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POONAH 


OONATH, a district of British India, 
Bombay, principal: 

19th degs. ‘of Ny lat., wnt the 74th and 
Jong. ; having N. Abmeduigeur, W. the ¢ 
the Sattarah dom., and I. those of the Nizam. 
Area, 8,281 sq.m. Pop. about 558,060, The face of 
the country is mountainous and irregular, but inter- 
spersed with many fertile and well-watered valleys, 
tthe climate is good and invigorating, and more 
suitable to Europeans than most parts of India, 
A good deal of the surface consists of the lack 
and red cotton soils common in the $. of India: 
rice grounds comprise about 1-16th part. of the 
land in cultivation, and gardens about 1-10th, 
‘The land is assessed on the village system. DPoonah 
is the only city; but there are se eral other con- 
siderable ‘towns, at which coarse woollen, cotton, 
aud silk fabrics, and metallic ornameuts are made. 
‘The eclebrated eave-temples of Carlee, and several 
Places of Iindoo pilgrimage, are in this district, 

Poowan, a city of British India, presid, Bom- 
bay, formerly the cap. of the Mahratta dom,, but 
now. the cap. of the above distr.; on the Moolla, 
a tributary of the Beemah, $0 m. ESE. Bombay, 
on the railway from Bombay to Bellary. P 
estimated at about 110,000, Tt stands in an ex- 
tensive and bare plain, about 2,000 ft. above the 
sea, at the foot of a small insulated hill, crowned 
with a pagoda. It is withoutfwalls, and ean 
neither lay claim to antiquity yge beauty ; is very" 
irregularly built and paved; Sith mican ba: 
deep ruinous streets, and no large or striking 
edifices, The principal palace is surromided by 
Yeh and thick walls, with four round towers, and 
is entered through a. pointed archway. There are 
several other palaces, but they are small and i 
significant. A little west of the ci 


resid, 
between the 17th and 























a spacious church, a good station-library for the 
soldiers, and another library for the officers, and 
regimental schools, supported by  subseripti 
@This city has a Hindoo college, established in 
1821, for $00 stadents, with classes for Hingoo 
divinity, medicine, metaphysics, mathematics, and 
astronomy, law, Jogic, rhetoric, and granimar, 











Poonah is the residence of the British collector ; 


and has a distf jail, 
md a Rom. Catholic 
an excavated temple, 
a. Poonah is first 


and jadge for the distr. 

several British schoo 

church, East of the eity 

apparently dedicated to 
Vor. IV." 












PORT ESSINGTON 


noticed in history carly in the 17th centur v3 but 
it did not became the permanent, residence of the 
Mahratta vovercign till the middle of the i8th 
century, It came into Hritish possession in 1818, 
POVPAYAN, a city of New Granada, cap. ‘of the 
gov. of Cauca, on an extensive tabletand , nearly 
6,000 ft, above the sea, having the Canea river, 
about a league distant, on the N., and a mountain 
named M, from its resemblance to that letter, on 
the E.; 220 m, SW. Gogota, and 235 m, NEL 
Quito; lat. 20 28" 88°" XY long. 760.31" 30" We 
Yop. estimated at 25,000, Like most Spanish- 
American cities, it is laid out on a_ perfectly 
regular plan, its broad streets being bordered with 
stone footways. The houses have for the most’ 
part only one story, and are usually built of un- 
burnt brick, It has several squares, one of which 
is spacious and handsome ; a cathedral and other 
churches ; numerous conventual buildings, some 
of which are new converted into barracks, or ap-"_ 
propriated to other uses, and was Sormerly the 
seat of a royal mint and 6f a tribunal of finance, 
‘Two bridges are thrown across the Molina, a tri- 
butary of the Canen, which reus rapidly through 
the city, and drains it of its filth. Popayan is 
principally inhabited ly negroes and mulattocs, 
the number of whom,.a few years since, was 
double that of the whites. It was formerly the 
entrepét of tH trade between Bogota and Quitp, 
and had a large traflie in -the precious metals; 
but the revuution, by turning the trade into other 
gave a blow to its prosperity, from 
which it has uot hitherto recovered. — It has still, 
however, some trade in woollen. stuffs, salt, flour, 
sugar and cocoa ; and its markets are always well 
supplied with provisions, 5 . 
Popayan was the first city built by Europeans 
in this’ part of the New World, having been 
founded by Benaleazar in 1537. A considerable 
{portion of the city was @esiroyed by an carth- 
quake in 1827, : 
POPERINGEN, or TOPERINGHE, a town of 
Belgium, prov. W. Flanders, ca. cant., on the 
Sehipvacrt eal, near the French frontier, 7m, 
W. by N. Ypres. Pop, 11,360 in 1862.’ "Che 
town has several churches, a handsome town-hall 



































jand college, and some rather extensive woollen 


It has also a con- 





manufactures with oil-mills, 
siderable trade in hops, 


| PORT ESSINGTON, late a British settlenicnt, 


2 PORT-GLASGOW 


on a peninsula on the N. coast of Australia, The 
hay or port extends inland for 17 m, with a 
-bréadth varying from 2 to 6 m,;-Victoria, the cap. 
on its W. side, being in Jat. 11° 17’ S., long. 
1829 18’ KE. ‘The latter was founded in 1839; but 
i¢ would scem that the project for establishing a 
colony in this locality had been unwarily adopted, 
‘The country round the bay is of the most sterile 
description; and the bay itself, though excellent 
when entered, is, from the lowness of the shores 
and the number of reefs, difficult and dangerou 
to approach, These considerations led to the 
abandonment of the settlement in 1845. 
PORT-GLASGOW, a parl. bor, and sea-port. 

. aide of 







2m, E, Greenock, on the Glasgow-Greenock rail- 
way, Pop, 7,214 in 1861. On the W. the town | 
is flanked by a steep range of hills, about 400 ft. 
in height; and is, in fact, so much overshaded by 
these hills, that the rays of the sun do not reach 
it for about 6 weeks in winter. The town is neat 
and regular; the streets, whieh are straight, for 
the most part cross each other at right angles; 
while the houses, which are generally lofty and 
‘substantial, have a pretty uniform  appearane 
The chief modern buildings are the town-hons 
and par. church, The Jatler is ornamented in 
front with a portico, resting on 4 massy fluted 
pulars, and is surmounted with a handsome spire, 
rising from the centre, In addition to the par. 
ehurch there is a guoad sacra chapel belonging to 
the establishment, and a chayel in connection 
with the Associate Synod, There are & schools, 
one of whieh is parochial; and another an en- 
dowed seminary, called Beaton’s School, from the 
name of its founder, ‘Ibe most important branches 
of business are ship-building, and the manufacture 
of canvas for sail-cloth and coarse linen fabries, 
"The former gives employment to a large number } 
of men, ‘The building of steam-boats, some of 
them of the largest class, is extensiv itried on, 

Port-Glasgow was formerly the sea-port or deep- 
water harbour of the city of Glasgow, and was 
long regarded as a mere dependeney of the latter, 
Tt has two adious harbours, furnished with 
ample quay and shed room, together with a graving 
dock, the okdest in Scotland, A large and com- 
modious wet-dock has also been constructed. 
Formerly the trade of this place was almost en- 
irely carried on in ships belonging to merehants 
resident in Glasgow. OF late years, however, the : 
people of Port-Glasgow have themselves become | 
ship-owners, and at present the greater part of the 
shipping belonging to the port is owned by resi- 
dents in the town, On the Ist of Ganuary, 186 
there belonged to the port 31 sailing vessels under 
60, and 9 above 40 tons, besides 8 steamers, of an 
aggregate hurthen of 889 tons, Port-Glasgow 
the principal port en the Clyde for the importation 
of N. American timber, the quantity imported 
having varied during the last 15 years, from 
46,000 to 0,000 tons a year, Owing to the gre: 
improvements that have been effected in the na- 
vigation of the Clyde, the greater part of the 
trade belonging to Glasgow that formerly centred 
inthis port, has been Gransferred to: the former. 
The customs’ revenue has very materially de- 
creased; a consequence of a large proportion of 
the goods formérly warchoused here being now | 
earried direct to Glasgow. Thus“the customs’ 
revenue which, in 1830; amounted to 24: 
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‘ PORT-PATRICK 


and the remajnder with the E. Indies, the Medi- 
terranean, and the U, States, There is now little 
coasting trade between the town and Glasgow ; 
but the numerous steam-boats that navigate the 
Clydé, except those that ply to comparatively 
distant ports, toch here in passing and re-passing. 

The intercourse between Glasgow and its port 
was in the last century carried on principal: 
land; but the improvements effected in the ¢ 

avigation have been such as to make Glasgow 
] Lut independent of this or any other port, 
ceptits own, The ruins of the castle of Newark, 
which originally formed the seat of the proprietor 
of the estate on which Port-Glasgow is built, 
stands on the shore, immediately contignous to 
the town on the E, In 1775 it was created a bor. 
of barony; and a municipal constitution was con- 
ferred « ‘The Reform Act united it with Ren- 
fre, Rutherglen, Dunbarton, and Kilmarnock, in 
sending 1 mem. to the H. of C. Registered voters, 
241 in 1865, ‘Lhe corporation revenue amounted. 
to 4.15, in 1863-4, Market~lay, Friday, 

PORT MAION, a sca-port of the island of 
Minore: hh sec. 

POR’ RICK, a sea-port town of Scotland, 
co. Wigtown, on a gentle declivity on the I, coast, 
of the Lrish Channel, bounded on the land side by 
‘h suddenly rise, in a semicircular form, 
to the height of 200 or 380 ft. ; 109 m, SW, Edin- 
burgh, and 21 m. NE. Donaghadee, Ireland, on 
the terminus of a branch line of the Glasgow- 
Carlisle railway, Pop. 1,206 in 1861, The prin- 
cipal street is in the form of a crescent, parallel to 
the bay ; sind there are 3 smaller streets connected 
with it, stretching at right angles towards the 
hills, The houses are, in general, well-built, com- 
fortable, and covered with slate. With the ex- 
ception of the par. eburch and of a free church, 
there are no public buildings, nor any other place. 
of public worship, though there are dissenters of 
ints in the town and par, Edueation is at a 
Jower, perhaps. than in any ether place 
r in Scotland, There is a small parish 
nd a still smaller one connected with the 
hool. ‘There are no manufactures, but 
ery is carried on to some extent. 

Government steam-packets, in the service of 
the post office, used to ply between Vortpatric 
and Donaghadee. The shortness of the passage 
from the latter made Portpatrick, previously to the 
introduction of steam navigation, a principal port 
of entry vt merely for passengers coming from 
Ireland to Britain, but also for eattle exported 
from the former to the latter, But after a direct 
communication had been established between Ire- 
and and Holyhead, Glasgow, Liverpool, and Bri 
tol, the passage by Portpatrick fell off, though it is 
still a regular route, served by steamers. Formerly” 
the harbour of Portpatrick was a mere inlet between 
two ridges of rocks, and was one of the worst and 
most dangerous on the W, of Scotland. Whet 
ever a yesscl approached the harlpur, the inhabs, 
assembled to draw her to the beach, there being 
nv gnay or ereek to afford shelter from the waves. 
But a quay and reflecting lighthouse were built 
about 80 years ago; and it having been deter- 
mined to make the place a steam-packet station, 
a new harbonr was constructed. protected by two 
piers, curved to resemble a horseshoe, and far- 
nished with jetties near their extremities, by which 
the entrance was contracted to [80 ft., the area 
of the basin thus formed being about 7 acres, In 























































































had sunk, in [849, to 39,3924, and, in 1860, to Aaccomplishing this great work, rock to an immense 


BA,G2L2 ‘It rose, Nowever, to (24,U124, in_ 1862, 
and to 116,174. in 1863. More than Iulf the 
trade of the port is with the British N. American 


possessions ; about a fourth with the W. Indies ; 














extent required to be excavated, which was ef- 
fected by means of puddle-cikes and the diving- 
bell, ‘Fhe original estimate was 120,0002, but 
the total expense exceeded 200,000Z After all, 


PORT-AU-PRINCE 


however, the entrance to the harbour is very diffi- 
cult in rough weather, 

Portpatrick was long resorted to as the Gretna 
@reen for Ireland, and was celebrated for its ran- 
away, or irregular, marriages. The lowest sum 
charged was 102, payable to the parochial clergy- 
man, who performed the marriage ecremony, and 
11, to the session-clerk, The practice was aban- 
doned in 1826, owing to the interference of the 
church courts ; but in the records of these mar- 
riages during the preceding period of 50 years, 
there occur the names of 1% gentiemtn, 15 oflicers 
of the army or navy, and 13 noblemen. 

PORT-AU-PRINCE, a. city, and sea-port, and 
the modern cap. of the republic of Hayti, on the 
W. coast of the island, at the bottom of the Bay 
s. 90m. 8S. Cape Haytien, and 163 m, 

W, St, Domingo: lat. 1° 38’ 43" N,, long. 
UW’ W. Pop. variously estimated from 18,000 to 
20,000, Tt ts partially fortiti 
and the harbour is protected by. a batte 
stuall island near the shore. The streets are lai 
out with great precision, crossing each other 
nearly right angles, but the town is irregul 
built: the houses are principally of wood, 
they seldom exceed 2 stories m height, have a 
paltry appearance. cept the palace, whi: 
Jarge building, with a handsome tlight of steps} 
leading to good recepigon rooms, there are no 
public buildings of any importance. The arsenal, 
church, mint, Jyceum, military hospital, and 
conrts of law are all insignificant, The adjacent. | 
country is low and marshy, and the heat in the 
summer months being: essive, the climate is 
then exceedingly unhealthy, The entrance to | 
the harbour is between White Island and the 8. 
shore, The depth of water. varies from about 
Is ft. at cbb to 20 f6 at fulltide. It is customary, 
but not compulsory, to employ aspilotiin entering 
the harbour, Ships moor head and stern at from 
100 to 500 yards from shore; leading and unload- 
ing by means of boats, as there are neither docks 
nor quays to facilitate these operations, The 
harbour 1s perfectly safe, except duting hur 
which may be expected from Aug. to Nov. 
markets are tolerably. well supplied with beef, 
mutton, fowl, fruit, aud vegetables; but the stpply 
of fish: is uncertain; ant such is the indolenee of 
the inhabs, and their neglect. of the most oby 
resources, that though turtle abound in the bay, 
they are rarely found in the markets. 

Port-au-Prince is the seat of government, the ! 
supreme court of justice, court of cassation, 
tribunal of original jw tion, i 
residence of the principal foreign consuls in Hayti, 
and the entrepét of the commece of the is 
which, however, is trifling, egnparcd to what 
was previously to the commencement of the 
turbances and atrocities that devasted. this fine | 
golouy. (See Hayrr,) It is of late origin, having 
‘Geen founded in 1749, Ic is very subject to cart 
quakes, by one of which it was nearly destroyed 
in 1770, 

PORT-ROYAL, a town and sea-port, and for- 
merly the commercial capital of Jamaica ; at. the 
remity of a narrow point of land, bounding 
Kingston harbour on the $,.and E., about 3 m.} 
SSW. Kingston, Tt formerly had 2,000 houses 
and was handsomely built; but having been in | 
great part destroyed by an earthquake in 1602,| 
aind having subsequently suffered severely by fires: 
and hurricanes, its public offices were. transferred. | 
to Kingston, and it is now insignificant as a town, 
Ic is stil, however, strongly fortified, and¥is the 
scat of the royal navy yard, the naval’ hospital, 
and of some regimental barracks. : 
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PORTLAND (ISLE OF) 3 


town of Ireland, prov, Leinster, on the Barrow, 
which divides it inte two portions, the larger of 
which is in Queen’s, and the smaller in King’s. 
eo, 40m, SW. by W. Dublin, on the Gr 
Southern and Western tailway, Pep. 2.889 in 
1861. ‘The town consists principally of a single 
street, nearly 2,m, in Jength, extending én both 
sides the river, which is here crossed hy 2 stone 
bridges, Portarlington is, perhaps, the best built 
and cleanest country town in Ireland. A‘ con- 
siderable part of the distinguishing features of this 
town may be aseribable to the fact. of a colony of 
French Protestant refugees having been settled in 
it by William ITI, It has two churches, in one of 
which, frequented by the refugees and their de- 
scendants, divine. service was performed in the 
Freneh language within the course of the present 
century, Tt has, also, 2 Rom, Catholie chapels, a 
Methodist mecting-house, a market-house, and a 
dispensary. The schools belonging to this town 
have Jong enjoyed a high reputation, especially 
those for French ; and in them two of the most 
ilustrions individuals of whom Treland has had to. 
boast, the Duke of Wellington and his brother the 
Marquis Wellesley, received the rudiments of their 
education, Under a charter of Charles IL, in 
1667, the corporation consisted of a sovereign, 2 
portreeves, 12 burgesses, and a commonalty ; but 
this body was dissolved by the Irish Municipal 
Act. The bor. returned 2 mems, to the Irish-H. of 
C, down to the Union, since which it has returned 
! mem. to the Imperial H. of C. » Registered cléc~ 
tors, 99 in 1865. “An obelisk on a hill adjoining 
the town commands an extensive prospect, Manor 
courts and petty sessions are held here, and it has 
two constabulary stations, onc in the portion of the 
town in éach county, Markets on Wednesdays 
and Saturdays ; fairs on Sth Jan., 1st Mar., Easter * 
Monday, 22nd May, 4th July, 1st Sep., 12th Oct,, - 
and 28rd Nov, : 
‘The town, with an extensive surrounding dis= 
trict, was granted, in the reign of Charles Tl. to 
Lord Arlington (Sir H. Beunett, the Eliab of 
Dryden's Absalom and Achitophel), one of the 
famous CaBaL. The town, which was previously’ 
called Cultodry, took the name of its new owner, 
the prefix Port being given to it in consequence 
f aving a small luding-place on the Barrow, 
Lord Artington, hdwever, soon afterwards sold the 
prop and, after passing ‘throagh various 
hands, it wax acquired by Mr. Da Wson, an an= 
cestor of the present Karl of Portarlington, Emo 


















































| Mouse, the residence of this noble family, is about 





4m. 5. from the town, 

PORTLAND, a city and port of ent 
U, States, st&te Maine. of which, till 183 \< 
the ,on a peninsila in Caseo Bay, 50m, SSW. 
Au y and 50 m, NNE. Portsmouth, Pop, 
26,340 in 1860, Portland is the largest town in 
the state, and is well built and laid out, having 
nunierous churches, an elegant court-house, mar~ 
ket, alms and custom houses, an athenwum, with a 
good library and several banks. ‘The harbour has 
deep water, is safe and eapacious, and is never 
frozen, except for a few days im the -collest 
winters. Its entrance is marked by a lighthouse, 
70 ft. in height, on Cape #lizabeth, 3 m. 'S. by. E. 
from the town. The town and harbour are pro. 
tected by 2 forts, The inbabs. of Portland carry 
on an: extensive coasting and fSreign trade, and 
havea consiserable share in the fisheries. ‘There 
ate numerous schools for children of either sex, 
‘The city was incorporated in 1786, 

PORTLAND (ISLE OF)? a large and almost 
insulated hegdland, on the 8, coast of England, co. 
Dorset, It stretches lengthwise from N. to 8. 

















PORTARLINGTON, « parl. bor. and inland |‘about 5 m., being concave on its W. and convex 
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4. PORTO-BELLO 


on its E. side. Where -widest it. is nearly 2 m. 
across ; area 2,970 acres, Pop. 8,468 in 1861.. The 
jsland consists of a vast mass of freestone. rising 
in ite highest point to about 450 ft, above the tevel 
of the sea, Its quarries, which have long bec 
famous, have furnished the stone used in the 
building of St, Paul’s cathedral and many other 
edifices. It hasa village, several hamlets, a prison 
for conviets, with churches, sehools, and two eld 
castles. It is well watered, and the soil, though 
in most parts thin and light, is fertile, yielding 
fine herbage, with wheat and other grain, but not 
in sufficient quantities for che supply of the inhabs. 
‘The custom of gavelkind prevails in the island, 
Near its 8. extremity, denominated rtland 
pill,’ in Jat, 50° 31’ 22” N,, long, 2° 26’ 49" W., 
“fare 2 Jighthouses with fixed lights, elevated 198 
ft, above high water. The ‘Race of Portland ’ Hes 
to the S. of the Bill, It is a ripling of the water, 
occasioned by the riggedness of the ground, which 
impedes and’ breaks the course of the tide. At 
springs it is rather dangerous, at least for small 
loaded vessels, In the angle hetween the N, coast 
of the island and the opposite shore of the main- 
Jand, is Portland or Weymouth Koads, where 
there is excellent anchorage, with W. or N. 
winds, for the largest ships. But. gales from the 
SSL, SE., and 1., throw in a very heavy sea; and 
to protect the roads from their influence, a gi- 
gantic breakwater is now being constructed, for a 
notice of which see WermovutnH. ‘The sea ts per- 
petually encroaching on this island; and in 165, 
1734, and 1792, portions of the cliffs and of the 
Jand, having been undermined, fell into the sea, 
aud sunk to a lower level. The Isle of Portland 
has been made a depét for convicts, who are em- 
played on the breakwater. 

PORTO-BELLO, a famous sea-port smd town 
‘of Colombia, on the Caribbean Sea, on the N. side 
of the isthmus uniting the two great continents of 
N. and §, America, at the point where it is less 
than 40 m, aetoss; lat, 9° 24° 29" N,, Jong. 79° 
43° 38" W. The town, now greatly fallen off, is 
built along the shore, at the foot of a mountain 
range which surrounds aud shelters the harbour. 
But this barrier, at the same time that it protects 
the port, prevents the circulation of the air, and, 
combined with the heavy periodical rains, the in- 
fluence of the surrounding forests, and the ex- 
cessive heat, renders this locality a favourite seat 
of yellow fever, and one of the most unhealthy 
places in the world, Owing, however, to the 
cellence of its port, which is one of the fin 
can be imagined, and ils contiguity te Panama, 
on the opposite side of the isthtnug, it was, for a 
lengthened periud, an important commercial entre- 
pot, Down to 1740, the galieons from Old Spain, 
with merchandise for the Spanish Main, Peru, and 
the W.. coast of America, used to rendezvous at 
Porto-Bello, about the same time that the Peru 
fleet arrived at Panama, the gold and silver, and 
other produce brought by the latter, being con- 
voyed across the isthmis by means of oxen and 
conversely. Assoon as the gatleons had unloaded, 
and the merchandise from Panama had arrived, a 
fair was held, which was attended by a great 
conconrse of strangers, “nd when a deal of busi- 
ness was transacted, But. in 1740 the galleons 
ceased to resort to Porto-Lello, the commerce with 
Peru and W. America having been since carried on 
dircet by vessels that sailed round Citpe Horn, In. 
consequence, the importance of Portu-Bello rapidly 
declined ; and the advantages of its port not being 
suflicient to countervail the unhealthiness of its 
climate, it is now comparatively deerted, But 
should the project for effecting a communication 
across the isthmus. by canal or railway, tuke effect, 
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*“PORTO-RICO 


it is probable that Porto-Bello may recover some 
portion of its former itmportance. “The climate is 
said to have been improved by an opening made 
in the monntains that encirele the town, and by 
the cutting down of a portion of the adjacent 
forests, 

Notwithstanding Porto-Bello was formerly very 
strongly fortified, it was taken, with little loss, by 
Admiral Vernon in 1789, The importance of this 
. and the abilities of the admiral, were, at 
nych overrated; and it was supposed 
that if he were furnished with an adequate force 
he would-have little difficulty in reducing all the 
Spanish settlements in this quarter. But the 
events that took place during the next two years, 
and especially the failure of the attack on Cartha- 
gena, undeceived the public. 

Porto-Bello was discovered, in 1502, hy Colum- 
bus, its name being derived from the excellence of 
its harbour, 

VPORTOBELLO, a parl. bor, and sea-port of 
Scotland, co. Mid Lothian, in a plain on the 8. bank 
of the Frith of Forth, 2m, E. Edinburgh, on the 
inburgh and Berwick railway, Pop. 4,366 in 
1861; but in summer its pop.. owing to the influx 
of visitors from Edinburgh, ig much larger. The 
bor, has a chapel of case attached to the establish- 
ment, a Free church, and chapels: belonging to the 











street. lies along the line of the public road running 
| E. and W,; a number of cross streets diverge from 
it, leading down to the sea beach, or stretching in 
the opposite direction, Some of these consist of 
lines of detached villas, Separate villas, also, 
abound throughout the town, some of them front- 
ing the sea, No fixed plan has been observed in 
laying out the town, which has a straggling ap- 
pearance, and some of the older parts are very 
mean, : 

Adjacent to Portobello is the village of Joppa, 
now almost. a part of it, There is'no harbour at 
either place, There are manufactories of bricks, 
tiles, earthenware, glass, and crystal. Fire-clay 
abounds on the FE. point of Joppa, where fire-bricks 
are manufactured to a considerable extent. It is 
estimated that the average number of visitors for 
sea-bathing in the town, from May to Oct, 
amounts to 500 or 600, And, owing to the sala- 
brity of its situation, many flmilies resort to it as 
an eligible permanent residence, 

Portobello derives its name from the first 
house having been built by an individual who had 
been with Admiral Vernon, in 1739, at ‘ J’orto- 

The Reform Act united i¢ with Leith and 
burgh in sending 1 mem, to the IL. of C. 
Aegistered electo¥s in the united bor, 2,501 in 1864. 
Municipal councilters, 9, 

PORTO FERRAJO, a sea-port and the principal 
town of the island of Elba, which see, 

PORTO-RICO (Span, J’uerto Rico), one of the 
W. Indian Isiands belonging to Spain, being the 
smallest and most KE. of the Gireater Antilles; 
chietly between Ja’ * and 18° 30° N,, and 
Jong. 65° 40 and 67 having N. the At- 
lantie, and §, the Caribbean Sea, separated on the 
E. from the Virgin Islands by the Virgin Passage, 
and from Hayti on the W. by Mona Passage, 50 
m, across. Its shape is that of a parallelogram, 
the Jength E. to W. being about 100 m., and the 
breadth about 38 m, Area, 3,700 sq.m, Under 
the old colonial system of Spain, in 1788, the pop. 
did not exeved $0,050; whereas it amounted, in 
41860, according to the official returns, to 583,308, 
of whom 300,430 were ‘ pure whites,’ and 282,878 
coloured people. A mountain chain mns E. and 
W. through the centre of the island; the highest 
summit of which, at the NE, extremity, is about 
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3000 ft. in height. Numerous rivers have their 
sources in this chain, flowing on either sie to the 
sen, some of which are navigable for 2 or 3 leagues 
from their mouth, for schooners and coasting 
vessels, The coast line is indented with numerous 
bays and creeks, some of which form excellent. 
harbours for ships of large burden. The surface, 
which is finely diversified, is well watered, and the 
soil is generally rich and fertile. ‘The climate is 
gupposet to be less unhealthy, and better adapted 
to Europeans, than in most of the Antilles; it 
differs widely, however, in different parts; the N. 
coast being especially subject to heavy rains, aud 
the 8, to drongits, Violent hurricanes often do 
immense damage. Porto-Rico is singularly des- 
titute of wild animals, There are no indigenous 
quadrupeds; and scarcely any of thé feathered 
tribe are to be found in the forests, The birds are 
few both in number and species; and travellers 
may go whole leagues without seeing a bird or 
even hearing their chirp, On the rivers there area 
few water-fowl, and in the forests the green parrot, 
Almost every other island in the W. Indies is 
infested by snakes, and other noxious reptiles, 
Here are none, ut rats of an enormous size, aud 
in great numbers, infest the country, and some- 
times commit dreadful ravages on the sugar- 
canes; and although continually persecuted, their 
numbers do not decreas®, 

The resources of Porto-Rico are- wholly agri- 
cultural; no manufactures exist, nor have any 
mines of gold or silver, or other mineral products, 
been hitherto explored. 

Agriculture is in a very backward state, and the 
island suffers greatly from want of roads, Mr. 
Cowper, British consul at Porto-Rico, in his *Re~ 
port on the Trade of Porto-Rico for the Year, 
1864' (Commercial Reports received at the Foreign 
Oftice, Oct, 1865), says, that ‘if good roads were 
made throughout the couritry, the cultivation of 
the land would greatly increase, for at present a 
large amount of rich and fertile land in the inte- 
rior is left uncultivated through the want of roads, 
‘The south coast of the island is generally occupied 
with sugar plantations, bnt most other parts of the 
island exhibit a promiscuons cultivation, planta- 
tious of sugar beings intermixed with those of 
coffee, and with field-rice, maize, planta’ 
baceo, and pasture, Artifiels i 
where practi ut notwithstanding the drought 
which prevails in the S,, plenty of water for the 
cane is found at about 2 ft. below the surface, The 
average produce of sugar per acre, for the whole 
of Porto-Rico, is estimated at 30 ewt., being more 
than double the quantity raised.on the best lands 
in the most favoured of the Bri ‘ish Antilles, The 
coffee ig of a peculiarly goodquality, much care 
being taken in plucking and preparing it. ‘The 
trees, which mostly belong to small proprietors, 
grow tu a great height, and sometimes yield from 
20 to 40 tbs. each, Every poor family has 20 or 
30 trees; and even in the woods trees are to be 
found in a wild state, liden with coffee. The 
labourers at the harvest come into the market, 
some with 50 Ibs. others with a ewt., and so on, 
being the surplus of their little crops, after leaving 
enough for the use of their families for the season, 
This they sell to the merchants, -to purchase arti- 
cles of clothing. ‘The plant on the large estates 
is pruned and cut low, and yields, at an average, 
1b. per tree. ‘The tebacco of Porto-Rico, which 




















produce of free labour. 
black, plant 4 or J acre, and eure and dispose of 


the produce to the shopkeepers ir the villages, | 


who are generally azents for the more extensive 





merchants of the capital. These shopkeepers fur- 
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nish clothes and money in advance, at an enor- 
mous interest, to the cultivators, from whom they 
Yeceive their crop at a certain price, generally less 
than half its value. The soil in many places is 
particularly suitable for the growth of cotton, the 
eulture of which has been very greatly extended 
within the last half dozen years, Indigo grows 
spontaneously, but is not cultivated; and few 
European vegetables are raised, though the greater 
number might be produced without difficulty. 
The pasture lands inthe N. and E, are superior 
to any in the W, Indies for breeding and fatten- 
ing cattle. Cattle-breeding is, perhaps, more pro- 
fitable here than any other branch of agriculture, 
bat,. owing to the subdivision of property, few in- 
dividuals possess so many as 1,000 head of cattle. 
In the breeding districts, where there.are no arable 
lands, the cattle are permitted to roam at large, 
as on the American coutinent, but ona smaller 
seale ; elsewhere they are penned up in enclosed 
medows, They are mostly reared in the valleys 
distant from the coast, whence the carriage of 
sugar and coffee would be too expensive for the 
cultivator. The larger proprietors, who have from, 
100 to 150 head, if they have not sufficient. pasture 
land of their own, divide their stock among the 
poorer landowners, giving them cows, and eal¥ 
already weaned, to be taken care of; and dit ing. 
the produce of the animals, when sold, with them, 
in a certain proportion, The cattle are tumed 
into the fattening pastures at a year old, and in 
3 or. 4 months are fit fur sale, “A considerable 
traffichas long been carried on in cattle from this 
island with the French, English, and Danish W. 
I, Islands ; for, in consequence of their being tamer, 
they are easier managed on board ‘ship, and are 
not so liable to die or fall off at sea _as the wilder 
cattle of the American continent, The home sup- 
plies of cheese and butter are insuflicieut for the 
consumption. The island is not adapted for wool 
growing, the fleece of the sheep degenerating into 
a species of hair; but the mutton is excellent. 
‘The numbers of sheep, goats, hogs, mules, and. 
asses ate, however, very limited; but there are, 
robably, above 80,000 horses of a tolerubly good 
reed, ‘Che forests in the interior supply’timber | 
of the best quality for ship and-house building; 






and to prayent their decrease, the government has | :” 


ordered that three trees should be planted for 
every one cut down, 

Previously to 1815, Porto-Rico, being excluded 
from all direct intercourse with other countries ex» 
cepting Old Spain, was either stationary or but 
slowly progressive, the entire valne of the exports 
in that year having amounted to only 65,274 dol- 
lars, But at that epoch a royal decree appeared, 
which exempted the trade between Spain and the 
Spanish colonies and Porto-Rico from all duties 
for 15 years ; and she was then, also, permitted to 
carry on a free trade, under reasonable duties, with 
other countries, In consequence principally of 
these liberal measures, but partly} also, of a con- 
siderable immigration of: rich Spanish colonists 
from S. America, Porto-Rico has latterly made a 
most extraordinary progress. (reat improvements 
have been effected in thg police and internal ad- 
ininistration, and roads have been constructed in 
some parts of the island. ‘ But at present,’ says 
‘Mr. Cowper, writing im 1865, ‘there are no rail- 
ways, canals, drains, telegraphs, or waterworks, all 


tof which are greatly needed to ensure the health, 
is but little inferior to that of Cuba, is avholly the i 
Poor families; white an® 


happiness, and prosperity of the people. None of 
these can be done without foreigners and théir 
capital: of this the Spanish gov. is well aware,’ 
The folloWing table, taken from the official re- 
port of Mr. Cowper, British consul at Porto-Rico, 
shows the value of the imports and exports of the 
- BY 
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different ports of the island of Porto-Rico in the 
year 1864 :— 





Importation | EXPORTATION i 





Ports Pors = { 


Total 





Dolls. Cts! i 
Porto-Rico | 4,679,292 85! Porto-Rico : 
Mayaguez, | 2,276,711 21! Mayaguez .: 








Ponce . .{ 3,564,774 69}. Ponca . 

Aguadilia . |; Aguadilla . a 
Arroyo. ,| 440,364 52: Arroyo . 449.691 87 
Naguabo .| 187,183 66 Naguabo .. 314,152 7 
Arecibo .| 155,826 09, Arecibo. 831,921 51 









; Humaeao . 
Vagardo . 











Total in 1864 9,9: 
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Decrease .! 581,165 46 Decrease 749,612 43 | 





Among the leading articles imported are cotton 
manufactures, woollen do. drapery goods, and silk 
manafacture: 

‘The necessaries, and many of the comforts, of 
life are enjoyed by the great majority of the in- 
habs, of Porto-Rico, ‘The Xivaros, a name applied 
to all the whites below the better classes, swing 
themselves to and fro in their hammocks all day 
Jong, smoking their cigars, and scraping a guitar. 
A few coffee plants and plantain trees, a cow and 
a horse, an acre of Jand, in corn or sweet potatoes, 
constitute the bropert y of what would be denomi- 
nated a comfortable Xivaro; who, mounted on 
his meagre and hard-worked horse, with his long 
sword protruding from his basket, dressed insa broad- 
brimmed straw hat, cotton jacket, clean shirt, and 
check pantaloons, sallies forth from his cabin to 
mass, to a cock-fight. or to a dance, thinking him- 
self the most independent and Lappy being in ex- 
istence. The houses of all classes, i the country, 
are usually built of wood, ‘The windows have no 
glass; they are shut with sliding boards; so that 
when it rains, or when the wind blows with vio- 
Jenee, the family remains in darkness. ‘The roofs 
of the better class of -houses are covered with 
wooden shingles. ‘There are searcely any inns for 
travellers either in the towns or country, 

The government, laws, and institutions are nearly 
similar to those established by Spain in the rest of 
her Transatlantic colouies. Porto-Rico is governed 
by a captain-general, whose authority is supreme 
in military affairs, and who is president of the 
royal audiencia for civil matters, ‘The latter court 
is composed of the captain-general, a regent, three 
judges, a fiseal, two reporters, and a marshal; and 
is saperior to all other constituted authorities, in- 
eluding the ecclesiastical tribunal, he captain- 
general has a junta, or council of the principal mi- 
litary officers, In the seven towns and villages, 
which are the caps. of departments, justice is ad- 
ministered by the mayors: in the smaller towns 
and villages by inferior magistrates, called liente- 
nants, who determine debts under 100 dollars, act 
justices of the peace, eallect the duty of subsidy, 
a ng 6 per cent. on the collections, ‘They are 
appointed by the captain-general, whe also appoints 
the clergy to thefr different livings, on the recom- 
mendation of the bishop, Public struction is 
very lackward; but schools, theugh few, are in- 
creasing. The island is divided into seven mili- 
tary deps., cach wider the command of a Spanish 
eolonel. ‘The regular military for: som prises 
about 10,000, and the militia about 46,000 men, 
‘Phe naval force consists of a man-of-war,aselooner, 
and about a dozen gun-boats. The tithes and al- 
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cavala duties were abolished in 1815, and the sub- 
sidy, or direct contribution on landed property, es- 
tablished instead, ‘The total revenue of the colony 
was set down, in the Spanish budget of 1862-63, 
at 2,000,000 reales, ‘Ihe chief towns of theisland 
are San Juan de Porto-Rico, the cap., Mayaguez, 
Ponce, Aguadilla, and Fagardo. 

Porto-Rico, when discovered by Columbus, in 
1493, is supposed, thongh probably on no very good 
grounds, to have had 600,000 inhabs,, who were, in 
no very long time, almost exterminated. In the 
latter part of the 17th century it was taken by 
the English; but, from the prevalence of dysentery, 
they .were soon after obliged to abandon it; since 
which time it has been mostly in the quiet. posses- 
sion of Spajn. A revolutionary movement, which 
broke out in 1820, was put an end to in 1823, 

PORTO-RICO (SAN JUAN DF), the principal 
city Gnd sea-port of the above island, of which it 
is the cap., on rising ground, at the extremity of a 
peninsula, joined to the land by a narrow isthmus; 

lat, 18° 29" 10” N,, jong, 66° 7’ 2" W. Pop. 21,190 
in £860. The town, which lies along the E, side 
of the harbour, is strongly fortified. ‘The streets 
ss each other at right angles: being on a de- 
it is well drained, and may be considered as 
one of the best and healthiest towns in the W. 
Indies, In the carlier part of the present century, 
most of the houses were & wood; but at present, 
except in the suburbs, not a wooden house is to be 
seen, and they are principally two stories high. 
‘There are some good public buildings, including 
the bishop’s palace, and seminary ; the royal mili- 
tary hospital, with 350 beds; public gaol, house of 
correction, a handsome theatre, town-house, with a 
magnificent public hall, and several convents, The 
government house, though okland sombre-looking, 
has some fine apartments. ‘The cathedral is a 
large, unfinished, heavy fabric; there are several 
other churches, with a custom-house and arsenal, 
‘The harbour has a striking: resemblance to that of 
the Havannah, to which it is but little inferior, 
Its entrance, about 300 fathoms in width, has the 
Morro Castle, at the NW, corner of the city, on its 
E. side, and is defended on thé W., or opposite side, 
by forts erected on two small islands, Within it 
expands into a capacions basta, the depth of water 
varying from 5 to 6 and 7 fathoms, On its W. 
side, opposite to the city, there are extensive sand- 
banks; but the entrance to the harbour, and the 
harbour itself, is unobstructed by‘any bar or shallow, 
Porto-Rico is the ence of the governor, and 
the seat of the superior courts for the island, It 
has a society for the promotion gf the tine arts, 
with numerous public schools and hospitals. It 
Engrosses a large hgrtion of the commerce of the 
island, and hés, in “consequence, attained to con- 
lerable distinction among the emporiums of the 
W. Indies. 

PORTSMOUTH, including its suburb of Port- 
sea, a parl. bor, and sea-port town of England, the 
principal naval arsenal of Great Britain, and the 
chief station of the fieet, co. Hants, on the W. 
side of Portsea Island, at the entrance to Ports- 
mouth Harbonr, opposite Gosport, and on the N. 
side of the Channel, separating the Isle of Wight 
| from the mai: 
635 m. SW, London, on the London and South 
Westeru railway. * Pop. of bor. 94,799 in 1861. 

Portsea Island, which has Portsmouth at its 
SW. extremity, is about 4 m. in length (N. and $), 
and from 2 to 3m, in breadth, between Portsmouth 

arbor on the one side, and Langstone Harbour 
on the other: it is connected with the mainland, 



































i nerally fertile and ‘well’ cultivated, producing ex- 
‘cellent crojss of cor, and large quantities of par- 


at its N. extremity, by a stone bridge, and is ge- - 


inland, 16 m. SE. Southampton, and 
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icularly fine .garden: vegetables. Its coasts arc 
‘well defended, at numerous points, by strong mili+ 
tary works, including, together with the fortifi- 
cations of Portsmouth itself, Fort Cumberland, 
Southsea Castle, and a long line of intrenched 
works at Hilsea, The external appearance of 
Portsmouth and Portsea is greatly embellished 
by the fine trees which ornament their ramparts; 
and few towns exhibit so imposing an approach as 
Porteea at its principal entrance from London. 
The entrances to Portsmouth, the older and more 
southerly part of the parl. bor, are much less 
striking; but its interior is far superior to that of 
its neighbour. Portsmouth may be generally de- 
scribed as consisting of three or four parallel streets, 
crossed. at right angles hy two or three other lines 
of thoroughfares, fligh Street, the prinvipal, with 
its angular continuation, Broad; or Point Street, 
runs cutirely through the centre of the town y it is 
wide and handsome, haying ou either side many 
large and excellent hou: several public build- 
ings, and some very superior hotels. It has also 
been much improved by the removal, in 1836, of 
the old town hall, an unsightly brick building, 
which previously stood about i 
up the greater part of the coach-road, Many goo 
private houses are to be met with in the other 
streets, and on the Grand Parade, a spacious open 
area, used for garrisons inspections, and for the 
daily muster of the several guards ; but in general 
the private buildings are of an inferior character, 
and the back streets, particularly those at the 
Point and toward the N. part of the town, are of 
the lowest character, ‘Lhe Point is a small penin- 
sula stretching W. to form the mouth of the har- 
bour, and mostly beyond the walls of the town, 
It is, with the opposite part of Portsea, the prin- 
cipal seat of naval trafic, most of the ship agents 
and brokers having their offices here, and, in 
time of war specially, it presents a scene of the 
greatest activity 

Portsca, whieh has entirely grown up since the 
beginning of last century, on a tract formerly 
called Portsmouth Common, N, of Portsmouth, 
now greatly surpasses the latter in extent and 
pop, Ib is divided into two nearly equal parts by 
its main thoroughfare, Queen Street, which runs 
for about 4 1n, in a direct line trom’Lion Gate, and 
is lined on each side with shops, many of which 
emulate those of the Strand or Fleet Street. Some 
few of the other streets, as St. James’s Street, 
King Street, and the Common IIard, are tolerably 
broad and well built; but, except these, none of 
the others approach even to mediow The 
houses in Portéea are rarely more than two stories 
in height, and their fronts are brat: seldom stuccoeg. 
It has but one handsome operyspace, and few public 
buildings, Both towns are well paved, well sup- 
plied with water, and well lighted with gas, 

‘The suburbs beyond the walls comprise at least 
half the par), bor., their more densely peopled por- 
tion extending over a space fully as large, if not 



























































larger, than that occupied by the owo towns,’ Of | 
these suburbs, Southsea alone las any pretensions | 


to beauty, It consists of a suecession of well built 
terraces facing the sea, and the E_ ramparts of 
Portsmouth, being inhabited principally by naval, 
military, and government civil officers, and vis 
‘tors resorting thither during the summer season, 
Behind these terraces are a number of tolerable 
streets, and some new squares, Elm Grove and 
Somerstown are sections of this suburb ; the former, 
a little further eastward, consists of a serigs of elg- 
gant detached villas, surrounded Wy fine” plat 
tions and gardens, commanding prospects of Spit-, 
head and the Isle of Wight, and inhabited by opu- 
lent individuals, Landport and’ Flathouse, imme- 








middle, blocking | 
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diately to the E. and N. of Portsea, have nothing, 
in point of appearance to recommend them; their 
inhabs. are, in a great measure, retail tradesmen 
and workmen employed by government, Newtown 
(ails End), Kingston, and Buckland, E. of the 
loregoi a are cheerful and agreeable suburbs, 
principally extending along the London Road, 
and inhabited by the same classes as those resid 
ing in Southsea. Immediately without the walls 
of Portsmouth, stretching along the shore, is 
Southsea Common, a tite large open space, used 
for reviews and military inspections, and a fayour- 
ite place for public recreation. 

The importance of Portsmouth, like that of Ply- 
mouth, depends wholly on the excellence of her 
harbour, and on her convenient situation as a - 
place for the outfit and rendezvous of' the tlects in 
the Channel, or of ‘those cruising off the coasts of 
France and Spain, It is this that has made her 
be selected as the principal station of the navy, 

nd has consequently advanced her to the highest 
de tion as a naval depot. The harbour, which 
is unequalled in Great Britain, and surpassed bat 
by few in the world, has a narrow entrance, not 
exceeding 220 yards in width, between Ports- 
mouth and Gosport; but within its width in- 
creases, and it expands into a noble basin capable 
of containing the larger part of the navy of Great 
Britain. There is a bar outside the eutrance to 
the harbour; but as it has about £8 fe. water over 
it, even at the Jowest spring ebbs, it can hardly 
be suid to be any obstruction to the navigation ; 
and within the harbour there is water sufficient to 
float the largest. men-of-war at any time of the 
tide, The anchoring growd is excellent; and, 
being free from sunken rocks, or other obstructions, 
eat lie as securely in it as if they were in dock. 

‘The dockyard, which coniprises about, 120 acres, 

ics along the E, side of the harbour, It com- 
prises all the establishments necessary for the con- 
struction and repair of ships of war, and for their 
outfit with the greatest despatch, including nume- 
rous building and graving docks, partly opening 
into the harbour, aud partly into a large basin, 
which communicates with the latter, Along the 
quay, fronting the harbour, extends a noble line 
of warchouses, having in its centre a handsome 
oetagonal observatory. In the rope-honse, near!: 
1,200 tt, in length, cables are twisted to the 
tent of 30 inches in circumference ; and the anchor 
forge produces anchors of the largest. size, The 
iron and copper mills, the copper foundry, where 
the copper is rolled into sheets for sheathing by 
steam-power, the rigging and mast-houses, timber 
berths, saw-pits, seasoning sheds and mast-ponds, 
are all on the most extensive seale. Probably, 
however, the most interesting machinery is that 
invented, or, at all events, vastly improved, by Sir 
Isantbert Brunel, for cutting blocks. It is ex- 
ceedingly ingenious, and has been productive of a 
vast saving of labour, During the late war up- 
wards -of 4,000 working-men were employed: in 
Portsmouth dockyard, of whom 1, ship- 
wrights and ‘caulkers; but in time of peaee the 
numbers are greatly reduced, 

In the dockyard are the navy pay oitiee, the 
residences of the port-admiral, the admiral-super- 
intendent, and the heads of the principal depart- 
mes ts of the estab. ‘The port-admiral’s residence, 
tormerly that of the commissiCher (whose duties 
are now peNormed by the superintendent), is an 
elegant edifice of white briek, surrounded by gar- 
dens. Near it is the Royal Naval College, a spa- 
cious dark brick edifice, Grected in [729, its centre 
surmounted by a cupola and observatory well fur 
nished with instruments. Here youths intended 
for the navy ywere formerly instructed in naviya= 
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tion; but, in 1888, the college was remodelled, 
and is now appropriated to the instruction of 
junior naval and marine officers in the higher 
branches of seience connected with their profession, 
and especially the prineiples and practice of naval 
gunnery, ‘The officers belonging to this establish 
nent are bearded and lodged in the college, but 
are borne on the books as part of the complement 
ofa ship of the line in the harbour. Immediately 
facing the residence of the port-admiral is a 
jiandsume white brick building, intended originally 
for a school or college of naval architecture, for 
the education of a ‘ superior class of shipwrights ; 
‘a plan which, though on no very” satisfactory 
grounds, has since been abandoned. On the green, 
4n front of the last mentioned building, is a 
bronzed Ieaden statue of William ILI]. Adjacent 
to the college is a chapel-of-ease for persons at- 
tached to the dockyard, The latter was, ding 
last century, the scene of several contlagrations. 











One of these, in £776, was clearly the work of an | 


incendiary, who was convicted and exceuted for 
the offence, ‘The dockyard is, however, daily 
open to the inspection of visitors who apply for 
admission at the gate. 

To the S. of the dockyard, and nearer the 
mouth of the harbour, is the ¢ gun-whayf,’ or arse- 
nal for ordnance stores. ‘This is an extensive and 
very complete establishment, As a depot for 
eamnon it is inferior to the arsenal at Woolwich, 
Dut, in most other respects, it 
the Jatter, It comprises many extensive and 
handsome storehouses, filled with all kinds of am- 
munition; a neat armoury roofed with copper, 
and containing small arms for 20,000 men ; a labo- 
ratory, and various other offices, spacious qua; 
along the harbour, and a terrace of excellent ¥ 
dences for its officers, fronted by a finely planted 
inclosure, 
the two dv 





















isions of the old and new gun-wharf 


by the mill-pond; a dammed-up creek between | 


Portsmouth and Portsea, which supplies the moats 
of both, and also tums a considerable flour mill 
formerly attached to the yictualling office, but 
now in private hands, ‘The vietualling depart- 
ment, which formerly occupied some large piles 
of building within the town of Portsmouth, was, 
in 1828, removed to Weovil (sce Gosport) ; and 
its former storchouses have partly been purchased 
by merchants of the town, and partly given place 
to a handsome tow of modem dwellings, the new 
almshuuses, and the building of the Philosophical 
Society. ‘The custom-house is an insignificant 
Juilding, but in a convenient situatiun, The 
functions of governor are exercised by a lieu 
governor, who occupies a noble mansion in Ifigh 
Street, formerly the residence of the port-admiral. 
_ Portsmouth appears to have been originally for- 
tified by Edward IV. Its works were greatly aug- 
mented aud improved during the reigns imme- 
diately succeeding, and in those of Elizabeth, 
Charles If. and James LL, Under William IIT. 
they were completed, nearly as at present, the 
town being alniost wholly enclosed within a bas- 
tioned eneeinte, the ramparts faced with masonry, 
and encircled with broad moats, with a glacis be- 
yond. But, owing to the rise of Portsea, the-N. 
side of these works soon became useless; aid, in 
1770, the government began also to surround 
Portsea with work#on a still more extensive scale, 
At present a continuous line of rampérts extends 
youn both towns, and the belt, of: fortification is 
completed by the works surrounding Gosport, on the 
opposite side of the harbour. ‘The ramparts, being 
planted with elms and poplars, form thy: favourite 
promenades of the inhab. ; and facing the sea is the 
Miatform, a fine stone battery, mounting’25 pieces 
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of cannon, and commanding an extensive and 
beautiful view. Portsmouth is entered by four, 
and Portsea by two, carriage gateways, some 
having considerable architectural beauty. Besides 
the town batteries, Spithead and the approaches 
to the harbour are defended by Southsea Castle, 
and Forts Cumberland, Blockhouse, and Monk- 
ton, Southsea Castle, founded by Henry VIIL, 
about 1 m. SE. Portsmouth, is built almost wholly 
of stone; as are Forts Monkton and Blockhouse 
on the mainland. Fort Camberland, on the EB, 
extremity of Portsea Island,a structure of the last 
century, covers a Sarge space, and has carthen 
ramparts faced with brick, and barrack-reom for 
000 men. ‘The town, its suburbs, and auxili- 
ary fortresses are garrisoned by the Portsmouth 
divisions f royal marines and marine artillery, 
and a certain number of infantry of the line, 
Within the town are several capacions and excel- 
lent barracks, and there are others in the gun- 
wharf, at Tipner and Hilsea. Vortsmouth has a 
military hospital, and a marine infirmary situated 
between the custom-house and the gan-wharf, 
But Haslar Hospital for the reception of sick and 
wounded seamen, the principal establishment of 
its kind in the kingdom, is on the opposite side of 
the harbour at Gosport’ (which see). ‘The chief 
engineering department for the 5. and W. of Eng- 
land, and the residences yf the commandants of 
the marines and ciyineers, are among the other 
wrincipal government buildings, “ 

The par, charch of Portsmouth, founded-about 
1220, but principally rebuilt in 1693, is a spacious 
tone edifice with a square tower, 120 ft. in height, 
surmounted by a cupola and vane, which forms 
an important landmark, Among other monu- 
| ments, it has one to Villiers, duke of Bucking- 
ham, assassinated Jicre in 1628, ‘The vicarage is 
n the patronage of Winchester College. Ad 
ining the grand parade is the garrison chapel 
nd hurying-ground. In Portsea are two chapels 
St. John’s and St. George's, St. Paul's, 
Southsea, and All Saints’, Newtown, are elegant 

f ilar architecture, the former 
built in 1822, at an expense of 15,2294, and the 
} latter, in 1827, at a cost of 12,4642 Portsea par. 
church is an antiquated edifice at Kingston, about, 
from the town, and surrounded by a very 
ive cemetery. The living is a vicarage, in 
the patronage of St. Mary's College, Winchester. 
There are numerous places of worship fur Inde- 
Baptists, Wesleyaus, Bryanites, Scotch. 
5 ans, Unitarians, Rom. Caths., General 
Kaptists, and Jews, The town-hall and gaol to- 
gether occupy a large editice; the latter, which 
ig cleau, convenient, and well conducted, is under 
the jurisiction of ‘the borough magistrates. A 
market-house and exchange, the general dispen- 
sary, savings’ bank, workhouses, female peni- 
tentiary, beneficial ‘society's hall, literary and 
philosophical institution, with a handsome edi- 
fice, and a good museum and library ; Hampshire 
library with 5,000 volumes, the King's Rooms at 
Southsea, with an excellent bathing cstablish- 
meut, Green Row and York Rooms, used for balls, 
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and a theatre, ate the other principal buildings of 
public interest. There are Planeastrian. and na- 
tional schools, an endowed free grammar school 
for 50 boys; and Sc. Paul's school, a joint-stock 
subscription academy for superior classical and 
mathematical instruction; besides several good 
private academies, a mechapics’ institute, forensi¢ 
apt philharmonic societies, and various charitics, 
the ffondon road, about 14 m, from the tewn, 

is a new and spacious public cemetery. 
Tn addition to its other conveniences, Ports- 
mouth harkour enjoys an important advantage 


PORTSMOUTH 


of opening into the celebrated road of Spithead, 
between the: Hampshire coast and the Isle of 
Wight. It derives its name from a sand-bank 
called the Spit, extending about 3m, in a SE. 
direction, from the narrow neck or tongue of land 
on which Gosport is built. A sbip of war was 
formerly kept moored, as a guard or receiving 
“ship, at the head of this bank; but since the 
peace this practice has been discontinued, and 
the roadstead is merely marked by buoys placed 
at regular intervals, it is here that ships fitted 
out in the docks and harbour rendezvous before 
going to sea, and it is also a sceure and con- 
venient asylum for the Channel flect and other 
vessels, during the occurrence of storms. From 
its eafety aud capaciousness this roadstead is called 
by sailors, ‘the king's bed-chamber? ——* 
Inasmuch as Portsmouth depends for support. 
on its being a gecat naval port and arsenal its 
prosperity ix nceessarily greatest during war. At 
present, however, if we compare it with previous 
periuds of peace, it may be said to be flourishing. 
Tt necessarily bas a considerable trade in the 
importation ‘of the various articles required in 
its numerous establishments, and for the supply 
of the inhabs., and the victualling of the fleet, 
In January, 1864, there belonged -to the port, [53 
sailing vessels under 50, and 99 above 50 tons, 
besides 9 steamers, of an aggregate burthen of 
tons, The gross customs’ revenue amounted 
to 224782, in 1863, 

Portsmouth is connected with Arundel and Lon- 
don by a navigable canal, and communicates with 
Gosport by a tloating bridge for passengers and 
carriages, the property of a company incorporated 
in 185%, Steamers ply to Ryde, Cowes, Lyming- 
ton, Havre, Plymouth, Dublin, and other ports, 

Portsmouth” received its first charter from 
Richard 1., which was confirmed by various sub- 
sequent monarchs. Under the Municipal Reform 
Act it is divided into seven wards; its municipal 
ofticers being a mayor, 13 aldermen, and 42 coun- 
cillors, It has a commission of the peace under a 
recorder, und the boundaries of the municipal and 
parl, bor. are co-extensive. Petty. sessions are 
held three times a week, and a county court is 

















established here, before which 2,181 pliints were { 


entered in 1848, Portsmouth has sent 2 mems, 
to the H. of U, since the 23d Edward I.; the right 
of election down to the Reform Act being vested 
in the mayor and corporation, the number of 
which seldom exceeded 60, ‘The electoral limits 
Were enlarged by the Tsoundary Act, so as to 
include all the parish of Portséa with the old 
borough ; and, in 1865, there were 4,583 regis 
tered electors, Portsmouth is one of the poll: 
places at elections for the S, division of ifamp- 
shire. Markets on ‘Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Sa- 
turdays, ‘The charter of Richard I. established a 
fair in the town, culled the ‘Free Mart, which 
lasts for 15 days from July 10, and is succeeded 
by a 8 days’ fair on Portsdowni Hill, attended by 
a great concourse of people, 

The earliest mention of Portsmouth occurs in 
the Saxon chronicle, which states that it existed 
in 501, It probably owes its: origin to the sea 
having retired from’ Porchester, probably the anc. 
Portus Adurni at the upper end of the harbour, 
on which account the inhabs, removed thither, 
and built a town at the mouth of the port. It 
was taken and burnt by the French ‘in 1377, but. 
Was soon recovered, and in the reign‘of Henry 
VII. had become the principal naval arsewal of 
England. 

Porrsmoutiz, a town and port of entry in the 
U, States, being the largest town, though not 
the cap. of New ILampshire, on a peninyula’ in 
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the Piscataqua, 3 m. from the Atlantic, 40 m. 
ESE. Concerd, and 50 m. NNE. Boston. Pop, 
12,109 in 1860. The town is well built, and 
having: suffered severely at different times from 
fire, is now fnostly constructed of brick. It has 
many handsome heuses, and there are several 
gvod public buildings, including a fine episcopal 
church, various other churches, a court-house, 
gaol, almshouse, academy, and atheneum. Its 
harbour is one of the best im America; it is com- 
pletely land-locked, and is accessitile to vessels of 
the largest size, having 40 ft. water in the channel 
at low tide, It is defended by several forts, and 
on Great Island at the W, entrance is a Jight- 
house, with a fixed light 90 ft. above the sca, 
Two bridges cross the Piscataqua at Portsmouth, 
one of which is one-third of a mile in length, 
On Navy Island, opposite the town, is a navy- 
yard, belonging to the United States, with three 
wet-docks, and other establishments fit for the 
construction of large ships of war, Portsmouth 
has a considerable trade, it being the only sea- 
port of New Hampsh: 

PORTUGAL (KINGDOM OF), anc. Lusitania, 
the most W, state of continental Europe, occupying 
the greater part of the W. portion of the Spanisit 
| peninsula, between the 37th and 42nd degs, N. Jat, 
| and the Gth and L0th W, long., having E, and N, 
Spain, and S, and W. the Atlantic. “Length, N. 
to S,, about 350 m.; average breadth, rather more 
than 100 m, ‘The kingdom is divided into seven 
provinces, the area of which and population, ac- 
cording to the census of 1838, and of 1858, is given 
in the subjoined table:— 








Provinces | Arca, Population Population 





Sq. Mites in 186% 

Minho. + 2,671 872,400 | 860,479 
Tras-os-Moutes «| 4,065 | 331/200 | 324/295 
Beira, Upper } 3,586 {] 996,350 | 1,025,371 
Beira, Lower 109,200 | "161,222 
Estremadura «| 8,834 | 790,700 | 755,129 
Aleutejo . .) 10.255 | 8143310 | 305;404 
Algarve =. 6) 2,099 {135,260 | 162,784 

Total. — «| 36,510 | 3,549,420 | 3,584,677 








Geographically considered, Portugal can be re- 
| garded in no other light than as a de ndency on, 
Jor portion of Spain; and, in fact, all the moun- 
tain chains and great rivers by which she is: tra- 
versed originate in the eastern and more extensive 
portion of the peninsula, ‘The principal moun- 
tain chain, the Sierra de Estrella, runs SW, and 
| NE, from the Spanish frontier, near Almeida, to 
| Cape Koca, near Lisbon, the most westerly land 
in Europe, lat. 38° 46’ 30” N., long. 9° 30' 24” W, 
‘The culminating point of this chain, near Co. 
vilha, is 7,524 feet above the sea, Another chain, 
the Sierra Monchique, rans across the prov. of 
Algarve, the most southerly in the kingdom, ter- 
minating in Cape St. Vincent. ‘There are a great 
j number of inferior chains, and the provinces to 

the N. of the Douro are ‘especially encumbered 
with mountains, 

The great tivers, the Tagus, Douro, Minho, and 
Gaudiana, have their soyrces in Spain, though 
{| they are joined by some considerable atiluents in 

their passage through Vortugal, There are but 
j few lakes, and those of no importence ;. but mine. 
ral and hot sjgings are not uncommon. Water, 
in many districts, particularly in the S., is both 
[gearee and bad; and, in consequence, extensive 

cts in the great plain of Alemtejo and other 
provinces are nearly uninhabitable. The climate 
4s, in general,“milder and more agreeable than in 
Spain, owing to the height of the mountains and 
the great extent of cuast, In the ragged tracts 
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of the NE, (Tras os Montes) the air ig in many 
parts keen. In the valleys, and in the S. part of 
the kingdom, the case is generally very different ; 
but all along the coast the heat is tempered by 
the sea breezes, Snow seldom fies on the low 
ground; but the rains of winter are often heavy 
and long continued; and at this season the v 
nity of Lisbon and other parts of the country are 
very subject to earthquakes. Violent hurricanes 
are also of frequent occurrence. 

‘The general aspect of Portugal is similar to that 
of Spain, and even more luxuriant. 

—— ‘It is a goodly sight to see 
‘What heaven hath done for this delicious land! 
‘What frnits of fragrance binsh on every tree! 
‘What goodly prospects o'er the hills expand ? 
‘Childe Harold, canto i. st. xv. 

The vegetable products ate very various, as 
well from difference of latitude as from the great 
variety of elevation. Wheat, barley, oats, lax, 
hemp, and other products of a northern latitude, 
are raised in the igh grounds, vines and m ne: 
those of warmer temperature, and rice in the low | 
grounds, ‘The chief feuits are olives, oranges, and | 
Jemons; but the last two grow only in the warm 
and sheltered valleys of the S$. and central parts 
of the kingdom, ‘Che woods are extensi in the | 
N. they consist principally of oak; in the central | 
yrovinees of chestuut, and in the S. of sea pine, 
Wehes; and cork trees, Algarve produces the 
American aloe, date, and other intertropical pro- 
ducts; and Portugal is supposed to have a greater 
number of indigenous plants than apy other pact 
of Europe, (Balbi, &: ai Statistique, i, 145.) 
Silk is produced of very good quality and, in 
general, any deticiency, whether in vegetable or 
animal products, is to be imputed not to the soil 
or climate, but to the indolence and unskilfulness 
of the people, 

The agrieuiture of Portugal, though recently 
it has begun to improve, is still, speaking gene- 
rally, in the most backward and degraded state 
imaginable. A variety of circumstances have con- 
spired to bring about this result; among which, 
the heat of the climate and the want of water, 
especially in the southern provinees, have, no 
doubt, a very considerable intluence. Probably, 
however, the mildness of the climate has beer 
still more injurious than its aridity, for this has at 
onee encouraged the indolence, and lessened the 
wants of the people. And if to these powerful 
physical causes we add the pernicions practice of 
exempting the clergy and nobility from thos 
direct taxes which were made to fall with dl 
full weight on the cultivators; the vast amount 
of property in mortmain, and prevented from 
coming into the hands of those who would turn it 
to the best account; the want of a proper method 
of letting, and the consequent insceurity of the 
occupiers; the want of a manufacturing pop, and 
of great towns, that is, of markets for agricultural 
produce; the extreme ‘badness of the roads, and 
the difficulties in the way of internal communi- 
cation; the number of saints’ days, fasts, and 
other superstitious observances; and the igno- 
tance of the people; we shall certainly haye little 
eause to wonder at the low state of agriculture in 
most parts of the country, 

Tn the greager portion of the kingdom the 
farmers are quite unacquainted with the rotation 
of crops, and, one would be almoSt disposed to 
conclude, of the differences of soil, inasmuch as 
they continue to raise the game crops indiscrimi-e, 
nately from al} sorts of land. ‘heir implements 
are of the clumsiest and radest décription; the 
harrow and the hoe were, till lately, nearly un- 
known, and thrashing was usually performed by 
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trampling the grain under the feet of horses and 
cattle. ‘Though, in so dry a country, the com- 
mand of water and the irrigation of the lands be 
indispensable, this, in many extensive districts, is 
quite neglected. In consequence, the country is 
in parts but little occupied, and the traveller 
sometimes proceeds a distance of 15 or 20 m, 
without discovering as many houses, ‘To show 
the deficiency of the means of communication, it 
may be sufficient to state that, on travelling from 
‘Abrantes to the Spanish frontier, along the N. 
side of the agus, a distance of about 100 m., 
there are six rivers to cross without a single 
bridge, though they are fordable only in dry 
weather, 

It must not, however, be supposed that these 
statement’ apply equally to the whole country. 
The inhabs, of the greater part of the provs. of 
Entge-Douro-c-Minho and Tras-os-Montes, to the 
N.of the Douro, and of the adjoining portions of 
Beira, participate, to a considerable extent, in the 
industrious qualities of their neighbours the Ga- 
licians, (See Ganicra.) An abundant supply of 
water is here provided, partly from natural streams, 
but principally from wells dug in the sides of the 
niountains ; and, in consequence, good corn erops 
ure raised in the lower grounds, while the hills 
are covered with vineyards, and olives and other 
fruits are also extensively raised, 

But, with these exceptions, agriculture in Por- 
tugal is, at this moment, probably in a more back~ 
ward state even than in Spain, or any other 
Furopean country. We incline, however, to 
think that this will not long be the case, ‘The 
more intelligent classes have at length become 
re of the vicious nature of the Institutions 
h have so long prevented the development 
of industry; and, of Tate years, most important, 
changes have been effected in the tenures under 
vhich landed property is held, and in its distri 
bution, ‘The feudal rights of the nobility and 
other landed proprietors have been suppressed ; an 
equal system of direct taxation has been intro- 
duced ; and a large extent of crown property and 
of estates belonging to monasteries, sold at low 
prices, has mostly found its way into the hands of 
industrious proprietors, Hence, though the want 
of capital, the ignorance and indolence of the 
peasantry, be most formidable obstacles to the 
rapid spread of improvement, it has notwithstand- 
ing already made a considerable progress. In 
proof of this we may mention that, despite the 
facilities afforded for the importation of corn and 
other bulky products from the interior into Lis- 
bon, by means of the Tagus, which runs through 
the centre of the kingdom, that city was long in- 
debted to foreign countries for a considerable por- 
tion of her supplies of corn; but this, we are glad 
to say, is no longer the ease; and, in 1839, for the 
first time for centuries, considerable quantities of 
Portuguese corn were shipped from the Tagus! 
Flax, hemp, and potatoes are grown only to a 
small extent; and, owing to the want of due 
care and attention, the olive oil is of an inferior 
quality, 

Wine, however, is the staple produce of Portu- 
gal, and that by which she is best known in the 
United Kingdom, The red wine, called port, 
from its being all shipped from Oporto, is pro- 
tiuced in the Upper Douro, about 50 m, above 
Oporto, on a succession of low hills on both sides 
the river, haying the finest soil and exposure. 
The produce of this district is generally divided 
into ‘two sorts of wine, the vinko da Feitoriu, or 
Factory-wine, for exportation; and the vinko do 
ramo, an inferior wine for home consumption and 
distillation. Great complaints having been made, 
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about the middle of‘last century, by the mer- 
chants in England and their agents in Oporto, of 
the bad quality aud adulteration of the wine, the 
matter came under the- notice of the Portuguese 
* government; and the method which it took to re- 
dress the evil is singularly illustrative of its saga- 
city and principles of action. Instead of leaving 
the matter to be adjusted between the growers of 
the wine and the merchants, or, at farthest, con- 
tenting itself with confiscating such wines as were 
found to be adulterated, it made over the whole 
district to a joint-stock company, and invested 
them with almost <lespotic privileges. Thus the 
agents of the company were authorised to class 
the wines belonging to individuals, and to fix 
their maximum price; so that the company be- 
came, in fact, the sole buyer, at its own price, of 
the wines produced within the limits of its chacter. 

But for the rooted taste for the wines of the 

Upper Douro established in Great Britain through 

the influence of the long-continued high discrimi- 

nating duty on French wines, it is probable that 

the institution of the company would have de- 

stroyed the Portuguese wine trade. It has how- 
, owing to the continued demand for the 
British markets, continued to keep its ground, or 
rather to increase, though not nearly to the ex- 
tent that, under other circumstances, might have 
been anticipated. It is% curious fact, that the 
Oporto wine company, after bemg suppressed by 
Don Pedro as a nuisance, has been re-established, 
though with less oppressive privileges. In addi- 
tion to port, considerable quantities of Lisbon, 
Calcayella, and other white wines, a ported, 
Some red wine is also exported from Figuciras, 

‘The pastures it Minho, and in the Sierra Estrella 
and some other parts, are excellent; but through- 
out most part of the kingdom they are very much 
neglected. In consequence of the great number 
of fast days enjoined by the church, few cattle 
were reared; and a large proportion of those re- 
quired for the consumption of the principal towns 
were imported from Galicia and other adjacent 
Spanish provs. Horses are scarce, oxen being com- 
mouly used for draught, except in towns, ‘Males, 
however, are numerous, and of an excellent breed ; 
and, with asses, are generally preferred, on account: 
of the rugged nature of the country, to horses for 
travelling, Sheep breeding is principally con- 
ducted in Beira, whence large fiacks are sent to 
winter in Alemtejo. ‘The wool of the Portuguese 
sheep might, no doubt, with a little attention, be 
rendered equal to that of the Spanish sheep; but. 
no pains haye been: taken to improve its quality. 
Goats and hogs are numerous; and the latter are 
of a superior Kind, and vield excetlent hams. Tht 
fisheries, which were formerly important, are now 
insignificant; except in Algarve, where tunny and 
pilehards are taken, 

‘The mineral products are considerable, though 
few mines except those of iron have been wrought, 
iu consequence partly of the scarcity of fuel, and 
partly of the supply of minerals (chietiy copper 
and lead) from Brazil. The mountains abound in 
fine marble, and contain traces of gold and silver. 
Large quantities of salt of a very superior quality 
are protuced in bays along the coast by natural 
evaporation, especially at Sctubal or St, Ubes, 
whence it is largely exported. 

is obtained by washings; and in an- 
gus Was famous for its golden sands: 
‘eris arenis celebratur. (Plin, Hist. 
Nat,, lib. iy. cap. 22.) Coal is found near @porto 
and elsewhere; and lead and antimony are raised, 
but. not to any considerable amount. ~ 

Munufactures and Trades.—Vhe manufactures 
of Portugal are in a very backward state: they 
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are in general carried on in separate cottages, like 
the coarse woollens of North Wales, or. the linen 
of Normandy, and are founded on the: primitive 
plan of- every family manufacturing for its own 
consumption, Manufacturing establishments are 
but few in number, and are principally for the pro- 
duction of woollens, silk, and earthenware. Cotton. 
has also been atternpted of late years, and paper, 
glass, and gunpowder are made in a few places. 
‘The cottons, woollens, linens, hardware, and earth- 
enware of England are all largely imported into 
Portugal, and are used by all but the very lowest 
classes. A very superficial knowledge even of some 
of the commonest arts exist. ‘The carriages of all 





kinds, more particularly waggons and carts, agri- 
cultural implements, cutlery, locks, and keys, are 
ludicrously bad, ‘The chief forte of the Portuguese 
appears to lic in ship-building and stone-masonry ; 
they 


also excel in embroidery, and make good 
‘ial flowers, and lace. 

The navigation and commercial intercourse of 
Portugal are of more importance ; and though, even 
in the times of Emannel and Albuquerque, they 
were by no means so extensive as is generally sup- 
posed, they were, notwithstanding, very consider- 
able, and appeared immense from the small amount 
of the shipping and trade of other nations, Fora 
long time past the import and export trade of the 
country has been conducted chiefly by foreign 
merchants, pai larly British, settled in Lisbon 
and Oporto, The exports consist almost entirely 
of raw produce, or of wine, oil, salt, wool, fruits, 
and cork, The imports include corn and flour, 
cotton goods (by far the most important article), 
hardware, woollens, lish, linens, earthenware, drugs, 
tea, and coal, 

The commercial relations of Portugal are chiefly 
with Great Britain, and there is very little trade, 
either by land or sea, with other countries. Next 
to. Great Britain, but far below, stand Brazil and 
France. ‘The relative importance of British trade 
with Portugal will be seen by the following figures 
—The imports for the year 1863, from all coun- 
trices, amounted to 14,287,289,742 milreis; from 
Great Britain and British possessions they amounted. 
to 7,220,990,500; and from Newfoundland to 
4,283,822 milreis. The goods which entered 
Portugal for home consumption from Great Britain. 
‘and British possessions amounted to considerably 
over one-half the entire importations from all other 
countries, while the exports to Great Britain and 
British possessions extended to nearly one-third 
of the entire export trade of the country, In the 
year 1863 the entire real value of produce im- 
ported into the United Kingdom from Portugal 
amounted to 2,833,8092., which sum exceeded that 
of the preceding year's returns by 293,413/.; that 
of 1861, by 870,9107.; that of 1860, by 453,6607.; 
that of 1859, by 823,069/,; and that of 1858, by 
1,254,0342 Wine, as already stated, is the chief 
article of Portuguese exports, ‘The official returns 
relative to the wine trade of the Douro district 
show that in 1852 the number of pipes produced 
was 92,096, of which 35,833 were approved by the 
tasters as exportable; in 1862 the total quantity 
produced was 71,592 pipgs, of which 54,291 were 
approved, The registered produce of the vintage 
of 1863 in the Douro district amounted to 82,866 
pipes. ‘There were exported from Oporto in 1860, 
27,860 pipes, pf which 22,416 were sent to-Great 
Britain. In 1861 the exports were 26,908 pipes, 
of which 22,945 reached Great Britain; and in 
1862 the exports reached 29,711 pipes, the number 
sent to Great Britain being 24,832. A large pro- 
portion of th? residue was exported to British pos- 
sessions, 

‘Till the recent construction of a line of railway 

is . 
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from Lisbon to Oporto, and another line to Badajoz 
in Spain, there were scarcely any means of in- 
ternal communication in Portugal, There is no 
navigable canal ; and, till of late years, not a single 
road in Portngal was practicable for carriages for 
more than 20 or 80 m. from Lisbon, In fact, the 
only mode of travelling by land was in a litter, or 
on the back of a mule or horse; and in the wine 
country of the Douro, or in the province of Minho, 
two oxen sometimes took a whole day to convey 
a pipe of wine 5 or G m.; and to prevent the cart 
from being overturned, it was attended by 2 men. 

Accounts are kept in reis and milreis; the milrea 
contains 1,000 reis, and is worth about 4s. 6d, ‘The 
dobrao or doubloon = 31, 6s. 6d.; the crusade = 
about 2s. 6d. The lb. is 4,589 kilogr., or rather 
more than the lb. avoird.; the arroba =32 lbs, ; the 
quintal = 4 arrobas, The mayo for grain, &e. 
24 bushels; the almudo = 44 gallons. The Por- 
tuguese foot is a little longer than the Engtish, 

Constitution —Like the peninsular kingdoms of 
Castile and Aragon, Portugal had anciently her 
cortes or assemblies of the states. 
assemblies, held at Lamego in 1141, conferred the 
title of king on Alfonso Henriquez, who had two 
years previously «defeated the Moors in the great 
battle of Ourique. The cortes at the same time 
enacted a law for regulating the succession to the 
throne, in which, among other things, it is laid 
down. that females shall not be eligible to the 
erewn, though in the direct order of succession, if 

- they have married a foreigner, and that their mar- 
rying a foreigner when on the throne shall be con- 
sidered equivalent to an act of abdication. ‘The 
powers of the cortes corresponded, in other respects, 
with those of similar assemblies in other countries; 
but their privileges and those of the sovereign were 
very ill defined ; and the latter contrived, in the 
course of time, to engross all the powers of the 
state; the government of Portugal became, in all 
respects, ax despotical as that of Spain; and the 
Yast convocation of the Cortes took place in 1697, 
(See L’Art de Veritier les Dates, part 11, tom, vii. 

40, vo. ed.) 

From this period down to the administration of 
the Marquis de Pombal (1750-1776), every abuse 
continued to multiply, and Portugal was distin- 
guished only by the imbecility of her government, 
the power and profligacy of the nobility and clergy, 
and the poverty and indolence of her people, ‘The 
Marquis de Pombal suppressed the order of the 
Jesuits and confiscated their estates; he also sup- 
pressed some of the more oppressive privileges of 
the nobility and clergy, and effected various im- 
portant reforms in several departments of th 
ministration. In other respects, however, his pol 
evinced the narrowest and most illiberal views; 
and, on his dismissal from power, most part of the 
old ‘abuses in the government revived, and the 
country continued in its former state of apathy and 
abasement, 

‘The events connected with the great war in the 

















peninsula, the emigration of the court to Brazil, 


the long continuance of the English armies in the 
country, the organisation of the Portuguese army 
on an improved footing, and the influence of the 
changes in Spain, laid’ the foundations of a new 
order of things, ‘The nation was dissatisfied with 
the continued residence of the court in Brazil, 
which, in fact, made Portugal a dependency of the 
latter, and the wish for some fundamental changes 
in the frame of the government became general. 





At length, in August, 1820, a revolution broke out,¢ 


and a free constitution was soon after established. 

‘The present fundamental law of the kingdom is 
the ‘Carta de Ley.’ granted by King Pedro IV., 
April 29, 1 





One of these: 





, and altered by an additional act, ! 


{KINGDOM OF) 


dated July 5, 1852. -The crown is hereditary in 
the female as well as male line, but with prefer- 
ence of the male in case of equal bitthright. The 
constitution recognises three powers in the state, 
the legislative, executive, and ‘moderating’ au- 
thority, the two last of which reside in the sove- 
reign and his responsible ministers. ‘There are 
two legislative chambers, the ‘Camara dos Pares,’ 
or House of Peers, and the ‘Camara dos Diputados,’ 
or House of Commons, which are conjunctively 
called the General Cortes, The peers, unlimited 
in number, but actually comprising 115, are named 
for life by the sovereign, by whom also the presi- 
dent and vice-president of the: first chamber are 
nominated, ‘The peerage was formerly hereditary 
in certain families; but on May 27, 1864, the 
cortes paSsed a law abolishing hereditary sueces- 
sion. The members of the second chamber are 
chosen in direct election by all citizens possessing: 
a clear annual income of 133 milrcis, or 222. The 
deputies must have an income of at least 890 mil- 
reis, or 892 per annum; but lawyers, professors, 
physicians, or the graduates of any of the leamed 
| professions, need nv property qualification, Con- 
tinental Portugal is divided into 37 electoral dis- 
tricts, returning 154 deputies, to which Madeira 
and the Azores add 23, Fach deputy las a remu- 
neration of about 103, a day during the session, 
‘The annual session lasts three months, and fresh 
elections must take place at the end of every four 
years. In case of dissolution, a new parliament 
must be called together within thirty days. ‘Tho 
general cortes meet and separate at speciticd 
periods, without the intervention of the sovereign, 
and the latter has no veto on a Jaw passed twice 
by both houses, All laws relating to finance and 
general taxation must originate in the chamber 
of deputies, 

Jnstice is administered in the first instance by 
the Juizes de Fora; and appeals are made to the 
corregidors of the proys., and from these to the 
Casa de supplicagiio at Lisbon, and the Relagdo do 
porto at Oporto. All these tribunals are, however, 
subordinate to the reyal court m Lisbon, Great. 
abuses are said to exist in almost every depart- 
ment, both .in the judicial and administrative 
branches, the inadequacy of the salaries leading 
to the acceptance of bribes, 

‘The religion of Portugal is the Roman Catholic, 
unalloyed with any taint of Protestantism, but 
contributing but little, if anything, to the morality 
of the people. The Inquisition no longer inter- 
feres with freedom of conscience, having been 
wlished in 1821. ‘The Portuguese church is 
under the jurisdiction of a patriarch, with ex- 
tensive powers; three archbishops, and fourtecn 
ops. Notwithstanding the hostility of the 
Marquis de Pompal to the monks, who used to 
jsay of them that they were la vermine ka plus 
dangereause qui puisse ronger un état, theit munbers 
previvusly to the late revolutions were estimated 
at about 8,000, and the revenne of the conventual 
establishments was supposed to exceed 1,200,0004, 
}ayear, However, an end has been put to this 
state of things: the monks at present have to 
support themselves as they best may, on a small 
stipend that has been allowed them, and most 
of their property has been confiscated. 

‘The language of Portugal is merely a dialect of 
the Spanish, differing but little more from the 
latter than Scotch from English, Education is, 
at once, little diffused and of bad quality, There 
is a ypiversity at Coimbra; besides which, seven- 
| teen high seminaries and numerous schools ty 
affording instruction to about 33,000 pupils, With 
the exception of Camoens, few l’ortuguese authors 
are known beyond the limits of ‘their country. 











































PORTUGAL (KINGDOM OF) 


The army consists of about 28,000 men ; 21,500 
infantry, 3,700 cavalry, and 2,400 artillerymen. 
The forces of. Portugal, whether naval or military, 
have in general been very inefficient. A partial 
stimulus was given, in 1760, to the Portuguese 
army by a German commander, the Count de 
Lippe; Put after his death his plans were not fol- 
lowed up; and it was not till 1809 that Portu- 
guese troops, recruited by British funds, and dis- 
ciplined by British officers, became worthy the 
ancient renown of their country. The navy, in 
1863, comprised 34 men-of-war, with an aggregate 
of 294 guns, Many of the ships, however, were 
reported to be not seaworthy, 

The public revenue, in the financial year 1868- 
64, amounted to—in the budget—16,371,266 mil- 
reis, or 8,415,572, and the expenditufe, in the 
same period, to 16,910,354 milreis, or $,757,856/, 
‘The revenue has not. much risen for the last thicty 
years, It was 11,940,15£ milreis in 183 
millions less, or 9,843,170 in 1844; and 10,792 
milreis in 1854. In the financial year 1 
the public income amounted to 12,206,747 milreis, 
or 2,746,5182 ; and in 1860-6) to 12,504,534 mil- 
reis, or 2,815,5202 The public debt. amounted, 
at the end of 1862, to 80,635,0002, of which the 
Joreign debt constituted about one-half, 

The Portuguese are but little indebted to the 
accounts given of them,@y travellers, But their 
character, as drawn by Du Chatelet (Voyage en 
Portugal, i, 69-71), though not very flattering, is 
held to be nearly correct. ‘II est, je pense, peu 
de peuple plus laid que celui de Portugal. Il est 
petit, basané, mal conformé, L’intérieur répond, 
en général, assez & cette repoussante enveloppe, 
surtout & Lisbonne, vit les hommes paroissent 
réunir tous les vices de lame et du corps. IL y a, 
au reste, entre la capitale et Je nord de ce royaume, 
une différence marquée sous ces deux rapports, 
Dans les provinces septentrionales, les horames 
sont moins noirs et moins laids, plus franes, plus 
lians dans la socicté, bien plus braves, et plus la~ 
boricux ; mais encore plus asservis, s'il est possible, 
aux prejugcs, Cette difference existe également 
pour les femmes; elles sont beaucoup plus blinches 
que celles du sud. Les Portugais, consider’s en 

général, sont vindicatifs, bas, vains, railleurs, pre 
somptueux & lexeds, jaloux, et ignorans, Aprés 
avoir retraced les défauts que j'ai cru apercevoir en 
eux, je serois injuste si je me taisois sur leurs 
bonnes qualités, Ils sont attachés & leur patrie, 
amis genéreux, fiddles, sobres, charitables, 
seroient bons cbrétiens, si le fanatisme ne | 
gloit pas. Jls sont si accoutumeés au 
de la religion, qu’ils sont plas superst 
advots, Les hidalgos, ou les grands de Port 
sont ¢res-bornés dans leur éducation; orzucillenx 
et insolens; vivant dans la plus grande ignorance, 
ils ne sortent presque jamais de leur pays pour 
aller voir les autres peuples.’ 

‘Phe Spaniards and Portuguese regard each other 
with a deep-rooted national antipathy. 


















‘Well doth the Spanish hind the difference know 
*Twixt him and Lusian slave, the lowest of the low.’ 





‘Strip a Spaniard of all his virtues, 
make a gooil Portuguese of him,’ says tac 
proverb. ‘I have heard it more truly said,’ says 
Dr. Southey (Letters, ii, 64), ‘add hypocrisy to a 
Spaniard’s vices, and you have the Portuguese 
character.’ 'The two nations differ, perhaps pur- 
posely, in many of their habits, ‘Almost every 














man in Spain’ smokes: the Portuguese never sdeath of Kin; 


smoke, but most of them take snuff, None of the 
Spaniards will use a wheelvarrow; none of the Por- 
tuuese will carry a burden : the one says, “It is tit 
only for beasts te draw carriages;” the ether, that 
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“Te is fit only for beasts to carry burdens.”’ In 
one respect, however, their tastes are identical, 
ball-tights being quite as popular among the Por- 
1uguese as among the Spaniards. The statements 
of another traveller, Semple, as to the Portuguese 
character, coincide with those of Du Chatelet, 
‘ The Portuguese are generally dark-complexioned 
and thin, with black hair, irascible and revengeful © 
in their tempers, and eager in their gestures on 
trivial occasions, They are also said to be indo- 
lent, deceitful, and cowardly ; but they are tem- 
perate in diet, and that may be classed at the 
head of their virtues, if, indeed, they have many 
more. They have no public spirit, and, conse- 
quently, no national character, An Englishman, 
or a Frenchman, may be distinguished in forcizn 
countries by an air and manners peculiar to his 
nation ; but any meagre, swarthy man may pass 
for a Portuguese.’ All classes seem to despise 
cleanliness; and Lisbon and the Portuguese towns 
generally are, certainly, entitled to the not very 
enviable distinction of being about the filthicst in 
Europe. ‘The morals of both sexes are said to be 
lax in the extreme, and assassination is a com- 
mon offence, But the fair presumption is, that, 
under the beneficial influence of modern progress, 
the abuses that have depressed and degraded. the 
nation will be extirpated; and that the Portu- 
guese will once more recover their ancient place 
among European nations, 

History—This country, anciently called Lasi- 
tania, was taken possession of by the Romans about 
anno 200 2.c., previously to which, some Pheeni- 
cian and Carthaginian colonies are supposed: to 
have been planted on its shores, It remained a 
Roman province till the fifth century, when it was 
invaded by the Suevi and Visigoths, ‘The Moors 
landing in the S, of Spain iu the early part of the 
eighth century, and meeting with little resistance 
from its thinly spread population, easily overran 
the greater part of Portugal; but the nature of 
the country favouring the operations of the in- 
habitants, they were not long in recovering pos- 











session of its more northern and mountainous por- 


tion, The name of Lusitania seems to have Leen 
exchanged about this period for that of Porte 
cale, subsequently chaned. into Portugal, from 
the circumstance of Oporto, the principal strong- 
hold of the Christians, being then called Calle, or 
Porto Calle, (D'Anville, Etats Formés en Europe, 
p. 192, 

In the 11th century Portugal became an earl- 
dom, under the kingdom of Leon and Castile; 
and during the 12th it was erected into an inde. 
pendent kingdom, Its power now rapidly in- 

and by the acquisition of Algarve, in 
1249, it arrived at its present limits, In the 
latter half of the Ith century the voyages and 
discoveries commenced which have shed immortal 
lustre on the Portuguese name, During ihe 15th 
century, Madcira, the Canaries, and Azores were 
discovered and colonised; and, in 1498, Vasco de 
Gama doubled the Cape of Good Hope, and opened. 
anew route to India, In the following century 
the Portuguese explored the coasts of Newfuund- 
land and America; took, possession of Brazil; 
made important acquisitions in India and the 
Persian Gulf, and discovered the Moluccas; by 
which successful enterprises they monopalised 
the commerce of the East, and a‘ great share ‘of 
that of the West, But the prosperity of Portugal 
was short-lived, After the disastrous defat and 
ig Sebastian, in Africa, in 1578, 
Philip UL, of Spain seized on the kingdom, which 
remained a Spanish prov. from 1580 to 1640; and 
when she regained her independence, the greater 
part of her commerce, and her foreign possessions, 












“4 POSEN ; , . POTOSI 


were in the hands of the Dutch. But, notwith-| the prov. Tt suffered greatly from earthquakes, 
standing the emancipation of Brazil, Portugal especialiy in 1684 and 1812. 
still preserves the Azores, Madeira, Cape de Verd, POTOSI (SAN LUIS DE), a city of Mexico, 
and Guinea Islands; the settlements of Angola | cap. of the state of same name, uear the source of 
and Mozambique, in Africa, and those of (za, | the river Tampico, 165 m. W. Tampico, and 75 m. 
Dilli (Timor), and Macao, in Asia, In 1807, Por- NNE, Guanaxuato; lat, 22° N,, long, 103° 1’ W. 
tugal was invaded by the French, when the royal Pop. of the city itself estimated at 15,000, but 
family removed to Brazil. John VI. dying in including the berries, or suburbs, which cover a 
1826, Dom Miguel usurped the throne in 1827, | large extent of ground, it may amount to from 
which he held till 1833 ; when, after a lengthence | 50,000 to 60,000, It presents a fine appearance: 
contest, Donna Maria II, founder of the still | the churches are lofty, and some of them very 
reigiing house of Braganza-Coburg, was estab- | handsome. ‘The streets are well built, very clean, 
lished in its possession, and intersect each other at right angles, ‘The 
POSEN, @ prov. of the Prussian monarchy, | houses in the square, and in the principal avenues 
comprising the portion of Poland assigned to | leading to it, are of stone, and two stories bigh ; 
Prussia by the treaty of Vierma in 1815, having | those in the suburbs are low, and of adobes (sun- 
N. the prov. of Prussia and Brandenburg, E. dried bficks). The government house in the 
Poland, and S. and W. Silesia and Brandenburg. | square has a front of cut stone, and is ornamented 
Tt is of a triangular shape, Area, 11,374 sq. m.| with Tonic pilasters. The markct-place is_well 
Pop. 1,494,621 in 1862, Principal towns, Posen supplied with meat, fruits, and vegetables, From 
and Bromberg. It is divided into two regencies, | its tuation the city is the natural depdt of the 
and these again into 6 circles, Surface generally | trade of Tampico with the N, and W. Mexican 
flat, and in part ocenpied- by extensive marshes | states. Its foreign trade is at present almost 
and forests. Principal rivers, Warta, Netze, and | wholly in the hands of natives of Old Spain or of 
Obra, Soil various, but generally clay and black | the tates, The European imports consist 
Toam intermixed with sand, and naturally very | principally of French brandies, wines, silks, and 
fertile. Principal products, corn, timber, wool, | cloths, English hardware and printed cotton 
and honey. Miuerals and manufactures wmim- goods, with some mantas or ordinary cotton. 
portant, A vast number of leeches are taken in manufactures from the Wj, States, In addition to 
this prov.. especially in the circle of Bomster. | its foreign trade, San Luis supplies the neigh- 
This is the most backward of the Prussian pro- | bouring states of Leon and Cohahuila with home- 
yinces, When it first came into the possession of | made yoods of various kinds, The people are 
Prussia, in 1792, the great bulk of its inhabs, were | better dressed, and, there are fewer beggars here, 
in a state of predial slavery, and were as ignorant | than in almost any other part of Mexico, 
and brutalised as can well be imagined. The| The mines in the neighbourhood have long 
vigorous and enlightened government of Prussia | ceased to be wrought, from exhaustion of the 
at once put down the excesses of the nobles, and | ores; they were, however, formerly very produc- 
has exerted itself, by introducing an improved | tive, A college, founded by voluntary subserip- 
judicial system, establishing schools and other- tion, and in a flourishing state, affords gratuitous 
‘wise, to improve the habits and condition of the | instruction to poor students in Latin, juris- 
Deople. ‘These efforts, combined with the total ; prudence, theology, and constitutional rights, 
abolition of servitude, have had the best effects; | ‘The city was founded in 5586. 
though a Jengthened period will still have to Porost, a city of Upper Peru or Bolivia, famous 
elapse before the vices and habits engendered by | for its silver mines, on the N. declivity of the 
centuries of slavery and degradation be completely | Cerro di Potosi, a mountain belonging to the 
eradicated, and the population become as intelli- | Andes, lat, 19° 36" S., long. 67 21, 45° W.; 64m. 
gent and industrious as in the more advanced | SW. Chuquisaca. Early in the 17th century this 
provinces, city is said to have had 150,000 inhabs.; but it is 
Posty, a city of Prussia, cap. prov. and reg. of ; now almost deserted, It is built on uneven 
the same name, at the confluence of the P’rozna | ground, and has a spacious square in the centre, 
with the Warta, 17 m. E. by S. Berlin, on the ‘The government-house, the town-house, and the 
railway from Breslau to Stettin, Pop, 51,282 in | guol, under the same roof, -oceupy one side; the 
1861, exclusive of a garrison of 7,853 men. treasury and government offices another; a con- 
the peace of 181 fortitieations have been iy | veut, and an untinished church the third; and 
improved, and it is now one of the bulwarks of} private houses the fourth, Extensive suburbs, 
the kingdom on the side of Rus ‘Though angonce tenanted by Indians and miners, are now 
old town, it is pretty well built. Principal edi-| without an iphab,, and the vestiges of the streets 
fives, cathedral and ‘town-honse. It is the resi- | are all that remain, Among the most remarkable 
dence of the provincial authorities, and of an | public ec is the mint, substantially built of 
archbishop; and has a court of appeal, a gym- | stone, in 1751, at a cost of 1,148,000 dolls, In 
nasium or college, a theological seminary for the | the prineipal square an obelisk 60 ft high was 
education of Catholics, and a school of arts, The | erected in honour of Bolivar, in 1825, The houses 
Dusiness of watch-making is carried on to some | of Potosi, generally, are of stone or brick, and of 
extent; and there are manufactures of Ivather, | only one story, with wooden balconies, but with- 
linen, and fire-arms. It has three great annual j out chimneys. The country round is perfectly 
fairs. Here, as in the rest of Poland, the buying | barren, and the climate disagreeable ; the rays of 
and selling of goods if chieily managed by Jews, | the sun are scorching at noon, while at night the 
who oecupy 4 particular quarter of the town. air is piercingly cold. The market is well sup- 
POTENZA (au. Lotentia), a city of South | plied; though, from many articles having to be 
Italy, cap. of prov. of its name, on a bill in aj brought from a copsiderable distance, the neces 
wild and rocky tract, near the source of the Ba saries, a8 well as the luxuries of life, are very 
ento, 54 m, E. Salerno, Pop. 12,789 im 1862. | dear. 
‘The city is fortiticd, and has a cathedral, several ‘The Cerro di Potasi, which is 18 m. in circuit, 
other chiirehes, and convents, a seminary, a royal | and rises to the height of 16,057 ft., is supposed to. 
college, lyceum, and hospital but, speaking gene- | be a solid mass either of the ores or the matrix of 
rally, it is poor and meanly built,” tis a bishop's | the precious metals, of which it has produced # 
see, aud the seat of the superior judicial courts for | vast quantity. Viewed from the city, it appears 
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POTSDAM 
dyed all over with numerous tints, green, orange, 
yellow, grey, and rose colour. The discovery of 
its wealth was made by an Indian, who, in hunt-~ 
ing some goats, slipped, and, to save himself, took 
hold of a shrub, which, in coming away from the 
ground, laid bare the silver at its root. “The mines 
were first wrought systematically in 1545, from 
which time, till 1803, they are said to have pro- 
duced 1,095,500,000 piastres, or 237,358,342. 
worth of silver on which duty was paid; and, 
during the same period, they also produced a 
- large quantity of gold; at the same time that 
great quantities of both metals were smuggled, or 
“put into circulation without payment of the duty. 
About 5,000 openings are said to have been made 
in the mountain; but the number of mines 
wrought during the present century }ms rarely 
exceeded 100, At one time, the mines yielded 
about 80,000 ducats a day; aud for a lengtheged 
period they produced about 9,000,000 dollars a 
year, But they had begun to deeline long pre- 
viously to the Tevolution; and since then they 
have been, whether from their exhaustion, defects 
+ in che mode of working, or the want of capital, 
nearly unproductive. The ore is pulverised in 
water-mills, worked with overshot wheels, at 
from 1 to 10 m, from the city; but, according to 

















PRAGUE " 
of that illustrious prince, and the place where 
he expired, on the 17th of August, 1785. The 
new palace and the marble palace are also in 
its vicinity. 

POUGHKEEPSIE, a town and river-port of 
the U. States, co. New York, on the Hudson, 70 
m. N. New York. Pop. 15,200 in 1860. The 
river-bank here is 200 ft, in height, but the town. 
has five convenient landing-places, Tt occupies 
about 1,800 acres, on which some 50 or 60 streets 
have been laid out, several of which are well 
paved. Many of the stores in the main street 
are equal to those of the Broadway in New York, 
and numeroas private houses exhibit both wealth 
and taste, There are numerous churches, a court- 
house, a gaol, a co, workhouse, an academy, and a 
Lancastrian school. Poughkeepsie has a consi- 
derable trade, and communicates regularly, by 
steam boats, with New York, Newbury, and other 
towns. It was founded by some Dutch families, 
in 1735, and incorporated in 1801. 

PRAGUE, a city of Bohemia, of which. it is 
the cap., near the centre of the kingdom, on the 
Moldau, by which it is intersected, 73.m. SSE. 
Dresden, and 152 m, NE, Vienna, on the railway 
from Dresden to Vienna. Pop. 142,588 in 1857, 
The city stands in a basin, surrounded on all sides 





Helms, both the mining aud redaction of the ore 
were conducted in the mest bungling manner. 

POTSDAM, a town of Prussia, proy, Branden- 
bury, cap. reg. at the confluence of the Rathe 
with the Havel, on an ‘sland formed by the two 
rivers, a canal and lakes, L7 m. SW. Berlin, on 
the railway from Berlin to Magdeburg. Pop. 
41,824 in 1861, excl. of garrison of 6,935 men. 
Potsdam bas been appropriately termed the Ver- 
sailles of Prussia, It is a favourite royal resi- 
dence; streets straight, broad, and well paved; 
and the houses, though frequently small, and not 
very commogious within, have, for the most part, 
splendid fronts, It is encompassetl by walls and 
palisades ; has numerous gates and bridges, some 
of which are highly ornamental; and is divided 
into three parts, the old and new towns, and Fre- 
derickstadt, The most remarkable edifices are, 
the palace, a magnificent. structure on the Havel. 
having attached to it a theatre, a menagerie, and 
spacious stables; the eharch of the garrison, in 
which are deposited the remains of Frederick the 
Great; the church of St, Nicholas, and the great 
military orphan hospital. In the old market-place 
is an obelisk of red Silesian marble, 75 feet high, 
on a pedestal of white Italian marble; on the base 
are inseribed the names of the great elector and 
his successors, The barracks are very extensive. 
There is a lyceum, a military school, with 
public schools of inferior note, and supdry literary 
establishments, ‘here are also, exclusive of the 
military orphan hospital, mentioned above, an in- 
firmary and workhouse, Potsdam was formerly 
more of a barrack than of a town; but for a 
good many years past it has been distinguished 
in various branclies of manufacture, 
of silk, hardware articles, and arms. si- 
tuated on a navigable river, communicating by 
canals and railways with many large towns, and, 
with the Elbe and the Oder, it has a good deal uf 
commerce. 

Pmsdam is a very old town, having existed 
in the 8th century: it did not, however, become 
a place of any importance till the elector Mre- 
derick William selected it for a residence, and 
began the pa It was materially imppoved 
by king Frederick William L,, but, like Berlin, 
it owes it principal embellishments to the taste 
and liberality of Frederick the Great, In i 
environs is Sans Suuci, the favourite residence 
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by rocks and eminences, upon the slopes of which 
the buildings rise tier after tier, as they recede 
from the water's edge; aud few cities of Austria, 
or, indeed, of any country, have so grand and 
imposing an external appearance, It is.divided 
into four quarters, of which two, the Altstadt and 
Neustadt, are on the right, and the others, the 

‘ite and Iradschin, on the left bank of the 
Molkdau. The Altstadt, or most ancient part of 
the city, stretches along the margin of the river, 
and for a considerable distance up the ascending: 
ground: it comprises the university and the arch- 
bishop's palace, the municipality, the principal 
churches and public edifices, the’ theatre, and all 
the superior shops. It is the district of commerce 
and general activity, and is crowded with a densa 
and active pop. Its streets are generally narrow, 
dark, and winding: the principal edifices massive 
and gloomy ; and the private buildings, usually 
of strecoed brick, are black with age and dirt, 
and so lofty as to exelade the light from the 
avenues between them; but, on the other hand, 
there is an air of antiquity, and a singularity 
of architecture about many of the edifices, public 
and private, that renders them at once yencrable 
and interesting, The open places are often sur- 
rounded by low heavy arcades, beside which are 
the churches or public buildings, exhibiting a 
antastic mixture of Gothic and Italian deco- 
rations; while at every turn the eye is met by 
some memorial of historical events. Beyond the 
Altstadt, surrounding it on three sides, and sepa- 
rated from it only by a large wide street termed 
the Graben, from its having been formerly the 
city ditch, is the Neustadt (new city), founded 
by the emperor Charles LV,, the strects of which 
are much more open and spacious, aud are yse~ 
nerally rectangular. Here are the vast. conyents, 
hospitals, and other publie buildings, which owed 
their magnificence tu the Yesuits, but the houses 
are poor, and the inhabitants, chiefly mechanics, 
artisans, and traders of the lower class, At one 
extremity of the Neustadt, up the Tiver, is the 
fortress and &rsenal of the Wisschrad, crected 
on a bluff rock, and connected with the line of 
works which extends in a curve behind the old 
fand new city, embracing them both, and descend- 
sing to the “wyer at each extremity. Qn the 
opposite bank of the Meldau, the surface of the 
ground is for a small space comparatively even, 
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behind which arises a range of high, bold, craggy 
hills, On the even space, and partly up th 
ascent, is built the Kleinseite (small side): this 
is the quarter of the aristucracy; in it are the 
palaces of the ancient Bohemian nobles, with 
attached gardens and shrubberies, which often 
extend high up the irregular ascent behind, 

"The lofty ridge above the Hradschin forms a 
magnificent termination of the prospect. as viewed 
from the bridge below or from the epposite side of 
the river, Here, on the summit of a long bold 
eminence, is the vast palace of the old Bohemian 
monarchs, and close behind it rise the choir and 
tower of the cathedral, Further on, along the 
hill, are groups of stately edifices, and beyond 
these again may be seen, on a loftier point, the 
fine Premonstratensian monastery of Strahow, 
with its lofty towers and dark thick groves over- 
hanging the river, ‘The quarters of Prague on the 
left, like those on the right bank of the Moldau, 
are incloscd by’ fortifications, but these are of 
Jittle strength, and were raised by Charles IV, 
merely to give employment to the working popu- 
lation, as the chance of invasion was then but 
inconsiderable, 

‘The bridge which connects Altstadt with the 
Kleinseite, the only one hitherto constructed 
within the limits of the city, is one of the longest 
in Austria, It is a ponderous structure of stone, 
1780 ft. in length and 85 in breadth, with a lofty 
tower at each extremity, and colossal stone sta- 
tues, single and in groups, among which is pre- 
eminent that of St.John Nepomuck, the tutelar 
saint of the city. Not far from the bridge, and 
attached to the Altstadt, is the Judenstadt, a dis- 
trict allotted to the Jews, whose number is about 
4,000, living, as usual, in crowded filthy abodes, 
forming a labyrinth of narrow winding streets. 

The Hradschin, or palace on the hill, is a vast 
pile, more remarkable, however, for extent than 
heauty. Jt is said to be larger than the palace at 
Vienna, and to comprise 440 apartments, inelud- 
ing the hall of Ladislaus, imperial audience- 
room, and hall of assembly for the states. On 
a narrow terrace immediately below the palace, 
two obelisks mark the spot where the imperial 
commissioners ant their secretary, sent thither 
with the most intolerant edicts against the Bo- 
hemian Protestants, were indignantly thrown out 
of the windows of the green chamber, by the 
deputios of the kingdom, in 1618, Notwithstand- 
ing the great height of the windows whence they 
were cjected, the commissioners escaped unburt, 
by falling, as is said, on a dunghill, This event 
may be regarded as the commencement of the 
30 years’ contest, ended by the peace of West- 
phalia in 1648, which, while it secured the| 
Tiberties of the rest of Germany, unfortunately 
coisummated the slavery of Bohemia, which had ! 
Jong: been foremost in freedom and toleration. 
The cathedral, begun in 1344 and finished in 
7486, is witbin the precincts of the Hradschin, 
It is a fine specimen of Gothic architecture, and 
is surmounted by a lantern-crown similar to that 
on the tower of St. Gile: inburgh, The choi 
built by Charles FV,, aud the unfinished chapels 
that sivround it, are Much admired. In the ca- 
thedral are the tombs of many Rolemian sov! 
reigus and other distinguished individuals ; a fine 
altar piece and other paintings ; mosaies, and the 
costly shrine of St. John Nepomutk, Others of 
the numerous churches, as that of the Thein- 
hirche, in which is the tomb of the famous astro- 
nomer, ‘fycho Brahé, whe died here on the 13th j 
October, 1601, are interesting fore their monu- 
ments. Prague lad formerly a great number of 
convents, but Joseph H. secularised most ef these 
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establishments. Among the chapels is one which 
is an exact representation of that of Loretto. 

‘The town-hall, arsenal, military hospital, mili- 
tary orphag asylum, lying-in hospital, principal 
workhouse, and theatre are amongst the finest of 
the public edifices. Of the private palaces, that 
built by the famous Wallenstein, duke of Fried- 
land, is the most remarkable, Though untinished, 
it is of immense extent, 100 houses having been 
pulled down to make room for its site. It still 
belongs to a collateral branch of Wallenstein’s 
family: the apartments and furniture, which are 
said to remain in their original state, are shown 
to strangers, and the park attached to the palace 
is thrown open to the public; but the residences 
of the nobility in the Kleinseite are mostly 
deserted.? They are generally large ugly build- 
ings, some, however, with a good deal of archi- 
teatural decoration; and the dirty rubbishy ap- 
pearance of their brick walls, half covered with 
worn-out stueco, conveys the idea of prisons or 
poorhouses rather than of mansions of distin- 
guished nobles, Their proprietors have transferred 
themselves and their wealth to the Austrian cap.; 
leaving to the Bohemians these sad memorials of 
times, when the court of Prague might have 
looked with scorn on the inferior splendour of 
¥ienna, Yet in some of these desolate abodes, 
covered with dust and rebbish, there are immense 
collections of books. The Lobkowitz library is 
said to comprise more than 70,000 vols. the 
Kinsky 40,000, the Klebelsberg 18,000, the Klam 
Martinitz 21,000, and others equal or superior 
numbers, In some of these palaces a few rooms 
are fitted up and occupied during winter by a 
minor branch of the family, and in many of them 
are offices for the stewards and managers of the 
Bohemian estates; but when, on particular ocea- 
sions, as, for instance, at the coronation of a so 
n, it is requisite for the proprietors to visit 
gue, they usually occupy apartments in some 
their own palace being quite unfit for their 
reception. There are, however, a few exceptions 
to this general emigration, Here and there may 
be found the mansion of some great noble, who 
still upholds the local dignity of his ancestors ; 
and below these highest magnates are a consider- 
able body of resident nobles, inferior in wealth, 
though perhaps not.in blood, who take a part 
in the provincial administration, and who form 
among themselves, in the winter season, an agree~ 
able and elegant society, In the palace of Count 
N a vallery rich in cabinet pictures of the 
Dutch and Flemish masters; and in that of Count, 

erg is the national musenm, comprising 
extensive collections of paintings, books, fossils, 
and natural objects, ‘The library, in the Strahow 
monastery, one of the finest apartments of its kind 
in Germany, comprises 4 collection of about 50,000 
volumes. 

The university of Prague, founded by Charles 
TV. in 1348, occupies a large edifice termed the 
Carolin, and is remarkable as the first great 
public school established in Germany. ‘The stu- 
dents were formerly divided into 4 nations, and 
are said, though there can hardly be a doubt that 
the statement is exaggerated, to have amounted, 
early in the 15th century, to 40,000, In conse- 
quence, however, of a measure proposed, in 1409, 
by Huss, who was then rector, to abridge the pri- 
vileges of the foreign students, more than half 
the pupils attending the university withdrew to 
Leipajc, Heidelberg, Cracow, and other seminaries, 
The Carolinum is now exclusively devoted to 
instruction in medicine, Jaw, and the sciences; 
while education in theology is conducted in the 
Clenientinum, an immense building, founded by 
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Ferdinand TIL, in 1658, as a convent and semi- 
nary for Jesuits, The university library, in the 
latter, comprises about 150,000 vols. It has atsoan 
observatory, botanic garden, and various museum: 
and is attended by about 1,706 students. There are 
3 gymonasia, preparatory to the university, with 
several other high schovls. eccles a), ¥ 
and Jewish schools, a polytechnic institute, con- 
servatory of music, academy of the fine arts, and 
many orphan and deaf and dumb asylums, and 
other charities. The Jews settled here at a very 
early period, and have an infirmary and orphan 
asylum, of their own, and as many as 9 syna- 
Bogues, ‘one of which is very ancient. t 

rague has manufactures of printed cotton, 
linen, silk, and woollen stuffs, ieather, hats, 
Tiqueurs, earthenware, and refined sugar, and is 
the centre, not merely of the commerce of; 
Bohemia, but of an éxtensive and rapidly in- 
creasing transit trade, It owes this ‘distinction 
to its situation on the Molday, or principal arm 
of the Elbe, which is navigable by large boats to 
Budweis (80 m, direct distance $. from the city), 
where it is joined by a railway from Lintz, on the 
Danube. Prague is thus rendered the centre, as 
it were, of the communication between Hamburg 
on the one hand, and Vienna on the other; and 
is, besides, connected by railway with Dresden, 
Leipsic, and other Germap cities, Several annual 
Suies are held here, including a large wool fair in 
une, 

‘ Owing,’ says an English traveller, Mr. Spencer 
(Germany and the Germans. i. 207), ‘to the num- 
ber of its palaces, churches, public buildings, and 
other splendid remains of its ancient grandeur, 
Prague is more imposing than Vienna and far 
preferable as a residence; the situation being 
much more salubrious, and the climate more 
mild and equable, the cold in winter rarely ex- 
ceeding 24° Reaum,, and generally averaging 
between 7° and 10°; while, during the greatest 
heat of summer, the thermometer seldom rises 
above 23°, Dr. Stultz, a celebrated German 
physician, who has written upon the relative 
salubrity of German towns, considers Prague as 
one of the most healthy in the empire, and affirms 
that it is no uncommon eceurrence for the inhabs, 
to attain the age of 100, and even sometimes 115, 
Provisions are good and cheap, and an excellent 
red wine resembling Burgundy is produced in the 
neighbourhood, The theatre equals that of Vienna, 
and the musical department and orchestra cannot 
be too highly praised. Public and private concerts 
are also very frequent; and, except Vienna, there 
is no town in Germany where music is cultivated 
with so much success. Indeed. this taste may in 
the Bohemians be termed truly national, for they 
excel both in voeal and instrumental music; and 
not 4 few of the natives travel to Italy, acquire 
the language, Italianize their names, and make 
large fortunes in Vienna, The harp appears to a 
stranger their native instrument; for we meet 
with itinerant harpists in every part of the cou 
try, whose strains generally accompany the mid- 
day repast_at every inn, however small, whether 
in the capital or the provinces, Their language, 
which is rich and expressive, is alsv musical, and 
sounds as pleasing as the Italian when wedded 
to melody,’ 

Jerome, the friend of the great Bohemian re- 
former, John Huss, was a native of this city, and 
was thence surnamed ‘of Prague.’ He suffered 
the same fate as his illustrious friend, having been 
burnt alive, in pursuance of a sentence Of the 
Couneil of Constance, on the 30th of May, 1416. 
Prague was taken by the Prussians under Fred- 
erick the Great in 1741, but they were soon after 
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obliged to evacuate the city, and it has ever since 
belonged to Austria. 

PRATO, a town of Central Italy, prov. Florence, 
on_the Bisenzio, a tributary of the Amo, 10 m, 
NE. Florence, Pop. 12.135 in 1862, The town is 

urrounded with a wall and ditch; the streets are 
regular, and the houses generally good. It has 
several squares, of which the best is the Piazza 
Mercatale; but the chief ermameut of the town is 
the cathedral, a fine edifice of white marble, with 
ornamental parts of dark serpentine. Several 
other churches are handsome and worth notice, 
Prato has two workhouses, several hospitals, the 
Cicognini college for secular instruction, normat 
Lancastrian and infant schools, The manufacture 
of straw hats and bonnets employs nearly 1,000 
females; and it has also manufactories of woollen 
stuffs and caps, the latter for exportation to the 
Levant; with iron and copper works, paper-mills, 
a rope-walk, and a glass factory. In the middle 
ages, Prato was the cap. of the republic, conquered 
by the Florentines in 1353. The poet Casti was a 
native of the town, 

PRAYA (PORTO), a sea-port town of the Cape 
de Verd Islands, which see. 

PRENZLOW, a town of Prussia, the chief place 
in that part of Brandenburg called the Ucker Mark, 
at the point where the river Ucker escapes from 
the lake of that name, 32 m. WSW. Stettin, on 
the railway from Stettin to Wismar, Pop, 14.695 
in 1861, “The town is thriving and well-built; 
has various churches, schovls, and hospitals, a 
valuable public library, and manufactures of linen, 
woollens, and tobacco, with breweries and tan- 
neries, In 1806, a conflict took place in the suburba 
of this town, which ended in the surrender to the 
French of 20,000 Prussian troops, escaped from the 
battle of Jena. 

PRESBURG, or PRESSBURG (Hungar. Po- 
sony, an, Posonium), a royal free town, formerly 
the cap. of Hungary, immediately within its W. 
frontier, cap. co. of its own name, on the N. bank 
of the Danube, 34 m. E. by 8, Vienna, on the rail- 
way from Vienna to Pesth, Pop, 43,863 in 1857, 
The town stretches along the banks of the Danube, 
and offers a great number of handsome buildings. 
Tt has, however, more of the characteristics of a 
German than a Hungarian city, and has few publie 
buildings worth notice. ‘The mast conspicuous of 
the latter is the castle, a huge square brick struc- 
ture, built upon a height above the town, It is 
now a ruin, having been burt in 1811, by an 
Italian regiment in the French service; it is, how- 
ever, memorable as the scene of the appeal made 
in 1741 by Maria They to the Hungarian states, 
which was so generously responded to by the latter, 





[The hall of the diet, or landhans, is a plain un- 


pretending edifice, both externally and internally, 
The cathedral, a Gothic edifice, supposed to date 
from the 11th century, and in which the kings of 
Hungary are crowned ; the county-hall, German 
theatre, barracks, and archbishop’s palace, are the 
other principal public buildings. There are several 
handsome noble residences, but they are seldom 
occupied, for Presburg is not a favourite place of 
abode with the Hungarian nobility. Presburg was 
formerly surrounded with evalls, but ‘it has long. 
outgrown these, and they are now mostly demo. 
lished, It is a bishop’s see, and the residence of 
the archbishop of Gran, primate of Hungary, It 
has a Rom, Cash. academy and a Calvinist lyceum, 
both possessing good libraries; a Cath. high gym- 


|Pasium, Cath, seminary, college for poor students, 


‘and various other public schools; 5 hospital, in. 

eluding one supported by the Jews, who are very 

numerous here, and have a quarter to themselves ; 

and many charitable institutions, A fine library, 
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pelonging to Count Appony, is open-to the public. 
The manufactures, which are various, include silk 
and woollen goods, saltpetre, rosoglio, and tobacco ; 
‘and the town has a large transit trade in corn, 
Yinen, and Hungarian wines, Immediately outside 
the town is tho finigsberg (king's mountain), a 
small circular mound to which the king of Hun- 
gary formerly went to perform an important cere- 
mony, immediately after his coronation. A very 
Deautifnl and fertile country extends along the 
other bank of the Danube, opposite Presburg; and 
on that side are the favourite resorts of the inhabs.; 
the promenade in the Au; public gardens; and 
arena, or theatre in the open air for national per- 
formances. 

Presburg is very ancient. Joseph II. trans- 
ferred its previous title of capita) of Hungary 
to Buda, The treaty which gave Venice to the 
French and the ‘I'yrol to Bavaria was concluded 
here in 1805, 

PRESCOT, a market town, par., and township 
of England, hund. W. Derby, co, Lancaster, 8 m. 
¥. by N, Liverpool, and 23 m. W. by S. Manches- 
ter, Pop. of par. 63,540, and of township, 5,136 
in 1861. Area of par., 34.940 acres; do, of town- 
ship, 240 acres, It is situated on high ground, 
over a large and rich coal-field, and consists of one 
long principal strect, well paved and lighted with 
gas, on the old turnpike road between Liverpool 
and Manchester, The principal public buildings 
are a town-hall, scssions-house, prison, and me- 
chanics’ institute. The par. church, an ancient 
structure, has a modern tower and steeple 156 ft. 
in height, forming a conspicuous object to the sur- 
rounding country. The living is a vicarage, of the 
annual value of 893/,, in the gift of King’s College, 
Cambridge, to which the manor belongs. In the 
out-townships are numerous district churches, the 
patronage of 6 of which is with the vicar. ‘There 
are places of worship in the town for Wesleyan aud 
Primitive Methodists, Independents, and U' 
rians, besides which there are within the pa 
Rom, Cath, chapels, and a great number of mei 
ing-houses for different denominations of dissenters, 
A grammar school, with an cndowment producing 
1604 a year, has about 30 foundation boys (sous 
of inhabs.) with other pay scholars, those born and 
educated in the par. having a preference to 7 fel- 
Jowships and several good exhibitions at Brasen- 
nose College, Oxford, Several almshouses, erected 
in 1708, furnish lodging for 19 old women; and 
there are numerous money charities. The other 
benevolent institutions are a ladies’ charity, bible 
society, and savings’ bank. 

Prescot. has long been celebrated for its manu- 
facture of wateh-tools and movements, in both of, 
which branches it greatly excels; files, also, 0} 
first-rate quality, aud engravers’ tools, are made 
here, ‘The manufacture of course earthenware bas 
for many years been carried on, the clay of the 
neighbourhood being welt adapted for such a pur- 
pose, Coal-mnines are wrought in every direction 
round the town; it is estimated that upwards of 
2,000 men are employed in the collieries within 
the par.; and Liverpool receives from Prescot its 
chief supply of coal, Many of the out-townships 
are very poputous, St.[elen’s and Eccleston hav- 
ing attained to some importance as manofacturing 
towns. Prescot has petty sessions, and a baronial 
court for the recovery of small debts. Markets on 
Saturday, and fairs on alternate Tresdays. 

PRESTEIGN, a pari. bor. and market town of 
S. Wales, bund. New Radnor, co, Radnor, near the 
§. bank of the Lug, in a fertile and well-cultivated 
valley, adjoining the confines of Lcrefordshire, 12 
m. E. by N. Leominster. ‘The par. of Presteign, 
which extends partly into Wigmore hund., co. 
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Hereford, had 2,383 inhabs. in 1861, of which the 
parl, bor. had 1,743, © Presteign is a well-built 
town, and, notwithstanding its limited size, is the 
cap. of the co., the assizes and quarter sessions 
being held in it. The church, which is very an- 
cient, has some curious monuments and fine old 
tapestry. The living, a rectory of the annual 
value of about 8002, is in the gift of the Earl of 
Oxford. The Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists, 
and Baptists, have places of worship. The co. hall 
is a handsome structure, and there is also aco, gaol 
and a free-school. The latter, founded and liberally 
endowed in the reign of Elizabeth by a clothier of 
the town, fumishes a plain English education to 
between 50 and 60 boys; and there are other 
minor schools and Sunday schools attached to the 
cburch apd the Wesleyan connection, At the N. 
end of the town is a fine circular mound, laid out 
in public walks, presented to the inhabs. by the 
Eafl of Oxford. Presteign unites with New Radnor 
and other small bors, in sending 1 mem, to the 
H. of C. Registered electors in the whole bor., 
401 in 1865, It is governed by a bailiff and 
constables, 

The Rev. Richard Lucas, author of the ‘En- 
quiry after Happiness,’ was native of Presteign, 
having been born here in 1648, ‘The work now 
referred ‘to, which has passed through a great 
number of editions, and_is still held in consider- 
able estimation, was wrftten after the author had 
become blind, 

PRESTON, a parl. and mun... bor, market 
town, and par, of England, in its own div, of 
hand. Amounderness, co. Lancaster, on the Ne 
bank of the Ribble, 19 m, S. Lancaster, 28 m. 
NNE. Liverpool, and 211 m. NWN, London ‘by 
London and North Western railway, Pop, of - 
parl, bor, 82,985 in 1861, Area of parl. bor, 
(which comprises Preston and Fishwick town 
ships), 2,360 acres, The town, which consists of 
a broad principal street, running NE, from the 
river, crossed by several others in different direc— 
tions, is well built, well paved, with handsome 
diwelling-houses and thriving factories, having & 
perfect drainage, and good roads leading from it. 
‘The streets are well lighted with gas, and there is 
an abundant supply of water. The marketplace, 
at the junction of Fishergate and Friargate, con- 
tains about 3,000 sq. yds. ‘The public buildings 
comprise an elegant, court-house, erected in 1826, 
a town-hall, built in 1863, from designs of Mr. 
G.G. Scott; an exchange or market-house, as- 
sembly-rooms, theatre, borough prison, House of 
Recovery, and a large county penitentiary, The , 
church, originally erected in the 16th century, 
was rebuilt in 1770: the living is a vicarage, of 
the annual value of 6651, in the gift of the trus- 
tees of Tluline’s charity. There are also 11 dis— 
trict churches, chiefly’ of modern erection, and 
several others have been built in the out town- 
ships. The places of worship for dissenters com- 
prise four for Rom, Caths. (a numerous and in- 
creasing body), and others for Wesleyan Metho- 
dists, Independents, Unitarians, Huntingdonians, 
Primitive Methodists, Baptists, Sandcmanians, 
and the Society of Friends. National schools are 
attached to the several churches; and all or most 
of the dissenting places of worship have large 
Sunday schools, furnishing religious instruction * 
to between 7,000 and 8,000 children, A gram- 
mar school, founded prior to 1688, has an endow- 
ment of 502 a year: there is, also, a partially en- 
dowed blue-coat school, and’ several day and 








infatt schools, supported by subscription. The 
other charities comprise nine almehouses, and 
several money: bequests; a dispensary, house of 
recovery, built in 1829; provident society, work- 
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house, and savings’ bank. Among the literary 
establishments, the first place is due to the Pres- 
ton Institutiun for Diffusing Useful Knowledge, 
which has a library of about 3,000 vols, and an 
excellent museum, The Palatine and Dr. Shep- 
herd’s libraries are open to all classes, and the 
town has a public law library. An agricultural 
society was founded in the year 1811, Avenham 
Walk, on the sammit of the hill which rises from 
the banks of the Ribble, is a favonrite prome- 
nade, and is kept in order at the cost of the cor- 
poration, . 

Preston, from its central position, its vicinity to 
an important coal district, and its extensive 
means of communication with the interior by 
eauals and railways, united to the skill and enter- 
prise of its citizens, has of late years rapidly in- 
ercased in wealth and pop., and is now one of the 
great seats of the cotton manufacture. The ma- 
nurfacture dates from the year 1791, and at present 
employs about 28,000 hands, including the trades 
connected with it, ‘The manufacture of linen 
cloth, formerly the principal branch of industry 
in Preston, is still pretty extensively carried on, 
and employs about 2,000 hands, “It has also 
numerous iron foundries, and establishments for 
making machinery and other articles. Leather is 
tanned in considerable quantities; and there is a 
small fishery on the Ribple, which abounds with 
salmon, smelts, and e The Ribble is navi- 
gable at spring tides, as far as Preston-marsh, for 
vessels of 250 tons, ‘The navigation, which for- 
merly was much impeded by sand-banks, has 
been improved by a company incorporated in 
1837-88, The Lancaster canal, formed in 1796, 
passes the town; and it js connected with other 
arts of the co, and of England generally, by the 
North Union railway, which crosses the Kibble 
on a viaduet of five arches, 68 ft. above the river, 
the Lancaster and Preston railway, a portion of 
the great north-west line, the Preston and Long- 
ridge tailway, the Bolton and Preston railway, 
and the Preston and Wyre railway, which last 
connects it with the new sea-port of Fleetwood, 
at the mouth of Wyre harbour, now rapidly rising 
in importance, Lafge markets on Saturday, with 
others on Wednesday and Friday for fish, butter, 
and vegetables. Great fairs in January, March, 
August, and* November, the first of which called 
the ‘ Great Saturday,’ is celebrated for its show of 
horses, 

Preston is a bor. by prescription, and received 
its first charter from Henry II. By a subsequent 
charter, granted by Henry’ IIL, the officers of the 








bor, were authorised to hold a guild merchant for | 5 


the renewing of the freedom of the burgesses, and 
other purposes, This privilege is made the occa- 
sion of great festivity. For a long tifne after their 
first institution, the guilds were held at irregular 
periods; but they have now for more than a cen- 
tury been celebrated every twentieth year, com- 
mencing on the Monday next after the decolla- 
tion of St. John, which generally happens in the 
last week of August. Processions of the corpora- 
tion, and the different trades in. characteristic 
dresses, as well as of ladies, and femates employed 
im the factories, take place on two of the days; 
and the amusements, which are varied and ‘in- 
teresting, continue for a fortnight. But for civic 
purposes the ghild books are open for an entire 
month. Under the Municipal Reform Act, Pres- 
ton is divided into six wards, its municipal officers 
being a mayor and twelve aldermen, with thirty- 
six councillors. Quarter and petty sessio%s are 
held ‘under a recorder. Quarter sessions for the 
hunds, of Amounderness, Blackburn, and Leyland, 
are also held here, and there is a county court. 
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Preston has sent two mems, to the H, of C. since 
the reign of Edward VI, the right of voting, 
down to the Reform Act, being in’ the dnhabs. at 
large. The boundary Act enlarged the electoral 
Timits, so as to include the township of Fishwick 
with the old bor. Reg. electors, 2,659 in 1865, 

Preston is supposed to have risen on the decay 
of the ancient Herigonium. or Ribchester, a city 
now reduced to the condition of a mére village, 
about 11m. higher up the river; and it derived 
its name of Priest's-town from the number of re- 
ligious houses established here, and of which there 
are still some remains. It was partly destroyed 
i by Robert Bruce, in 1322, In the parliamentary 
wars of Charles I., its inhabs, declared for the 
king, and it was besieged and taken by. Sir 
‘Thomas Fairfax. In 1713, the Jacobite insur- 
gents took possession of the town, and erected 
barricades for its defence; but, after a brave re- 
sistance, they were compelled to surrender to the 
royalist force under General Willes. In 1743, 
Preston was visited by the Pretender, on his re- 
treat; but he was compelled to withdraw on the 
approach of the Duke of Cumberland, 
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RESTONPANS, a bor. of barony and sen-port 
town of Scotland, co. Haddington, on the shore of. 
the Frith of Forth, 74 m, E, Edinburgh. Pop. 
1,577 in 1861, ‘The town is straggling and ill 
| built, consisting principally of a single street 
parallel to the Frith of Forth, It derives its 
name from its having, for a lengthened period, 
had a number of salt-works or pans for the pro- 
duction of salt by the evaporation of the sea 
water, and for the refining of rock salt. The lat- 
ter branch of the business is now the only one 
that is carried on, It has also works fur the 
manufacture of coarse pottery, ‘There are exten- 
sive oyster beds in the vicinity of the town, 
whence the Edinburgh markets derive a large. 
proportion of their supply. Morrison’s Hayen, 
the port of Prestonpans, about $m, W. from the 
town, is a small eréek, with not more than 10 ft, 
water at springs, 

Near this village, on the 2tst_ of Sept. 1745, the 
royal army, under Sir John Cope, consi ing of 
about 2,100 regular troaps, was totally defeated 
and dispersed, with great loss, by the Highland- 
ers, Who were but little superior in point of num- 
bers, under the Pretender. The king's troops 
being panic-struck threw away their arms, aud 
fled xt the first fire, and were cut down almost 
without resistance, 

PREVESA, a town of Turkey-in Europe, prov. 
ja, at the entrance of the Ambracian Gulf, 
SW. Yanina, Pop, estim. at 4,000. 'The 
town is ill-built, badly paved and dirty ; but it is 
in a good situation for commerce, and was for- 
merly the entrepét of the trade of Epirus. On 
the isthmus, connceting the peninsula upon which 
it stands with the mainland, are the remains of. 
Nicopolis, consisting of the ancient walls, a the- 
atre, some baths, and various other vestiges of 
antiquity. 

PRINCE EDWARD'S ISLAND (formerly Sr, 
Jonny's), an island of N. America, belonging to 
Great Britain; in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, prin- 
cipally between the 46th and 47th degs, of N. lat., 
anid the 62nd and 64th of W. long., from 20-to 25 
m. E. New Brunswick. Length, of a curved line 
‘passing through its centre E. to W., about 140 
m.; greatest Sreadth, 34 m. Arca estimated at 
1,880,700 acres, or about 2,150 sq. m.. Pop. 80,857 
in 1861, principally Highland Scotch, Irish, and 
Acadian French, with Englishmen, Dutchmen, 
Americans, and Swedes, A chain of hills of mo- 
derate height partly intersects it; but the surface 
in general is level, or at most only undulatirig, 
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Tt is well watered, and its shores are deeply in- | borough river, 
dented with numerous bays. The climate is milder | best harbours in the Gulf-of St, Lawrence. 
than in any of the surrounding British colonies, 


and’ appears to be favourable to longevity. ‘Th 
atmosphere is nearly 
in Cape Breton and the adjacent countries. 
Jow the thin v 
clay or loam, 
are some swamps and 
only a small proportion to the whole surface, ‘I'h 
island in general is well w 

being spruce, fir, beech, 
ash, and Jarch are scarce, and the quality of th 
first is very inferior, All kinds of grain an 
vegetables raised 
‘Wheat is, at present, the principal 
tion; but it is an uncertain crop. 
Deen extensively cultivated, and have had th 
same mischievous consequences here as in Irclan: 









andelsewherc. Flax of excellent quality is raised, 
‘and manufactured into linen for domestic use. 
row, but not to the same perfection as 


Temp will ¢ 
in the adjacent colonies, It is said, that had th 
natural advantages of this island been turned t 
proper account, it might at this time 
the granary of the British coloni 











Of nearly 1,400,000 acres contained in the islanc 
only 10,000 are said to be unfit for the plough 
‘but only 216,000 are now under cultivation. Thi 
origin of this stat 
Durham's report, 
to absentee proprictors, 
been totally disregarded. 
neither in 
prove it, 
wilderness,’ 
under the plough is cultivated in a very slo 
manner; though the establishment of an agri 
tnral society of late years has done something ¢ 
improve husbandry. 

Pastures ate good, and suitable for cattle an 
sheep: owing to the want of proper attention 
hogs are said not to thrive so well as the forme 
Live stock used to suffer greatly from the ra 


Whey the | 
‘hey retain 


ent 





of bears, loup-cerviers, and other wild animals ; 
Dut these are much less numerous now than for- 
Sts fisheries 


merly, The isknd has no mines, 
might be of considerable importance 
tot 


e; but, owin; 


to the undisturbed possession of the Ameri 





free from the fogs prevalent 
Be- 
‘table mould the soil is generally 
ing on a base of sandstone: there 
pine barrens; but these bear: 


oiled, the principal trees 
birch, and maple. Oak, 


in England come to perfection, 
object of atten- 
Potatoes hay 





s, instead of 
barely supporting a poor and limited population. 


e of things is ascribed, in Lord 
to the injudicions grants made 
under conditions that hav 
«The absent proprietors 
the land, nor will Jet others im- 
it, and keep it in a state of 
(Report, pp. 70-86.) What land is 


ae 





he want of eapital and of a taste for the busi- 
ness, they are all but wholly neglected, and left 
ns, 
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near the S. coast, has one of the 
The 
town, on gently rising ground, is regularly built, 
and clean, with about 6,000 inhabs, ‘The court- 
house, episcopal and Scotch churches, several 
chapels, the barracks, and the fort are its only 
conspicuous public buildings, 

This island was taken from the French in 1748, 
Tt was annexed, with Cape Breton, to the govern~ 
ment of Nova Seotia in 1763, but since 1768 has 
formed a separate colony. 

PRINCE OF WALES'S ISLAND (native Pulo 
Pinang, ‘the Areca island’), an island and British 
suttlement in the Eastern Scas, about 2m, from 
the W. coast of the Malay Peninsuta; lat, 5° 1y 
N,, long. 1009 25° E, Length, N. to 8. nearly 
16 m.; breadth varying from 8 to 12 m, Area 
about 160 sq.m. Pop, 42,160 in 1861, principally 
Malays, Chinese, and Chuliahs, the Europeans 
being under 800, The N. part of the island is 
mouttainous, and a range of hills runs through 
its centre, declining in height as it approaches the 
SW. extremity, But two-thirds of the whole sur- 
face are level, or of gentle inclination, and, like 
the hills, covered with woods, The thermometer, 
in the plains, ranges between 76° and 90° Fah 
and on the higher hills at from 61° to 76° 
cept in a few places, Pinang is considered very 
healthy. Refreshing shewers fall at short inter- 
vals throughout the year. The climate of the 
high Jands is said to resemble that of Punchal in 
Madeira. The geological formations are primi- 
tive: neatly all the hills are of granite, and the 
subsoil, where not alluvial, is principally the de- 
tritus of that rock, Tin ore is found at the base 
of the mountains. The island produces a good 
deal of timber, well adapted for s! ip-building and 
masts, and fine fruits; and the soil is favourable 
to the growth of spices. As a commercial mart, 
however, this settlement is much inferior to Sin- 
gapore. 

The attention of the agriculturists is almost 
ceeluatyels. directed to the improvement and ¢x- 
tension -of the spice plantations, and dry waste 
land for that purpose may be obtained from the 
government on leases of 40 years, at a small quit- 
rent, A good many cocoa-nuts are grown; aud 
gambir, indigo, cotton, areca, and tobacco in small 
quantities, Coffee, sugar-cane, betel nut and leaf, 
rice, cotton, and ginger are also raised. The trade 
of Pinang is chiefly that of transit, between Great 
Britain and British India on the one hand, and 
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A good many ships are built in, the colony 66 | the Malay Peninsula and Tenasserim, provs. Siam, 
vessels, of 8,837 tons, were built in 186 ves- | Anam, Borneo, Java, Sumatra, and China, on the 
sels, of 9,006 tons, in 1861; and 73 vessels, ‘of; other. A considerable trade in cotton cloths is 


‘The total value of the im 





12,876 tons, in 18 
ports, in 1862, wai 
150,3502, 
provs, of B, N. America. 
25,0002. in 1862. 
The _constituti 
Nova Scotia, and in all civil matters independen 
jsdiction in America. The governmeu 
Jature is vested in a lieut.-governor, 








and 1 


council of nine members, and a rouse of assembly 
of thirty representatives, elected by the people. 
‘fhe governor is chancellor of the court of chan- 
wry; the chief justice and attorney general are 

‘ointed by the sovereign; and the high sheriff 
js appomted annually by the lecal government, 
Tn the’ supreme court of judicature all criminal 
and civil matters of consequence are tried by jury. 
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Cases of petty debt and breaches of the peace 
decided by special magistrates and justices of th 
peace. 





8 211,2402, and of the exports, 
The principal trade is with the other 
‘Total colonial revenue, 


ion is nearly similar to that of; 


‘Fhere are superior schools in Charlotte 

‘Town, and numerous district schools, Charlotte 

‘Town, the cap, and seat of government, on Hills- 
ve : 


kept up by the Chuliahs with the Coromandel 
coast. 

George Town, the cap., at the N.E, extremity 
of Pinang, has a pop, of about 13,000. It is built 
on level ground, and consists of a long and broad 
street, intersected by others of inferior dimensions, 
Tt has a fort, a handsome church, an Armenian. 
chapel, two Rom, Catholie chapels, a court-house, 
gaol, public school, poor-house, the governor's 
offices, and the civil and military hospitals, A 
few shops are kept by Europeans, but the major 
porfion hy Chinese, There are cantonments for 
thd native troops near the town. Pinang was pur- 

by the East India Company in 1786. 
OVENCE, one of the former provs. of France, 

‘the SE. part of the kingdom, now subdivided. 
into the déps. Basses-Alpes, Bouches-du-Rhone, 
Yar, gnd a portion of Vaucluse, 

PROVIDENCE, a city and port of entry: of the 
U, States, Rhode Island, of which it is the cap., 
being, also, the second city of New England in 
point of pop., wealth, and commerce. It stands.at 
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the head of the tide-water in Narragansctt Bay, 
about 30 m, from the Atlantic, 40 m, SSW. Boston, 
with which it is connected by railway. Pop. 
50,560 in 1860, The town stands on clevated 
ground on both sides Providence River, an arm of 
the hay, here croased by two bridges, one 90 ft. in 
width. It is a well-built, handsome, thriving 
town, Its chief public buildings are the state 
house, Brown university, and the arcade. The 
last was finished in 1828; it is 222 ft. in depth: 
has 2 eranite fronts 72 ft. in width, ornamented 
with Doric colonnades, and cost, in all, about 
130,000 dolls, Providence has numerous churehes, 
schools, and charitable institutions, Brown Uni- 
versity, founded at Warren in 1764, and removed 
thither in 1770, comprises 2 colleges, and is go- 
verned by a beard of trustees and fellows, all of 
whom must be Baptists. It has a library of 28,000 
vols., and a very complete philosophical apparatus, 
anc is attended by above 150 students, The Friends 
have a boarding-sehool here, which has about 200 
pupils, There are several literary socictics, which 
possess libraries, and many ‘extensive private 
seminaries, 

Providence is distinguished as a manufacturing 
town: its cotton factories employ from 14,000 to 
18,000 spindles; and it has extensive bleaching- 
grounds and dye-houses, iron foundries, and ma- 
chine-factories for the Production of cotton ma- 
chinery; with manufactures of combs, jewellery, 
glass wares, leather, boots and shoes, soup, candles, 
and furniture. Pawtucket, about 4m. NE,, is also 
the seat of extensive cotton manufactures, the 
products of which find an outlet at Providence, 
Vessels of the largest burden come close to the | 
wharfs, and the navigation of the bay is not often 
Hapeded by ice, 

Providence communicates with Boston, and 
with Stonington in Connecticut, by railways ; with 
Worcester (Massachusetts) By the Blackstone 
canal; and steamboats of a large class keep up a 
daily communication with New York. It was 
originally settled in 1636, by Mr. Roger Williams, 
to whom is ascribed the honour of having estab- 
lished the first political community in which per- 
feet religious toleration was admitted, It was 
incorporated as a city in 1831. 

Provinence, one of the Bahama Islands, which 
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PRUSSIA, one of the great Ruropean kingdoms, 
between the 49th and 56th deg. XN. lat. aud the | 
With and 28rd deg, E. long. ‘The principal part of 
the Prussian dominions lies continuously along 
the &. shore of the Baltic, between Russia and ! 
Mecklenburg, comprising the N. part of what was. 
Jormerly Poland, and most part of the N. of Ger. 
many, The inland frontier of thi8 part of the 
monarchy on the E, and S. is sufficiently con- 
nected; but on the W. side it is very ragged, some 
small independent states being ‘aimost entirely 
surrounded by the Prussian dominions. But, ex- 
elusive of this principal portion, there is an exten- 
sive Prussian territury on both sides the Rhine, 
divided into the provinces of Westphalia and} 
Rhine, This portion is separated from the rest of 
the monarchy, or from what may be called the 
Eastern States, by Hesse-Cassel and part of 
Hanover aud Brunswick. Some detached terti- 
tories in Saxony, and the principalities of Hohen- 
zollern in the kingdom of Wlrtemberg, also belong 
to Prussia, 

Eastern Prussia has on the N. the Baltic; on 
the E, Russia, Russian Poland, and Cracow; ‘and 
on the S. and W. the Austrian states of Galicia, 
Moravia, aud Bohemia, with Saxony and other 
German states, W-. Prussia, or the provinces on the 
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Khine, have on the N, and E. Hanover and ether 
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German states; on the S, France; and on the W. 
Belgium and the Netherlands, From the extreme 
eastern froutier of Prussia to Aix-la-Chapelle, in 
an ENE. and WSW, direction, the distance is 
about 775 m.; and from the promontory on the 
Baltic, above Stralsund, to the extreme southern 
frontier of Silesia, in a NE, and SW, direction, 
the distance is 404 m, Owing, however, to the 
irregularity of the frontier, and the intervention 
of other countries, these measurements give no 
information as to the extent of the monarcly 

Growth of Prussia.—The rise of the Pr 
power has ‘been rapid and extraordinary. 
kings of Prussia are descended from petty German 
princes, who, in’ the [4th century, were burgraves 
of Nuremberg. Inv 1415, Sigismund, emperor of 
Germany, sold the marquigate (afterwards electo- 
rate) of Brandenburg to Frederick; one of these 
burgraves, for 400,000 ducats, who, by this pur- 
chase, laid the foundation of the future grandeur 
of hisfamily, In 1516, Albert, margrave of Bran- 
denburg, was elected grand master of the Teutonic 
knights, who then possessed Ducal Prussia; and 
by a treaty concluded in 1525, this territory was 
secularised and erected inte a duchy in favour of 
Albert and his successors, In 1657, Prussia was 
acknowledged by Poland to be a free and inde- 
pendent state; and, after otheragerandisements, it 
was advanced to the dignity of a kingdom in 1700, 
Pomerauia was not long after added to Prussia, 
But notwithstanding these acquisitions, when 
Frederick the Great ascended the throne, in 1740, 
his disjointed dominions did not. contain 2,500,000 
inhabs., who had made but little progress in the 
arts, or in the accumalation of wealth, But this 
extraordinary man, with no extrinsic assistance, 
and by mere dint of superior talent, wrested, in the 
early part of his reign, the valuable and extensive 
province of Silesia from the house of Austria. He 
afterwards defended himself, during the seven 

ears’ wat, against the combined efforts of. Austria; 

ussia, and France, and forced these powers to 
conclude a treaty, by which Silesia was solemnly 
guaranteed to Prussia, In the latter part of his 
Yeign, in conjunction with Russia and Austria, 
Frederick plauned, and partly earried into effeet, 
n of Poland, acquiring as his share the 
western parts of Prussia, and secured, in addi- 
tion to the increase of territory, an unrestricted 
communication between the great divisions of his 
kingdom, 

Ly these different acquisitions, Prussia, at the 
deata of Frederick, in 1.86, had been ‘increased in 
ize nearly a half; while, owing to the superior 
fertility of the conjoined provinces, arid the im- 























' provement effected in every part of his dominions, 


after the peace of 1763, the pop. had inereased to 
about 6,000,000, Prussia acquired, by the subsc- 
quent partition of Poland in 1792, and its final 
dismemberment iu 1795, a great extension of ter- 
ritory, including the important city of Dantzie, 
and upwards of 2,000,000 inbabs. In addition to 
this she acquired the bishopric of Paderborn and 
the principalities of Bayreuth and Anspach, with 
several lesser districts in Germany; su (hat, in 
1805, the kingdom contained nearly 5,000 goog. 
sq. miles of territory, and a pop. of 9,640,000, Her 
disastrous contest with France in 1400 lowered 
Prussia for a while; but the spirit of the people 
was not subdwed; and after Napoleon's campaign 
in Russia, the pop. rose en masse, and the zeal and 
bravery of the Prussians were mainly imstrumeutal, 
in effecting the tinal overthrow of Napoleon. At 
the general peace of 1815, Prussia became more 
powerful than ever. She recovered all her former 
possessions, except a-purtion of her -Potish do- 
nilmions assigned to the kingdom of Polayd; but 
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this was more than compensated by valuable ac- 
qjuisitions in Saxony, Pomerania, and the Rhenish 
provinces, : 
Divisions and Extent of the Country. Popula- 
tien.—'The Prussian monarchy is divided, for ad- 
ministrative purposes, into eight provinces, which 
again ate subdivided into twenty-six dis ‘icts, Not. 
included in these divisions are the principalities of 
Hohenzollern, ceded to the king in 1849, and the 
district and bay of Jahde, or ‘Jahdegebiet,’ which 
ihe government purchased, in 1854, from Olden- 
burg, for the sum of 500,000 thalers, or 7: 8001, a8 
a harbour fot the Prussian fleet in the North Sea. 
‘The following was the population of Prussia, ac- 
cording to the census of December 3, 1861 :— 
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Provinces and 









I. Prov, of Pruss 
1. Kunigsberg 
2. Gumbinnen . 
3. Dantzig. 
4. Marienwerder 


10,867 
3,818 
11,466 
6,683 





‘ 706,148 


Rapetiictrhl Peres 
Total . . +. 2,835,688 | 32,834 





I. Posen: 
b. Powen . 9,702 | 12,812 
6, Bromberg. .' 10,973 | 5.34 
Total . «| 2,476,075 | 17,946 


UL, Pomerania: F 
54,946 








7. Stettin. . .; 642,978) 12,568 
& Rislin 2. 5} SAB 26L | BARS | Hea Abd: 
. Stralsund. .° 207,059 {009 | 210,668 
! 2 acne 
Total . . «: 1,368,298 | 20,770 | 1,889,068 


LY, Silesia + 


10. Breslan 17,8 





V1. Opper ss TLa74 | 
12, Leignits . ., AL7aL 
; z 
Torn) 2 ee! 41,200 





V. Brandenburg = 
13, Berlin. . 
14, Potsdam . 
15. Frankfort 








961386 | 
' | 
Total . . «| 2,408,100 | 
VI. Saxony: | 


















16, Magieburg «| 766,610) 18,124 
17. Morseburg 819,865 | 11,690 
18, Briure . -; 359,043 | 5,600 | BUSH | 
|. ki ey eee 
Total . 6 5, 30,414 i 1,975,952 
| VI. Wesvphalin: | H 
| 19. Minster . i 4 
90, Minden. a7 | AT 208 
\ oot, Arnsherg . Qu77 | 703, 
nr) 
| Total . 14,434 | 








VIL. Rhine Prov, * : 
22, Koln 
23, Dtisseldor 
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40,242 | 
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64,408 
950! 





Hohenzollern: 
Jahdegebiet . 





Total . 
Prussian Troops 
of ocenpationin 
Frankfort - on = 
the-Maine,Lux- 
emburg, May- 
ence, & Rastadt, 
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14715 








i 
| 268,223 118,497,458 | 





Total Population 
of the Kingdom 
; alee 





8,229,235 
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‘The subjoined table gives the area of the king- 
dom, in geographical and English sq.m.-— ” 














































Provinces god Dintiete | MESSRS | AREER | 
Province of Prussia— 
Konigsberg. - . + «| 40813 | 
{ Gumbinnen’ 2 5 6 5) 29821 | 
| Dantzig... 2 + 7522 | 
Marienwerder . 5. - | 
ae 24,860 | 
ae] 82168 j | 
aoe 21483, | 
ee 11,330 
Stralsund + 
| Total . . 12,130 | 
:Silesia—Breslan. 5. i 
i Oppom 2 le 
Liegnitz . 
Total... 15,066 | 
Brandenburg— \ i 
Potsdam and Berlin. qj) 38251 
Frankfort. - B53 | 
qos. . | 73e14 | 15,505 | 
| Saxony—Magdeburg . . 21013 | 
| Merseburg . | 188°76 ' 
i Erfurt... - 6174 
é i 
Total . . | ogg | 
| Westphalia—Mi | 
Min ! 
Hi Arn: { ! 
| . |. —- j 
| Total...) 867-96 yim i 
| thine prov.—Cologme « we 7240 ' 
H Dilwcldorf . 5; 98:32 ' 
| Coblentz. . .! 10964 
reves... 4! 15113 : 
Aix-la-Chapelle! T65 | 
jee 
| 487-14 10,289 | 
| Total area .| 5,08048 | 107,300; 





Adding to the above the principalities of Hohen- 
zollem, comprising 452 English sq. m., and the 
‘Jahdegebiet’ of 5 sq. m., the total area of the 
kingdom comprised’ 107,757 English sq, m, at the 
census of 1861. 

Face of the Country.—Mountains,—The surface 
of the Prussian states is generally flat. With the 
<ception, indeed, of part of the Hartz Mountains, 
in the prov, of Saxony, the Teutoburger Wald, 
and some other mountains in Westphalia and 
Saxony, the yoleanie district in it and the Lower 
Rhine, and the Riesengebirge, or Giant’s Moun- 
tains, on the SW. confines of Silesia, there is no 
other tract that is more than hilly, Prussia is, in 











' fact, a country of vast plains, and is in most parts 


so very Jevel, that many marshes and small lakes 
have been formed by the inundations of the rivers. 
‘The eastern, or principal part of the monarchy, 
slopes imperceptibly from the §. frontier towards 
he Baltic, the shore of which is low and sandy. 
rom this cirexmstance, and the nature of the soil, 
which in many places consists of little else than 
mere loose sand, some geologists have supposed 
that the sea had at one time overspread the greater 
part of its surface, and there would seem: to be 
considerable plausibility in the supposition, At a 
comparatively recent period the country was ¢o- 
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vered in most parts with immense forests, of which 
there are still very extensive remains. These, 
when they belong to the crown, are under the 
control of the administration of forests, 

Soili—The quality of the soil is very various, 
In Lrandenburg and Pomerania it- is generally 
poor; in many parts, indeed, it consists of tracts 
of loose barren sand, diversified with extensive 
heaths and moors ; ‘but, in other parts, particularly 
along the rivers and lakes, there is a good deal of 
meadow, marsh, and other comparatively rich land. 
In Ducal Prussia and Prussian Poland, including 
the prov. of Posen, the soil consists generally of 
black earth and sand,.and is in many parts very 
superior. But Silesia, and the Saxon and Rhenish 
provs., are naturally, perhaps, the most productive. 
The plain of Magdeburg, on the left bank of the 
Elbe, is perhaps the most fertile and best culti- 
vated district, of the monarchy. 2. 

Rivers and Lakes,— Prussia is extremely well 
watered, ‘The Rhenish provs, are traversed by the 
Rhine, while their E. frontier is partly formed by 
the Weser. The Elbe traverses the Saxon provs.; 
the Oder, which is almost entircly a Prussian river, 
Tuns through the whole extent of the monarchy, 
from the S. frontier of Silesia to the Isle of Usedom, 
where it falls into the Baltic, Polish Prussia (or 
Posen) is watered by the Wartha; West Prussia 
by the Vistula; and Déeal Prussia by the Pregel 
and Niemen, And, besides the above, there are 
many other large rivers, as the Ems, Moselle, 
Spree, Havel, Netz, &c. 

Owing to the flatness of the country through 
which the y flow, none of the great rivers are in- 
terrupted by cataracts, and they are all navigable 
—the Rhiue, Etbe, and Vistula, throughout their 
whole course in the Prussian dominions; the Oder 
is navigable, for barges, as far as Ratibor in S. 
hilesia; and the Pregel and Niemen to a consider- 
able distance inland, ‘The establishment af steam- 
packets on these rivers, and the freeing of the 
navigation of the Rhine and the Elbe from the 
oppressive tolls and regulations by which it was 
formerly obstructed, have already been, and will 
no doubt continue to be, of vast service to the 
country. Canals have also been constructed con- 
necting the Elbe, the Oder, and the Vistula; so 
that goois shipped at Hamburg may be couveyed 
by water to Dantaic and conversely, (See the ac- 
counts of these rivers, under their different names.) 

Lakes are exceedingly numerous, particularly-in 
Ducal Prussia end Pomerania, ‘There are al 
along the coast several large bays, or rather la- 
goons, communicating with the sea by narrow 
mouths, and possessing more of the character of 
freshwater Jakes than of arms of the sea, ‘The? 
are denominated Haff, the principal being the 
Curische Haff and the Krische Ilaff, on the coast 
of Ducal Prussia, and the Haff at the mouth of 
the Oder. 

Scuports—The principal sea ports are Mcmel, 
Konigsberg, Pillau, Dantzic, Stettin, and. Stral- 
sund. With the exception of Stettin, or rather of 
its outport, Swinemunde, the water at these ports 
is rather shallow, seldom excecding from 10 tt. to 
12 ft. But at Swinemunde there are from 19 ft. to 
21 ft. 

Climate.—The climate of Prussia is not less 
various than the soil, Along the Baltic it is 
moist, and in Ducal Prussia, especially, the win- 
ter is long and severe. [t is also severe in the 
&. parts of Silesia, contiguous to the Carpathian 
mountains. In N. Silesia, Brandenburg, and the 
Saxon and [thenish provinees, it is comparatively 
mild. 

Minerals—The Prassian monarchy is richer in 
minerals than might have been anticipated from 
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23 
its flatness. Iron is the most generally diffused. 
It is very extensively wrought in Silesia, princi- 
pally on'account of the crown, but also by. private 
individuals, The iron-works in the Rhine provs., 
near Dortmond, Solingen, Iserlohn, &e., and those 
near Schmidcberg, Tamowitz, Sprottau, &c,, in 
Silesia are very extensive. Coals are very abun- 
dant in the Rhenish provs., Saxony, and:parts of 
Silesia, and large quantities are ‘annually pro- 
duced. Salt, which is a government monopoly, is 
produced principally in the Saxon provs., which 
also yield considerable quantities of copper and 
some silver, Silesia furnishes annually large 
quantities of zinc, lead, and tin; but the last- 
mentioned metal is partly, also, supplied by Bran- 
denburg. Amber has long been known as a pro- 
duct of Prussia, It isprincipally formed along the 
low narrow tongue of land between the Curische 
Ilaff and the sea. 

In distinguishing the mineral products into I. 
metals ; 11. combustible minerals ; III, stones; TV, 
clay, sand, earth; Y. salt, alum, &c.—there are in 
Prussia, 

I, Metals, 

Sitzer, in Saxony (Maarfeld); Westphalia (Siegen) ; 

Silesia. 

Copper Saxony (Maarfeld) ; Westphalia (Siegen) ; 

Silesia. 

Lead, Silesia, Rhine, Westphalia, Saxony, 

fron and steel, in every province, but principally in the 
mountains of Silesia, Westphalia, and Rhine. 

Cobalt, Westphalia (Siegen), and Saxony, 

Arsenic, Silesia, 

Calamine and zine, Silesia, Rhine, and Westphalia, 


I, Combustible Minerals, ‘ 
Sulphur, Silesia. 
Amber, Prussia. 
Pit-coal, Silesia, Westphalia, Rhine, Saxony, 
Brown-coal, Saxony aud Rhine. 
Turf, in every province, principally in Brandenburg. 


TIL. Stones. 
Amethyst, agate, in Silesia, 
Alabaster, Saxony. 
Marble, Westphalin, Saxony, Rhine, Silesia. 
Voleuic tophus, Rhine province, and’ yery important. 
Serpentine stone, Silesia, 
or, sandstone, mill-stones, ix Silesia, Saxony, Westphalia, 
2 
Grinding ox ihet-stones, in Westphalia, Silesia, Saxony. 
Limestone, in Silesia, Westphalia, Rhine, Saxony, Bran- 
denburg. 
Gypsun the same provinces as limestone, 
Slate, Westphalia and the Rhine, 


TV. Clay, Sand, Earths, 
Porcelain earth in Saxony, near Halle, 
Pipe-clay and futler’s earth, Silesia, 
Sand, suitable for the fabrication of glass, in aH 
provinces, 4 
Brick-clay and mart, in all provinces, 


V. Salt. 


Kitchen salt, in Saxony, Westphalia, Pomerania, Rhine. 
Alum, Silesia, Saxony, Westphalia, Rhino, Brandenburg. 
Saltpetre, in some provinces. 
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In the year 1861 there were produced in the 
monarchy 235,189,996 centners of coal ; 1,969,019 
centners of iron ore; 1,898,092 centners of copper 
ore ; and 6,578,637 centners of zine ore, ‘The total 
value of ore produced in the Prussian mines, in 
1861, amounted to 31,234,628 tlualers, 

Vegetable and Animal Productions.—These do 
not differ materially in Prussia and Great Britain, 
Rye and wheat, with buck-wheat, oats; barley, 
potatoes (now very extensively cultivated), and 
flax and liemp, are the principal products of Prus- 
sian agriculture. About 700,000 cimers of very 
fair wine are made in the Rhenish provs. It is 
mostly consumed in the country, the exports 
being so very trifling as not to exceed from 5,000 
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to 6,000 eimers a year, The average price of 
Prussian wine may be estimated at from 15 to 20 
rix-dollars per eimer. ‘The animals of Prussia are 
the same as those of this country, except that 
wolves and wild boars, which were long since 
exterminated in Great Britain, continue to ex 
ist in considerable numbers in the Prussian 
territories, 

Agriculture.—Down to a comparatively recent 
period, the state of landed property in’ Prussia, 
and the condition of the occupiers of the soil, was 
similar to its state and their condition in most 
parts of continental Europe. The country was 
mostly divided into considerable estates} and, 
down to 1807, none but nobles or privileged 
pérsons could acquire landed property. . Such 
parts of an estate as were not in the immediate 
possession of the lord were held by occupiers, in a 
sort of predial slavery, on condition of their paying 
a certain rent, consisting sometimes of services to 
be performed on the lord's land, sometimes of the 
delivery of a certain proportion (generally a half) 








of the produce, and more frequently, perhaps, of 


beth the one and the other, In some places the 
tenants had acquired a sort of hereditary right to 
their possessions on their making the accustomed 
payments ; but in other parts the title to the lands 
they ocenpied was only for life, or for a certain 
number of years; though, by a most absurd regu- 
lation, the proprietor could not then resume the 
lands into his own hands, but was obliged to re-let 
them to an occupier of the same grade as the one 
who had left them. In 1807, however, the regu- 
lation which prevented peasants, tradesmen, and 
others of the lower classes from acquiring land 
was abolished ; and, in 1841, appeared the famous 
edict which enacted that all the peasants wha 
held perpetual leases on condition of paying cer- 
tain quantities of produce, or of performing certain 
services on account of the proprietors, should, upon 
giving up one-third part of the land held by them, 
become the unconditional proprietors of the other 
two-thirds, With respect to dhe other classes of 
peasants, or those who occupied lands upon lif 
Jeases, or leases for a term of years, it was enacted 
that they should, upon giving up half their farms, 
become the unconditional proprictors of the other 
Aaif, Uhis edict effected the greatest. and most 
sweeping change that was ever peaceably made in 
the distribution of property in any great countey, 
It was regarded at the time us a datygerous inter- 
ference with the rights of individnals, But the 
abuses which it went to eradicate were se injurious 
to the public welfare, and were, at the same time, 
so deeply seated, that they could not biave been 
extirpated by any less powerful means. It has 
given a wonderful stimulus toimprovement. The 
peasantry, relieved from the burdens and services 
to which they were previously subjected, and 
placed, in respect of political privileges, on a level 
with their lords, have begun to display a spirit of 
enterprise and industry that was previously un- 
known. Formerly, also, there were in Prussia, as 
there have been in England and most other coun- 
tries, a great extent of land belonging to towns 
and villages. and occupied ju common by the 
inhabs. While under this’ tenure these lands 
rarely produce # third or fourth part of what they 
would produce were they divided into separate 
propertiogs and assigned to individuals, each reap- 
ing all #he advantages resulting from superior 
indastry and exertion, The Prussian government 
being aware of this, succeeded in effecting the 
division of a vast number of common properties, 
and thus totally changed the appearance of a 
. large extent of country, and created many thou- 
. sand new proprictors, The want of capital and 
e 6 
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the force of old habits rendered the influence of 
these changes at the outset less striking than 
many anticipated; but these retarding cirenm— 
stances have daily diminished in power; aid, 
despite the too great extension of the potato, it 
may be safely affirmed that the country has made 
a greater progress since J815 than it ‘did durin: 
the preceding two hundred years. 

Rye used to be in Prussia an article of universal 
consumption, oceupying the same place there that. 
wheat occupies in England, and potatoes in Ire- 
land, But of late years it has been, to a great 
extent, superseded by the potato, the culture of 
which has increased with a rapidity to which 
there is no parallel. It now, in fact, forms the 
principal dependence of a large proportion of the 
pop. ‘Phe usual agricuitaral course is to fallow 
every third year, taking either first a crop of rye, 
and‘then wheat, or conversely, The greater part 
of the wheat shipped at Dantzie is brought. from 
the Polish provinces ander Russia and Austria. 
Flax and hemp are cultivated for domestic use, 
and also for sale, in all parts of the monarchy, but 
especially in Silesia, ‘The best flax is raised from 
foreign seed, the seed produced at home being 
used to make oil-cake. Tobacco, hops, madder, 
and‘other plants used in dyeing, ure also raised, 
Chicory is largely cultivated. Beet-root. planta- 
tions are very extensive, “ind have recently made 
great progress, especially in Saxony and Silesia, 

Except on the crown estates, there are few 
farms. Most considerable landed proprietors are 
accustomed to manage their estates by stewards; 
and, as already seen, the smaller occupiers are 
mostly all proprietors, 1t is impossible to form 
|any accurate estiinate of the productiveness of 
ithe soil, differing as it does so very widely in 
quality and culture, In the most fruitful and 
best cultivated districts, as near Magdeburg, the 
produce of wheat is reckoned at from 14 to 16 
' scheffel. the morgen (L sehetfel 1:6 bushel ; 
L morgen = 1°52 acre) ; whereas, in Brandenburysy 
nd Pomerania, the produce of wheat is not 
reckoned at more than from 6 to 10 seheffel the 
nen, The produce of rye varies in the best. 
districts from 4 to 8 sch, per morgen, But in the 
sandy and sterile portions of Pomerania, Brauden- 
burg, and W, Prussia, the produce is often not: 
more than 2 or 3 sch, per morgen, The rent of 
cultivated jand is as various as the crops, being 
dependent partly on soil and partly on. situation. 
In the immediate neighbourhood of Berlin, the 
best lands yield a rent of 15 rix-doilars per 
morgen ; in the country around Magdeburg the 
rent is in general about 1 r. d. per do.; in Bran- 
Century, if it be not in the neighbourhood of 
Berlin, the rent is sellom more than 23 1. d. per 
morgen ; and in the sandy and sterile tracts, the 
rent is sometimes not more than 1 or 2 silver 
groschen per morgen, 

Horses, eattle, and sheep are raised everywhere 
throughout Prussia. ‘The growth of the latter has 
becn of late years an object of much attention, 
particularly in Brandenburg, Saxony, and Silesia. 
In consequence of the improvemenis effected by 
the introduction of merino sheep into Germany, 
the wool of Saxony, Silesia, and some other pro- 
vinces, has become superior even to that of Spain. 
‘The fall in the price of corn, subsequent to 1815, 
gave a great stimulus to this branch of industry. . 
Wool now constitates, in fact, the principal article 
of export from Germany, and has been productive 
of much wealth to many Saxon and Silesian pro-- 
prietors, as well ay to ‘many in other provinces, 
Prussia contains, in round numbers, 1,600,000 
horses, 8,000 asses and mules, 5,500,000 oxen, + 
15,400,000 sheep, 670,000 geats, and 2,600,000- 
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swine. (Report of Mr. Lowther, British secretary 
of Legation, dated Berlin, Jan. 20, 1863.) 

Manufactures.—Though more of an agricultural 
than a manufacturing country, Prussia has greatly 
distinguished herself, particularly of late years, 
in various branches of manufacture. . The Rhenish 
provinces, Saxony and Silesia, are the districts 
most prominent in this department. Linens and 
coarse woollens for domestic consumption are 
made in every village, and, indeed, in most 
cottages throughout the kingdom. ‘Ihe liuens 
that are exported are chiefly produced in Silesia, 
Westphalia, and the Ermeland, or portion of 
Ducal Prussia containing the circles of Brauns- 
bury, Heilsberg, Kossell, and Allerstein. ‘The 
toca! value of the Tinen’ stuffs annually manu- 
factured is estimated at from 60, to 60° millions 
rix-dollars, of which a fourth part is export 
Hirchberg, and the adjaceut towns and villages, 
are the principal seats of Silesian manufactures. 
Large quantities of silk and cotton goods, and 
Tnen, are produced in Elberfeld, and other towns 
in the Rhenish provinces. Very superior broad 
cloth is largely manufactured at Nupen, Malmedy, 
Berlin, and Aix-la-Chapelle. Prussia occupies a 
respectable rank in the produetion of the useful 
metals. The total quantity of barand pig iron pro- 
duced in 1861, amounted to 17,722,822 ceutners, 
The articles of hardware &nade at Iseriohn, Hagen, 
Solingen, Olpe, and Essen, enjoy a high reputa- 
tion; but are inferior to the cast-iron articles, 
whether of fancy, ornament, or utility, produced 
at Berlin, ‘hese, as regards beauty and delicacy 
of execution, are unequalled by any made cither 
in England or auy other country. Porcelain, 
jewellery, watches, and coaches are largely pro- 
duced at Berlin and other towns, Vast numbers 
of books annually issue from the presses of Berlin 
and Halle, Beer and spirits are very extensively 
produced, and consumed in all parts of the 
monarchy, 

The principal, manufacturing district of Prussia 
is in the Rhenish provinces on the Wupper, bav- 
ing Elberfeld and Solingen for its priucipal towns, 
It is well supplied with eoal and water power; 
and the inhabs. are alike industrious and inv! 
tive, The pop, of Elberfeld, inc, Barmen, has 
increased during the preseut century frum 11,720 
to near 80,000, and the progress of many of the 
other towns and villages in the vi ity has been 
hardly less remarkable. 






























Some of the manufacturing establishments in | 


the Rhine district are on a large scale, employi 
from 400 to 500 workpeople. The first st 
engine used in Prussia was set up in 1780. 
1862 there were about 2,000 stenmn-engines in thi 
monarchy, 

Commerce-—The exports from Prussia consist 
principally of corn, wool, timber, Westphalian 
hams, zine, flax, bristles, salted provisions, and 
other articles of raw produce; with linen and 
woollen cloths, silk wares, iron and hardware, 
jewellery, watches, and wooden clocks, Prussian 
bluc, sptrits, and beer, ‘The imports consist 
chiefly of sugar, coffee, and other colonial pro- 
ducts, raw cotton, and’ cotton twist and stutts, 
indigo and other dye stufis, + spjces, French and 
other wines, coals for the use of the ports on the 
Baitic, and salt. The statistics of Prussia with 
regard to commerce ate not given separately, but 
are included in the Zollverein calculation. (See 
Gexaany.) The value of the imports into the 
Zollverein, in 1858, amounted te 377,360,000 
thelers; the exports for 1853 am red fy 
375,000,000 thalers ; making a total of 752,360,000 
thalers; the proportion per inhabitant was 22 
thalers 12 silver groschen, ‘The value of the im- 
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port of the fiscal produce was 45,610,000 thalers, 
‘The amount of duty paid on imports was, in 1858, 
28,302,000 thalers; the amount of duty without 
the fiscal produce’ was 14,255,000 thalers. The 
per-centage duty on imports to the total import 
was, in 1888, 7-50; without the fiscal produce, 

4:30. The import of wheat was 1 3266 hectolitres ; 
the export of wheat was 4,253; of other grain the 
import was 5,646, the export 7,619. Of wine the 
import was 140,000, the export. 124,000 ; of brandy 
the import was 23,000, the export. 110, ,000, The 
export of horses, asses, and mules was 7,953; the 
import, 28,457. The import of oxen was 9,703; 
the export, 92,316. Of sheep the import was 
124,991; the export, 162,770, Of swine the im- 
port was 822,935 ; the export, 24,068. 

Of colonial, goods (the centner= 100 kilogrammes) 
the import into the Zoliverein of coffee was 
578,004 centners ; the export, 32,000 contners: of 
sugar the import was 349,546 centners, the export 

was 81,541: of tea the import was 15,080 centuers : 
of tobacco the import was 262,351; the export was 
833,443 centners: of iron, the import, of castitigg 
iron was 2,000,306 ; the export, 74,061 centners: 
of bar-iron the import was 808,060; the export, 
92,038 centners: of manufactured iron the import 
2,070; export, 248,830, 

Of weaving materials there were imported into 
the Zollverein :— 
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The total receipts from railroads in Prussia 
amounted, i in 1862, to 38,686,841 thalers, there 
' being 746 m, of railway. 
f Shipping. —Considering the extent of sea-coast 
possessed hy Prussia, and the facilities she enjoys 
for ship-building, the shipping is not very considar- 
able, The mercantile navy of Prussia consisted, 
in. 1863, of 1,783 vessels, of 415,371 tons burthen, 
; Of this uumber, 89 were steamers, of 12,500 tous, 
‘The increase ‘in tonnage amounted to’ 25-4 per 

ent, during the Jast ten years. Of vessels which 
Sarrived and left Prussian ports in 1859 there were 
18,318, of 2,886,124 tons ; showing an increase, in 
ten years, of 387 7 per cent. in ‘the commercial 
activity of the kingdom. 

‘The number of vessels of all nations which 
arrived at Prussian ports in 1862 was 11,963, in- 
jeluding 1,344 steamers; tho total burthen was 
;1, 004,908 lasts. Of this number, 3,254, or more 
than half the total tonnage, bore the British flags. 
Vessels from Denmark nambered 2,759; those of 
Norway, 619: of Sweden, 400; of Russia, 237 ; 
of Spain, 47; of France, 1005 and of North 
America, 2. As compared’ with’ the former year, 
the returns show an increase in the year 1862 of 
588 vessels. 

Money, Weights and Measures—Accounts are 
kept in mx-dollary, or thalers, of 80 silver groschen, 
Each rix-dollar should contain 257-68 gr. fine 
silver, and is worth 2s. 1i$d., but is generally 
taken at 3s, The centner, or-auintal of 16 Ibs., 
is equal to 113-381 lbs, aveirdupois, The last, by 
which ships’ temnage and freights are estimated 
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26 
contains 4,000 Prussian Ibs. One Prussian mile 
is equivalent to 4°68 Knglish miles. The morgen 
is equal to 1°52 imp. acres. 
Government.—Previously to 1823, the govern- 
ment of Prussia was an absolute monarchy, The 
succession was hereditary in the direct male line ; 
and the prerogative of the prince, which was 
nearly despotic in theory, was only limited by 
the privileges of the different ranks and orders of 
the people, and still more by their intelligence 
and the power resulting from their military organ- 
isation, During the war which terminated in 
the Nberation of the country from the domination 
of the French, the king promised to grant, on the 
expulsion of the invaders, liberal institutions to 
his subjects. But the performance of these pro- 
mises was delayed, on one pretence and another, 
till 1828, and was then very imperfectly fulfilled 
by the ‘institution of provincial states, whose 
powers were exceedingly circumscribed, and who, 
also, deliberated in private. An institution of 
this sort, far from satisfying the reasonable de- 
mands and wishes of the people, served only to 
give them moreforce, It was expected that on his 
accession to the throne, the next king, Frederick 
William IV., would have made some important 
constitutional concessions; and this expectation 
not being realised, petitions for an extension of 
popular privileges were presented from some 
powerful bodies; so that a change to more liberal 
institutions could not be postponed much longer. 
Consequently, in February, 1447, an ordinance 
appeared, by which his Prussian Majesty consti- 
tuted the separate provincial states into a general 
diet or parliament, vested with very considerable 
powers. It is probable, but for the events that 
occurred in France in the course’of 1848, that'the 
form of government established by the ordinance 
of 1847 would have been gradually consolidated 
and modified, so as to suit the wants and habits of 
the people. But the infiuence of the occurrences 
in Paris stopped the course of this reform, and 
gave a stimulus to more democratic principles 
and projects which the government wanted the 
power to control, In consequence, a new consti- 
tution was drawn up, and having been promul- 
gated at Berlin on the 1st of February, 1850, 
was sworn to by the king on the 6th of the same 
month, ‘I'his constitution, altered considerably, 
in a conservative sense, by royal decrees of April 
80, 1851; May 21 and June 5, 184 
May 24, 1853; June 20 and ¢ 
May 30, 1855; and May 14, t 
lative power in the king and tayo represental 
assemblies, The first. of these, which may be 
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are ‘chosen by electors in electoral districts.’ The 
electors in these districts are themselves chosen 
by universal suffrage, that is, by the votes of all 
male Prussians paying taxes and 24 years of age. 
But to modify the effect of the principle, the pri- 
mitive electors are divided into three classes, de- 
termined by the amount of the taxes they pay; 
and these 3 classes of primitive electors, though 
their numbers be widely different, choose each a 
third part of the electors who directly elect the 
representatives, In consequence of this contri- 
vance, the influence of the higher class of voters, 
or of those who pay the greatcst amount of taxes, 
is not overborne by the mere numerical ascendancy 
of the other classes, and the chances are, that the 
representative body will be rendered more con- 
servative than it otherwise would have been, ‘lhe 
chambers are to be annually. convoked in the 
mdath of November, the duration of the first 
being limited to six, and that of the second to 
three years. But this law, like the constitution 
itself, has frequently been set at naught in late 
years, Since 1862, popular ‘representation in 
Prussia has been entirely powerless to counteract 
the will of the executive government, which has 
made laws and even decreed budget estimates 
without the concurrence of the chambers. 

A president, with powers similar to those of a 
French préfet, and a sSlary of 6,000 rix-dollars 
(9001), is placed at the head of each of the nine 
provs. into which the kingdom is divided. Each 
prov. has also a military commandant, a superior 
court of justice, a prov. director of taxes, a prov. 
consistory, all appointed by the king. he last 
is divided into three sections—one having the 
superintendence of schools, another of ecclesias~ 
tical affairs, and another of the public health, 
The proys. are subdivided into regencies or coun- 
ties, and these again into Areise, or cireles (ar- 
rondissements), and the Jatter into gemeinden, or 
pars. (communes), Each regency has a president 
and an administrative board ur council, and the 
farther subdivisions have also their local author- 
ities. The municipal organisation of the towns 
is more complicated than that of the communes; 
The principal functionaries are all elective, but 
the elections must be confirmed by the king or 
the authorities, 

‘The system of law principally in force in the 
tates of the Prussian monarchy is embodied 
in the well-digested code entitled Zandrecht fiir 
die Preussischen Staaten, which received the royal 
sanction in 1791, and became jaw in 1794; but 
it is occasionally modified by custom, and Polish, 
Swedish, and German laws are still in force in 











called a senate or upper house, is composed of, certain parts of the monarchy, ‘the Rhenish pro- 


first, the princes of the royal family who are of 
age, including the scions of the former sove- 
yeign families of Hohenzoliem-[echingen and 
‘Uohenzollern-Sigmaringen ; secondly, the chiefs 
of the mediatised princely houses, recognised by 
the Congress of Vienna, to the aumber of sixtcen 
in Prussia; thirdly, the heads of the territorial 
nobility formed by the king, and numbering seme 
fifty members; fourthly, a number of life peers, 
chosen by the king among the class ofytich land- 
owners, great manufacturers, and ‘national cele~ 
brities ;’ tifthly, eight titled noblemen elected in 
the eight provinces of Prussia by the resident 
landowners of all degrees; sixthly, the represen- 
tatives of the universities, the heads of ‘chapters, 
and the burgomasters of towns with above. fifty 
thousand inhabitants; and, seventhly, an un- 
limited number of members nominated by the 
king for life, or for a more or less limited period, 
‘The other, or lower chamber, corresponding to 
the British H, of C., consists of 350 mems., who 





vinces follow, with some exceptions, the rules laid 
down in the Code Napoleon. The primary pro- 
ceedings in judicial matters take place before 
local courts established in the circles and towns; 
thence they may be carried before the provin- 
cial courts (Oberlandesgerichte); and in the last 
resort before the supreme tribunals at Berlin. 
‘The judges are independeut, and justice is purely 
and ‘cheaply administered. Juries are employed 
in the Rhenish provinces, but not in the other 
parts of the monarchy. ‘Tribunals of arbitration 
have also been established in the provinces of 
Brandenburg, Pomerania, Prussia, Silesia, and 
Saxony, similar to those established in Denmark, 
and with the same beneticial results. In no other 
country, perhaps, is patronage of so little con- 
sequence, aud merit so sure to lead to distinction 
and advancement. Candidates for public employ- 
ment go through a course of education appro- 
priate to the functions they are desirous to fill; 
and, before being appeiuted, have to submit to 
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a severe examination as to their knowledge, con- 
duct, and fitness for the office. 2 é 

Heligion,—The royal family belongs to the re- 
formed or Protestant religion; but all denomi- 
nations of Christians enjoy the same privileges, 
and are equally eligible to places of trust or 
emolument, In 1861, the pop. consisted in round 
numbers, of 10,500,000 Protestants, 6,600,000 
Catholics, and 230,000 Jews. The Protestants 
predominate very decidedly in Brandenburg, Po- 
merania, Saxony, and Ducal Prussia; while the 
Catholics predominate in the Rhine province 
and Westphalia, in the regency of Oppeln, in 
Silesia, and in Posen, When Silesia was acquired 
by Prussia, the mass of the pop. were Catholics ; 
bat at present the Protestants predominate in 
the regencies of Breslau and Liegnitz, particularly 
the last, a 

The Protestant church is governed by ‘con- 
sisturies, or boards appointed by government, one 
for each province. ‘here are also synods in most 
circles and provinces, but no general synod has 
yet been held. ‘The constitution of the Catholic 
church differs in different provinces, In the Khen- 
ish provinces it is fixed by the concordat, entered 
into between the French: government and Pope 
Tius VJ. But in every part of the monarchy, 
the crown has wiscly reserved to itself a control 
over the election of bistfops and priests. The in- 
comes of the clergy are very small, ‘The higher 
Catholic clergy are paid by the state, the arch- 
bishop of Breslau receiving 1,7002. a year, and the 
other bishops about 1,1352, The incomes of the 
parochial clergy, of beth sects, mostly arise from 
peculiar endowments, Generally government does 
not guarantee the stipend either of Protestant or 
Catholic clergymen ; hut in many pars, the clergy 
enjoy a public provision from the state. ‘This 
ix peculiarly the case in the Khenish provinces, 
in virtue of the concordat already alluded to. 
Proselytism, or the attempting to induce a person 
to change his religion, whether by force or by 
persuasion, is prohibited by law; and ail contro- 
versial sermons, or peculiar displays of religious 
zeal, would certainly attract the notice, and incur 
the displeasure, of the authorities, Except in the 
Rhine province and Westphalia, the population 
of which are bigoted Catholics, there is in no 
country less of religious acrimony and contention 
than in Prussia, 

Education —Prussia can boast of pos: 
more perfectly organised and complete 
national education than has ever existed in any 
country, Frederick the Great has the merit of 
having introduced the system into Silesia, after 
he had wrested it from Austria, From Silesi? 
the system has been gradually extended to the 
other provinces, and is now in full vigour in every 
part of the monarchy. Attendance at school is 
enforced by law, Uvery child, whether male or 
female, rich or poor, must attend a public school 
from the age of five ycars complete, till such 
time as the clergyman of the par, aflirms that the 
child has acquired all the education prescribed by 
Jaw for an individual in its station: generally 
speaking, the school time extends from 6 to 14 
years complete. Should a child not attend, its 
parents or guardians must satisfy the public au- 
thorities that it is receiving an appropriate edu- 
cation at home, or in a private seminary, The 
school fees are exceedingly moderate, and the 
children of such poor persons as are unable to pay 
them, are instructed gratuitously at the public 
expense, It is officially reported ‘that every child 
born in the kingdom, and remaining within its 
limits, receives an education, On the whole, Prus- 
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involves too much of sameness and of military 
regime, . The late king of Prussia devoted himself 
with much perseverance and discretion in ma- 
turing this system. Nothing has been omitted 
that could render it perfect. In the schools for 
the instruction of the masters, the examinations 
to which they are subjected, and the supervision 
exercised over every pari, the utmost anxiety is 
evinced to render it as perfect as possible. No 
particular religious creed is allowed to be taught 
in any school; but on particular days, set apart 
for the purpose, the children are instructed by the 
clergymen of the-different sects to which they 
belong. Their religious instruction is not, there- 
fore, neglected; while the intermixture of the 
different sects from their earliest years, on 
perfect footing of equality, removes all aspel 
an@ religious animosities, All matters relative to 
the public schools are managed in each province 
by a public beard appointed for that, purpose, and 
the expense is defrayed by government. 
Exclusive of the gymnasiums and superior 
schools, Prussia has 6 universities, those of Berlin, 
Breslau, Boon, Halle, Konigsberg, and Greifswald ; 
and the two semi-universitics of Munster’ and 
Braunsberg. These are placed directly under the 
control of the minister of public instruction, and 
much pains have been taken to renderthem efficient 
and useful, The namber of professors and subor- 

















sian education ig of a superior quality, though it 


dinate teachers in the universities is very great, 
and we should incline to think that they Lave 
been needlessly multiplied, The university of 
Berlin is best attended, and: next to it those of 
Breslau and Bonn, 

Military Force —The situation of Prussia, sur- 
founded by powerful states, and with a disjointed 
territory, requires for her security a large military 
force, But as the revenue of the countty is com- 
paratively limited, it became indispensable to en- 
deavour to organise the army, so that it might 
embrace the maximum of force with the minimum 
of expense, The Prussian government seems to 
have very satisfactorily solved this important and 
difficult problem, ‘The obligation of military ser- 
vice is universal; every man (no substitutes being: 
accepted) is obliged to serve in the anny of the 
line and the landiwehr (provincial army), between 
the ages of 20 and 38, Every Prussiau subject is 
enrolled as a soldicr as soon as he has completed. 
his 20th year. He has to be in the army daring 
7 years, 8 years of which must be passed in the 
tegular army, and the rest among the troops of the 
reserve. At the end of this term the soldier enters 
the landwebr, or militia, for 9 years, with liability 
to be called upon for annual practice, and to be 
incorporated in the regular army in time of war. 
Leaving the landwehr, the soldier is finally enrolled 
in the landsturm. The landsturm, ot levy en masse, 
consists of all the men not in the army or the 
landwehr up to the age of 50, and of young men 
between 17 and 20, ‘This force is only called out 
in ease of invasion, There are various exemptions 
from this law of military service, in favour of the 
nobility, clergy, and some other classes of the popu- 
lation, A certain amount of education and for- 
tune constitutes also a partial exemption, inas- 
much as young men of 20, who pay for their own 
equipment, and can pass a light examination, have 
to serve only one year in the regular army. This 
does not exempt them, however, from the legal 
service in the reserve, the landwehr, and the 
landsturm. 

The staff of the regular army consists of one 
gencral ficld-marshal, one general feldzeugmeister, 
31 generals, 86 liewt.-generals, 69 major-generals, 
77 colonels of infahtry, 18 colonels of eavalry, 15 
colonals, of artillery, 6 colonels of engineer coxps, 
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and one colonel of trains. 
the army is as follows :— 


The organisation of 








Nombet of | numberof 
Peace- Brace. 

footing | War-footing 

Field Troops— 
Guard-infantry, 9 Regiments 16,991 27,054 
Line-cavalry, 72 a 116,208 | 216,432 
Chesset and Rifles, 10 Bat- } 5,340 10,020 
as { 

Total of Infantry . 258,506 
Guard-cavalry, 8 Regiments ASI. 
Line-cavalry, 40 ae 23,000 





Landwehr-cavalry, 12 





29,049 





Total of Cavalry . . 
Artillery— 
9Brigades . . . «| 18,194 
Guns . . . . 32 
Pioncers, 9 Battalions < || 5,400 
‘Vrain, 9 Battalions . <| 23097 | 29,084 





Total Field-troops . 
Garrison troops— 


193,259 














Infantry, 36 Regiments .| 1,972 | 116,932 
Cavalry . i. . . . _ 800 
Artillery =. 2 2 {| 4,995 H 
Pioneers . + . . 350 

Total . . . 7,317 

Total strength of the } 208,576 | 609,669 





Regular Army, 





The formation of a navy for the kingdom dates 
from the year 1848, According to a return made 
by the goverument in August, 1863, the fleet of 
war at that period consisted of the following 
vessels t-— 


Sailing Vessels Guns 

3 Frigates of 48, 38, and 28 guns . . . 114 

3 Brigs, one of 6, and two of 16 guns 88 

1 Transport, with... .. 1. 6 

‘Total 7 Sailing Men-of-war, with. . 2 . . 158 
Steamers Guns 

6 Screw Corvettes of 26 and 28 guns 162 


16 


2 Paddie-wheel Steamers, with  . 
22 Gun-boats, of two and three guns , 








240 


Total 30 Men-of-war Steamers, with . . 
Altogether, 87 vessels, with 398 guns. 


Revenue and Expenditure-—The revenue and 
expenditure of the kingdom, from the establish- 
aucut of the parliamentary system till 1861, have 
Deen as follows — 


































| Years Revenue Expenditure Deficit 
Thaters Thalers ‘Thalers 
1s49 | 85,993,281 5,608,000 
j 1850 | 88, 9 | 
i851 | 90,721,860 : 
94,277,300 TIS | 
97,558,608 3,600,895 | 
108,925,089 $2065,000 | 
105, 2 
113;064,113 | 
i 120,242,312, | 120; 
| 126,409°778 | 126,405 aa 
t 10,399,288 | 13 1,460,000 j 
| 130,312,755 "6,029,561 | 
| 134,541,701 | 6239;358 





Altogether, the revenue of Prussia increased 63 
per cent,, and the expendilure 63 per cent., from 
the year 1849 till 1863, with a total deficit of 
42,971,640 thalers, or 6,138,800, during a period 

* . 
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of 18 years, In the financial estimates laid hefore 
the chambers every session, the income and ex- 
penditure were nearly &lways calculated to be 
equal; but the ‘extraordinary expenditure,’ ad- 
mitted afterwards, occasioned a more or less con- 
siderable deficit, : 

The public debt of the kingdom, according to 
the oflicial report laid before the house of deputies 
in the session of 1862, was as follows, on January 1, 
1862 :-— 





1, National Debt bearing Interest :— Thalers 
Consolidated Debt of May 2, 1842 (Staat- 
sehuldscheine) . «89,722,200 
Voluntary Loan of the Year 1838 + 8,074,070 
Loan of 1850 6. ek 45487-0000 
» of 1852 tee 140027300 
» OFISB LL) a 504,000 
» 0f185 2 ft 
Preference Loan of 1855 > 1] 
Teailway of 1855, ee 
Loan of 18567 6) DE 
» F187 wk f+ 7680,000 
First Loan of 1859, at 5 per cent. : — 80/000,000 
Second Loan of 1839, . = 8,4010,000 
Deposited Securities. 72] 5 800/000 
Debt to Army-widows-fund 2 | 390,400 





Total National Debt, bearing Interest 234,828,370 
£33,546,910 


2, National Debt, not bearing Interest :~— Thalers * 
Bank Notes, called * Kassen-Anwei- 


sungen’. , 6 ww 15,842,847 
. £2,263,192 

8, Provincial and Railway Debt :-—~ Thalers 
Provincial Loans —. . . . 4,316,623 
Loans for State Railways +e 19;855,025 
Total of Provincial and Railway Debt 21,671,048 
£3,095,949 





274,342,365 
£39,191,795 
The national debt of Prussia dates from the 
reign of Frederick William II. King Frederick IL, 
called ‘the Great,’ left at his death a treasure of 
72,000,000 thalers, which not only was Spent during 
the 11 years’ reign of his successor, but a debt in- 
curred of 40,000,000. King Frederick William IT, 
at first succeeded in reducing this debt to less than 
80,000,000; but the subsequent wars with Na- 
poleon I, again increased the national liabilities, 
The debt amounted to 53,494,914 thalers, or 
7,642,5301, in the year 1805, and had risen to 
287,975,517 thalers, or 31,139,3592, in 1813, ‘The 
French government had to pay 145,000,000 of 
francs to Prussia for war expenses, according tu 
the stipulations of the treaty of Paris, and’ by 
these means, and subsequent large reductions in 


Total Public Debt of the Kingdom . 





the expenditure, the national liabilities were re- 


duced to 82,722,200 thalers, or 11,817,457, which 
sum was formed into a consolidated debt by the 
Jaw of May 2, 1842. The further progress of the 
debt is seen in the above table. : 

Food, Dress, Diversions, and Habits of the Bulk 
of the People.—'The food, dress, diversions, and 
habits of the people are very different in different 
provs, In general, rye is the ordinary bread-corn, 
About half a century since the consumption was 
estimated at from 5 to 6 scheffel per head, but 
uow it is not more than 8 scheffel, the defect being 
made up by the increased consumption of potatoes, 
In many districts, indeed, potatues are now almost. 
the only vegetable food.’ Besides rye-bread and 
potatues, the people use barley, buck-wheat, and 
milk, In the Khenish provs. wheat is more exten- 
sively used than in the other provs, ‘The wheat 
cultivated in Prussia Proper and Posen is rather 
for sale than for inland consumption. Deans and 
pease are extensively used in most parts of the 
monarchy, Coffee, mixed with chicory, is exten- 
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sively used, and on Sundays it is taken by all labour vary in summer from 4d. to 8d., and in 


classes, The consumption of sugar has rapidly 
increased, and amounts, at an average, to about 
4 lbs, per individual, notwithstanding the substi- 
tution of honey for sugar in very extensive dis- 
tricts, The consumption of butchers’ meat is eon- 
siderable, principally in towns, It is estimated 
over the whole monarchy at from 26 to 37 Ibs. a 
year to each individual, “But in the towns it may 
he from 40 to 50 Ibs, and in the country perhaps 
not more thau from 26 to 30 Ibs, In Berlin the 
* meat exceeds 160 Ibs, 
per individual ; and this, in all cases, is exclusive 
of poultry, fish, and game. Game, indeed, is only 
used by the richer families; but fish is an ordinary 
food of the peasantry in many districts, Poultry, 
especially geese, are largely used by the*common 
people in Pomerania. There is also no waut of 
butter for the peasantry, but the consumption of 
cheese is greater. The consumption of spirits is 
immense; it is less, however, in the Rhenish provs., 
where wine is extensively used, than in other parts 
of the monarchy. Beer also is an ordinary beve- 
rage, and the consumption is very great, ‘The 
consamption of tobacco is estimated at 34 Ibs, per 
individual. 

The general dress of the men eonsists, in winter, 
ofa woollen great coat, and m summer alinen coat, 
Women now begin to be extensive consumers of 
cotton stuffs; it is still, however, customary for 
the young female peasants to prepare stocks of 
linen in anticipation of their marriage, Wooden 
shoes are worn, but are not so frequent as in France 
or Ireland. and in bad weather almost every body 
is well shod with leather boots and shoes; but 
fine weather a few of the common people go bare~ 
foot, Silks are only used by the wealthier classes. 

It is usual for the peasants to go to church regu- 
Jarly on the Sunday forenoon ; and it is customary 
for them to spend the evening of the day in di- 
versions of some gort, or other, frequently in the 
alchouse, and in Silesia in dancing parties. Most 
little towns have shooting places, and the mect~ 
ings of the Jandwehr for exercise are looked for- 
ward to with mich satisfaction, 

PRUSSTA (PROPER), an extensive and im- 
portant prov. of the Prussian dominions, divided 
into the provinces of East or Dueal Prussia, and 
W. Prussia, having N. the Baltic, K. and S. Russia, 
Poland, and the prov, of Posen, and W, Branden- 
burg and Pomerania, Area, 24,880 sq.m. Pop, 
2,868,522 in 1861. The prov, is divided into 4 
regencies and 57 circles, Principal towns, Konigs- 
berg, Dantzic, Elbing, Tilsit, and Marienwerder, 
It consists principally of an immense plain, tra- 
versed by the Vistula, Pregel, Passarge, and other, 
rivers, and interspersed with numeroys lakes and 
immense forests. Soil various, but generally fer- 
tile, particularly the delta of the Vistula and the 
country watered by the Niemen. Principal pro- 
ducts, wheat and other sorts of corn, timber, hemp, 
and flax, provisions, wool, and ashes. Rye is 
more cultivated than, any other sort of grain; 
wheat is also largely cultivated, but more for ex- 
portation than for internal consumption, rye being 
the ordinary bread corn, Oats, barley, and peas 
ate also raised, and latterly potatoes have been 
extensively cultivated. Farming implements de- 
fective and ill constructed; the harrows arc made 
of wood, without any iron, even for teeth. With 
the exception of the crown estates, which are let 
on lease, but little land is rented.: In the circles 
of Dantzic, Elbing, and Marienwerder, good land 
fetches, when let, from about 4s. 6d, to 5s. an 
the tenant bearing all taxes, Buggin other districts 
the rent of the cultivated land does not exceed 
from 1s, 3d, to 2s. 6d. an acre. The wages of farm 







































winter from 3d, to 5d., without food; but with a 
cottage free, or at a low rent, a garden, and pasture 
for a cow, Tn harvest the wages are a good deal’ 
higher. The peasantry live in wooden or clay 
cottages, with but few luxuries, principally ‘on 
potatoes, rye bread, and milk, rarely tasting ani- 
mal food, but drinking great quantities of spirits 
and beer. Linen, from flax of their own growth, 
and wool spun in their cottages, furnish their 
clothing. Domestic servants get butchers’ meat, 
generally pork, once or twice a week. Wood and 
turf are almost everywhere abundant, and are the 
principal articles of fuel. Amber is found along 
the sea-shore, but otherwise minerals are quite 
unimportant. ‘There are many distilleries and 
breweries, but, with the exception of Posen, this 
is the least manufacturing prov. in Prussia, 

PSKOF, a government of European Russia, 
chicfly between the 56th and 58th degs. N. lat. 
and the 28th and 32d E, long., having N. Peters- 
burg and Novgorod, of each of which govs, it for- 
merly made a part; E. Tver and Smolensk; S. 
Witepsk, and W. Livonia. Area estimated at 
22,154 sq. m. Pop, 706,462 in 1858, The sur- 
face is nearly flat, with a slope to the N., the 
direction taken by most of the rivers, None of 
these are of considerable size; but the gov, is, not- 
withstanding, well watered, At the NW, extre- 
mity is the lake of Pskof, connected by a strait 
with that of Peipus, Marshes are nemerous. 
The atmosphere is usually damp, though, on the 
whole, the climate is far fran unhealthy, Soft 
j thin, and not very fertile, but more corm is grown 
jthan is required for home consumption, A good 
deal of hemp and flax is raised, ‘he forests are 
extensive, and abound with game. Cattle.are not 
of great importance, and bees are less reared than 
in most provinces, Manufactures have increased 
during the present century, but they are still of 
no great consequence. Pskof is divided into 8 
districts; chief towns, Pskof, the cap,, Toropetz, 
and Velikie-Louki. Its pop. consists mainly of 
Russians, h some Lithuanians and Finns, 
Public education is little extended. 

Pskor, or PLuskow, a town of European Ras- 
sia, cap, of the above gov., on the Velikait, 165 
m. SW, Petersburg. Pop. 15,986 in 1858, The 
town is mostly built of wood, but has two good 

lifices belonging to the archbishop and the con- 
sistory; a nutnber of churches, two convents, ani 
a high school. Its only manufactures are of 
leather, but it has a considerable trade in the ex- 
port of the products of the country. A large an- 
nual fair is held here in Feb, at which large 
quantities of woollen, silk, and cotton fabrics, 
leather, books, and jewellery, are sold. 

PUEBLA (LA), a city ‘of Mexico, cap. of the 
prov, of its own name, on the declivity of a hill, 
«6m, ESE. Mexico, and 125 m. W. by S. Vera 
Cruz. Pop, estim. at_ 72,000 in 1863, ‘The city 
is compactly and uniformly built. The streets, 
which, though not very wide, are straight, and 
intersect each other at right angles, are paved 
with large diamond-shaped stones, with broad and 
well kept footpaths on either side, ‘The houses, of 
stone, are generally two stories high, with flat 
roofs, having mostly a court in their centro, sur- 
rounded wich open galleries, and a fountain of tine 
water, conveyed thither by earthen pipes. . Masty 
have iron baRonies toward the street, and their 
































fronts are inlaid with highly glazed tiles, or else 
gaudily and fantastically painted. The apart- 





ments are spacious; they are mostly paved with 
porcelain, carpets not being in use; and their walls 
are adorned with paintings in fresco, The family 
of the proprictor usually resides in the upper 
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story, the ground-floor being occupied with shops, 
warehowes, or offices, and the second story by 
servants. q . 
‘The cathedral, which forms one side of the 
principal square, has nothing remarkable in its ex- 
_ terior, but its interior is very rich, The high 
altar, which, however, is too large for the building, 
is particularly splendid. Several of the other 
churches are handsome, and, like the cathedral, 
abound in gold and silver ornaments, paintings, 
and statues. The bishop’s palace has a library 
200 ft, in length, which has a tolerable collection 
of Spanish and French books. Many of the in- 
jabs. are wealthy, and have handsome carriages 
drawn by mules; but, like Mexico, the eity swarms 
with beggars, a consequence of the want of in- 
dustry, occasioned partly aud principally by the 
mildness of the climate, but partly, also, by the 
distribution of provisions at the convent doors, 
Je was formerly famous for its manufactures of 
coarse woollens, cottons, glass, earthenware, and 
soap; but most of these have declined with the 
decrease of the trade formerly carried on with 
Acapulco, Callao, and the other ports on_ the 
Pacific. The manufactures of glass and earthen- 
ware, however, keep up their reputation, and the 
soap made here is sent to most parts of Mexico, 

La Puebla was founded by the Spaniards, The 
prov, of which it is the cap. comprises the town of 
Cholula, Tlascala, Huctxocingo, and other anc. 
Mexican cities: it also includes Popocatepetl, 
17,716 ft, above the sea, being the highest moun- 
tain in N. Americs, 

PUERTA DE STA MARTA. Sce St. Many’s. 

PUERTO-REAL, a town of Spain in Andalusia, 
prov. Cadiz, and on the bay of that name, 5 m. FE, 
Cadiz, and 60 m, SSW, Seville, on the railway 
from Cadiz to Seville, Pop. 6,514 in 1 The 
town is tolerably well built, with straight, regu- 
larly formed streets, crossing each other mostly at 
Tight angles, and lined with good houxes, The 
only public buildings are a parish chureh and 2 
hospitals, Fronting the seais a wharf rising about 
14 yard above the Jevel of the highest tides; and 
a mole, 50 yards broad, runs out 300 yards to low- 
water mark, having steps on each side for embar- 
kation at all times of the tide; the whole is of stone, 
and bas a handsome appearance. Near the town 
are extensive salt works. The process of manu- 
facture is by evaporation in wide and deep basins, 
communicating with the sea by lucks. 

PUNJAB (THE) (country of the Five Rivers), 
or LAHORE, a British territory of NW. Hin- 
dostan, between the 28th and 35th degs. N., and: 
the 70th and 78th degs,E, long, comprising the 
country between the Indus on the NW,, the Him 
aalaya mountains on the NE,, and the Sutledge’ 
on the $ It is of a triangular shape, its apex 
being at the SW. extremity, It has on its NW. 
frontier the Caubul territories, NE, Thibet and 
Ladakh, and SW. Hindostan, | Itderives its name 
from its being watered by the 5 great amms of the 
Indus, viz. the Jhylum, or Bebul (an. Hydaspes); 
the Chenab (an, ‘Acesines) ; the Ravee (an. Hy- 
draotes), and the Sutledge (an. Hysudrus), with 
its tributary, the Beas (an, Hyphasis). Area esti- 
mated at 125,000 sq.m. Pop. probably 4,509,000, 
chiefly Sikhs, Jauts, Rajputs, Hindoos of low 
caste, and Mussulmen, s 

Nearly the whole country is flat: it is in many 
parts fertile, especially along tho, banks of the 
larger rivers; but it also comprises some wide, 
sandy, and barren tracts, especially between the 
Tndus and Hydaspes. Cultivation’ generatly in- 
creases and improves as we procced eastward. 
Of the 4 divisions of the Punjab E. of the Hy- 
daspes, the two nearest to that river ate principally 
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depastured by hetds of oxen and cattle; and that 
most to the E, is the best cultivated. Sir A. 
Burnes says, ‘ there is, perhaps, no inland country 
which possesses greater facilities for commerce 
than the Punjab, and there are few better sup- 
plied with the products of the mineral, vegetable, 
and animal kingdoms. ‘These relieve it from any 
great dependence on external resources, The 
wheat and barley of the plains are expended 
within the country; and such is the number ot 
horses, that gram; bajree, and other grains reared 
in a.dry soil, are imported. Rice is exuberantly 
produced under the mountains; but it is not a 
diet which suits the palate of the people. The 
cane thrives luxuriantly, and -sngar is manufac- 
tured for exportation. The smallness of its stalk 
is remarkable ; but itis said to produce the most 
saccharine fluid, and is preferred to the thicker 
canes of India, Indigo is reared E, of Lahore, 
anf exported to the Mohammedan countries west- 
ward, A valuable oil is extracted from the strsya, 
or sesamum plant, and used both for the lamp and 
calinary purposes. senlent. vegetables, such as 
turnips and carrots, are produced everywhere; anc 
most of the vines and fruit-trees common to Eu- 
Tope may be seen in the mountai The climate 
ig not very favourable to the cotton shrub; it is 
produced in the ‘doab,’ between the Sutledge and. 
Beas rivers; but it is also imported from the dry 
country §, of the former river, The mineral re- 
sources of the Punjab have been very imperfectly 
explored. A range of hills, extending from the 
Indus to the Hydaspes, formed entirely-of rock- 
salt, furnishes an inexhaustible supply, and, being 
a close monopoly, contributes to enrich the ruler. 
Tt is in general use throughout the country, and 
most extensively exported, till it meets the salt 
of the Sambre lake in Rajpootana and the Com- 
pany’s territories, There is another deposit of 
salt on the verge of the mountains towards Mundi, 
Lut of an mferior description, In the same vigi- 
nity, it is said, some mines of coal have been dis- 
covered; and there ate also extensive mines of 
iron, ‘The salt range, and the other high lands, 
yield alum and sulphur; and nitre is gathered in 
large quantities from the plains,’ (Bokhara, &ec., 
iit. 816-322.) The climate in the N., though hot. 
in summer, is as cold in winter as that of France 
and Central Europe, and is never sufliciently warm 
to mature the most valuable products of Hin- 
dostan. Rice is grown in the valleys, but in 
limited quantities, the usual food of the pop. being 
wheat or peas, made into a thick soup; antl, ac~ 
cording to Sir C. Trevelyan (Parl, Rep. on India, 
1840), the Punjab does not produce sufficient 
sugar for its own consumption, but imports it from , 
other parts of India. Mr. Elpbinstoite, who tra- 
yelled both im the N, and §, parts of this country, 
states that not one-third part of the surface scen 
by him was under tillage; and there can be no 
doubt of the correctness of his statement, that, 
except near the rivers, no part of the Punjab will 
bear a comparison for productiveness with Hin- 
dostan, (Elphinstone’s Caubal, i. 109.) 

The plains, which are intersected by so many 
rivers, might be successfully irrigated by canals; 
as is proved by the existence of some, and the re- 
mains of many others, the work of the Mogul em- 
perors. The country abounds in cattle and horses, 
but the former are small and ill-conditioned, and 
no attention is paid to the breed of either, The 
salt mines, which were opened at a very early 
date, are one of the most productive sources of re~ 
venuc. Burnes states that they formerly yielded 
about 800,000 maunds a year. — The salt was sold. 
at 2 rupees the maund, or at a third part of the price 
of that of Bengal; but the profit to the govern- 
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ment amounted notwithstandingto 1,100 per cent. 
(Burnes.) The remaindertof the public revenue, 
which amounted to about 24 crores rup., was prin- 
cipally derived from exorbitant taxes_on land and 
agricultural stock. Mooreroft mentiotis peculiar 
method of assessing the land-tax, adopted, in his 
time, between the Beas and Sutledge, by acollector 
who had been chief financial minister to Runject 
Singh. ‘A given quantity of earth was put into 
a fine muslin sieve, and washed with water until 
all the mould was carried through, and nothing 
but the sand left, and, according to its proportion 
to the whole, a deduction was made from the as- 
sessment, Four rupees for 2 begas was the fixed 
rate for the rich soil; 3 if it contained one-fourth 
of sand; 2 if it had a half; and 1 where the sand 
‘was three-fourths the quantity, ‘The general cha- 
racter of the soil of the Punjab, composed chiefly 
of mould and sand, renders this mode of appre- 
ciating its assessment more correct than might be 
supposed ; and it was, at any rate, preferable to the 
old plan of assessing the land according to the es- 
timated ont-turn of the standing crops’ (Moor- 
croft’s Travels in the Himalayas, i, 121.) 

As respects the commerce of the Punjab, the 
staple commodities are the shawls of Cashmere, 
which reach India and Europe wholly through 
this channel. ‘Phe annual revenue from’ the shawl 
manufacture, exclusive of every expense. is rated 
at 18 lacs of rupees, though, from frauds of all 
kinds, this sum greatly exceeds the amount that 
actually reaches the treasury, It is a curious fact, 
that the silkworm is unknown ini the Puajab, 
though the silks of the immediately adjacent state 
of Mooltan have a high reputation in India. ‘The 
natives in the E, of the Pimjab excel in the ma- 
nufacture of cotton, and their looms furnish white 
cloth at from 4 to L rupee a yard, which, though 
inferior in appearance to that of British manufac- 
ture, is stronger and more durable. There is a 
considerable dematd for foreign copper, brass, 
tin, and lead; all kinds of British hardware and 
woollens are much prized. here is a consider- 
able importation of European articles, and British 
chintzes have wholly superseded those of Mooltan. 

The Punjab is interesting to the classical scholar, 
feom its beiug the theatre of Alexander the Great's 
Indian victories. Mr. Elphinstone supposes the 
scene of the defeat of Porus to have been at Jelal- 
poor, on the Ifydaspes, while, according to Burnes, 
it was most probably at Jelum, about 23 m. higher 
up the river. Burnes imagines he has discovered 
on the opposite sides of the Jhylum, about lat, 32° 
40’ N,, long. 73° 40’ E., the sites of Nicwa (victory 
town), built by Alexander at the point where he 
crossed the Hydaspes, and of Bucephalia, built in 
commemoration of his favourite horse, Bucephalus, 
which expired in this region, (Mitford, vil, 200.) 
Bares joins Major Wilford in identifying the 
neighbourhood of the celebrated tope of Manikyala, 
between the Indus and the Hydaspes, with the site 
of the anc, Taxila, There are, however, very few 
Greek remains in the Punjab; and the statements 
of the historians of Alexander, as to the places 
where the great events in his Indian expedition 
occurred, are far too indistinct to allow of any cer- 
tain conclusions being deduced from them, The 
Sikhs, now the ruling race in this quarter, origin- 
ated as a Hindoo sect about the middle of the 
15th century, and remained in a turbulent feudal 
condition till early in the present century, About 
that period, Runjeet Singh, having subdued the 
other Sikh chieftains, established a despotism; 
which, though far behind the governments of 
Europe, was yet far in advance of most native go- 
vernmenta in the East. He maintained an army 
of about 25,000 regular infantry, drilled. as Eu- 
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ropeans, 5,000 regular cavalry and artillery, and, 
perhaps, 50,000 irregular horsemen. — His'govern- 
ment was vigorous, without being either cruel or 
unnecessarily severe. After his death, which oc- 
curred in 1839, and the assassination of his son and 
successor, the country became a prey to anarchy, 
At length, in 1845, the several chiefs so far com- 
posed their differences, as to invade the British 
territories with a powerful and well-appointed 
army ; but being defeated in a series of engage- 
ments, concluding with ihe battle of Sobraon, a 
treaty was concluded with them in 1846, They 
appear, however, to have entered into this treaty 
rather to gain time than with any other object, 
and, in 1848, they again attacked the British. On 
this, as on the former occasion, they displayed the 
greatest bravery, and the contest with them was 
most severe; but being completely defeated and 
dispersed in the battle of Goojerat, the country was 
finally oceupied by British troops, and incorporated 
with the Lritish territories, in 1849, 

PUTIWL, or POUTIVL, a town of European 
Russia, gov. Koursk, cap. distr, on the Seim, a 
tributary of the Dniepr, 190 m. WSW. Koursk, 
Pop. 6,185 in 1858, The town has a good trade in 
agricultural produce, 

PUTNEY, a par. and village of England, co. 
Surrey, on the Thames, 4m. WSW. Hyde Park 
corner. Area of par, 2,880 acres; pop. 6,481 in 
1861, The village, which is well-built, and has 
numerous houses, chiefly occupied by people who 
prosecute their business in London, is connected 
with Fulham, on the opposite bank of the river, 
by a bridge erected in 1729, The par, charch, of 
an ancient date, was in great part rebuilt in the 
reign of Henry VIf.: here, also, are places of 
worship for dissenters, an endowed school for the 
sons of water-men, and 2 national schools, Putney 
is connected with the metropolis by the London 
and South Western railway ; and it has also inter- 
course with the city by means of steamers, A 
college has been established, in a fine situation on 
the banks of the Thames, a li 
village, for the education of civil engineers, 
instruction in it is good; it is well attended, 

The greatest of English historians, the illus- 
trious author of the ‘Decline and Fall of the 
Rowan Empire,’ first saw the light at Putney, on 
the 27th April, 1737. 

LLY (LE), (an. Revessio and Vellavi), a town of 
France, dep. Haute-Loire, of which it is the cap. 
on the Borne, here crossed by a bridge of 8 arches, 
36 m. SW. St. Etienne, on the railway from St. 
Etienne to Massiac. Pop, 17,015 in 1861. The 
town stands on a steep acclivity, and has, when 
seen from a distance, a picturesque appearance ; 

nt, in reality, it is il-built, and the streets, which 
are narrow, dirty, and ill-paved with smooth pieces 
of lava, were formerly impracticable for vehicles ot 
any kind, and even dangerous for foot-passengers, 
Lately, however, the thoroughfares have been made 
more practicable, and the town has been a good dleal 
improved. The cathedral, in a very conspicuous 
situation, a Gothic structure of the 10th century, 
has a richly ornamented altar, on which is a statue 
of the Virgin brought by Lonis “EX. (St. Louis) 
from Egypt, and presented by him to the city in 
1254, on his return from his unfortunate expedition 
to that country. Adjacent to this town is a very 
singular needle-shaped rock, about 300 ft. in heigbt, 
on the summitsof which another church is erected, 
Among the other public buildings are the prefec- 
ture, a handsome new edifice; a public library, 
with 5,000 vols.; town-hall, bishop’s palace, semi- 
nary, college, hall of the tribunal of commerce, 2 
hospitals, barracks, and theatre. Le Puy has a 
tribunal of original jurisdiction, a chamber of ma- 
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nufactures, a commercial college, normal school, a 
society of agriculture, science, and arts, gratuitous 
courses of geometry and mechanics, applied to the 
arts, and a small museum of antiquities and paint- 
ings. 11 is celebrated for ita manufacture of white 
and black lace, 

Le Puy is very ancient, but its origin is uncer- 
tain. It suffered considerably in the wars of the 
League; and, till lately, its trade and prosperity 
were mach depresserl, 

PUY-DE-DOME, a central dcp. of France, 
formerly a part of Auvergne, between lat, 45° 17° 
and 46° 15’ N,, and long. 2° 2U’ and 4° E.; hav- 
ing N. Allier, i, Loire, 8. Haute-Loire and Cantal, 
and W. Corréze and Creuse, Area, 795,051 hee~ 
tares, Pop. 576,409 in 1861. This dép, is almost 
wholly covered with mountains of volcanic forma- 
tion, the highest of which, the Pic-de-Saney, is 
6,223 ft, in height: the Puy-de-Dome, whence 
the dép, takes its name, has an clevation of 4,842 
feet. Principal rivers, Allier, Dore, Sionle, and 
Dordogne, mast of which have a N, direction; the 
‘Allier intersects the dép. about its centre, and its 
valley, the Limagne of Auvergne, is exceedingly 
fertile. In general, however, the soil is sandy, 
stony, and otherwise indifferent; and_agriculture, 
owing to the poverty and ignorance of the natives, 
is in'a more backward state than in most other 
parts of France, Great numbers of the inhabs. 
annually emigrate in scarch of field labour into 
the adjacent provs, Rye, oats, and wheat are the 
principal grains cultivated, ‘The annual produce 

ine is estimated at from 400,000 to 500,000 














of wine i 
hect,; it is mostly of inferior quality, cannot be 
conveyed from place to place without the risk of 
being spoiled, and, generally speaking, is good for 
little, unless it be urixed with other wines. ‘The 
annual produce of wool is estimated at 900,000 
kilogr. Chesnuts, timber, honey, walnut-oil, and 
cheese are among the principal sources of its | 
wealth, Dome yields lead, antimony, | 
coal, and granite. Its manufactures, whieh ai 
mostly confined to the arrond, of ‘Thiers and Am- 
bert, consist in the former principally of cutlery | 
aud hardware, paper, leather, and wax-lights; aud) 
in the latter of woollen, linen, and cotton goods, 
Jace, and paper. The dép, is divided into 6 ar- 
ronds,, chief towns Clermont-Ferrand, Ambert, | 
Issoire, Riom, and Thiers. 

PYRENEES, a lofty chain of mountains in 
SW. Europe, separating Spain from France, and | 
which, taken in its largest extent, may be re: 
garded as stretching from Cape Creux, in Spain, 
‘on the Mediterranean, near the fronticr of France, | 
W, to the coast of Galicia, a distance of about | 
630m. It is more usual, however, to confine the; 
term to that portion of the chain which separates 
Spain from Franc 

* pyrene cclsa nimbosi verticis arce 
Divisos Celtis late prospectat Lbevos, 
Atque etertia tenet mugnis divortia terris.” 



























‘When thus restricted, the chain terminates on 
the W, near Fuenterrabia, between lat. 4=° 10’ and 
49° 20’ N., and long, 3° 20' E. and 2° W., its 
length being about 270 m.,, its average breadth | 
about 88 m., and the area about 1,100 sq.m. ‘This 
great range may be considered as consisting of 2 
parts, both having the same direction, though not 
in one continued line, the point of division being 
formed by the Val d'Aran, near the head waters 
of the Garonne, of these the W. part is more: 
southerly than that to the K, ‘The steep esearp-‘ 
ment is‘on the side of Spain; the slope towards 
France being much more gradual, owing to the 
elevation of the level districts about che Adour 
and Garonne. It may be remarked, also, that the 
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French ‘valleys ascend the crest of the chain by 
easy-steps, more or less lofty, while the opposite 
side presents a continued succession of mgged 
chasms, abrupt precipices, aud hnge masses of 
naked rock, ‘I'he chain at cach extremity 
clines towatds the sea; but the fall on the F. 
much mere sudden than on the W.; the cleva- . 
tion only 50 m. from the Mediterranean being 
8,500 ft., whereas, on the opposite side, this al- 
titude is not found nearer than 70 m, from the 
coast. The following table gives the position 
and elevation of the principal summits of the 
Pyrenees :— 
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[as [tase | Bre 
* i 
Le Canigor . a 
Pic Pedrons 4 1s | 
Pre de Serrero i: ‘ 
Montcalm, 1 
Pic des Estats « ji 
'Carabioules . a 
Troumonte + 0 10,496 
*La Maladetta, ort | yy 9 5 
| “Plede Néton f az 38 — | 047 —! 11424 
*Pic Posets +42 40 ~ |) 0 BL — | 11277 
*MontPerdu . $0 ee |e n 
PicdeCaseade.. «jf «.  | we 
Do. Vignemale .|42 46—| 0 4W.! 11,001 
Do. Sonbe . ./42 49 —! 0 21 — "| 10.276 
Do, MididePigorre) 42 55 -- | 0 12 —| 








The summits marked with an asterisk, which 
comprise the three highest: points of the chain, are 
on its S. face, Glaciers are found, as in the Alps, 
on some of the higher mountains; but these masses 
of permanent ice are much Jess extensive, the point. 
of perpetual congelation being at a height of 


} 10,000 ft., or abont 2,000 ft, higher than in the 


Alps, a difference owing cbiefly to the vicinity of 
the sea on either side. 

The valleys of the Pyrenees are numerous, and 
f singular conformation ; for, whereas the depre: 
ions of the Alpine system run from 40 to 70 m. 
nearly in the direction of the chain, all the great 
valleys of the Pyrenees are transversal, taking 
their origin at a col in the crest, and running N. 
and S, almost at tight angles with the main ridge, 
‘The largest valleys are found in the central Pyre- 
nees, the principal being those of the Garonne 
and Lavedan, each of which is from 40 to 50 m, 
in length. These transverse valleys are commonly 
the beds of rivers, or rather torrents; which, in 
the wider and less elevated parts, take a slow and 
serpentire course, but in the defiles become rapid 
and impetuous torrents, often interrupted by cas- 
eades, and somctimes by a series of falls, Lakes 
are frequently enclosed in the basins formed in 
the higher ‘Tidges of the valleys, and several of 
those in the central Pyrenees, which are sheltered 
from the sun, are perpetually covered with ice. 
Some valleys, also, instead of running in a deep 
and narrow defile, or a series ef little basins, more 
or leas extensive, rising by degrees to the height 
of the central ridge, present at their origin a single 
basin, surrounded on three sides by a lofty wall 
of rock, and opening by a narrow gulley into the 
vale below; and these natural amphitheatres, ot 
cirques, as they are termed (the principal of which 
is that of Gavamnia, in the-valley of Bartges), con- 
stitute the grandest and most distinctive features 
of the Pyrenees, About 50 passes are formed 
through the valleys now noticed; but by far the 
greater number are practicable only for the pea- 
santry, ot used by smugglers, who are found in all 
parts of the Pyrenees. ‘There are, besides the rail- 
way, only 5 good carriage roads over the chain :— 
1, the Col de Pertus, the extreme E, pass between 
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Perpignan and Jonquera, practicable at all sea- 

sons, and by all kinds of vehicles; 2, the Pass of 
Puymoreins, leading from the valley of the Seine to 
that of the Aridge (6,299 ft, high); 3, the Port de 
Caufrane, between Pau and Saragossa (6,713 ft.); 
4, the Port de Roncevaux, between St. Jean and 
Vampeluna (5,771 ft.); and, 5, the Pass of Bi- 
dassoa, along the high road connecting Burgos and 
Vittoria with Bayonne, The first and last. of these 
Passes were, previous to the opening, in 1865, of 
the railway skirting the pass of Bidassoa, most 
generally used by travellers between Spain and 
France, ‘The two highest passes are che Port d’Or 
(4,848 ft), and the Bréche de Roland (9,856 ft.). 

The geology of the Pyrenees is still’ very in 
perfectly known, The extent of primitive rock 
smaller than in the Alps; but its arrangement is 
very peculiar: not in isolated masses, bursting 
here and there through the transition and scce 
dary formations, but in a band or zone running in 
the'direction of the chain, but only occasionally 
falling in with the crest or central chain; the 
granite in the W. section is on the S., and in that 
to the E. on the N, side of the main ridge, The 
primitive formation is extremely simple, con- 
sisting of three rocks only, granite, micaceous 
schist, aud primitive limestone, which, together, 
form a pretty continuous band, stretching three— 
fourths across the isthmus, ‘The transition rocks, 
comprising the great bulk of the mountain system, 
are arvanged in vertical bands flanking the primi- 
tive formation, and consist of argillaceous schist, 
schistose and common grauwacké, with blue lime- 
stone: these strata occur mostly on the N, side, 
the beds S. of the primitive “formation being 
chiefly secondary rocks, as red sandstone, Alpine 
and Jura limestone, The ovlite and chalk forma- 
tions are found in the lower parts of the chain on 
either side. The existence of volcanic action is 
proved by the trap and other similar formations, 
interspersed in different parts of the chain; by the 
)eculiar manner in which many of the strata are 
upheaved ; by the frequency of earthquakes on 
Doth sides of the range; and by the abundance of 
thermal springs, especially in ‘the valleys on the 
Freneh side of the Pyrenees, ‘The most celebrated 
epsiugs are those of Bagnéres de Bigorre and Bar- 
rege, Bagnéres de Luchon and St. Sauveur; all of 
which are visited, during the summer months, by 
persons labouring under rheumatism and chronic 
disorders, as avell dc by others in search of plea- 
sure and picturesque gcenery. 

Tron, copper, zinc, and iead are found in the 
Pyrenees, but, with the exception of iron, these 
otes are not wrought, though it is a well known 
fact. that great mineral riches were extracted from 
these mountains by the Carthaginiaps and Ro- 
mans, Indeed, there are the remains of 300 or 
400 deserted mines in different parts of the Pyre- 
niecs, sume of which are said to be very rich, ‘The 
yeins of marble are numerous and valuable, one of 
them, a white marble, beiug equal, in purity and 
closeness of texture, to that of Carrara. 

‘The flora of the Pyrenees comprise the rhodo- 
dendra, the alpine tose, and a large variety of 
plants common to high elevations; the prineipal 
forest trees being the box, tir, pine, and, in lower 
sitnations, the deciduous oak, The fauna com- 
prise the izzard, a species of chamois, the wolf, 
aud the bear; with a variety of birds, many of 
which are migratory. 

The Pyrenecs ive to numerous rivers. 
Those on'the N. side comprise the Adour and its 
tributaries, the Pau, Oleron, Seison, Nive, &e,; 
the Garonne, with the Gers, Aritge, and others of 
its affluents, all sending their waters into the Bay 
of Biscay ; and the Ande, the ‘Tet, and the Tech, 
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falling into the Mediterranean. The rivers de- 
scending from the 8. slope are mostly tributaries 
of the Ebro, the principal being the Aragon, Gal- 

, Cinca, and Segre, all of which have nume- 
rous branches; the other rivers of this slope are 
the-Fer and the‘Lobregat, the latter flowing into 
the sea close to Barcelona. 

Scenes of savage sublimity are more frequently « 
met with in Switzerland than in the Pyrenees; 
the N, lat. of the former, as well as the greater 
size of its rivers and lakes, adding to its features 
of wild grandeur, The Pyrenees, however, exceed ° 
the Alps in elevation, owing to the much lower 
level of the valleys, as compared with those of 
Switzerland, some of which are nearly 4,000 ft. 
high, while those of SW. France searcely exceed. 
2,000 ft. The presence of oaks, also, in the forests, 
clothing the sides of the mountains, gives a beauty 
to the Pyrenees which is wholly absent on the fir- 
covered steeps of the Alps. But, however worthy 
of the traveller's notice, these valleys will pro- 
bably never become the frequent resort of the 
tourist, because access to them is, notwithstanding 
the various lines constracted to and through these 
mountain masses, still very difficult, and the ac~ 
commodation for travellers worse than indifferent ; 
while Switzerland, accessible in all directions by 
good roads, and a complete network of railways, 
is visited not only on its own account, but because 
it is the high road to Italy. 

The mountaineers of the Pyrenees are shep- 
herds, and small proprietors both of land and 
cattle; but owing to the deficiency of nutritious 
vegetation, their condition as graziers is far in- 
ferior to that of their brothers of the Alps. They 
are patient and industrious, though seldom raised 
above want; besides which, they are in every- 
thing, bat especially in food and clothing, more 
simple and primitive than the Alpine moun- 
taineers, than whom, however, they are unques- 
tionably handsomer and more vigorous. cir 
food usually consists of rye or barley, bread and 
paste, made from Indian corn, with, occasionally, 
salted kid’s flesh and pork. Crime of every de- 
scription is rare in the I’yrenees, theft very unfre- 
quent, and murder altogether unknown, On these 
mountains is found the extraordinary race of 
people called Cagots, distinguished by their sallow 
and unhealthy countenances, stupid expression, 
want of vigour, relaxed appearance, imperfect ar- 
ticulation, disposition to goztres, and inferior share 
of mental capacity. They live in the most re- 
tired valleys, secluded from and studiously avoid- 
ing intercourse with the rest of the inhabs., by 
whom they are looked upon as a degraded race 5 
qua though they are not persecuted, enslaved, and. 
debarred the privileges of religion as formerly, 
they are still a separate family, still outcasts; a 
people having evidently no kindred with those 
whe live around them, but the remnant of a dif- 
ferent and more ancient family, ‘The origin of 
this curious race is hidden in obscurity, 

The Pyrenees, which seem to have been known 
to the Greeks under the name of Iupyvy, are eon- 
nected with many important historical events. 
Hannibal crossed them on his way to lialy, 
at the beginning of the second Punic war, 
most probably by the pass of Pertus, near the E, 
end of the ch: Julins Cxsar alse traversed 
them with his army, when marching ito Spain 
against Pompey, Charlemagne carried his vic- 
torious arms over these mountains, and added 
Spain to the empire of the Franks,. Edward the 
Black Prince led his army over one of the western 
passes, when fighting in defence of Peter the 
Cruel against Henry of Trastamare; and these 
mountains have obtained a more recent celebrity 
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from having been the scene of several obstinate 
struggles hetween the French and English at the 
close of the Peninsular War, the result of which 
set in a striking point of view the great military 
talents of the Duke of Wellington. 

PYRENEES (BASSES), a frontier dép. of 
France, reg. SW., formerly comprised in Gascony, 
Bearn, and Navarre; between lat. 42° 47’ and 43° 
85’ N., long, 0° and 1° 48’ W., having N. Landes, 
E, Hautes-Pyrenees, S. and W. Spain, and NW, 
the Bay of Biscay, on which it has a coast-line of 
about 25 tn, Arca, 762,266 hect, Pop. 436,628 
in 1861. The Pyrenees bound this dep. on the S.; 
their highest point in this part of the range, the 
Pic du Midi, being 9,546 ft. in height. Their 
ramifications cover the greater part of the dép., 
which is traversed by the rivers Gave de Tau, 
Oleron, Bidouze, and Nieve, tributaries of the 
Adour, and flowing NW. Small lakes and mine- 
ral springs are very numerous. Except on the 
mountains, the climate is temperate and healthy : 
the soil in the lower parts of the country is very 
fertile, while the mountain sides are covered with 
fine pastures and forests, which maintain great 
numbers of cattle and hogs, Between Betharam 
and Pau the country is beautiful. Here are the 
rich vales of Beara, every inch of land is eulti- 
vated, atid the road is a constant succession of 
villages and houses. The principal products of 
this country are fruit, wine, and Indian corn, all 
of which grow in great perfection, Tt is in this 
district that the prunes so much prized in Eng- 
lard are grown and prepared; and every descrip- 
tion of fruit that is produced in the lower parts of 
Rearn is excellent of its kind, ere, too, is the 
vine, not as it is found in the other parts of 
France, an insignificant shrub, covering the accli- 
vities, and possessing not much greater beauty 
than a potato-field ; but trained from tree to tree, 
hs in some parts of Italy aud in the Tyrol. Agri- 
culture is, however, in a very backward state ; by 
what would seem to be a singular contradiction, 
the sides of the hills are cultivated, while the 
plains, which, it may be présumed, would be 
much more productive, are left waste or in pas- 
ture; and the corn is insufficient for the home 
supply. Maize and wheat are the grains princi- 
pally cultivated; flax and hemp are also raised 
In large quantities, The produce of wine is esti- 
mated at about 800,000 hectolitres a year, of 
which about one-third part is consumed by the 
inhabs.; some growths, particularly those of Ju- 
rangon, near Pau, are of a superior quality. There 
ate estimated to be nearly 117,000 head of cattle 
in the: dep, and 464,000 sheep, the produce of 
wool being supposed to amount to about 1,000,000 
kilogr. The breed of horses has been greatly im? 
proyed by the stud at Paut a great many mules 
are bred for export into Spain, The hogs furnish 
the hams so well known under the name of jam- 
bons de Bayonne. 


PYRENEES-ORIENTALES 


France, reg. SW., formerly included in Gascony, 
between at. 420 42’ and ‘ae 85’ N., and long. 20° 
W. and 35 E., having N. Gers, E. Haute-Garonne, 
W. Basses-Pyrenees, and S. Spain, the ridge of 
the Pyrenees forming the line of demarcation be- 
tween the two kingdoms. Area, 452,945 hectares, 
Pop, 240,179 in 1861, Within the limits of this 
dgp. ate some of the most remarkable places of 
resort and objects of curiosity in the Pyrenees, as 
the baths of Bartges, Bagniéres, and’ Cauterets, 
the valley of Gavarine, and the Bréche de Roland. 
By far the greater part of the surface is covered 
with ramifications of the Pyrenees, among which 
the Gave de Pau, Gers, and Adour take their 
tise, Small lakes are very numerous in the moun- 
tains. There is a larger proportion of good soil 
in thisethan in the neighbouring dép. of the 
Basses - Pyrénées, though the produce of corn 
(chiefly maize avd wheat), be stil] insufficient for 
the inhabs. Property is much subdivided; most’ 
of the peasants are proprietors of the soil they 
cultivate; and the greater number of the other 
proprietors are engaged in the cultivation of their 
own lands, A traveller, Mr. Inglis, describes a 
family in the mountains, whose condition might. 
be taken as.a fair sample of that of the poorer 
mountaineers of the Pyrenees. ‘The property of 
the peasant,’ he says, “consisted of two cows and 
three goats. A small meadow in the neighbour- 
hood of the hut was fertilised, and allotted to 
rye, and about a rood of land was laid out in po- 
tatoes and cabbages, The peasant and his family 
consumed the whole produce of the animals, 
Meat of no-kind ever entered the cabin; but the 
lake, 1} league distant, occasionally supplied a few 
fish, A kind of cheese, like some of the poorer 
Scotch cheeses, was made from the goats’ milk; 
and the sale of this to the lower orders at Can- 
terets was the only source of the money necessary 
for the purchase of clothes and whatever else was 
not produced by cows and goats, (Switzerland, 
the Pyrenees. &e., p. 280, 281.) The dép. pro- 
duces about 270,000 hectolitres a year of inferior 
wine, about a half of which is exported or con- 
verted into brandy. A good many cattle are 
reared, and the horses bred in the plain of Tarbes 
are extensively purchased for the service of the 
light cavalry, Mules are bred for export into 
Spain. The produce of wool is reckoned at about. 
870,000 kilogr. a year; and a good deal of butter 
is made of the milk of the sheep. The produce 
of honey and wax is also considerable. Minerals 
and manufactures, though of little importance, 
are not quite valueless, there being good marble 
quarries, and some fabrics of woollen, linen, and 
cotton stuffs, with tanneries and distilleries, The 
dép. is divided into three arronds,; chief tows, 





Tarbes (the cap.), Argeles, and Bagnéres de 
Bigorre. 
PYRENEES-ORIENTALES, a maritime and 





Copper, iron, sulphter, cobalt, | frontier dép, of France, reg. 8., consisting princi- 


slate, marble, and granite are among the mineral | pally of the old prov. of Roussillon, with a portion 
products; and mining industry is cartied on upon ; of Languedoc, E., having N. Aude, W, Ariége, 8, 
a pretty extensive scale. The manufactures com- | Spain, the ridge of the Pyrenees forming the line 
[rae woollen and linen stuffs and yarn, printed ; of demarcation between the two kingdoms, ant 

andkerchiefs (called mouchoirs de Beurn), leather, | E. the Mediterranean. Shape nearly triangular, 
hardware, earthenware, paper, chocolate, and} Area, 412,21] hectares. Pop. 18),768 in 1861. The 
brandy ; and the dep. furnishes supplies of planks, | Pyrenees in this dep. are less lofty than in the 
with cordage, for the dockyard of Bayonne. The | greater part of the rest of their course; still, how- 
value of the cattle, wine, hams, and ‘salted geese, | ever, the Canigou, their highest peak, attains to 
exported to foreign countries, eseecially contra-|an elevation of 9,140 ft, The dép, though in 
band to Spain, is estimated at 4,000,000 fr.a year, | great part mountainous, comprises a large extent 
and that of the exports to other parts of France at! of plain country. The principal rivers are the 
about 3,000,000 fr. ‘ Basses-l’yrenees is divided | Tet, Tech, and Agly; but none of these are navi- 





into five arronds; chief towns, Pau, the cap., 
Bayonne, Mauleon, Oferon, and Orthez. 





gable, The arable lands are of two classes—wet 
and dry, The irrigable, or wet, are always under 
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the dép. have been very much improved by the. 
imperial stud at Per 
and goats are, 

mestic animals; 


jected, they usually yield three crops in two years, 
one of which is wheat, and the others trefoil, or 
beans, maize, potatoes, hemp, or flax, when they 
are kept in grass for an equal period. ‘The dry, or 
non-irrigable, lands are alternately under wheat 
or rye, or in fallow. Bat though agriculture be | 
hetter conducted than in most of the adjacent | 
déps., the corn continues to be separated from the 
grain by treading out with horses, as in Aude, 
‘The total produce of corn, chiefiy wheat, 
and rye, is estimated at 442,160 hectolitres 
a quantity obviously much below the dem 
the pop. 
yeats about 300,000 hectol. of wi 
oil, The vins ordinair: 
heavy, and are Lut little drunk in'a pure state in! ti 
other parts of France, but are extensi: ly em~ 
ployed to give colour and body to the weaker: Py 
wines of other déps, The red wines of Bagnols i 

aud the white wines of Rivesaltes are, however, of 
a very superior description. The white Muscat 
wine of Riyesaltes is said to be decidedly the best 
vin de liqueur produced in France, ‘Ihe horses of 
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from the latter, 
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CEBEC, a city and sea-port of Canada, of 
whieh and of the British possessions in Ny 
America, it is the enp., on the NW. bank of the 
St, Lawrence, at the poiut where it is joined by 
the St. Charles, about 340 m. from the mouth of 
the former, Pop, 62,188 in 1861. The city oceu- 
pies the extremity of a ridge, terminating in the 
angle formed by the junction of the two rivers, 
in the point called Cape Diamond, rising to the 
height of nearly 340 ft. above the St. Lawrence, 
The cupe is surmounted by the citadel; and the 
town extends from it, principally in a NE. direc- 
tion, down to the water's edge, It is divided, from 
the difference of elevation, into the Upper and 
Lower towns, The old town, which lies wholly 
without the walls, partly at the foot of Cape 
Diamond, and round to the St. Charles, had nar- 
row and ditty, and, in parts, steep streets, till the 
year 1845, when the principal part of it was de- 
stroyed in two tremendous conflagrations in May 
and June. Though built of stone, the houses 
which were burnt down were mostly roufed with 
shingles; and to this the extent of the destruction 
occasioned by the fires in question is princi; 
to be ascribed. ‘In rebuilding the town, 
been taken to have the strectS properly laid out, 
widened, and otherwise improved. ‘The ascent 
from the lower to the upper town is by a winding 
street and by flights of steps, ‘The streets in the 
latter, though narrow, are generally clean, and 
tolerably well paved, or macadamiscd. The pub- 
lie buildings and most of the houses in it are 
Toofed with tin plates, : 

Quebec is very strongly fortified, and may be 
called the Gibraltar of America. The citadel, over 
Cape Diamond, includes an area of about 40 acres, 
and is formidable alike from its position and its! 
works, constructed on a gigantic scale, and on the 
most approved principles. ‘The tine of the fortiti. 
cations, which stretches neatly across the peninsula 
on the W., and runs along a ridge between the 
upper and lower towns, 1s intersected by five 
gates, and has an inner circuit of about 23 m. 
Beyond the ramparts, on the W., are the extensive 
suburbs of St, Roch, St. John, and St, Lonis, 

‘The public buildings are substantial rather than 
elegant. The Chateau St. Louis, the residence of 
the governor-general, a large plain building, on a 
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early in 1835, 


legislature; the qu 
| college of the Jesuits, 
upper town 


houses, in the lower 
public buildin, 
of which, the 
hospital. The nuns 
fal class of persons, 


Latin and Greek classes, 
grammar school, a classical 


of 


and it has numerous benevolent a: 
city public library, 


standard works, 
library. 


various distilleries, brew: 
and candle works; and 1 
been launched from it 


healthy, 
equal to that of Naple 
is not inferior to that of Moscow, 

occasions a corresponding differen: 
of life during the different seas 
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rpigan and otherwise: sheep 
however, the most valuable do- 
the former yield annually about 
wool for exportation, after sup- 
nsuinption, The mulberry has 
but this dep. ranks last among 
hich silk is grown, About 300,000 kilo. 
Property 
Iron, copper, bismath, 
iL NO great quantities, 
of the coast are occupied in 
and anchovy fisheries; and there are 
res of coarse woollen stufls and hosiery, 
n forges, tanneries, papér mills, and dis- 
The dep is divided into three arronds, : 
us, Perpignan, the capital, Ceret, and 
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Roussillon belonged suecessively to the kings of 
Aragon, till Louis Xf, took it 
It was restored by Charles VILL, 
‘ached to the Spanish monarchy 


I 1640, when it was finally annexed to France. 


er, was burnt down 
The Roman Catholic cathedral of 
‘otre Dame, the Protestant cathedral, with sundry 
her Catholic and Protestant churches; the old 
pixcopal palace, now the seat of the Canadian. 
radrangular edifice, formerly the 
but now a barrack, in the 
3 with the Quebee bank, the ex- 
ng-room, and the government ware- 
town, comprise the principal 
here are three nunneries, one 
de Dieu, is a very valuable 
are here, in fact, a most use- 
acting as nurses to the sick 
ese establishments, and as in- 
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structresses of young girls, 
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Among the establishments for educational pur- 
's, the first place is due to the French college, 

a principal, and professors of theology, rhe- 
» and mathematics, with five regents for the 
Here is also a royal 
academy, a national 
and English private 
n for the advancement 
v., and a literary and 
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hool, and many French 
hools. A royal institutio 
learning within the pro 
storical society, respectively enjoy the patronage 
the government and of the principal inhabs, 
mechanics’ institute was established in 1830; 

ssociations, ‘The 


though not very extensive, 
well selected, and contains a great variety of 

‘The garrison, also, has a good 
‘Though not a manufacturing town, Quebec has 
eries, with tobace soap, 
numbers of fine ships have 
its yards. It has two or three 
and a savings’ bank. The markets are 
ell stocked with most sorts of Produce, but good 
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The climate, though on the w 
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1 winter travelling is carried 
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Russid, The first view of Quebec in sailing up 
the St. Lawrence is striking in the extreme; and 
there is a magnificent prospect from the citadel 
on Cape Diamond. The majority of the pop. 
being of French extraction, the French language, 
which is still spoken in some of the best circles 
with great propriety, and the R. Catholic rcligton, 
predominate. Society is here more polished and 
refined than in any other town of British America; 
and the higher provincial gentry of French de- 
scent are distinguished by the courteousness and 
urbanity of their manner. But all classes are 
much given to show, and generally indulge in 
expenses beyond their means, Jience Quebec is 
very expensive; and owing to the jealonsies that 
exist, and the violence of provincial politics, 
society is split into different parties. Great at- 
tention is, alse, paid to etiquette; and those ad- 
mitted to the governor-gencral’s parties rarely as- 
sociate with those who do not enjoy that honour. 

Yessels of the very largest burden arrive 
Quel Its harbour or basin, between the city 
and the island of New Orleans, is of great extent, 
having in general about 28 fathoms water, the 
tide rising from 16 to 18 ft, at neaps, and from 25 
to BO ft, at springs, Ships lic alongside the wharf 
along the St. Lawrence, ‘There are extensive 
flats between the lower town and the St. Charles, 
where wet docks might be easily constructed. The 
trade of the city is very extensive. I¢ engrosses, 
with Montreal, almost the entire trade of the 
prov, with the mother country and the W. In- 
dics, It has a regular intercourse, by means of 
steamers, with Montreal, and other ports higher 
up the St, Lawrence, and with Halifax and other 
ports on the Atlantic, The corn and flour ex- 
ported from Quebec is not the growth of the 
prov., but of the U. States, The principal articles 
of import consist of corn, cottons, woollens, silk, 
and other manufactured goods; glass wares, 
spirits and wines, iron and hardware, sugar and tea, 

During the year 1862, the.following number of 
vessels with cargo entered the port. 












































Britah | Foreign | 
Countries whence ae) eee | 
eerised! Voatols| ‘Tons | Veuria| Tone 
United Kingdom .| 365 |265,200| 8 | 4,452 
British Possessions : 
Nova Scotia. .| 20 | 2,074) = 
New Brunswick .| 26 | 1,919 - 
Newfoundland. . 37 2,720 _- 
Prince Edward Ts! 3 251 _ 
Gibraltar . oe a 997 
Malta. . «2 1 of = = = 
} British Wo Indies | 3 | 1449 = 
Free Ports, Canada 225 | 14,434 
United states. .| — | — | 1,889 
Sweden. 2. 6 6] — ad — 
Norway) 1 oc] — | — 1,056 | 
Danish West Indies z 870 if 
Hamburgh . . .| 1 403 : 
Bremen. 2 2 Sf — | i 
Hollant 2. 6 6 6] = : 
Belgium 2. 2s] 2 | 1,052 ! 
France... | 5 | 1,368 j 
yy Sb, Pierre so [ere es 
‘Miquelon hh 2 280 
Italy 2. ef ot] om] — | 
Spin 2. ff ott aiz7] 4 329 
» West Indies . 3 Buy _ 
Portugal. | 3 |. 510 
Africa. . =| oo i= =_ = 
South America CH Neteas vet 4 — ae 
Total . TOL ; 296,761 ! 23 13,344 














Quebec was taken from the French in 1759. A. 
British army, under General Wolfe, having 
effected a landing near the city, attacked and 








QUEEN’S COUNTY 


defeated the French army under Montcalm, on 
the heights of Abraham, to the W. of the town, 
Wolfe fell in the moment of victory; and Munt- 
calm, who was also mortally wounded in the 
action, expired soon after. The French, panic- 
struck by the loss of the battle and the death of 
their commanier-in-chief, surrendered the cily 
before even a single battery had been opened 
against it, A monument was erected, under the 
patronage of Lord Dalhousie, in the gardens of 
the chateau, inscribed to the ‘Immortal memory 
of Wolfe and Montcalm,’ 

QUEDLINBURG, a town of Prussia, reg, Mag- 
deburg, circ, Aschersteben, on the Bode, a tributary 
of the Saale, 7m. SSE. Halberstadt, and 83 m. 
SW. Magdeburg. Pop. 15,773 in 1861, exclus. 
of a garfison of 988 men, The town is well built, 
and is surrounded by turreted walls, pierced by 4 
gates. Qn an eminence immediately above the 
town is an old castle, now falling into decay, but 

hich has a good library, and is in part converted 
into a school. Jt was formerly the residence of 
the abbesses of Quedlinburg, who were princesses 
of the empire, and had a seat on the Rhenish 
bench of bishops. Many of these abbesses are 
buried in the Stiftskirche, or church of the ancient 
abbey ; in which are also the tombs of Henry the 
Fowler, his empress, and the beautiful Countess 
Kénigsmark, mother of Marshal Saxe. Quedlin- 
burg has several hospitals, public schools, and 
various charities; with manufactures of woollen 
stuffs, distilleries, and sugar-refineries, ‘Ihe 
rearing of cattle and hogs employs many of the 
inhabs, 

Klopstock, author of the ‘ Messiah,’ was a native 
of Quedlinburg, having been born here on the 
2nd of July, (724: since his death a monument 
has been erected to his memory in the Brill 
garden, near thetown, Quedlinburg was formerly 
a free imperial city, and has been frequently the 
residence of the German emperors and the seat of 
ecclesiastical councils, 

QUEEN BOROUGH, a bor., sea-port, and par. 
of England, co, Kent, Lake Scray, on the E, coast 
of the Isle of Sheppey, at the junction of the 
chanel of the Swale with the estuary of the 
Medway, 2 m, S. Sheerness, and 87 m, E. by 
London, on the London, Chatham and Dover rail 
way. Pop. of par. 973 in 1861. ‘The town, which 
is poor and mean, consists principally of a main 
street, having the guildhall, with a gaol under- 
neath, near its centre. The church, an ancient 
structure, has a tower at its W. end; and there 
is, also, a chapel for Independents. A charity 
school for the education of the sons of the freemen 
are supported by the corporation and the parlia- 
mentary representatives for the bor.. and there are 
some minor schools, and a Sunday school, ‘The 
inhabs, are almost wholly engaged in the breeding 
and supplying of oysters for the London market, 

Inconaiderable as it has long been, (Queen- 
borough enjoyed the privilege of sending 2 mems. 
to the H. of C, from the era of Elizabeth down to 
the passing of the Reform Act, when it was dis- 
franchised. It was reckoned too unimportant to 
be included in the provisions of the Municipal 
Referm Act. A fine old castle in the vicinity of 
the town was demolished by order of parliament, 
in 1650. 

QUEEN’S COUNTY, an in. co. of Ireland, prov. 
Leinster, haying N. King’s co,, KE. Kildare and 
Carlow, and a detached portion of King’s co., 8. 
Kilkenny, and W. Tipperary. Arca, 424,854 acres, 
of which 60,972 consist of unimproved bog and 
waste lands, Surface generally flat; and soil, except 
where bog occurs, for the most part. very fertile. / 
Estates mostly large; but many of them are let on = 















QUEENSFERRY (SOUTH) 


perpetual leases, the head leasees on these estates 
forming the middle class of gentry. These, how- 
ever, have mostly relet their farms, generally in 
smaller divisions, to inferior tenants; and these 
again have subdivided them to others; so that 


- many of the oecnpancics are extremely small, aud 


held by persons too poor to be able fo make any 
improvement, Lut where farms have been let on 
terminable leases, they are Jarger, and’ on these 
various improvements have been introduced, both 
as respects the rotation of crops, the implements 
of husbandry, and the stock, Dairying is ca 
on ta some extent, and a good deal of cheese is 
made for the Dublin market. Coal and limestone 
are found in this co, but the former is not 
wrought. Principal rivers, Barrow and Nore. It 
is divided into 8 baronies and 50 parishes, and 
sends 3 mems. to the H. of C., being 2 for the ¢o. 
and L for the bor. of Portarlington, Registered 
electors for the co. 3,488 in 1865, At the censns 
of 1861, the co. 16,768 inhab, houses, 18,044 
families, and 90,630 inhabitants; while, in 1441, 
the co, had 25,438 inhab, houses, 27,442 families, 
and 153,930 inhabitants, 

QUEENSFERRY (SOUTH), a parl. bor. and 
sea-port of Scotland, co, Linlithgow, on the S. 
shore of the Frith of Forth, nearly opposite to N. 
Queensferry, 8 m. W. by N. Edinburgh. Pop. 
1,230 in 1861, It is a poor decayed place, whith 
was originally founded for, and is still principally 
dependent on, the ferry, which has long been 
established at this point, across the Forth. It 
consists chiefly of one street, running parallel to 
the Frith, The only public buildings are the 
parish chyrch, a dissenting chapel, and the town- 
hall: it has a soap manufactory and a brewery 
Newhall, immediately to the EF. of the town, is 
now the principal ferry station across the Forth, 
thongh, under certain circumstances, the ferrymen 
prefer the picr of the bor. 

North Queensferry, on the opposite side of the 
Frith, which is here less than 2 m, across, is still 
wore inconsiderable. ‘The principal ferry business 
across the Forth is now, in fact, carried on between 
Newhaven and Burntisland, and Newhaven and 
Kirkealdy. .Dr. Wilkie, author of the ‘ Epigoniad, 
was a native of 5. Queensferry, having been born 
there in 4721, Queensferry unites with Dun- 
fermline, Inverkeithing, Culross, and Stirling, in 
sending 1 mem. to the H. of C. Registered elec- 
tors in this bor, 33 in 1865. Hopetoun Hause, the 
splendid mansion of the earl of Hopetoun, is si 
ated a little W, from S, Queensferry, It occupi 
a commanding position, and has a noble view. 

QUENTIN (ST.), (an, Augusta Verumanduo- 
rum), a manufacturing town of France, dcp. Aisne, 
cup, arrond., on the Somme and on the canal of 
St. Quentin, 24 m, NW. Laon, on the railway 
from Paris to Namur. Pop. 30,790 in 1861, 
town was formerly a place of strength; but, 
the time of Louis XIV., its ramparts have given 
place to suburbs and public walks, and a fine public 
promenade extends on the E. side of the town, 
along the banks of the canal St. Quentin is 
tolerably well built; its principal streets being 
wide, its new quarters handsome, and most of its 
houses modern. In the centre of the town is a 
large square, in which is the town-hall, a curiously 
omamented Gothic edifice, The principal church, 
or cathedral, is a majestic pile, 416 ft, in length 
internally, and its nave 212 ft. in height. The 
hospitals, the public library, with 14,000 vols, the 
court-house, belfry, theatre, and concert-hall, com- 
prise the other buildings worth notice. It has 
tribunals of original jurisdiction and commerce, a 
chamber of manufactures, a council des prud’- 
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mercial schools, courses of practical geometry and 

mechanics, and a society of arts and sciences. 

. St. Quentin was formerly the centre of an ex- 

tensive manufacture of Jinen fabrics and yarn, 

This branch of industry has now almost disap- 

peared, but its place has been supplied by the 

cotton manufacture. There are, within an area of 
32 leagues round St. Quentin, embracing its 

arrond., with parts of the déps, Somme, Du Nord, 

and Pas de Calais, neatly 75,000 hands employed 

in weaving, bleaching, and spinning catton, be- 

sides many morg in subordinate departments. The 
priucipal articles are .striped and spotted muslins 
and yarn, and the town and its neighbourhood 
have about 700 bobbinct frames, The cotton 
spinners, whose number is about 4,000, reside 
principally in the town; the weavers live in the 
villages and surrounding country, where most of” 
them are petty proprietors, occupied in agricultural 

labour for 3 or 4 months of the year. The cotton 

mills of St, Quentin are by no means so extenstve 

as those of the dep. Haut-Rhin : few employ more 

than 200 hands. Children are employed here at 
an earlier age than in the cotton factories of Alsace; 

but the workpeople of all ages enjoy much better 
health and more comforts in St, Quentin than 

either at Mulhausen or Lille, 

Table linens, leather, soap, and sulphuric acid 
are also produced here; and the commerce of the 
town with the adjacent parts of France, Belginm, 
and Germany is much facilitated by the railway, 
as well as the canal of St. Quentin. The latter 
connects the inland navigation of France with 
that of the Netherlands, by forming a comrouni- 














cation between the Oise, the Somme, and the 
Scheldt. It is remarkable chiefly for the tunnels 
cut through the high ground, about 4m. N. St. 
Quentin, The first’ of these is 160 ft. below the 
surface, 24 ft, in width, the same in height, and 
4m, in length, The second tunnel is on a still 
larger scale, being 3 m. in length, and 200 ft. below 
the surface, Daylight is admitted, at certain dis- 
tances, by openings carried to the surface; and 
the tunnel being cut through a chalk rock, the 
siles are not built. It was finished in 1810, 

St. Quentin, as previously stated, was formerly 
strongly fortified, and was regarded as one of the 
bulwarks of France on the N. In 1557, in'the 
earlier part of the struggles between Philip 11, and 
‘rance, the army of the former, under the Duke of 
Savoy, having threatened to attack the town, de- 
fended by the famous Admiral Coligny and a 
weak garrison, the Constable Montmorency ad- 
vanced with a considerable army to its relicf, and 
succeeded in throwing some reinforcements into 
it. On his retreat, however, he was overtaken by 
the Spaniards, when a general action ensued, 
which ended in the total defeat of the French, 
who lost all their artillery and baggage, with about 
7,000 men killed and prisoners, including many 
persons of distinction, The town-svon afterwards 
fell into the hands of the Spaniards. ‘Ihe battle 
having been fought on the 10th of August, St. 
Lawrence's day, the vast palace of the Escurial, 
built by Philip I1., wasededicated to the saint in 
commemoration of the victory. 

Pierre la Ramée, better known by his Latin 
name of Ramus, one of the carliest and ablest. 
opponents of the scholastic system of philosophy, 
and the Marqués Condorcet, were natives of the 
vicinity of St. Quentin. 

QUERETARO, a city of Mexico, cap, of the 
prov. of its own name, in a rich and fertile valley, 
110 m; NE. Mexico, and 60m, ESE, Guanaxuato ; 
lat. 20° 367 39” N,, long, 100° 10°15" W. Pop. 
estim. at 50,000. Queretaro is a well-built city, 
with three large squares, many handsome public 
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edifices, and the usual excess of convents and 
churches, The Franciscan monastery is spacious, 
and surrounded with extensive gardens; and the 
convent of Santa Clara is an immense building, 
inhabited by 250 females, including many young 
ladies sent thither for their education. The streets 
have side pavements, laid with flags of porphyry : 
the city is well supplied with water, brought to it 
by an aqueduct about 10 m, in length, carried 
across the valley upon 60 arches. 

It is divided into 5 parishes; 4 in the body of 
the town, and 1 in the suburbs, separated from 
the rest by a little stream, ‘We were much 
struck,’ says a traveller, Mr. Ward (Mexico, ii. 
183), ‘ with the busy look of Queretaro, which has 
quite the air of a manufacturing town. More 
than half the houses contain shops, and the pop. 
is engaged either in small trades or in the wool 
manufactories, which are still very numerous, 
These are divided into two classes, obrages and 

_ trapi The first comprises the establishments 
that employ front 10 to 30 looms; the last those 
in which oily one or two are in activity. In both 
coarse cloths, of different patterns and sizes, are 
manufactured; part of which are retailed upon 
the spot in the great Plaza, where a market is 
held every evening by torchlight, and part sent 
to the capital or other great towns of the con- 
federation, The demand for these manufactures 
has decreased very much since the ports were 
opened to European imports ; indeed, the woollen 
trade is now principally kept up by a government 
‘contract for supplying the army with clothing. 
‘The price paid for scarlet, green, and yellow cloths 
of the very coarsest texture, varies from 24 reals 
(12,) to 15 reals (7s, 6d.) per vara; aud there is 
no doubt that they might be obtained of a better 
quality at a much lower price from abroad, The 
wool is brought principally from the northern 
states, San Luis de Potosi and Zacatecas ; its 
price fluctuates from 16 to 24 reals the arroba of 
25 bs, including carriage; but the wool most 
esteemed is the produce of the state its It 
acquires its value, not from any superiority in the 
breed of the Queretaro sheep, but from the circum- 
stance of the flocks being so much smaller than 
those of the narth that they cun be better attended 
to, fed in richer pastures, and kept more cl 
from thorns, which deteriorate the fleeee. ‘Thi: 
wool sells for 34 dollars (or 30 reals) the arroba.’ 
‘The manufactures of the city are conducted ou 
the same nefarious system that prevails elsewhere 
in Mexico, of inveigling the Indians into debt by 
the voluntary advanee of money, aud then shut- 
ting them up in the factories, 

GUIMPER, a town and river-port of Frances 
agp. Finisterre, of which it is the cap, at the 
junction of the Mir with the Odet, about 11m. 
nboye where the latter falls into the Bay of Be- 
naudet; 115 m, W. by S. Rennes, on the railway 
from Brest to Nantes, Pop, 11,488 in (861. 1 
town stands on the declivity of a hill, and is 
divided into the old and new town, The former, 
surrounded by walls flanked with towers, is ill- 
‘puilt; but in the new toyn there are some good 
streets and houses. The cathedral, a handsome 
Gothie edifice of the 16th century, and other 
churches; the military hospital; the college, a 
Jarge structure formerly belonging to the Jesuits; 
the theatre, and some public baths, are the prin, 
cipal public buildings. The river is navigable as 
far as the town fur vessels of 200 tons burden, 
those of greater size anchoring opposite its em- 
ouchure, in the Bay of Benaudet. Jt has manu- 
factures of carthenware and building docks; its 
inhabs., also, engage in the pilchard fishery, and 
carry on a pretty brisk trade in provisions, 
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Quimper is a bishop’s see, and derived its pre- 
sent name from its first bishop, in the 5th century ; 
previously to which it was called Coriospitum. 
It was sacked by Charles of Blois in the year 1345. 
Among the distinguished men, of whom Quimper 
has to boast, may be mentioned Hardouin, the 
commentator of Pliny, celebrated alike for his 
learning and his paradoxes; and Freron, the 
most voluminous of the French critics of the 
jast century. 

QUITO, a celebrated city of S, America, cap. 
of the repub, of Equador (Ecuador), in a ravine 
on the E. side of Pichincha (a volcanic mountain, 
which, at no very distant period, was in a state of 
activity), above 9,500 ft. above the sea; 160 m, 
NNE, Guayaquil, and 460 o1. SW. Bogota. Lat. 
0° 13'27" S,, long. 78° 10’ 15” W. _Pop., variously 
estimated at from 40,000 to 70,000, Quito is, on 
the whole, one of the best built cities of South 
| America, It has four broad, straight, and well- 
‘paved streets, and three large and some smaller 
‘squares, in which are the principal public build- 
ings, and the best private residences, The streets 
which run N. and S$. are pretty level, but those 
which cross them ascend the skirts of the Pichin~ 
cha on the one hand, and descend on the other 
towards a small river, over which is a stone bridge ; 
and frum this unevenness of the ground some of 
them are so steep as to be impracticable for car- 
riages, besides being, for the most part, narrow, 
crooked, unpaved, and almost impassable after 
heavy rains, So numerous, alse, arc the crevices 
in the mountain, that, in the suburbs particularly, 
several of the houses have been raised on arches, 
‘The houses, which are large and convenicnt, are 
! mostly built of unburnt bricks, cemented with a 
} Spe of mortar, used by the ane, Peruvians, 
which soon becomes extremely hard, On accoant 
f earthquakes, they are scldom more than one 

in height, exclusive of the ground-floor, or 
H le-chaussée, They are flat-roofed, and have 
usually a balcony towards the street. Generally 
speaking, they are indifferently furnished, and 
| deficient in cleanliness, The city has an abundant 
supply of water, obtained from several streams, 
j which flow through it in conduits. The principal 
square has, in its centre, a fine brass fountain; 
Land on its sides are the cathedral, the bishop's 
| palace, the town-hall, and the palace of the presi- 
deut. The last is a gloomy-looking building, 
with a terrace in front, ascended by two flights of 
steps. In it are the halls of the audiencia, trea- 
sury, and archives, the president’s apartments, 
with the offices of the public secretaries, and the 
{quol. ‘The cathedral, a plain building, with a 
steeple at one corner, is much less handsome than. 
several of the other churches. Quito has mume- 
tous convents, The ex-Jesuits’ college has a 
beautiful front, with Corinthian ,colunins, finely 
ptured by native artists. The interior of this 
edifice is very rich, and has a library, said to eom- 
prise 20,000’ vols, including several rare works, 
A part of the edifice has been converted into hails 
for the university, and another part into barracks. © 
Previously to the revolution, the churches and 
convents were richly furnished with silyer orna- 
ments, plate, and paintings; but a part of this 
wealth has been since turned to more useful pur- 
ose, 

Quito ranks rather high, at least among Spanish 
American cities, as a place of education. It had 
two universities before the time of Charles IIL, 
but they were then united into one, Besides this 
university, which still exists, there are seyeral 
colleges under the guidance of the different reli- 
gious orders, The city was made a bishop’s see 
ut 1545, and is the residence of the president, and 
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the seat of all the superior courts and offices of | 


the republic. 

Coarse cottons, and woollen cloths, baizes, flan- 
nels, ponchos, and stockings are made in Quito, 
which is also highly celebrated for its confec~ 
tionery ; but its chief exports consist of corn 
and other agricultural products, These, with 


some of its manufactures, are sent by way of 
Guayaquil to Central America, in exchange for ; 


indigo, iron, and steel; and to Peru. in return for 
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ments. This is, no doubt, to be-ascribed to the 
mildness of the climate, and the ease with which 
the ordinary necessaries of life may be produced. 
The city enjoys, as it were, a perpetual spring. 
Vegetation never ceases at any period of the 
year; but from Dee. to March violent storms of 
Tain and lightning almost daily occur in the after-. 
noon, * Earthquakes are, also, frequent; and one 
of those visitations that occurred in 1797 is said: 
| to have destroyed in the prov, above 40,000 per- 


brandy, wine, and oil, and for gold, silver, and | sons, and to have had a permanent influence over 
other metals, Ecuador not being very rich in; the climate, A plain, about 4 leagues NE, from 
mineral wealth. ‘The foreign imports comprise | the city, was made choice of by the French and 
all kinds of European manufactured goods, with Spanish astronomers, ,in 1736, for measuring a 
iron, steel, and some other raw materials, he degree of the meridian; and an inscription on a 


markets of Quito are abundantly provided with 


beef, mutton, pork, an@ poultry, both cheap and | 


good ; vegetables and fruits of all kinds. 

The inhabitants of Quito do not differ mate. 
rially from those of other Spanish American ci 
bull fights, masquerades, dancing, music, and reli 
gious processions being. their principal amuse. 


. 
RAAB (Hung. Gyir or Nagy Gyiir, an, Jauri- 

num, Arabo, or Arabonia), a royal free town 
of Hungary, cap. the co, Raab, at the contluence 
of the river of the same name with the Danube, 
22m, WSW. Comorn, and 39 m. SE. Presburg, 
on the railway from Vienna to Comorn, Pop. 
17,834 in 1857. ‘The city stands in a low and 
marshy Plain, and is rather unhealthy. Like 
Vienna, ¢ he city is separated from the suburbs by 
its old fortifications, and an open glacis, planter 
with trees, and forming public walks, Some ot 
the streets are regularly built; and, besides three } 
or four churches and a ‘cathedral, the city has the 





bishop's palace, the public buildings belonging to | 


the co, and the corporation, and some handsome 
residences belonging to the Esterhazy and Zichy } 
families. Tt has, also, a royal academy of law 
and philosophy, and Rom, Catholic, Greck, and 
Lutheran high schools. In the centre of the city 
is an immense Capuchin convent, its roof sur- 
mounted with two very high and conspicuous 
spires, There are various other conventual esta- 
blishments, 2 workhouses, 2 barracks, a theatre, 
and arsenal. Raab is the seat of a larger trade in 
corn than any other city in Hungary, and is a 
great depot for the trade of Pesth with Germany 
and Italy. It has several large annual fairs, its 
ecommerce depending, for the most part, on its 
favourable position on two navigable rivers, 

Tt was a strong post under the Romans, ane has 
been generally kept in a defensive state by the 
Hungarian kings; but it was twice taken by the 
Turks, and, in 1809, an Austrian force was routed 
by the French under its walls, 

RACCONIGI, or RACONIGI, a town of North 
Italy, prov. Cuneo, near the Maira, and 21 m. 
8. Turin, Pop. 10,415 in 1862, The town is 
walled, and toleralily well built: it has several 
good churches, but its chief ornament is a noble 
castle and park, belonging to the Prince of Carig- 
nano, Among the works of art in the castle are 
some pictures (if they may be so called), beau- 
tifully executed in silk, Silk weaving and spin- 
ning are the principal branches of industry in and 
round this town. 

RADNOR, an inland co, of England, $. Wales, 
having N. the cos, of Montgomery and Salop, E. 
Hereford, S, Brecknock, from which it is separated 
by the Wye, and W. Cardigan. Ic is of a tri- 
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marble tablet on the wall of the ex-Jesuits’ church 
in Quito commemorates the event, and the labours 
of the commission ; but the most enduring memo- 
ial of that great undertaking is to be found in 
he ‘Historical Voyage’ of Ulloa, Quito was 
founded by Sebastian Benaleasar in 1534, and was 
| incorporated as a city by Charles V, in 154th. 


angular shape, and comprises 272,640 acres, With 
the exception of some low and comparatively 
fertile tracts along the borders of Hereford and. 
Salop, and in the valley of the Wye, the larger 
portion by. far of this co, is wild, “mountainous, 
and dreary, It is stated, in Davis's Survey of 8, 
Wales, published in 1813, that about two-thirds 
the surface consisted of waste Jand, mostly moor, 
| but partly also bog. Several divisions and some 
extensive enclosures have, however, been effected 
n the interim, so that the extent of waste or 
common land, though still very great, has been 
| materially diminished. At present, the wastes 
are mostly depastured by heen, and this co, 
frears, in proportion to its size, more sheep than 
any other in the principality, They are mostly 
of a small hardy breed, Numerous encroachments 
have, from time to time, been madé on the wastes 
r commons by persons who had property adjoin- 
ing. and by cottagers, who ereeted huts on their 
borders, and gradualiy extended their gardens, 
till they sometimes included acres of land, A 
ood many of the manors on which these en- 
croachments were made formerly belonged to the 
crown, and having been lately sold, the pur- 
chasers have attempted to oust those-who had 
made these encroachments, ‘Though, no doubt, 
‘the act was illegal, still, under the circumstances, 
it was beneficial rather than otherwise; and 
having been permitted in the first instance, their 
rights should have been protected. ‘The farms in 
the low grounds vary from 20 to 200 acres: they 
are mostly held at will, or from year to year; and. 
as there are no conditions to enforce a proper §3 

tem of management, agriculture is in the most 
backward state, there being no proper rotation 
of crops, and the land being frequently foul and 
out of order. Many of the low farms have a por- 
tion of moor or common pasture attached to them, 
‘The cattle in ihe low grounds are principally of 
the Hereford breed: there are sume extensive 
meadows, and igrigation is well understood. ‘There 
| are some rather large estates, but there are, also, 
‘many of an inferior size. 1! he minerals and ma- 
nufactures of the co, are of no importance, Rad- 
nor is divided into 6 hundreds and 50 parishes, 
and sends 2 mems. to the H. of C., being t for the 
jco., and 1 for New Radnor and its contributory 
jhors. Reg. electors for the co, 1,597 in 1865, At 
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the census of 1861, Radnorshire had 38,866 inha- 
bitants, while, in 1831, the number was 25,356. 
‘The gross annual value of real property assessed 
to income-tax was 83,3551. in 1857, and 39,8542 in 
1862, The bor. of New Radnor, referred to above, 
is of great extent, embracing an area of nearly 
30 m, in circ. It had @ population of 2,262 in 
1861, while the township had but 463 at the same 
census, 

RAGUSA, a town of Italy, island of Sicily, 
prov. Syracuse, co, Modica, near the W. bank of 
the river of its own name, about 14 m, above the 
embouchure of the latter on the §. coast of Sicily, 
and 80m, WSW. Syracuse. Pop, 24,449 in 1862, 
The inhabs., who are active and industrious, have 
considerable cloth and silk manufactures, and a 
rather extensive trade in the corn, oil, wine, and 
cheese of the surrounding territory, It is near the 
site of the ane, Hybla Heraa. 

Raausa (Slay. Dubrownik, Turk, Paprownih, 
an, Ransium), a sea-port town of the Austrian do- 
minions, prov. Dalmatia, cap. circ. of its own 
name, on a peninsula in the Adriatic, 37 m. 
WNW, Cattaro. Pop. 8,823 in 1857. The town 
is walled, and has two good harbours, one to the 
NW. and the other tv the SE., which, as well 
as the town, are protected by several modetn forts, 
ts streets are narrow, execpt one, the Corso, whicl: 
intersects it from N, to S.; its houses are well 
Duilt, in the Italian style, but many of them are 
now unoccupied. It has a cathedral, a Greek 
church, a Piarist gymnasium, high school, mili- 
tary hospital (once the Jesuits’ college), laza- 
Tetto, aad theatre. It is the see of a Kom, Cath, 
vicar-bishop, and the seat of the superior judicial 
courts for the cire.; it has manufactures of silk, 
leather, and rosoglio. Though Ragusa has greatly 
declined from her former importance, it still has a 
considerable coasting trade. 

Ragusa was founded in the 7th century by 
some fugitives from Epidauras in Hyria, when 
that city was destroyed by the Slavi. It eon- 


* tinued to be a republic under the successive pro- 


tection of the Greeks, Venetians, and Turks, till 
1806, when it was taken by Napoleon L, who 
erected it into a dukedom, which he conferred 
on Marshal Marmont. On the fall of the former, 
Bagusa was given to Austria. 

RAJAHMUNDRY, a district of the Madras 
presidency in British India, (See Cincars, 
Nortners.) 

Rasaumunpry, a town of Hindostan, cap. of 
the above distr, on the Godavery, about 50 m, 
from its mouth, and 65 m, NE, Masulipatam, It 
stretches along the river for some distance, and 
has an old fort, several mosques, and a fine bazaar. 
Tt is the seat of the district court. 

RAJEMAHAL (The Royul Residence), a town 
of British India, presid. Bengal, prov, Bhaugul- 
pore, on the Ganges, 66 m. NW. Moorshedabad. 
‘Under Acbar and Sultan Shujah, the brother of 
Aurungzebe, it was the cap, of Bengal, and, 
though much decayed, it is still estimated to 
have 30,000 imhabs. It consists principally of 
one long street of stone or mud houses. gencrally 
with two stories; about a dozen market-places, 
scattered over a wide extent of ground; a few 
tombs and mosques, and the ruins cf a spacious 
palace. The inhabs, have some traffic with the 
Lill people of the district, but their main source 
of profit is derived from their supplying neces- 
saries te travellers on the Ganges. 
éRAJESILAYE, a distr. of British India, presid. 
and prov. Bengal, principally between the 24th 

















and 25th degs, of N. lat., and the 88th and 90th of 

E. long, having N. Dinajepoor and Rungpoor; 

EE, Myemunsing and Dacca Jelalpore; W. Par- 
e 


RAMPOOR 


neah; and 8, the Ganges, separating it from: 
Jessore, Nuddea, and Moorshedabad. Arca, 3,{50 
sq.m. Pop. estimated at 1,000,000; about two- 
thirds Hindoos, and the rest Mohammedans, . The 
whole surface is so low that from the beginning of 
July to the end of Nov, itis nearly submerged by 
the inundations, Towards the E. it is thickly 
wooded. Few solid edifices and no fortresses exist 
in this distr.; bnt it comprises many populous 
commercial villages, and the towns of Nattore, 
Bauleah, and Hurrial. 

RAJPOOTANA, the largest prov, of Hindostan, 
towards its NW. quarter, between 24° and 31° N. 
lat., and 70° and 77° E. jong.; having W. and N. 
Moulran and Lahbre, FE. Delhi and Agra,S, Malwah 
and Gujrat, and SW. Sinde, Its length, N. and S., 
is estimated by Hamilton at 350 m., and its ave- 
rage breadth at 200 m., giving it an area of about. 
70,000 aq. m. It vomprises a large extent of sandy 
desert, but in the S, and E.are many fertile tracts. 
This proy., which is wholly subject to the British, 
consists of a number of principalities, the chief of 
which are Judpoor, Jesselmere, Jeypore, Odeypoor, 
and Bicanere, 

RAMGHUR, a @istr. of British India, by far the 
largest under the Bengal presid., occupying all the 
S. part of the prov. Bahar, between the 22nd and 
25th degs. of N. Jat., and the 83rd and. 87th of EK, 
long. ; having N. Shahabad, Babar, and Bhaugul- 
pore; E, Beerbhoom, and the Jungle Mchals; and 
S. and W. the territory ceded by the rajah of 
Berar. Area estimated at 22,430 sq.m, Pop, 
estimated at 2,230,000, A large proportionsof this 
distr. is rocky and unproductive, or covered with 
wood. Iron, coal, lead, and antimony exist in the 
hilly region of the §., but from want of capital 
and enterprise among the inhabitants, few, if any, 
mines are wrought. Many of the zemindars have 
very extensive possessions, and are, in a preat. 
measure, independent of British authority, ‘Nnere 
are many old brick forts in Ramghar, affording 
protection to hordes of banditti, and other refrac- 
tory persons; but few other durable buildings. 
This distr, has always been notorious for crime; 
and hitherto, notwithstanding its great extent, has 
been of little value to the British government. 

RAMILLIES, an inconsiderable village of Bel- 
gium, prov. S. Brabant, 18m. SSE. Louvain, This 
village is famous in history from its being the scene 
of the great victory gained on the 23rd of May, 
1706, by the allied forees, under the Duke of 
Marlborough, over the French, under Marshal 
Villeroi. ‘The French army amounted to about 
80,000 men, being superior in numbers to that of 
the allies. The latter, however, owing, as is 

leged, to the bad dispositions and incapacity of 
ileroi, gained ap easy as well as a complete 
victory. ‘lhe French lost about 8,000 men, killed 
and wounded, and nearly 7,000 prisoners, including 
GOO oSicers, with all their artillery and baggaze, 
The loss of the allies did not amount to 3,000 
men, The Duke of Marlborough, whose gallantry 
was as conspicuous as his great talents as a genc- 
ra}, had a horse shot under him in the action ; 
and the head of Colonel Brientield, who was as- 
sisting his grace to remount, was carried off by 
a eannon-ball, 

RAMPOOR, a large town_of British India, prov, 
Delhi; on the Cosilla, a tributary of the Ganges, 
112 m. E. by N, Delhi. . It has two brick palaces, 
a lofty mosque in the principal street, the magni- 
ficent mausoleum of a former chief, and some goud 
houses; but the greater part of the town consists 
of sun-burnt brick houses, with thatched or tiled 
roofs, Its territery is exceedingly productive, and 
well cultivated, 

Another town, called Rampoor, situated on the 
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Sutleje, about 160 m. E. by N. Umritsir, is a | of-ease is supported chiefly by voluntary stbscrip~ 
favourite place of Hindoo pilgrimage, and an en-| tions and pew rents; besides which’ there are 
trepét for the commerce of Ilindostan with the} places of worship for Wesleyan Methodists, In- 
countries beyond the Himalaya, on which account | dependents, Baptists, and Unitarians, aud a Jews’ 
it has a large yearly fair. synagegue. The town has four Sunday schools, 

RAMREL, a town of British India, prov, Aracan, | attended by about 800 children, and there are na- 
cap. of the prov,, and on the island of the same | tional, Lancastrian, and infant schools, furnishing 
name, about 115 m. 8. by E. Aracan. Pop. es-| instruction to nearly 500 young persons of both 


timated at 8,000, Itstands at the head of a creek, 
in which there is pretty good anchorage, and has a 
Dazaar, supplied, though meagrely, with British 
goods. Its inhabitants, who are a fine athletic 
race, carry on a brisk trade with Chittagong, 
Sandoway, Bassein, and Calcutta. 

RAMSAY, a town and par. of England, co. 
Huntingdon, hund, Harstingstone, 753 m. N. 
London, by Great Northern railway, atid 10 m. 
NNE. Huntingdon. Pop. of town, 2.354, and of 
par. 4,500 in 1861, The par, extends into the 
co, Cambridge, and has an area of no less than 
17,660 acres... The town consists principally of 
one long street, running E. and W., with ancther 
branching off to the N, Houses mostly brick. 
The church, a fine old cilifice, has a nave, chancel, 
and aisles, with an embattled tower at the W. end. 
The town formerly belonged to the Cromwell 
family, several of whom are buried in the church, 
bat there are no monuments to their memory. It 
has a free-school, founded and endowed in 1663, 
which educates about 70 boys; and a charity- 
school, which educates about 50 girls, was founded 
towards the beginning of last century by John 
Dryder, esq., a relation of the great poet. The 
town suffered severely from fire in 1731, 

Ramsay is within the great level of the fens; 
and in its vicinity are several shallow lakes, or 
meres, that called the Whittlesea, about 4m, NW. 
from the town, being the Jargest in the kingdom, 
A magnificent Benedictine abbey, founded here in 
969, acquired, in the sequel, great wealth and ce- 
lebrity, At the dissolution, its revenues amounted 
to 1,9887 a year, A ruined gateway is all that 
now remains of this once famous fabric. 

Ramsay, a town of the Isle of Man, which see, 

RAMSGATE, a sca-port, watering-place, and 

ar. of England, co, Kent, on the EK, coast of the 

isle of ‘Thanet, 15 m, E. by N, Canterbury, 65 m, 
ESE, London, by road, and 79 m. by Loudon, 
Chatham, and Dever railway. Pop. 11,865 in 
1861, The town, which, iil the beginning of 
last century, was little more than a small fishing 
village, has risen to its present importance, partly 
in consequence of the construction of its artificial 
harbour, one of the largest of the kind in England, 
Dat principally from its having become a favourite 
summer resort of visitors from the metropolis 
older portions, irregularly built, with narrow strects 
and mean-looking houses, occupied chiefly by the 
tradespeople, lie in’ a flat opening towards th 
by a narrow gulley, (here called gate, whence 
name of the town,) between two very steep cliffs; 
the latter, which are ascended by stone steps, are 
now covered with good-lovking, though, in general, 
not very substantial houses, laid out in terraces, 
erescents, and squares. ‘Che town-is well-lighted 
with gas, ‘Till 1838 the supply of water was in- 
sufticient, and constituted no small item of expense 
to the inhabs, of the houses on the cliffs, but an 
ample supply was then introduced from the neigh- 
bouring village of St. Laurence. A market-house 
stands at the intersection of the principal streets of 
the old town. The church, a large and handsome 
building, in the perpendicular style, with an oc- 
tagonal tower, provides accommodation for about 
2,000 persons: the living (created by act of parl. 
in 1827) is a vicarage of the annual valuc of 4007. 
patron, the archbishop of Canterbury, A chapel- 
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The most striking feature of the town is its 
harbour, one of the most magnificent works of its 
class in the kingdom, formed by double piers, 
built under the superintendence, successively, of 
Smeaton and Rennie. It was commenced, at the 
public expense, in 1750, with the intention of 
forming an asylum for vessels in the Downs, which 
might otherwise be driven on the Goodwin Sands, 
The E, pier extends, in a curvilinear direction, 
upwards of 300, yards mto the sea, its total length, 
including its angles, amounting to 2,000 feet; that 
of the W, pier being about 1,500 feet, The width 
of the entrance is 240 feet, and the harbour area 
48 acres. The general breadch of the piers is 26 
feet, including a strong parapet on the outer sides 
next the sea, They are coustructed chiefly of 
Portland and Purbeck stone, After the piers were 
nearly finished, the deposition of sand and mud 
within the harbour being so great as to threaten 
ruin to the entire project, Smeaton recommended 
the construction of a basin within the harbour, to 
be filled at high water and let out again at ebb 
tide, so that any deposit might be carried off by the 
artificial current. This was accordingly done, and 
has been found to answer the parpose ; and, in 
1787, an advanced pier was undertaken to facilitate 
the entrance of slipping in tempestuous weather, 
About the same period, a dry dock was excavated, 
and storehouses erected. There is a lighthouse 
on the head of the W. pier, whence a clear red 
light is displayed at night, when there are 10 ft. 
water in the mouth of the harbour; this notice 
being given, during the day, by a red flag from 
Sion Hull. A wet dock has been constructed near 
the basin for the repair of vessels, Still, however, ° 
it must be admitted that, though no cost has been 
spared to render this harbour as uscful as possible 
to the shipping in the adjacent dangerous part of 
the Channel, it is, owing to the want of water, 
very defective; and, as it can be entered only at 
certain times of the tide, it is far from realising 
the expectations that were formed of its being a 
good refuge harbour, It is under the superin- 
tendence of an incorporated company of trustees, 
who appoint the chief and deputy harbour-masters 
and other officers, It was made a royal port in 


Its shonour of a vigit from George IV. in’ 1821; and 


an obelisk near the picr-gates has been erected to. 
commemorate that most unimportant event, 
Ramsgate had formerly an extensive commerce 
with the Baltic, but this has long declined. Tt has 
still some trade with France and Holland, chiefly 
in the importation of eggs, fruit, and provisior 
‘The gross customs revenue of the port (which in- 
cludes Margate and Broadstairs), amounted to 
2,0441, in 1863, Its coasting-trade is pretty ex- 
tensive, chictly with London, Neweastle, and Sun- 
derland. A considerable fishery of turbuts and 
soles is carried on off the coast by boats from the 
W. ports of England ; but only a ‘small share of it 
is taken by the inhabs, of Ramsgate. Indeed the 
town displays little activity beyond what is caused. 
by the influx of visitors during the summer season, 
and for whose accommodation passenger steamers 
ply daily to and from the metropolis. ‘The smooth- 
ness of the sands E, of the harbour, and the elear- 
ness of the watcr, make the beach particularly 
well adapted for bathing, and it constitutes a very, 
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favourite resort for visitors, hundreds of whom may 
here be seen in the height of the season strolling 
about, lounging on chairs, and enjoying the sea- 
breeze. he pier furnishes another delightful 
promenade, and on the W. cliff is a fine broad 
walk, extending westward towards Pegwell Bay. 
‘The bath establishments are replete with accom- 
modation for invalids; and libraries, news-rooms, 
bazaars, and concerts, furnish ample means of 
occupation ang amusement, 

Ramggate is a member of the Cinque Port of 
Sandwich, and is governed by a deputy, appointed 
by the mayor of that bor.; but judicial affairs are 
regulated by a local magistracy under a local act. 
passed in 1812, Markets on Wednesday and 
Saturday, but daily during summer, and exceed- 
ingly well supplied. 

ANGOON, a town, river-port, and the chief 
entrepdt for the foreign trade of British Burmah, 
on the EK. and principal branch of the Irawaddi 
(called the Rangoon river), about 26 m. from the 
sea, 50 m, SSW. Pegu, and 90 m, W. by N. Mar- 
taban ; lat. 16° 42° N., long, 96° 20°°E, Pop, 
estimat, at 25,000, ‘The town and suburbs extend 
lengthwise along the bank of the river for about 
1m, by % in depth; but the houses are very un- 
equally scattered over the area, The fort, or 
rather wooden stockade, which constitutes the 
town properly so called, is an irregular oblong, 
entered by 8 gates and several sallyports, Ac- 
cording to Mr, Malcolm, who visited Rangoon in 
1835 (Travels in SE, Asia, i, 76), ‘the city is 
spread upon part of a vast meadow, but little 
above high tides, and at this season (May) re- 
sembling a neglected swamp. ‘lhe fortifications 
are of no avail against modern modes of attack. 
They consist of merely a row of wooden timbers 
set in the ground, rising to the height of about 
18 ft. with a narrow platform running round in- 
side for musketeers, and a few cannon lying at the 
gateways in a uscless condition, A dozen foreigners 
have brick tenements, very shabby: there are 
also four or five small brick ‘places of worship for 
foreigners, and a miserable custom-house, Besides 
these, it is a city of bamboo huts, in appearnice 
ag paltry as possible. The caves of the houses 
generally descend to within 6 or 8 ft, of the 
ground, very few being of raore than one story, 
or having any other covering than thatch. Hence 
it is very subject to fires, from one of which 
said to have suffered most severely in the 
1851. Cellars are unknown, and all the how 
are raiset 2 or 3 ft, above the ground, for cool: 
and ventilation, As the floors are of split bam- 











$s tates the gold and silver, which has a happy effect 








boo, all dirt falls through ; and what is not picked ; 


up by crows, dogs, fowls, &e., is occasionally swept 
out and burned. The streets are narrow and 
paved with balf-burnt bricks, which, as wheel exr- 
riages are not allowed in the city, are in tolerable 
repair. There is neither wharf nor quay; in four 
or five places are wooden. stairs, at which small 
boats may land passengers ; but even these donot 
extend to within 20 ft, of low-water mark, Vessels 
lie in the stream, and discharge into boats,’ 

‘The river opposite Rangoon is about. 600 yards 
across, and the town is accessible to ships of 1,200 
tons’ burden, ‘The navigation, though somewhat 
intricate, is safe and practicable with the aid of 
ordinary native pilots. At neaps the tide rises 
and falls about 18 ft., and at springs, from 25 to 
30 ft, Rangoon presents many facilities for ship- 
building. ‘The banks of the river are so flat and 
soft, as to render docks almost unnecessary, and 
there is nearly a complete water communication 
with the teak forests of Pegu, by far the most 
abundant in India. Ship-building has, in fact, 
been carried on af. Rangoon since 1786; and in 
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the 38 years which preceded the British capture 
of the town, 111 square-rigged vessels of European 
construction had been built, the total burden of 
which amounted to upwards of 35,000 tons. Seve- 
ral were of from 800 to 1,000 tons, 

The markets of Rangoon are well and cheaply 
supplied with many sorts of provisions, as rice, 
poultry, and fish, The foreign commerce of the 
town is still considerable, though greatly crippled 
by enormous port charges and absolute prohi 
tions against exporting rice or the precious metals. 
Specie is indeed exported, but only clandestinely. 
‘The trade of the empire seaward is principally with 
the ports of Chittagong, Dacca, Calcutta, Madras, 
Masulipatam, and Penang, and occasionally with 
the Persian and Arabian gulfs. No direct trade 
has yet. been carried on between Burmah and any 
European country, The articles exported to foreign 
countries from Rangoon are teak wood, catechu, 
stick lac, bees’ wax, elephants’ teeth, raw cotton, 
orpiment, gold and silver, gems, and ponies, which 
are much esteemed at Madras, [By far the most 
important of these commodities is teak timber; 
the quantity of this wood annually exported is 
said to be equal to 7,500 full-sized trees. ‘The 
principal imports are cotton piece goods from India 
and Britain, British woollens, iron, steel, quick- 
silver, copper, cordage, borax, sulphur, gunpowder, 
saltpetre, tire-arms, coarse porcelain, English glass 
ware, opium, tobacco, cocoa and areca nuts, sugar, 
and spirits, 

About 2 m, NNW. Rangoon is the celebrated 
Shoe-Dagon temple, which, though rather smaller 
than that of Shoe-Madoo, at Pegu (which sec), is 
much more highly ornamented. ‘Lhe two principal 
roads leading to it are lined on either side with 
numerous pagodas, some of considerable size. The 
great temple, similar to that of Pegu, stands on a 
planted terrace, raised upon a rocky eminence, and 
reached by an ascent of 100 stone steps. The area 
of this terrace is about 2 acres; the temple at its 
base is 310 ft, in diameter,.and 338 ft. in height, 
surmounted by a tee, or umbrella of open iron work, 
45 ft. in height, and richly gilt. ‘The golden temple 
of the idol may challenge competition, in point of 
beauty, with any other of its class in India, The 
building is composed entirely of teak-wood, and 
indefatigable pains are displayed in the profusion 
of rich carved work which adorns it. ‘Che whole 
is one mags of the richest gilding, with the ex- 
ception of the three roofs, which have a silvery 
appearanee. A plank of a deep red colour sepa- 








| in relieving them, All round the principal pagoda 
smaller temples, richly gilt, and furnished with 
es of Gaudama, the sight of which; aecom- 
panied by the constant tinklinyg of the innumerable 
bells hung on the top of each pagoda, combines, 
with the stillness and deserted appearance of the 
place, to produce an impression on the mind not 
speedily to be effaced. ‘The temple having long 
enjoyed a higher reputation than any other in the 
Burmese dom,, is resorted to by numerous devotees, 
and near it live 150 families, called ‘slaves of the 
pagoda,’ to whose care it is entrusted, 
RASTADT, a fortified town of W. Germany, 
grand duchy of Baden, cire, Middle Rhine, of which 
it is the cap., on the Murg, a tributary of the Rhine, 
13 m. SW, Carlsruhe, on the railway from Carls- 
ruhe to Basel. Pop, 7,428 in 1861.” The town is 
strongly fortified, the fortress being a Bundes- 
Festung, or under the nominal control of the German 
diet, Kastadt has wide streets, several R. Cath, 
and Lutheran churches, a gymnasium, lyceum, 
various other schools, and a palace, the residence 
of the last margraves of Baden, in which is a curi- 
ous collection of Turkish trophies. Rastadt is the 
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seat of the superior judicial court for the circ. It 
has manufactures of tobacco, chicory, carriages, 
and machinery and instruments of various kinds; 
but is principally noted for two congresses held in 
it; the first, in 1714, when & treaty was coneluded 
between Marshal Villars and Prince Eugene; and 
the second, in 1798-99, which terminated abruptly 
in the assassination of two of the French envoys. 

RATHKEALE, an inland town of Ireland, 
prov, Munster, co. Limerick, on the Deel, 17 m. 
WSW. Limerick. Pop, 2,76£ in 1861. The 
town principally riatete of one street, nearly 1 m, 
in length, which has many good houses and 
shops, A par, church, a R, Catholic chapel, with 
an Independent and a Methodist meeting-house, 
a fever-hospital, dispensary, court-hoyse, and 
bridewell, Several German families are settled 
in the town. General sessions are held four times 
a year; petty sessions on Thursdays. It i8 aj 
constabulary station, and has a easiderable retail | 
trade, Markets on Thursdays; fairs on 7th Feb., 
4th April, Ist and 19th June, 5th Aug. [8th | 
Sept.. and 18th Nov. 

RATISBON (Germ. Regensburg, an, Castrum 
Reginum, afterwards Augusta Tiberii), a city of 
8. Germany, cap, of the Upper Palatinate, i 
Bavaria, on the Danube, across which it com- | 
muuicates with its suburb, Stadt-am-Hof, by 
bridge, 1,000 German ft, in length, 64 m. E 
Manich, on the railway from Nuremberg to | 
Vienna. Pop, 27,875 in 1861. Ratisbon is one 
of the oldest towns in Germany, and has a pro- 
portionally antique appearance, Its streets are | 
narrow and irregular; and its houses, though ' 
lofty, are altogether old-fashioned and incon | 
venient, Many have tall battlemented towers, 
with loopholes for musketry, and among the large 
residences are several oruamented with heraldic 
bearings. The cathedral is a fine Gothic edifice, 
begun in the 13th century, but the greater part 
appears to have been constructed in the Lith: 
its interior was formerly crowded with a number 
of extraneous ornaments; but these have been | i 
removed. In it are a few fine works of art, includ- - 
ing a bas-relief on the tomb of the primate Dal-! 
berg, designed by Canoya. ‘Two older cathedrals 
adjoin this edifice; one, now used as a baptistery, 
is supposed to date from the 10th or 11th century, 
and the other is of a still earlier date, 

Near the cathedral is a massive square tower, 
probably a remnant of an ancient Roman fortress, 
The church of St. Emmeran has some very curio: 
monuments of high attiquity, but it is now half 
in ruins; and St. Kmmeran’s Abbey, a large 
though not a fine building, has been converted 
into the palace of the prince of Tours and ‘Taxis. 
The establishment to which the latter belu 
was founded long before the time of Charlen 
by whom it was enlarged: and at the time 
dissolution, it is said to have been 1,200 yea! 
‘The Scotch Benedictine convent, a men 
stitution in Ratisbon, the small revenue of which 
has prevented its secularisation, supports two 
monks and five young Scotch ecclesiastical 
students. It has a very curious church, supposed 
to date from the 10th or 1ith century. ‘The town- 
hall, a gloomy and irregular structure, is interest- 
ing as being the seat of the German diets from 
1663 to 1806. ‘The apartments formerly occupied 
by the diet present little that is remarkable; but 
beneath the edifice are some dungeons, in which 
are preserved the rack, and other ‘machinery of 
torture, formerly in use. 

‘The old bishop’s palace, in which the emperor 
Maximilian IE, dicd, ts now a brewery. ‘The 
ramparts of Ratishon are no longer of use as a 
means of defence, but serve as public walks, 
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Within the-city isa monument to the great as- 
tronomer Kepler, who expired here in 1630, 
Ratisbon has a royal academy, Rom, Catholic 
lyceum, Lutheran gymnasium, theological semi- 
nary, observatory, public library with 20,000 
volumes, school of design, museum of mathe- 
matical and philosophical instruments, and botanic 
society. Since it has ceased to be the seat of the 
German Diet, it has been mostly shorn of its im- 
portance; but_a good many vessels for the navi- 
gation of the Danube are built here; and it has 
several breweries, distilleries, tanneries, and iron 
works, It formerly enjoyed the exclusive right 
of the navigation of the Danube, upwards to Ulm 
and downwards to Viernma. ‘This privilege is 
extinct, but it still has a large share of the traffic 
on the river, 

At Donaustabet, on the Danube, about 6 m. 
distant, is the Valhalla. a tine Doric marble tem- 
ple, built by king Louis I. of Bavaria, for the re- 
ception of statues and busts of the distinguished 
men of Germany. This edifice, commenced .in 
1830, was completed in the course of 1841, 

Ratisbon was the capital of the dukes of Bavaria, 
iil their duchy was overturned by Charlemagne, 
t was afterwards a free imperial city, governed 
by a count of the empire, In 1809, some severe 
ghting took place before it between a part of the 
grand French army, under Napoleon, and the 
Austrians, to the disady: antage of the latter, who 
were forced to retire towards Bohemia, 

RAVENNA, a city of Central Italy, cap. of 
! prov, of same name, on the Montone, amid ex- 
tensive but fertile marshes, 43 m, ESK. Bologna, 
84m. NW. Ancona, and 44 m, from the Adriatic, 
on a branch line of the railway from Bologna to 
Ancona, Pop, 19,118 in 1862, The city is famous 
for its architectural remains, Tlaving been the 
cap. of Italy during the last years of the W. 
empire, and successively the. residence of Ho- 
norius, Valentinian, Odeacer, Theodori¢, and the 
succeeding Gothic monarchs, it presents many 
interesting specimens of the architecture of that 
period, few of which are clsewhere to be found, 
‘The empress Placidia, from 422 to 450, and Theo- 
dorie, from 492 to 526, embellished it with the 
best edifices the times were capable of producing ; 
and many of these exist in singularly good pre- 
servation, The church of San Vittore is said to 
date as far back as the early part of the 4th cen- 
tury; but what remains of it is a mere barn, 
without character. The earliest perfect church 
is that of Santa Agata Maggiore, completed in 
the 5th century, having granite columns and 
rich marbles, apparently taken from some more 
ancient edifice, San Giovanni del Sagra was 
built by Plavidia, anne 435; San Francesco 
apparently about the same date; St, Apollinaris 
Nuovo, a foundation of Theodorie, and having 
mosaics of that period; St. Apollinaris, at Chiassi, 
Imilt by Justinian, on the ruins of an ancient 
temple of Apollo; and Spirito Santo, also of the 
6th centu In all these churches the general 
plan and style are nearly the same, They consist 
of three naves divided by columns, supporting 
arches; the middie nave terminating ina semi- 
circular reeess, covered with mosaics. The roof 
s of timber, and not concealed, No very distinet 
marks of specitic difference are observable in the 
workmanship, between the structures of the 4th 
and 6th centuries, except in the ornamental 
parts: the capitals and mouldings of the latter 
period are much more fanciful; The cathedral of 

Ravenna was originally founded towards the end 
of the 4th century ; but the present building is 
modern, and has sume frescoes by Guido, bas- 
reliefs, and rich altars, Near it is the baptistery, 
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an-octagonal building, probably of the same date 
as the ancient cathedral, and almost covered with 
mosaics, attributed to an archbishop who lived 
about 430, The baptism of Christ is represented 
on the dome in mosaic, The church of San Vitale, 
another octagonal structure, dates from the first 
half of the Gth century. Here, also, is a little 
church built by Placidia, whose tomb it contains, 
with those of Honoriua, Constantius, and Valen 
tinian IIT. Without the city is the mausoleum 
of Theodoric, constructed by his daughter Amal- 
sunta, 

But by far the most interesting of all the strue- 
tures to be seen at Ravenna is the tomb of Dante, 
the immortal author of the Divina Commedia, 
who expired here, in exile, on the 14th of Scp- 
tember, 1321, 

“Happier Ravenna! on thy hoary shore, 
Fortress of falling empiret honour’d sleeps 
‘The immortal exile.’ Childe Harold, iv. 59, 


He was buried in the church of the Franciscan 
monastery, in a handsome tomb erected by his 
“protector Guido da Polenta, restored hy Bernardo 
Bembo in 1483, again restored by Cardinal Corsi 
in 1692, and replaced by a more magnificent sepul- 
chre in 1780, at the expense of Cardinal Luigi 
Gonzaga, The Florentines repeatedly demanded 
the ashes of the mighty dead, but these demands 
were uniformly met by a firm denial, 

The Porta Aurea, a triumphal arch at the W. 
entrance of the city, and a few remains, said to be 
portions of Theodoric's palace, and having some 
-similarity to those of the palace of Diocletian, at 
Spalatro, comprise the principal remaining anti- 
quities, The city has ramparts, which, however, 
are of little service as means of defence. Some of 
its squares are neat, and omamented with statues 
of popes; and the streets are mostly wide and re- 
gular, but dirty ; and the houses are olt-fashioned, 
and gloomy, It has a few silk manufactures, 
and a large annual fair; but, like Padua, it 
is very dull, and fitter for study than for active 
business, A monastery has been appropriated to 
a public library, containing from 34,000 to 40,000 
vols; and a museum, with a few -objects of 
natural history, antiquities, casts, and paintings. 
Few of the churches are rich in paintings, but 
there are some good private galleries, Byron 
praises Rayenna for its climate, and si he 
found much education and liberality of thinking 
among the higher classes, It is an archbishopric, 
and the residence of a papal legate. 

Ravenna was originally founded by a colony of 
Thessulians, most probably on the sea-shore, but, 
in the days of Strabo, it was owing to the accumu. 
Jation of mud, surrounded by marshes, (Lib. v. 
p. 148.) Hence Silius Italicus, 

* Lenta paludose proscindunt stagna Ravenne.’ 

Lib, viii. v. 602. 
Being difficult of approach, and well fortified, its 
advantages as a stronghold and a naval station 
were perceived by Augustus, who constructed a 
new harbour, about three miles from the old town, 
which he conuected with the Po and the old city 
by a canal, and with the continent by a causeway, 
Ravenna henceforward became the principal station 
of the Adriatic fleet, and the new and old cities 
were nearly joined by intermediate buildings, But 
the same cause, the accumulation of gud and other 
matters, brought down by the Po and other rivers, 
that had destroyed the port of the ancient city, in 
no very long time destroyed that constructed by 
Augustus, “It is now, in fact, about 44 m, from 
the sea, and so early as the Sth or 6th century of, 
the Christian era ‘the port of Augustus was con- 
verted into pleasant orchards, and a lonely grove 
bi 
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of pines covered the ground where the Reman 
fleet once rode at anchor.’ (Gibbon, v. 209, Sve. ed.) 
But this very circumstance, though it lessened 
the naval importance, increased the strength of 
the new city, whieh, from the beginning of the 
5th to the middle of the 8th century, was con- 
sidered as the seat of goverament and the eapital 
of Italy, At length the Greek exarchate being 
overthrown, the city and its territory was given 
by Pepin to the Holy See in 773. Subsequently 
Ravenna successively belonged to its own lords, 
the Bolognese, and the Venctiana, till 1569, when 
it fell to the pope. In 1512, the French, under 
the Duke de Nemours, gained a signal victory over 
the Spaniards, at a short distance from Ravenna, 
an event commemorated by an obelisk erected on 
the field of battle. 

READING, a parl. and mun, bor. and market 
town of England, hund. its own’ name, co. Berks, 
of which it is the cap,, on the Kennett, close to its 
janction with the Thames, and on the line of the 
Great Bath road and of the Great Wester rail- 
way, 38 m. W. London. Area of par), and mun. 
bor., which are co-extensive, 2,080 acres, Pop. 
25,045 in 1861, The town is of considerable si Cy 
and apparent prosperity, the inhabs, having in- 
creased rapidly within the last 15 years. There 
are many excellent houses, and the main streets 
are spacious, and well lighted with gas, ‘The 
town-hall, completed in £788, is a substantial 
building, well adapted for municipal purposes. 
Reading has 4 parish churches, The church of 
the Greyfriars, long used as a Bridewell, was re- 
stored in 1863, and is not surpassed in architectural, 
beauty by any in the county, St. Lawreuce is 
a large structure, with a tine tower of flint and 
stone, chieily in the perpendicular style: the other 
churches are of a iixed architecture; and St, 
Mary's is remarkable for a handsome tesselated 
tower, There is a chapel-of-ease and a licensed 
episcopal chapel in the par, of St. Mar y's, and a 
district chureh in that of St. Giles; and there are 
places of worship for Rom. Catholics, Baptists, 
Independents, Wesleyan Methodists, and the So- 
ciety of Friends, The town has numerous Sunday 
schools, furnishing religious instruction to nearly 
2,000 children, and there are several subseription 
day schools, attended by about 800 children, The 
grammar school, originally founded in the reign 
of Henry VIL, and endowed with property belong: 
ing to the decayed hospital of St, John; received 
great additions from Archbyp, Laud, and Sir Thomas 
White conferred on it two fellowships at St. Jolin’s 
college, Oxford. Tt enjoyed a high reputation as 
a classical seminary, while the Rev. Dr. Valpy was 
and was then attended by 120 boys, 
partly day scholars and partly boarders; since then, 
however, it has dcelined, but it continues to be a 
respectable school, and is improving. The school 
is open to all boys, whether natives or residents of 
Reading; but none are admitted free. A bluecoat 
school, founded in 1646, has an endowment pro- 
ducing an average income of 8501. a year, and fur- 
nishes clothing, instruction, and an apprentice-fee 
to 40 boys (elected by the corporation) : a girl's 
green-coat school, in St, Mary’s par., is supported 
by subscription. Reading has aco. hospital, opened 
in 1889, and numerous almshouses and money cha- 
rities, few towns in England having so large an 
amount of property held in trast for charitable pur- 
poses, A dispensary, eye infirmary, and savings’ 
bank have been established within the last few 
years. The Reading Institution has an excellent 
library and news room, and it has also a subscrip- 
tion news room, mechanics’ institute, small theatre, 
and two weekly newspapers are published. . 

‘The trade of Reading is very considerable, but 
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more of a general than specific character. The 
manufacture of woollens was formerly extensively 
carried on, chiefly in a large range of buildings 
known as the Oracle; but the business is now 
wholly abandoned, and the buildings are occupied 
by riband and silk weavers, of whom there is a 
considerable numbeg in and about the town, Floor- 
cloth and sail-cloth are also produced, and there 
are several large brewerics. The trade of the town 
was greatly facilitated by the Kennet and Avon 
eanal and the ‘Thames navigation, and it has 
been still more increased by the opening of the 
Great Western railway, which has here a principal 
station. 

Reading, which claims to be a bor. by prescrip- 
tion, was incorporated by Henry IIL, and has re~ 
ccived many subsequent charters. Unde? the Mu- 
nicipal Reform Act, the borough is divided into 3 
wards, the municipal officers being a mayor an4 5 
aldermen, with 18 councillors, Quarter and petty 
sessions are held under a recorder, and a county 
court is established here. ‘The Lent assizes and 
winter quarter sessions for the co, are held here, 
jesides weekly petty sessions, Reading has sent 
2 meme. to the H. of C. since the 23 Edw, L, the 
Tight of voting: down to the Reform Act being in 
the inhabs. paying scot and lot, ‘The electoral 
limits were left unchanged by the Boundary Act, 
and in 1865 it had 1,682 reg. electors, Reading 
is likewise one of the polling-places at elections 
for the co, Markets on Wednesday and Saturday; 
onthe latter forcorn, Fairs, Feb. 2, May 1, July 25, 
and Sep . 

Reading is of great antiquity, though its origin 
isunknown, In 1263 Henry ITE held a parliament 
here, and another was adjourned thither in 1453, 
In the great civil war it was successively occupied 
Dy the forces of purliament and of the king, Arch- 
bishop Laud was the son of aclothier in this town, 
where he first saw the light in 1573, In his pros- 
perity he did not forget the place of his birth, to 
which he was a liberal benefactor, 

RED RIVER. See Misstssirpr. 

REDRUTH, a market town and par, of Eng- 
land, co, Cornwall, bund, Penwith, on an acelivity 
on the high road between Truro and St, Ives, 8 m. 
WSW. the former, and 11 m. E. the latter, and 
3UL m. WSW. London, by Great Western railway. 
Pop. of town, 7,919, and of par, 11,504 in 1861, 
Area of par, 8,770 acres, The town consists prin- 
cipally of one long street, built on the side of the 
hill, “It has been greatly extended and improved 
of late years, having fully doubled its pap, since 
180i, and is pretty well built, paved, and lighted 
with gas, Among the more recent buildings are 
a handsome square granite tower, with an illw 
nated clock in its upper part; and the savings? 
bank, a neat edifice with a colonnade in front. 
‘The par. chureb, at the foot of the Carn Bre Hill, 
SW, the town, was rebuilt about 1770. The 
living isa rectory, in the patronage of Lord de 
Dunstanville, A’ chapel of ease, in the pointed 
style, has been erected contighous to the town, 
partly by a grant from the parliamentary com- 
missioners, and partly by subscription: the living 
js a curacy, in the patronage of the rector. ‘There 
ave also meeting-houses for Baptists, Methodists, 
and (Quakers; a grammar school, erected by vo- 
luntary contribution in [803, with various other 
private and Sunday schools, a subscription reading 
room, and a small theatre. 7 

Redruth owes its importance wholly to the ex- 
tensive copper and tin mines in its vicinity, ‘The 
Consolidated and United Mines, between -it and 
Gwennap, are the most extensive of any in Com- 
wall, One of the shafts in these mines is more 
than 300 fathoms decp, the temperature at the 
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bottom being from 96° to 99° Fah, (De la Beche's 
Geology of Cornwall, p. 601.) The ore is con- 
veyed by railways to Deveron, on a creek ‘Delong- 
iug to Falmouth harbour, and to Portreath and 
Hayle, on the N. side of the peninsula, Redruth 
has a brisk general trade, Markets on Wednesday 
and Friday, which last is one of the largest cort 
markets in the W. of England. Fairs, May 2d, 
Aug. 3d, and Oct, 12th, chicily for cattle. Tehiddy 
Park, the seat of Lord de Dunstanville, is about 
2 m. from the town, 

RED SEA (an, Arabicus Sinus, or Rubrum 
Mare), an extensive inland sea between Africa 
and Arabia, connected with the Indian Occan by 
the Strait of Bab-cl-Mandeb, tess than 20 m, across, 
between lat. 12° 40’ and 30° N., and Jong, 32° and 
44° FE, Extreme length, 1,420 m,; do. breadth, 
230 m.; average breadth, 135 m.; estimated area, 
5, sq.m. It runs in a nearly direct course 
W. to SSE., being divided at its N, 
ty into tivo arms, the longest and most w 
erly of which is the Gulf of Suez, at the head of 
which is the port of the same name, which sec. 
The other branch, which runs NNE., having a 
length of 120 m., is called the Gulf of Akaba, On 
the promontory between these gulfs is the moun- 
tain group of Djibhel-Musa, including mounts 
Sinai and Horeb, famous in Scripture history, The 
Gulf of Suez is more than 180 m. in length, and its 
breadth may average about 22m, ‘The strait of 
Djubal, the entrance to this gulf, is nearly 16 m, 
across. 

The Red Sea, though, generally speaking, of 
great depth (averaging 100 fathoms), is in parts 
studded with rocky islets and hidden coral banks, 
which extend far into tht channel, and sometimes 
impede the course of vessels, The islands are 
scattered pretty abundantly in all parts of the sea, 
Several occur near the entrance of the two north- 
ern gulfs; but by far the greater number are found 
at its SW. extremity, nearly opposite Massouah, 
this group, being denominated the Dhalak Archi- 
pelazo. Further S. are several other islands, one 
of which (ea3led Djibel-Teer) comprises an active’ 
volcano, rising ucarly 1,200 ft. above the sea, The 
island of Cameran lies SW. Loheia; and nearly 
opposite Hodeida, in lat, 15° N,, is the group of 
the Zebayer islands, The coral reefs of this sca 
are more numerous and extensive than in any 
other body of water of equal extent, They ex- 
tend most commonly in long strips parallel to and, 
about 4m. from shore, with which they are in 
many cases united: the deep water runs close up 
to their edge, but the banks themselves are sel- 
dom more than 5 ft. below the-surface. Among 








the reefs unconnected with the shore xeveral are 


at some distance from it, a channel intervening 
of suflicient depth to admit of navigation by small 
vessels, and Jiaving good anchorage in ‘stormy 
weather. These reefs are more numerous on the 
¥. than on the W. cpast; but the Dhalak Archi- 
pelago is, perhaps, more extensively intersected 
with them than any other part of the sea. There 
are also many isulated reefs; but they present 
few obstacles, owing to the transparency of the 
water, which renders them easily discoverable, 
No surf is ever observed on them, how boisterous 
soever the weather, a circumstance attributed to 
the porous nature of the coral on the outer edge 
of the reef. After all, however, these reefs offer 
no considerab& obstacle to ships, and the shelter 
which they afford in sume cases facilitates naviga- 
tion without decreasing its speed. 

- The existence of the islands and reefs just de- 
seribed has led to a division of the Red Sca into a 
central and two Jateral channels. The central 
channel, between the outer extremities of the 
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reefs extending from either shore, is- very deep 
throughout, and in some parts no bottom has 
been found even at a depth of 260 fathoms. The 
breadth of this channel in the parallel of Djidda 
is 110 m.; but further S. it diminishes to little 
more than 40 m., and continues gradually de- 
creasing down to the Strait of Bab-cl-Mandcb, 
The inner channel, on the Arabian side, is formed 
partly by broken reefs and sunken rocks, partly 
by islands and long-continued reefs, a large part 
also being open to the se 

from 2 to 8 m,, and the depth is very considerable, 
though the anchorage is 
little protection from the sea. ‘The inner channel, 
on the opposite coas similarly bound to that 
now mentioned; but it is much narrower, and 
soundings can be obtained only in a few places: 
the harbours, of which there are seven or cight, 
furnish tolerably good anchorage, but it is v 
unsafe to anchor on the tocky shelves projecting 
from the reefs, Both these lateral chamels are 
connected with the open sea by cross channels. 
some of which, especially N. of lat. 179, are of 
great width and depth, 

The winds of the Red Sea are not uniform in 
ita different parts and channels. With respect to 
the central channel ié may be observed, that the 
NE, monsoon here becomes a SE. wind of con- 
siderable force, decreasing, however, as it passes 
northward, and disappearing about lat, 18°, where 
itis replaced by the N. breezes that prevail during 
the warm season. The 8. winds commence in 
October, and subside at the end of May, when 
they are succeeded by NW. winds, which usually 
bring with them thick, hazy weather, especially 
on the Arabian side. In the lateral channels, N. 
winds, inclining to Jand and_.sea breezes, are more 
or less prevalent, land-squalls being very common 
both in April and May. 

The currents of the Red Sea appear to be en- 
tirely governed by the winds; for it is observed 
that with 8. breczes they set northward, aud with 
N. winds to the south. It is probable, also, that 
they increase according to the strength of cither, 
as little or no current is perceptible during the 
prevalence of light, variable breezes, just before 
the monsoon. N. of Djidda, however, both the 
winds and currents are very variable throughout 
the year; but here even the latter depend on the 
former, and a strong 5. wind will cause a current 
of 20 or 30, and even 40 m,aday. Tides have 
been observed in a few parts of the coast ; but the 
rise aud fall are not sufficient to allow of the con- 
sion that this sea is subject to Inmar influence. 
idea that the waters of the Red Sea were for- 
merly at a higher level than the Mediterrancan, 
and that the surface has been depressed by the 
constancy of currents flowing towards the Indian 
Ocean, lias been abandoned. ‘The fact seems, that 
from May to October, during the prevalence of N. 
winds, the water is 2 ft. lower than the average 























































level; whereas from December to February, when | 





the curreuts run in an opposite direction, the 
water collects at the N. part, which accordingly 
becomes unusually elevated. 

‘The country about the Red Sea is more or less 
mountainous, though the high lands seldom abut 
directly on its coasts: indeed, this sea may be de- 
scribed as the lower part of a valley bounded 
eastward by the table-land of Arabia, and west- 
ward by a range of mountains rising from 4,000 
to 6,000 ft. above the sea, Between the high 
grounds and the shore, however, a level district 
intervenes. of same extent and considerable fer- 





s average width is 


SEA 
pasturage, and the plunder of the’ Hadj season. 
Nothing, indeed, can be conceived more wretehed 
and degrading than the condition of the people 
| dwelling in the villages bordering the Red Sea. 

The principal harbours on the E. side of this 
sea are Mocha, Hodeida, Loheia, and Djidda, the 
first and last being by far the most important. 
Suez, Cosseir, Suakim, anc Massouah are the chief 
places on the African side; and a pretty active 
communication is kept up between the inhabs, of 
the opposite shores, more particularly as the sea 
Fis crossed by all the African piigrims’on their way 
to Mecea and Medina, The vessels employed in 
transporting the pilgrims and their merchandise 
may amount to about 400, each averaging 130 
and the pilgrims from Africa alone are-said 
to averag? 20,000 annually, (Geog. Jonm,, vi. 89.) 
Grain, also, and slaves are large articles of trade 
between the two shores: the grain is shipped at , 
Cosseir, wholly on account of Mehemet Ali, pacha 
of Egypt; the slaves are brought almost exclu- 
sively from Suakim and Massouah. Mocha being 
the only port whence yoods are exported, the Red 
Sea has not, till within the last few years, been 
much frequented by foreign vessels, except those 
belonging to pilgrims from Persia and India, with 
the merchandise of both countries; whet, tobacco, 
dates, and Persian carpets being brought by the * 
former, and rice, sugar, muslins and other fabrics, 
indigo, spices, and handsome young females by 
the latter, Coffee, frankincense, and gums are 
sent in exchange from Mocha; but the returns 
from the other ports are in cash and pearls, With- 
in the last few years the navigation and commerce 
of this sea has greatly increased, The gales in 
the N, part of the Red Sea offer some impediments 
to steamers ; but there are no obstacles which 
experience and perseverance may not overcome, 
Depots for coal are established in different. parts, 
and the steam packets run with almost unde+ 
ig regularity. 
The Red Sea is first mentioned in sacred his- 
tory in convection with the miraculous passage of 
the Israelites across the Gulf of Suez, “(ixodus . 
21.) In the time of Solomon, two ports, Elath 
and Eziongeber, were established on the Gulf of 
Akaha; aud the Pheenicians seem to have earried 
on a large trade on this sea, though, probably 
they had no direct communication with India. 
‘the early Greek writers, including Herodotus, 
seem to have had very yague notions respecting 
the Red Sea; for the 'Epu¢p4 6éAagea apparently 
comprises, in their estimation, the whole extent. 
of coast from the Indus to the coast of Africa, 
Duting the flourishing period of the Persian em- 
re, the Versian Gulf was the medium through 
which Europe and Western Asia received the 
wealth of the East; but under the succcssors of 
Alexander, especially the Ptolemies, who exerted 
themselves to promote the trade of this sea, it 
became an important channel of intercourse be- 
tween Europe and India and the East. This in- 
tercourse continued with little intermission, though 
not to the same extent at all times, till the dis- 
covery of the passage round the Cape of Good 
Hope, by which commerce was diverted into a 
wholly different channel. ‘The time, however, 
seems now to have arrived when the Red Sea 
is again to recover a portion, if not the whole, 
of its ancient importance as a great commercial 
highway. 

Great discrepancy of opinion has prevailed re- 
specting the origin of the name. According to 
Pliny (Hist. Nat.. Eh. vi. can. 233 and Onintns 
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seems to be that it is derived from the great 
abundance of coral found in it. 

REGGIO (an. Rhegium Julii), the most S. 
city and sea-port of Italy, cap. of prov. of its 
own name, on the E, side of the Strait. of Mes- 


sina, 8 miles SE, Messina, and 78 miles SW. 


Catanzaro. Pop. 15,692 in 1862. As a city, 
it is inferior to its opposite neighbour Messina ; 
but it has a fine situation in the midst of 
orange groves, is well supplied with excellent 
water, and its climate is said to be the best in 
Southern Ttaly. ‘The former town was destroyed 
by the carthquake of 1783, since which Reggio 
has but slowly recovered its prosperity. It has 
been laid out on a regular plan, which, when com- 
pleted, will render it a handsome city, A wide 
road, called the Marina, extends along the sea 
shore, parallel with which the principal styeet 
runs through the-centre of the town, The houyes 
are in general good; and as it stands on a gentle 
declivity, it is well drained. Tu has a collegiate 
and many other churches, several convents, a 
royal college, hospital, foundling asylum, and a 
handsome theatre,” It is surrounded with walls, 
outside which are several suburbs, Its ancient 
fort. no longer exists, Reggio is the seat cf an 
archbishop, and of a civil and criminal tribunal. 
It has manufactures of gloves, stockings, and silk, 
and prodaces some articles from the filaments of 
the Pinna marina; which, with oil and fruit, are 
its chief exports, 

‘The ancient Regi was one of the most. cele- 
brated and flourishing cities of Magna Grecia, It 
was founded nearly 700 years B.C., by a party of 
Chaleidians, Zanclwans, and other Greek colonists ; 
and was for 200 years the cap. of one of the prin- 
cipal republics of S, Italy. ‘The government was 
subject to the same mutations as that of the other 
Greek cities, being sometimes under a democracy, 
but more frequently under an oligarchy, or a 
single tyrant, It was besieged by the elder Dio- 
aysius, tyrant of Syracuse, who having succeeded 
in cutting off all communication between the sea 
on the one hand and the country on the other, 
reduced the inhabs. to such distress for want of 











food, that. a bushel of wheat is said to have been | 


sold for 5 minas, or, according to the usual method 
of computing, about 16/. 12s, Ged. At Jast, after 
sustaining the most dreadful privations, they were 
obliged to surrender, when most of those who sur~ 
vived were sent as: slaves to Syracuse. It, how- 
ever, again recovered some portion of its former 
importance, and succeeded in repelling an attack 
of Hannibal, Augustus established a colony in 
the city, It produced several distinguished fol- 
lowers of Pythagoras, some historians of celebrity, 
and some distinguished sculptors. It suffered tv 
antiquity, as well as in more modern’ times, from 
earthquakes, 

Reearo (an, Regium Lepidi), a city of N. Italy, 
prov. Parma, between the Tessone and Crostolo, 
tributaries of the Po, 16m, WNW. Modena, and 
15m. SE. by E. Parma, Pop, 21,174 in 1862, 
The city is defended by ramparts and a citadel, 
and is well-built and rather handsome, Its streets 
are regular, and bordered with arcades, It has, 
some handsome churches, numerous convents, a 
town-hall, theatre, lyceum, public library, and a 
library and museum of antiquities, collected by 
Spallanzani, No antiquities remain, except a 
statue in the principal square, traditionally said 
to represent Brennus, the Gallic leader, Reggio 
has manufactures of silk and linen fabrics; horn, 
wooden, and ivory articles; with some trade in 
cattle and agricultural produce, and a large fair, 
whieh lasts during the entire month of May. 

It is supposed to have been founded by M. 
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4Emilius Lepidus, who constructed the famous 
Emilian way. it was here that the elder Bratus 
was slain by order of Pompey. Napoleon erected 
Reggio into a dukedom for Marshal Oudinot. 
Among ther distinguished individuals to whom 
this town has given birth, may be mentioned 
Ariosto, one of the greatest of Italian poets, born 
here on the 8th of Sept, 1474; and the naturalist 
Spallanzani: its vicinity has also to boast of 
being the buthplace of the great painter, Anto~ 
nio Allegri, surnamed Corregio. 

REICHENBERG, a town of Bohemia, and, 
next to Prague, the largest and most flourishing 
fin that kingdom, circ. Bunzlau, in a well wooded 
{part of the Lausnitz mountains, 274 m, NNW. 
Gitschin, and 56 m. NE, Prague. Pop, 18.854 in 
. The town has 3 par. churches, 2 castles, a 
tine schooi-house, a new theatre, and the largest 
brewery in Bohemia, It has manufactures of 
woollen cloth and yarn, cottons and linens, with 
numerous dycing-houses, 

REIGATE, a parl. bor., market town, and par. 
of England, ca, Surrey, hund, its own name, in 
the valley of Holmsdale, at the foot of a range of 
chalk hills, traversing the co, from E. to W., 
16 m. FE. Guildford, and 184 m, SSW. London, on 
the South Eastern railway. Pop. 9,975 in 1861. 
Area of parl. bor, which is co-extensive with the 
| par. 5,900 acres, The town, which consists of a 
| principal thoroughfare running E, and W., crossed 
at one end by another at nght angles to it, is 
small, but remarkably neat, with a greater number 
than usual of gentlemen’s houses attached to it, 
The old church, in the fields a little E, the town, 
is a large structure, in the perpendicular style, 
with an embattled stone tower, the rest of the 
building being of grey limestone: in the interior 
are many handsome monuments, and in an at~ 
tached building is a public library. A new church, 
called St. Mark’s, was built in 1861. The Wes- 
Jeyan Methodists, Baptists, and the Society of 
Friends have places of worship, with attached 
Sunday schools.’ There is, also, a large national 
school for children of both sexes, and a small 
| grammar school, The market-house and town- 
| hall is a small brick building of no pretensions to 
‘ beauty ; and near it is a clock-house, occasionally 
used as a prison, 7 

A castle once stood on an eminence N. from 
the town; but the only parts now remeining are 
the moat, and a curious excavated chamber, once 
used either as a prison or store-house. The priory, 
the property of Earl Somers, an elegant modern 
mansion at the 8, end of the town, built on the 
site of an Augustine monastery, has a park of 70 
acres, Reigate formerly carried on a considerable 
rade in oatmeal, no fewer than 20 mills being 
employed, previously to the American war, in its 
manufactu but this business has since so much 
declined, that only one mill remains. Fuller's 
carth and white sand are found in considerable 
quantities in the neighbourhood, which produces 
an abundance of medicinal and other plants. 

Reigate is a bor. by prescription, its governing 
officer being the bailiff of the lord of the manor, 
It sent 2 mems, to the H. of C, from the 23 Edw, I, 
down to the Reform Act, the right of clection 
being in the burgage holders, of whom, in 1831, 
there were only 8, wholly under the influence of 
Earl Somers, the lord of the manor, The Reform 
Act deprived She bor, of one of its mems, aud 
extended the electoral limits so as to comprise 
the entire par, Rey. electors, 835 in 1865, It is 
a polling place at elections for E. Surrey. Petty 
sessions for the hund, and the spring quarter 
sessions for Surrey are held here by the co, magis- 
trates. Markets for coru on Tuesday; and q 
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eattle market the first Tuesday in each month 
Fairs, Whit-Monday, Sept. 14, and Dee. 9. 

REMI, or REMY (ST.), a town of France, dép. 
Bouches-du-Rhone, cap. cant., in a valley 15 m. 
NE, Arles, Pop. 6,348 in 1861, ‘The town was 
formerly surrounded with a double line of-ram- 
bat these haye been levelled, and their 
place is ocenpied by a fine circular promenade. 
Streets, narrow and irregular; but there are many 
gvod houses, The town-hall, new par. church, 
ati a lunatic asylum are the principal public 
buildings, 

St. Remi is chiefly retharkable for its Roman 
antiquities, about Im. from the town, and sup- 
posed to belong to the an, Glam, They consist 
of 2 edifices; one an arch somewhat similar to 
the central portion of that at Orange, but much 
mutilated; the other a beautiful Corinthian monu- 
ment, square at its base, but cireular above, ap- 
pearing from an inscription to have been creeted 
by Sextus L. Marcus to his parents, whose 
statues are in the circular portion of the structure. 
"Phe Abbé Expilly, one of the most Jaborious and 
useful topographical writers of last century, was 
anative of St. Remi, where he first saw the light 
in 1719, His principal work is entitled Dietion- 
naire Géugraphique, Historique, et Politique des 
Gaules et. de la France, 

RENALX, or RONSE, a town of Belgium, prov. 
E. Flanders, arrond, Oudenarde, eap. canton, 20 m, 
SSW. Ghent. Pop, 13,120 in 1860, Renaix is in 
a fine situation, and is embellished with several 
publ fountains: its old castle is now in ruins, 

ut it has some good public buildings, Tt has 
manufactures of cotton, woollen, and linen stuffs, 
hats, beer, and chocolate; with a considerable 
trade in linens, a monthly and 2 weekly markets, 
and 2 large annual fairs, 

RENFREW, a small maritime co, of Scotland, 
having N. and W, the river and Frith of Clyde, 
S. Ayrshire, and KE, Lanarkshire. Area, 145,240 
acres, of which about a half may be arable. 
‘There is a large extent of hilly, mvorish growud, 
in the W. parts of the co., and along the confines 
of Ayrshire; but from Port Glasgow eastwar 
along the Clyde, it is comparatively flat. Soil 
various, being in parts thin and sandy, while 
others it consists of a deep, loamy, fertile clay; 
and the country being in general well englosed 
with hedges, and ornamented with gentlemen’s 
seats and plantations, has a rich appearance. 
‘Tillage husVandry is in a rather backward state, 
and neither the rotation of crops nor the manage- 
ment of the land is so well understood as might 
have been expected, Much, however, has been 
done in the way of improvement during the li 
40 years; enclosures haye become general; new 
s have been constructed; the land has been 
drained and limed, and the rotation of erops im- 
proved. Varm-houses aud offices have also buen 
greatly improved. On the whole, however, the 
co. from the humidity of the climate and the 
nature of the sujj, is better adapted for g 
and dairying (the latter of these is ext 
followed) than for tillage, There ares 
large estates, but property 
good deal subdivided. Farms of a medium size. 
‘There are valuable coal imines near Paisley and 
the eastern parts of the co., and limestone and 
freestone are very generaily diffus sley is 
the principal seat of Ue Scoteh shaw] manufac- 
ture; and, uext te Glasgow, of the Scutch cetton 
manufacture; mauulacturing industry is also ex- 
tensively prosecuted at Pollockshaws, Neilston, 
and other places. Greenock and Port Glasgow, 
which are both in this domity, are considerable 
sea-ports. Principal rivers, White-Cari, Diack- 
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Cart, and Gryfe. ‘The co. is divided into sixteen. 
parishes, and sends three mems, to the H, of Cy 
being one for the co., and one each for Paisley 
and Greenock, Renfrew and Port Glasgow aro 
associated with other bors. in the return of a mem. 
Registered electors for the co. 2,276 in 1865. At 
the census of 1861 the co. had 11,984 inhabited 
houses, and_ 177,561 inhabitants; while, in 1841, 
the co. had 24,664 inhabited houses, and 155,072 
inhabitants. ‘The old ued rent was 5,7642, and 
the new valuation 846,7317, for 1864-65, 
RenrReEw, a parl, bor. of Scotland, co, Renfrew, 
of which it is the cap:, within about } m, of the 
S. bauk of the Clyde, 5 m, W. Glasgow. Pop, 
3,412 in 1861, The town consists merely of a 
single street, from which several Janes issuc, The 








hall, and gaol There are no native manufac- 
tes in the town, but about 260 looms are em- 
ployed on account of Glasgow manufacturers, [t 
has also a distillery, and a considerable dairy 
establishment. The bor, was connected with the 
Clyde by a canal in 1786, but it has been allowed 
to’go into disrepair, A quay was constructed on 
the Clyde opposite to the town in 1835; and a 
34 m. in length, conneets the bor, with 
Paisley, On the whole, however, it has but littie 
trade or enterprise, The royal family of Stewart, 
so called from their office, had their original resi- 
dence near this town, It joins with Port Glas- 
gow, Dumbarton, Rutherglen, and Kilmarnock, in 
sending one mem, to the I. of C, Registered 
electors in this bor., 148 in 1865; councillors, 12; 
corp. revenue, 2,509/, in 1863-64, 











city of France, dép. Ile-et-Vilaine, of which it is 
the cap., in a plain, at the confluence of the Je 
and Vilaine, 61 m. N, by W. Nantes, on the rail- 
way from Paris to Brest. Pep. 45,485 in 1861. 
‘The Vilaine divides Rennes into an upper and 
lower town, ‘The former, which is the largest, iy 
regularly built and handsome; the jower town is 
quite the contrary, ‘The houses in both are, ho 
ever, of 2 dull grey stone, which gives the city a 
sombre appearance, Rennes has several squares, 
as that of the Palais de Justice, in which was 
formerly a bronze equestrian statue of Louis XTV. ; 
and the Place aux Armes, planted with lime 
trees, and forming a favourite promenade, But it 
has neither public fountains nor covered maiket- 















places; and, for a city of its size, there are few 
public buildings worth notice. ‘Though not forti- 
fied, it has several gates, én one of which is an 
almost effaced Latin inscription in honour of the 


emperor Gordian, Opposite this gate is the ca 
thedral, a heavy-lookiug edifice, with a front 
flanked by two’ square towers, and ornamented 
h five rows of columns of different orders, 
veral of the other churches are in much better 
taste, The town-hall is one of the best publie 
edifices. It has been rebuilt, together with a large 
part of the city, sinee a destractive tire in 1720, 
and comprises a large saloon, used for public fétes, 
the halls of various judicial courts, a publie li- 
brary of above 30,000 vols, schouls of design aid 
architecture, and the apartments vecupied by the 
mayor, The hotel appropriated to the use of the 
imperial court and tribunal of commerce is a build- 
ing in the Tuscan order, having some good paint- 
ings and arabesques, 

Rennes has several hospitals, a house of cor- 
reetion, in which vatious manufactures are con- 
ducted, an arsenal, artillery forges, and. various 
military schools. It is the seat of a bishop, whose 
divcese comprises the Mle-et-Vilaing: it-is- 
false the seat of the imperial court fur the five 
dcps. of Brittany, the cap. of the 18th military 


















RENNES (an. Condate, afterwards Redones), a‘ 


only public buildings are the parish church, town- 
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division, and has a chamber of manpfactures, a 
faculty of law, 2 secondary school of medicine, 
two seminaries, a tolerable museum of painting, 
and some other scientific establishments. In the 
immediate vicinity are severa] good promenades ; 
the principal, the Thabor, formerly a- garden of 
the Benedictines, on a height above the city, has 
astatue of Duguesclin, Though favourably situ- 
ated for trade, Rennes has few manufactures: the 
principal are those of sail-cloth, for the navy, 
tishing-nets, and twine, It has, however, a con- 
siderable traffic in linens, butter, cyder. and pro- 
visions, which is much facilitated by the canal of 
Ille and Rance, and that between Nantes and 
Brest. It has 12 annual fairs, 

Rennes was the cap. of Brittany from the 9th 
century to the Revolution, It has produce name- 
rous distinguished men, among whom may be 
specified the famous Constable Duguesclin, bean 
in the castle of Motte-Broon, in the immediate 
vicinity, in 1314; La Bletterie, the author of the 
lives of Julian and Jovian; and Ginguéné, the 
author of the ‘History of Stalian Literature.’ 

REPTON, or REPINGTON, a par. and village 
of England, co. Derby, hund. Repton, on a small 
affluent of the Trent, 6 m. SW. Derby, Area of 
par, with Bradby chapetry, 6,440 acres. Pop, 
9,177 in 1861. The town ‘consists principally of 
a street of scattered houses, about one mile in 
length, its inhabitants being chietiy agricultural. 
The par. church is a spacious structure, with an 
clegant spire, and several handsome monuments. 
A free school, well endowed in 1566, is held in the 
Femaine of a priory of Black Canons, established 
in 1172, 

REQUENA (an, Loretum), a town of Spain, in 
New Castile, prov. Cuenga. on the Magro (a tribu- 
tary of the Jncar), 43 m, WNW, Valencia. Pop, 
7,709 in 1857, The town is surrounded with 
walls, and commanded by an old castle, built on 
an eminence; the streets are tolerably straight, 
lined with well-built houses, and, as in most. 
Spanish towns, there js a spacious plaza, in the 
centre of which is an omamental fountain, Three 

ar, churches and a college are the only public 

wildings, The chief employment of the inhabs. 
is in weaving ribbands and silk goods; and Re- 
quena ndw furnishes a large supply of these 
articles to Madrid, Seville, and Cadiz. A fair is 
held annually in September. The neighbourhood, 
a portion of which is irrigated, is well cultivated, 
and furnishes corn, wine, fruit, saffron, and large 
quantities of silk. 

During the war of the Succession, in 1706, the 
castic was taken by the English, but retaken the 
following year by the French under the Duke of 
Orleans, é. 

RETFORD (EAST and WEST), ‘a parl, and 
mun. bor, of England, co, Nottingham, wapentake 
Bassetlaw, on the Idle, a tributary of the Trent, 
26 m, NNE, Nottingham, and 129 m. NNW. Lon- 
don by road, and 138 m. by Great Northern rail- 
way. Pop. of parl. bor. of East Retford, 47,330; 
and of par. of West Retford, 637, in 1861. The 
parl, bor. comprises, together with the par, of 
East Retford, parts of those of West Retfrd, 
Clareborough, and Ordsall, The town consists of 
several thoroughfares, which meet in a common 
centre, and are united by cross streets, To the 
NE, are the hamlets of Moorgate and Spittal 
Hill, and to the S. South Retford and Thrump- 
ton, to which last houses extend from East Ret- 
ford, so as to form one continued ling of buildings. 
West Retford is divided from East Retford by 
the Idle: the houses of East and West Retford 
have a respectable appearance, and the streets are 
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cious edifice of different dates, with a lofty square 
tower. The charch of West Retford is small, but 
has a handsome spire. The living of East Retford 
is a vicarage, that of West Retford is a rectory. 
In the suburb of Moorgate is a new chapel of case, 
in the Gothic style: there are in the town places 
of worship for Baptists, Independents, and Wes- 
leyans, ‘Lhe town-hall is a building, surmounted 
by a cupola, and having beneath a good market 
place. There are two almshouses, one for old 
men, the other for women ; a free grammar school, 
founded by Edward VI., of which the municipal 
authorities are trustees: a national school, esta- 
blished in 1813, varions minor charities, a news- 
room, and a theatre. There is no manufactory of 
any kind in the town. Malting was formerly ex- 
tensively carried on, and hat-making and the ma- 
nufacture of worsted were introduced, but these 
branches have nearly ceased, The Idle is not navi- 
gable at Retford, but it communicates with the 
‘Trent by the Chesterfield Canal, which passes S. of 
the town, and is carried over the Idle by an aque- 
duct. East Retford is governed by 4 aldermen and 
12 councillors, It is said to have been a borough 
by prescription ; it received many charters from 
Henry III. and subsequent sovereigns, down to 
James I, Kast Retford returned 2 mems, to the 
H. of C, in the 9th Edward II., and continued 
to enjoy this privilege down to 1826, But it 
having been proved that gress bribery had been. 
practised at the eleetion that then took place, 
it was proposed by one party to incorparate the 
adjoining hundred of Bassetlaw with the bor., 
and by another to transfer the franchise to 
Manchester, Birmingham, or some other of the 
great towns that were then unrepresented, After 
lengthened discussion, the first-ntentioned plan. 
was agreed to, so that the parl. bor. of Kast 
Retford is ‘now identical with the hundred of 
Bassetlaw. Registered electors, 2,514 in 1865, 
Markets at East Retford on Saturdays; fairs, 
March 23 and October 2, for horses, cattle, and 
cheese, 

RETHEL, a town of France, éép., Ardennes, 
cap. arrond., on a steep declivity beside the Aisne, 
here crossed by a Wooden bridge, 24 m. SW. Me- 
zivres, Pop, 3,712 in 1861, The town is pretty 
well laid out, and is improving, but the houses. 
are mostly of wood, and there is no remarkable 
public building. Rethel was formerly the cap. of 
aco. of Champagne, and was fortified. It has a 
court of original jurisdiction, a communal college, 
society of agriculture, theatre, several hospitals, 
and two prisons,’ It is chiefly noted for its wool-_ 
len manufactures, which are estimated to employ 


|from 1,400 to 1,800 hands, mostly spinners. As 


in most small manufacturing towns, the work- 
people are generally employed at their homes, 
‘The prices of labour are somewhat lower than 
in Rheims, but provisions are cheaper, and, on 
the whole, the woollen spinners of Rethel are in 
@ better condition than those in that city. Its 
trade has been considerably augmented by the 
opening of the canal of Ardennes: besides wool 
len manufactures, the town has many iron forges, 
breweries, and tanneries, 

REVEL (Esth, Talline, Russ, Kolyvan), a sea- 
port town of Russia in Europe, cap. of the above. 
gov.; on a smal) bay on the 5. side of the Gulf of 
Finland, 200 m. WSW. Petersburg. Pop. 21,750 
in 1858, The city proper, included within the 
ramparts, is small, and though it has many good 
brick houses, its streets are narrow and irregular, 
There are several Lutheran, a Rom. Cath. and 
some Greck ehurehes, all stone ed and va~ 
tious charitable and educational establishments, 








lighted with gas. East Retford church is a spa- | the latter including a gymnasium, episcopal semi- 
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nary, anda school for nobles, The castle, a 
modern edifice, is appropriated to the provincial 
authorities ; the municipal officers, who are elected 
by the city, reside in the town-hall, The admi- 
ralty is the principal public building. The sub- 
urbs, consisting mostly of wooden houses, cover a 
large extent of ground along the shore. Revel 
is much resorted to as a watering-place, and has 
some good warm baths, a theatre, several clubs or 
casinos, and three or four public libraries, one of 
which, the property of the city, is said to com- 
prise 10,000 vols. This town is one of the sta~ 
lions for the Russian fleet, and has a harbour 
defended by several batteries. This port, which 
was materially improved in 1820, is deeper than 
that of Cronstadt, though more difficult of en- 
trance. The roadstcad. formed by some islands, 
is well sheltered: the long duration of the frost 
is the principal drawback on Revel as a naval 
station, though that is a disadvantage which it 
shares in common with the otter Russian ports in 
the Baltic. Though not connected with the inte- 
. Tior by any navigable river, Revel has a con- 
‘siderable trade, Its principal exports are corn, 
spirits, hemp, flax, timber, and other Baltic pro, 
duce; the imports consist of colonial produce, 
herrings from Holland and Norway, salt, cheese, 
wine, tobacco, fruits, dye stuffs, cotton yarn, stuffs, 
and other manufactured goods, A portion of the 
customs’ revenue is enjoyed by the town. 

Revel was founded by the Danes in 1218, and 
afterwards sold by them to the Knights of the 
Teutonic Order. “In 1561 it came into the pos- 
session of the Swedes, but was taken from them 
by the Russians in 1710, Near it is the Ka- 
tharinenthat Palace, built by Peter the Great, 
the gardens of which are a favourite public pro- 
menade, 

REUS, a town of Spain, in Catalonia, 9m. W. 
Tarragona, and 54m. W. by S. Bareetona, on the 
railway from Barcelona to Tarragona, Pap. 28,171 
in 1857, The town stands on a plain gently 
sloping towards the coast, and comprises several 
streets lined with good houses, with numerous 
churches, hospitals, barracks, an orphan asylum, 
theatre, and handsome public fountains, ‘The in- 
habitants are extensively employed in the ma- 
nufacture of silk and cotton fabrics, hats, and 
soap; besides which there are lanze dye-houses, 
Dleaching-grounds, tanneries, spirit distillcrics, 
and glass-houses, Reus may be regarded as one 
of the most important manufacturing towns of 
Catalonia, and the numerous handsome houses in 
its neighbourhood indicate the industry and pros- 
perity of its inhabs. The town is connected by a 
canal with the port of Salon, whence its prodticts 
are exported in exchange for rice, flour, cod fish?) 
and anchovies, Its weekly market is one of the 
Jargest in Spain, and is frequently attended by 
upwards of 10,000 persons, 

The town was founded in the middle of the 
12th century, but its present importance is wholly 
consequent to the establishment of silk and cotton 
manufactories at the close of the last century. 

REUSS, a territory of Central Germany, form- 
ing two independent principalities, Reuss-Greiz 
and Reuss-Sehleiz, between lat, 50° 20’ and 51° 
N,, and long, 11° 45’ and 12° 15’ E., having 8, 
Bavaria, I. Saxony, and N, and W. the terri- 
tories of I , Cobourg, Gotha, and Weimar, 
the last dividing it into’ two unequal portions. 
Area of R. Greiz, 148 sq. m.; of R. Schleiz, 297 
sq.m. Pop, of Ii, Greiz, 42,130, and of R. Schlei 
$3,360 in 1861. The surface is generally hili 
in the N. it is watcred by the Elster, in the 
by the Saale. Tillage is less an oecupation of 
the inhabs. than: the rearing of cattle and sheep, 
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The mbst fertile tract adjoins the town of Gera. 
Woeds comparatively extensive, and one of the 
chief sources of national wealth. Woollen, linen, 
and cotton fabrics are produced; mining is little 


followed, and the only metallic works are a few 





iron-forges. The inhabitants are almost all Lu- 
therans. The principality of R. Greiz is. ruled 
by the elder branch of Reuss, and consists of the 
lordships of Greiz and Burgh. Greiz is the chict 
town, and scat of the superior judicial court, 
whence appeal lies to the tribunal ‘of Jena, 'The 
public revenue amounts to about 200,000 thalers 
ayear. The youuger branch of Reuss has a ter- 
titory composed of the lordships of Schleiz, Lo- 
benstein-Ebersdorf, and Gera ; chief town and seat 
of gov., Schleiz, “Appeal from the court of this 
principztity’ Ties also to Jena, Publie revenue, 
about 285,664 thalers, or 42,8207 in 1862. Each 
branch has a separate vote in the full dict of 
the German Confed., and together with Hohen- 
zollern, Lippe, Liechtenstein, and Waldeck, the 
Lith place. and a vote in the committee, 

REUTLINGEN, a town of Wiirtemberg, cire, 
Schwarzwaid (Black Forest), of which it is the 
cap. on the Eschatz, a tributary of the Neckar; 
19m. S, Stuttgard on the railway from Stuttgart 
to Rottenburg. Pop, 13,400 in 1861, Reutlingen 
presents a contrast to many other old imperial 
cities, having mostly regular streets, and well- 
built though antiquated houses, It is fortified, 
and has several suburbs. One of its churches has 
a tower 320 ft. in height: the town-hall, lyceum, 
a well-endowed hospital, and orphan asylum are 
the other most conspicuous edifices, If has ma- 
nufactures of leather, lace, net for women’s caps, 
of the annual value of 160,000 florins, clocks and 
watches; with dyeing and bleaching factories; 
and printing establishments, 

Reutlingen was the first town in Swabia which 
embraced the Reformation, 

RUEIMS, or REIMS (anc Durocortarum, post, 
Remi), a celebrated city of France, dép. Marne, of 
which, though not the cap., it is by far the largest 
town, cap. arrond., in a plain near the Vesle, a 
tributary of the Aisne; 27m. NNW. Chalons, 
and 95m, E. by N. Paris, on the railway from 
Chalons to St. Quentin, Pop. 55,808 in’ 1861, 
The city is surrounded by ramparts faced with 
stone, which, being planted with trecs, form 
agreeable public walks, and there are other pro- 
menades in the immediate neighbourhood, It is 
about a league in circuit, and is entered by six 
gates, one of which, the Perte Neuve, a triumphal 
arch, with handsome doors of open iron-work, was 
raised in honour of Louis XV1. at his coronation. 
Two principal thoroughfares, which meet ih the 
Place Royale, divide the city into four unequal 
portions. Ti is tolerably weil laid out, its streets 
being wide, straight, and generally clean: it has 
several good squares, but its houses are small, 
having mostly only two floors, and are con. 
structed with monotonous uniformity. Water- 
works, beyond the walls, distribute the waters 
of the Vesle through the town. - The eathedral, 
one of the largest and most magnificent in Europe, 
is that in which the coronation of the Bourbon 
kings of France bas taken place, with few excep- 
tions, from the wra of Philip Augustus, ‘Tt was 
chiefly constructed between 1212 and 1242, Tt 
is 479 ft. in length, 99 ft. in breadth, and 144 ft. 
in height. It has a noble front, flanked with two 
square towers, 2624 ft. in height. Of the three 
grand entrances on this side, the central is. 904 ft., 
and those on either side 224 ft. in width; above 
the former is a beautiful cireular window. ‘The 
whole front is ornamented with neatly 550 sta- 
tues, aud a great number of columns and: bas- 
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Teliefs, and similar decorations abound in every 
part of the exterior. In one of the towers is a 
bell weighing 23,000 lbs, This cathedral has some 
fine stained glass, tapestry, marble pavements, a 
very fine organ; the ‘Washing the Feet,’ a chef, 
@auvre of Poussin; various curiosities, including 
the font said to have been used in the baptism 
of Clovis, and the tomb of Jovinus, a citizen of 
Rheims, who arrived at the dignity of Roman 
consul anno 366, The last, an admirable specimen 
of ancient art, was transferred from the church of 
St. Nicaise, destroyed during the phrenzy of the 
Revolution, 

Rheims, which was a place of great considera- 
tion under the Romans, had various other anti- 
quities, but they were mostly destroyed orscarried 
off during the Revolution. “The most remarkable 
ancient monument now existing 3s the Porte de 
Mars, ove of the city gates; a triple archway, 
ornamented with cight Corinthian columns and 
numerous bas-reliefs, though these are now greatly 
defaced. ‘This arch’ appears to have been erected 
in honour of Cwsat and Augustus, when Agrippa 
was governor of Gaul, Without the walls are the 
traces of an amphitheatre. The church of St. 
Remi, constructed in 1041, is considered the oldest 
in the city. It occupies almost as much ground 
as the cathedral; and, though much less lofty and 
omamented, is in a similar style of architecture. 
It contains the remains of the ancient and curious 
mausoleum of St. Remi. The town-hall, an edifice 
of the time of Louis XIIJ., with whose statue its 
front is ornamented, the new prison, maison rouge, 
which has spme historical interest, theatre, and 
several hospitals, are among the other chief objects 
of uotice, fn the centre of the Place is a bronze 
statue of Louis XV., surrounded with allegorical 
figures, erected in 181%, to replace a similar statue 
destroyed in 1793, heimsis the seat of an arch- 
bishop. whose suffragans are the bishops of Amiens, 

, Beauvais, Chalons, and Soissons, and of courts 
of assize, original jurisdiction, and commerce, a 
council des prud’honunes, a chamber of mannfac- 
tures and arts, aud a college. It has a public 
library of 24,000 printed volumes, and 1,000 
MSS., a botanic garden, and schools of mutual 
instruction, 

Rheims is the centre of the manufacture of 
woollen stuffs, which extends over ne: 
whole dcp. of Marne, and the adjacent déps. of 
Aisne and Ardennes. These manufactures are 
estimated to occupy 50,000 hands, of whom 12,000 
settled in Rheims, About 3,000 of the latter are 
weavers, 1-10th part of whom work at jacquard- 
Jooms, 1,500 employed in spinning yarn, 4,000 in 
fulling, washing, and otherwise preparing the 
fabrics made, T’or the last 25 years the woollen 
manufacture of Rheims has made a considerable 








progress in most of its branches. Workmen usually 

work for about 12 hours a day; those livingin the 

city being mostly employed in the workshops of 

the manufacturers, In general the workpeople 

are well clothed and well fed, but they are said 

to be improvident. 

candles, biscuits, and gingerbread, and has brew- 
; ties, tanneries, and leather factories, It is a 

principal depot for the wines of Champagne, large 
“, quantities of which are stored up in cellars, similar 
to those of Epernay, which see. Besides its trade 
in woullen manufactures and wines, it has a’ con- 
siderable trade in cotton stuffs, flour, and other 
agricultural products. 

Under the Romans Durocortarum was the eap. 
of Belgica IL, and was distinguished as a seat of 
letters and philosophy. It became a bishopric 
before the irruption of the, Franks, and received 
many privileges from the Merovingian kings. In 


Rheims also produces soap, |. 
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. 
1359, Rheims successfully resisted the arms of 
Edward HI. In 1547, a university was founded 
in it, which lasted till the revolution, when it was 
suppressed. In 1814 it was taken by the Russians, 
who were soon after expelled by Napoleon ‘with 
great loss, Among the great men of whom 
Rheims has to boast, the most distinguished by 
far is Colbert, minister of fiuance during the most 
splendid period of the reign of Louis XIV., born 
here on the 29th of August, 1619. Tt has also 
given birth to the Abbé de la Pluche, and the his- 
torian Vely. 
RHIN (BAS, or LOWER-RHINB), a frontier ” 
dep. of France, in the E. part of the kingdom, 
which, with Haut-Rhin, formerly constituted the 
prov. of Alsace, chiefly between the 48th and 49th 
degs. of N. lat, and’ the 7th and 8th E, long.; 
having N, Rhenish Davaria and the dép. of 
Moselle, W, Meurthe and Vosges, S. Haut-Rhin, 
and'E. the Rhine, separating it from the grand= 
of Baden, Area, 455,345 hectares; pop. 
4 in 1861, The W. part of the dép. 
‘d by the Vosges mountains and their rami- 
fications. The average clevation is from 2,000 to 
2,500 ft.; but the Hochfield rises to 4,460 ft., and 
the Schneeberg to 2,850 ft, The surface declines 
towards the E, Principal rivers, the Il, with its 
numerous tributaries, the Moder, Zorn, and Sarre. 
‘The arable lands are estimate: at 180,920 hectares, 
meadows 56,024 ditto, vineyards 13,123 ditto, or- 
chards 5,924 ditto, and woods 117,754 ditto, The 
marshes in the E., and the stony tracts of the W., 
are unsuitable for agriculture; and thorgh the 
middle of the dcp, be fertile and well cultivated, 
the produce of corn is not sufficient for home con- 
sumption, More potatoes are grown than in any 
of the neighbouring déps. A good deal of tobacco 
is raised and bought by the government. The 
annual produce of wine may be estimated at about 
460,000 hectolitres:: it is of a medium quality, but, 
speaking generally, is inferior to that of the Haut 
Rhin.. About a half of the praduce is consumed 
in the dép., the rest being sent, partly to other 
dcps, and partly to Baden. Hops, wood, hemp, 
onions, and other vegetables, are articles of exten- 
sive cultivation, The plough is asually drawn by 
horses, Horned eatile are numerous, but sheep 
re scarce, Poultry are extensively reared near 













2 | Strasburg, particularly geese, the livers of which 


serve to make the péiés de foie gras, for which that 
city is so celebrated. Iron mines are wrought; 
lead, antimony, cobalt, coal, and bitumen are met 
with; and salt is made from springs in the N. and 
W. ‘the dép. bas manufactures of cotton yam, 
muslins, woollen and linen cloths, Jeather, aad- 
dXry$ carriages, and glass wares, There are many 
iron-forges, and fire-arms are manufactured at 
Mutzig and Klinzenthal. Strasburg is the seat 
of an extensive general commerce and transit, 
trade, Bas-Rhin is divided into four arronds.; 
chief towns, Strasburg the ecap., Saverne, Schle-~ 
stadt, and Wissembourg. The majority of the 
ulation are Protestants. 

HIN (LAUT, or UPPER RHINE), a frontier 
dép, of France, in the E. part of the kingdom, for- 
merly comprised in the prov. of Alsace; between 
lat. 47° 27’ and 48° 18’ N., and long, 6° 45’ and 
7° 35’ E., having N. Bas-Rhin, W. Vosges and 
Haute Sane, 8, Doubs, and the Swiss cantons of 
Neufchatel, Berne, and Basie, and TE. the Rhine, 
separating it from the territories of Baden. Area, 
410,718 hectares; pop. 515,802 in 1861, In the 
W. are the chains of the Vosges and Jura; one 
summit of the former, the ballon d’ Alsace, rises to 
4,602 ft, above the sea. ‘The rest of the surface is 
mostly plain, Except the Rhine, the Il is the 
only: navigable river; but the canal between the 
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Rhine and Rhone intersects the dép. in its whole 
jength. As in Bas-Rhin, the most fertile portion 
of the surface ts in the centre of the dép., where 
agriculture is in a pretty advanced state. The 
arable lands are estimated to comprise 155,571 
hectares; meadows, 52,566 do. ; vineyards, 11,141 
do.; orchards, 5,819 do.; and woods, £13,215 do. 
Principal crops, wheat and barley. The produce 
of wine is estimated at above 400,000 hectol. a 
year, Some of the white wines, especially those 
of Guebwiller, Riquevir, and Thaun are highly 
esteemed, The vins gentils are extensively pur- 
chased by the merchants of Cologne and Frank- 
fort, who mix them with the wines of the Rhine, 
to which they impart strength and vivacity. They 
keep for more than twenty years, improve as they 
row older, and sustain no injury from travelling, 
The dép. also produces excellent beer. There are 
various iron and other mines, and geod building 
stone and other minerals are met with in various 
parts, Hand-looms are acattered over nearly the 
whole of the deps. of the Haut and Bas-Rhin; the 
articles produced are chiefly muslins and fine cali- 
coes, The cotton manufactures employ 100,000 
jndividuals, or nearly a fourth part of the entire 
pop.; but a large proportion of these persons pro- 
sccute the cotton trade as a subsidiary employment. 
only, carrying it on in their cottages when they 
are not necessarily engaged in the culture of their 
little patches of gromd, Mulhausen, Thaun, 
Guebwiller, Soultz, and Sainte Maric aux Mines, 
are the chief seats of the cotton manufacture. The 
homes of the weaving classes in these towns are, 
for the most part, dirty and comfortless, and evince 
every symptom of bad management and poverty. 
Even those who have children in the cotton mills 
do not keep up any appearance of comfort. The 
» Alsatian weavers have, generally speaking, a suf- 
ficiency of lood, though In all other respects they 
are baily off. This dep. has also manufactures of 
hardware, clocks, and watehes, with various iron 
and steel forges, It is divided into 3 arronds.; 
chief towns, Colmar, the cap., Altkirch, and Bel- 
fort, Unlike Bas-Rhin, the majority of the pop, 
in this dép, are Rom, Catholics, but Protestants are 
mumerous, i 

Alsace, which formed a part of the kingdoms of 
Austrasia and Lorraine, afterwards belonged to 
the German empire till 1268, when it became in- 
dependent. Tt subsequently belonged to Austria 
but was finally annexed to France by Louis XIV. 
in 1697, 

RHINE, a large river of W, Europe, rising on 
the N. side of the Alps, flowing through Switzer- 
land and Germany, and falling into the North 
Sea or German Ocean, between Jat, 46° 30° antl 
§2 N., and long. 3° 40’ and 9° 50’ E. Length, 
measured alang the stream, 950 m: area of basin, 
inclading tributaries, 83,298 sq.m., or about 1-43d 
part of Europe. It originates in two principal 
‘streams, which have their sources on the N. side 
of the Penine Alps: the principal of these, calied 
py the Germans Vorder-Rhine, is formed by the 
junction of two small streams flowing from the N. 
side of Mount St. Gothard, at an elevation of 
6,581 ft. above the sca; lat. 46° 82° N., long, 8° 53° 
E.; only a few miles from the souree of the Rhone. 
Flence the main stream, which soon becomes en- 
Jarged by the affluence of numerous brooks and 
mountain torrents, takes at first*a NE. direction 
through the magnificent and stupendous ravine of 
the Rheinwald, enclosed on both sides by almost 
perpendicular rocks, rising 3000 ft. above the 
Tiver, and clothed to their very summit with stately 
firs, At the lower end of this valley, and only a 
few miles above Chur, near Reichenau. the river 
js joined by its E. branch, the Hinter-Rhige, which 
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rises on the side of the Moschelhorn or Vogelsberg, 
near the pass of St. Bernard, At Chur the river 
deflects N., maintaining that general direction 
through a fertile and romantic valley, abounding 
with vineyards, as far as the Lake of Constance, 
into which it pours its waters, their level at this 
point being 1,255 ft, above the sea, or 5,326 St. 
below thesource. The river, leaving this beautiful 


} lake at its W. end, near the town of Constance, 


enters a smaller expanse of water, called the Unter- 
or Zetter See, in which is the island of Reichenau, 
and thence, narrowing its channel, rans W. to 
Schaffhausen ; 3 m. below which, the stream, pent. 
between lofty rocks, and divided by craggy islets, 
falls over a ledge of rocks 76 ft, in height, forming 
one of the most celebrated European cataracts. 
(See ScHAFFHAUSEN.) The channel, from this 
point to Basle, is extremely tortuous, winding 
through lofty rocks, which confine the waters 
within a narrow compass, and consequently in- 
crease the rapidity of the current, At ‘Zuzach, 
about J m. above the confluence of the Aar, occurs 
a second fall, down which, however, the natives 
venture their leaded barks, except during the 
spring floods. The river maintains its W. direc- 
tion through a rocky valley, interrnpted with 
frequent crags rising above the stream, as far as 
Basle, where it is crossed by a bridge 600 ft. in 
length. Here commences the navigation of the 
tiver, ifs level at this point being 827 ft, above the 
German Ocean. 

Basle seems to be the proper point of division 
between the Upper and Lower Rhine; for the na- 
vigation above this town is so interrupted by falls 
and rocks as to be scarcely of any importange, 
whereas from hence to the mouth boats pass at 
almost all seasons of the year, Assuming at 
Jiaste a pretty constant N. course, the Rhine be- 
comes the boundary between France and the grand 
duchy of Baden, and afterwards between Baden 
and kt Bavaria, the cities and towns in this 
part of its course being Mannheim, on the E, bank, 
atthe confluence of the Neckar, and Strasburg, 
Speier, Oppenheim, and Mayence, on the W. 
bank, At the last of these towns, at the junction 
of the Mayn, the stream takes a sudden turn W. 
to Bingen, on the‘W. bank, from which point the 
course of the river is pretty uniformly NW. to the 
delta at its mouth, Coblentz, at the confluence of 
the Moselle, Bonn, Cologne, and Cleves are the 
chief towns on the W. bank; those on and near 
the E. side comprising Wiesbaden, Dusseldorf, 
Wesel, and other places of inferior size. The delta 
of the Rhine is the largest in Furope, not ever 
excepting that of the Wolga: it extends, with its 
ramifications, 110 m. along the coast, from the E, 
shore of the Zuyder-Zee to the S. branch of the 
Maas ; and the distance from the apex, about 10 m, 
below Emmerich, being 72 m., the total area of the 
country comprised within its limits is 4,150 sq. m, 
When the river divides, the left or S. arm takes 
the name of Waal; and the other, retaining that 
of the Rhine, is connected, a little farther N,, by an 
artificial canal with the Yssel, Still lower down 
the Rhine takes the name of the Leck, in order 
to distinguish it from the old Rhine, now sanded 
up, Which passed by Utrecht and Leyden to the 
sea at Catwyk, The Rhine has at present. three 
mouths. About. two-thirds of its waters flow to 
the sea by ihe Waal, the remainder being carried 
partly to the Zuyder-Zee by the Yssel, and partly, 
to the ocean by the Leck and Maas, on whicl 
the great Rhenish port of Rotterdam, These ° 
branches; however, are so interlaced with natural 
and artificial channels, and thére are so many la- - 
goons and marshes in this district, that a map be- 
comes indispensable to any detailed description. 
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The entrance to tie Maas, leading to Rotterdam, 
lies in lat. 519 56’ N., and is commonly called the 
Briel-gat or channel: it has a bar across, on which | 
there are 7} ft. water at neap-tides, Spring-tides ; 
tise here from 11 to 12 ft, and neaps 6 or 7 ft. 
The breadth and depth of the Rhine in different 
parts of its course haye been accurately determined 
by repeated observations, At Chur, in the Gri- 
sons, it is 260 ft. in width, or about as broad as the 
‘Thames at Richmond ; at Schatfhausen the width 
is 370 ft., and at Basle, 550 ft. 
stream between 
ereased by the numerous islands that interrapt 
the current; but from the last-mentioned place to 
Speier the width varies from 1,000 to 1,20U ft. 
The size of the Rhine thence downward te Cob- 
lentz gradually inere 
but near that point it enters a mountainous deille, 
and becomes much narrower, widening again “at 
Cologne, where it is 1,100 ft. across; and lower 
down to its mouth, in the principal navigable 
branches, it has a breadth exceeding 2,000 ft. 
‘The depth of the channel from Basle to Strasburg 
averag 
the river is navigable by large steamers and 
vessels of considerable tonnage, July is the season 
when the river is fullest, and it then rises about 
12 ft, above its average height, May and Qetober 
are the seasons of low water. The descent of the 
river, aud consequently the rapidity of the current, 
are extremely variable in diferent parts; but the 
mean inclination from Strasburg’ is estimated at 
about 1°3 ft, per mile; and the current may a 
rage somewhat more than 8 m, an hour, t 
helow Cologne it is greatly decreased, the Rhine 
there becoming comparatively a sluggish river, 
The aftluents of the Rime are very numerous, 
but the chief tribs, belong to the portion below 
Basle, ‘The only nay! iguble allivent aboye that 
point is the Aar, a stream which drains the greater 
part of Switzerland, and brings down nearly an 
equal volume of water with the Upper Rhine 
itself, It rises in the great mass of St, Gothard, 
passes through a narrow valley, in which is the 
cataract of Aarfall, 160 ft. in height, afterwards 
enters the lake of Brieuz, and thence, after Pp 
through the lake of Thun (1,875 ft. above the 
runs past Berne, and enlarged by ditferent tribs., 
bringing down the waters af lakes Lucerne, Wal- 
lendstadt, and Zurich, joins the main ri 
Coblentz (47° 26” N., and 8° 15° E), with a wide 
and powerful current, 1ts chief afluents are the 
Reuss and the Limmath; the former rising on the 
. side of Mount St. Gothard, receives the 
of lakes Lucerne and Zu 
ses in the Oberland Alps, and runs through the: 
Lake of Zurich, both joining the Awr on its I 
Pale nla a mile from each other ; both ar 
apt during the spring Hloads, but o 
to the api lity of the current boats aseend empty 
i¢ the Rhine is joined by many lary 
tribs., the most important of which enter from the 
ight bank, ‘he first of these is the Neckar, 
which falls into the main river a’ unheim, about 
234m, below Basle. It rises in the Black Forest, 



















































































jn about Jat. 489 N, and x? 30” and has a very 
tortuous course, first NE., subsequently NNW., 
and lastly W. "of more than IxU ma, ‘It is na- 





vigable for large barges ap to Heilbronn, and for 
small craft as far as Stnttgard. ‘The Mayn, which 
euters the Rbine at Mayence, or Mainz, about 20 
m, below Franktort, which is_on its N. bank, isa 
most important tributary. Large river barges, 
vessels of 100 tons burden, ascend as high’ as 
ingen, which is 165 m. from the mouth: its 
entire cou estimated at 320 m. (See Mayy,) 
The Laln joins the Rhine about 48 m, below 

















‘The breadth of the ; 
isle and Strasburg is much in-} 


000 ft. in width ; ; 


and below the latter town j 


erat! 
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Mayence; it is about 140 m, long, but is not na- 
vigable above Limburg, 24 m. from the mouth, 
‘The Ruhr and the Lippe are two other considerable 
tribs. oft the E. side; both navigable for about 100 
m. The principal afliuent on the W, bank is the 
Moselle, which rises on the W. side of the Vosges, 
at an elevation of 2,356 ft, and after flowing past 
Nancy, Metz, and Tréves (near which it is joined 
by the Sarre), enters the main river at Coblentz, 
after a course of 280 m. The coniluence of the 
Meurthe, 1#@ m. below the source, marks the 
tent of the navigation. The Meuse, or Maas, rises 
in the dep. of the Upper Marne, on one of the 

W. offsets of the Vosges, and running with a tortu- 
ous course, somewhat like the letter 8., past St. 
Mihiel, Verdun, Sedan, Mezieres, Namur, Lidge, 

and Maestricht, joins the Waal, or prineipal stream 
of the delta, near Gorkum, below which, as already. 

observed, the main stream assumes the name of 
Maas down to its moath, 

The geology of the valley of the Rhine has 
been rather extensively investigated by Bous, 
Yon Buch, Brongniart, and other naturalists. ‘The 
bed of the Upper Rhine, from its source to the 
Chur, is formed of primitive rocks, chietly gneiss 
and porphyritic granite; but at this point, grau- 
wacké, blue limestone, and old red sandstone be- 
| come the prevailing rocks, as far as the Lake of 

Constance, where they are succeeded by teitiary 
formations, | »rebubly of more recent date than the 
g¥pseous seat of the Paris basin. Secondary 
and tertiary rocks line the river from Basle to the 
Neckar; but from this point to Bingen, below the 
confluence of the Mayn, granite, gneiss, and miea- 
schist, form the substance of the high crags that 
line the river on both sides. Lower down, the 
cliffs are composed of seeondary limestone, with 
superimposed strata of new red sandstone; and in 
some parts volcanic rocks are found curiously in- 
terspersed with the inferior chatk strata, The coal 
formations are found in the upper parts of the 
Ruhr and Lippe, this part of Rhenish Prussia fur- 
nishing the chief supply of that mineral for the 
purposes of steam navigation, Below Dusseldorf 
the tertiary rocks are replaced by diluvial and al- 
luyial formations, which form the subsoil of the 
delta, Geologists, however, are of opinion that 
the numerous islands in this intricate delta have 
been formed not so much by deposits brought, 

down by the river, as by the inroads which the 
sea is continually making on this coast, 

‘The scenery of the Rhine has been justly ad- 
mired by travellers. Wildness and rude grandeur 
vharacterise it in the defiles above the Lake of 
Constance, and the country from the Unter-See 
westward, as far a8 Rheinfelden, 6 m, above Basle, 
is almost equally romantic. But at this point the 
character of the scenery changes, and the river, 
formerly an inconsiderable feature in the land- 
seape, becomes a broad and majestic stream, flow- 
ing as faras Mannheim through a rich open valley, 
from 30 to 50 m, in breadth, ‘Phe banks there 
begin to be more bold and rocky, but the scenery 
most generally admired is between Mayence and 
Coblentz. The Rhine here pursues a meandering 
course, pent between lofty and cragey mountai 
and resembles rather a succession of lakes than a 
river. Here, indeed, 
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“The river nobly foams and flows, 
The chasm of this enchanted ground, 
‘And all its thousand turns disclose 
Some fresher beauty varying round.” 
Childe Harold. 





‘fhe mountains, however, are only mountains in 
miniature, The groves on the hill-sides are few 
| and far between; but there is no grove without a 
. 
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charch spire rising in the midst, and overtopping 
the trees. Frequently a daring and fantastic cliff, 
crowned by an ancient castle, frowns over the 
river, or rises majestically from the brow of the 
ateep, 

The Rhine, with its various affluents, comprises 
a navigation of about 1,500 m., and, in a com— 
mercial point. of view, is pethaps the most impor- 
tant river in Europe, owing to the numerous states 
to which it affords a water conveyanee, The fal- 
lowing table exhibits the extent of the states, or 
portions of the states, included within the valley 
of this great river:— 











2 8q. M. Sa. M. 
Switzerland 12,400 | Other German } ace 
France 15,000 | — States . : 
Austria ¢ 860) Belgium . 4,100 
Baden Netherlinds . 6,6: 
Bavaria —- 
Wiirtemberg Total . 83,298 | 
Prossia 











The navigation of the Rhine has always been of 
considerable importance, but since the employment 
of steamers, and the abolition of the tolls and 
other political obstacles to its free use, its im- 
portance as a channel of navigation and trafic 
has been immeasurably increased. Vessels of 
Jarge burden ascend the river to Cologne, and 
Strasbury is reached by those of 80 or 90 tons, 
There is quite a fleet of steamers on the Rhine 
between Strasburg and Hotterdam, and a vast in- 
evcase has taken place in the number of passen- 
gers in recent years, despite the lines of railway 
which rn along the banks of the river, 

Besides the goods conveyed up and down the 
Rhine in steamers and sailing vessels, immense 
quantities of timber are sent down in the form of 
rafis. The smaller rafts, from the Upper Rhine 
and the smalier afituents of the river, used for 
merly to rendezvous at Namedy, near Audernaeh, | 
where they were consolidated into rafts of a larger 
size, that were sent down the river to Dordrecht, 
where they were generally broken up, and the 
timber sold and forwarded fo its final destina! 
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men ran from.all quarters to reeive their messes, 
‘The consumption of provisionsin the voyage to 
Holland is almost incredible; sometimes amount- 
ing to 40,000 or 50,000 Ibs. of bread ; 18,000 or 
20,000 of fresh, besides a quantity of salted, meat; 
and butter, vegetables, &c. in proportion, The 
expenses are so great, that a capital of three or 
four hundred florins is considered necessary to un- 
dertake a raft. Their navigation is a matter of 


Years ago the secret 


partes, multis ingentibusqne insulis 


considerable skill, owing to the abrupt windings, 
the rocks, and shallows of the river; and sone 
thought to be monopolised 
by a boatman of Riidesheim and his ons,’ 

‘The Hhenus, or Rhine (Gr, ‘Pavos), became first 
known to the Romans by the conquest of Juling 
Cxesar, who crossed it twice to piwiish the Germans, 
Itis thus described by him :— Rhenus oritur ex 
Lepontiis qui Alpes incolunt, et longo spatio per 
fines Nuntuatium, Heleetiorum, Sequanorum, Me- 
diomatricorum, Tribucorum, Trevirorwn citatus fer- 
tur; et ubi oceano appropinquat, in plures dijfluit 
is, quarnin 
pars magna a feris barburisque nationibus incolitur 
(ex quibus sunt qui piscibus atque ovis avium vivere 
-vistimantur), multisquc eapitibusin oceanum influit? 
(Bell. Gal,, iv, 10.) Ancient writers, thongh agreed 
with respect to its general course, differ respecting 
the number of mouths by which it falls into the 
ocean, Tacitus (Ann. ii. 6.) speaks of two only, 
one of which, probably the modern Waal, he terms 
Vahalis, and the other Rhenus, Pliny and Pto- 
lemy, however, say that there were three mouths, 
the most northerly of which, called Flevum, was 
supposed to have been formed by a channel dug 
by Drusus, to connect the Khine with the Lvala, 
which is, most probably, identical with the Yssel 
as Pomponius Mela (iii, 2) assures us that it fe 
into the lake Eero, or modern Zuyder-Zee, No 
doubt, however, the chamnels of the river in the 
delta must have shifted, both prior and subse- 
quently to the accounts given by the classical 
writers; besides which, the inroads made by the 
sea on the coast of Holland render it impossible to 
































ascertain what may have been the exact number 








Of late years, however, the plan of constructing | of its mouths at any very remote period, 
very large rafts has begun to fall into disuse. AJ] RITINE (PROVIN OF), a prov, contain- 
traveller (Autumn on the Khine), thus describes | ing the portion of the Prasso-Rhenish states, 


the rafts, A little below Andernach the little 
village of Namedy appears on the left bank, nuder 
a wooded mountain, The Rhine here forms a 
bay, where the pilots are accustomed to unite to- 
gether the small rafts of timber floated down the / 














having N, Holland, E, the prov. of Westphalia, 
Nassau, and other German States, 8, France, aud 
W. the latter, Belgium, and Holland, It lies 
between 494° ant 52° N, lat, and 6? and 94° 14, 
long. Area, 10,289 sq.m. Pop, 3,216,948" in 

















tributary rivers into the Rhine, and to construct | 1861. Prine’ towns Aix-la-Chapelle, Cologne, 
enormous floats, which are navigated to Dordrecht, | Coblentz, Dusseldorf, Elberfeldt, ‘Treves, and 
and soll. Th machines have the appearance | Boun, It ded into 5 regencies, and these 
of a floating village, composed of twelye or tifteeu+ again into 59 circles, Principal rivers, Rhine, 


Tittle wooden huts, on a platform of oak and deal 
timber. They are frequently 800 or 900 ft. in 
length, and 60 or 70 in breadth, ‘The rowers and 
workinen sometimes amount to 700 or $00, super- 
intended by pilots, ami a proptietor, whose habi- 
tation is superior in size and elegance to the rest. 
‘The raft is composed of several layers of trees, 
placed one on the other, and bound together: 

dJarge raft draws not less than 6 or 7 ft. of water. 
Several smaller ones are attached to it by way of 
protection, besides a string of boats loaded with 
anchors and cables, and used for the purpose of | 
aounding the river and going on shore. The do- 
mestic economy of an East Indiaman or an Eng- 
lish man-of-war is hardly mere coniplete. Poul- 
try, pigs, and other animals are to be found onj 
board; and several butchers are attached to the 














suite, A well-supplied boiler is at work night and j 1 
and the manufacture of fine woollen cloths, « 





gay in the kiteben: the dinner hoar is announced 
by a basket stuck on 2 pole, at which signal the 
pilot gives the word of conmmand, and the work- 













cuted with great success, 





which traverses almost the whole extent of the 
Moselle, Saar, and Rubr, Surface variot 
part to the N. of the Moselle consists priu- 
ally of voleanie mountains, aud a chain of the 
same ‘sort (Eyfel Gebizge) runs across the prov. 
between Malmedy and Cobleutz, The debris of 
i ing particularly suitable for the 
, it is very extensively eulti- 
vated; the product of the s of the Rhine and 
the Moselle being estimated at about 700,000 
i clusive of wine, the prince 
raw prodic t of potatoes, corn, Hax and 
hemp, timber, and tobacco. Mamutfactures in the 
Lower Rhine are both extensive and flourishing, 
In the town of Aix-la-Chapelle, Eupen, Malmeily, 
and Montjoie, along the Netherlands frontier, and 
in Elberfeldt, Barnien, and others to the E, of the 
Rhine, improved machinery is to be met with; 























meres, fine and evarse cottons, aud silks, is pros 


The iron works aud 
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hardware manufactures are also important and 
valuable. 

RILODE ISLAND, the smutlest state of the Ny 

American Union in New England, comprising a 
terricory on both sides Narragansett Bay, having 
N. and E. Massachusetts, W. Connecticut, and 
S.the Atlantic, Area, 1,306 sq.m. Pop. 174,620 
in 1860, This state derives its name from an 
island in Narragansett Bay, 15 m. in length by 3 
m., in width; besides which, it ineludes several 
small islands in the Atkitic. Surface generally 
broken and hilly; soil moderately productive, 
Small rivers numerous; the principal are the Paw- 
tucket and Pawtuxet; they all have their em- 
bouchure in Narragansett Bay, a fine sheet of 
water, extending more than 30 m. ind, and 
having several good harbours. Rye, barley 
and in some places wheat, are produced in ¢ 
ties suffivient. fur home consumption ; cider is made 
for exportation 5 artiti grasses are 
large quantities; cattle of a good breed; but the | 
inhabs, gencrally have applied themselves more 
to commerce, the fisheries, and manufactur n| 
to agriculture, Tron, copper, marble, and free 
stone are among: the minerals; and there are ex- 
tensive beds of anthracite coal; but this, though 
good, has been hitherto little wrought, Principal 
nanufaetures, cotton and woollen goods, leather, 
hardware, and machinery ; there are, alse, calico 
printing and bleaching works, and numerous iron 
foundries, ROVIDENCE (which see) is the chief} 
commercial town; and with Newport, the cap. 
and seat of government, Bristol, Wanviek. and 
Coventry, are the other principal towns, Rhode 
Island is the only state in the Union without a 
written constitution: it continues to be governed 
by the provisions of the old royal charter. The 
governor and lieutenant-governor are chosen an-| 
mually; and, with 33 other members, compose the 
senate. Che house of representatives consists of 
42 members, elected annual ‘Phe general as- 
sembly, composed of these two chambers, mects 
onee a year, The judicial power is vested in a 
supreme court, and a court of common pleas 
fur cach of the five cos, in the state. The judges | 
continue in office till removed by a vote of the 
general assembly, The state 
dolls. a year for the support of conme 
larger sum is raised by the towns for the 
purpose, and the instruction fund reecives con- 
siderable aid from private contributions. ‘The | 
most numerous religions seets are Bap: and 
Congreyationalists. Lhe militia of the state 
sists of all able-hodied males between 18 and 43 
sof age, with but few exceptions. 
This state was first settled, in 1636, by a_per- 
son of the name of Williams, banishtd from M 
sachusetts on aecount of his religious opinions. 
ms obtained a charter for Rhode Island and 
ienee Plantations in 1644; but, in 168, the 
present ruling charter was granted by Charles IT. 
Tthode Island suffered greatly during. the revolu- 
tionary war, It sends two representatives to 
Se a 

RILODES, a famous island of the Mediterra- 
nean, belonging (o Turkey, off the SW. coast of j 
Asia Minor (an, Lycia and Cea), 10 m, 
Volpe; the city of Rhodes, at the NE. extremity 
of the island, being in lat, 36° 26" 53” N., long, 
ys 12'S." KI is about 45 m. in length, NE, 
and SW., and is, where broadest, about 18 m, 
across. Pop. ¢ 
more than a third are Greeks. 
tains runs lengthwise from one end of the island 
to the other; their highest summit. (Mount Arte- 
mira (an, Afubyras, on which was a temple of! 
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imated at 30,000, of whom rather | 
‘A chain of moun-| have been expected, the best streets in the city 





Jupier), commanding a noble view of the island 
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ani of the adjacent shores of Asia Minor, In an- 
tiquity this mountain chain was covered with 
dense forests of pine, whence the Rhodians drew 
supplies of timber fur their flects, and in modern 
times it has supplied considerable quantities for 
the dockyards of Constantinople. Speaking gene- 
rally, the soi! in thegower parts is dry and sandy ; 
but it has some fin Meys, and is well wateted 
by the numerous streams that descend from the 
mountains, In antiquity it was famous for its 

fertility 

«A region pregnant with the fertile seed 

Of plants, and herbs, and frnits, and foodfnl grain 
Each verdant )i]] ummmber'd flocks does feed; 
Unnumber'd men possess each flowery plain 
Pindar, by West: Olympic Odes, No. 7. 














But, owing to the insecurity and extortion o 
which the inhab, have been long the victims, its 
agriculture is in the most depressed state, many 





lof its finest fields being allowed to lie waste, and 







the is 


nd not producing corn sufticient even for 
its sea 


y population, Its wheat is still, however, 
inest quality; though, perhaps, sadly de- 
generated from that. mentioned by Virgil as being 
fit for the feasts of the gods:— 
«Non ego te, Diis et mensis aceepta secundis, 
‘Transierim, ithodia, et tumidis, Bum: 
Georg. lib, 





The island also produces oil, oranges, eitrons, 
and other fruits; and, but for the grinding des- 
potism by which it is weighed down, it might pro~ 
duce, in profusion, most necessaries and Juxuries, 
Marble is quarried in several parts of the island, 
‘The climate of Rhodes (claram Rhoden, Yor.) is 
probably the finest in the Mediterranean, (It is,’ 
says Dr, Clarke (Travels, iii, 278), ‘a truly delight- 
ful spot, and its gardens are filled with’ delicious 
fruit. Here, as in Cos, every gale is scented 
with the most powerful fragrance, wafted from 
groves of orange and citron trees, Numberless 
aromatic herbs exhale, at the same time, such pro- 
fuse odour, that the whole atmosphere seems to be 
impregnated with a spicy perfume, The present 
inhabitants of the island confiem the ancient his- 
tory of its climate, maintaining that hardly a day 
throughout the year in which the sun is 
ible’ ‘I'he heat, which otherwise would be 
oppressive, is tempered by the wind, which blows 
with little variation from the N. and NW. The 
only beasts of burden used in the island are mules 
and donkeys, there being no camels and but few 
horses, and those only belonging to the richer 
‘Tu Partridges are very abundant. Various 
species of excellent fish, with coral and sponges, 
are found in the adjacent: sea, 

‘The city of Rhodes is situated, as already stated, 
at the NE. extremity of the island. It is built 
amphitheatrewise, on ground rising gently from 
the water's edge, and is strongly fortified, having 
a moated castle of great size and strength, and 
being surrounded by walls, flanked with towers. 
"These works were constructed by its former masters, 
the knights of St. John. The town consists gene- 
rally of narrow winding lanes and mean houses, 
When in possession of the knights it had many 
substantial stone houses, some of which, as well 
as the public buildings, were ornamented with the 
arms of the knights in a/fo relievo; but the greater 
number of these houses are now in a state of ruin, 
and such as have beew rebuilt in their stead are 
mere wooden fabrics, Contrary to what might 


























are in the quarter inhabited by the Jews. The 

Greeks occupy a distinct quarter, behind and SE. 

froin the city properly so called, On the land side 

the city is Survounded by a burying-ground, and 
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56 
beyond it are the suburbs, consisting of detached 
and finely situated houses, surrounded by gardens, 
raany of which, however, are said to be unoccupied, 
‘The ancient palace of the grand master is now the 
residence of the pacha; the large and fine church 
of St. John is the principal mosque, and the grand 
hospital has been convertedgnto a public granary. 
Tt has two harbours; the smallest, a tine basin, 
with a narrow entrance, is protected on all sides 
from the wind; but the Turks having allowed filth 
and sand to accumulate ia the entrance, it can 
now be used only by the smaller class of vessels : 
the other harbour 3s much larger, and bas deep 
water, but is safe only during westerly winds, 
those from the NE, throwing in a heavy sea: on. 
this account large vessels prefer anchoring in the 
roads in 21 fathoms watcr, from its being more 
conveni.nt for getting out to sea, in the event of 
the wind setting in strong from the NE. A light- 
house is erected on a mole between the two har- 
bours, Several ships for the ‘Turkish navy have 
been built at Rhodes, but the trade of the town 
is quite inconsiderable, There are some, though 
bat few, remains of antiquity in the eity, the bar- 
barism of its Saracenic and Turkish conquerors, 
and the recurrence of destructive earthquakes, 
having destroyed most memorials of its former 
splendour, 

Historical Notice.— Rhodes was, early distin- 
guished by its wealth, its naval power, the wisdom 
of its laws and institutions, and its superiority in 
art and science. Tlepolemus, a prince of Rhoiles, 
distinguished himself at the siege of Troy; and 
the island could then boast of the then famous 
cities of Lindus, Jalysus, and Camirus, ‘The city 
of Rhodes is much less aneient, having been 
founded during the Peloponnesian war. But its 





advantageous situation, and the excellence of its | 


harbour, soon gave it a decided superiority over 
the other towns of the island, many of whose in- 
hab, withdrew to it; and it was, in faet, one of the 
best built and most magniticent cities of the ancient 
world, It had been constructed with the greatest 
regularity, its strects being wide and straight, and 
the houses in eachi being of the same height, and 
built on the same model. Pliny calls it eivites 
Hibera et pulcherrima (Hist, Nat, lib, vy. cap. 31); 
and Strabo, who had seen Rome, Alexandria, and 
other great cities of the ancient world, gives the 

reference te Rhodes, ‘The beauty, says he, ‘of 
its harbours, streets, and walls, and the magnifi- 
cence of its monuments, render it so much superior 
to all other cities, as to admit of no comparison,’ 
(Lib. xiv.) Its temples, especially those dedicated 
to Bacchus, Diana, Isis, &e., were celebrate 
for the magnificence of the building, and the statues 
and paintings with which they were enriched, In 
the noble ode already referred to, written about 
500 years B.c., Pindar alludes as follows to the 
execllence of the Rhodians in statuary:— 

‘Thence in all arts the sons of Rhodes excel ; 

Tho' best their forming hands the chisel guide; 
‘This in each street the breathing marbles teil, 
‘The stranger's wonder, and the city’s pride.’ 

The most famous of the works of art in Rhodes 
were two pictures, of the most transcendant merit, 
by Protugenes, the contemporary and rival of 
Apelles (Strabo, lib, xiv.; Pliny, Hist, Nat., lib. 
Xxxv, cap. 10), and the Colossus, the work of 
Chares of Lindus, deservedly reckoned one of the 
wonders of the world, ‘This maguificent brazen 
statue, erected in honour of Apollo, the tutela 
deity of Rhodes, is said to have been 70 cubits 
{about 105 ft.) in height, and of the most admi- 
rable proportions. It was set up about anno 278 
¥.C.,, and was thrown down by an earthquake 
Years thereafter; and it is a curious fact, dhat it 
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jay where it fell for nearly 890 years, of till A.D. 
667, when the island, having been taken by the 
Saracens, they broke the statue to pieces, and suld 
the brass. Blaise de Vigénere, a writer of the loth 
century, stated, for the first time, that the Colossus 
stood with a foot on cach side the entrance to the 
port, and that the largest vessels, under full sail, 
passed between its legs. This story, which carries 
absurdity on its face, and for which there is not a 
shadow of authority in any ancient writer, having 
been adopted by Nolin, lias thence found its way 
into most modern works. (Pliny, lib. xxxiv. cap. 
7; Rollin, Hist, Ancienne, iv, 137, 4to. ed; 
vary’s Letters on Greece, Eng. trans,, 63; Biogra- 
phie Universelle, art, Chares.) ixelusive of this 
matehless work, Rhodes had 108 colossal statues, 
each of which might, according to Plny (loc. cit.), 
have sufficed to illustrate the town, 

‘The wealth of the Rhodians was derived partly 
from the fertile soil and advantageous situation of 
their island, bat more from their extensive com- 
merce and commercial navigation, and the wisdom 
of their laws, especially those having reference to 
maritime affairs, Such, indeed, was the estima- 
tion in which the latter were held, that the rule of 
the Rhodian law de jacte was expressly embodied 
in the Digest (lib. xix. tit, 2), and has been thence 
adopted into all modern codes. Indeed, the fair 
presumption seems to be, that most of the regula~ 
tions as to maritime affairs included in the civil 
law were derived from the same source, 

Rhodes was also famous for its science and lite- 

rature, Aischines, on his retirement from Athens, 
opened a school of rhetoric in this city; and towards 
the termination of the Roman tepublie, andunder 
the early emperors, Rhodes was held, as a school 
of eloquence, literature, and philosophy, to be little, 
if at all, inferior even to Athens; and these, com= 
| bined with the genial temperature of the climate, 
jand the Iuxurious refinement of the capital city, 
; made it be resorted to by some of the most illus- 
 trious individuals of whom Rome has to boast, in- 
eluding, among others, Pompey and Cicero, Julius. 
Cwsar, too, had set out to study at Rhodes, and 
was only prevented by being captured on his voyage 
iby pirates, (Suetonius, Lb. i. cap. 4.) ‘Tiberius 
resided for about 7 years in the island. It seems 
also to have been’a favourite retreat of those 
Romans who wished to withdraw from the factions 
and turmoil of Rome, (Cicero, Epist. ad Fam., 
lib. ii, epist, 28,) 
‘he government. of Rhodes, which, like that of 
most other Greek cities, was originally monarchical, 
was subsequently changed into a democracy, and 
thence into au aristocracy, under which it enjoyed 
aN 
most Grecian cities were strangers. It was taken 
by Mausolus, king of Caria, but recovered its in- 
dependence under his widow, the famous Artemisia, 
From this period Rhodes continued to enjoy pro- 
found peace, till it was attacked by Demetrius, the 
son of Antigonus, one of Alexander's successors, 
‘The siege of the city of Rhodes by Demetrius 
is one of the most celebrated in ancient history; 
but ail the science and efforts of Demetrius were 
defeated by the bravery and resolution of the 
Rhodians, and he was compelled to raise the siege, 
anno 303 1.¢., after it had continued about a year, 
The expense of the Colossus was mostly defrayed 
from the sums received by the Rhodians for the 
machines and other engines used by Demetrius in 
the siege, and which he gave up to them. It may 
be worth while to notice’ the fact, mentioned by 
Hume, that this siege affurds the only example to 
be found in antiquity of the establishment of a 
cartel for the excluange of prisoners, (See Essay 
on the Populousness of Ancient Nations.) 
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The Rhodiana tvere subsequently ranked among 
the steadiest of the allies of Rome; they repulsed 
Mithridates, who made an attack on their city, 
and continued to enjoy their liberty till the reign 
of Vespasian, when Rhodes was made a Roman 
province. The island was overrun by the Sara- 
cens; but having been recovered by the Eastern 
emperors, it was presented, in 1308, by the Em- 
peror Emanuel; to the Knights of St, John .of 
Jerusalem, who held it till 2, when, after a 
desperate resistance, it was taken by the Turks 
in whose possession it has remained to the present 
day. 

KMODEZ, orRODEZ (an. Segodunum), a town 
of France, dép, Aveyron, of which it is the cap., 
on a hill beside the Aveyron, 163 m.#. by 5. 
Bordeaux. Pop, 11,856 in [861, Rhodez, like 
most vther very old towns, is ill built: streets 
steep, narrow, y, and dark from the projection 
of the upper stories, The neighbourhood is, how- 
ever, agreeable; and the town, which has rather 
an imposing aspect from without, is closely sur- 
rounded with gardens and planted promenades. 
Almost the only edifice worth notice is the cathe- 
dral, a Gothic building, constructed between the 
18th and Lith centuries, Its tine tower, which, it 
is said, may be seen at a distance of nearly 50 m. 
is 2604 ft. high, square for two-thirds its height, 
then octagonal, ornamented with delicate tracery, 
surmounted with a small cupola and a colossal 
statue of the Virgin: it has minarets at each 
corner, on the summits of which are figures of the 
four evangelists. This church 
and has a fine organ, ‘Ibe bishop's palace, pre- 
fecture, royal college, formerly belongivg to the 
Jesuits, sominary, public library, with 16,000 vols., 
town-hall, hospital, and conyent of Cordeliers, a 
































building of the Lith century, are the other chief ! 


public editices, 

Rhodez is a bishop's sce, and has courts of pri- 
mary jurisdiction and commerce, a chamber of 
manufactures, schools of drawing and for deaf and 
dumb persons; manufactures of coarse woollens 
for clothing troop 
eards; and some trade in cheese, wool, and coar: 
linens. It has four annual fairs, In its vie 
many mules are bred. Rhodez was annie 
the dom, of the crown by Henry TY. 

RILONE (an, Rhodanus), a celebrated tiver of 
SW, Europe, rising in the Denniue Alps, tra- 
versing portions of Switzerland and France, and 
falling into the Mediterranean, between lat. 43° 15" 
and 43° 15’ N., and long. 42 and 8°20’ E. Length, 
50 m3 estimated area of basin, 37,300 si 
‘The highest. source of this river is on the W, side 
of the great mass of St. Gothard, between the’ 
Furea, Gallenstock, and Grimsel, at*an elev 
of 3,780 ft. above the s but it searecly assumes 
the form of a river till its junction with three or 
four other streauns at the foot of the glacier of. 
own name, a beautiful fan-shaped cluster of ice, 
the lower edge of which is 5,470 ft, above the sea. 
Jts course through the Vala WSW. as far as 
Martigny, about 82 m, from its ree, the height 
of the river at this point being 1,525 ft. above the 












































sca; but here the stream assumes a NNW, di-! 





rection for about 2+ m., eutering the Lake of 
Geneva at a level of 1,236 ft. above the sea, bring- 
ing with it a deposit of mad which has partially 
filled all the upper part of the lake. {Lyells 
Geology, i, 333, 33+.) The Rhone, on leaving 
this lake at the town of Geneva, where it is 
crossed by two bridges, is soon afterwards joined 
by the Arve, and then enters a rocky defile be- 
tween the Alps aud Jura chain, taking a SW. 
direction for about 22 m., as far as the gorge 
called the Perte cu Rhéne, where its waters are 
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hats, wax candles, and playing + 
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hidden by limestone rocks nearly meeting over 
the stream, Its course thence is nearly due S. 
for 40 m., as far as St. Cenis, at which poinf the 
river is still 645 ft. above the sea, Here, however, 
it takes a sudden turn to the WNW., which 
direction it maintains with few exceptions to its 
junction with the Saone at Lyons, the average 
fall from the Lake of Geneva to this city (a dis- 
tance of abort 120 m. along the stream) being 
estimated at_ somewhat more than 6 ft. per mile, 
The Perte du Rhéne is thus described by Mr. 
Bakewell (Travels, iti, 2 — The river, before 
arriving at la Perte, ruus in a narrow bed, cut in 
soft clay strata reposing on a hard ealcarcous 
stratum; but on reaching this stratum, the waters 
‘have excavated a deep tunnel in it, into which 
{they fall with considerable force; the rocks on 
‘each side approaching so close, that, before the 
| space was widened by the Sardinian government, 
to prevent smuggling, a man might have strode 
across and seen the Khone pass at a great depth 
between his feet. This tunnel is divided half-way 
| down by projecting ledges of rock into an upper 
‘and lower channel. In winter and early in spring 
| the river runs below these ledges, and is nearly 
concealed: in one part, also, masses of rock have 
fallen down, and entirely covered the lower bed 
of the river for about 60 yds, This part may be 
traversed when the river is low; but in summer, 
during the melting of the Alpine snows, it, is 
much enlarged and flows over the intervening 
rock.’ The Rhone leaves the hilly country a few 
miles E. of Lyons, where its deep, transparent. 
blue, and very rapid waters are jomed from the 
N. by the sluggish and muddy stream of the 
Saone: indeed, so marked is the difference be- 
tween these rivers, that for many miles below 
Lyons, they flow side by side, the E. portion 
Deing clear and blue, the other of a muddy yellow 
colour, The course of the Rhone close to the city 
is from NNE. to SSW. : it has a medium breadth of 
about 650 tt., and is so liable to inundations that 
embankments have beeu formed to protect the town 
and its suburbs. From Lyons the united stream 
| holds a course nearly due 8. to the Mediterranean, 
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yjreceiving numerous streams both from the W. 


and &., but chiefly the latter: the Istre, a_con- 

erable river, ng on Mount Cenis, joins it be- 
tween Tournon and Valence; and near Avignon. 
(wheve the Rhone is 117 ft. above the sea), it is 
joined by the Durance, a swift and turbid stream, 
which collects the waters from the western face 
of the maritime Alps. 

The Rhone enters the Mediterranean by four 
mouths: the first separation occurs at “Arles, 
where two branches are formed; one called the 
great Rhone, running SE. the other known as 
the little Rhone, pursuing a SW. course, and both 
together enclosing the alluvial island of Camargue, 
which has an area of about 1,900 sq.m. Each of 
these again bifurcates a short distance above the 
mouth; but the E, channels are those only whiclr 
admit of safe navigation, The Rhone, which has 
a very rapid course (Ahodanus feroz), brings down 
a whitish sediment, diseolouring the Mediter- 
ranean to a distance of 6 or 7 m.; and there is 
every reason to suppose that there has been a 
constant, though slow, advance of the base of the 
delta during the last 18 centuries: indeed, Mese 
(an. Mesua @ilis), stated by Pomp, Mela to be 
almost an island, is now far inland; and Notre 
Dame des Ports, a harbour in the 9th century, is 
now a league from the sea, he confluence of 
the Rhone with the currents of the Mediterranear 
forms bars across the mouths of the river, and by 
these means considerable spaces become divided 
off from the sea, and subsequently from the river 
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also, when it shifts its channels of efflux. Some 
of these lagoons being subject to the occasional 
ingress of the river when Hooded, and of the sea 
during storms, are alternately fresh and salt, 
Others, after being filled from the sea, become 
inure salt by evaporation, and are, in fact, natural 
salterns. ‘The sea, opposite the mouth of the 
Rhone, decpens gradually from 4 to 40 fathoms 
within a distance of 6 or 7 m., the botten being 
characterised by very curious allernations of 
marine and freshwater shells. (Lyeil’s Geolugy, 
i. B4L-845.) 

Among the tribs, of the Rhoue, by far the most 
important is the Saone (an, Arar}, which rises on 
the Vosges, in that mass of high laud which gives 
origin also to the Meurthe, Moselle, and Me 
the souree is at Viemenil, 1,300 ft, above the sea. 
Its course is tortuous, though generally SSW, as 
far as Chalons; 18 m. above which it receives on 
its E. bank the waters of the Doubs. ‘This ri 
rises at an elevation of 2,830 fc, above the sea, in 
one of the longitudinal valleys of the Jura moun- 
tains; and after ranning NNE, for about 60 m, is 
suddenly deflected southward by Mount. Terrible, 
whence its course is SW., past Besancon, to its 
confluence with the main river. he general 
tlirection of the Saone from Chalons iss. by W 
past Macon, Trevoux, Ge; and the average fall 
Jrom the former place to its junction with the 
Rhone at Lyons scarcely exceeds 1-ft. per mile; 
and the channel being extremely tortuous, it has 
a very slow current. (‘ Influit incredibile lenitate, 
ita ut oculis, in utram partem fluat, Judicari non 
possit” Cwsar, lib. i, cap. 12.) Its waters are 
charged with marl, sand, and the debris of Jura 
limestone, ‘The Istre and Durance have already 
been mentioned. They are extremely rapid, 
charged with deposit from the secondary. strat: 
flanking the main ridge of the Alps. ‘The only 
considerable W', trib. is the Ardiche, rising in thle 
Cevennes, not far from the Loire, 

Owing to the rapidity of its current the Rhone 
was formerly of comparatively little use in navi- 
gation, the principal rade being carried on by 
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vessels down the stream, mostly from Lyons to 
Jeaucaire, the boats that ascended the river being 





usually dragged up by horses. But since the in- 
troduction of steamers, a vast impulse has been 
xiven to the navigation; the Rhone, Saone, and 
their greater aftluents, have become important 
channels of intercourse ; and their basins are now 
improving more rapidly than any other part of 
France. “An English traveller, Mr, Maclaren, who 
sailed down the Saone and Rhone, from Chalons 
to Marseilles, describes the trip as follows (Notes 
on France, p, 82) I left Chalons at 6 a.m. and 
reached Lyons by the steam-boat at two, distance 
about 85m, The fare was only 4} francs, From 
Lyons to Avignon the fire is 30.fr., the distanee 
about 170 m,; time about 13 or 14 hours per steam- 
boat, The steam-bouts are English built, and 
worked by English engincers. They are about 
100.ft, long, 25° wide, aud are neat and commo- 
dious, though by no means splendid, They are 
ve flat in the bottom, drawing only about 24 
ii 8 of water, ‘The Rhone is full of sandbanks, 
h, owing to the rapidity of the current, are 
continually shifting, and vestels drawing a greater 
depth than 2 ft, cannot navigate the river-with 



































jeeture where it escapes, till a bend in its ¢ 
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by mountains from 500 to 2,000 ft. in height, pro- 
senting every variety of form and aspect,—now 
round and smooth—now rugged and peaked—now 
bare and sterile—now clothed with vines or mal- 
berries, or cut into terraces, and. earefully culti- 
vated to their summits. Mount Pilatre, and others 
of the high Cevennes, on the W., and the Alps on 
the E., capped with snow, appear through opening: 
in the lateral chains at intervals. The valley is 
ofien contracted to a space of one m.; again it 
spreads out. in the form of a rich plain, to a beendth 
of 10 or 12 m, “Twenty times the river appears 
closed in by the hills, and you are puzzled to con- 


























clears ap the m 
the commry are 


tery, ‘To the natural beauties of 
added those which it derives from 











the industry and taste of its inhabitanis. There 
isan almost unbroken Jine of large towns, villages, 





hamlets, cottages, and neat villas, along cach 
side of the river, and not merely on its banks, but 
k to the mountains, ‘The glittering: 
Is of these buildings, surrounded by rich, 
vated lands, jive sity to the scene, 
and fill the mind with iinages of peace, abundance, 
curity, and contentment, From Chalons to Mar- 
seilles the marks of progress cy 
where, The whole distri 
adv; At every step, in 
descending the river, we mect with houses or 
manufactories building, quays forming on the 
Tiver, bridges erecting, roads or towing paths, or 
embankments making, ‘Iwo facts will show that 
th no exaggeration, It is only eight years 
since steam-hoats were introduced; and there are 
now six plying between Chalons and Lyous, and 
ten between Jyons and the sea, though the coal 
use is brought from England, and costs about 
aton, It is but ten years since suspension 
s were heard of in the district; yet in the 
short intervening space the industrious inhabs, of 
these districts have erected 14 suspension brides 
over the Saone, and 12 over the Rhone, I doubt 
if there be as many at this moment in all England, 
And let it not be supposed that the bridges are 
pale or rude and imperfcet works, ‘They are 
ight and elegant; the arches are often o: 
span, and the pathway is either level or s 
and uniformly curved. Sometimes they ha 


























































re two 
arches, but in general three. The chains are 


sometimes single, but mere commonly triple or 
quadruple; the pension rods always single, 
‘The columns on the piers are sometimes slender 
obclisks of stone, sometimes thin tall slabs of east 
iron, Taking them altog ber, they are the 
lightest and most handsome structures | ever saw, 
wad show great boldues: well as skill and taste, 
r the enginéer, But the fact on which I wish to 
fix attention is the enterprise aud the wealth 
which these works bespeak. bridges must 
have cost at leas sum has beet 
raised by the public spirit of the district, and es 
pended on one species of improvement, while many 
others were in progress, 

‘The basin of the Rhone is connected by canals 
with the other principal rivers of France. The 
canal of the Rhone and Rhine conneets the Doubs 
with the Hl, an afiluent of the Rhine; the Cusal 
du Centre wnites the Saone to the Loire, and the 
canal of Burgundy connects the Saone with the 

































salety, The English engineer tolq me that his | Yonne, anavigable branch of the Seine; so that 
steam-boat went about 9m, an hour in still water; | in this way the four principal rivers of nce are. 
the current adds about 5m, going down, and de-| united, ‘The nav gation of the mouth of the 


ducts as much going up; so that she moves at the 
rate of I4 m, the one way, and 4 the other, ‘The 
Hhone passes through one of the most beaatifid, 
picturesque, and delightful regions in the world, 


Itis one continued vineyard, skirted and sheltered 
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the canal of 









Rhone is considerably improved b: 
Arles, which runs close to the Gréat Rhone, and 
by the canal of Beancaire, which leaves the river 
near the town of that mune, and not only runs 
into the Mediterranean, but is Joincd by branch 











RHONE 
canals with the Canal du Midi, connecting the 


Garonne and the Bay of Biscay with the Mediter- | 


ranean, ‘Ihe Rhone is also connected with the 
Loire by a railway, which passes through the 
important manufacturing town of St. Etienne. 

Ruove, a dep. of France, and, next to that of 
the Seine, the smallest in the kingdom, though, 
from its containing the city of Lyons, it be amouig 
the most populous; reg. $. between lat. 452 28° 
and 46° 18’ N., and Jong, 4° 20’ and 4° 55’ E,, 
having N, Saonc-et-Loire, W. and $, Loire, and 
X, Ain and Isire, from which it is principally 
separated by the rivers Rhone and Saone. Length, 
N. to 8, 53 m.; average breadth about 20 miles, 
‘Area, 274,081 hectares. Pop. 662,493 in is6lL. 
Surface mostly mountainous, being covgred with 
ramifications of the Cevennes. The dép, is well 
‘watered, but there are no navigable rivers, except 
the Rhone and Saone, It is estimated that it fas 
143,120 heetares arable land, 36,399 ditto mea- 
30,5 ards, and 34,466 woods. ‘The 
produce of corn is far below the internal demand, 
‘The produce of wine, the chief source of agric 
tural wealth, is supposed to exceed 450,000 hecio~ 
litres a year, ‘I'he wines produced in that portion 
of this dép. called the Beaujolais belong to the 
class of Macon wines. Of the other growths, pro- 
bably the best is the Cotc-Rotie, a red wine raised 
near Ampuis. Jt requires to be kept in the cask 
for five or six years before bottling, The white 
wines of Condrienx are also yery good. ‘The 
forests produce fine chestnuts ; but the quantity of 
timber they yield is insufficient for the demand of 
the important manufacturing districts round Lyons 
and St. Etienne, Fortunately coal is abundant, 
Neither homed cattle nor sheep are very nume- 
rous; bat a great many goats are kept, and in some 
places they have been crossed with the breed of 
Thibet. Front the milk of the goats on Mont 
@Or a cheese is made which fetches a high price. 
The silkworm is reared in some places, but the 
culture of the mulberry appears to be diminishing. 
Rhone is rich in minerals, Besides coal, iron, 
copperas, argentiferous lead, barytes, manganese, 
and tine marbles are obtained; and in this dep, are 
the two most productive copper mincs in France, 
those of Chessy and St, Rel. 

‘Lhe prineipal manufacture is that of silk stuffs, 
which is carried on upou a most extensive scale, 
Tt has been fully notice:l under the art. Los: 
which the reader is referral, The dep. ha 
manufactures of muslins at Tarare, 
cotton thread at Thizy and other towns, and of 
hardware, jewellery, glass, paper, paper hangings, 
and chemical products, ‘Taking inte aceount the 
small extent of the dep, it exbibits a much greater 
proportion than ordinary of the largenelass of pro- 
portia Rhone is divided into two arronds,, chicf 
vus Lyons and Villefranche, 3 

Ruronk, Boucuxs pu, (See Boucnes pu 
Ruoxe 

RIAZAN, a gov. of European Russia, between 
Jat, 83° and 53° 40" N., and long, 38° 20’ and 419 

5’ E.; having N. Viadimir, E, aud S. Tambof, 
and W. ‘Tula and Moscow. Area, 16,200 sq.m. 
Pop. 1,427,299 in 185%. Surface. generally flat. 
The Oka, ranning from W. to E., divides it into 
tyo unequal portions of very different aspect, The 
country S. of that river is the more elevated ; the 
air wholesome, and the soil fertile: in the N., on 
the contrary, the country is generally low, marshy, 
and covered with wootls, or destitute of culture. 
More corn is grown than is required for home 
consumption, the average produce being between 
5,000,000 and 6,000,000 chetwerts a year, ‘The 
forests, which are very exte cover above a 
third part of the surfuec; those belonging to 
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the crown comprise abont 428,000 deciatines, or 
1,284,000 acres. Hops, tobacco, and garden vege- 
tables are, in some districts, raised in large quan- 
tities. The proprictors of the pasture lands let 
them to praziers belonging to the Ukraine, who 
bring thither large herds, ‘The breed of horses is 
good; the Russian gov. has a dépét d’étalons at 
Shopine, Bees are supposed to produce about 
250,000 roubles a year. There are a few iron 
Mmiues and stone quarries, Manufactures have 
made some progress, ‘Those of glass and hard- 
ware occupy the first rank; and there are others 
of woollen, cotton, and linen fabrics, cordage, 
potash, and soap, with dyeing establishments, 
tannerics, and distilleries, A portion of the manu- 
factured goods is sent to Moscow, and by way of 
the Oka, down the Wolga; but the principal 
exports are the raw products of the gov., consisting 
of corn, cattle, honey, lard, iron, timber, and wooden 
articles, ‘Che pop. is priucipally Russian, but partly 


























of the Tartar stock. Riazan is subdivided into 12 
districts ; chief towns Riazan, the cap, Zaraisk, 





and Kacimof. 

Rrazax, a town of European Russia, cap. of 
the above gov., on the ‘froubege, a tributary of 
the Oka, 110 m, SE. Moscow, Pop, 24,162 in 
1858. The town consists of two distinct portions; 
an irregular fortress, with an earthen rampart, en- 
closing numerous churches, the episcopal palace, 
formerly the residence of the princes of Riazan, 
and the consistory ; and the town proper, in which 
are also numerous churches, with a fine edilice for 
the government oflices, several convents, a semi- 
nary and public library, and hospital, The town 
has greatly increased in size and importance with- 
in the last fifty years; but most of the houses are 
still of wood, and planks occupy the place of pave- 
ment in the streets, Kiazan is the seat of a mili- 
tary governor, with authority over the govs. of 
Riazan and Tambof, and of the chief judicial 
courts of its goy. It has a gymnasium, to which 
a society of arts was attached in 1820; a school 
of drawing and architecture, founded in 1824; 
schools for the children of official persons, and 
several of the principal manufactures in the gov, 
‘The old town of Riazan, destroyed by the ‘Tartars 
in 156, is distant about 33 m. SE. 

RIB VILLE (Germ. Rappolzweiler), a town 
of France, dép, Haut-Rhin, cap. cant., at the foot 
of the Vosges, 7m. N. Colmar. Pop. 7,181 in 
1861. Above it are the remuins of the old castle 
of Ribeaupierre; and in the immediate noigh- 
bourhood are some other ruined fortresses, and 
the principal remains of the ancient wall called 
the Heidenmauer (‘wall of the Pagans’), erected 

ta remote period along the top of the most E. 
range of the Vosges, It has manufactures of 
calicoes and cotton handkerchiefs, 

RICHMOND, a parl, and mun, bor, market 
town, and par, of England, the cap. of a district 
called Richnondshire, having a separate jurisdic- 
tion, W. div. wap. Gilling, N. riding co, York, on 
the declivity of a hill rising from the Swale, which 
half en es the town, and is crossed here by uo 
stone bridge; LL_m. SW. Darlington, and 41m. 
NNW, York, on the North Eastern railway, Pop. 
of parl, bor, 5,134 in 1861, Area of parl. bor., 
which comprises the pars. of Richmond and Aske, 
5,680 acres, The town, which is most pictur- 
esquely sitvatgd, commands, from many points, 
very fine views of the Swale, its bold rocky banks, 
and the well-wooded country around; and its ap- 
pearance is made more imposing by the ruins of 
its castle and keep, built on a rock above the river. 
The streets are irregularly laid out; but a very 
tine broad avenue leads from the Darlington and 
Northallerton rvads into an extensive market 
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place, surrounded by the principal shops and town 
hall, In the centre of the market square is a 
column, or cross, under which was formerly a re- 
servoir for water, brought by pipes from the neigh- 
bouring hamlet of Aistebeck; but the supply being 
deficient, a much larger quantity has been brought 
from Coalsgate, and a new and larger reservoir 
has been constructed for its reception. The houses 
are mostly built of a reddish sandstone; and the 
town, being well paved, lighted with gas, and 
kept remarkably clean, has a very neat appear- 
ance, The church, built on a slope facing the 
river, is principally in the perpendicular style, 
with a fine pinnacled tower; but some portions 
are clearly of an older date. ‘The Wesleyans and 
Baptists have places of worship, and there is 
Jarge Roman Catholic chapel with an attached 
school, The town has anational school, attended 
hy about 200 boys and girls, an infiust school, and 
Sunday schools, A free grammar school, founded 
in 9 Elizabeth, is well endowed with ‘property 
under the management of the corporation, who 
appoint its head-master, All natives, and the 
sons of residents within the bor. are admitted 
gratis, Another free school, for commercial pur- 
poses, is under the control of the corporation; in 
whose hands, also, are several charity e 

cluding endowments for almshouses, A s 
society and mechanics’ institute have attached 
libraries, aud there is a savings bank, There are 
no manufactures of importavee at Richmond. Its 
market is a very considerable one for corn, and for 
the accommodation of the dealers, a new market- 
house, 90 ft. long, was built in 1854. ‘The tow 
is inhabited by many wealthy families, who, with 
the neighbouring gentry, cause a pretty extensive 
retail trade, The training of race-horses is also 
considerable business ; and races are held annually 
in October, about a mile from the town, on a high 
moor, which has a commodious grand stand, About. 
1} m. NNW, is Aske Hall, a fine seat belonging 
to the Earl of Zetland; and near Catterick is 
Brough Hall, the residence of Sir W. Lawson. 

Richmond, which received its first royal charter 
in 8 Edward IIT, and was incorporated in the 19 
Eliz., is governed, under the Mun, itcform Act, 
by a mayor, 3 aldermen, and 12 councillors. 
Quarter and petty sessions for the bor, are held 
unier a recorder, and petty sessions for the wap. 
of West Gilling take place on alternate weeks. 
A civil court for the recovery of debts under 1007, 
another for the district of Richmondshire, and a 
court leet for the manor, are held a y 
and there is a monthly ecclesiastical court, under 
the archdeacon of Iichmond, The bor, has re. 
turned two mens. to the H. of C, since the 27 
Eliz, the right of election down to the ] 
Act being in the holders of burgage tenures, The 
Boundary Act enlarged the limits of the bor. by 
the addition of the par. of Easeby, and in I8t 
it had 806 reg, electors, It is also one of the 
polling places at elections for the N. riding of the 
¢o, Market on Saturday; three annual chartered 
and other fairs, 

The history of Richmond is closely associated ! 
with that of its castle, founded by Alan, the first 
earl of Richmond, who haying received from 
William the Conqueror the forfeited estates of the 
earl of Mercia, built the castle and part of the 
town of Richmond, to protect his family and pro- 
perty. Under the Norman monarchs, the title 
and property were possessed by different families, 
allied to the blood royal; and in the contest be- 
tween the houses of York and Lane: 
several times changed possessors, till at length 
they were vested in the crown by the accession of 
Henry, earl of Richmond, to the throne, under 
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the title of Henry VEE. Since this epoch, the 
castie has been allowed to full into partial decay. 
Ie still, however, bears marks of its former gran- 
deur and importance, The keep tower, of which 
the walls are nearly entire, is a Norman structure, 
about 100 ft. in height, the walls being 11 ft. 
thick; the lower story is supported by a vast co~ 
Jumn in the middle, from which spring circular 
arches, closing the top. The floors of the two 
upper rooms have fallen in; but a modern wooden 
staircase leads to an older flight in the walls, hy 
which the visitor may reach its summit, which 
commands an extensive and beautiful view of the 
surrounding country, The ruins of several other 
parts of the castle still remain, and latterly they 
have begn partially repaired. ‘In the SE. corner 
of the area is a ruinous tower, in which is a dun- 
geon, 13 or 14 ft. deep. The ground covered by, 
tht castle comprises nearly six acres: it belongs to 
the duke of Richmond and Lennox, on whose an- 
cestors it was conferred, with the title of duke, by 
Charles II. Here are also the rains of a movas- 
tery of Grey Friars, the steeple of which is a re~ 
markably fine specimen of the perpendicular style; 
and at Easeby are extensive and highly interest- 
ing remains of an abbey, built in the twelfth cen- 
tury, for Premonstratensian monks: the buildings 
are chiefly in the carly English style; the win- 
dows, both of the chapel and refectory, have some 
very clegant tracery. 

Tucastoxy (the Tivoli of London), a town and 
par, of England, upper div, hund. Kingston, co, 
Surrey, at the bottom and on the slope and sum- 
mit of an eminence rising from the S. bank of the 
hames; LO m. W. by S. London, on the London 
and South Western railway, Pop. of par. 10,026 
in 1861: area of par. 1,230 acres, The principal 
street extends the whole length of the town, rui- 
ning along the ridge on its W, side to the summit 
of the hill, and being, in the lower parts, parallel 
to the river, The other streets are of very inferior 
importance, The houses in the Jower part of the 
town are old-fashioned, and by no means large; 
but on the bill and outskirts are many handsome 
mansions, occupied by families of distinction, ‘The 
houses on the terrace, and the Star aud Garter 
hotel, at the summit of the hill, command very 
extensive and noble prospects of the Thames ani 
its rich valley, Windsor Castle being distinctly 
seen in the distance, 

«+ ‘Here let us sweep 
landscape, . . . 
a goodly prospect spreads around, 
les, and Woods and Inwns, and spires, 
ing towns and gilded streams, till all 
‘The siretching landscape into smoke dec! 
. Thomson's Summer. 
















































The church is a respectable structure, with a 
low embattled tower, and, till 1658, was a chapel- 
ofease to Kingston, to the rector of which par. 
the patronage still belongs. It has been much 
enlarged and repaired within the last century ; 
and contains the remains ef Thomson, the poet of, 
the ‘Seasons,’ who died here on the 27th of Ant. , 
1748; of Dr. Moore, author of ‘ Zeluco) Gilbert 
Waketicld, the scholar; and Kean, the actor, A 
district church has also been crected in the pointed 
style. There is a Rom. Cath. chapel, and the 
Independents, Baptists, Wesleyan and Calvinistic 
Methodists have places of worship, to most of 
which Sunday schools are attached, A charity 














school, fouuded here in 1713, aud subsequently 


endowed, furnishes gratuitons instruc 

0 poor children, 60 of whom reeei 
‘There are also three sels of almshous 
siderable endowments, and numerous money 
eharitics, 7 
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Richmond is more a place of pleasure than of 
business, though it has & considerable retail trade 
for the supply of the resident families and visitors. 

“It is a principal resort of visitors from London 
duting the summer months, conveyed thither 
partly by railway and partly by steamers and row 
boats. On the whole, hewever, the intiux of 
visitors to Richmond, at. least of the middle and 
Jower classes, has materially diminished of late 
years. 

Richmond Park, the principal entrance to which | 
js at the W. end of the terrace contiguous to the 
Star and Garter ILotel, formed by Charles T., com- 
prises an area of 2,253 acres, being about 8m, in 
circ, It consi tly of poor soil; but has a 
great variety of surface, is well stacked with deer, 
and perfectly open to the public, ‘The great) 
Jodge, whieh stands on rising ground, command- 
ing a fine prospect, was built by Sir K. Walpole, | 
ranger during the reigns of George I, and TI, at | 
an expense of 14,0002 Here, also, is a new or 
stone lode, built for a hunting seat by George I., 
and piven by George III. to Lord Sidmouth, by 
whom it was occupied till bis death, W 
called the Old Park extends along the Tham 
from Kew to Richmond, and includes the royal 
gardens and pleasure-grounds attached to Kew 
Palace. (See Krw.) This park is, how 
cessible to the public, except on certain day: 
and is considered as belonging rather to Kew 
than to Richmond. ‘The Green, at the bottom of j 
the town, forms a paraliclegram almost as large 
ax Lincoln’s Inn Fields; it is used in summer for 
playing matches at cricket: on one side of the 
grecn is a handsome public walk. 

Richmond (formerly called Sheen) was for een- 
turies the site of a royal palace; but at what 
period it was erected is uncertain, though it be- 
came a fixed residence of royalty as early as the 
4th century. Henry V. rebuilt it in a magnili- 
cent style. Henry Vil, held a tournament here, 
in 1492, soon after which, the building having 
been destrayed by fire, a mew palace was erected 
by that monarch, who gave the manor its present 
name, being that of bis own title, pre 
his accession to the crown: be dicd here in 

But its principal distinction consists in the fa 
that when the emperor Charles V. visited England 
in 1528, he was lodged in this palace, Queen 
Elizabeth was imprisoned in it by her sister Ma 
and it afterwards became one of her favourite 
palaces, and here she died, on the 2th March, 
1603, During the commonwealth, the palace 
was sold by the parliamentary: commissioners for 
10,7837,; and the whole appears to have been then 
dismantled and demolished, nothing now remain-9 
jug, except afew of the out-olfices, its site being 
ipied by several modern mansious held om 
.¢ from the crown, On the N, side of the 
Jace once stond a monastery, founded by Henry 
Carthusian monks, the revenues of whieh, 
ion, were estimated at 9634 A 






































ra 
V., for 
at the dissolut 
Franciscan convent, founded here in 1499. by 


Jlenry VIL, was suppressed with the other in 
1534, The eustom of Borough English, by which, 
jn the event of the father’s dying intestate. lands 
descend to the youngest son, or, in default of 
heirs male, to the youngest daughter, prevails in 
the manor of Richmond. 
RrewMOND, a city aud port of entry of the U.S. 

of N. America, cap. state of Virginia, on James 
Jtiver, about 130m, from its mouth in Chesapeake 
Bay, and 105 SSW. Washingtor. Pop. 32,350 
in 1860, The situation of Richmond is very 
striking, The town is built on rising grounds of 
varisus shapes, descending to the castward. 
chief strect is handsome and spacious, and there 
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is a fine square covering about 10 acres, planted 
with trees, and laid out in gravel walks. In this 
square is the capitol, an elegant building on the 
modet of the Afuison carrée at Nismes, erected 
shortly after the war of independence. Ht has a 
statue of Washington, by Houdon, A public 
library has been established in the senate hall, 
which has also a portrait of Jefferson, Near it is 
the city hall, a neat Doric structure. The churches 
are numerous, and one ocenpics the site of the 
theatre destroyed by fire, with great loss of Tife, 
in 1811, The Virginian armoury, the penitentiary, 
and a new theatre, include the other chief objects 
of notice. ‘The city is abundantly supplicd with 
water from three reservoirs, Richmond is favour- 
ably situated for commerce. It stands at the head. 
of the tide-water, in James River, and is con- 
nected by James River Canal with Buchanan, 
175 m, distant, and by railwayswith Aquia Creek 
and Petersburg, It is consequently the natural 
dept for the wheat, hemp, and other produce ofa 
large extent of country. Immediately above the 
city are some falls, beyond which the river is 
navigable by boats for upwards of 200 m. The 
falis supply valuable water power, which is used 
to work flour, cotton, paper, and rolling mills, 
Richmond has also a cannon foundry, and tobacco 
factories, The suburb of Manchester is connected 
with Richmond by two bridges; and with some 
coal mines, 13 m, distant, by a railway, ‘The 
town gained distinction during the late eivil war 
in the United States, when it became the seat of 
the central government of the so-called Con- 
fedlerute States. It was taken by the United 
States troops early in 1865, and its capture proved 
the signal for the end of the tremendous struggle 
for power between the Northern and Southern 
states of the great American republic, 

RICKMANSWORTH, a market-town and par. 
of England, co, Herts, hund, Cashio, on the Gade, 
18 m. NI. London, Area of par, 9,740 acres, 
Pop. 4,873 in 1861." The parish church has been. 
rebuilt with the exception of the embattled tower, 
which belonged to the old church, ‘Phe town has 
an endowed national schoo}, and other minor and 
Sunday schools, and two almshouses, It is po- 

J by two constables and two head-boroughs, 
In its nity are several streams, on which con- 
siderable fiour and paper mills have been erected. 
Its trade is facilitated by the Grand Junction 
canal, which passes close by the town, 

Moor Park, a seat of the Marquis of West- 
minster, in the vicinity, was once the residence of 
Cardinal Wok: but it has since been rebuilt in 
the modern style. The Grove, belonging to Lord. 
Clarendon, and other seats, are also in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood. 

RIGA, an important city and river port of 
European Russia, cap. of Livonia, on the Dwina 
or Duna, about 9m. from its embouchure in the 
Gulf of Riga, 290 m, SW, St. Petersburg, with 
which itis connected by railway. Pop. 72,436 in 
1869, Riga is strongly fortified. It consists of 
the town, properly so called, and the suburbs, 
the former being entirely inclosed by the fortiti- 
cations. Streets in the town narrow, crooked, 
and houses generally brick: in the suburbs, which 
are much more extensive, the streets are broad. 
and regular, and the houses mostly of wood, One 
of the suburgs lies on the left bank of the river, 
the communication with it being maintained by 
a floating bridge about 2,400 ft. in length. Among 
the pubhe buildings are the cathedral, consecrate 
in S211, and rebuilt in 1547; the church of St. 
Peter, built in 1406, with a tower 440 ft. in height, 


























e+} being the most elevated in the empire, and com~- 


manding a fine view of the city and adjacent 
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country; the castle, the seat of the chancellery, 
and of the general and civil governors; hall of 
the provincial states; town-house; exchange and 
arsenal, A magnificent colunin, surmounted by a 
colossal bronze Victory, was erected in 1817, by 
the mercantile body, in honour of the Emperor 
Alexander and the Russian army. Among the 
Titerary establishments are a gymnasium, a 
lyceum, a school of navigation, and various cle- 
mentary schools, a public library, an observatory, 
and asociety of Lettonian literature, Manu- 
facturcs of no great importance, though, of late, 
materially improved. The manufactures of cotton, 
cloth, and rugs are the most important. There 
are also sugar-houses, tobacco niatufactories, and 
breweries, : 

Owing to her situation on a large navigable 
river, Riga is the entrepét of an extensive country; 
and is, in respect of foreign commerce, the next 
town in the Russian dominions to Petersburg. 
Corn used to be the principal article of export; 
and thongh its value is now surpassed by that of 
flax and hemp, it is still very considerable. The 
principal articles of export during the year 1863 
with their yalue in British sterling, were as 
follows :— 


£ £ 
Flax «+» 1,882,325 | Oats . ° - 64,545 
Flax Tows . 5,160 Crushing Linseed 122,105 
Hemp. «+ 676,630 . Sowing Linscol 296,970 
Hemp Tows . 5,655 Tobacco . «22,365 
Hemp Seed. 10,050 : Wood . + « 277,120 
Ryo oe 22,110 ' Miscellaneous . 478,990 


Barley... 83,625 ; 
The countries to which shipments of these 

articles were made, and the value of the merchan- 

dise shipped to them in 1863, were as follows :— 


Croat Britain . 
Yrance . 
Belgium . . 


& ; £ 
7,812,705 | Sweden & Norway 253,610 
215,979 | Spain & Portugal 118.1 

3,175 | Hanse Towns . 7 
Tolland... 384,650 | Other Countries 1 
Denmark + W626 


The total amount of British and Foreign ship- 
ping at this port dwing the year 1863, was as 
follows :— 








29,690 





Clearances 























Entries | 
Nations ——— - 
' Vessels} Tons | Yess Tons 
British. 363 | 74,345 | 
Russian. «| 248) 48,750 | 
Hanoverian ay | 228] 2120! 
Norwegian an | 
‘Swedish . } 198| 23,400! 1981 23,400 
Dutch. =. | 165] 22,570; 165 22,570 
Mecklenburg «| 328| 22,850! 128 
Prussian +] 115! 22,180: 5 
Danish 105} 10,600 
Oldenburg . . 88 | 11,180! 
French ~~ . «| 52| 13,000; 
Lubeck . . 46 7,220 | 
Belgian. at 1,100! 
Bremen. , 2 670 
Portuguese. 2 400 | 
Total . 

















The imports consist principally of sugar and 
other colonial products, dye-stuifs, wines, cotton, 
cotton-stuffs, and cotton-yarn. There is a bar at 
the mouth of the river which has usually from 12 
to 18 ft. water; and it is customar} for vessels 
drawing more than this to load and unload the 
whole or a part of their cargoes at Bolderas, a 
small port outside the bar. The entrance io the 
river at Dunamunde, is guarded by a fort, where 
is alse. the custom-heuse, Riga’ has increased 
very rapidly. Under Catherine LL, its pop, did 
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not exceed 20,000; in 1824 it amounted to 
39,908; and in 1835 to 57,388. It bas’ ocea- 
sionally suffered considerably from inundations, 


RIMINI (an, Ariminum), a city of Italy, prov.’ 


Forli, between the rivers Marecchia (an. Arimi- 
nus), and Ansa (an, Aprusa), within aboot 2m. 
of the embouchure of the former in the Adriatic, 
284 m. ESE. Forli, and about the same distance 
SE. Ravenna, on the railway from Bologna to 
Ancona. Pop. 16,850 in 1862.” The city is walled, 
and entered hy several gates. A long street tra- 
verses it, terminating on the N. at the Porta di 
San Giuliano, whence emerges the Emilian way, 
leading to Piacenza; and on the S. at the Porte 
Romana, where ends the Flaminian way, con- 
ducting thither from Rome, The town is well 
built, “having some good streets aud handsome 
marble palaces; but, like most other Italian 
cities, it has a dull, melancholy, and deserted 
appearance, The cathedral, said to have been 
built on the ruins of a temple of Castor and 
Pollux, was restored and altered by Alberti in 
the 15th century, and has a very elegant ex- 
terior, to which, however, the iuterior offers a, 
lamentable contrast. In it are some tombs of 
the Malatesta family, once lords of Rimini, The 
church of San Giuliano has a fine altar-piece by 
Paul Veronese, and several good paintings by 
Guido, and other masters; in that of St, Augustin 
is a ceiling handsomely painted in fresco. It 
has a handsome town-house, theatre, a bowling 
green, and a good fish market; and in the Gam- 
balunga palace is an extensive library, liberally 
thrown open to the public. The castle built here 
by Sigismund I. is falling into decay. The prin- 
cipal square is embellished with a fountain and 
a statue of Pope Paul V.; and in another of the 
open spaces is a small platform, or pedestal of 
a column, which, according to an apocryphal, 
tradition, was the suggestun on whieh Crsar 
harangued his troops after passing the Rubicon! 
At the S, entrance of the city is a trinmphal 
arch, raised in honour of Augustus, and in most 
respects worthy of admiration ; it was surmounted 
in the middle ages by a Gothic battiement, Both 
rivers are crossed by solid bridges; that over the 
Marecchia appears, from the inscriptions, to have 
been commenced by Augustus, and finished by 
‘Tiberius. It is of inarble, 220 ft. in length, and 
has five arches, Critics differ as to its merit as 
a work of art; but being still in excellent pre- 
servation, there can be no difference of opinion 
as to the solidity of its construction. Without 
the walls are the traces of an amphitheatre, and 
other remains of antiquity, The port of Rimini, 
an the Adriatic, at the mouth of the Marcechia, 
is so much obstructed by sand, as to admit small 
vessels only. Rimini has manufactures of silk, 
glass, and earthenware; and the surrounding 
county being very fruitful, it has a considerable 
trade in corn, and furnishes quantities of fish to 
the neighbouring towns. 

in antiquity Ariminum was of far more im: 
portance than at present, Jt was the first con- 
siderable town on the E, coast of the peninsula, 
after crossing: the Rubicou (the boundary between 
Cisalpine Gaul and Italy, properly so called), and 
was regarded as one of the bulwarks of the latter, 
A Roman colony was planted in it anno w.c. 485, 
and at a subsequent period it received another 
colony, It was occupied by Cesar immediately 
after he had crossed the Rubicon, and was honoured 
with the especial patronage of Augustus, It was 
given by Pepin, with the rest of Romagna, to the 
Holy See, to which, With few intermissions, it 
belonged till 1860, when it came to form part of 
the new kingdom of Italy, 
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RIO DE JANEIRO, or simply Rio, a city and 
sea-port of Tirazil, of which it is the cap., and the 
largest. and most important commercial city of, 
8. America, on the W. side of one of the finest 
hays in the world, 80 m, W. Cape Frio; lat. (light- 
house, in “Fort Sta, Craz) 22° 54’ S., long. 43° 7’ 
15” W. Pop. 195,300 in 1863, of whom about. 
half are whites, and the rest mostly negro slaves, 
‘The city, which is in the shape of a parallelo- 
gram, is situated on- level ground, at the foot of 
hills, and has a fine appearance from the Hay. 
The older portion, or that adjoining the sea, is 
divided on the W, from what may be called the 
new town by a large open space, the Campo da 

‘Honora, The style of architecture is in general 
mean, resembling that of the older parts of Lis- 
bon; and though great improvements hive been 
effected since the emigration of the court of Por- 
tugal to Rio in 1807, a great deal remains to be 
done before it be entitled to rank even with a 
second-rate European town, The streets, which 
are mostly straight, and intersect each other at 

t angles, are pretty generally furnished with 

‘ottoirs, and paved with blocks of granite. But, 
though many of them have been widened of late 
years, and otherwise improved, they are still, for 
the most part, narrow and dirty, with a water- 
course in the centre, the usual reeeptacle of the 
filth from the houses. The houses, which are 
mostly of granite, or of granite and wood, are 
seldom more than two stories in height. rough, 
or whitewashed, with red tile roofs. They are 
narrow, but decp in proportion to the height, the 
lower story is commonly occupied by the shop or 
workhouse, and, in the houses of people of dis- 
tinetion, hy the stable and cvach-house; the 
second story (and third, if there be one) com- 
prising the family apartments, ‘The mildness of 
the climate, which is here a perpetual spring, ren- 
dering artificial heat unnecessary, there are bo 
tire-places except in the kitchens, and, conse- 
quently, very few chimneys, which, to a stranger 
from Europe, gives the city a bald and, as it were, 
® truncated appearance. The windows in the 
second story generally open upon iron verandas, 
the jalousies having been remoyed by order of 
government, In the outskirts of the town the 
streets are unpayed, and the houses of only one 
iloor, low, mean, and dirty, with doors anc win- 
dows of lattice-work, opening outwards to the 
annoyance of the passengers. Inside the houses 
it is usual for all the apartments on the same 
jloor to commusivate above the partitions, which 
do not extend to the ceiling. This, though it 
destroys privacy, is advantageous, by allowing 
that free circulation of air. ‘ 

There are numerous churches in the city, but 

none of them can be called fine buildings, or are 
worth the notice of travellers from Europe. ‘The 
cathedral, or church of Nossa Senhora da Gloria, 
on a lofty hill, on the §, side of the city, is a con- 
spicnous object from a distance, and especially 
from the bay, There are several conven: esta- 
pbHshments; a misericordia, with an attached hos- 
‘pital; a foundling hospital; an institution where 
female orphans, born of white married parents, 
are educated and portioned off in marriage, with 
other charitable institutions, 

+ Water is co into the city from a neigh- 
houring lofty hill (2,308 ft.), called the Corcovado, 
by a magnificent aqueduct, constructed in 1740. 
‘The water is thenee conveyed to public fountains 
in diferent parts of the city, and a good many 
persons earn a Hivelihood by carrying water from 
these fountains to private families. “The town is 
very indifferently Hhied. ‘There are but few inns 
and hotels, and ibose mostly y inferior: they 
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are wholly for the accommodation of strangers, 
being rarely visited by the townspeople. The 
royal palace forms two sides of a fargo, or ob- 
long space, opening to the bay near the prin- 
cipal landing-place. It consists partly of the old 
palace of the viceroy. and partly of a convent for~ 
merly belonging to the Carmelites, and is wholly 
destitute of architectural beauty. Among the. 
other public buildings may be specified a new and 
handsome theatre, the exchange, the old college 
of the Jesuits, and the episcopal palace and royal 
villa of Christovao, in the environs, 

‘The principal banking establishment at Rio is 
the Bank of Brazil, instituted by the government, 
on the model of the Bank of France. he capital 
of the bank is 33,060,000 mireis, in 165,000 shares 
of 200 milreis each, or 4,133,383/. 63. 8d., with the 
tight of emission of notes to treble the amount of 
its capital. The bank is bound to redeem the 
government treasury notes in circulation in the 
empire, at one time to the amount of 56,000,000 
milr,, to the extent of 2,000,000,000 milr. per ann. 

Neither education nor literature are in a very 
flourishing state, ‘There are, however, sundry 
lyceums and grammar schools, and a great many 
private licensed academies. Among the principal 
educational institutions may be specified a school 
of surgery, military and commercial academies, 
an academy of arts, and a national museum, In 
the vicinity is a very good botanic garden, 
comprising about four acres, including, among 
other exotics, numerous specimens of the tea 
plant. Near the baperial palace is the public 
library, containing from 50,000 to 70,000 vols, 
‘The police and health of the city have been mate- 
tially improved within the last dozen years. ‘The 
market-place consists of a collection of booths, for 
the sale of vegetables, which are at once abun- 
dant, excellent, and cheap. The farina of the 
Jatropha Manihot is here the grand substitute 
for bread stuffs, and is extensivel y used, forming, 
with bananas, the principal food of the negroes. 

Commerce,--The trade of Rio is very extensive, 
and has increased rapidly during the last few 
years. It is now by far the ‘greatest mart for the 
export of coffee. The following table shows the 
iy ntity and values of the exports of the port of 
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Articios Quantity Vaines 
Milrcis Dols. 

Coffee. . arrobas| 6,891,872 | 43,324,110 oun 
Diamonds . ocitavas 6,070 | 2,468,725 400. 
| Cotton Wool. arrobas} 6,008 58,351 920 
| ug Maat alquieras| 26,910 24,533 880 
Gold Dust . oitavas} 1080741 38,944 500 
» inBars. 187,177 | 737,282 800 
Honey. .  bbs.| 521,080 000 
Hides, Dry . “on 430,389 450) 
» Salted, . nos} 42,636 009 
Tpecacuanha. . Ibs.j 42,048 000 
Run. _. — galls.| 806,689 960 
Rosewood, Logs. doz. 987 O16 
Sugar, White arrobas| 47,244 430 
» . Brown yy 401,541 860 
Starch . . « Ibs.] 306,069 450) 
Silver, in Bars oitavas| 11,874 300 
Sweetmeats . . Ibs,| 114,112 120 
Tobacco, Roll arrobas| $1,314 709 
«Leafy 11,129 100 
Tapioca. gy 54,16 ovo 
Miscellaneous. . ai 755,927 319 
. cies teal 

Total Exports. 52,810,708 214 





~The total, at an exchange, 27d. per milrci, is equal to 
£5,899,587 15s. 7d. 


The subjoined table shows the countries to 
which the above were exported in 1862-03 : 
































64 RIOM 
Countries Total Values 
Rela. Dolx. 
Great Britain and Possessions. | 9,194,903 688 
Channel—-Ports not designated 12,181,822 912 
France and Possessions . . 10,333,520 642 
‘United States + . . 9,696,039 860 
Portugal and Possessions. 1,734,966 743 
River Plate States . . 1,611,929 642 
Sweden and Norway . . 1,913,512 400 
Hanseatic Towns . . . 1,408,765 970 
Russia. . 4 . . 591,557 070 
Mealy. io. 9) Pan eee 339,256 430 
>» Mediterranean for orders 701,758 000 
Denmark . % . 912,734 400 
Belgium te te 945,497 950 
Austria . ee 374,395 650 
Spain . . . . ‘00 
Turkey . eee 
Chili . . . . 
Mexico. 5 2 ee i 
Sundry Ports not specified . | 
| 
Total Value exported . » | 52,810,706 214 | 





At an exchange of 20d, per reis, equal to £5,899,537 
Ibs. 7a. 


The principal article of import consists of cot- 
ton goods, the value of which amounts to full one- 
third of the total value of the imports, Next to 
cottons are woollen, linen, and silk manufactures, 
wines, jewellery, and ironmongery: flour, meat, 
fish, butter, and other articles of provision; 
spirits, salt, earthenware, paper, and a host of 
other articles. 

Harbour —The harbour of Rio is one of the 
finest in the world, Its entrance is marked by a 
remarkable hill, in the form of a sugar loaf, 900 ft. 
in height, close to its W. side; while on the oppo- 
site side of the bay, at the distance of about 1} m., 
is the fort of Santa Craz, on which is a light- 
house. There is, also, a light-house, having the 
Jantern elevated about 800 ft. above the sea level, 
on Itha Raza (Flat Island), about 10 m. 8, from 
the mouth of the harbour, Ships may enter 
either by night or day, there being no obstruction 
or danger of any kind. The water in the bay is 
sufficient to float the largest ships of war; and it 
is extensive enough to accommodate the navies of 
all the countries in the world. 

RIOM (an. Ricomagus), a town of France, dép. 
Puy-de-Déme, cap.arrond,, on a hill, 8 m, N. by 
E, Clermont, Pop. 10,863 in 1861, The town is 
well built ; but the houses are mostly in an anti- 
quated style, and being wholly constructed of 
Volvic lava, with which it is also paved, it has a 
singularly sombre appearance, It has several 
handsome public fountains, and its churches, hos 
pitals, the various public offices, and the sub-pre- 
fecture, are good buildings. One of its promenades 
is ornamented with a statue of Desaix. Riom is 
the seat of a reyal court for the déps. Puy-de- 
Dome, Allier, Cantal, and Haut-Loire; and of 
tribunals of primary jurisdiction and commerce, 
Tt produces cotton and Tinen cloths, candles, Jea- 
ther, and brandy ; and has a large trade in agri- 
cultural produce, It was formerly the cap, of 
Auvergne, and the residence of its dukes, spme 
remains of whose castle still exist; and it con- 
tines to rank as the second town within the 
ancient limits of that province. Among the dis- 
tinguished individuals belonging to Riom may 
be specified Gregory of Tours, and the learned 
Jesuits J. and A, Sirmond. 

RIPON, a city, parl. and mun, bor. and market 
town of England, N, riding co. York, lower div, 
wap. Claro, on the Ure, close to its confluence 
with the Skill, 22. m. NW. York, and 222 m. 
NWN. London by Great Northern railway. Pop. 
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of parl. bor. Gvhich comprises the township of 
Ripon with part of the district of Bondgate), 6,172 
in 1861. The appearance of Ripon is that of a 
very respectable and wealthy country town. The 
streets are irregularly laid out, but clean, and well 
lighted with gas, many of them meeting in the 
market place, a spacious square surrounded with 
good shops, having in its centre an obelisk 90 ft. 
in height, surmounted by the city arms, and on 
its 8. side a particularly handsome town-hall, 
comprising courts, offices, and a handsome room 
for balls and public meetings. Ripon minster, 
erected in 1836 into a cathedral, and built in the 
14th and 15th centuries, is one of the best pro- 
portioned churches in England. It is a cruciform 
structurg, with a tower rising from the intersection 
of the nave and transepts, besides two others (each 
110 ft. in height) at the W, end, Its length, from 
EF. to W., is 266 ft. ; breadth of choir and aisles, 
67 {t.; and length of transepts, 132 ft. ‘This 
venerable edifice,’ says Mr. Britton, ‘contains 
various parts worthy of attention, particularly its 
W. front, a very fine specimen of bold early Eng- 
lish, and, except the battlements and pinnacles, 
without alteration, A part of the church is Nor- 
man, and a great portion of the transepts but 
little later, The choir is partly decorated; and 
§. of it is a Norman crypt, above which are some 
Norman buildings used as vestries, At the i. 
end of the choir, which is sadly disigured by 
heavy modern galleries, is a decorated E. window 
of five lights with very elegant tracery, The 
nave is very light, exhibiting some extremely fine 
composition; and there is a considerable quantity 
of good screen-work, both in wood and stone.’ The 
chapter comprises a dean, subdean, and six canons, 
who divide among them a net revenue of 6334 
Ripon was erected into a bishopric in 1888, the 
diocese comprising most of the populous parts of 
the W, riding, with the liberty of Richmondshire 
in the N, riding. The annual revenue of the see 
is 4,5002, chiefly derived from the surplus fund 
formed out of the deductions from the revenues of 
the larger sees. Trinity church, built and en- 
dowed in 1826 at a cost of above 13,0002, is a 
Gothic cruciform structure, with lancet windows, 
and has accommodation for upwards of 1,000 per- 
sons, The Wesleyan Methodists have two places 
of worship, and there is one each for Independents 
and Primitive Methodists, The town has several 
Sunday schools, besides which there are national 
schools both for boys and girls, and an endowed 
blue-coat school. A grammar school, founded in 
1555, has an endowment producing about 8702. a 
year: it is free, for Latin, Greck, and English 
grammar, to the sons of all residents, besides 
whom the mpaster may receive boarders and pay- 
scholars. The town has several almshouses and 
money-charities, and a dispensary furnishes relief 
to the sick poor. A mechanics’ institute, subscrip~ 
tion library, and news-reom are comprised m 
‘the public rooms,’ 2 large and rather handsome 
building, erected by subscription, having attached 
gardens and pleasure-grounds. A theatre was 
built in 1792, but it has been converted into a 
dept and riding-school for the York yeomanry 
cavalry. é : 
Kipen was formerly celebrated for its manufac- 
ture of spurs, and the expression ‘as true steel as 
Ripon rowels,’ was once proverbial for men of in- 
tegrity and intrepidity. It had also a consider- 
able manufacture of woollen-cloth ; but both these 
branches of industry have long ceased to exist, 
Linen-weaving, malting, and tanning are pursued 
to some extent; and, as scen above, saddle-trees 
and saddlery are made in pretty large quantities, 
It is a large staple for wool, bought up here by the 
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clothiers of Leeds and Halifax; and it has an 
excellent corn-market. In 1767, the Ure naviga- 
tion was brought. up to the town, which is thus 
rendered accessible by barges of 30 tons. 

Ripon is a bor. by prescription, but received a 
charter from James I. Under the Mun. Reform 
Act it is governed by a mayor, 3 aldermen, and 
12 councillors, The bor. has a commission of the 
peace under a recorder; a county court, before 
which 448 plaints were entered in 1848; anda 
separate manor-court held by the dean and chap- 
ter, having jurisdiction over the district, called 
‘canon fee.’ Ripon has sent 2 mems. to the H. of 
C. since the reign of Edward VL, the right of 
election being, previously to the Reform Act, in 
the holders of burgage tenures, all of whieh had, 
for many years, been in the possession of a single 
individual. The limits of the par. bor., as fixed 
by the Boundary Act, comprise the entire town 
ship of Ripon with a part of the township of 
munderby-cum-Bondgate, Reg. electors, 353 in 
1865, Large markets on Thursday, abounding 
with all kinds of agricultural produce, and six 
yearly fairs, 

Ripon derives its name from its position in ripé 
of the river Ure, but whether of Roman or Saxon 
foundation is wholly unknown. A monastery, 
founded here A.p, 661, attained considerable ce- 
lebrity ; ic was, however, destroyed by the Scotch 
in the reign of Edward [1., aud was not afterwards 
restored, 

RIVE-DE-GIER, a rapidly increasing town of 
France, dép, Loire, cap. cant. on the Gier, a tribu- 
tary of the Rhone, at the head of the canal of 
Givors, and on the railway from St. Etienne to 
Lyons; 12 m. NE, the former, and 30 m. SW. the 
latter. Pop, 14,202 in 1861. The town was for- 
merly fortilied, but its works have been destroyed, 
and it is now principally remarkable for its com- 
mercial activity, sharing largely in the growing 
prosperity of the country along the Rhone, and 
the districts round Lyons and St. Etienne, It has 
extensive manufactures of glass wares; and its 
coal-mincs furnish a large proportion of the coal 
required in the hardware factories of St. Eticune, 
It has_also hardware manufactures of its own. 
The offices of the Givors Canal Company, and 
the noble reservoir belonging to that ¢: 
the most remarkable public works at 


Gier, 

ROANNE (supposed _to be the Rodumna of 
Ptolemy), a town of France, dép. Jire, cap, 
arrond,, on the Loire, here crossed by a new 
bridge, 30m. N. Montbrison, on the railway from 
Lyons to Moulins, Pop. 17,268 in 1861, Roanne 
is a pretty, well-built, open, straggling town, with 
a good quay, a large hospital, a handsome theatre, 
and & communal college, having a good library 
and cabinet of natural history, It is the seat of a 
tribunal of original jurisdiction, and a chamber of 
manufactures; and is a depét for the manufac- 
tures of Lyous and the SE, of France, passing to 
the central and NW, déps. _ It also manufactures 
muslins, calicoes, and woollen fabrics; and has 
some trade in corn, wine, flour, timber, and char- 
coal, Various remains of antiquities have been 
discovered in and near the town, 

ROCHDALE, a par. bor, market town, and 

ar, of England, middle div., hund. Salford, co. 

aucaster, on the Roch, trib. of the Irwell; 11 m. 
NNE. Manchester; 37'm, ENE. Liverpool, and 
200 m, NW, London by Lancashire and Yorkshire 
railway. Pop. of par, bor. (which comprises all 
within the limits of a cirele described with a radius 
of } m, from the town-hall), 38,184 in £861, ‘The 
town consists of several streets, greatly improved 
of late years: the principal thoroughfare, in which 

Vou. TV, 
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are the market-house and town-hall, being wide 
and lined with brick houses. The streets generally 
are well paved, lighted with gas, and well supplied 
with water from four reservoirs in the township of 
Wardleworth. Here are two assembly-rooms, a 
small theatre, a commodious aol, and workhouses. 
The parish church, a structure of Norman and 
early English architecture, with a square pin- 
nacled tower, stands on an eminence, to which - 
there is an ascent from the lower part of the town 
by a flight of 126 steps: the living is a vicarage, 
of the annual value of 1,780, in the gift of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. The town has six 
other churches, and numerous places of worship 
for different denominations of dissenters, among 
{ whom Methodists, Independents, and Baptists are 
the prevailing bodies, Each chureh and chapel 
has a Sunday school, attended by great numbers 
of children. The town has a large national school, 
another well-endowed establishment, called the 
Afoss schol, for the gratuitous education of 40 
boys and 20 girls; a free grammar school, founded 
in 1564, and attended by about 45 boys; an en- 
dowed girls’ schoo}, and’ numerous moneyed cha- 
ities, A dispensary and ladies’ charity furnish 
relief to the sick poor; besides which there are 
Bible, tract, and other religious associations, a 
literary society, an horticultural society, anda 
savings’ bank. 

Rochdale is a principal seat of the woollen and 
cotton manufactures, especially the former: the 
woollen articles produced here consist principally 
of baizes, flannels, and kerseys; and those of 
cotton, of strong calicoes, fustians, and similar ar- 
ticles, About 10,000 hands are employed in the 
cotton factories and print works, and 6,000 in tho 
baize, flannel, and other woollen factories. There 
are also numerous hand-loom weavers, though 
power-looms have been extensively introduced 
witbin the last few years, Hat-makingis pursued on 
a considerable scale, and numerous hands are em- 
ployed in the town and neighbourhood in making 
machinery. Coal and stone abound in the neigh- 
bourhood, and the par. comprises 10 collieries, 
Tron ore*has been found in considerable quantities 
in Butterworth township, and flags are quarried 
at Spotland. Rochdale r s means of communica- 
tion with Manchester and Liverpool westward, and 
with Halifax, Leeds, and other towns, eastward, 
both by canal and railway. The Rochdale Canal, 
which passes near the town, uniting westward 
with the Duke of Bridgewater’s Canal, and east- 
ward with the @alder and Ribble Navigation, 33 
m, in length, cost upwards of 600,002, and is 
supplied, at its summit-level, by large reservoirs, 
ore of which covers 130 acres, It was opened in 
1804, and the daily traffic may amount to 1,400 
tons, ‘The Manchester and Leeds railway passes 
through the district; and in Calderbrook town- 
ship 1s a tunnel 2,860 yards long, chiefly cut 
through the solid rock, 80 ft. below the surface. 

Notwithstanding its pop. and manufacturing 
importance, Rochdale had no representative in the 
legislature till the passing of the Reform Act, 
which conferred on it the privilege of sending 1 
mem, to the H, of C,, the electoral limits being de- 
fined, as above stated, in the local act of 6 Geo, IV., 
c. 101, Reg, electors, 1,416 in 1865. It is also a 
polling-place for the 8, div. of Lancashire. The 
town is under the jurisdiction of the co, magis- 
trates, and has a county-court. Markets on Mon- 
day and Saturday : fairs, May 14, Whit Tuesday, 
and Noy, 7, for horses and cattle. . 

ROCHEFORT, a maritime town, and the third 
‘ naval port of France, dép, Charente-Inférieure, on 
jibe Charente, about 12 m, (by water) from its 
| Mouth, opposite thé isle of Olerén, and 10 me SSE, 
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La Rochelle, with which it is connected by rail- 
way. Pop. 70,285 in 1861, The city is situated 
at the extremity of an extensive plain, and is 
shaped like a bow, the are formed by the ramparts, 
and the chord by the river, The town, which is 
wholly of modern date, having been founded under 
Louis XIV., is well Jaid out and built, though the 
houses want elevation. Some of the principal 
streets are planted with double rows of poplars; 
and in the centre of the town is the Place d’Armes, 
a large and regular square, planted, and orna- 
mented with a fountain, which, with other foun- 
tains, provide the inbabs. with an abundant supply 
of river water. The port is capacious, and deep 
enough to receive vessels of the largest size, having 
20 ft, water at low ebb, and more than 40 ft, at 
high tide. The mercantile harbour, separated from 
the sport militaire, admits vessels of from 800 to 
900 tons. ‘fhe naval yard is entered by the Porte 
de Soleil, a handsome gateway constructed in 1828, 
on either side of which are lodges for the guard, 
the agents for the surveillance of the port and offi- 
cers of the customs. It comprises building-docks 
for ships of from 60 to 120 guns; sawing, brass 
and copper mills impelled by steam ; a sail-loft, 
model workshop, a bagne, or prison, capable of 
accommodating 1,000 convicts; a rope-house, in 
which cables upwards of 400 yards in length are 
made, and a naval and military arsenal, biscuit 
manufactory, and stores for materials of every kind 
necessary in the fitting-out of ships of war. The 
cables and ship-biscuit made at this port are ad- 
mitted to be the best in France. The naval hos- 

ital without the town comprises 9 separate build- 
ings, furnishing accommodation for 1,200 patients. 
The residence of the naval commandant is a fine 
building, surrounded by gardens, which are open 
to the public, Rochefort is the seat of a maritime 
prefecture, and tribunals of original jurisdiction 
and commerce, and has schools of naval gunnery, 
hydrography (2d class), medicine, drawing, and 
music; a society of arts and literature, Bible so- 
ciety, and public library. It has a few vinegar 
factories and sugar refineries; but ship-building is 
by far the most important branch of industry, and 
the ship-builders of the mercantile port construct 
handsome vessels for the coasting trade and cod 
fisheries, The little trade otherwise enjoyed by 
Rochefort is principally in corn, wines, salt, and 
brandy. The town was formerly very unhealthy, 
but itthas been greatly improved by the drainage 
of the adjacent country. 

ROCHELLE (LA), a town and sea-port of 
Frauce, dép. Charente-Inférieure, of which it is 
the cap., on the Atlantic, 76 m. 8. by E. Nantes, 
and 93 m, NNW. Bordeaux, with which and Peris 
it is connected by railway. Pop, 18,904 in 1861. 
-Rochelle has an admirable commercial position, 
‘The town forms, as it were, the bottom of a small 
gulf, which serves as an avant port, It is defended 
by 2 handsome towers, which, whether La Ro- 
chelle be approached by land or water, are seen at 
a distance, Opposite the town, at the extremity 
of the roadstead, are the Isles of Ré and Oleron, 
‘The harbour is safe and commodious; it is pro- 
tected by a strong jetty, and is capable of receiving 
vessels of 400 or 500 tons burden, There has been 
created a dock, or arriére port, where vessels are. 
earecned, The streets are wide and straight, and 
have foot-pavements, mostly under arcades, on 
which the houses are built. Few of the private 
buildings are lofty or of much size; but the town 
has, notwithstanding, a striking appearanee, The 
fartitications, constructed by Vauban, consist of 
ramparts, with 19 bastions and 8 lunettes, the 
whole enclosed with ditches and a covered way. 
The town is entered by 7 gates, one of which, the 
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Porte d’Horloge, is a handsome structure, appa- 
rently of the 16th century, There are several 
good squares, and without the walls are the pro- 
menades called the Mall and the Champ de Mars, 
The cathedral, town-hall, courts of justice, hos- 
pital, orphan-asylum, exchange, and a good bathing 
establishment, are the principal public buildings, 
though several more are worth notice. La Ro- 
chelle is the cap. of the 12th military division of 
France, which comprises the déps, Charente-In- 
férieure, Deux Sevres, and Vendée; the seat of a 
bishop, of courts of primary jurisdiction and com- 
merce, of @ royal academy of arts and sciences, 
and the residence of several foreign consuls. It 
has a seminary and communal college, schools of 
navigetion and design, a public library of 20,000 
yols., botanic garden, several prisons, a mint, and 
ft Toyal arsenal and foundry, Its trade is exten- 
‘sive, not only in wines and brandies, but in wood, 
iron, salt, cheese, butter, oil, sardines, and colonial 
reduce, 

La Rochelle appears to owe its origin to a castle 
constructed here to check the incursions of the 
Normans, It was for some time in the possession 
of the English, from whom ‘it was taken by the 
French in 1224, During the reliious wars, and 
especially after the massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
it was a stronghold of the Protestants. It was in- 
vested by the Catholic forces in 1572, and with- 
stood a long siege, terminated by a treaty, The 
mumerous infractions of that treaty in the reign of 
Lonis XIII, and under the ministry of. Richelieu, 
led to a second siege, which commenced in August, 
1627, and which was as violent, and longer and 
more decisive than the former. The king, the ~ 
Duke of Orleans, Marshal Bassompiére, and all 
the most renowned generals of the time, were 
present at the siege, The circumvallation ex- 
tended for 8 leagues round the town; but the sea 
being open, English vessels poured in provisions 
and ammunition, After 6 months of heroic resist- 
ance, the famous engineer, Metezeau, was directed 
to bar the entrance of the harbour by an immense 
dyke, extending 1,500 metres into the sea, and of 
which the remains are still visible at low water. 
The result was soon fatally apparent, Famine 
quickly decimated the ranks of the besieged, and, 
after a siege of 14 months and 18 days, La Ro- 
chelle was compelled to capitulate. Richelicu 
made a triumphal entry into the city; the forti- 
fications were demolished, and the Protestants de- 
prived of their last place of refuge. 

ROCHESTER, a city, parl, and mun. bor., and 
market town of England, co, Kent, lathe Ayles- 
ford, at the W. end of and adjoining Chatham, on 
the S. bank of the Medway, crossed here by a 
handsome stone bridge of 11 arches; 25m, W, by 
N, Canterbury, 28 m. E. by 8. London by road, 
and 30 m, by North Kent railway. Pop, of parl. 
bor. (which includes with the old bor, additional 
portions of the par. of Stroud), 16,862 in 1861, 
The bridge over the Medway connects the town 
with Stroud, on the opposite bank of the river; 
so that the three towns of Chatham, Rochester, 
and Stroud form, as it were, a continuous sticet, 
upwards of 2 m., in length, along the road from 
London to Dover. The houses in Rochester gene- 
tally have a somewhat antiquated appearance, and 
among them are several built chiefly of timber, 
with projecting gables and stories. The town is 
partially paved, and lighted with gas. Fortifica- 
tions were erected for its protection’ in 1802; but 
Fort Pitt is now used as a military hospital; and 
Fort Glarence has become a lunatic asylum, for 
soldiers. The town-hall, a spacious brick edifice, 
fronted by Doric columns, is open underneath, and 
above is 4 large hall with several portraits of public 


ROCHESTER 
characters: at the back is a small bor. gaol. On 
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Oxford and Cambridge, is supported by the dean 


the site of the former guildhall is the clock-house, | and chapter, besides which there is an endowed 


a neat building erected in 1706, at the expense of | mathematical school, established in 1701, 


the celebrated admiral Sir Cloudesley Shovel. A 
theatre is occasionally opened; there are ‘also as- 
sembly rooms and baths, and a record room at the 
end of the bridge. At the SW. angle of the town, 
rising abruptly from the river, is the castle, an- 
ciently a strong fortress, but which has, for a 
lengthened period, been in a state of decay. The 
walls, which are of Kentish ragstone, enclose a 
quadrangular area of nearly 300 sq, ft., and, with 
their towers, are now in ruins. The walls of the 
keep, however, at the SE, angle of the court, are 
in good preservation: it rises about 104 ft. from 
the ground, and has turrets at the angles rising 
12 ft. above the rest of the building. The style 
of the whole building is Norman, and it nts 
a fine specimen of the modes adopted at the date 
of its erection to enable a very small number 
within the castle successfully to resist a much 
greater number of besiegers; for which purpose, 
indeed, the access, the various successive gates, 
and other defences, are admirably calculated. The 
masonry in the interior is very goud, especially 
that of the well, which is in one of the walls, and 
was accessible from several floors of the castle, 

A little E. of the castle is the cathedral, ori- 
ginally founded by Ethelbert, about a.p. 600; but 
the present building was principally erected in the 
12th century, from the plans of Bishop Gundulph, 
one of the first church architects of his day. It 
is a craciform structure, with a central tower, of 
modern erection, rising from the intersection of 
the nave and transepts, with another, now un- 
roofed, called Gundulph’s Tower, on the N. side, 
close to the E. transept, According to Britton, 
the dimensions of the church are as follows: total 
inside length, 306 ft., of which 156 ft. belong to 
the choir; breadth of nave and aisles, 66 ft. ; 
length of the great and small transepts, 122 ft. 
and 90 ft. respectively; extent of W. front, 81 ft. 
The exterior appearance of the cathedral is not 
very imposing, and the exterior walls of the nave 
are either much decayed or covered by modern 
repairs, The other parts of the church are sur- 
rounded by buildings, so that little more than one 
portion can be seen at atime. The W. front is a 
fine specimen of Norman enrichment, but has a 
very large inserted perpendicular W. window. ‘The 
nave has Norman piers and arches, except those 
next the cross, which, with most of the E, portions 
of the church, are early English. There are other 
Norman portions on the other side, which appear 
to be the remains of the cloisters and other mo- 
nastic adjuncts. The crypt is very spacious, ex- 
tending under the whole choir: its character is 
early English ; but a portion under the N, aisle 
may be considered almost Norman, There are a 
few monuments, but they are more remarkable 
for singularity than beauty. ‘The whole cathedral, 
except the nave and S. aisle of the chancel, is 
adorned with early English groining, and, as at 
Canterbury, the floor ot the choir is cousiderably 
raised above that of the nave. The ecclesiastical 
corporation comprises a dean and-6 prebendarics. 
‘The see of Rochester is worth 4,002, a year, ‘The 
town has 2 par, churches, one of which, St, Mar- 
garet’s, is of very mixed architecture, and the 
other, St, Nicholas, in the perpendicular style: the 
living of the former is in the gift of the dean and 
chapter, and of the latter in that of the bishop, 
The Wesleyan Methodists, Independents, Uni- 
tarians, and the Society of Friends have places of 
worship, and the Sunday schools within the bor. 
are attended by above 800 children. A grammar 
school, founded in 1542, having 6 exhibitions at 








Two 
national schools give instruction to about 500 
children, and there are two or three almshouses, 
With smaller money charities, 

The bor. of Rochester, first. incorporated in the 
reign of Henry IL, is divided, under the Muni- 
cipal Reform’ Act, into 3 wards, and is go- 
yerned by a mayor, 5 aldermen, and 18 council- 
Jors, It has a commission of the peace under a 
recorder, and petty sessions are held twice a week; 
it has, also, a county court. Rochester has re- 
turned 2 mems. to the H. of C. since 26 Edward 
L, the right of election down to the Reform Act 
being in the freemen not receiving alms. The 
electoral limits were enlarged, as above mentioned, 
by the Boundary Act. Reg.-electors, 1,599 in 
1865. Corn markets on ‘Tuesday, and. for pro- 
visions generally on Friday. 

The only event of any importance connected 
with the modern history of Rochester is the 
descent made by the Dutch in 1667. Sce 
CuHaTiAm. 

Rocuester, a city of the U, States, New York, 
on the Genesee river, 7 m. S, from its em- 
bouchure in Lake Ontario, at the point where the 
Hirie canal is carried over it by a splendid aque- 
duct, 260 m. NW, New York, Pop. 50,720 in 
1860. Rochester is one of the most remarkable 
even of the American towns for the rapidity of 
its growth. Its pop. which, in 1820, amounted 
to only 1,502, had increased, in 1830, to 9,269; in 
1840, to 20,191; and, in 1850, to 86,403, This in~ 
erease has been owing, in part, to the advanta- 
geous situation of the town for an emporium, from 
its easy communication with the lakes by means 
of the Genesee, which is navigable to within 2 m. 
of the town, and with the country traversed b 
the Erie and Genesee canals, and by various rail- 
ways, which either terminate in or pass by the 
town; but principally, perhaps, to its immense 
command of water-power, the various falls of the 
Genesee river within its limits amounting in all 
to 268 ft, in perpendicular height: it has, in con 
sequence, many large fiour-muills, and is, in fact, 
become the principal seat of the flour-trade of the 
Union, It has also a variety of other large esta- 
blishments, the moving power in which is sup- 


plied, wholly or in part, by water—such as full- « 


ing mills, woollen and cotton factories, and iron 
foundries. In addition, it has extensive tan- 
neries ; and boat-building, both for the canals and 
for the trade of the lakes, is carried on with great 
spjrit. 7 

Rochester is well-built, having wide atreets, 
large ‘stores’ and warehouses, and many neat, and 
some superior dwelling-houses, with shrubberies 
attached, Being the cap. of a county, it has a 
court-house, gaol, and other county buildings ; 
numerous schools, academies, and churches ; a col- 
legiate institution and museum; various public 
banks; and one of the largest savings’ banks in 
the state. It was incorporated as a city in 1834, 

ROCROY, a town of France, dép. Ardennes, 
cap, atrond,, in an extensive plain, near the Bel- 
gian froutier, 15 m. N. by W. Meziéres, Pop., 
3,282 in 1861, The town is surrounded by a 
rampart strengthened with bastions’ and demi- 
lunes; is the seat“of a tribunal of original jurisdic- 
tion, and has a military hospital, a society of 
agriculture, and some hardware manufactures, 


Rocroy having been besieged by a Spanish . 
army in 1643, the Prince of Condé, then duke 
dEnghien, and only 21 years of age, advanced to’, 


its relief, with an army inferiorin numbers and int 
the quality of the troops, But thé extraordinary 
F2 
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talent and brilliant courage of the prince more 
than made up for his inexperience and the infe- 
riority of his force. The French gained a com- 
Plete victory (19th May, 1643). The Spanish in- 
fantry, which had hitherto been invincible, was 
cut to pieces; and the French arms acquired a 
superiority which they preserved for more than 
60 years, or till the battle of Blenheim, The 
humanity of Condé, henceforth called ‘le Grand,’ 
‘was as conspicuous on this occasion as his talents 
and his courage. . 

ROMANS, a town of France, dép. Dréme, in a 

fine plain, on the Istre, by which it is separated 

‘e from the Bourg-de-Peage, on the opposite side of 

'. the river, the communication between the two 
being maintained by a fine bridge, 12 m. N 
Valence, and m, WSW. Grenoble. Pop., in- 
cluding Bourg-ce-Pcage, 11,257 in 1861. Romans, 
which is surrounded by an old wall flanked with 
towers, is a handsome well-built town, and has 
some'fine promenades, The parish church is the 
only remaining portion of the famous monastery 
founded here by St. Bernard, in 837, to which 
the town owes its origin. Romans has a theatre, 
& pensionnat, or school for the gratuitous educa- 
tion of young ladies, and a tribunal of commerce, 
with manufactures of silk .and woollen stufts, 
hosiery, and gloves. It has also an active trade 
in the produce of the dép., including silk, wool, 
wine, oil, and truffles, which is much facilitated 
by the junction of the Istre with the Rhone, 

The famous Baron Lally, who, having distin- 
guished himself at the battle of Fontenoy, was 
subsequently sent as commander-in-chief of the 
French forces to India, was a native of Romans, 
where he first saw the light, on the 15th of Janu- 
ary, 1702, Being of a violent, irritable temper, 
and involved in the greatest diflicaltics, Lally got 
embroiled with every body, After the fall of 
Pondicherry, in 1761, he ‘returned to France, 
where, pursued by the hatreds ke had excited in 
India, he was, after a lengthened imprisonment, 
tried by the parliament of Paris, and condemned 
to be decapitated, ‘his sentence was carried into 
effect ou the 9th May, 1766, 

ROME, the most celebrated of European cities 
ae orbis terrarum, et arx omnium gentium :” 

‘icero, Catil. iv. cap. 6), famoua alike in ancient 
and modem history; first, as the metropolis of 
the most powerful nation of antiquity, and, after- 
wards, as the ecclesiastical capital of Christen- 
dom, and the residence of the pope, on both sides 
the ‘Tiber, but principally on its KE, bank, about 16 
m. from mouth, 115 m, NW. Naples, and 145 
m. SSE. Plorence, on the railway from Flo- 
rence to Naples, Pop. 201,161 in 1863, Modern 
Rome, which interests alike by its classica] asso- 
ciations, its autiquities, its churches, and its works 
of art, is surrounded by walls (mostly occupying 
the site of those constructed by the Emperor 
Aurelian), in. the form of an irregular polygon, 
about 14 m. in circ., the longest diameter being 
from the Porta del Popolo, NW., to the Porta 8. 
Sebastiano, SE., about 3 m. in length. The city 
has 16 gates, three or four of which, however, 
have been walled up: of these, the principal are 
the Porta del Popolo, on the road to Florence and 
Ancona; the Porta Pia, on the road to Tivoli; the 
Porta Maggiore, leading to Palestrina; and. the 
Porta S. Giovanni, leading Siz. to Albano and 
Naples, But not more than a third part of the 
enclosed area is covered with buildings, the rest 
consisting of ruins, gardens and fields, with some 
churches, conyents, and other scattered habita- 
tions, The older part of the ancient city, where 
the principal ruins are found, is about $m. S. 
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that the former, under the emperors, was much 
more extensive than the modern town, inasmuch 
as, besides the space within the walls, it had very 
extensive suburbs, The ground occupied by the 
city is mostly low, being only from 35 to 45 ft. 
above the level of the sea, Exclusive, however, 
of the low grounds, several low hills, or eminences, 
are‘comprised within the limits of the city; and 
in consequence of ancient Rome being popularly 
said to stand upon seven hills, it was sometimes 
called arx icollis, The following measure- 
ments exhibit the height of the hills now referred 
toe Eng. Ft, 


Eng. Ft. 
Capitol, at the W. . 218 
151 


Esquiline Hilt . 
Quirinal Hill at the } 
Pope's Palace . | 


160 | Ancient pavement } 39 


angle of the Tar- 


peian rock =. . 158 


Do. at N. end 











[Palatine Hil 1 > 170: ~ of the Forum 
Aventine 4. + + 16 | Do, do. of Trajanie gg 
Celian a Forum... 


Pincian }). 

The Palatine Hill, the nucleus of the city, com- 
prises a space of about 40 acres, and appears origi- 
nally to have had precipitous edges ; but excepting 
this, and the Capitoline Hill, comprising about 16> 
acres, the rest have an easy ascent, and are, in fact, 
mere eminences, No doubt, however, owing to 
the accumulation of rubbish in the valleys, and 
the lowering of the hills by rains, and the digging 
of foundations, the elevations of the latter must 
have been much. more striking in antiquity than 
at present. The seven hills, properly se called, on 
the E. bank of the Tiber, were included in the 
city so early as the reign of Servius Tullius; but 
at a later period the Mons Pincius (Pincian Hill), 
to the NK., and the Mons Vaticanus, and part: of 
the Mons Janiculus, on the W. side of the Tiber, 
were enclosed within the city walls, The hills 
consist chiefly of volcanic tufa intermingled with 
thin beds of travertine, making guod building 
stone, as well us of silicious sand, and a few 
layers of pumice and score; while the low ground, 
which has been raised several feet above its an- 
cient level, apparently by the deposits left by 
frequent floods, is covered with calcareous sanda, 
maris, clays, or silt. 

Rome is divided into fourteen districts, or Rioni, 
eleven of which are in the portion now inhabited ; 
but the more popular, and for general purposes 
more intelligible, distribution of the city is into a 
central portion on the low ground K. of the Tiber, 
the ancient Campus Martius, a division to the E. 
of the latter, on the Pincian, Quirinal, and Vi- 
minal Hills, and a third division on the W. side of 
the river, The first of these quarters is the chief 
seat of hustle and trade: it is intersected by the 
, and has some other good streets, On the 
NW, side of the Capitol is the meanest and dirtiest 
part of the city, chiefly inhabited by Jews, and 
Many degrees worse than Monmouth,Street or 
Houndsditch in London. The upper part of the 
city, on the Pincian and Quirinal Hills, is less 
densely covered with houses, and chiefly com- 
prises palaces and villas, churches, convents, and 
gardens; it is intersected near the pope’s palace 
on the Quirinal Hill by two fine avenues, crossing 
each other at right angles, and having four foun- 
tains at the point of intersection. Between the 
Quirinal and Esquiline Hills are several streets in- 
habited by the lower orders, and extending to the 
Via Vaccina, a rather broad thoroughfare leading 
to the Roman forum. Beyond N., E., and §., are 
gardens and fields, studded here and there with 
villas, churches, and ruins, including the baths of 
Diocletian and Titus, and the Colosseum. That 
portion of Rome which lies on the right or W, 
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from the modern city; but it is necdless to add, j bank of the river, consists of two parts: the Vati- 
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can, northward, in which are comprised the Castle 
of St, Angelo and St, Peter's, the glory not mercly 
of the eternal city, but of Christendom; and 
the Trastavere or ancient Janiculum, southward, 
which has the street, called from its length (nearly 
1m.), Via Longara, a botanic garden, and the Villa 
Corsini. 

The modern city of Rome is dull, dirty, and, 
with a few striking exceptions, meanly built. 
‘Most of the streets are narrow, crooked, and badly 
lighted. From this general censure, however, 
must be excepted the Corso, already alluded to, 
extending in a straight line more than a mile, 
from the Porta del Popolo to the foot of the Capi- 
toline Hill, and which, in the greater part of its 
extent, is 50 ft. wide, with ¢rottoirs at the sides, 
which, however, are so narrow, and so often en- 
croached on, as to be, in fact, of little service 
is lined with many handsome palaces, some Of 
which may vie in grandeur with the noblest in 
Italy. I'wo other streets, the Strada di Ripetta 
and the Strada del Babiuno, diverging from the 
open space before his holiness’s palace, are long, 
straight, and tolerably wide. These three streets 
are crossed by a line connecting the. bridge of St. 
Angelo with the Pincian Hid), and forming une of 
the most bustling thoroughfares in Rome. With 
these exceptions, however, the streets are mean 
looking, and the houses have a shabby, dilapidated 
appearance, wholly unworthy so celebrated a city. 
The private houses are usually from three to five 
stories in height, built of tufa or brick, and plas- 
tered over, With these are intermixed many 
huge old buildings (palazzi), contrasting most 
strikingly with the surrounding slight, mean tene- 
ments, by their bulk, height, and air of antique 
grandeur. In consequence, however, of the decay 
of the families te which they belong, many of 
them are now turned into ecclesiastical colleges 
or hotels, or let to foreign ambassadors or noble- 
men; and in those which have escaped this fate, 
the lower story is sometimes let for shops, and 
sometimes retained for stables, coach-houses, and 
servants’ rooms, The second story is generally a 
picture gallery, consisting of a suite of rooms all 
opening into each other, and richly adorned with 
marble and painted ecilings. ‘Che owner of the 
building occupies the third story, or, if there be a 
fourth, the third and fourth, ihrowing open his 
galleries to artists and all who choose to give two 
or three paolt to his servants. Generally speaking, 
these buildings exhibit great simplicity of design, 
usually presenting to the street one simple con- 
tinued line of surface, rarely decorated either with 
columns: or pilasters. Ornaments round the win- 
dows are never omitted, but are generally too 
large, and in bad taste. The stories are generally 
divided by horizontal mouldings along the front, 
and great space is left’ between the ranges of win- 
dows. The whole is crowned by adarge and rich 
cornice. 

Rome has not a single square; and of the 
pia: or paved areas, the Piazza del Pepolo, the 
Piazza Navona, and that in front of St. Peter's, 
are the only three that deserve notice. They are 
adorned with obelisks, statues, and fountains; but 
the first and last being at the extremities of the 
town, are lost as places for walking in or meeting 
friends, The tine promenade on the Pincian Hill, 
E. of the Piazza del Popolo, is planted with trees, 
and commands .an extensive view; but it is of 
small extent, and is shut at sunset, Wthout the 
walls, however, on the NE, side of the city; is the 
‘Villa Borghese, the grounds of which, neatly 3 m, 
in cire., planted after the fashion of an English 
park, and ornamented with statues and fountains, 
are open to the public, and constitute the favourite 
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resort of all classes, whether on foot or in car- 
riages, Rome, like London and Naples, is desti- 
tate of promenades sheltered from the weather, 
and well lighted at night, a convenience which- 
Paris has in perfection ; and another defect is the 
absence of elegant shops, cafés, and restaurants, 
that form so striking a feature in the French 
capital, In the number and grandeur of its pub- 
lic fountains, however, and in the quality of its 
water, Rome surpasses every city. Almost every 
public piazza has its fountain, and almost every 
fountain has some peculiarity in its size, form, or 
Situation, to attract attention. The finest of 
these, and perhaps the most magnificent in the 
world, is the fountain of Trevi, which has a white 
marble basin in a vast inclosure paved with large 
slabs of the same material. It represents a palace 
of Neptune placed on a rough, broken rock, and 
adorned with Corinthian pillars; in the centre of 
the building, under a rich arch, stands Neptune 
in his car drawn by sea-horses; and water runs 
down in torrents from the rock, making, as it 
were, a sea at its base. In the summer the waters 
overflow their usual limits, fil] the whole marble 
basin, and rise to a level with the square, which 
after sunset is a favourite lounge of the inhabs. 
The fouutain in the Piazza Navona has an obelisk 
in its centre, surrounded by Tritons and Naiads, 
seated on rocks, and spouting forth water in mag- 
nificent jets dean, The Fontana felice, on the 
Viminal Hill, discharges itself under an Ionic 
arcade through a rock, which a figure of Moses is 
striking with his rod. Other figures surround the 
prophet, and below are four lions hanging over 
the basin, as if eager to slake their thirst. These 
and the other fountains of the city are supplied 
from three only out of the numerous aqueducts 
which attest the luxuriance of the ancient city ; 
and yet such is the quantity they convey, and so 
pure are the sources whence it is derived, that no 
city can boast of such a profusion of clear and 
salubrious water, poured forth spontaneously in 


jets Zeau, without the aid of expensive machinery, 


as at Versailles, St, Cloud, and Chatsworth. 

‘The great glory of modern Rome consists in the 
magniticence of her churches, and, above all, in 
the matchless structure of St, Peter's, 


thou, of temples old, or altars new, 
Standest alone—with nothing like to thee— 
Worthiest of God, the holy and the true, 
Since Zion's desolation, when that He 
Forsook his tdrmer city, what could be, 
Of earthly structures in his honour pild, 
Of a sublimer aspect? Majesty, 
Power, Glory, Strength, and Beauty, all are aisl’d 
In this eternal ark of worship undef.’ 





ny 

This magnificent fabric occupies the site of an 
older structure raised by Constantine the Great. 
Pope Julius II, laid the first stone of the new 
building on the 18th of April, 1606, having 
sclected the famous Bramante for his architect. 
But the latter dying in 1514, other architects were 
employed to carry on the work, till, in 1546, it 
was fortunately committed to the illustrious Mi- 
chael Angelo, who nearly completed the dome, 
and a large portion of the building. After Michaet 
Angelo’s death, in 1563, the work was prosecuted 
under other architects, till its completion in 1614, 
The colounade by Bernini was added in 1655-67, 
‘St. Peter's,’ says a well-known English traveller, 
Mr. Maclaren, “unlike many other celebrated edi- 
fices, surpasses expectation. The front is too low, 
and has some other defects; but the vestibule is 
admirable, and the interior is solemn, grand, rich, 
harmonious, beyond anything that I had’ con- 
ceived. It is unquestionably the nobles¢ building 





ever reared by human hands, the only work of 
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art, a8 Madame de Staél observes, which produces 
an impression of grandeur akin to that which we 
receive from the works of nature. So vast are its 
‘dimensions, that colossal statues and monumental 
groups of figures are stowed away in its aisles and 
Fecesses without impairing the unity and sim- 
plicity of the plan, as they do in the St. Paul's of 

. London. The interior of the dome (which is 140 
ft. in diameter), as well as a considerable portion 
ofthe other surface, is covered with pictures, all 
of which, however, are, with one exception, of 
mosaic. The eye forms most. erroneous estimates 
respecting the height of the different parts of St. 
Peter's, and most visitors are on this account dis- 
‘appointed by first impressions, ‘The splendid 
bronze Baldacchinu, or canopy, immediately under 
the dome and over the high altar, close also to the 
supposed tomb of St. Peter, is about 120 ft, high, 
though in appearance only 30. The chair of St. 
Peter, too, behind the high altar, appears from a 
distance as if raised only a few steps from the 
ground, whereas it is placed on an elevation 70 ft. 
above the floor, The pen seen in the hand of the 
Prophet in one of the lower compartments of the 
dome, might be supposed to be 12 or 18 inches in 
length, whereas its real length is 6 ft. The visitor 
has no adequate conception of the magnitude of 
the dome until he arrives at the roof (the passages 
of which are so contrived that one may ascend on 
horseback), when he finds it rising before him like 
a mountain, The view from the external gal- 
lery round the lantern is execedingly fine and ex- 
tensive, embracing the Campagna from the sea to 
the Apennines; besides which, on looking at the 
roof of the church, its ten cupolas give it some- 
what the appearance of a town, 80 astonishing is 
its size. The depth of the floor, as seen from the 
interior of the lantern, appears lessened from 400 
ft, to 100 ft.; but it may be discovered that the 
eye is deceived, as the promenaders below appear 
only as tiny infants, When we stand in the in- 
terior gallery of the cupola corresponding with 
the whispering gallery of St, Paul’s in Jondon, 
and look at the mosaics on the concave, we are 
surprised to find them composed of square bits of 
coloured stone, half an inch broad, clumsily put 
together, often with intervals between them; yct, 
seen from below, they might pass for oil paint- 
ings, We find a pictured face of an angel close 
tous nearly a yard broad; bat, when we took across 
the gallery, a similar face, and really of equal 
proportions, scems to be of the natural size. The 
lights in this splendid edifice are Jincly tempered, 
well distributed, and kept in admirable order. 
The profusion, also, of rare and beautiful marble, 
introduced in every part, together with the gilded 
roof, the statues, monuments, mosaic ceilings and 
pictures, forms a display of brilliant and unex- 
ampled magnificence, which requires weeks and 
almost years to contemplate,’ 

‘The form of the church, as designed by Bra- 
mante, was that of a Latin cross; but this was 
changed by Michael Angelo to a Greek cross, 
which has the advant: f exhibiting the whole 
structure at one coup- Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the plans of the latter were afterwards de- 
parted from by Carlo Maderno. In the caustic, 
and, perhaps, unjust language of Forsyth (Italy, 
py 179), ‘a wretched plasterer came gown from 
Como to break the sacred unity ofthe -idea, 
and him we must execrate for the Latin cross, 
the aisles, the mean-looking attics, and the low, 
ugly front.’ The latter, however, is 396 ft. in 
length, and 159 ft, in height; and with whatever 
defects it and other parts of the structure may 
be charged, still there.can be no question that 
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magnificent tem; ever raised by mortal hand 
to the worship of the Supreme Being. 

Of the many august ceremonies performed in 
this magnificent temple, the most imposing is that 
of the Tenebre, on the night of Good Friday, 
when the hundred Tamps that burn over the tomb 
of St. Peter are extinguished, and a stupendous 
cross of light appears suspended from the dome 
between the altar and the nave, shedding over 
the whole edifice a soft lustre, delightful to the 
eye, and forming, with the objects animate and 
inanimate on which it sheds its light, a scene 
singularly striking, by a happy mixture of tran- 
quillity and animation, of darkness and light, of 
simplicity and majesty; a scene, indeed, far more 
sublime“ and more deeply impressive than the 
illumination of the external dome on the night of 
Ss. Peter's day (June 29). 

The dimensions of St. Peter’s have been variously 
given by different authorities, and perhaps exact- 
ness is not attainable; but the following measure- 
ments are generally adopted, and may, perbaps, 
be depended on, For purposes of comparison, the 
following table also gives the dimensions of St. 
Paul's London, of Milan cathedral,and St. Sophia’s 
at Constantinople, 





Milan | St. So- 





Dimensions St Peter's St. Paul's! Cain, phia 
aes re ~ FF a Ry 
aes Tuside }) gor) 10 | 493 | fy 
Lengthot Tranwebts) 445/242 | ast | o43 
Height from Cross 
to Floor. . . 458 362 | 356 
Width of Nave 2°! ao7} | azz 


‘Total Arca, inc. } 
Outside Walis 





227,000 | 84,000 





Comparing the Roman church with the British 

cathedral, which, though longu intervallo, may 
well claim to be the second in the world, the 
floor of St. Peter's covers nearly § English acres 
‘nearly the size of the Coliseum), while that of 
St. Paul’s occupies only 2 acres; and the actual 
bulk or entire contents of the former, as compared 
to the latter, are as 4 to 1. St, Peter's is supposed 
to have cost with its monuments, gilding, and 
embellishments, from 12 to 16 millions sterling, 
whereas the cost of St. Paul’s did not exceed 
70,0002. 

It is to be tted that the situation of this 
cathedral of Christendom has been remarkably 
ill chosen. ‘ No building,’ says Mr. Woods (Letters 
of an Architect, i, 368) ‘of great consequence, was 
ever so badly placed. ‘There is no distant point 
of view in-which this charch gives the impression 
of great magnificence, or from which: it has the 
appearance of being such an immense building as 
it really is. This is owing to its situation in a 
hollow between the Janiculine and Vatican Hills, 
which afe connected by a neck behind it; 0 that, 
on three sides, it is surrounded by slopes rising 
almost immediately from it to about the height 
of the nave; and even in front, notwithstanding 
the large space before it, the building seems en— 
cumbered with houses, which occupy a slip ex- 
tending towards the river. From the bridge of 
St. Angelo little is seen but the dome itself; and. 
even when a glimpse is at length caught of its 
front and of the circular colonnade by which it is 
approached, it appears much nearer than it is; 
and the magnificent avenue, the chef-Tauvre of 
Bernini, seems a finer object than the edifice to 
which it leads” This colonnades which consists 
of. two opposite semi-ellipses, forming each a 
broad covered passage leading to the front of the 


cathedral, comprises 256 Doric columns of traver- 
tine 40 ft, in height, arranged in four. rows, and 
surmounted by 192 statues of saints. In the 
central space, between the colomnades, flanked by 
two fountains, is an obelisk, consisting of a single 
block of granite about 80 ft. in hight, surmounted 
by a cross, the total altitude being 136 ft.: it 
was brought from Egvpt to Rome by Caligula, 
and formerly stood in the circus of Nero, having 
been removed to its present situation by Pope 
Sixtus V> 
Among the churches of Rome, that of St. John 
Lateran, at the SSE. extremity of Rome, far from 
the modern buildings, and upwards of $ m. from 
the Coliseum, is entitled to the second place, and 
in former times was superior to St. Peter’g, The 
chapter of the Lateran even now takes precedence, 
and the popes are always crowned here. Thie 
church was built on the site of an older structure in 
the beginning of the 14th century, Its front, 
consisting of a magnificent colonnade, is certainly 
impressive, notwithstanding its numerous faults. 
‘There are 5 entrances; that in the centre having 
a bronze door taken from the Temple of Peace in 
the Forum, and on the top of the fagade are 15 
statues of our Saviour, and various saints, The 
interior is divided into 5 aisles, and in the pillars 
of the nave are colossal statues of the Twelve 
Apostles, This church comprises also a chapel of 
the Corsini family, in the form of a Greek cross 
with a central dome, gorgeously decorated with 
marbles, gilding, and pictures, and said to be one 
of the richest in Rome, Adjoining this church is 
a palace, which, after having been for many cen- 
turies the residence of the popes, was converted, 
in 1693, into a hospital for the poor; and at no 
reat distance is the Scala Santa, a building cele- 
rated for containing a staircase of 28 white 
marble steps, alleged” to have belonged to the 
pee of Pilate at Jerusalem, and which orthodox 
Roman Catholics esteem @ meritorious act of piety 
to ascend on their knees; indeed, so great is the 


number of the devotees, that, with a view to the | M! 


preservation of the steps, they have been covered 
with planks of wood. The church of St, Paul’s, 
outside the walls, one of the bandsomest in Rome, 
and in many respects superior to that of St. John 
Lateran, was burnt down in 1823, and has recently 
been rebuilt, The basilica of St. Maria Maggiore 
is a very fine and large edifice; but the profusion 
of its ornaments takes from the unity of the main 
design, and the narrow brick tower, rising above 
the whole, is in very bad taste, The interior has 
three aisles, the central one being lined by 36 
Tonic pillars of white marble, which have a very 
beautiful effect: they are undoubtedly ancient, 
and may have ‘belonged to the temple of Juno 
Lucina, that formerly stood here, A chapel in 
this church, belonging to the Borghese family, 
deserves notice for the richness of its decorations. 
The church of St. Pietro in vircolo, originally 
erected about anno 420, but since wholly rebuilt, 
presents to the eye a noble hall, supported by 
20 Doric columns of Pariah marble, open on all 
sides, adorned with some beautiful tombs, and 
terminating in a semicircle behind the marble, 
But it is principally remarkable for its containing 
the tomb of Julius IL, illustrated by the noble 
statue of Moses by Michael Angelo. The other 
churches are so numerous, that it would be an 
almost endless task to describe them: many of 
them command admiration from the spiendour of 
their decorations and the articles of virti which 
they contain; but perhaps the finest and most 
worthy of attention from the stranger are those of 
Santa Agnese, in the Piazza Navona, San Carlo 
al Corso, San Ignazio, the Santi Apostoli, the 
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Chiesa di Gesu, and the Chiesa Nuova; all fo 
which are abundantly rich in marbles and gild- 
ing, though not always disposed in the best taste" 
The Vatican, the most ancient and by far the 
most celebrated of the papal palaces, is a mass of 
buildings erected at various times by different 
said to cover a space about 1,200 ft. in 
Jength by 1,000 ft. in breadth, and to comprise 
above 4,000 apartments. The effect, howeveris 
anything but pleasing: from no point of view @oés 
it present any extent of front or magnificence of 
design ; While its proximity to St. Peter's inter- 
feres most unfortunately with the view of that 
building. The interior consists of a suite of gal- 
lerics of small breadth, which, if placed in a con- 
tinuous line, would extend two miles in length. 
It contains a countless multitude of inscriptions, 
statues, busts, relievos, urns, sarcophagi, and vases, 
to say nothing of its literary and numismatic trea~ 
sures, its books, MSS, and drawings, the number of 
which the visitor can only guess at by counting 
the presses that conceal them from his sight. 
Taken altogether, it is by far the richest museum 
in Europe, and the precious objects it contains are 
magnificently lodged; for when the church was 
rich, she patronised the arts liberally both by 
buying and building, and even now the posthu- 
mous benevolence of popes and cardinals occa- 
sionally expends itself in erecting a new gallery, or 
embellishing an old one, The collection of sculp- 
tures is beyond all comparison the largest and 
most valuable in Europe, comprising, among other 
great works, the unequalled group of Laocoon and 
his sons, which even Michael Angelo despaired of 
being able to restore, the celebrated Apollo Belve~ 
dere (found at Antium, near the close of the Lith 
century), the well known group of the Nile and 
his offspring, the Belvedere torso of Hercules and 
Hebe, a noble statue of Adonis, and another of. 
Marcellus, with an excellent bust of Pius VII. by 
Canova, The library of the Vatican is alleged to 
comprise about 80.000 printed books and 85,000 
5.3; but, in point of fact, its literary riches are 
unknown, the catalogues having never been com- 
pleted. ‘There is reason, however, to think that 
its collection of ecclesiastical MSS. immeasurably. 
surpasses any other in Europe; but it is very deti- 
cient in works of modern literature, and its value 
can be fully appreciated only by the churchman 
and the antiquary. The picture gallery, which is 
by no means extensive, is, as compared with the 
collections now noticed, quite of modern creation, 
The frescoes of Raphacl and Michael Angelo, 
indeed, have long adorned the walls of the Va- 
tican; and the works of the former occupy three 
open galleries, called the Loggie di Raffaello, which 
go round three sides of a square court; but the 
oil paintings have been collected wholly by Pius 
VIL and subsequent pontiffs. It comprises several 
of- the grand productions of the Italian schools, 
including, among others, the ‘Transfiguration,’ by 
Baphael, usually considered his chef-d'euvre, and 
generally held to be the noblest work of art in the 
world; the ‘Madonna di Foligno,’ by the same 
master; the ‘Communion of St. Girolamo,’ by 
Domenichino ; the ‘Martyrdom of St. Sebastian,’ 
perhaps Titian’s very best work, and the ‘Madonna 
of Monte Luca,’ by Giulio Romano. The Vatican 
has two chapels, the most celebrated of which, 
known as the Sistine chapel, was built by order 
of Pope Sixtus IV.; its walls and ceiling were 
covered during the pontificates of Julius II, and 
Paul II. with frescoes from the masterly hand of 
Michael Angelo. Behind the altar is the magni- 
ficent painting of the Last Judgment, the theme 
of much eulogy and much criticism ; and on the 
ceiling are represented the Creation, the Deluge. 
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and other scriptural subjects, the windows being 
adomed, somewhat inconsistently, with full length 
figures of prophets and sibyls. It is a very large 
and lofty oblong room, with scarcely any of the 
furniture of'a chapel: it ig used on few occasions, 
except during the Holy Week, when the Tenebre 
and the ‘overwhelming’ Miserere of Allegri are 
sang by the papal choir, In this chapel, also, the 
cardinals meet in conclave for the election of a 
new pope. ‘The Sala Regia, a hall of great size 
and good proportions, connects the above-men- 
tioned chapel with another dedicated to St. Paul, 
which, like the first, is painted in fresco by Michael 
Angelo, and used only on great festivals, The 
Vatican is now seldom inhabited by the pope, 
except duting the grand festival of Easter, the 
present abode of the pontiffs being on the Quirinal 
‘Hill (now called Monte Cavallo, from the two 
horses on its summit, taken from the baths of 
Constantine). ‘his palace, which was begun by 
Paul IIT, presents two long fronts, plain and 
unadorned, like those of most of the other palaces, 
the court within being upwards of 800 ft. in length 
by 165 ft, in width, three sides being surrounded 
by porticoes, and the fourth haying a double row 
of arcades surmounted by a clock tower. 
grand staircase on the side to the right of the 
gateway conducts to the papal apartments, the 
gallery, and the chapel, all of which are on a grand 
scale, and adorned with fine paintings, especially 
those by Guido, which ornament a small private 
chapel, The adjoining gardens are spacious, re- 
freshed by several fountains, and shaded by groves 
of laurel, pine, ilex, and poplar; but little atten- 
tion being paid to them, they have a shabby, 
neglected appearance, made only more apparent 
by their great size. In front of the palace stands 
an Egyptian obelisk, flanked on either side by the 
statues of the horses which, as already stated, give 
the hill its present name, The Lateran Palace, 
near the church of St. John Lateran, has three 
lofty fronts of great extent and simplicity : a few 
apartments are reserved for the pope, when he 
comes to perform service at St. John’s, but the rest 
is used as a hospital for 250 orphans, 

Among the public buildings of modern Rome, 
the Campidoglio, or modern capital, deserves notice, 
as being one of the best architectural works of 
Michael Angelo, The road to it is by a labyrinth 
of narrow dirty strects, leading from the Corso to 
two flights of steps, at the foot of one of which are 
two basaltic lions, At the top are colossal eques- 
trian statues of Castor and Pollux, on a line with 
which stand several other statues and trophies, 
Opposite the steps is the senator's palace, the two 
other sites being oceupied by the Palazzo de Coa- 
servatori and the Museo Capitolino, the garden of 
which overhangs the Tarpeian rock, 





—— fittest goal of treason’s race, 
‘The promontory whence the traitor's leap 
Cured all ambition.’ 


But, owing to the accumulation of soil at the bot- 
tom, this leap might now be taken without any 
very extraordinary x 

The ancient buildings, to be noticed in the 
sequel, are nearly all gone; but there are many 
statues, and one in particular, a bronze equestrian 
figare of M. Aurelius, occupying the centre of the 
Piazza dei Campidoglio, demangls attention, not 
only on account of its beauty, but its acknowledged 
antiquity, In fact, quite enough is still furnished 
‘both by Nature in the commanding position of 
the hill, and by Art in the various architectural 
embellishments, formed principally of ancient 
materials, to call up in the mind of the classical 
student those by-gone days when decrees issned 
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from the capitol fraught with the destinies of a 
subject world. 
«Ages and realms are crowded in-this space, 

‘This mountain, whose obliterated plan 

The pyramid of empires pinnacled. 

Hither the kingdoms and the nations came 

In supplicating crowds to learn their dooms.” 

Childe Harold. 

The Capitoline Museum comprises a few and 
not very valuable paintings by the old masters; 
but, on the other hand, the collection of statues 
and marbles includes some of the most precious 
relics of ancient art, among which may be men- 
tioned the ‘ Dying Gladiator, the misnamed ¢ An- 
tinous, and the splendid group of ‘Cupid and 
Psyche? ‘The only other government buildings 
requiring notice are the new post-office, in the 

‘iazza Colonna, near the Corso, and the castle or 
citadel of St, Angelo: the central tower of the 
latter was built by Hadrian (thence called Moles 
Hadriani) for a mausoleum, and was unquestion- 
ably the most superb sepulchral monument ever 
raised in Rome, It began to be used as a fortress 
when the city was attacked by the Goths: its 
defences were strengthened by various pontiffs, 
the last and greatest improvement having been 
made by Urban VIII, who completed the fosse 
and bastions towards the meadows. Ir is now 
used as a state prison and house of correction, 
but is better known to foreigners as the place 
whence are discharged the magnificent fireworks 
of the Easter festival. 

Rome comprises a great number of palaces, of 
which a few deserve particular notice. The Co- 
lonna palace, in the square of its own name, 
fronting the Corso, is entered by a noble painted 
staircase, leading to a gallery which, in point of 
size and architecture, is the finest in Rome: the 
Toof of the saloon is supported by polished columns 
of giallo antico, and the ceiling displays the battle 
of Lepanto, the event of which raised a Colonna, 
to the honours of a Roman triumph, The Bor- 
ghese palace is also a very splendid building, re- 
markable for its extent, its porticoes, its granite 
columas, and its long suite of apartments, being 
still more distinguished by the well-supported 
magnificence that pervades every part, and gives 
the whole mansion, from the ground-floor to the 
attic, an appearance of neatness, ofder, and opu- 
lence, The collection, which, contrary to the 
usual rule, is on the ground-floor, occupies nine 
large rooms, and ranks among the first in Rome. 
The Doria palace, in the Corso, has three vast 
fronts, and comprises a spacious court, surrounded 
by colonnades: the gallery is particularly rich in 
paintings of the Italian and other schools, in- 
cluding many landscapes by Gaspar Poussin and 
Claude, ‘The Barberini palace, one of the grandest 
buildings in modern Rome, built from the united. 
designs of Maderno, Bernini, and Borromini, con~ 
sists of a projecting centre, surmounted by @ 
square lantern and twg smaller wings ; it com- 
prises, also, besides statues and paintings, a noble 
library, freely thrown open to the public. The 
Farnese palace, a noble structure, to erect which the 
Colosseum and the theatre of Marcellus were de- 
spoiled of their choicest ornaments, had formerly a 
magnificent and, in some respects, untivalled col- 
lection of ancient sculpture, paintings, and books. 
But the ex-king of the Two Sicilies having suc- 
ceeded to the rich inheritance of this illustrious 
family, the collection was carried to Naples some 
years ago, On the ceiling of a gallery belonging 
to the Rospigliosi palace, on the Monte Cavallo, 
is the famons Aurora, the chef-d'eurre of Guido, 
which the beautiful engraving by Morghen must 
have made familiar to many of our readers. The 
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Bracciano and Corsini palaces, and others too nu- 
merous to be mentioned, deserve attention for 
their architectural merits and the treasures of 
art with which they are furnished. 

Rome, besides its palaces, has numerous rillas, 


both within and without "the present. walls, built | 


chiefly by a few cardinals, whuse riches, taste, 
learning, and leisure, conspired to create these 
beautiful retreats. The Villa Borghe: 
been mentioned as including pleasure-grounds 
that form the favourite resort of the modern Ro- 
mans; and the mansion, with its collection of 
pictures and marbles, is equally beautiful, The 
Villa Albani, outside the Porta Salara, is of ex- 
quisite design, planned by Cardinal Albani, one 
of the profoundest antiquaries of modem times: 
it was here that, under his patronage, Winkelman 
pursued those studies that enabled him to write 
his history of ancient art, ‘The collection, once 
far more extensive, is said to be extremely 
choice; in fact, it does not contain a single me- 
diocre piece. ‘The villas Aldobrandini, Pamtili, 
Lanti, and Ludovisi are all, more or less, adorned 
with frescoes and ancient statuary ; besides being 
well situated and surrounded with fine gardens, 
‘The magnificent Medici vilta, on the Pincian Hill, 
is now appropriated to the use of the French 
Academy. 

The Tiber, including its windings, runs for 3 
m. through Rome, The greatest breadth of the 
stream within the walls is only about 400 ft., and 
-the smallest 200 ft., the average being somewhat 
Jess than one-third the breadth of the Thames at 
London Bridge, and considerably less than that of 
the Clyde at Glasgow. It is deeper, however, than 
the Clyde, and has certainly a larger volume of 
water, 














“Vorticibus rapidis et mult flayus arena 
In mare prorumpit.’ Virg. ain. vii. 31. 


It well merits the epithet of flavus, as it is not 
only discoloured, but loaded with yellow mud 
beyond almost any other river; and this is not 
the consequence of accidental floads, for its waters 
are searedly ever clear, and hence, no doubt, its 
ancient name Albula, Its banks are low and 
tame, consisting, for the most purt, of crumbling 
soil, without quays. and at many places without 
even protecting walls, and they are not orna- 
mented by a single promenade or fine strect. 
There are only two places where there is a sort 
of quay, or landing-place, one calléd Ripetta, on 
the E, bank, above the bridge of St. Angelo, 
where boats from the inland proys, land wine and 
provisions, and the other at the S, end of the city, 
on the opposite bank, called the Porto di Ripa 
Grande, where sea-borne vessels land their car- 
goes, and where there is a line of warehouses, and 
a cnstom-house. ‘Three bridges cross the river 
within Rome; that most northward is the Ponte 
St. Angelo (anc, Pons 4lius), built by Hadrian, 
and restored in its present form by Clement TX.: 
it is a structure of no great beauty, haying a ba- 
Justrade, on the top of which are several hideous- 
looking ‘figures of angels, The next, proceeding 
southward, is the Ponto Sisto (anc. Poxs Janieu- 
lensis), built by either Trajan or Antoninus Pius, 
and rebuilt by Sixtus 1V., in the i5th century. 
About half a mile lower down is the island_of 
San Bartolomoe, the ancient Insula Tiberina, of 
oblong shape; about 1,000 ft. in length, and 300 ft. 
in breadth, united with the E. bank by the Ponte 
San Bartolomeo (anc, Pons Cestivs), and with 
the W. bank and the district of Trastavere by 
the Ponte di Quattro Capi, so called from a head 
of Janus Quadrifrons that formerly stood there; 
it is the Pons Fabricius of antiquity, and was 
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constructed axno 61 8.0. Within Rome, also 
are the remains of three ancient bridges, the 
principal being the Pous Triumphalis, so called 
from the circumstance of the trivmphal proces- 
sions crossing it on their way to the capitol: it 
is now entirely destroyed, but the piers of it may 
be distinguished by the agitation of the water a 
little below the bridge of St. Angelo. About half 
of the Pons Palatinus, the most ancient bridge of 
Rome, is still standing, a few yards below the 
island of San Bartolomeo, and a continuation 
has been made of wood for the accommodation 
of foot passengers, The Pons Sublicius or Emi- 
lius, the most southerly of the old Roman bridges, 
has Jong disappeared. The Tiber is now, as it 
was in Virgil's time, subject to very high and: 
also frequent floods, the water sometimes rising 
as high as the Piazza di Spagna, and very fre- 
quently laying under water all the streets in the 
busy quarter near the river. On the Porto di 
Ripetta are two pillars which mark the height 
of the different floods for some centuries past, 
and it appears from it that they have all hap- 
pened between the months of November and Feb- 
tuary. The frequency of these inundations gave 
rise to various projects for preventing them, and 
Aurelian caused the banks to be raised and its 
channel cleared. The vast accumulation of soil 
by which the surface of modern Rome is raised so 
many feet above the ancient city, makes it less 
liable to suffer from floods now than formerly, 

The CLASSICAL MONUMENTS of Rome are very 
numerous, their interest depending on their beauty, 
grandeur, and singularity, their intrinsic merits, 
or on the events and personages historically asso- 
ciated with them, Those who expect gratifica~ 
tion from the first source will, in many instances, 
be disappointed, as the greater number present 
little to please the eye or gratify the taste. The 
agueducts, for example, those astonishing efforts 
of human industry, which stretch across the 
Campagna in various directions, exhibit their. 
real greatness only to the understanding. To 
the eye, these works (of which there seem to 
have been fourteen, coming from nine different 
sources), present merely a series of naked brick 
‘arches, scarcely larger than a house-door in span, 
ot higher than a park-wall, and without any sort 
of ornament. Near the mountains, and in cross- 
ing valleys, they. may be lofty; but in the vici- 
nity of the city they are low and tame: three 
only now remain in a state fit for use, viz. the 
Acqua vergine, Acqua felici (anc. the Claudian 
Aqueduct), and the Aqua Sabatina, which supplies 
the Janiculum, The Roman roads, also, solidly 
built of large stones, may be called great works 
for their expense and utility, but they have no 
external attractions. The same remark applies 
to the Cloace, of which a false idea is conveyed 
by calling them sewers, They were rather drains 
made to carry off the stagnant water of the pes- 
tilential marshes, which occupied much of the low 
ground near the Tiber, and the spaces between the 
Aventine, Palatine, and Capitoline Hills, They 
were constructed at a very early period (accord- 
ing to some, in the time of the kings), for the 
obyious reason, that the marshes separated the 
first inhabited parts of the city from each other, 
and their desiccation became indispensable. The 
height and width of the Cloaca mazima are equal, 
each measuring 184 ft.: a view of it may be 
obtained at its mouth, where it flows into the 
Tiber a little below the Ponte Rotto, another 
portion being visible near the arch of Janus 
Quadrifrons, 

‘The datis, as they now exist, are an assemblage 
of naked, half-dilapidated brick walls, which sur- 
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prise by their huge size and the extent of 
they cover. The former existence of eight 
erected by different. emperors, is known; and the 
carcasses of three remain in considerable masses, 
those of Titus, Caracalla, and Diocletian, the ruins 
of the first two of which are in vineyards, a great 
part of the last having been transformed by 
Michael Angelo into the church and monastery 
of Santa Maria degli Angeli, Each consists of a 
labyrinth of apartments, the uses of some of 
which antiquaries have scarcely been able to 
conjecture, Caracalla’s baths covered an area of 
28 English acres, a space nearly three times the 
size of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, in London, ‘ But we 
must keep in mind,’ says Mr, Maclaren (Notes, p. 
142), ‘the multifarions nature of these establish. 
ments, which included not only baths, with their 
caldaria, frigidaria, and sudatoria, but porticoes 
and gardeus, libraries, lecture and conversation 
rooms for the philosophers, academies and halls 
for declamation, gymnasia for the ‘fancy,’ theatres 
for the gay, temples for the devout, and, most 
probably, wine shops or places of refreshment for 
all; in fact, they were less baths than ‘places of 
universal recreation,’ The Roman citizen left his 
house early, and only returned at night to his 
bed, spending the day chiefly in the forum, the 
courts of justice, or at the baths, ‘The latter 
establishments seem to have combined the uses 
of our coffce-houses, reading-rooms, libraries, 
leeture-rooms, and theatres, as well as baths. 
We may call them, indeed, national club-rooms, 
supplied. with every species of accommodation 
then in vogue, and open. to the whole free citizens 
of Rome, It is this circumstance which gives 
them their interest. We cannot tread these 
ghastly chambers, where no sound now falls on 
the ear save the echo of our own steps, without 
thinking of the animated throng that once peopled 
them, the crowd of Roman citizens of all grades 
and classes, from the emperor to the mendicant 
who received his monthly dole of wheat from the 
public granaries, the forcigners from every clime, 
princes, tax-gatherers, hostages, petitioners, Jiti- 
gants, soldiers, parasites, who came to the seat of 
empire for business or pleasure, All these must 
have resorted to the baths, some for ablution, 
exercise, or amusement, some. to read in the 
libraries, some to listen to the philosophers, some 
to talk of the news and hear bulletins read from 
the armies, announcing battles on the Rhine or 
Eupbrates, or insurrections in Spain or Gaui.’ 
Among the numérous temples that once adorned 
the ancient capital of the world, the Pantheon 
and the temples of Vesta, Peace, Fortuna virilis 
and Bacchus, present extensive and very interest- 
ing remains; hut incomparably finer than all the 
rest is the Pantheon {in the ancient Campus 
Martius), which, though stripped of its external 
ornaments, and disfigured by two modern belfries, 
erected by Bernini, is entire within. This ex- 
quisite temple was built, as Pliny states (Hist. 
Nat., lib, xxxvi, cap, 15), and as the inseription 
on the portico testifies, by Agrippa, the friend and 
general of Augustus, who dedicated it te Jupiter 
~ the Avenger, Jovi ultori, It is a perfect circle, 
180 ft. in diameter. 
‘ Relic of nobler days and noblest arts! 
Despoiled, yet perfect, with thy circle spreads 
A holiness appealing to ali hearte~ 
To art a model.’ 
Its beauty consists in its admirable proportions; 
and its portico, 110 ft. in length by 44 ft. in 
depth, supported by 16 Corinthian ‘columns of 
white marble, has ‘a most majestic appearance, 














‘The dome is of great extent, and has a central 
aperture, from which the building reccives its | 
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entire light. The Pantheon has been stripped of 
eve ing that could be taken away, in order to 
furnish materials for the embellishment of St, 
Peter's, It is now made the receptacle of monu- 
ments to those who have deserved well of their 
country, and contributed to sustain the reputation 
of Italy. 

The great wonder of ancient Rome, however, is 
the Flavian amphitheatre, now the Coliseum, or 
more properly Colosseum, unquestionably the 
Most august ruin in the world, and by far the 
largest amphitheatre of which there is any know- 
ledge. 

‘Omnis Ceesareo cedat labor amphitheatro, 
‘Unum pre cunctis fama loquatur opus? 
os Martial, de Spect. 

It consists of a vast ellipse, the length of the 
Jomgest diameter measured from the outside of 
the outer wall being about 620, and that of the 
shortest 513 ft, so that it covers about 5} Engl, 
acres of ground. ‘The longest diameter of the 
arena has been variously given at from 287 to 
300 ft,, and the shortest at from 180 to 190 ft.; 
the space between the arena and the outer wall 
{from 160 to 167 ft.) being occupied by the walls, 
corridors, and seats that rose tier above tier from 
the wall round the arena, nearly to the top of the 
outer wall, The latter, which is about 179 ft. in 
height, consists of three rows of vaulted arches 
rising one above another, exclusive of which it 
had, when perfect, upper works of wood. This 
colossal amphitheatre is said to have had seats 
for 87,000 spectators, and standing room for 20,000 
more. There is really, therefore, but little of ex- 
aggeration in the statement of Addison, that the 
amphitheatre, 

“on its public shows unpeopled Rome, 

And held, uncrowded, nations in its womb.’ 





The arena was sufficiently extensive for the ex- 
hibition, on the grandest. possible scale, of the 
bloody sports that delighted the ancient Romans; 
and here hundreds, and even thousands, of gla- 
diators and of wild beasts have frequently con- 
tended at once. : 


*Butcher'd to make a Roman holiday,’ 


This magnificent ruin haa been much damaged 
by earthquakes, lightning, and the destroying in- 
fiuence of time; but it has suffered incomparably 
more from the injuries inflicted upon it W the 
successive masters of Rome, In the 12th century 
it was occupied as a fortress; and in the course of 
the next century it became, what it long con- 
tinued to be, a common quarry, whence materials 
were taken to build a large portion of the modern 
city. In comsequence of these lengthened devas- 
tations, not a single step is now remaining of all 
the seats of stone which rose in regular succession 
from the arena; but the wall which surrounded 
it, to prevent the escape of the wild beasts, is 
nearly entire. ‘The interior presents a most. com- 
plete scene of destruction. By means of broken 
staircases, the traveller may climb up a considerable 
height, and be almost lost in the labyrinth of ruina. 
It is from such a view of these remains that the 
best idea of their vastness is formed ; and if viewed 
by moonlight, when the shattered fragments of 
stone, and the shrubs which grow upon them, are 
secn at a distance in alternations of light and 
shade, the mind receives mingled impressions of 
gratitication and melancholy which, perhaps, no 
other prospect in the world could produce. At 
length, however, an end was put to the spoliation 
of this most splendid relic of imperial Rome, 
‘ Benedict X1V, consecrated the spot which perse- 
cution and fable had stained with the blood of so 


many Christian martyrs,’ (Gibbon, xii, 455.) 
And subsequent pontiffs have repaired and 
strengthened portions of the existing ruin, ‘The 
pile, says an English traveller, “speaks power- 
fully to the imagination, throngh the bloody rites 
once celebrated in it, It was the scene of those 
savage fights of gladiators, those combats of wild 
beasts which were unknown among other ancient 
nations, and have fixed a brand of infamy on the 
Roman name. The interior has been carefully 
cleared out, and the boundaries of the arena which 
was 80 often soaked with blood are distinctly seen. 
When we stand among the broken arches of this 
vast edifice, now the abode of bats and owls, silent 
as the grave, and with not a single building near 
it, our thoughts are irresistibly carriedeback to 
the thousands of all ranks and both sexes who 
once filled its ample benches, to the roars and 
yells of the wild animals lacerating each othér, 
the shricks of the slaughtered human beings, and 
the shouts of the biood-thirsty multitude now 
applauding the blow which took away a fellow 
creature's life, and now calling out for fresh vic- 
tims, ‘These cruel exhibitions were characteris- 
tic of Rome, both republican and imperial, The 
Greeks, wherever they established their power, 
carried with them the elevated sentiments and 
graceful mirth of the stage; and you may trace 
the dominion of the Romans over the ancient 
world, by the amphitheatres built for the gratifi- 
cation of their ferocity,’ 

The Romans, always fond of shows and games, 
were especially attached to those of the Circus, 





* Duas tantum res anxius optat, 
‘Panem et Circenses.” 
Tuvenal, Sat, 10, v. 81. 


‘There are said to have been at one time no fewer 
than 15 circuses in the city andits environs. The 
principal of which were thé Circus Maximus, | Circus 
Agonalis, and the circuses of Nero and Caracalla, 
Of the Cireus Maximus (which Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus describes as being at once ‘the temple, the 
dwelling-house, the public meeting, and all the 
hopes of the ancient Romans’) there are now no 
remains; but Pliny informs us that it was capable 
of accommodating 260,000 spectators; and Ju- 
yeual, using, perhaps, a poct’s licence, goes the 
length of saying, 


“Totam hodie Rorsam Circus eapit.’ 


The form of the Circus Agonalis (supposed to 
have been built, by the !mperor Severus) may be 
traced in the Piazza Navona ; and even the round 
end is not lost: it is about 700 ft. in length; and 
the races held here during the Carnival forcibly 
remind us of the uses to which it was formerly 
devoted. The Cireus of Caracalla, outside the 
gate of San Sebastian, has its walls still entire, 
though the seats have fallen in, leaving a kind of 
terrace along the whole length of the walls. It 
appears to have been 1,678 ft. in length, 436 ft. in 
width, and to have been capable of accommodating 
20,000 spectators. Of the other Roman ruins 
{excepting those of the Forum and Capitel), the 
two columns of Trajan and Antonine, and the 
three triumphal arches of Titus, Constantine, and 
Severus, principally deserve attention, from their 
beauty and the taste displayed in their execution, 
‘The column of ‘Trajan, erected to commemorate 
that emperor’s successes in Dacia, is 116 ft. 10 in. 
in height, not including the statue of St. Peter, 
which Sixtus V. had the bad taste to substitute 
for that of its illustrious founder, A spiral stair- 
case leads to the balustrade at the top; and the 
exterior is adorned with sculptures in basso relievo, 
spirally arranged round the column, representing 
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the victories and achievements of the emperor. 
Napoleon’s pillar at Paris is a good imitation of 
that of Trajan. The pillar of Antonine (or, more 
correctly, of M, Aurelius, for he erected it), in the 
Piazza Colonna, is 1224 ft. high, and is now sur- 
mounted by a colossal statue of St. Paul; the bas- 
reliefs, similarly arranged to those on the other 
column, are not nearly so well executed, and the 
whole is much injured and defaced. The arch of 
Titus, built to commemorate his victories over the 
Jews, consisting of a single arch, was adorned 
with eight marble columns of the Composite order, 
and had its interior covered with sculptures, repre- 
senting the emperor’s triumph after the capture of 
Jernsalem ; but it isin a state of great dilapida- 
tion, many of its rich decorations having been 
carried off to embellish the Farnese and other 
palaces: latterly, however, some attempts have 
been made towards its restoration, Till the time 
of Sixtus IV., the bas-reliefs were not visible, so 
much had the soil accumulated and buried the 
arch; but that pontiff ordered it to be excavated ; 
and there is now a clear passage under it at the 
level of the ancient pavement, and, perhaps, on 
the pavement. itself. The arch of Constantine, at 
the foot of the Palatine Hill, near the Colosseum, 
is the most noble, because the best preserved 
structure of the kind in Rome; but it is indebted 
for its chief beauty to the spoliation of the arch of 
Trajan, which stood in the forum of that emperor, 
and which the senate, with equal barbarism and 
servility, stripped of its bas-reliefs and other rich 
materials, employing them to ornament the new 
structure, It consists of a large arch between two 
of smaller size, having on each side 4 fluted Co- 
rinthian columns of giallo antico supporting the 
figures of 8 Dacian captive warriors, Te is covered 
with the bas-reliefs taken from the arch of Trajan, 
and with others of later date and of very inferior 
execution. ‘fhe soil, which had accumulated 
round this arch, was excavated in 1804, when part 
of the Via Triumphalis was brought to light, The 
gtass-grown platform at the top was once, pro- 
bably, occupied by the victor in his triumphal 
car; but this has disappeared. We have already 
stated, that the paltry gateway in front of Buck~ 
ingham Palace is a wretched miniature imitation 
of this arch. (Lumisden’s Ancient Rome, 327,) 
The Capitoline Hill, ‘ that rock of triumph, that 
high place where Rome embraced her heroes,’ na~ 
turally kindles a feeling of enthusiasm ; but of the 
topography of the ancient Capitol we really know 
next to nothing. ‘Four temples, 15 chapels, 3 
altars, the great rock, a fortress, a library, an 
athenum, an area covered with statues, the en- 
«olment-office, all these are to be arranged ona 
space 400 yards in length and 200 in breadth; 
and of these, the last only can with precision be 
assigned to the double row of vaults crowded with 
salt, where the inscription of Catulus was dis- 
covered, The citadel may be believed to have 
extended along the whole side of the hill,’ (Hob- 
house’s IJustrations of Childe Harold.) But, how- 
ever little be known of the precise position of these 
ancient buildings, here was situated the domus de 
cannd straminibusque, which passed for the house 
of Romulus, and was preserved with religious care 
till the time of the emperors: here the Roman 
people celebrated their most sacred rites, and kept 
their treasures, archives, trophics, records, Sibyl- 
line books, and other valued relics; and here 300 
conquerors, in the space of 1,000 years, deposited 
their spoils and consummated their glories, by the 
grand spectacle of a triumph, (Maclaren, p. 161.) 
he Roman forum, bowever, is, perhaps, the most 
melancholy object within the walls of the eternal 
feity.” Its former grandeur is utterly annihilated ; 
+ . 
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the ground has been applied to other purposes, 
and even the exact’ position of its various parts is 
much disputed, though it is probable that exca- 
vations, judiciously conducted, would set the ques- 
tion at rest, The Forum, as described by Bunsen, 
the Prussian envoy, who took great pains on its 
investigation, appears to have been of no great. 
size (about two acres), and to have owed much of 
its magnificence to the temples, basilica, curie, 
and other buildings that surrounded it. Indeed it 
was in consequence of its inadequate size, that 
Julius Cesar built a new one. Augustus, Trajan, 
and other emperors, followed his example, and 
Rome had ‘ultimately a multitude of forums, But 
though the aucient Forum Komanum and present 
Campo Vaccino is so desolate that we might apply 
to it Virgil’s deseription of its appearance before 
the arrival of the ‘Trojan settlers (dincid, viii, 
360) :— 
——— ‘ passim armenta videres 
Romanoque foro et lantis mugire Carinis, 


the classical scholar turns with more pleasure to 
the pages of Byron :—~ 
“‘The Forum, where the immortal accents glow, 
And still the eloquent air breathes, burns with Cicero! 
The field of freedom, faction, fame, and blood ; 
‘Where a proud people’s passions were exhaled 
From the first hour of empire in the bud 
‘Lo that when further worlds to conquer failed. 


The forums of Augustus, ‘Trajan, and Nerva were 
laid out near the foot of the Capitoline Hill, close 
to, though separated by buildings from the Forum 
omanum ; and southward rises the Palatine Hill, 
on which was built that mere village or collection 
of huts of which the masters of the world, in the 
days of their grandeur, loved to speak as ‘the 
cradle of their empire—the acorn, whence sprung 
the mighty oak that overshadowed the world.’ 
Cicero had a house here, and the brick ruins are 
still extant of the golden palace of Nero; but at 
resent this spot, which once lodged the whole 
Roman people, is occupied by a single villa, sur- 
rounded by vineyards and gardens, All the more 
conspicuous monuments above described belong 
to the imperial times, for scarcely a shred remains 
which can be referred with certainty to the ages 
of the Republic. The principal exceptions are 
the Tullian prison, comprising two dungeons, per- 
fectly dark, and built with huge blocks of stone, 
answering, in all respects, to the striking descrip- 
tion given of it by Sallust (Bell, Catalin, cap. 55): 
there are also two ancient tombs (one of which 
belonged to the Cornelian family, and contained 
- the bones of the Scipios); and the Cloaca Maxima 
already mentioned ; but these structures have little 
beauty, and derive their interest almost exclusively 
from classical associations, : 
Population of Ancient and Modern Rome—It is 
extremely diflicult to arrive at any just conclusions 
with respect either to the population of Rome, or 
of any other of the great cities of antiquity 
Generally it has been exceedingly exaggerate 
‘The great actions of the Romans, the vast extent 
of their empire, and the magnificence and splendour 
of their capital, the original seat of their power, 
seem naturally enough to lead to the conclusion 
that its pop. must have been immense. The strong 
national spirit of the Roman writers led even the 
must cautious among them to magnify the power 
and importance of the eternal city, which were 
exaggerated beyond all bounds by orators and 
poets, anxious to gain the favour of the public by 
Hattering their prejudices, and exalting their power 
and greatness, The statements, too, of the clas- 
sical writers as to the pop. of Rome and other 
great towns, are not only in themselves very 
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vague, but, being extremely liable to mistakes in 
copying, have, no doubt, in many instances, been 
magnified by copyists and others, always prone to 
exaggerate what is really great, and of which 
they have no distinct knowledge. And, in addition 
to this, all enquiries into the pop. of Rome, Athens, 
and other ancient cities, are rendered peculiarly 
difficult from the circumstance of the returns of 
the censuses, and the statements in the classical 
authorities founded on them, usually or always 
| Teferring to such free citizens only as were capable 
jof bearing arms, without including children or 
| slaves, though the latter formed in most instances 
\a large, if not the largest, portion of ‘the pop. 
Various statements have been put forth with re- 
spect tothe pop. of Rome, The exaggerations of 
Vossius, Lipsius, Chateaubriant, and others, who 
give to imperial Rome 14, 5, and 8 millions of 
iiihab., are too absurd to deserve notice, Hume, 
who in his masterly ‘Essay on the Populousness of 
Ancient Nations,’ has discussed the question of the 
pop. of Rome with bis usual Jearning and good 
sense, arrives at the conclusion that Rome, when 
in the zenith of her greatness, might have been 
about as populous as London in 1760; in other 
words, that she might then have had from 700,000 
to 800,000 inhab. Gibbon estimated the pop, at 
1,200,000 (v, 286, 8vo. ed.); but it would appear 
that the more moderate estimate of Hume is the 
more accurate, though the probability is that even 
the latter is beyond the mark. It appears from the 
very learned and elaborate researches of M. Dureau 
de la Malle (Economie Publique des Romains, 
liv. ii, cap. 10), that the area of Rome, included 
within the walls of Aurelian, which have been 
tracet and laid down with the utmost precision, 
amounts to very near 1,396} hectares, that is to 
about 5-5ths the arca of Paris; and the fair pre- 
sumption is, from the numerous forams and other 
open spaces in Rome, the number of the public 
| buildings, and the great magnitude of many of the 
private residences, that its pop., as compared with 
that of Paris, would be in a still less proportion. 
‘To the pop. within the walls has, however, to be 
added that of the suburbs, the amount of which is 
the subject. of elaborate enquiry by the same 
learned critic. On the whole, he concludes, ap- 
parently on good grounds, that the pop. of imperial 
Rome, including its suburbs, in its most flourishing 
period, may be fairly estimated, allowing for troops 
and strangers, at between 560,000 and 570,000. 
It is probable that this estimate is very near the 
mark, And how small soever it may appear when 
contrasted with the statements that have been 
long current as to its vast magnitude, a pop. of 
600,000 is really immense for a city like Rome, 
without eitber manufactures or trade, and the in- 
habs, of which chiefly depended for subsistence on 
the gratuitous distribution of the corn supplied by 
the conquered provinces. 

During the troubies that devastated Italy, and 
especially Rome, from the 5th to the 13th cen- 
tary, the pop. of the city rapidly declined, and 
did not exceed that of a third or fourth rate town 
of the present day. But from the 14th century it 
began again to increase; and in the ‘ golden days’ 
of Leo X., it is supposed to have amounted to 
about 84,000, Towards the middle of the 17th 
century it was estimated at 90,000, In 1709 the 
inhabs. amounted to 138,568; in 1740 to 146,080; 
in 1765 to 161,899. (Gibbon, xii, 429.) But, 
owing to the influence of the French occupation, 
they had fallen off, in 1821, to 146,000, exclusive 
of Jews, It has, however, again increased; and 
at the Jast census, in 1863, as already stated, the 
pop. numbered 201,161 souls, According to these 
census returns, the city contained—exclusive of 
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the fluctuating population of visitors—among its 
population 34 cardinals, 36 bishops, 1,457 priests 
‘and clerks, 867 seminarista; 2,569 monks, 2,081 
nuns, 660 mate collegians, 1,674 female inmates of 
schools, 947 male inmates of charitable institu- 
tions, 1,180 female do., 40,827 families, 92,024 
men, 87,819 women, 30,235 married men, 28,201 
married women, 4,301 widowers, 9,447 widows, 
59,015 bachelors, 50,171 spinsters, 5,175 soldiers, 
887 prisoners, The heterodox population in 1863, 
was only 311, but there were 4,496 Jews. F 

The inhabitants, generally, are of a very mixed 
race; and it would be absurd to suppose, after 80 
many changes. that. they possess any considerable 
portion of ancient Roman blood, ‘The men of the 
working and midilJing classes are genefally stout 
and good-looking, though what are called Roman 
faces scem to be rarer than in England. ‘The 
women, though good-looking when young, soon 
Decome coarse; and, being large-boned, have a 
haggard appearance on losing their plumpness in 
old age. ‘The men wear hats with crowns like a 
sugar-loaf, very wide cloaks wrapping round and 
round like a Scotch plaid; pieces of cloth tie 
about the legs with cords, instead of stockings, and 
sandals in lieu of shoes. ‘The women gencrally 
wear a scarlet spencer with sleeves; and, for @ 
head-dress, a piece of white linen, thickened on 
the crown by numerous folds, and with the end 
hanging down behind to the shoulders. Want of 
cleanliness is a common vice. ‘The streets, public 
places, houses, and persone of the bulk of the pop. 
would all be improved by serabbing, washing, and 
combing. Some of the most interesting objects 
are inaccessible from the accumulation of filth; 
and the appearance of the mouks is absolutely 
disgusting: they are not redolent of holiness, but 
of dirt and vermin, 

The cardinals and bishops being (ander the 
pope) the rulers of the country, constitute the 
court-party, and claim the highest rank, after 
whom come the lay-nobility, subsisting on the 
revenues of their estates, The priesthood, as 
before stated, forms a very numerous portion of 
the inhabs, The civil nobility, with a few excep- 
tions, are few in number, poor, and without power 
or influence. ‘Che lawyers, who are divided into 
4 classes (corresponding nearly with king’s coun- 
sellors, barristers, attorneys, and notaries), form a 
pretty extensive section, After them rank the 
artists, avery numerous body, with a good deal of 
influence in’ society; and next to these are the 
mercanti di Campagna, a wealthy class, who farm 
extensively, and have warehouses at Rome for 
the sale of their produce. Rome has about 5,500 
shops; but their owners, with some few excep~ 
tions, rank below the classes above described. ‘The 
foreigners, a mixed multitude, among whom the 
English and Russians are the most numerous, and 
generally speaking, the best informed, constitute 
a class of themselves; enjoying also, in conse- 
quence of their wealth, many peculiar privileges, 
The police exercises no inquisitorial powers; and, 
foreigners may live as they please without attract- 
ing axtention; and do, with impunity, what would 
not be permitted to natives, To this circumstance, 
ag well as to the fascinations of antiquity and mo- 
dem art, we may attribute the visits of foreigners; 
for, of the English at least, a large proportion are 
Jed by motives very different from a love either of 
the fine arts or classic lore. With respect to morals, 
it is admitted on all hands that they are extremely 
Jax. The common people are intelligent and 
obliging, but passionate; and, on the slightest 
provocanons strike at each other with knives, 
Revenge and jealousy often lead, among the lower 
orders, to assassinations; rendered more frequent 
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by the almost perfect impanity with which they 
may be committed, The statements as to conjugal 
infidelity are, perhaps, exaggerated; though tho 
circumstances under which society is placed, the 
swarms of priests, monks, and others, having no 
excitement but that of intrigue, leave no doubt as 
to the prevalence of licentiousness, and the general 
corruption of morals. ‘The modern Romans are 
prone to falschood ‘They never speak truth,’ 
says Mr. Maclaren (Notes, p. 82), ‘at the expense 
of their own interest ; and in the courts it is asserted 
that any quantity of false evidence may be got for 
money, Cheating, in all its forms, is practised by 
high and low: and provided it be cleverly done, 
and auecessful, they feel a pride in telling it. The 
judges and functionaries of all kinds have the 
Teputation of being very corrupt. The higher 
classes are slaves to their vanity, and their indo- 
lent. pleasures; the lower to the most abject super- 
stition, ‘This character, however, chiefly belongs 
to the past or passing generation. A large pto- 
portion of the young Romans in the middle and 
upper classes are described as liberal, gentlemanly, 
aud honourable; but they, andindeed the educated 
classes generally of all ages, are deists. They 
speak with contempt of the mummeries and pious 
frauds they daily witness, but go once a year to 
confession in order to avoid scandal. ‘The Romans 
have, however, their redeeming qualities : they 
are very sober, social iu their habits, fond of their 
children, and obliging to strangers. There is no 
town, perhaps, where foreigners feel so much at 
ease, They may dress as they please, live as they 
please, and indulge in all their personal tastes and 
eccentricities, without being annoyed, or even 
stared at. In private lodging-houses strangers 
often meet with much genuine and gratuitous 
kindness. Many of their vices may be ascribed. 
to the operation of a bad political system on 
minds naturally acute and active; for falsehood, 
hypocrisy, and craft are the natural fruits of a go- 
yernment which crushes Jiberty of thought,’ 

‘The manners of the upper classes are indicative 
of extreme indolence. They rise Jate, and are 
never to be seen until four in the afternoon, when 
they take a drive up and down the Corso, which, 
narrow as it is, may be termed the Hyde Park of 
me ; after which they resort to soirées in private 
nouses, for the theatres are open only during the 
earnival, To walk in Rome is quite unfashion- 
able, and a carriage of some kind or other is 
indispensable, even to those of the noblesse or 
gentry whose limited income denies them a com- 
fortable meal, Dancing, conversation, and cards 
are the chief evening amusements; dinner parties 
are almost unknown ; and suppers are only given 
on great occasions, In the month of May, all the 
inhabs, that can afford it go to the country for 2 
months, and again in October for the same period, 
the air of the Campagna being then puritied by 
the rains of April and September. On these oc- 
casions they hire a house or lodging in one of the 
petty towns 10 m. or 15m, from Rome; and their 
principal amusement during their villeggiatura 
consists in fishing: and bird-catching; the chase, 
in any of its forms, being little followed. 

The public amusements consist of theatrical 
representations, concerts, and religious ceremonies, 
with occasional frolics at the carnival and other 
festive seasoys, There are three theatres, two of 
which, the opera seria aud opera buffa, are open 
during a great part of the yéar; but the perform- 
ances are of a very medivere description; the con- 
certs have little to recommend them, and, among 
the people at large, music forms but a small part 
of their enjoyment, though a few wandering 
harpers (carcigfuluri) may Sometimes be fouhd + 
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trying to inspire them with the love of sweet 
sounds, An amphitheatre (correa) for bull-fights, 
tumbling, and horse riding has been formed out 
of an ancient mausoleum of Augustus, and when 
open is a favourite resort. The carnival would 
require some space for its description in detail: it 
may be sufficient here to observe that in its license 
and intrigue, its unbridled mirth, and its level- 
ling of rank ; nay, even in the season of its cele- 
bration, it bears an obvious resemblance to the 
Roman Saturnalia; but it approaches, perhaps, 
more closely to the feast of Cybele, when, accord- 
ing to Livy (xxiv. ¢, 14), the richest draperies 
were hung from the windows, masquerading took 
place in the streets, and every one, disguisi 
himself as he pleased, walked about the city in 
jest and buffoonery. If the historian had informed 
‘us in addition that one of the principal amuse- 
ments was a promiscuous pelting of sugar-plums 
or chalk stones, he would have furnished a precise 
picture of the modern carnival. Keligious festi- 
vals are very frequent, bat occur oftener between 
Advent and St, Peter's Day than at other sea- 
sons, The pope celebrates mass and confers his 
public benediction in St. Peter's on Christmas 
Day, Easter Day, Whit-Sunday, and other festi- 
vals, on which occasions the solemnitics are un- 
usually grand, and attract immense erowds to the 
church. 

‘The exhibition of the illuminated cross has been 
already mentioned, The illumination of the ex- 
terior of the church is also very imposing; the 
appearance of this immense building, with its 
dome, lantern, and cross all lighted with large 
paper lanterns, has a most striking and magnifi- 
cent effect, which, however, is much heightened 
when, at a given signal, thousands of globes and 
stars of vivid fire, suddenly ignited, as if self- 
kindled, blaze in a moment into one dazzling 
flood of light, all over that vast structure. Im- 
mediately after the above display, on the night of 
St. Peter's Day, follows the Girandola, an exhibi- 
tion of fireworks, from St. Angelo, which is gene- 
rally admitted to be superior to any other of the 
kind in the world, These festivals cost the papal 
treasury about 15,000 crowns a year, 

‘Che wretched state of literature and education 
in modern Rome has been noticed already under 
Papal States. The city has, indeed, a university, 
a college, and numerous public schools; but they 
either afford no instruction in the higher branches 
of literature and philosophy, or such only as is pf 
the worst possible description. All foreign publi- 
cations that might tend to expand and enlighten 
the public mind are rigidly excluded; all native 
works must be submitted to the revision of the/ 
licensers; and the only literary pursuits that meet. 
with any encouragement are those having refer- 
ence to antiquity and the fine arts, and even they 
feel the paralysis that affects the other and nobler 
branches of study. 

Rome has numerous charitable institutions, the 
total annual revenue of which amounts to between 
800,000 and 900,000 dollars, half of which comes 
from the papal treasury, the rest being supplied 
by endowments or voluntary contributions. But, 
however large is the number of these establish- 
ments at Rome, a great proportion of them are of 
doubtful, ill-directed, and even pernicious charity. 
Not to speak of the foundling hospitals, or those 
which offer a premium to idleness and thought- 
lessness, there are thirteen societies for giving 
doweries to girls on marriage, and pecuniary gifts 
on taking the veil; and of 1,400 women married 
here in @ year, 1,000 avail themselves of these 
societies, There is alse much private almsgiving, 
especially by the pope, who thus spends about 
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35,000 crowns a year. The consequence of this 
indiscriminate charity is seen in the mendicity, 
squalor, wretchedness, idleness, and want that 1s 
secn at every step in the streets of Rome. There 
are in the city twenty-one establishments for the 
diseased, insane, and convalescent, of which eight 
are public and eleven private hospitals, accommo- 
dating, on the whole, about 4,000 patients; the 
average mortality is about 7 per cent. There are 
also eight foundling hospitals, in which are nearly 
4,000 children of both sexes. In fact, Rome is 
one of the great recipients for abandoned children, 
brought thither from remote provinces, and even 
from Naples. The mortality in these hospitals is 
absolutely frightful, upwards of 72 per cent. 

The city is governed by an ecclesiastical gover- 
nor and a council (sacra consulta) appointed b 
the pope; and though there be a senator, or civil 
governor, he enjoys only the name without its 
authority; and the title has, for many years, 
been conferred exclusively on a native of another 
Italian state, as it has not been thought snfe to 
entrust it to a Roman, The police of the city 
consists of about 4,000 carabincers, somewhat. simi- 
lar to the gens d’armes; but the inefficiency of 
this body, which is said to be even more imbecile 
than the old town-guard of Edinburgh, is proved 
by the frequent robberies and assassinations com- 
mitted with almost total impunity. 

Rome, though the chief manufacturing city of 
the Papal States, has no manufacture deserving 
much notice, The principal are silk and woollen 
goods, especially velvets, brocades for the clergy, 
and the more expensive kinds of silk goods, Hats 
of very good quality are made here to the value 
of about 200,000 crowns a year, The manufac- 
ture of mosaics and jewellery of an extremely 
varied character occupies a great number of hands, 
and muny also are employed in making casts or 
imitations of antique models. Leather, and pre- 
pared skins, gloves, parchment, strings for musical 
instruments, glue, glass bottles, are among the 
other articles manufactured in the city 5 but they 
are of no great. importance, and, with the ex- 
ception of works connected with the fine arts, all 
the manufactures are conducted in the most clumsy 
manner, The hospital of St. Michael has the pri- 
vilege of furnishing cloth for the apostolie palaces 
and the pontifical troops. None but national wool 
is employed in the manufacture: the spinning is 
done by hand, chiefly by women in the prisons ; 
the warping is effected also by manual labour; and 
it is made a boast that no machinery is employed 
where the work can be done without it, The 
establishment has 25 looms, employs 850 persons, 
and produces about 77,500 yards a year of the 
most costly, if not the best, cloth produced in 
Europe, Manufactures of some kind or other are 
carried on also, chiefly by hand-labour, in twelve 
conservatories, containing about 600 inmates, 

A great discrepancy: of opinion bas prevailed 
with respect to the climate of Rome. The fact, 
however, seems to be, that wherever the houses 
are few, and the ground is mainly covered with 
gardens, fields, or ruins, malaria is felt during the 
summer months, thorgh tot in the same degree 
as in the open country outside the walls, This is 
the condition of the greater part of ancient Rome, 
of all the districts E. and §. the Quirinal and 


Capitol, so that five of the seven hills are either 


wholly or partially unhealthy, The upper part. of 
the Pincian Hill, the road towards the Porta Pia, 
and the space between the baths of Diocletian and 
the Porta San Lorenzo, are also considered un- 
healthy; and there are districts:of the same clia- 
racter hardly inhabited, having a convent here 
and there, the rest being laid out in gardens and 
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vineyards, West of the ‘Tiber, the district of 
Lungara is unhealthy, ‘The more densely peopled 
parts, on the contrary, are sufficiently healthy ; 
and it may be said with trath, that modern Home, 
which extends from the Quirinal and the Capitol 
to the banks of the Tiber, is generally free from 
malaria. There are unhealthy seasons in Rome, 
as in most. other cities, and in particular years 
epidemic fevers prevail to a fearful extent in the 
dirty and densely peopled districts; but these have 
no connection with malaria, being attributable 
rather to the absence of sewerage, and the filthy 
habits of the lower orders, The temperature of 
the city is generally mild and genial, Frosts are 
not frequent, and though snow falls occasionally, 
it seldom lies on the ground more than a single 
day. The éramontana, however, a piercifigly cold 
NN. wind, sometimes blows for days together, Rains 
are frequent and heavy in November and Decem- 
ber; but fogs are rare, In summer the heat is 
often oppressive, especially during the prevalence 
of the sirocco. In summer, the hour after sunset 
is considered the most unwholesome period of the 
day, and then people generally avoid exposure to 
the air. 

History.—The history of Rome, which includes, 
for many centuries, that of all the countries 
washed by the Mediterranean, and, at a later 
period, that of the Western Christian church, is 
far too extensive to allow of any considerable 
details here. Its foundation is hidden in the ob- 
scurity of an age respecting which few records 
remained in the time of its historians; and the 
investigations of Beaufort and Niebuhr have 
thrown much doubt on its early traditional his- 
tory. Chronologists, however, are ‘pretty well 
agreed in assigning its foundation to Romulus, its 
era, according to Varro, being 753 years 8. c. 
According to the account of Livy, the founder 
‘was succeeded by 6 other monarchs; and the con- 
stitution during the kingly period was an elective 
monarchy, with a king, senate, and popular as- 
sembly, the king being, at the same time, chief 
magistrate, high priest, and commander of the 
army; though, in point. of fact, as his election de- 
pended on the voice of the comitia, the ‘people’ 
were the real source of power, The senate origi- 
nally consisted of 100 members, to whom, in course 
of time, others were added. The comitia comprised 
the burghers only, and the decrees of the senate 
required their approval before they became law, 
The Romans during this period being success- 
fal in war, added considerably to their previously 
confined territory. ‘The public and private viees 
of Tarquinius Superbus led (anno 510 B. c.) to 
the abolition of kingly government, and the 
establishment of the republic, under 2 consuls, 
annually chosen, originally from thé patrictans 
only, but afterwards from either patricians or 
plebeians, ‘The temporary ascendency of the pa- 
trician party effected the institution (B. c. 500) 
of the dictatorship, by which, on extraordinary 
emergencies, the whole power of the state was 
committed to a single individual, who might act 
with despotical authority, In the sequel, after 
many delays, and much opposition, officers called 
tribunes were appointed by the people, who had a 
veto on the proceedings of the senate, The consti- 
tution was thus founded on the principle of a dis- 
tribution of power between the aristoctacy and the 
commonalty; and in this state it remained with- 
out any considerable change to the end of. the 
Punic wars, the empire of Rome being in the 
meanwhile extended over Italy, Sicily, Corsica 
and Sardiaia, the N, coast of Africa, and part of 
Spain. Amid these successes the distinction of 
patricians and plebcians seemed to have disap- 
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peared ; but the unequal distribution of the public 
lands, or of those conquered by the arms of the 
tepublie, led to new, protracted, and bloody strug- 
gles between the patricians, who had appropriated 
to themselves the lion’s share of these laads, and 
the plebeians, who sought to bring about their 
more equitable division. This occasioned the in- 
troduction by the latter of an AGRARIAN Law; 
not, however, meaning by this, as is commonly 
understood, a law to interfere with or to effect an 
equal distribution of private property, but merely 
a law to limit the extent of the public lands held 
by individuals, and to subject them to a real and 
not a nominal rent. (See Niebuhr, ii, passim.) 

The history of the intestine troubles of Rome 
during the long protracted contests respecting this 
law, and the extension of the franchise to all 
Italian subjects and allies of Rome (the latter of 
which led to the Social War), would lead us into 
details quite unsuited to the nature of this work, 
tis sufficient here to state that the principle of 
representation not being adopted in the Roman 
constitution, it could not long survive, after the 
extension of the franchise to the Italians in 
general, The deliberations of the city assemblies 
were henceforth liable to be controlled by an 
influx of citizens from a distance, and full seope 
was given for the exercise of all sorts of corruption 
and intimidation, The soldiers, too, after they 
had carried their victorious arms beyond the 
boundaries of Italy, gradually ceased to pay their 
accustomed deference to the orders from Rome, 
and began to regard themselves rather as the 
servants of the generals by whom they were com- 
manded, and to whom they looked for advance- 
ment, than of the republic. In consequence, the 
whole power of the state came to be engrossed by 
the great military leaders; and Marius and Sylia, 
Pompey and Cesar, Mare Antony and Augustus, 
were successively masters of the Roman world, 
The battle of Actium (anno B.c, 80) threw the 
whole power of the state into the hands of Au- 
gustus; and the public, weary with intestine wars 
and revolutions, were glad to enjoy tranquillity 
under his supremacy. The tmperator, who had 
previously been merely the commander-in-chief, 
now began to concentrate all the powers of the 
state in his own person, He became, in effect, 
perpetual dictator, and held the sovereign power 
free from all constitutional responsibility. The 
senate, indeed, continued to exist under the em- 
perors and the pretors or judges retained their 
names; but the decrees of the former were recom- 
mended, or rather dictated, by the emperors, and 
the edicta of the latter were superseded by sum- 
mary decrees called constitutiones principum. In 
This state the government of Kome remained 
about 400 ‘era The succession depended partly 
on the will of the reigning emperor, who some- 
times appointed his successor, either by adoption, 
or by giving him the title of Cxsar. In the 
event of no successor being named by the previous 
emperor, the right of election devolved on the‘ 
senate; but it was frequently usurped by the 
army and by the Pretorian guards; and some~ 
times rival emperors were chosen by the senate 
and the army, or by different armies, the preten- 
sions of the candidates being decided in the field, 
Under such circumstances, and considering the 
degraded state of the Roman people, enervated 
by indolence, 4nd corrupted by largesses, immu- 
nity from taxes, and indulence in public shows, 
it may well excite surprise that the empire did 
not sooner fall to pieces, 

Some speculative inquirers have classed the 
circumstance of the imperial dignity being elective 
among the causcs that contributed to its decline; 
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whereas it really appears to have been almost the 
only principle that enabled it to survive so long. 
In a government like that of Rome, where every 
thing had to be transacted directly by the em- 
peror, a hereditary monarchy, which supposes the 
occurrence of minorities, was out of the question. 
And how unworthy soever the means by which 
some of the emperors arrived at the imperial 
dignity, not a few of them owed it to their superior 
ability, Nerva, Trajan, the two Antonines, Se- 
yerus, Aurelian, and other able princes, gave new 
vigour to the tottering fabric, and prolonged its 
existence, 

‘At the close of the 4th century, the Roman 
dominions, which still extended from Britain on 
the W. to the Euphrates on the E., were divided 
between Honorius and Arcadius, At this time, 
too, the barbarians, sensible of the growing weak- 
ness of the Romans, began to harass the empire 
with ineessant hostilities, and one country after 
another was lost, till at length Italy itself was 
invaded by the Huns, and shortly afterwards by 
the Heruli, whose general, Odoacer (4, D. 476), 
dethroned the impotent Romulus Augustulus, as- 
sumed the title of rex, and fixed his residence in 
Ravenna. ‘Thus fell the greatest empire of the 
world, exactly 1,229 years after its supposed 
foundation by Romulus. Odoacer gave way to 
'Theodoric, king of the Ostrogoths, and during his 
reign Rome and all Italy enjoyed a period of 
peace and prosperity, But the calm was only 
temporary ; Belisarius, the general of Justinian, 
and Totila the Ostrogoth, successively took Rome, 
which was stripped of some of its most splendid 
monuments, at the same time that its inhabs, 
were reduced to a state of wretchedness which 
they had not before experienced, After having 
become a province, or erurchate, of the Eastern 
empire, Rome passed, in 774, under the dominion 
of the Franks, who retained it. till the deposition 
of Charles le Gros, in 887; after which the pos-j| 
session of Kume and Italy became, during more 
than three centuries, the subject of contention be- 
tween the emperors of Germany, the numerous 
states inte which Italy had been parcelled, aud 
the bishops of Rome, who with the title of pope 
assumed @ right to temporal power. Nicholas III. 
at length obtained from Rodolph of Hapsburg, in 
1278, the grant of an independent territory. called 
the States of the Church; and thus began the 
sovereignty of the popes, which, with some inter- 
ruptions, has continued to the present day. (Fur- 
ther details respecting this part of Roman history 
will be found under the head, PApaL STATEs.) 

ROMFORD, a market town and par, of Essex, 
in the liberty uf Havering-atte-Bower, on tha 
high road from London to Norwich, 13 m, ENE. 
London, and 16 m, SW. Chelmsford, on the Great 
Fastern railway. Pop. of town 4,361 and of par. | 
6,604 in 1861, Area of par, 3,340 acres, The; 
principally of a long wide street. 
along the high read, having near its centre the 
market-house and town-hall, in which are held 
the petty sessions for the liberty. ‘The church is 
an ancient structure consisting of a nave, chancel, 
and N, aisle, with a tower at the W. end. The; 
living is a curacy subordinate to that of Horn- 
charch, in the patronage of New College, Oxford, 
value 542, besides which the curate receives an 
annual stipend of 2002, The Wesleyan Metho- 
dists and Baptists have piaces of worship, with | 
attached Sunday schools; besides which there is ai 
national school, partly endowed and partly sup- 
ported by subscription, The town has also several 
almshouses aud benefactions for the poor, Ata 
little distance from Romford are cavalry barracks, 
erected in 1795, but now disused, The inhabs, 
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are chiefly retail dealers, or persons employed in 
market gardening and agriculture. The dwn 
derives its principal advantage from its situation 
on the London road, and more recently from being 
one of the stations on the Great Eastern railway. 
It is alzo one of the polling places for the S. div. 
of Essex. Markets, especially for calves, well 
attended, on Mondays, Tuesdays, and Wednes- 
days; fair, June 24, for cattle and horses, 

ROMNEY (NEW), a cinque-port, decayed bor. 
market town and par. of England, co. Kent, lathe 
Shepway, partly in lib, Romney Marsh, and partly 
in hund. St. Martin’s Pountney, 19 m, SW. Dover, 
and 58m. SE, London, Area of bor. and par. 
2,320 acres. Pop, 1,062 in 1861, The town, 
which arose out of the ruins of Old Romney, was 
formerly in # comparatively flourishing condition, 
being a considerable sea-port; but the haven has 
fot many years been completely filled up. ‘It 
consists at present of a broad principal street. 
crossed by one of inferior size, in which is the 
town-hall, Houses chiefly of brick, the market- 
house and town-hall being modern erections, 
‘The church is a spacious structure, consisting of a 
nave, aisles and chancel, partly Norman, and 
partly in the pointed style, with a large aud 
curious tower at the W. end: the living is a 
vicarage in the patronage of All Souls’ College, 
Oxford, of the nett value of 1612 a year. The 
Wesleyan Methodists haye a small chapel, and 
there are 2 Sunday schools, besides a free school 
and almshouses. The inhabitants, with a few 
exceptions, are employed in grazing cattle on 
Romney Marsh, a rich tract of land, extending 
about 7m, N, and W. from the town, and com- 
prising about 47,000 acres, with a pop. of 5,708 in 
1861, This tract is defended from the encroach- 
ments of the sea by an immense embankment 
called Dymehurch Wall, along which is a godd 
road for carriages: this sea-wail is kept in repair 
by a rate levied on the proprictors of the marsh, 
pee aneee depastured here furnish long combing 
wool, 

New Romney is a bor. by prescription, and re- 
tured 2 mems. to the IE. of C. from the reign of 
Edward III. down to the Reform Act, by which 
it was “disfranchised, It was not considered of 
sufficient importance to be included in the pro- 
visions of the Municipal Reform Act; but it still 
retains certain privileges reserved in that act for 
the Cinque Ports. Old Komney, 2m, W, the town, 
has now only a few houses surrounding the church, 
with 2 yee of J51 in 1861, 

ROMORANTIN, a town of France, dép. Loire- 
et-Cher, cap. arrond., on the Seudre (a tributary 
of the Loire), where it receives the Morantin, 24 
m. SE, Blojs: Pop. 7,642 in 1861. The town was 
formerly the cap. of Sologne, and was embellished. 
by Franeis I. It bas an old castle, a spacious 
prison, a theatre, courts of original jurisdiction and 
commerce, and some manufactures of woollen stufis 
and yarn, Komorantin was taken by Edward the 
Black Prince in 1356. Cannon appear to have 
been used in the siege: but this, though one of” 
the earliest, is not, as has been alleged, by any 
means the first occasion on which they were so 
empfuyed, But it is better known in history, by 
giving its name to the edict of 1650, drawn up by 
the chancellor I'Hépital, which gave to bishops, 
and took away from the parliaments, the power to 
try cases of heresy. Jt is said that the chancellor 
consented to this edict only to avoid a still greater 
evil, the establishment of the Inquisition. 

ROMSEY, or RUMSEY, a mun. bor, market 
town, and par. of England, co. Hants, hund. King’s 
Sombour, the town being situated on the Test, a 
tributary of the Anton, on the Andover canal, 6 m, 
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NW. Southampton, and 80 m, SW. London, by 
Lontion and South-Western railway, Pop. of bor. 
2,116, and of par. 5,848 in 1861, 
divided into Romsey-Extra and Infra, 
The town, which consists chiefly of a long and 
wide street, crossed by another at right angles, 
covers a considerable extent.of ground, It has an 
audit-house, with a market-place beneath, and an 
old town-hall, in which petty jons are held; 
but by fae the most remarkable public building is 
the par. church. This interesting edifice is almost 
the only remaining portion of an abbey said to 
have been founded here by Edward the Elder, 
‘The present structure appears, however, to date 
from the beginning of the (2th century, and it is 
one of the most complete Anglo-Normara mona- 
ments in the kingdom, ‘It isa cross church, with 
a low massive tower; the general exterior appeary 
ance is Norman, of very goad character, and much 
of it wnaltered. The W. end is carly English, 
very plain outside, and its details accommodated 
to the Norman part; but the inside of this W. 
portion is a very fine specimen of the carly Eng- 
lish, rich rather by composition than minute orna- 





























ment, ‘The central portion and the transepts, with 
the sides of the chancel, are Normau, showing 


various singularities and mixtures of pointed and 
round arches,’ man, Goth, Arch, p. 176.) 
This church has a fine high altar, much good 
tracery, and stained gl: and a curious pecu- 
liarity is, that a large fruit-hearing apple-tree 
grows from jts Toof, The Presbyterians have a 
meeting-house in Romsey, and it has an alms- 
house, a charity school for 30 boys, and a free 
achool, ‘The corporation are trustees for several 
charities which, with the affairs of the hor, gene- 
rally, appear to have been well managed. The 
corporation consists of a mayor, 6 aldermen, and 
12 capital burgess 

Sir William Petty, one of the most extraordi- 
nary men of his time, was a native of Romsey, 
where his father carried on the business of a 
elothier, He reecived his carly education in the 
grammar school of his native town. After his 
death, on the 16th December, 1687, his remains 
were deposited in the par. church under a plain 
stone inseribed with his name. 

RONDA, a city of Spain, in Andalusia, prov 
Granada, on the Guadigro, 40m, Wy by N. Mal 
and 48 m, NNE, Gibraltar, Pop, 19,334 in 1857. 
‘Fhe situation of the city is peculiar, being built 
on lofty rocks beetling over the river, across which, 
at an elevation of 200 ft, above the surface, are 
thrown two bridges, one of which consists of a 
single arch, 110 ft. in span, and surmounted by 
another bridge of three arches, at a much greater 
elevation, A third bridge crosses the stteam sume- 
what above the town, ‘The river is wholly unna- 
vigable, and several cascades are formed close to 
the city. One portion, called the Old City, over- 
hangs the §, cliff. and is encireled by an old em- 
battled wall, built by the Saracens, and flanked 
by extensive outworks, while the more widely 
spread buildings on the opposite hank bear the 
name of Hl Mercadillo, or New Town, Within 
the fortifications stands the royal palace of Abon- 
Melic, the Moor, now a vast heap of ruins. The 
only entrance to the city is through a succession 
of gates, leading to a long and narrow, but toler- 
ably straight street, running N, and 8. for about 
mi. to the upper or new bridge. ‘This street is 
lined with handsome shops, and from it lead off 
both right and left numerous alleys, communi- 
cating with little courts and crooked passages, all 
of which, however, are lined with remarkably good 
houses. In fact, says Capt. Scott (Ronda and 
Granada, i, 103), § this labyrinth is the Mayfair of 
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Ronda, the aristocratic location of all the Hidalguia 
of the provinec, who, proud of the little patel of 
Tand won by the swords of their forefathers from 
} the accursed Moslems, would as soon think of de- 
nying the infallibility of the pope as of taking up 
their abode among the mercantile inhabitants of 
the mushroom subneb, which, however, is beyond 
all comparison, the most agreeable placé of re- 
sidence.’ The principal streets of the New Town 
are wide and tolerably straight: it contains some 
fine open plazas; and although the houses are thus 
more exposed to the sun, they enjoy a freer cireu- 
lation of air, The absence of an enclosing wall 
tends also, in point of coolness, to give the Mer- 
cadillo an advantage over the city. It is nearly 
as difficult of approach, however, and as incapable 
of expansion as the walled city itself, for elifts 
bound it on three sides, 
only on its N 
cept its churches, which are mumerons, and 
gaudily fitted up; but they have neither paintings 
hor statuary of any merit. The New Town com- 
prises a small. but commodious theatre, the stables 
of the Reel Muestranza (or corporation of nobility 
for breeding horses), and the Plaza de los Toros.n 
circular covered building of stone, ane of the band- 
somest in Spain, and capable of accommodating 
10,000 spectators, 

‘Lhe inhabitants of Ronda are principally em- 
ployed in agricultural and horticultural pursuits, 
though there are several manufactories of coarse 
woollen cloths and hats, two or three tanncrics, 
and numerous water-mills, It is a place also of 
considerable commerce; its secluded, and, at the 
same time, central situation, making it a con- 
venient depot for smuggled goods, iv which, in- 
deed, the present trade of Spain mostly consists, 
A very large fair is annually held here in May for 
cattle, horses, sheep, and gencral goods: it colle 
an astonishing concourse of people from all parts 
of the country, and offers an excellent Sppartanity 
for observing the costumes and shades of character 
peculiar to the inhabs, of the different provinces, 
‘The neighbourhood is extremely picturesque, and 
produecs an abundance of wine, oil, and cor, as 
well as the freits and vegetables peculiar to a more 
N, climate. Cattle in large herds on the 
plains, and the hills abound with many varicties 
f f About 
3.m. SE. of Ronda is the singular mountain, called 
Cresta de Gallo, consisting of two parallel ridges 
y ed at the bottom, one red, the other white; 

oth of them possess mineral riches, which, under 
a better system of national economy, might pro- 
bably be turned to good account, 

Ronda has been supposed, though perhaps with 
little foundation, to owe its origin to the Romans, 
Nothing certain, however, is known respecting it 
prior to the domination of the Moors, who made 
it one of their principal strongholds, In 1331 it 
became the court residence of Abou-Melic, son of 
the emperor of Fez, who erected the castle and 
fortifications, It was finally taken from the Muors 
by Ferdinand of Castile in 1485, 

ROSCOMMON, an inland co. of Ireland, prov. 
Connaught, having N. Leitrim and Sligo, K. and* 
SE. Longford, Westmeath, and King's Comty, 
from which it is separated by the Shannon, SW. 
and W, Galway, from which it is separated by the 
Suck, and Mayo., Area, 584,407 acres, of which 
131,063 are beg and mountain. and 24,787 water, 
There are some mountainous tracts in the N. parts 
of the co., and elsewhere ; but, speaking generally, 
‘its surface is nearly flat, exhibiting, for the most 

part, either green fie Sub: i 
tipally limestone, 1 
fences, so conmon in Scotland, are in Ireland neariy 
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ROSETTA - 


peculiar to this co. Estates very large: many of immediate neighbourhood, The trade in corn is 


them, however, are let on perpetual leases, the 
holders of some of which form an intermediate 
class between the great proprietors and the oc- 
eupiers, A large proportion of land in pasture; 
but latterly tillage has been rapidly extending. 


Several improvements have been introduced both 
in the plan of husbandry, and in the instraments 


employed in carrying it on. Tillage farms gene- 
rally small, Oats and potatoes principal crops, 
but wheat is now rather extensively cultivated. 
A good deal of work is done by the loy, a species 
of spade. Cattle, long-horned; sheep, long-woolled; 
both breeds good ; few dairies. Some new cottages, 
on a few estates, are neat and comfortable, but the 
great majority continue to be as bad as possibte. 
The same may be said of the farm buildings. 
There are veins of coal and ironstone in the N. 

ts of the co,, to the W. of Lough Allen, These 
Pag bean occasionally wrought to some extent for 
a considerable period, but in general to the heavy 
Joss of those by whom the works were carried on. 
Tt was, however, contended that this happened 
from the want of capital, or want of skill on the 
part of those employed, and the most exaggerated 
and delusive accounts were, at the same time, pub- 
lished of the value of the mines. At length, during 
the year 1825, three companies were formed for 
working the coal and iron mines at Arigna and 
other places in this co. One of these, after ex~ 
amining the ground, prudently declined proceed- 
ing any farther ; the energies of another were para- 
lysed by the fraud, jobbing, and mismanagement 
of some of its directors and agents; and the third 
{the Irish Mining Company), an enterprising and 
well-conducted association, ultimately abandoned 


the undertaking, their collieries having proved, if 
not absolutely worthless, not worth the cost of 


working them. The linen manufacture was at one 
time pretty extensively diffused over the co., but 
it has latterly very much fallen off. Being washed 
throughout its whole extent by the Shannon, few 
Trish cos. have greater facilities than Roscommon 
for the easy and convenient disposal of their 
products. It is divided into 6 baronies and 56 


parishes, and sends 2 members to the House of 


‘ommons, both for the co. Registered electors. 
3,650 in 1865, Principal towns, Roscommon and 
Elphin. At the census of 1861, the county had 
28,215 inhab, houses, 29,776 families, and 157,272 
inhabitants; while in 1841 the county had 44,087 
inhabited houses, 46,387 families, and 253,591 in- 
habitants. 

Roscommon, an inland town of Ireland, prov. 
Connaught, cap. of the above co., 6m. W. from 
Lough Kee, and 78 m, W. by N, Dublin, on che 
Midland Great Western railway. Pop, 2,699 in 
1861, The town has a par. church, a Rom. Ca- 
tholie chapel, a public school, a market house, a 
cavalry barrack, an extensive modern co, court 
héuse and gaol, and an infirmary. Races are an- 
nually held in the vicinity, 
James I., in 1612, the corporation, which consisted 
of a sovereign, £2 burgesses, and a commonalty, re- 
turned 2 mems, to the Irish H. of €, till the Union, 


* when it was disfranchised. It principally occupies 


the 5, slope of a gently rising hill; but it is 
straggling, ill-built, and poor, its hovels stretching 
along the principal lines of road by which it is 
approached, Latterly, however- it has been some- 
what improved, In summer, it suffers from a 
deficiency of water. A manor court holds pleas 
for debts to the amount of 10/. The co. assizes are 
held here; as are general sessions twice a year, and 
petty sessions every Monday. It isa'constabulary 
station, and has manufactures of coarse woollens, 
linens, and brown pottery, for the supply of the 


Under a charter of 


increasing, Markets on Saturdays; faits on Whit- 
‘Monday and 5th December,, 2 

The ruins of an old Dominican abbey, founded 
in 1257, have a fine monument of its founder, one of 
the O'Connor family. Here, also, are the remains 
of a fine old castle, built by the English soon after 
their entry into this part of the co. ‘The town, 
and a considerable contiguous estate, which has 
hitherto been much neglected, are the property of 
the Earl of Essex, : 

ROSCREA, a town of Ireland, prov, Munster, 
near the NW, extremity of the co. Tipperary, 
finely situated between the Sliebh-Bloom and. 
Devils-bit ranges of hills, on a branch of the lesser 
Brosna; 40 m, NE. Limerick. Pop. 3,543 in 1861. 
The town is of great antiquity, having been made 
the seat of a bishopric in the 6th century, united 
to Killaloe in the 12th. Some remains of the old 
cathedral may still be seen in the W. front of the 
par. church; it has also a fine stone cross, a pillar 
: tower, an old castle built by the Ormonde family, 
{and the ruins of a Franciscan monastery, The 

town is irregularly built. Among the public 
buildings are the par, church, a Rom. Catholic 
chapel, meeting-houses for Quakers and Metho- 
dists, a school on the foundation of Erasmus Smith, 
a fever hospital, cholera hospital, and dispensary, 
market-house, bridewell, and barrack, manor 
court, which holds pleas, to the extent of 107. Irish, 
sits monthly ; petty sessions are held on Mondays, 
It is a constabulary station, It manufactures 
coarse woollens, has several flour mills, two tan- 
yards, two breweries and a distillery, and carries on 
a very eXtensive trade in grain; its retail trade is 
also considerable, the surrounding country having 
a more than usual number of resident gentry. 
Markets on Mondays and Thursdays; fairs on 
24th March, 7th May, 21st June, 8th August, 9th 
October, and 29th November. 

ROSETTA, or ROSSETTA (Arab, Rashid), a 
town and sea-port of Lower Egypt, on the W. 
branch of the Nile (the ane, Bolbitine mouth), near 
its embouchure, 36 m. ENE, Alexandria, Down 
to a late period, it was one of the most important. 
commercial towns in the country, and had a pop. 
estimated to amount to about 25,000; but since the 
opening of the Mahmoudich canal from Alexandria 
to the Nile, Rosetta has sunk into comparative in- 
significance; its pop. has dwindled down to about 
4,000, and the principal traffic consists in the re- 
moval to Alexandria of the bricks, and other 
materials, of its buildings. It was principally 
constructed of red brick, plastered over and white- 
washed, As elsewhere in the East, the streets are 
narrow, and the upper stories project, so as fre- 
quently to meet. Upon the whole, however, Ro- 
setta is neater than many oriental towns, and its 
situation in the midst of date, banana, and orange 
groves, is distinguished for beauty, ‘The inhabs. 
are principally occupied in the rice, cotton, sail- 
cloth, and leather factories established by the 
Pacha, at a wretchedly low rate of wages, There 
are now no resident merchants in Rosetta, and ita 
shipping, which was formerly considerable, is re~ 
duced to a few boats. The port, though tolerably 
secure within, is difficult of entrance, there being 
a shifting bar at the mouth of the river, which 
can only be passed with safety during favourable 
winds, and at certain times of tide. 

Rosetta is famed for the supposed sahubrity of 
its air, which attracts visitors thither during the 
summer and autumn months, It was founded by 
one of the caliphs about 870, near the site of the 
ane, Bolbitinum, but has no antiquities of its 
own. Here was discovered the famous érilingual 
tablet, called the ‘ Rosetta stone,’ to which we are 








ROSS AND CROMARTY 
mainly indebted for the discoveries of Young and 
Champollion. 

ROSS and CROMARTY, two cos, of Seotland, 
in the Highlands, forming together a maritime 
district of great extent, stretching quite across the 
island, and including Lewis, in the Hebrides, 
These cos,, though in some ‘respects distinct, ate 
united under one sheriff, and Cromarty being a 
small co,, consisting of several detached portions, 
most of which are wholly surrounded by parts of 
Ross, they may be most conveniently noticed 
under one head. They are bounded N. by the co. 
of Sutherland, E, by the Friths of Dornoch and 
Moray, S. by Inverness, and W. by the Atlantic. 
Area, 1,904,000 acres, of which 1,532,800 age main- 
Jand, and 375,200 islands; the freshwater lakes 
cover a space of 44,800 acres on the mainland, and 
of 12,800 in the islands. The E. parts of tile 
prov., consisting of the districts called the Black 
Isle, or the Peninsula, between the Beauly and 
Moray Friths, the Frith of Cromarty; and Easter 

toss, or the Peninsula, between the Friths of 
Cromarty and Dornock, are comparatively flat and 
Sertile. Easter Ross has a considerable extent of 
clayey Joam, and of light sandy soil. The soil of 
the Black Isle is very various; much of it is poor, 
but the cultivated portion consists principally of 
clayey loam, good black mould, and sandy loam. 
In Strathpeffer, and the country round Dingwall, 
the soil is clayey; but with these exceptions the 
rest of the co. is wild, dreary, rugged, and moun- 
tainous, interspersed with lakes, and narrow glens, 
that afford pasture for shecp and black cattle, 
Estates, for the most part, very large; but there 
are several that are not of much value, Farms of 
all sizes; but the number of small occupancies, 
though still very considerable, is much diminished, 
Native breed of cattle hardy, compact, and well 
suited to the country; but in the W. parts of the 
co., the Skye and Argyleshire breeds, or one closely 
‘ allied to them, are most prevalent. Cattle were 
formerly much more abundant than at present. 
Sheep-farming has, for many years past, engrossed 
almost the whole attention of the principal farmers 
and improvers; so that, besides a decrease in the 
number, it is also said that the breed, of cattle has 
deteriorated. This, however, has been denied by 
others: and, at all events, the baneful practice of 
overstocking is no longer carried to any thing like 
the extent to which it was formerly practised in 
this, as well as in other Highland cos, At no very 
distant period, oxen were extensively employed in 
field-labour; but they are no longer used for this 
purpose. All sorts of improvements, both in breed- 
ing and cropping, have been tried by the principal 
proprietors, and by many intelligent and enter- 
prising sheep farmers that have immigrated thither 
from the S. Most par® of Easter Ross, great part 
of the Black Isle, with the country round Ding- 
wall, and along the NW. shore of the Inner Frith 
of Cromarty, now ranks with the finest districts of 
Scotland, It is traversed in every direction by 
excellent roads, is well fenced, and has a more 
than usual number of seats and plantations, Agri- 
culture has been wonderfully improved; and the 
crops of wheat and turnips are at present nowise 
inferior to those in the more 8. cos, But exclusive 
of these districts, a great extent of mountainous 
country is still occupied by the old Highland 
tenantry. These are a brave and hardy race; but 
poor, and without either enterprise or industry, 
‘They oceupy the straths or valleys between the 
mountains, and along the banks of the rivers, 
which in some places are so thickly tenanted, that 
there is a family for every Scotch aere of arable 
land. On this they raise oats, bear, or bigg (a 
species of barley), and potatoes; frequently culti- 
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yating the ground with a crooked spade (caschtom 
instead of a plough, The mode of aaa 
which was formerly general over the whole country, 
and which is still practised by the smaller tenants, 
is barbarous in the extreme. The smaller tenants 
uniformly possess a considerable extent of grazing 
ground, which is commonly contiguous to, but 
sometimes at a considerable distance from, their 
arable possession. Their huts are for the most 
part wretched ;. few of them have either chimneys 
or windows; they prefer, indeed, living in the 
midst of smoke and filth; and’in winter, the 
cattle are generally housed under the same roof 
with the family. Except for a few months, when. 
sowing or reaping their crops, preparing and saving 
their fuel, the greater part of their time is spent in 
the pursuit of game, in fishing, or in idleness, 

The co. of Ross, at the census of 1861, hada 
pop. of 81,406, living in 15,728 inhab. honses, 
Cromarty, in 1861, had a pop, of 81,406, in 15,728 
houses. " Registered electors, at the general elec- 
tion of 1865, for Ross, 885; and for Cromarty, 
48. The old valued rent was 6,608/, for Ross, and 
1,0741. for Cromarty ; and the new valuation, for 
1864-65, was 193,068/, for Ross, and 8,1782 fot 
Cromarty. 

ROSS, a town and par, of England, co, Here- 
ford, hund, Graytree, on the Wye, 15m, W. by 8. 
Gloucester. Area of par. 8,540 acres, Pop, of 
par. 4,346 in 1861, he town is finely situated 
on an eminence above the river, but its strects are 
steep, rough, and narrow, The church, in a con- 
spicuous situation, has a lofty spire, and is partly 
in the perpendicular style, but it has been injured 
by alterations and repairs, The living, a rec- 
tory and vicarage, vested in the patronage of the 
bishop of Hereford, is one of the best in the co., 
being worth 1,2842. a year, nett income. ‘There ig 
a market-house, two charity schools, and an alms- 
house. In Camden’s time Ross was celebrated for 
its cutlery and its cyder; the former, however, has 
entirely disappeared, but it continues to be dis- 
tinguished by the excellence of the cyder made 
in its vicinity, It is governed by a serjeant and 
four constables, Market on Thursday. 

The ‘Man of Ross,’ immortalised by Pope 
(Moral Essays, iii. lin, 250), was a Mr. John 
Kyrle, a native of the town, where he died in 
1724, at the age of 84, The splendid eulogium of 
the poet did not really go beyond Kyrle’s merits, 
He expended his time and income in promoting 
objects of public utility and benevolence, by whieh 
the town continues to be benefited, His portrait 
is still preserved in his house, now an inn, near 
the entrance of the road from Gloucester, 

ROSLIN, an inconsiderable village of Scotland, 
co. Mid-Lothian, near the N, Esk, 7m. §, by E. 
Edinburgh. It is remarkable only for the ruins 
of its castle and chapel, and for the fine scenery 
along the river. The ruins of the castle, the ox- 
tent and magnitude of which gnfficiently evince 
its former strength and impoftance, stand on a 
peninsulated rock, accessible only by a lofty 
bridge. The era of its foundation is uncertain, 
It was for a lengthened period the residence of 
the St. Clairs, earls of Orkney and Caithness, 
some of whom lived here in almost regal splen- 
dour, It was taken and burnt by the English, 
ander the Earl pf Hertford, in 1544, The chapel 
of Roslin, at some little distance from the castle, 
is the most exquisite specimen of the florid Gothic 
in Scotland, and is in good proservation, having 
escaped, with comparatively little injury, the 
iconoclastic ravages of the Reformers, It was 
founded in 1445.” The inside is 69 ft, in Iength, 
34 in breadth, and 40 in height, supported by two 
rows of clustered pillars, about 8 ft, in eight, 
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“sian general, Blucher, who was a native of the 
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with an aisle on each side, The arches are Saxo- 
Gothic, aud are extended across the side aisles; 
Dut the centre of the church is one continued 
arch, divided into compartments, and finely sculp- 
tured. The capitals of the pillars are enriched with 
foliage, and a variety of figures, most. elaborately 
and minutely cut, 

The Earls ‘of Orkney and Roslin were interred 
in a vault below the floor of the chapel ; and it is 
a curious fact, that down almost to the era of the 
revolution. they were buried, not in coffins, but in 
complete suits of armour. This circumstance has 
been alluded to by Scott, in his fine ballad of 
*Rosabelle, in the ‘Lay of the Last Minstrel.’ 

The glen in which the Esk runs from Roslin 
to Laswade is mostly narrow; has in parts high, 
precipitous, rocky, and well-wooded banks, and is 
celebrated for its romantic scenery. A little below 
Roslin, on the opposite side of the river, is Ilaw- 
thornden, the seat of Drummond, the contem- 
porary and friend of Ben Jonson, and one of the 
pest poets of his age, The house stands on the 
brink of a precipice, overhanging the river, and, 
with the estate, is now in the possession of the 
descendants of the poct, Below the house are 
extensive caves, or apartments cut in the sand- 
stone rock, 

ROSSBACH, a village of Prussian Saxony, 16 
m, §, Halle, celebrated in modern history for its 
being the scene of the great victory gained on 
the 5th of November, tr, by Frederick the 
Great, with little loss to his own forces, over the 
French and Imperialists. 

ROSTOCK, a commercial city and sea-port of 
N. Germany, being the largest town, though not 
the cap, of the grand duchy of Mccklenburg- 
Schwerin, on the Warnow, 9 m. above its mouth 
in the Baltic, and 40 m. NE, Schwerin, with 
which it is connected by railway. Pop. 26,396 
in 1862, ‘The town is surrounded with old walls 
and divided into three parts, the old, middle, and 
new town. It has several suburbs, which, with 
the city, are built in an old-fashioned style, It 
has a ducal palace, numerous churches, @ con- 
vent, two hospitals, a town-hall, and theatre, 
‘The church of St, Mary’s is interesting from its 
having a monument in honour of Grotius, the 
jilustrious author of the treatise ‘De Jure Belli 
et, Pacis,’ one of the greatest men of modern times, 
who expired here on the 28th of August, 1645, 
far from his family and friends, an exile from his 
country. In one of the squares, thence called 
Blucher's Platz, is a statue of the celebrated Prus- 





town. The university of Rostock, one of the 
oldest in Germany, was founded in 1419. Tt has 
4 professors of theology, 5 of jurisprudence, 5 of 
medicine, and 10 of philosophy ; besides 3 extraor- 
dinary professors, and 10 private teachers, having 
attached to it a library of 45,000 printed volumes, | 
theological and gther auxiliary schools, an anato- 
mical theatre, laboratory, botanic garden, and va- 
rions scientific collections. It is, however, but 
poorly attended, having on an average less than 
100 pupils. Rostock has a society of natural his- 
tory, and other learned associations, and a com- 
mercial institute. It is one of the most active 
manufacturing towns in N. Germany, having nu- 
‘merous woollen factories, breweries and distilleries, 
vinegar and soap-works, Rostock has a pretty ex- 
tensive trade, The exports consist chietly of good 
red wheat, barley, pease, rapeseed, and a few oats; 
with wool, rags of a very superior quality, oil | 
cake, rape oil, bones, flax, horses, cattle, and pro- | 
visions. ‘The average export of all kinds of grain 
may be taken at from about 115,000 to 130,000 
qrs. a year, and the total value of all sorts of | 
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exports may be estimated at about 280,0002, The 
imports consist of colonial products, spices, wines, 
and manufactured goods. There belong to the 
port nearly 200 vessels of from 150 to 250 tons, 
which trade with most European nations, the 
U. States, and Brazil. The outport of Rostock 
is Warnemunde, at the mouth of the Warnow. 
‘There is a good pier, the depth of water at which 
is from 12 ft. to14 ft, The depth of water in the 
river from Warnemunde up to Rostock is usually 
from 8 ft, to 9 ft., so that vessels drawing morc 
than this must be lightened to get up thc latter. 
The cemmercial weights here are the same as at 
Hamburg, 

Rostock having been formerly one of the Hanse 
Towns, had, for a lengthened period, and till 
lately, some exclusive privileges. Its vessels bore 
the flag, not of the grand duchy, but of the eity 
of Rostock; and it had its own separate juris- 
diction, independent of the rest of Mecklenburg; 
appeals from its tribunals being carried to the 
central court at Lubeck, But it has now only a 
court of secondary jurisdiction, with appeal to the 
tribunal at Parchim ; and its other privileges have 
been either curtailed or abolished, 

ROSTOFE, a town of European Russia, on the 
Don, about 22 miles above where it falls into the 
Sea of Azoff. Pop. 9,598 in 1858, ‘This and the 
contiguous town of Nakhitchevan are the princi. 
pal of the trade of the vast countries 
traversed by the Don, The inbabs, of the latter 
are the more commercial, but Rostoff would 
seem to enjoy the special favour of the govern- 
maeut, the depéts of provisions for the army, the 
fortresses of the Caucasus, and of the eastern 
coast of the Black Sea, being established in it, 
The fort St. Dimitri, near the town, is a depot for 
the munitions of war required by the above-men- 
tioned places. During the proper season there is 
a great dea} of bustle and activity both here and 
at Nakhitchevan. 

ROTILENBURG, a town of Bavaria, circ, Mid- 
dle Franconia, cap. distr,, near the ‘Tauber, 40 m. 
W. Nuremburg. Pop, 5,949 in 1861, The town 
is beautifully situated, but irregularly laid out, 
and has few edifices worth notice, It was an- 
ciently a free city of the empire, and is sur- 
rounded by old walls flanked with numerous 
towers. It has manufactures of woollen stuffs, 
and an active trade in corn and cattle. 

ROTHERHAM, a manufacturing town, par, 
and township of England, W. riding co. York, 
liberty of Ha!lamshire, wap, Strafforth and Tick~ 
hill, on the Don, crossed here by a handsome stone 
bridge, and close to its junction with the Rother, 
6 m. ENE. Sheffield, and 142 m. NNE. London. 
Area of par. (comprising eight townships), 12,810 ; 
do, of township, 2,140 acres, Pop, of town, 7,598 
in 1861, The town, partly in a valley, and partly 
on the sides of two steep hills, has several steep, 
narrow, and irregular streets, lined with indif- 
ferently-built stone houses, Recently, however, 
great improvements have been made, the streets 
having been widened, new houses built, and gas 
generally introduced. The court-house, gaol, 
market-house, and public library, are handsome 
modern buildings, The church (chiefly built by 
Archbishop Rotherham, in the 15th century, and 
by him rendered collegiate) is a large cruciform 
structure of perpendicular architecture, with a 
central tower and spire fully enriched with pan- 
nels, canopies, and crockets: ‘On the whole,’ says 
‘Mr. Britton, ‘ this is one of the finest par, churches 
in the N, of England, and deserves the most at- 
tentive examination, both as to its composition 
and most of its details’ (Arch, p. 274.) The 
living, a vicarage in the gift of Lord Howard of 
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Effingham, is worth 170L a year. There is an 
episcopal chapel in the township of Thisicy ; 
handsome churches have also been erected ‘at 
Greaseborough, Thorpe, and at Kimberworth. 
The towit has a Rom. Cath, chapel, and places of 
worship for Wesleyan and Primitive Methodists, 
Baptists, and Unitarians ; besides which, there is 
at Marsborough, on the other side of the river, an. 
Independent chapel, with an attached academy 
for the education of young men intended for the 
ministry belonging ‘to that class of dissenters. 
‘There are seven Sunday schools, a Lancasterian 
school for 400 children of both sexes, two en- 
dowed charity schools, and a grammar school, 
founded in 1584, slenderly endowed, but conferring 
certain advantages on its pupils at thenglish 
universities, A dispensary was established in 
1806; and there are almshouses for.poor unmag- 
tied females. An ecclesiastical college, founded 
here at the close of the 15th century, was sup- 
pressed by Edward VI.; a part of the building is 
now used as an inn, 

Rotherham, from its position in the nfiddle of a 
district abounding with iron and coal, has long 
been distinguished for its manufactures of cast- 
iron; and for some time during the American and 
French wars it almost exclusively supplied the 
mavy with cannon, The iron-work for Sunder- 
land, Southwark, and other bridges, was also cast 
here. The manufacture is still carried on with 
great vigour, new establishments have sprung up, 
and at present fenders, engine-work, and every 
variety of hardware, are manufactured on an ex- 
tensive scale. Glass, starch, naphtha, and soap 
are also produced, and there are extensive porter 
breweries, The town enjoys great facilities for 
the transport of its manufactured produce, The 
Don was made navigable to Tinsley, above the 
town, in 1720, and is accessible to Rotherham for 
vessels of 50 tons. A railway to Sheffield was 
opened in 1838, and the North Midland railway 
passes close to the town, The distance by railway 
to London is 171m, Large markets for corn and 
cattle on Monday ; fairs, Whit-Monday and Dec, 
1. ‘The town has no regularly constituted muni- 
cipal authority ; but a body chosen by the inhabs., 
called ‘ the feoffees of the common land of Rother- 
ham,’ employ the proceeds of certain rents for the 
improvement of the town, The midsummer quar- 
ter sessions for the W, riding, and weekly petty 
sessions, are held here by the co, magistrates, and 
it has a county-court. It is, also, the chief place 
of a poor-law union, 

ROTHESAY, a royal bor, and sea-port of Scot- 
Jand, co, Bute, of which it is the cap., at the head 
of a beautiful bay on the E, side of the island, 30 
m, W. by 8. Glasgow. Pop. 7,122 in 1861. Port 
Bannatyne, a favourite sca-bathing residence, is 
24 m. NW. Rothesay. Being protected on the 
land side by surrounding hills, and towards the 
sea by the opposite coast of Argyle, only 3 m. 
distant, Rothesay has a very mild climate, and 
is much resorted to by sea-bathers, as well as by 
invalids, Exclusive of its castle, the principal 
public buildings are the town-hall and county 
building, in the castellated form, with an elegant 
tower ; two places of worship connected with the 
established, and two with the free church; and 
chapels belonging to the Associate Synod, Inde- 
pendents, and Episcopalians, The parish church 
is situated 4 m., and Mount Stuart, the seat of the 
Marquis of Bute, 34m, 8. from the town. The 
means of education are ample. Here, also, is a 
subseription library, with two reading-rooms, 
yarious friendly societies and charitable associa- 
tions, three branch banks, and a savings’ bank. 
The cotton manufacture has been introduced ; 
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and the cotton mills employ above 400 hands, 
But the fisheries may be said to be the most im~ 
portant, as well as the oldest, branch of business 
carried on, The salmon fishery obtains to a 
limited extent, as also that of haddocks, whitings, 
and soles, But the herring fishery is more exten- 
sive than all these together, The fishery, how- 
ever, is not carried on in the Bay of Rothesay; or 
if so, only in a small degree; it centres chiefly in 
the kyles (straits) of Bute, and the adjacent salt- 
water lakes; but it is principally carried on with 
Rothesay capital, About 60 vessels, of 3,000 tons, 
exclusive of steamers, belong to the port, There 
are two small building-yards, 

The castle of Rothesay, a noble ruin, is of great 
antiquity. It was at one time a favourite royal 
residence, and Robert III. expired in it in 1405, 
John, Earl of Bute, the favourite of George IIL, 
and Matthew Stewart, the mathematician, father 
of Dugald Stewart, were both natives of this bor. 
Previously to 1832, it joined with other bors, in 
sending one mem, to the H. of C,; but it is now 
merged in the co. representation, 

ROTTERDAM, a celebrated commercial city 
of the Netherlands, being, in point of pop. and 
importance, the second in the kingdom, prov. 8. 
Holland, cap, arrond,, on the N. bank of the 
Maas, where it 1s joined by the Rotte, whence its 
name, 17 m, (direct distance) from its mouth, and 
35 m,. SSW. Amsterdam, with which it is con- 
nected by railway, Pop, 112,728 in 1863, The 
shape of the city is triangular, the base of the 
Giatgle extending along the river. It is sur- 
rounded by a moat, and, like every other Dutch 
town, is intersected by numerous canals, only one 
public thoroughfare, the High Street, being ‘with- 
out a canal in its centre. ‘The street, which runs 
in a direct line E, and W. through the city, is 
somewhat raised above the rest, being built upon 
the dam by which the Maas is prévented from 
inundating the country behind the town, Being 
the principal seat of retail commerce, it is lined 
with shops throughout.- Rotterdam has a striking 
appearance from the river, 

he fine quay, called the Boomptjes, from the 
rows of trees with which it is planted, extends 
along the river for nearly a mile: behind the trees 
is a line of well-built houses, four or five stories in 
height, mostly of dark-coloured brick, and having 
an aspect of much grandeur. The quay being 
crowded with shipping, this part of the city is the 
great seat of business, and presents a scene of 
Incessant activity. ‘In penetrating through the 
town from the Boomptjes,’ says a recent traveller, 
‘we come to street after street, each having a 
canal in the middle, lined with trees on both sides, 
and exhibiting a mixture of lofty gable fronta of 
houses, trees, and masts of shipping. The canals, 
or havens, stretch lengthwise and crosswise, like 
the meshes of a net, through the city; and at 
every short interval is perceived*a drawbridge of 
white painted wood, constructeé with ponderous 
balancing beams overhead, and raised by means of 
chains for the passage of vessels. ‘The ground 
beneath the trees is paved with small yellow bricks, 
and is chiefly occupied as quays for the landing of 
The space from the trees to near the houses 

is paved in the usual coarse manner for carts and 
ii and here the foot passengers are gene- 
rally obliged to svalk, for small-outshot buildings, 
flights of steps to doorways, and such like inter- 
raptions prevent any regular thoroughfare on the 
narrow brick trottoirs close by the houses. The 
havens are in a few places protectefl by chains 
from the streets, so that there is a constant liability 
to accidents, particularly at night, when the dark- 
ness is but poorly relieved by vil lamps dangling, 
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Parisian fashion, from the ropes stretched betwixt 
the trees and the houses. Latterly a portion of 
Rotterdam has been lighted with gas; but, ac- 
cording to a parsimonious plan, the lamps are not 
lighted when the moon is expected to shine.’ 

‘The houses of Rotterdam are generally on a 
large scale, and lofty ; in many of the streets they 
are really elegant, The writer just quoted speaks 
as follows of a large class of Tesidences. * Each 
house may be considered the castle of a merchant, 
who both resides with his family, and carries on 
the whole of his commercial transactions within 
the same set of premises, The front part of the 
building exhibits an elegant door of lofty propor- 
tions, 15 or 20 ft. high for instance, at the head of 
a flight of steps. On getting a glimpse into the 
interior you see a lobby paved with pure white 
marble, and a stair of the same material leading 
to thé story above, which consists of a suite of 
lofty rooms, and is the main place of residence of 
the family, Some of the rooms are finished in a 
atyle of great elegance, with rich figured comices 
and roofs, silk draperies to the windows, smooth 
oak floors, and the walls most likely painted as an 
entire picture or landscape, in oil, by an artist of 
eminence, Near to the door of the*house is a 
coach-house door, which, on being thrown open 
from the street, discloses a wide paved thorough- 
fare leading to an inner court, the buildings round 
which are devoted to the whole warchousing de- 
partment of the merchant, The bulk of the edi- 
fices of this great trading city are of the kind I 
describe.’ The ordinary houses are badly heated, 
and are in other respects not very comfortable; 
but the poorest house in the city is as clean as 
serubbing and washing can make it, both inside 
and out; in this respect, indeed, the Dutch have 
no equals. Among the minor peculiarities which 
strike an Englishman, are the small mirrors affixed 
outside to almost all the first-floor windows, which 
are placed so as to show the inmates whatever 
may be going on in the street below. The want 
of good potable water is a great inconvenience. 

otterdam has few public buildings of interest, 
The town-hall, a large modern structure in the 
Grecian style, has a noble council room, with 
rooms for the city library and philosophical ap- 
paratus ;"but, though superior to the generality of 
such edifices, it is much inferior to that of Amster- 
dam, The exchange, on the contrary, is a finer 
building than that of the capital ; it is rectangular, 
with a court in the centre, surrounded with ar- 
cades, supported by 30 pillars, cach of a single 
block, The Schieland palace, occupied in 1811 
by Napoleon and Maria Louisa, is perhaps the 
finest of the public edifices, The custom-hous> 
and the former East India house on the Boomptjes 
present nothing remarkable, ‘There are from 20 
to 25 churches, including one for the English 
Episcopalians, and one for the Scotch Presby- 
terians. The principal is the church of St. Law- 
rence, formerly the It, Catholic cathedral. It is a 
large Gothic brick building, with a lofty square 
tower, and dates as far back as 1412; but nearly 
all its ancient ornaments were swept away at the 
Reformation, In it are the monuments of the 
celebrated Dutch admirals, De Witt, Kortnaer, 
and Brakel, each of which has an appropriate in— 
seription. It has also a splendid organ, said to be 
superior in size to the great organ of Haarlem, 
generally considered the largest in Europe. ‘This 
ig 150 ft, in height, mounted upon a colonnade 
about 50 ft, in elevation, and has 5,500 pipes, the 
largest being 32 ft, in height, and’ 16 in. in dia- 
meter. In the market-place is a bronze statue of 
Erasmus, the most illustrious of the natives of 
Rotterdam. The house where this great scholar, 
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‘the glory of the priesthood and the shame,’ first 
saw the light, on the 28th Oct. 1467, still exists; 
but (quantum mutatus /) it has been degraded into 
a gin-shop. Rotterdam has a naval dockyard: 
but it is on a small scale, and contains little worth 
notice. In the neighbourhood of the city are many 
places of entertainment, as tea gardens, and in the 
town are several clubs, * 

Rotterdam is the seat of the marine department 
for the Maas, of the superior judicial courts for the 
prov., and ofa tribunal of commeree; the cap. of 
the 9th militia district of the kingdom; and the 
residence of a military commandant, a director 
of police, and numerous foreign consuls. It has 
a society of arts and experimental philosophy, 
founded ‘in 1767, branches of the Societies of Public 
Good and the Fine Arts, a college, a Latin school ; 
many superior intermediate and poor schools, in 
the whole of which, according to Chambers, about, 
8,000 children are instructed ; and various private 
academies, The central prison of Holland for 
juvenile offenders is at Rotterdam; it has also 
various workhouses and charitable institutions, 
and a savings’ bank, paying interest, at 4 per cent, 
There are manufactories of tobacco, refined sugar, 
needles and pins, glass wares, corks, dyeing and 
chemical products, and spirits; large markets are 
also hell weekly for corn, flax, hemp, and other 
agricultural produce ; and the annual fair of Rot- 
terdam is the largest in Holland. Rotterdam is 
more advantageously situated in a commercial 
point of view than Amsterdam, or any otber Dutch 
town, She is easily accessible from sea by the 
largest class of merchantmen ; and from her posi- 
tion on the principal embouchure of the Rhine, as 
well as of the Maese, she is the grand emporium 
of the foreign trade of the countries which they 
traverse. he imports and exports are similar to 
those of Amsterdam (which see). The white 
Zealand and Rhenish wheat shipped here is of a 
superior quality: and it is the best market for 
madder, geneva, cheese, and butter, The tonnage 
of the vessels entering the port amounted to 
666,431 in 1860; to 697,048 in 1861; and to 
710,775 in 1862, Rotterdam has a regular inter- 
course by means of steam-packets with London 
and other great over-sea ports, and with Dussel- 
dorff, Cologne, Maestricht, and other ports on the 
Rhine and Maese. 

Besides Erasmus. the great painter Adrian Van- 
der-Werf was a native of Rotterdam. 

ROUBAIX, a manufacturing town of France, 
dep, du Nord, arrond, Lille, cap. canton, ou the 
canal of Roubaix, 7 m. NE, Lille, on the railway 
from Lille to Courtray. Pop. 49,274 in 186i. 
Roubaix, like most Flemish towns, is well built, 
It formerly.laboured under a want of water; but. 
of late an adequate supply has been obtained by 
means of artesian wells. After Lille, Roubaix is 
one of the chief towns in the dép.. for the manu- 
facture of cotton goods; it has been estimated 
that, in the town, and immediately adjacent coun- 
try, about 30,000 hands are alternately employed 
in the manufacture of cotton and woollen goods ; 
the latter from about June to September, and the 
former during the remainder of the year. The 
articles chiefly manufactured are ‘Ihibets, waist- 
coat-pieces, and thick cotton goods. There are 
about 12,000 looms in the district, of which half 
are Jacquard looms, ‘The latter are principally in 
the factories, the manufacturers finding it neces- 

to preserve the privacy of their patterns, A 
weaver will, on the cotton goods, carn at an aver- 
age 30 sous (15d. a day); on the second class 
work, from 30 to 40 sous (15d. to 20d,); and on 
the Jacquard loom, from 2 fr. to 5 fr. per day, the 
average being ‘about 3 fr. The working pop. of 
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Roubaix is increasing by continual immigrations 
trom Belgium. Some of the labourers live in the 
. town; but the greater number reside in the neigh- 
bouring villages and hamlets, coming daily to and 
from the factories, in which they work from 14 to 
15 hours a day. They live mostly on meat, soup, 
potatoes, and beer; using butcher's meat 4 days a 
week. ‘The work-people of Roubaix and Turcoing 
are, whether as regards morals, cleanliness, cloth- 
ing, lodging, food, or health, decidedly superior to 
those of Lille, Drankenness is here, and, indeed, 
every where else throughout French Flanders, a 
prevalent vice ; but, in other respects, the conduct 
of the work-people seems to be good; and they have 
established numerous societies for their mutual 
support and assistance. + 

ROUEN (an, Rothomagus), one of the principat 
cities of France, and the great seat of its cotton 
manufacture, dep, Seine-Inférieure, of which it 1s 
the cap, on the Seine, 44 m. (direct distance) 
from its mouth, and 67 m, NW. Paris, or the 
railway from Paris to Havre. Pop. 102,619 in 
1861, The city, which stands in a fine and fruit- 
ful country, is ‘admirably situated on a navigable 
river, by which it communicates with the cap. on 
the onc hand, and with the flourishing sea-port 
of Havre on the other; and it is surrounded by a 
verdant and delightful country. Its numerous 
spires and towers, and the vessels that throng its 
quays, give it a very imposing external appear- 
ance, to which its interior presents in most parts 
a striking contrast, Generally it is ill-built. 
Streets mostly narrow and crooked; houses prin- 
cipally of wood, or rather of lath and plaster, 
though in the W. and newer quarters of the city 
some are built of more solid materials, and have 
even cousiderable elegance. The city is oval, or 
rather lozenge-shaped, and was for a lengthened 
period strongly fortified; but its ramparts are now 
demolished, and their place is occupied by a series 
of boulevards, which separate the city proper from 
the faubourgs Cauchois, Bouvreuil, Beauvoisine, 
and Martinville. 

The Seine, here crossed by several bridges, 
divides Rouen from its large suburb of St. Sever. 
‘The boulevards, which are planted with trees, 
like those of Paris, and the tine broad quays and 
cours, Which extend along the banks of the river, 
are the favourite and almost the only public 
promenades ; the squares or open spaces are 5! 
and irregular, and except the Place Im 
near the centre of the city, are all of insignificant 
size, Some, however, are ornamented with 
public fountains, with which Rouen is well fur- 
nished: the Fontaine de Lisieux is a curious 
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former, which dates from a period long anterior to 
the rest of the building, is ina simple and un- 
adorned style; but the latter, built at the end of 
the 15th century, is much admired for the beauty 
of its architecture. It is ornamented with nu- 
merous sculptures; and before the Revolution 
contained an enormous bell, which, with many 
others belonging to this cathedral, was then sent 
to the cannon foundry. The interior of the edifice 
is lighted by 130 windows, many of which are 
ornamented’ with stained glass; and contains = 
vast number of tombs, including that of Richard I. 
(Coeur de Lion) of England, many dukes of Nor- 
mandy, and 17 archbishops of Roubn; and the 
fine mausoleum of the two cardinals d’Amboise, 
‘The latter is very perfect; but many of the other 
monuments were much mutilated in the religious 
and revolutionary wars, ‘The church of St. Quen 
in the Place Royale belonged to the oldest con- 
ventual establishment in Normandy, and occupies 
a larger extent of ground than the eathedral. It 
is an admirable specimen of the poigted Gothic: 
its fine octagonal tower rising frem :the centre of 
the building, is 255 ft. in height The town hall 
adjoining this church was originally a portion of 
the conventual edifice ; and, besides various public 
offices, is appropriated to the museum and public 
library, with about 80,000 volumes. Several of 
the other churches in Rouen well deserve natice, 
and some are of high antiquity. The great city 
clock is placed in a square Gothic tower, erected 
in 1839, in the High Street. The Palais de 
Justice, with a noble saloon, was built for the 
parl, of Normandy, at the ond of the 15th cen- 
tury. The mercantile halls of Rouen, for the ex- 
hibition and sale of different articles, are well 
adapted to their destination, They occupy three 
sides of a square, the centre of which forms an 
open exchange. A special apartment is devoted ‘ 
to every different kind of goods; the cotton-cloth 
hall, where the most important branch of traffic 
is conducted, is 290 ft. in length, by 53 ft. 4 in, 
in breadth. Every Friday, from 6 A.o1, till noon, 
these halls display great commercial activity, 
There is another exchange adjacent to the quay, 
The exchequer office, chambre des comptes, bar- 
tacks, the bicétre, a spacious general prison, an- 
other prison for accused but untried persons, pre- 
fecture, archbishop’s palace, mint, custom-house, 
college, 2 theatres, hétel-dieu, the generat infirmary, 
which, according to Hugo, has commonly 2,000 
inmates, Protestant church, and the remains of 
an old fortress, are among the other principal 
public buildings. Rouen has some private houses 
worth notice, especially those in which Fontenelle 





piece of antique sculpture, representing Mount} aad Pierre Corneille were born; and others in 
Parnassus, with figures of Apollo and Pegasus. | which are some curious works of art. It is the 


In the square of La Pucelle, an indifferent statue 
of Joan of Arc is erected on the spot where that 
heroine suffered martyrdom in 3431. 


seat of a royal court for the deps. Seine-Inf. and 
Eure; of tribunals of primary jurisdiction and 


The central | commerce; a chamber of commerce, and council 


parts of the city are the chief seat of general | des prud’hommes, royal and university academics, 


commerce ; the upper classes principally reside in | an 
the faub. Cauchois, and the N. suburbs; while! 


the lower quarters at the E. end of the town, and 
the faub. St. Sever, are almost wholly inhabited 
by the manufacturing classes. 

By far the most celebrated and striking public 
edifice is the cathedral, one of the noblest religious 
structures in France. It was constructed princi- 
pally between ‘the 13th and 16th centuries inclu- 
sive: entire length 434 ft.; breadth 103 ft; 
length of transepts, 174 ft.; height of nave 89} ft. 
Its richly ornamented front has three fine portals, 
over the central of which is a square tower, and 
spire of iron work, reaching toa height of 4644 ft.; 
flanked by two lofty but dissimilar towers, the 
Tours Remain and Georges d’Amboise. The 


mperial college, and a mint established in 
the 9th century; the cap. of the 15th military 
division of France; the scat of an archbishop, 
whose diocese comprises the dep. Scine-Inférieure, 
and whose suffragans are the bishops of Bayeux, 
Constances, Evreux, and Seez; the scat of a Pro- 
testant consistory; and the residence of many 
foreign consuls, ‘It has a central society of agri- 
culture; Bocielicg of public emulation, commerce, 
agriculture, and medicine; a Bible society; 
schools of design and navigation; a botanic 
garden; sivings’ banks, and various charitable 
institutions, 

Rouen is so eminent for its cotton manufactures 
that it has acquired the title oftthe French Man- 
chester, and checked printed cotton. cloths for 
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women’s dresses are commonly known in France 
by the name of’ rouenneries, It was anciently 
eelebrated for its linen fabrics, the manufacture 
and dyeing of which appear to have heen carried 
on in it in the earliest times of the French mon- 
archy, But so late as the middle of the last 
century, the workenen employed at Rouen were 
nearly all foreigners, chiefly Germans, Dutch, or 
Swiss; who remained in France only during a 
part of the year, returning to spend the remaining 
months in their native countries: and 50 years 
ago the cotton yarn employed in the manafac- 
tures was wholly spun by hand, At present, 
however, both water and steam power are largely 
employed, ‘Fhe whole region round Rouen shares 
more or less in its branches of manufacture. It is 
estimated that the weavers of cotton and woollen 
goods in the dep. amount to 130,000, 4-5ths of 
whet are resident. in Rouen and its immediate 
neighbourhood, . According to official returns, 
there are 50,000 persons, men, women, and chil- 
dren, or about half the entire pop. of the city and 
suburbs, engaged in the cotton manufacture. 

‘The manufacturers of Rouen (says Mr. Symons) 
pride themselves greatly on the superiority of 
their products, ‘The goods produced by the 
Norman looms are in direct competition in third 
markets with those from the W. of Scotland. 
‘rhe wages of Norman weavers are, if anything, 
lower than in Scotland, but provisions are at least 
20 per cent, cheaper. The net wages obtained by 
country weavers working on their own account, 
are about 1 fr. a day, or 5s. a week, and this may 
he taken as above, rather than below the average. 
Children and womey, are both occupied in weaving 
at proportionate earnings, The working classes of 
Rouen are, upon the whole, in a much less te- 

essed condition than those of Lisle, and their 
health is also mueh better. Drankenness is in 
‘bath towns the prevailing viee among the lower 
classes; but it seems’to be less prevalent at 
Rouen, The woollen manufactures of the city 
are unimportant ; «their chief seat in this dep. 
being at Elbeuf (which see), Broad silks, velvets, 
hardware, superior earthenware, chemical products, 
and confectionary, for which Rouen is famous, 
are the ofher principal products, Vessels of 200 
tons ascend to the city, which carries on a con- 
siderable trade with the countries both in the N. 
and §. of Europe, the Levant, America, and the 
other nfaritime dep: france; the greater part, 
however, of its*foreign commerce is carried on 
through tHe intervention of Havre. 

Rouen was of sufficient importance in the third 
century to be created a bishop's sec; it afterwards 
lecame successively the cap, of the kingdom af 
Neustria, and of the duchy of Normandy. | Prince 
‘Arthur of Rrittany haying been put to death in 
Rouen, in 1203, by John king of England, Philip 
‘Augustus besieged and took the city in the year 
following, It was retaken by Henry V. of Eng- 
Jand in 1417, and retained by the English tilt 
1449, when it was finally annexed to the French 
crown. ‘The Reformation made great progress 
hese; and the city suffered much in consequence 
of religjous feuds. But fewer individuals fell vic- 
tims to the Massacre of St. Bartholomew and the 
phrenzy of the Revolution in this than in mast 
other large French cities. Rogen has given birth 
to some ofthe most illustrious individuals of whom 
France bas to boast; amongst whom may be spe- 
citied Pierre Corneille, one of the greatest modern 
dramatists, born here on the 6th of June, 1606; 
his brother, Thomas Comeille; Fontenelle, the 
academician, born here in 1657; Lochart, the 
famous oriental scholar; Daniel the historian; and 
Briumovy. author of the ‘ Theatre des Grees.” 
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ROVEREDO (Germ, Rovereit); a tewn of the 
Tyrol, on the frontiers of Austrian Italy, cap. 
cire. of its own name, on the Leno, near its junc- 
tion with the Adige, 18 m. S»by W. Trent, on 
the railway frpm Trent to Verona. Pop. 8,108 in 
1857. The city is well qygjlt, many of its edifices 
being of marble, The most remarkable building 
is the castle, on a height commanding the town, 
Tt has superior civil, criminal, and commercial 
tribunals for the circ, a gymnasium, and high 
school, and an English conventnal establishment, 
In and round ‘the town are numerous silk mills. 
It has also tobacco and leather factories. 

ROVIGNO, a sea-port town of Austrian Italy, 
cire, Istria, on the Adriatic, 39 m, SSW. Trieste, 
Pop. 9,442 in 1857, The town has numerous fine 
churches and other public edifices, high and 
female schools, and 2 hospitals. {ts principal 
church is built after the model of St, Mark's at 
Venice. It is the seat of civil, criminal, and com- 
mercial tribunals; has two harbours, one of which 
is tolerably secure; and carries on a considerable 
trade in wine, olives, timber, anchovies, and 
tunny. Itsinhabs, are principally scafaring people 
or engaged in the fisheries; they are, however, 
partly occupied in ship building and making 
cables, Near the town are some quarries of supe- 
rior marble, 

ROVIGO (an. Rhodigium), a town of Austrian 
Italy, prov. Venice, cap. deleg,, on the Adigetto, 
a branch of the Adige, in the swarapy tract of the 
Polesin, 36 m, SW. Venice, and 17 m. NE. Fer- 
rara, on the railway from Venice to Ferrara. Pop, 
9,543 in 1857, The town is fortified in the okt 
style, with walls flanked with towers, a ditch, and 
acitadel; and is entered by 6 gates. It has nu- 
merous churches, a seminary, and a hospital; 2 
orphan asylums, a large and tine theatre, an aca- 
demy of sciences and arts, ana various superior 
public schools, The library of the Count Silvestri, 
comprising 36,000 vols., is open to the public. It 
is the scat of the superior courts for the deleg., 
and the residence of the delegate, and the bishop 
of Adria, Though much decayed, it has a con- 
siderable trade in corn, a large fair from Oct. 20 
to 28, and three weckly markets. (General Savary 
was created by Napoleon, duke of Rovigo, 

ROULERS, or ROUSSELAER, a town of Bel- 
gium, prov. W, Flanders, cap. canton, on the Man- 
delbecke, a tributary of the Lys, 26m. W. by 8. 
Ghent. Pop. 11,500 in 1860. The town has a 
high school, manufactures of linen fabrics, leather, 
soap, and oil, and some trade in butter of a sape- 
riot quali 

ROXBURGH, an inland and fronticr co. of 
Scotland, having N. the co, Berwick and a small 
portion of Mid-Lothian, E. and 8, Northumber- 
Jand and Cumberland, and W. Durofries and Sel- 
kirk, Arca, 460,938 acres, of which nearly a half 
is occasionally under the plough, It is partly in- 
tersected and partly bounded by the Tweed;’ and 
is traversed from its SW. border, where it has its 
source, NIE. to Kelso, by the Teviot, whence it is 
sometimes called Teviotdale, It has every variety 
of surface and soil, The low arable lands in the 
valleys of the Tweed and Teviot consist. princi- 
paily of light turnip soil, The mountainous or 
pastoral district is principally in the SW. parts of 
the co., along the Dumfries, Cumberland, anil 
Northumberland border, The hills, however, like 
the Cheviots, to which they are contiguous, are 
mostly smooth, dry, and well covered with good 
sheep pasture. Property mostly in large estates; 
but there are several of the smaller class of pro- 
prictors, Farms generally large; and some 
farmers frequently hold three or more farms, 
Arable husbandry is as well understood and prae- 
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tised in the lower parts of this co. as in the most} considerable advantages from 4] 


improved parts of the empire. It is also cele- 
brated for having been the theatre where some of 
the principal improveménts in modern farming 
were first. Introduced, and where others were first 
successfully practised in Scotland, Mr. Dawson, 
the great improver of Scotch husbandry, occupied 
the farm of Frogden, near Kelso, in this co.; and 
in it, soon after 1760, he set to work the first 
plough drawn by two horses, driven by the plorigh- 
man, that was ever seen in Scotland, And if Mr, 
Tyawson was not the first to set the example of 
raising turnips, he was the first practical farmer 
by whom they were prolitably cultivated on a! 
lagge scale. (Survey of Roxburgh, pp. 69. 90.) | 
Fanners for dressings corn w: so made And used 
in this co, before they were seen in any other part 
of Scotland. (Ibid, p. 59.) Large quantities of 
wheat are now produced. Cattle, a mixed breed. 
Sheep, principally Cheviots, Within the last 30 
years many important improvements have been 
effected in this district, A large extent of land 
that was entirely pastoral now bears luxuriant} 
crops; bone manure has been introduced ; agri 
tural management has been materially amended ; 
a good deal of waste land has been planted ; fi 
houses and buildings have, in numerous instances 
been rebuilt on approved plans; thrashing-rmaachines 
have been erccted on most considerable farms ; 
and the habits and accommodations of the people 
jhave been materially improved, There are some 
very productive orchards in the neighbourhood of 
Jedburgh, Melrose, and Kelso. Marl is found in 
vast quantities in several parts of the co., and it 
isalso well supplied with limestone and freestone. 
Various branches of the woollen manufacture have 
been introduced, and are prosecuted with consider- 
able vigour at Hawick and Wilton; and in a 
lesser degree at Jedburgh, Melrose, and Kelso. 
‘The par. of Kirk Yethoim, in this ¢o., is cele- 
brated as being the residence of the largest colony 
of gypsies in Scotland. Roxburgh contains 31 
parishes; and retarns 1 mem, to the H. of ©, for 
the co.; and the bor, of Jedburgh joins with other 
burghs in returning a mem. Registered electors 
for the co,, 1,654 in 1865, Principal towns, Jed~ 
burgh, Kelso, Hawick, and Melrose. At the ecu- 
sus of 1861, the co, had 7,757 inhab. houses, and | 
54,119 inhabs., while in 1841, the co. had 8,661 + 
inbab, hou inhabs, 

RUDGELEY, UGELEY, a market town 
and par, of Eugland, co. Stafford, and E. div. of 
lund, Cuttlestone, on the S. bank of the Trent, 
crossed here by a fine aqueduct of the Grand 
‘Trunk Canal, 8 m, ESE. Stalford, and 122 m, 
NW. London, by London and North-Western 
railway. Area of par. 7,120 acres. Pop. 
in 1801, ‘The town is ‘well built, comprising 
many good houses. The par, ehurch, an aucient 
structure, with a landsome tower at its W. end, 
has been enlarged and almost rebuilt, ‘he living | 
is a vicarage in the gift of the dean and chapter 
of Lichfield. "Shere are places of worship for dif | 
ferent classes of dissenters, and several Sunday | 
schools. A free grammar school was founde 
here by queen Elizabeth: an endowed school fur- 
nishes clothing and instruction to 35 boys; be- 
sides which there is a national and an infant 
schoo], Hopkins’s Almshouses afford relief to 
aged poor women, and there are several money 

ities. The principal manufacture of Rudge- 
is that of hats and felts ; but other articles are 
made here. A stream, which rans through the} 
town to the Trent, turns eral colour and corn 
mills, and there are some iron forges. At Brore- 
ton, within the par., are extensive collieries, 
ployinge from 300 to GU0 men. The town derives | 
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position om the 
it line of canal communication between the N. 


and S. cos, Its government is vested in 2 con 


stables chosen by the inhabs, Markets on Tues- 
day: fairs April 17, June §, and Oct. 2t, for 
horses and cattle. 

RUGBY (an. Rocheberie, or Rokeby), a market 
town and bor. of England, co, Warwick, hund, 
Knightlow, on the Avon, 28 m. ESE. Birming- 
ham, 75 m, NW. London by road, and 823 m, by 
London and North-Western rail Pop. 7,818 
in 1861. The town, on an eminence 8. of the 
river, consists of three streets, one of which, lead- 
ing to the church, is broad, and lined with modern. 
brick honses. Great improvements have been 








| made within the last few years, and the advan- 


tages derived hy the town from being a principal 
station on the North-Western railway scem likely 
still further to promote its prosperity. In: the 
older part of the town, however, there aré many 
houses of plaster ani timber, denoting the former 
vverty of the place, The chureh is an aucient 
building, possessing little architectural interest, 
with a square embattled tower, having a turret at 
its SE. angle: the living is a rectory, of the 
annual value of 5101, in the gift of Earl Craven. 
There are several district churches, of recent 
erection. The Wesleyan Methodists and Bap- 
tists have places of worship; and there are Sun- 
day schools, a charity school for thirty children 
of each sex, with almshouses and other charitics, 
The chief importance of Rugby is derived from 
its great public school, to which the talent of 
several of its recent masters and the richness 
of its endowments have given a well-merited 
celebrity. It was originally a simple gram- 
mar school, founded in 1657, by Lawrence 











Sheriffe, citizen of London, a native of the neigh- , 


bourhood, for the benefit of the town and neigh- 
bourhood of Rugby, Any person who has resided 
during two years in, or within, ten miles of the 
town, may send his sons to be educated free of 
expense; but if the parent reside out of the town, 
his son must then lodge at one of the boarding- 
houses of the school, paying the same rate for his 
board as those not on the foundation. ‘lhe num- 
her of boys on the foundation is unlimited; but 
the masters may not receive more than 260 boys 
not on the foundation, ‘The school property con- 
sists of land within the par. and of about eight 
acres of land, called the Conduit Close, in the 
neighbourhood of Lamb's Conduit Street,*London, 
the value of which has so greatly ihereased, in 
consequence of the buildings erected upon it, that 
the annual revenues of the school, which, at the 
middle of last century, were under 120i, a year, 
now exceed 5,000 The management is vested 
in twelve trustees, and the school is under a head. 
master and eight classical masters, with subordi- 
nate teachers of writing, French, and other 
branches, The study of classical literature is ear- 
ried quite as high as elsewhere, and the success of 
the boys at examinations for scholarships at Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, shows that their knowledge 
is of a substantial character; but at the same 
time, history, both sacred and proftme, modern as 
well as aucient, physical and political geography, 
arithmetic and mathematics (as far as conic sec- 
tions), and French, constitute integral parts of the 
course of instraction, An annual examination is 
held at Christmas, and the names of the boys 
that distinguish themselves are published in a 
class-paper. The school has fourteen exhibitions, 
established by the founder. Three exhibitioners 
are elected every year by the trustees on the re- 
port. of examiners sent from the universities of 
Oxford and Cambridec. ‘Phese exhibitions are of 














, by subseription ; ong scholar is elected every ¥: 
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the valué of 602, a year, and may be held for 


“seven, years during residence in any college at 


either university. six scholar 
ships, of the annual value of 250. cach, supported 
eat, 


years at the time 











and his age must not execed 144 


_ of his examination, The scholirship is tenable 
: for six years, if the boy holding it remains so long 


at Rugby, The ancient buildings of this great 
seminary consisted formerly of a master’s house, 
and two or three school-reoms, all of very 
limited size and shabby exterivr, totally inade- 
quate to the wants of the increasing establish- 
ment. Tn 1809, however, the crection of a large 
and -handsome pile of buildings was commenced 
on the site of the old schoul-house at the S$, ex- 
tremity of the town, The editice is of white 
brick, dressed with stone at the angles, windows, 
and cornices, the whole being of ‘Tudor arehitec- 
ture. The principal front is 320 ft. in length, and 
the schools are entered by a turreted gateway 
facing the street and leading to the principal 
court, a fine area, 90 fein length, by 7 ft. in 
breadth, having cloisters on three of its sides. 
The buildings on the S, side comprise the dining- 
hall of the head master’s boarders, and three 
school-rooms; on the W, side is the great school- 
rooin, and on the XN, side are schools for the French 
ant writing classes. ‘fhe apartments of the head 
master are handsome and commodious, communi- 
catiug also with the various dormitories running 
yound the quadrangle over the school-rooms. 
The school chapel is a detached building, in the 
Jater pointed style, the interior being fitted up 
with stalls and handsomely carved seats; the 
ceiling is decorated with paintings, and near the 
altar ts the statue’ of Dr, James, a late head 
master, by Chantrey, 

Rugby has uo. manufactures, and the inhabs. of 
sthe viemity are principally agricultural. ‘The 
trade of the town, however, has been greatly in- 
creased by the opening of the London and North- 
Western railway, aud it is now an important en- 
trepdt between the surrounding country and the 
metropolis, ‘The Oxford canal passe also within 
a short distance of the town, connecting it with 
the principal inland navigation of England, On 
an eminence NE, of Rugby are some slight re- 
mains of a éastle, supposed by Dugdale to have 
been erected in the reign of Stephen, Large 
markets on Saturday for corn and provisions; a 
great horse fair November 22, and twelve other 
fairs, 


























RUGEN, an island in the Baltic, belonging to, 


Prussia, opposite to Stralsund, and separated -from 
Pomerania by a strait varying from 14 to 2 me 
in width, It is of an exceedingly irregular slape, 
being deeply indented by bays and arms of the 
sea, Area, 861 sq. m.° Pop, 46,746 in 1861. 
The island is very fertile, and sends annually 
Jarge quantities of corn to Stralsund.  Rugen 
differs much in appéarance from the mainland 
part of Porcrania, its coasts consisting mostly of 
high, precipitons, chalky cliffs, It is well wooded, 
and being intercepted by ravines. as well as di 
narrow bays, its scenery is highly pictures 
This circumstance, and its facilities for 

bathing, render it a favourite resort in summer. 
The inhabs, are primitive in their habits and man- 
ners, industrious, aud frugal. ‘hey are princi- 
pally of the reformed religion, and their language 
is a patois of loy German intermixed with 
Swedish, '[he fishing in the adjoining seas and 
hays is very productive, Unfortunately the island 
has no good harbour, and its coasts are very dan- 
gerous, A lighthouse, having the lantern ele- 
vated 197 ft. above the level of the sea, has been 
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erectedon the most northerly promongory of the 
island, Th lat, 53° 4)’ 12* N., long. 13° 57’ 27” Ey 


Bergen, the capital, situated in the centre of the 
island, has 2,700 inhabs, After being long in 
possession of Sweden, Rugen became part of the 
Prussian dominions in 1815. 

RUNGPOOR (Rangapura), a distr, of British 
India, presidency and province Bengal, between 
lat, 23° and “27° N.. and long. 88° and 
919 E.; having E. Assam, S$. Mymunsing and 
Dinajepoor, W. the latter and Purneah, and N. 
Sikkim and Bootan, Area, 7,856 sq. m™, 
estim, at 1,100,000, It is wholly on the N, side 
of the Ganges, and is intersected by the Brahma- 
putra and Teesta. The climate is not so hot as in 
most otker parts of Bengal: the soil is inferior to 
that of the Dinagepore district. Tobacco is the 
staple product, Wheat is also a considerable crop 3 
barley, oats, maize, cotton, and indigo, are little 
grown, A good deal of cotton thread is, not- 
withstanding, spun in the district, the material 
being imported by way of Moorshedabad. Hin- 
doos and Mohammedans are supposed to be nearly 
equal in point of numbers, Chief towns Rung- 
poor, the cap.; Mungulhaut, Chilmary, and Goal- 
parah, Rungpoor, in lat. 250 43" N.) long. 89° 
22’ E., has been estimated to have a pop. of from 
15,000 to 20,000, For copious information re- 
specting this district, and that of Purneah, the 
reader 1s referred to the surveys by Dr. Buchanan. 
Hamilton, in * Martin's British India.’ . 

RUPYIN (NEW), a town of Prussia, prov, 
Brandenburg, gov. Potsdam, cap. cire., on the lake 
of its own name, 37 m. NW, Berlin. Pop. 11,098 
in 1861, excl. of garrison of 1,250. The town is 
well built, and has a council-house, high school, 
hospi htral prison, barracks, and a large co- 
vered m ry excreising ground, with manufac- 
tures of woollen goods, gloves, and leather, Its 
trade is greatly facilitated by the Ruppia canal 
between the Havel and the thin, forming a link 
in the couimunication between the Elbe and the 
Oder. 

RUREMONDE, or ROERMOND, a town of 
Belgium, prov, Limburg, cap. atrond., on the 
Meuse, where it is joined by the Roer, 37 m, NW. 
Maestricht. Pop, 8,425 in 1860. The town was 
dismantled by Joseph If; but is still: surrounded 
by ramparts, and is the residence of a military 
commandant. It is well built; is the scat of a 
court of primary jurisdiction, and_a college: and 
has manufactures of woollen stuffs, and consider- 
able trade. 

RUSSLA, the most extensive, and one of the 
most powerful empires, either of ancient or modern 
umes. It comprises the whole northern portion 
of the eastern hemisphere, from the frontiers of 
Posen aud the Gulf of Bothnia on the W,, to the 
Pacific Ocean and Behring’s Straits on the E., or 
from the 18th to the 190th deg, of E. long., being 
a distance, on the 60th deg. of lat., of nearly 6,000 
m,_ Its extent from N, to S,, though less vast, is 
still very great, stretching from the 88th to the 
70th, and in sotne parts to the 78th deg. of N. lat., 
exhibiting an average breadth of about 1,500 m. 
Exclusive of this, Russia claims a very large 
tract in the NW. part of America; and is mistress 
of Nova Zembla, aud some other large islands in 
the Arctic Ocean, of the Aleutian Islands off 
Kamtchatska, and of the Aland Isles, in the 
Baltic. The superficial extent of the cmpire bas 
not been determined with anything like aceurac 
It was estimated by Iassel at 372,935 goog. sa. 
m., viz, Russia in’ Europe, including Finland, 
72,869 sq.m.; Russia in Asia, 275,767 do.; and 
Russia in America, 24,000 do.; and Sehnitzler 
in his ‘ Statisque Generale,’ has adopted this esti- 












































RUS 
mate, The latest and probably the most accurate 
estimate of the extent of the empire:is that given, 
afiex official returns, by M. Keoppen, of the 
Academy of Sciences of Petersburg. According 
to this authority the area of the different divisions 
is ad follows s— 

Geog. Sq. Miles 
Russia in Burope . * . 
Northern Asiatic Russia, or 5 beria 
Southern As 
Grand Duchy of “Finland 
Kingdom of Poland 
American Colonies 








Total =. 
Or 7,612.5 


343,240 
Eng. sy. mn, 


gives a view of thé extent 





The following table 
of the Iussian dominio: 





at different epoclss -— 
Geo 

Th 1535, at the ascession of John the Terrible 
In 1588, ab hisdeath , 
ssion of Michael tomanoff + 

Rathisdeath 

. ab the eeath of Peter fhe Great | 4 
In 1741, at the accession of Elizabeth 
Tn 1796, ut the,death of Catherine 1]. 
In 1855, at the accession of Alexander IT. 


The Russian empire compri 
the territorial part of the globe, and about one 
twenty-sixth part of its entire surface, 

Fuce of the Country —Mourtuins.—Reussia is, 





























in 


general, ‘level, and comprises some of the most ¢x- 
That part of the 
empire which is in the eastern hemisphere is na- 


tensive plains in the world, 


turally pareelled into the two great divisions of 
European and Asiatic I 
tains, which stretch ina NNE, direction from the 
Caspian Sea to the Aretie Occan, forming, through 
the greater part of their course, the boundary be- 
tween Europe and Asia, The highest points in 
this chain have an clevation of about 6,500 ft, 
above the level of the Caspian, In all the vast 
country, extending’on the W. side of this central 
ehain ‘to the confines of Poland and Moldavia, 
there is hardly a single bill, The Valdai hills, or 
elevated grounds, between Novgorod and ‘Lwer, 
where the W olga, the Don, and the Dnicpr have 
their sourees, are nowhere more than about 1, 




















ing a wav ing surfac 
able clevations, There is ee in’ 
the forests, 10 break or interrupt the course of the 
wind, in ali the immense space interposed between 
the Oural and the Carpathian mountains, The 
only great chain of mountains in western Rassia 
is that of Cauoasus, between the Ewxine and Cas. 
pian Seas, and this is almost at the southern ex- 
tremity of the emp 
consists principally of a vast plain, sligghtly in - 
cliting to the N, Towards the 5. and E., however, 
it is in_parts mountainous, being separated from 
Mongolia and Manchouria by high and litde ex: 
plored ridges, in which the great rivers that flow 
through it to the Arctic Ocean have their sources, 

The most distinguishing feature in the appexr- 
ance of Rus is her vast forests. Tegobors! 
who e 
about 500,000,000 of deciatines, supposes that 
180,000,000 are ocenpied by forests, They are 
very prevalent in the governments of Novgorod 
and ‘T'wer, between Petersburg and Moscow, that 
it has been said 2 squirrel might travel from rhe 
one city to the other without ever touching the 
grour ‘The forest of Voikonski, at the source of 
the Wolga, is the most extensive of any in Europe. 
fn the government of ler yg, on ba th sides the 
QOural mountains, containin 3 14,000,000 of decia- 
tines, no fewer than 17,0 J,00 are covered by 
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by the Oural Moun- 






imates the surface of European Thssia at | 
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forests. The forests of Asiatic Russia are also of 
vast size, In extensive districts, however, the 
sutface is quite free from wood. This is particu- 
larly the case in the vast, steppes or plains in the 
gevernments of Astrakhan and Omsk, which in 
many parts, indeed, are a mere sandy, desert. 

Rivers and Lukes,— The rivers of Russia are 
usually divided into-five groups or systems, cor- 
responding to the seas in-which they have their 
embouchure, viz, the Arctic Ocean; the Baltic, 
the Black Sea, the Caspian, and the Pacilie Ocean, 
‘The first division is by far the larg: It com- 
prises, in Europe, the Dwina, Mezcn, and Pet~ 
chora; while in Asia it includes, among a host of 
others, the Obi, Jenisci, and Lena, three of the 
Jargest rivers of Asia, All these rivers ran from 
S. to N,, and the last three have a course of from 
2400 to 2,500 m, The rivers which fall into the 
Baltic, though of far greater importance in an ect 
nomical point of view, are of very inferior m 
tude, ‘Lhe principal are the Neva, whi 
Petersburg at its mouth, the Duna, and the Niemen. 
‘The or which fall into the Black a equal 
those falling into the Baltic in commercial import- 
ance, and far exceed them in length of coarse and. 
volume of water, Among others are the Dniestr, 
Dniepr, Bug, Don, and Kuban, The basin of the 
Caspian has, however, to boast of the largest and 
1 important of the rivers of Russia, the Wolgay __ 
‘This great river has its sources in the government 
of Twer, about 180 an. S. by E. from Petersburg + 
including sinuosities, its course is about 1,000 
le that of the Danube is only about 
of vast consequence to the internal 
navigation of the empire. ‘The Caspian Sea also 
receives the Oural and the Emba. 

Owing to the flatness of the country through 
which they flow, and the vast length of their 
course, the rivers of Russia are but little inter- 
rupted by cataracts, flow with a tranqgnil Stream, 
and afford great facilities to internal navigation, 
The severity of the climate no doubt prevents, 
during a considerable portion of the year, all in- 
tereourse by water; and, as already stated, renders , 
the rivers falling into the Arctic Ovean of com- 
paratively little value, — Luekily, however, the 
frost, which interrupts navigation, affords the pre: 
ies to lanl tray cling. ‘he lakes, as well: 
is the rivers, of Russia are npon a gigantic scale, 
‘The lake of Baikal, in the government of Irkutsk, 
in Asiatic Russia, i8 one of the most extensive in 
the world, In European Russia, the lakes of La- 
doga, Onega, Peipus, men, and Biclo Ozero, are 
also of great extent, particularly the first. ‘The 
duchy of Finland is almost everywhere interspersed 
with lakes, and they are very abundant in other 
provinces, particularly in that of Olonetz. , 

Soil and Climate,— These, it is obvious, must 
differ exceedingly in so vast a country. Some 

i consist of sandy barren plains, or 
“But the most valuable portion of 
the empire, or that included between the Baltic, 
the Gulf of Finland, and the Wolga, on the N. and 
E.; the Black Sea on the S,; and Austria and 
Prussia on the W., has, speaking generally, a soft. 
black mould, of great depth, mostly on a’ sandy , 
bottom. easily wrought, and very ferti In some: 
places it inclines to sand and ‘gravel; in many, 
from the want of drainage, it is peaty or boggy? 
in Livonia, and parts of Lithuania, it is elaye 
bat it nowhere*inclines to chalk, * Russia,’ 
a well-informed native writer, M. Pleschéyef, is 
divided into two great pari by the Oural moun- 
b form an uninternepted barrier through 
its whale breadth, aint separate Siberia or Asiatic 
from European Russia. ‘That part of Russia which 
lies on this side of the Oural muuntains, presents 
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an immense plain declining westward by an easy 
descent, This plain, from its vast extent, has a 
great variety of climatgs, soils, and products, Its 
northern part, which sensibly declines towards the 
White and Frozen Seas, is covered with forests, 
marshy, and but little fit for cultivation, The 
other, and more southerly portion of this vast 
plain, includes the whole district along the Wolga, 
‘as far as the steppes or deserts between the Caspian 
and the Sea of Azov, and constitutes the finest 
part of Russia; generally it has a fertile soil, the 
arable and meadow land preponderating aver the 
woods and marshes. That part of the country 
which extends towards Voronéje, Tambof, Penza, 
aud Simbirsk, as far as the deserts, is most re- 
markable for the superior quality of every kind of 
frnit“and other produce. It has everywhere an 
excellent soil, consisting of black earth, strongly 
impregnated with saltpetre, But the tract which 
commences between the Sea of Azoy and the Cas- 
pian, and extends near the shores of the latter, 
and between the Wolga and Oural, as far as the 
mba, is little better than a desert, being level, 
dry, high, barren, and full of salt lakes. The 
country lying on the other side of the Oural moun- 
tains, known by the name of Siberia, is generally 
a flat tract of vast extent, declining imperceptibly 
towards the Frozen Ocean, and rising thence by 
equally imperceptible degrees, towards its southern 
border, where at last it is lost in the immense moun- 
tain ranges which separate the Russian and Chi- 
nese empires. It is unnecessary to notice in detail 
the different great divisions of this vast territory. 
In general, it may be stated that the more souti- 
erly portion of Siberia, or that between the S, fron- 
tier of the empire and the 57th or 60th deg, of lat., 
ag far E, as the river Lena, has, for the most part, 
afertile soil, and that, notwithstanding the severity 
of the climate, it produces most kinds of grain, 
But, owing to the increase of cold and the nature 
of the soil, the more northerly portion of the region 
yw noticed, or that extending from the 47th or 
Oth deg. of lat. to the Frozen Ocean, and the 
-whole country E. of the Lena, from the frontier 
of Manchooria northwards, is wholly, or almost, 
whully, unfit either for cultivation, or for the 
grazing of cattle. In the E, a portion of this vast 
tract is mountainous, but it mostly consists of im- 
mense levels, full of swamps and bogs, covered 
with moss, which would be totally impassable were 
it not that the ice, which never thaws deeper than 
a few inches, gives a firm under footing.’ 
Notwithstanding the heats that usually prevail 
during summer, especially in the southern pro- 
vinces, cold, speaking generally, predominates very 
decidedly in Russia. With the exception, indeed, 
of the Crimea and the ‘Transcaucasian provinces, 
no part of Russia can be said to be generally hot ; 
and even in theta the frost in winter is often very 
severe, The climate of Russia is, in fact, prover- 
bial for its severity ; and this increases not oaly 
as we advance towards the N., but also as we ad- 
vance towards the E.; the cold being decidedly 
@reater in Siteria than in the same latitudes in 
European, Russia, a difference whieh is also suffi- 
ciently perceptible in the provinces of the K. and 
W. sides of the latter, This, no doubt, is owing: 
to various causes; but priucipally, perbaps, to 
the greater cultivation of the western provinces 
and their proximity to tie Baltic ;_and to the vast 
extent of frozen sea>z@d land traversed by the 
winds front the NE, @eyond the 65th degree of 
lat. the ground is cov ted with snow and ice for 
about nine months in the year; anc during the 
other three months ice is always found at a little 
distance below the surface. Corn crops cannot be 
depended upon in European Russia-beyond the 
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62nd degree of Iat.; and the great agricultural 
provinces lie to the S. of the 58th deg. ‘The fruits 
of temperate climates are scldom met with beyond 
the 52nd deg. At Petersburg, in lat. 59°-56’, the 
thean maximum of cold is about 24°, and the 
mean maximum of heat 23°, Reaumur. ‘The Neva 
is commonly frozen over before the end of No- 
vember, and the ice never breaks up before the 
end of March, At an average of ten years it is 
calculated that there are annually at Petersburg 
97 bright days, 104 rain, 72 snow, and 98 unsettled. 
At Moscow, tn lat, 55° 453’, the cold is more severe 
than at Stockholm in lat. 59°203’. At Astrakhan, 
in lat. 46° 21’, nearly the same as that of [iyons, 
the Wolga is sometimes frozen over so as to bear 
loaded ‘waggons, The sea of Azoy is usually 
frozen over from November 4@ the beginning of 
April. In Siberia, as already stated, the cold is 
much more severe than in the provinces to the W. 
of the Oural mountains, The breaking up of the. 
ice on the Lena does not take place before the 
beginning of May. 

But this severe cold is not unhealthy, and is 
much less inconvenient than might be supposed, 
While the frost lasts the air is pure and bracing, 
and its severity is guarded against by warm 
clothing, and by haying the houses properly con- 
structed and heated, At Petersburg and Moscow 
the winter is, in fact, the finest season. The 
inhabs. seem to revive at its approach, Sledge~ 
roads over the snow render travelling commodious 
and able ; and a winter journey in a moderate. 
frost by moonlight is a high enjoyment.. The 
Russian peasants care only for warm covering for 
their legs and feet. At Petersburg, in a frost of 
25° Reaumur, it is common to see women standin, 
for hours together washing their linen throug 
holes dug in the ice over the Neva, 

Spring can hardly be said to have any place in 
the Russian calendar, ‘The transition from frost 
to fine weather is usually very rapid, In a brief 
period after the snow and icé have disappeared, 
the fields and trees are clothed in the livery of 
summer, and vegetation makes an extraordinary 
progress. At Petersburg the summer is aa mild and 
agreeable as in the S. of France ; but there and in 
all the N. provinces it is very variable, As we 
advance towards the S. it becomes steadier, and 
the heats increase, At Astrakhan the mercury in 
the thermometer sometimes rises to 10340 Fah. ; 
and in the Transcaucasian provinces it rises still 
higher, The autumn, or the period of transition 
from surmmer to winter, is the most unpleasant 
season in Russia, The sky is generally cloudy, 
and rains and storms are very prevalent, The 
Crimea, from its high S. lat, and its being em- 
bosomed in the Kuxine, has the most agreeable 
climate in the empire. 

Divisions und Population—The divisions of the 
Russian empire have differed materially at different 
periods. Peter the Great made some important 
changes in the distribution that had existed pre- 
viously to his epoch, The whole, however, was 
remodelled and placed on a new footing, by Ca- 
therine JI.in 1775. She divided the entire empire 
into three great regions; those of the North, 
Middle, and South, Each of these regions was 
subdivided into governments, of which there were 
at first 42, and at the end of her reign 50. Paul 
made some ill-advised changes on this distribution, 
which were sct aside on the accession of Alex- 
anderI, The existing divisions were mostly fixed 
by the Jatter in 1822, nearly on the vasis laid 
down by Catherine. The empire, exclusive of the 
kingdom of Poland, is ditided into governments, 
exclusive of certain territories called provinees, or 
oeblasts, not formed into governments, The sub- 
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joined table gives the area and population of the 
‘empire, according to the enumerations of 1846 and 
of 1858 :— 












































ati ation 
Gorermmonts —_|otig’n,| PUES” | TIES 
‘Northern Provinces: 
‘Archangel , =| 15,519) 253,000 
Olonetz.. + «| 2,784) 263,100 
Vologda. . «| «6,967; 822,200 
Great Russia: 
Petersburg. .{ 970 
Novgorod. «| 2,213 
Peket . .  -| 810 
Smolensk 1,019 } 1,170,600 
Moscow. . .| 889} 1,374,700; 
gwer . 5 «| 3,824 | 1,327,700; 
Yaroslaf =. «| 660 1,008,100 
Kestroma . «| 1,496 | 1,054,600 
Nijni Novgorod :| 877} 1,178,200 
Viadimir =. | 862 j 1,246,500 
Rinzan. |e | 767 | 1,365,900 | 1,427,299 . 
Tambof. . + 3 50,900 | 1,910,454 
Tola 3 5 | 15227,000 | 1,172,249 | 
Kaluga. . 1,906,400 | 1,007,471 | 
Orel ><. | 859] 1,402,900 | 1,582,034! 
Koursk . 818 | 1,680,000 | 1,811,972 
Baltic Provinces : 
Esthonia =. | 376 | 310,400! 803,478! 
Livonia. > 1] 853] 814,100] 883,681 
Courland =: .{ 496] 863,300] 567,078: 
White Russia : : i 
Witepsk =. «| 810] 789,500] 781,741 
Mohile? «| _ 885} 931,300} 884,640 
Minsk . ¢ +| 1,622] 1,046,400) 986,471 
Lithuania: 
Wilma . «| 768] 869,700| 876,116 
Grodo >. -] 698} 907,100] 881,S81 
Kowno . . «| 758] 915,580) 988,287 
Little Russia : 
Volbynia |. «| 1,297 | 1,445,500 | 1,528,328 
Poiolia., 6. 1,748,466 | 
Kidf eo 1944354 | 
Tehernigoft . ° 1,471 
PulaweS 1,819,110 
Rbarkoff 5. 1,582,571 
‘Voroneje . . 1,980,859 
Don Cossacks . 896,870 
Now Russia: 
Bkaterinoslaf —, 1,842,681 
Kherson ee 1,027,459 
Taurida 6. 687,343 
Bossarabin os 919,107 
‘olga & CaspianProv, ! 
ae 1,543,344 
Pensa 2 4. 1,838,5335 
Simbirsk =. 1,140,173 
Saratof. . 1,636,135 
Astrakhan . 477,492 
Caucasus. 915,152 
Oural Provinces : 
Orenbourg . 2,038, 
Perm. 2,046, 
Viatka. . 2,123,904 + 
Sthoria: 
Tobolsk. . 
Toomsk. 
Irkntsk. : 
Yakutsk =. 223,790 | 2,937,000 | 4,070,938 
Kamchatka « 
Okhotsk 
Yoniseisk 
Transcaucasia. “| 3,123 | 2,648,000 | 4,003,766 
Grane ay a 6,490 | 1,412,315 | 1,724,193 
Finland . y 
Kingdom of Poland .| 2,320 | 4,857,700 | 4,790,379; 
Russian America .{ 17,500| "61,000 |" 72,375 | 
Grand Total. | $43,240 |66,008,315 178,992,373 








Animal and Vegetable Products.—The animals 
of Russia include those commonly met with in the 
arctic circle, and in temperate climates, as well as 
some of those belonging more peculiarly to the 
intertropical regions. Exclusive of horses, oxen, 
and sheep, reim-deer and camels are beth met 
with. 
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through the deserts in some of the S. provs., while 
the former constitute the principal wealth of the 
Samoiedes, Tungusians, Ostiaks, Tchonktchis, and 
other tribes inhabiting the extreme N, parts of 
the empire. The dog is common everywhere; and 
in parts of Siberia, where there are neither horses 
nor rein-deer, is of the very greatest utility; and 
besides being employed for draught and burden, is 
used as food, Bears are abundant; beavers and 
other fur-bearing animals are also common; and 
in many provs. the chase forms a principal part of 
the occupation of the people. The rivers and 
lakes swarm with fish. 

‘All sorts of corn sueceed in Russia; though, as 
already stated, the crops cannot be depended upon 
above the 62nd deg., nor is cultivation attempted 
inany part of the empire beyond the 65th deg, 
Fruits of all sorts are abundant in the 8, prov: 
‘The vine is cultivated in the vicinity of Astrakhan, 
in the Crimea, and in the Caucasian provs,; bat 
the wine made from it is of a very low quality. 
‘Though meadows are not abundant ‘in Russia, the 
pastures in most parts are excellent. ‘The forests 
will be afterwards noticed, 

‘Minerals.—Russia has for a lengthened period 
produced considerable supplies of the precious 
metals; but her importance in this respect has in- 
ereased prodigiously of late years, and she now 
supplies a larger quantity of gold than any other 
Europeau or Asiatic country, It is partly obtained 
from mines mostly situated in the Oural Moun- 
tains; but it is principally obtained from the 
auriferous sands of various rivers in Siberia, which 
have their sources in the Altai Mountains, 











Public Minen Private Mines 
Pods Pods 
Oural mines. «12958 185-07 
Public Wash, Private Wash 
Siberia mines . . 58°03 1,804°85 
Total . . . 1,677'53 Poods. 


Tron is produced in various parts of Russia, byt 
principally in the governments of Perm, Oren- - 
burg. The production of iron has increased very 
slowly, and the supply is altogether inadequate to 
the wants of the empire. It is all smelted by 
means of wood, and being principally produced. 
at a great distance from the provinces where it is 
in demand, it. is extremely high-priced, And 
e, as foreign iron is excluded by high duties, 
that article, a cheap and abundant supply of 
+h is so indispensable to anything like sue- 
cess in their agriculture or manufactures, is placed. 
beyond the reach of those by whym it would 
otherwise be most extensively employed. Cast- 
iron articles are prepared at’ most mines where 
there are forges, ‘There is an important cannon 
manufactory at Petrozavehsk, in the government. 
of Olonetz, which was brought to a high state of 
perfection by an Englishman of the name of Gas- 
coigne. Dut the principal hardware manafac- 
tories are carried on at Tula, in the government. 
of that name. (See Tuna.) A great variety of 
articles of cutlery are produced, and the Impe- 
rial manufactory of fire-arms is very extensive, 
employing about 7,000 male and 9,000 female 
workers, 

Russia is abundantly supplied with mines of 
salt and brine springs, but as most of them are 
at a great distance from the Baltic and western 
provs., there is a Jarge inportation of salt mostly 
from England. ‘The salt mincs and bine springs 
are principally situated in the governments of 
Taurida (the Crimea), Orenbourg, and Saratoff, 
At present the supply of native salt is estimated 
at about 31 million poods, of which, by far the 

















The Jatter are employed in travelling | greater part is furnished by mines and springs 
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belonging to the crown, The imports may be 
reckoned at about 7 millions poods. 

Coal, though searce in Russia, has been found 
on the shores of the Sea of Azoff and in other 
localities. Hitherto it has been wrought only to 
a small extent, the entire produce of the mines 
not being supposed to exceed 3 million poods. 
But the importance of steam, and consequently of 
coal, in naval warfare, has become so great, that 
extraordinary efforts are being made to increase 
the produce of this valuable mineral. 

Agriculture,—Lailed property in Russia is ge- 
nerally divided into estates either of the crown 
or the nobility; those belonging to the former 
being little less extensive than those belonging 
to the latter, Some nobles have very large 
estales, though, owing to the compulsary divi 
sion of landed property among the children of a 
family on the death of the father, this is not 
generally the case; and in some districts the too 
great subdivision of the land is an evil which has 
already made itself manifest. The value of a 
Russian estate formerly depended more on the 
number of labourers or slaves belonging to it, and 
which may be either sold, or Jet out by the pro- 
prietor, than on ity extent, or the quality of the 
soil: but since the emancipation of the serfs this 
has ceased to be the case. By an imperial decree 
of March 3, 1861, coming into final execution on 
Mareh 3, 1863, serfdom was abolished, under cer- 
tain conditious, within the whole of Russia. The 
owners of the serfs were compensated for their loss 
by a payment regulated in the following manner. 
‘The previous labour of the serf was estimated at 
a yearly rental of 6 per cent., so that for eve 
six roubles which the labourer earned annually 
he had to pay 100 roubles to his master a 
capital value to obtain his freedom, Of thi 
the serfs had to give immediztely 20 per cent 
while the remaining 80 per cent. were disburs 
an advance by the government to the owners, to 
be repaid, at intervals extending over forty-nine 
years, by the freed ere According to an 
official report, the whole of these arrangements 
were completed at the end of July, 1865, so that 
from this date serfdom ceased to exist in Russia. 

The government, as a consequence of the eman- 
cipation of the serfs, took measures in 1864-5 for 
the diffusion of instraction among the agricultural 
population, An additional budget of 450,000 
roubles was decreed for the year 1865, by which 
the budget of public instruction was d Lo about 
1,300,000 roubles, This supplementary budget 
provides for the founding of village schools, of LL 
new gymnasia (colleges) ; for the purchase of books 
and paper for the poorer peasants; fur supplemen- 
rary payment to schoolmasters and professors; far 
the purchase of scientif struments ; for the es- 
tablishment of laboratories and museums ; for the 
foundation of a polytechnic school; and for other 
schools for teaching agriculture and horticulture. 

Besides the 22,000,000 of serfs belonging to 
private owners, according to a census 
taken some years ugo, 22, crown peasants 
88,638 men, and 14,641,437 women. 
‘The emancipation of this class began previous to 
that of the private serfs, and swas all but aceom- 
plished on September 1, 1863. By au imperial 
decree of July & 1863, land was granted to the 
peasants on the private and appesdage estates of | 
the crown, and to the peasauts who belonged to! 
the imperial palaces, which they are to pay for in | 
forty-nine years in instalmeuts, each equal in 
amount to the ‘obrok,’ or poll-tax formerly yielded 
by them, The peasants on these crown estates, 
about 2,000,000 in number, were thereby elevated 









































































to the rank of rent-paying peasants, a situation in! 
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which they will remain for 49 years, when they 
become freehold landowners. 

An important, though not very numerous class 
of the population of Russia are the foreign settlers 
which the government succeeded in attracting to 
the country at various periods, The enormous 
extent of excellent but waste Iand, and the small 
and thinly-scattered population in all parts of the 
empire, naturally suggested the idea to the go- 
vernment of bringing these deserts into cultiy: 
tion by inviting colonists from other countries, 
Ivan Vasilievitch invited Germans to Moscow, of 
which the German ‘ Sloboda’ still affords evidence. 
Michael Fedorovitch, in 1617, brought several 
thousand inhabitants from Finland and Carelia, 
and established them between Tyer and Moscow. 
Peter L. settled a great many Swedish prisoners, 
end in 1705, after the capture of Narva and Dorpat, 
carried away about 6,000 of the inhabitants, and 
planted them in scattered parties in various parts 
of the empire. But Catherine II., immediately 
after the commencement of her reign, conceived 
the idea of ‘peopling with immigrant foreigners 
the desert and waste lands of the southern pro- 
vinces of the empire, and through them of dis- 
seminating industry and agricultural science 
ain < her subjects,’ as it is expressed in the ukase 
of 17 

‘The first colonists received from the Russian 
government the necessary travelling expenses from 
their homes to their places of destination ; the: 
were allowed the importation, duty-free, of their 
effects, to the value of 300 silverroubles ; they had 
houses built at the expense of the crown; and 
they had provisions and money for the first year, 
and a large sum as a loan, without interest for a 
certain number of years, These last privileges 
have not been granted to the same extent to all 
ubsequent colonists, 

. A return made some years ago stated the 
number of colonies in the empire, inhabited b; 
settlers who had not yet become quite nationalised, 
as follows :— 
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Provinces aie ea eect : 
olontes 
jor Villages! Males | Females | Total 
He ——} —--! 
Bessarabia. .{ 105 | 38,995 | 35,478 | 74,473 | 
Kherson. . 55 | 20,796 | 19,795 | 40,591 | 
i Cis-Cancasia 8 236 245 | “481 
Georgia. 5 4 7 1187 | 2,388 
| Ekaterinoslaf .} 47 6.547 | 13,297 
St. Petersburg . 13 3,035 
Saratof . . 02 127,028 
Taurida . . . 80 11,828 | 23, 
| Tehernigof . . 8 890 | 1, 
Voronezh. . 1 600 | 1,281: 
| Total . 421 $146,917 / 140,889 [287,836 ; 





Agriculture in Russia is ata very low ebb. But. 
it differs materially in different provs.; and some 
estates, even in the most backward provs., have 
been greatly improved, In Livonia, and the provs. 
bordering on the Baltic, and also in parts of the 
kraine, the husbandry is very superior, and the 
implements quite equal to the best that are to be 
met with in mest parts of Germany. But, with 
the exceplion of a few estates, it is quite otherwise 
in the rest of the empire, ‘The plough, owing to 
the high price of iron, is usually a wretched im- 
plement drawn by one horse, and calculated rather 
to scratch than to turn up the soil. The harrow 
is made of wood ; and rollers and hocing machines 
are enlirely unknown. Were it not that the soil 
is generally light, friable, and v ily wrought, 
it would be impossible to cultivate it by such 
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means. But these suffice te make it produce more 
than enough for the wants of the inhabs, ‘There 
is not, indeed, another country in Europe where 
corn crops may be raised at so little expense of 
labour as in Russia. 

Exclusive of the sandy deserts of the south, vast 
tracts in the northern parts of the empire are, 
and always must be, unsusceptible of cultivation. 
Taking the whole surface of European Russia and 
Poland at 500 millions of deciatines, M. Tegoborski 
(Forces Productives de la Russie, i. 53) supposes 
it to be divided as follows, viz. :— 





Deciatines 
Cultivated Landa... (90,000,000 
Meadows... 60,000,000 
Forests 6. +4 180,800,000 
Pastures eee oe + 50,000,000 

Waste Lands, inc. Heaths, Marshes, 
Lakes, Rivers, and Roads... 120,000,000, 
Total . . «+ 500,000,000 


The products vary, of course, with the difference 
of soil and climate. All sorts of corn are raised; 
but rye being the common food of the peasantry, 
it is produced in much greater quantities than any 
other sort of grain. Next to rye is oats; and th 
value of the crops of these two, taken together, is 
supposed to be morc than double the value of the 
crops of wheat, barley, and every other kind of 
corn, Orel, Kasan, Nijni Novgorod, Penza, Tam- 
bof, and Koursk are the most productive provs, ; 
and it is in them that the greatest quantity of 
wheat is raised. According to the estimate of 
Tegoborski, the total produce of the crops of all 
sorts of grain in European Russia (including Po- 
Jand) may be taken, in ordinary years, at about 
260,000,000 chetwerts (186,879,000 qrs.). ‘The 
return is sappeset to be about four times the seed, 
But in the best districts, wherever the land is 
moderately well cultivated, the produce is much 
greater; and is, indeed, nowise inferior to that of 
the most favoured countries. Corn in Russia is 
very frequently kiln-dried in the sheaf, before it is 
either stacked or thrashed, Tegoborski reckons 
the average price of the different varieties of corn 
at 3 roub, 50 cop. (silver) per chetwert; making 
the total annual value of the produce of grain 910 
million roubles (silver), or 144,085,333/. sterling, 
Taking the empire at an average, the produce of 
the crops is not supposed to differ very widely in 
different years, But in the provs. there are, in 
this respect, the most extraordinary discrepancies 
the crops being occasionally most luxuriant 
some, when in others they are all but totally defi- 
cient, And hence it not unfrequently happens, 
owing to the want of easy communications between 
them, that while one part of the empire is glutted 
with corn for which there is ‘no demand, another 
is suffering all the evils of scarcity. Contrary, 
perhaps, to what might be expected, the crops 
suffer more from droughts than from rains, Xx 
and hemp are very extensively cultivated ; and, 
besides what is made use of at home, are very 
largely exported. Potatoes, though happily not 
very popular, succeed almost everywhere; and this, 
also, 13 the case with hops. Tobacco is confined to 
the 8. provs., where it is an important article. The 
culture of beet-root has made considerable pro- 
gress, especially in the government of Kieff. 

Jt deserves to be mentioned, to the credit of the 
government, that it has latterly been exerting 
itself in the most efficient manner for the impreve- 
ment of agriculture, Professorships of agriculture 
have been established in the ditferent universities ; 
and an institution to which a model farm is at- 
tached has been established near Mohilew for 
educating 120 pupils, so as to fit them to act as 
stewards or managers of large estates, 
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Tiorses are very abundant in Russia. Speaking 
generally, they are coarse and ill shaped, bat 
hardy and active. In the southern provinces, 
however, whence the cavalry horses are brought, 
the breed is very superior; and great efforts have 
latterly been made to effect an improvement in 
the breeds in most parts of the empire, The 
khans or chciks of the nomadic tribes occasionally 
possess as many-as 10,000 horses, There is no 
country of Eurepe where so many cattle are reared 
as in Russia, and none where they are taken so 
little care of. Exclusive of the numerous herds, 
which constitute a prineipal part of the wealth of 
the pastoral and nomadic tribes, every peasant 
has a few head, and even the beggar haa cow or 
a goat, The ordinary Russian ox is small, Jean, 
and bony; but those of the Ukraine, Podolia, 
Volhynia, and some other provinces, are large and 
of a very fine breed. Many thousand head are 
annually sent from the Ukraine to, Petersburg 
and other Russian towns, and also to Silesia and 
Germany. Tallow is at present, and has been for 
many years, a most important article of export 
from Russia, The wool of the common Russian. 
sheep is hard and coarse; but latterly considerable 
efforts have been made to improve the breed by 
importing fine-woolled shcep from Germany; and 
wool, notwithstanding the increase of factories at, 
home, has become a considerable article of export. 
It is doubtful, however, whether the wool of 
Russia will be able to keep its ground in foreign 
markets in competition with the wool of Australia, 
Speaking generally, the climate is too moist for 
the production of fine wool, and too little at- 
tention is paid to the cleaning and assorting of 
the fieece, Epidemic diseases are, also, very pre- 
yalent, and the rinderpest, which was brought 
into Ungland in 1863, and made such sad havoc 
among English cattle, was known toany years 
previous in Russia, where it destroyed hundreds 
of thousands of animals, Hogs are everywhere 
abundant, and, in the northern provinces espe- 
cially, furnish a principal part of the food of the 
people, while their bristles are an important article 
of export, Goats are also abundant, ‘The follow- 
ing is an estimate, based upon ofticial returns, of 
the number of horses, horned cattle, sheep, hogs, 
&c., in Russia in Europe. 






Deer . . «114,862 

Camels 4. 38,760 
Sheep ss | Asses and Mules 3,159 
Goats. . (1,188,173 | Buffalos 6. 1,588 
Hogs . . — 8,689,088 | 


The rearing and management of bees is more 
attended to in Russia than in any other European 
country, and is, in fact, the principal occupation 
of several tribes. The wild bees, however, greatly 
exceed those that are domesticated. Their culture 
is principally attended to in the provinces of 
Kasan and Ourfa. Individuals among the Basch- 

possess 100 hives in their gardens, and up- 
wards of 1,000 in the forests, Honey is very ex- 
tensively used in many parts instead of sugar, 
‘The export of wax is very considerable, 

The forests of Russia are of vast extent and 
impertance, ‘They are, however, very une ually 
distributed over the country, many of the a)pa- 
rently boundless steppes in the * 
being, as already stated, wholly de 
In some party, too, especially in the vicinity of 
the great towns and navigable rivers, timber is 
become scarce from the reckless and itmprovident 
manner in which it has been cut down, Dut 
measures have been taken to obviate this abuse ; 
and with ordinary care the forests may be said to 
be inexhaustible, = 

Manufactures.—The manufactures of the empire 
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are not generally in an advanced state. Since 
the reign of Peter the Great, their improvement 
and extension have, it is true, been favourite 
objects with the government; and beavy duties 
and prohibitions have, in consequence, been im- 
posed “on such foreign articles as it was supposed 
might interfere with similar articles of native 
growth. But the slavery of the peasantry, only 
recently abolished, was long an obstacle to the 
formation of those habits of industry, perseverance, 
and invention necessary to insure success in ma- 
nufactures; while the thinness of the population, 
the variety of natural products, and the fertility 
of the soil, all concur in pointing out agriculture, 
including under that term mines and fisheries, as 
the natural and most advantageous employment 
that can be carried on upon a great scale, till civi- 
lisation be more generally diffused, Among the 
peasantry generally, there is little or no sub- 
division ‘of labour, Each family commonly sup- 
plies itself with all the clothing and furniture 
which it requires. Sometimes, however, a person 
superadds some particular employment to his 
ordinary avocations ; and sometimes this principle 
is carried farther, and the inhabs, of entire vil- 
lages devote themselves to some particular trade, 
‘The versatility of the Russian peasant is astonish- 
ing. Heistruly a Jack of all trades, and will turn 
his hand to whatever may be required, ‘ Ie will 
plough to-day,’ says an observer (Venables’ Rus- 
sia, p. 141), ‘weave to-morrow, help to build a 
house the third day, and the fourth, if his master 
need an extra coachman, he will mount the box, 
and drive four horses abreast as if it were his 
daily occupation. None of these operations, ex- 
cept, perhaps, the last, will be as well performed 
as in a country where the division of labour is 
more thoroughly understood. ‘They will all, how- 
every be sutticiently well done to “ serve the turn,” 
a favourite phrase in Kussia, The people are 
very ingenious, but perseverance is wanting; 
though they carry many arts to a high degree of 
excellence, they generally stop short of perfection ; 
and it will be very long before their products can 
come into ‘competition, for finish, durability, or 
cheapness, with English goods.’ 

In certain departments, however, Russia is not 
merely equal, but even supcrior to other countries, 
Her leather is excellent; and for some purposes, 
such as book-binding, is equal, if not superior, to 
any other material. The process followed in the 
preparation of this important article has been 
often described; and foreigners have frequentiy 
enguged in the business in Kussia, with the view 
of making themselves acquainted with the details, 
that they might undertake it st home. But, 
whether it be owing to something in the bark or 
the water, or to sume other undiscovered cause, 
none of the attempts to produce Russia leather in 
foreign countries have succeeded, and Russia con- 
tinues to enjoy a monopoly of this valuable pro- 
duet, and’ to export it in large quantities, ‘The 
xail-cloth, cordaye and canvass, tick, felt, mi: 
potashes, soap, candles, caviar, isinglass, spirits, 
and some other articles produced in Russia, are 
quite as good, or better, than those of any other 
country. 

So late as 1788, almost all the cloth required for 
the clothing, of the army was imported from 
abroad; but it is now wholly manufactured at 
home, Cloth of a superior quality is also made at 
Moscow and its vicinity, at lamburg, near Peters- 
burg, Sarepta, and other places; but, generally 
speaking, it is inferior to what might be imported, 
and much dearer, The manufacture of flax and 
hemp is the best suited of any to the condition of 
the country, and is by far the most extensive and 
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prosperous, It is very,widely diffused, there being” 
few villages in which it is not carried on to some 
extent; but linen may be said to be principally 
manufactured in Vladimir, Kostroma, Moscow, and 
Kalouga; and sail-cloth and cordage in Arch- 
angel and Orel. The silk manufacture of Moscow 
is extensive, and it is carried on to aless extent in 
other towns. The glass manufacture has, also, 
made a rapid progress. Single plates have becn 
made at the Petersburg glass-works, which have 
sold for 6002. each, The glass-works of the 
brothers Maltzoff, in Tula and wer, are de- 
servedly celebrated. The manufacture of snuff 
and cigars, potash, and soap, has rapidly increased. 
Paper, coarse and fine earthenware, and jewellery, 
are produced at Moscow, Petersburg, and other 
places, 

, The cotton manufacture has, also, been largely 
extended, though this extension is an undoubted 
result of the oppressive duties laid on cotton 
goods and yarn when imported, and affords no 
evidence of’ any real improvement, ‘To suppose, 
indeed, that a country like Russia, without coal, 
without improved means of communication, with 
iron at an exorbitant price, and with slaves for 
workpeople, should attain to anything like ex- 
cellence and cheapness in the finer description of 
manufactures, would be to suppose what is plainly 
contradictory, Haxthausen, Tegoborski, and other 
well-informed writers by no means unfriendly to 
Russia, admit that the attempt to force the pre- 
mature growth of manufactures, which cannot be 
successfully carned on except upon a large scale, 
by means of skilled labourers and the most in- 
genious machinery, has been and continues to be 
urious to all her best interests. It draws 
away capital and intelligence from those pursuits 
in which she has every capacity to excel, to others 
in which it is impossible she should succeed. The 
real wealth of the empire consists in her raw pro~ 
ducts and coarse fabrics, which might be increased, 
under a free commercial system, to any imagin- 
able extent. . 

M. Tegoborski gives the following statement 
with regard to the value of the manufactured 
products annually produced in Russia, and the 
number of people employed in their production :— 
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‘by Indust Neen of 
Species of Total Vat nuueay | Meo, We 
weteithe | Erste aegiete.| ead 
Baw Material! employed 
Sltv. Roubles|Sitv. Roubles 
Flax and Hemp. . |112,000,000| 75,500,000/4,500,000 
Leather and its 2p-} | 94 
Aiivations 2” | 96,200,000} 64,940,000) 400,000 
Iron do. . 2. | 50,000,000} 45,500,000} 325,000 
| Cotton Manufacture | 56,000,000] 85,600,000) 260/000 
| Woollen do. . . «| 46,000,000 29,500,000 300,000 
Spirits... . ~} 30,000,000! 12,000,000) 200,000 
Soap, Candles, &c. . | 20,000,000} 8,900,000] 7'000 
Tobucco . . . .| 17,500,000] 13,500,000 ¢’500 
Sik Mannfacture «| 15,000,000) 7,500,000; 40,000 
Copper do... .| 7,500,000] 5,000,000' 7500 
Plate and Jewellery 7,500,000] 2,500,000] 4,000 
Beet-root Sugar. .| 7,200,000] 5.700,000| 48°00 
Paper, Books, &. +] 6,000,000] 4,500,000] 8'000 
Bricks aud Tiles!) 5,000,000| 1,590,000) 13°00 
Glass, Crystal, &c. .} 2,500,000] 15500,000) 19)000 
Beer, . . ot 2,400,000) 1,000,000] 16,000 
Epery Poreelain | 2,000,000} 1,500,000) 6,000 
! Chemical Products. | 2,000,000; 1,000,000) 1,200 
;Sealing-wax . . 1] 1,200,000} “s00/000] “500 
i Total . . - {486,000,000 316,740,000 6,064,700 


‘The manufacture of flax and bemp being in great 
measure a domestic mancfacture, the 4,500,000 
persons said to be employed in it must have been 
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partly, also, and no doubt, principally, employed 
in other pursuits, . 

Industrial pursuits are quite free in Russia. 
There are no internal monopolies, save those of 
salt, spirits, and playing cards, There is nothing 
in the guilds, or corporations, to check competi- 
tion; and all may exercise any art or profession, 
cither in town or country, as may be most agree- 
able to themselves, Since 1836, lectures have been 
instituted in all the Russian universities, for the 
instruction of manufacturers or handicraft-trades- 
men in mechanies and chemistry. Moscow has 
become the grand seat of the manufacturing in- 
dustry of the empire, From being principally 
habited by nobles and their dependents, the city 
is now principally inhabited by manufacturtrs and 
traders, 

Py Commerce.—The commerce of Russia is already, 
notwithstanding the long paralysing influence of 
the prohibitive system, very extensive, Rut this 
system is now being modified; and trade will, no 
doubt, continue to increase with the growing 
wealth and population of the empire, and accord- 
ing as more liberal principles may prevail. ‘The 
principal articles of export are tallow, which is 
more Jargely exported from this than from any 
other country; grain, particularly wheat; hemp 
and flax; timber, potashes, bristles, linseed and 
empseed, linseed and hempseed oils, wool, leather; 
sox, hare, and squirrel skins; canvas and coarse 
linen, cordage, caviare, wax, isinglass, furs, and 
tar. ‘Tbe principal imports are sngar, cotton, 
cotton stuffs and yarn ; machinery and mill work ; 
hardware and iron; cofice ; indigo and ether dye- 
stuffs; woollens, oils, spices, wine, tea, lead, and 
tin; coal and salt in large quantities ; linens and 
silks, 

The subjoined table gives the total value of 
the imports and exports (exclusive of specie) of 



































the Russian empire, in cach of the years 1858 to 
1862, 


Years 





Imports | 









{ si. Rouries 


£ 
TPIS, 956,144 






table shows the total value of 
imports (exclusive of specie) by each frontier of 
the Russian empire, and total amount of import 
duty received, in the year 1862. 








Frontiers 


Imports in 1862 





By the White Sea . 
Finland 


| 
H 
1 


487,836 
12,191,173 










‘Frontier (nelusive | | 93,473,362 | 5,299,949 
of Poland). . 4 
Black Sea and Sea of 


* Azov. 


14,228,963 | 2,250,197 | 








| Total into European Russia] 127,995,283 | 2 












By Tnine-Ceuenetiun Fron-| 5,815,986 + 920,545 
» Astral:han ean f 147,652 
 Orenburgh and Siberia | 9,387,869 | 1,486,413 
3 Kiachta’ . . . . 6 { 8,740,321 | 1,583,884 


24,874,695 | 3,958,494 


| Total into Asiatic Russia 


24,204,413 


Total . . . 


152,869,978 














Amount of Duty received | 29,522,689 ; 
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‘The total value of exports (exclusive of specie) 
by each fronticr, and the amount of export dutics, 
were as follows -— 





Frontiers Exporta in 1862 





Sil, Ronbles 
oz 





By the White Sea 
» Finland 
3} the Baltic. 2 2. 
», the Enyopean Land 
Frontier (inclusive + 
of Poland): . . 
of } 


s Black Sea and Sea 
Azov . : 
‘Total from European Russia 


7,150,934 
72,965,241 


1,132; 
115,552,830 


0 


4,057,761 







8,605,540 


By Trans-Cancasian 
Frontier 

»» Astrakhan . 
} Orenburgh and Siberia 
33 Kiuehta 


Total from Asiatic Russia 


Total 























Amount of Duty received | 1,837,383 





The principal trading ports are Petersburg and 
Riga, on the Baltic, but particularly the former; 
Archangel, on the White Sea; Odessa, on the 
Black Sea; Tanganrog, on the Sea of Azof; and 
Astrakhan and Baku, on the Caspiur Sea, Mos- 
cow is the principal entrepdt of the interior com- 
merce of the empire. The trade with China is 
ly carried on through Kiachta; and the fair 
of Nijni Novgorod is celebrated all over Europe. 
hore are also very large fairs at Irbit, Kharkoff, 
Poltawa, and other towns, 

Communications.— Down to a late period, the 
communication between Petersburg to Moscow 
was maintained by a road which was justly said 
by Lord Londonderry (Tour, i, 144) to be a most 
nagnificent public work. It was nearly 500 m. 
in length, quite level, about double the width of 
the Great North Road in England, and was mac- 
adamized throughout, and kept along the whole 








' [live in perfect repair. But, this great work must 





dl comparatively useless, the two 
been connected by a_railway 
Other lines of railway connect the capital with 
Wilna, Warsaw, Riga, Orel, and the-other chief’ 
towns of the empire; but, excepting these and a. 
few-other principal lines, there is a great want of 
good roads in Russia, This, however, is prodac~ 
tive of less inconvenience than might. be expected, 
from the circumstance of the frost rendering the 
[ worst roads fit for sledge travelling for a consider- 
; able period of the year; and from the number of 
navigable rivers, and the extension that has been 
‘ given to their navigation by the construction of 
jaumerous canals. By these means a water com- 
i munication has been effected between the great. 
{navigable river the Wolga, which has its ‘em- 
bouchure ‘in the Caspian Sea, and Petersburg 
and Archangel: the Wolga has also been united 
with the Don, which falls into the Sea of Azoff. 
‘The Pripet, an affluent of the Dniepr, which fulls 
into the Black Sea, has been connected with the 
| Bug, an aftluent of the Vistula, while the latter 
has been connected with the Niemen, 

Few countries ‘have so extensive a command of 
internat navigation as Russia. Goods put on board. 
fin Petersburg may be conveyed to Astrakhan, 1 
j distance of above 1,400 m., or to any port on the 
Caspian, and vice versé, without once being landed. 
‘The iron and furs of Siberia and the teas of China. 
are received at Petersburg in the same way; but, 
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be rende 
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owing to the great distance of these countries, and | mostly foreigners, of whom the English are the 


the short period of the year during which the 
rivers and eanals are navigable, they sometimes 
take three years in their transit. Immense quan- 
tities of goods.are conveyed during winter upon 
the ice, in sledges, to the different ports, and to 
ihe nearest pristans, or places in the interior where 
barks are built for river or canal navigation, They 
are put on board in anticipation of the period of 
sailing, that the barks may be ready to take ad- 
vantage of the high water, by floating down with 
the current as soon as the snow aud ice begin to 
melt. The cargoes carried up the river into the 
inferior during summer are principally conveyed 





rincipal. The peculiar privileges formerly en- 
joyed by the latter are now nearly obsolete, and 
their rights, in common with those of other 
foreigners, are merely those of guests. Thé Eing- 
lish factory at Petersburg is, at present, little 
else than a society formed of some of the principal 
English merchants, several of whom, however, do 
not belong to it: its power extends to little else 
than the management of certain funds under its 
control, 

Owing to the scarcity of capital in Russia, 
goods, the produce of the country, are frequently 


paid in advance; and foreign goods are most 






to their ultimate destinations by the sledge roads | commonly sold upon credit. From the month of 
during winter, The conveyance by the latter is} November to the shipping season in May, the 
generally the most expeilitious; and it, as well as; Russians who trade in flax, hemp, tallow, bristles, 
the internal conveyance by water, is performed at | and iron, either come themselves to Petersburg or 
a very moderate expense. | Riga, or employ agents to sell their, goods to 

The barks that come from the interior are mostly , foreigners, to be delivered, according to agree- 
of a very rude construction, flat-bottomed, and} ment, in May, June, July, or August. The pay- 
seldom drawing more than 20 or 30 inches water. | ments are made according to the circumstances 
When they arrive at their destination, they arc of the sellers and buyers: sometimes the buyer 


sold or broken up for fireavood. ‘Those that leave 
the ports for the interior are of a superior descrip- 
tion, and are comparatively few in number; the 
commodities imported being, at an average, of 
much greater value, relatively to their bulk and 
weight, than those that are exported. 

Accounts in Russia are kept in roubles and ko- 

ecks. The silver rouble, worth about 3s, 2d. Eng., 
3s divided into 100 kopecks, and is equivalent to 
34 paper roubles, The only gold coin is the demi- 
umperial, value 5 roubles, or nearly 16s, Since 
1828, platina coins, worth about 12 sterling, have 
been struck; but they are not yet of any practical 
importance, The Russian ib, is rather larger than 
the avoitdupois Ib.; the last=18°8 quarters; the 
chetwert, the measure for corn, =5°75 Eng, bushels; 
the decviatine, land measure, = about 27 acres; the 
verst of 1045 to a goog. degree = 1,167 yards, 3 
versts being about equivalent to 2 Eng. m, 

Every Russian carrying on trade must be a 
burgher, and have his name registered in th 
burghers’ book. All whose names are in this book 
are either townsmen who have property within 
the city, or members of a guild, There are three 
guilds, Those who belong to the first must: pos- 
sess 15,000 silver roubles; they may 
sorts of commercial transactions, 
banks, fit out privateers in case of war, and drive 
about, the city in carriages drawn by two horses. 
‘Those belonging to the second suild declare them- 
selves possessed of 6,000 roubles; they are not 
contined to inland trade, but they can only import 
foreign goods worth 90,000 roubles. A capital of 


































2,400 roubles entitles its owner to admission into | 


the third guild, which comprises shopkeepers and 
petty dealers. ‘The rates paid by the members of 
these guilds amount to 1 per cent upon their de- 
clared capital, the ‘statement of which is left to 
the conscience of every individual.’ Burghers are 
not obliged to serve in the army, but may provide 
a substitute, or pay a fine. ‘The guests, or foreign 
merchants, who enrol themselves in the city regis- 
ter on account of their commercial affairs, enjoy 
privileges nearly similar to those enjoyed by the 
membets of the first guild, 

None but native Russians are allowed to engage 
in the internal trade of the countey; and hence a 
foreigner who imports goods into Russia must sel] 
them to Russians only, and at the port where they 
arrive. A few foreigners, indeed, settled in Russia, 
an having connections with the natives, trade 
with the interior: but it is contrary to law, and 
the goods are liable to be seized. 

The merchants engaged in foreign trade are 





















} to the admi: 











pays the whole amount, in the winter months, for 
the goods which are to be delivered in the sum- 
mer or autumn ; and sometimes he pays a part 
on concluding the contract, and the residue 
on delivery of the goods. The manufacturers 
and dealers in linen usually come to Peters- 
burg in March, and sell their goods for ready 
money, 

Government,—In Russia all power emanates 
from the czar, whose authority is uncontrolled, 
except by the respect he may yield to established. 
customs, the privileges of certain classes, and the 
prejudices of the people. The will of the monarch 
has no legal limits, so that he may be said to be 
absolute, ‘Lhe act of election of 1613, which con- 
ferred the crown on the house of Romanof, recog- 
nises the unlimited power of the sovereign, The 
Empress Catherine and the Emperor Alexander 
laboured to give order, simplicity, and regularity 
ration, and to reduce it to a system, 
so that it might be as independent as possible of. 
the eaprices of the sovereign. Alexander, indeed, 
proclaimed in 1811 that the law was in Russia 
superior to the sovereign, and gave to the senate 
the right of remonstrating against any whase (as 
an imperial decree is called) they thought con- 
trary thereto. This, no doubt, seeing the way in 
which the senate is composed, is a very fecble 
check on the despotic power of the emperor. But. 











‘it may well be doubted whether, in the actual 





state of Russia, the present form of government be 
not better adapted to its wants than any that 
could be substituted in its stead. It is sufficiently 
clear, as well from general principles as from 
what has actually occurred, that Russian princes 
cannot safely follow a course of conduct gene- 
rally disliked by the nation, On the other hand, 
however, the extent and unity of the sovereign 
power is the best security for the progress of 
civilisation, and for the improvement and well- 
being of the mass of the people. The latter 
being, for the most part, without property, in- 
telligence, or influence, would be tyrannised over 
te an incomparably greater extent than at pre- 
sent, had the nobles any share in the government, 
or were they able to control its proccedings. 
What Poland was Russia would be, did the no- 
bility or superior classes participate in the sove- 
reign power. But the interests of the autocrat 
and those of the mass of the people are generally 
identical, Under his protecting agis civilisation 
is extending, and a class of intelligent labourers 
is gradually growing up. ‘The emperor is be- 
lieved to be afraid of the nobles; but he has little 
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to fear from the people, the bulk of whom worship 
him like a demi-god. It is this which chiefly led 
to that immense social revolution, the emanci- 
pation of the serfs, accomplished 1862-65, which, 
more than anything, reduced the power of the 
nobles. There seems little doubt but that, under 
present circumstances, an enlightened despotism 
is the most suitable government for a country 
like Russia. A representative constitution would 
merely put additional power into the hands of a 
comparatively small class, and would be as little 
adapted to the wants of such a country as an 
absolute government would be ta England, 

The czar is the central point of the adminis- 
tration: his decisions are law, Ever} thing 
emanates from him in the first iustance, and 
every thing is referred to him in the last.” The 
labour he has to undergo is great, and requires 
incessant activity. The public business is trans- 
acted, under the emperor, by different boards, 
councils, or colleges, which have each separate, 
but sometimes not easily distinguished functions, 
‘Lhe Imperial Council of the Emperor was estab- 
lished, on its present footing, in 1810, It con- 
sists of a president and an indefinite number of 
members, of which the ministers always make a 
part. It is divided into the five departments of 
legislation, war, civil and religious affairs, finance, 
and the affairs of Poland; and has the superin- 
tendence of all matters connected with the in- 
ternal administration of the empire. The second 
college, or senate, was founded by Peter the 
Great in 1711, andis reckoned the most important 
body in thestate, It has various functions, partly 
of a deliberative and partly of an executive cha- 
racter, set forth in a ukase of 20th Sept. 1802, It 
is the high court of justice for the empire, and con- 
trols all the inferior tribunals. ‘The members are 
nominated by the emperor: at present their number 
is about 100, and each receives a salary of 7,000 
roubles a year, The senate is divided into eight 
committees or sections, of which five sit at Peters- 
berg and three at Moscow. Each committee is 
authorised to decide in the last resort upon certain 
deseriptions of cases, brought either immediately 
hefure it, or by appeal from the inferior courts, 
Ina few cases, huwever, parties dissatistied with 
its decisions may petition the emperor, ‘The 
senators are mostly persons of high rank, or who 
fili high stations; but a lawyer of eminence 
presides over each department, who represents the 
emperor, and without whose signature its deci- 
sions would have no force, In the plenum, or gene- 
ral meeting of the sections, the minister of justice 
takes the chair, as high procurator for his majesty. 
Besides its superintendence over the court of 
Jaw, the senate examines into the state of the 
public revenue and expenditure, and has power 
to enquire into public abuses, to appoint to a 
great variety of offices, and’ to make remon- 
strances to the emperor, Monthly reports of its 
proceedings are published in the gazette, ‘The 
third college consists of the Holy Synod, and to 
it is committed the superintendence of the reli- 
ious affairs of the empire. It is composed of the 
ipal dignitaries of the church. All its de- 
cisious run in the emperor's name, and have no 
force till approved by him. ‘The fourth college 
consists of the Committee of Blinisters, of whom 
there are cleven, viz. the ministers of the imperial 
household, of war, finanee, justice, interior, public 
instruction, imperial . domains, post-office, roads 
and public buildings, aud the vice-chancellor and 
comptroller-general, ‘he ministers have. fre- 
quently colleagues who supply their place when 
they are either sick or absent. ‘They communicate 
directly with the emperor, or with his chancellerie 
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particuliére, in whose hands all the executive . 
authority is centred, 

The local administration differs in different pro- 
vinees, government having always allowed con- 
quered or annexed countries to preserve their wn 
laws and institutions, except in so far as they 
were hostile to the generai constitution of the 
empire. Finland has a special form of govern- 
ment; and the provs. wrested from Sweden by 
Peter the Great, Courland, and those formerly 
: belonging to Poland, have peculiar institutions 
and privileges, which, however, have lattcrly been 
much moditied, But despite these exceptions, the 
form of the provincial government is sufiiciently 
uniform, 

‘The empire is divided into general govern- 
ments, or vice-royalties, governments, and dis- 
tricts. There are 14 of the first, 51 of the second, 
and above 320 of the last. There are also exten- 
sive districts which, from the thinness of the pop., 
or otherwise, are uot organised into regular go- 
vernments, which are called provinces, or oblasts, 
The viceroys, or general-governors, are the repre~ 
sentatives of the emperor, and as such command. 
the forces, and have the supreme control and 
direction of all affairs, whether civil or military, 
All the functionaries within their jurisdiction are 
subordinate to, and make their reports to them, 
and they even sanction or suspend the judgments 
of the courts. A civil governor, representing the 
general-governor, assisted by a council of regency, 
to which ail measures must be submitted, is esta- 
blished in each government or province, In case 
of dissent, the opinion of the governor is provi- 
sionally adopted till the pleasure of the emperor 
with respect to the matter be ascertained, A 
vice-governor is appointed to fill the place of the 
civil-governor when the latter is absent or unwell. 
There are also, in every government, a council of 
finance under the presidency of the vice-governor, 
who manage the crown estates, and superintend 
the collection of the revenue ; a college of general 
provision, which has the direction and inspection 
of all charitable foundations, prisons, workhouses, 
and schools for the instruction of the poor; and a 
college of medicine, which attends to all matters 
connected with the public health, appoints district 
physicians, and inspects pharinacopeias, ‘The dis- 
triets have cach their local functionaries. The 
towns have a municipal body, elected once every 
three years by the different classes into which the 
free population is divided, Each town has also, 
according to its importance, a commandant or 
bailiff, appointed by the crown, who has charge 
of the poliee, of the public buildings and maga- 
zines, and who executes sentences, and pursues 
criminals. 

‘The Russian judicial system is complicated, and 
not easily understood, except by natives, There 
are civil and criminal courts in every circle; and 
ipreme court of justice, divided into civil aud 
criminal sections, is established in every govern- 
ment, Cases decided in the inferior courts may 
be carried by appeal to it. Its sentence is final 
in all criminal cases, and in all ciyil matters 
relating to sums under 500 roubles. Those in- 
volving property to a greater amount may be 
carried before the senate, 

It is a curioug fact that, notwithstandmg the 
despotical nature.of the government, all the pro- 
vincial tribunals consist partly of elective fanc- 
tionaries, Thus, the superior court for a circle 
consists of a judge and scerctary, and of two 
assessors chosen annually by the nobles, and two 
by the peasants; and the superior court of justice 
for a government, which is divided into a civil 
and a criminal chamber, consists of a resident, 
A H 
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aecrctary, and four assessors for each chamber, two 
of the assessors being chosen by the nobility, and 
two by the burghers, It is, in fact, a principle 
in Russia, that a portion of the judges in every 
court should belong to the same class as the 
party whose interesis are under discussion, and 
Le clected for that purpose by his compeers,  Pre- 
viously to the reign of the Empress Catherine IL, 
the judges, particularly in the inferior courts, 
were wretchedly paid. That princess increased 
their salaries, but they are still far too low: and 
secing that the judges are removable at pleasure, 
and owe their situation to favour rather than 
merit, there is no wonder that the greatest abuses 
continue to exist in the administration of justice. 
The proceedings are dilatory in the extreme. The 
prohibition against taking fees from suitors i 
rarely complied with; and in most tribunals it is 
affirmed, that if justice cannot be altogether de- 
feated, it may at least be indefinitely postponed, 
by dint of money, These abuses have, however, 
been, in part at least, obviated by the publi 
tion, between 1826 and 1833, by the legi 
commission, of an extensive (Swed Zako- 
nou, * Body of Law’) of all the laws then i in foree 
relative to the tights of citizens and the admi 
tration of public jus ‘This publication has 
greatly simplified the law, and is important from 
its being, as it were, a charter of rights which 
may be appealed to on all future occasions, and 
which it will be very difficult for any succeeding 
sovereign to abridge, But it would, notwith- 
standing, be idle to expect any very material 
improvement in the ordinary administration of 
justice, until the judges be better trained, se~ 
veted, and paid; and till the intinence of public 
opinion, and of a comparatively free press, neither 
of which Jas at present any existence in Russia, 
be brouglit to bear on the administration of jus- 
tice, and of public affairs generally, ‘he latter, 
in faet, is the only security against abuse on 
which any reliance can safely: be “placed. Where- 
ever judges are exempted “from the control of 
public opinion, and the animadversion of the 
press, they are most commonly te obsequious 
instraments' of guverument, and seldom seruple 
to commit injustice when they believe it will be 
acceptable to their superiors. 

There is in Rus: ia, particularly in the great 
towns, a very efficient system of police, The 
officers are enypowered to discharge various func- 
tions besides those which come more peculiarly 
within their province, such as the decision of 
ciferences between masters and servants, Crime 
is not frequent. in Russia, and property is as well 
protected in it as in any other country. Houses 
being geucra!ly built of wood, fires in great towns 
are apt to be very destructive, and the most 
effectual precautions are taken to prevent their 
occurrence, All strangers arriving in Russia must. 
produce their passports at the police office, and 
notify their arrival in the public papers. 

Punishments,—Capital punishinents are rare in 
Russia, treason being the only crime visited with 
death,” In cases of murier, fire rai ising, and other 
offences, the criminal, after receiving a 
certain numberof lashes from the knout (a heavy 
thong whip), under the infliction of which he 
sometimes expires. is condemned.for life to forced 
labour in the mines of Siberia, The nostrils of 
criminals used also to be slit, and their face 
branded with a red-hot iron previously to their 
banishment to Siberia; but this needless aggrava- 
tion of punishment was put an end to by the 
Emperor Alexander I. 

‘Yorture was formerly universal in Russia, and 
was inflicted at the discretion of the superior jus- 
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tices in all parts of the country, by whom, as was 
to be expected, the power was often shamefully 
abused. Russiais indebted to the mpreas Cathe- 
rine for the abolition of this atrocious practice. 
It is a singular fact, that the prejudice of the Rus- 
sians, in regard to the necessity of torture, was 80 
deeply rooted, that Catherine had to proceed with 
great caution in bringing about its abolition, 
which was effected rather by indirect than by 
direct means, 

Division of the People into Classes.-The people 
of Russia ate generally divided into four classes, 
viz. 1. nobles, 2. clergy, 3. burghers, merchants, 
and other farmers, and 4. the peasants, or agricul- 
tural labourers, 

1, Nobtes.—Previously to the reign of Peter the 
Great, the Russian nobility consisted principally 
of the descendants of the aucient petty princes of 
the country, or of lords possessed of vast estates. 
They were in the exchisive possession of all situa- 
tions of trust and emolument, to which they suc- 
ceeded according to their rank. Peter, who early 
saw the disadvantage of this state of things, and 
the necessity of undermining the tutluence of the 
nobles, most of whom were Violently opposed to 
his projects for the regeneration of the country, 
had recourse to furtherance of his plans, to the 
scheme of creating a new order of nobility. In 
this view he divided all the civil and military 
functionaries in the service of the state into 4 
classes, enacting, at the. same time, that the 8 
highest classes should confer on the individuals 
in them the distinction of hereditary nobility ; 
that sore of the other classes should confer the 
distinction of personal nobility, or of nobility for 
life; and that those enrolled in the others should 
be deemed gentlemen, or bien nées, Some mo- 
difieations were made in this arrangement by 
the press Catherine IL; but it is still main- 
tained nearly as it was contrived by Peter the 
Great, 

According to the official accounts, the order of 
the nobility numbers about 700,000 individuals, of 
whom nearly 600,000 enjoy hereditary and the 
others personal dignities, ~ In Russia, properly 
so called, the nobles are not numerous; but they 
abound in Podolia, Volbynia, and other provinces 
acquired from Poland, ‘and especially in Poland 
itself. Few, however, of the Polish nobles possess 
estates, and many of them are in a very destitute 
condition. The titles of prince, count, and baron 
have superseded those formerly in use, In the 
government of Tula, there are said to be more than 
100 families having the dignity of prince. All 
the members of noble families are noble, and have 
the sane title as the head of the family, On the 
death of a noble person, his estate is divided, ac- 
cording to a fixed seale, among his children of 
both sexes, Nobles are exempted from all per- 
sonal charges, and frum the obligation to serve in 
the army. Nobles are also exempted from cor- 
porcal punishment; have leave to distil the spirits 
required for the consumption of their establish- 
ments; may engage in manufactures or trade; 
and have a right to all the minerals on their 
estates, Precedence is determined, in Russia, by 
military rank; and an ensign would take the 
pas of a yobleman not enrolled in the army, or 
not occupying some situation giving military 
rank, 

‘The property of a nodle who has been con- 
damned is not contiseated by the state, but goes to 
his family. The nobles also elect various local 
magistrates and assessors, aud deliberate at their 
meetings on various matters connected with the 
local administration, ‘There is also iu every go- 
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‘interests of the body, and to take eare of the csta- 
blishments that belong to it; and every circle has 
acommittee of nobles who manage the estates and 
affairs of nobles who are under age, ‘These pri- 
vileges, which are of considerable importance, 
were embodied and set forth in a ukase in 1762; 
and another ukase of the Emperor Alexander 1. 
prohibits all government functionaries from inter- 
fering with the election of the assessors, and other 
functionaries chosen by the nobles. 

Tt is not easy to forma fair estimate of the cha- 
racter of the Russian nobles, Generally speaking, 
their education is more superficial than solid ; but 
many are, nevertheless, highly accomplished ; 
they are all well acquainted with Wrench, and 
numbers with the English and German languages; 
those who have travelled being distinguished by 
the superior polish and elegance of their mamers, 

‘They are universaily hospitable; and most. of 

them affect, and many relish the ‘society of lite- 

rary men and artists, That they are more sen- 
sual, more given to ostentatious display, and less 
distinguished by a gentlemanly bearing towards 
their iuferiors, than the higher classes in England 
or France, is, no doubt, true. However, consider- 
ing that the Russian nobility have no exciting 
political occupation, that in most parts of the em- 
pire there is no middle class, and that the occu- 
piers of their estates are net frce men but slaves, 
the wonder is, not that their tastes and habits 
should be, in some respects, barbarous, but that 
they should have made so great an advance as 
they have done since the reign of Peter the Great, 
and that they should be so intelligent and refined 
as they are found to be 

The Russian nobles, like those of England and 
other countries in feudal times, are in the habit of 
keeping great numbers of servants. They receive 
only & trifling pittance as wages, but quite enough 
for their wants, as they are fed and clothed by 
their masters, Many Rassian noblemen have re- 
cently distinguished themselves by their attention 
to their estates, and by the efforts they have made 
to introduce the improved processes and imple- 
ments in use in more advanced countries, In 
some instances they have brought land stewards 
ard labourers from England, Latterly, also, many 

f principal nobles have bee extensive 
cturers, and some of the greatest manu- 
facturing establishments of the empire are, at pre- 
sent, in their hands, Some manufactures con- 
ducted in this way have been eminently successful; 
though it is hardly necessary to add, that if they 
are,of the higher class, or require peculiar skill, 
economy, or attention, they are not of a kind tha 
can be ‘successfully carried on by noblemen ; aud 
that the moment the protection afforded by op- 
pressive custom-house duties, under which they 
have grown up, is withdrawn, they will straight- 
way Jali to the ground, 

Mr. Coxe and Dr. Pinkerton, amang the best 
and most trustworthy of the English ‘travellers 
who have visited Tissia, speuk very favourably 
of the Russian nobility, ‘The former says, that 
though they have adopted the delicacies of Ire 
eookery, they neither atfect to despise their native 
dishes, nor squeamishly reject the solid joints 
whieh characterise am English repast, ‘Ihe plainest 
as well as choicest viands are collected from 
the most distant quarters, At the tables of opulent. 
persons in Petersburg may be seen sterlit from the 
Wolga, veal from Archangel, matton from As- 
trakhian, beef from the Ukraime, and pheasants 
from Hungary and Bohemia. The commun wines 
are claret, Burgundy, and champagne ; and Ki 
lish beer and porter may be had in perfection amd 
abundance, it is usual to take a whet before 
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dinner; but the stories engrafted upon this prac- 
tice, of the prevalence of inebriety among the 
higher classes, are wholly without foundation, 
In this respect their habits have undergone a total 
change since the days of Peter the Great, and 
they are now remarkable for sobriety. The pea~ 
santry, however, often indulge to excess 1n their 
potations, (Coxe, ii. 151.) 

The lengthened stay of the Russian armies in 
the western and more civilised European states, 
afier the defeat of Napoleon's invasion, made a 
large number of the nobles, and of the more in- 
telligent classes (which in Russia consist of the 
military officers), familiarly acquainted with a 
more advanced state of society, and a better form 
of civil polity. ‘This circumstance, also, gave an 
increased stimulus to the desire for travelling that 
previously prevailed among the nobility, many of 
whom withdrew to France, England, and Italy. 
It is not to be denied, that the influence of these 
concurring circumstanees has since, on varius 
cecasions, made itself sensibly felt in Russia; and 
that the government has sometimes had reason to 
believe that a considerable portion of the nobility, 
and even some of the most distinguished regi- 
ments, would not be displeased to sce some limits 
set to the powers of the czar. ‘To counteract this 
fecling. various obstacles have latterly been op- 
posed to the emigration of Russian nobles and to 
their residence abroad: the most vigilant mgasures 
have also been adopted to hinder the employment, 
of foreign tutors @d governesses ; and to prevent 
the introduetion of foreign works not approved 
by the censor, It remains to be seen whether 
these measures wiJl be effectual to maintain the 
present order of things; but, at all events, it is 
sufficiently clear, from what has been already 
seen, that, under existing circumstances, such a 
revolution in Russia as should materially modify 
the power of the czar, would not be for the advan- 
tage of the bulk of the people. 

2, Clergy.—This body witl be more fully noticed 
under the head Religion. It comprises, in all, 
about 274,000 individuals, of whom about 254,000 
belong to the Established Church, Including the 
wives of the priests, it is supposed that about 
540,000 persons may belong to this class. They 
are exempted from all direct taxes, and from cor- 
poreal punishment, and may acquire all sorts of 
fixed property. 

. Merchants and Burghers,—This comprises the 
sclass intermediate between nobles and peasants, 
and is thus alluded to by the Empress Catherine 
n her instructions for a new code of laws :— This 
class, composed of freemen, belongs neither to the 
class of nobles nor to that of peasants, All those 
who, being neither gentlemen nor peasants, follow 
the arts and sciences, navigation, commerce, or 
exercise trades, are to be ranked in this class, In 
it should he placed all those who, bern of plebeian 
parents, shall have been brought up in schools or 
places of education, religious or otherwise, founded 
by us or by our predecessors: also the children 
of officers and of the secretaries to the chancery,” 
&e, Merchants and traders belong to this class; 
and they, as already stated, are distributed into 





























guilds according to the amount of capital they re- 
spectively possess, and enjoy various privileges on 








their paying a certain per-centaye ou their declared 
capital. The burghers, or second division of uhis 
lclass, possess many privileges superior to the 
peasants; but they are distinguished from the 
merchants by being subject to the eapitation tax 
and to enrolment in the army.and navy. /The 
Germans and other free colonists established in 
different parts of the empire, and the free -cul- 
tivators and tenants found in certain districts 
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belong. to this intermediate class, It comprises 
about three millions of individuals, 

4, Peasants.—Previous to the year 1863, by far 
the largest portion of the people of Russia were 
slaves belonging either to the crown or to indi- 
viduals, above 21,000,000 being the property of 
the former, and 23,000,000 of the latter. The 
slaves belonging to the nobility were very un- 
equally distributed, some great proprictors having 
a very large number, while the smaller and most 
numerous class of proprietors have comparatively 
few. As already stated, by an imperial decree of 
March 8, 1861, coming into final execution on 
March 8, 1863, serfdom was abolished, under cer- 
tain conditions, within the whole of Russia, ‘The 
owners of the serfs were compensated for their loss 
by a payment regulated in the following manner, 
The previous labour of the serf was estimated at 
a yearly rental of 6 per cent., so that for every 6 
roubles which the labourer earned annually, he 
had to pay 100 ronbles to his master as his capital 
value to obtain his freedom. Of this sum, the 
serfs had to give immediately 20 per cent., while 
the remaining 80 per cent, were disbursed as an 
advance by the government to the owners, to be 
repaid, at intervals extending over 49 years, by 
the freed peasants. According to an official report 
made on March 3, 1863, the necessary contract 
arrangements-~varying greatly in the different 
goveraments, and left, in many instances, to the 
serfs and owners themselves—avere concluded, at 
that period, in 78,350 cases respecting 10,158,000 
serfs. Of these, 46,298 cases had already come 
into operation. In about half of these cases, con- 
cerning 2,438,000 souls, the doenments had not 
been signed by the peasants; 25,236 acts of eman- 
cipation, respecting 2,038,000 peasants, stipulated 
for a yearly payment to the laudholder; 16,721, 
concerning 1,785,000 souls, stipulated for work to 
be rendered instead ; and mn 4,341 cases a complete 
emancipation had been arranged for, by which 
583,000 peasants became entirely free. In 
cases the government. cooperated in the emanci- 
patory arrangements; in 163 cases at the desire 
of the landholders alone, which can only be effected 
when they are contented with the four-fifths of the 
emancipation price paid by the state, and renounce 
the other fifth, which should be paid by the pea- 
sante, The government had, on the whole, cf- 
fected the redemption of 106.497 peasants, which 
required a sum of 11,457,000 roubles, of which, 
However, scarcely the half was paid in state papery} 
and the other portion was retained as a debt due 
to the landholder by the state, The law on the 
subject enacted that the emancipation must be ef- 
fected by the state whenever a noble possesses no 
more than 20 serfs. According to an oflicial report 
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wrapped round the legs, and boots or shoes of 
matted linden bark are frequently substituted for 
those of leather. The neck, even in winter, is bare, 
and the head is covered by a peaked round hat 
or cap. : 

The Russian peasant considers himself well fed 
if he have rye-bread, which is the staple article 
of food throughout the empire, and_ sour cabbage 
soup, with a lump of fat, or hog’s-lard, boiled in 
it, by way of relish. He uses butchers’ meat on 
holidays, and at other times eggs, salt-fish, bacon, 
Jard, and mushrooms, which, at the proper season, 
are extremely abundant. His favourite dish is a 
hodge-podge of salt or fresh meat, groats, and 
ryc-tiour, highly seasoned with onions and garlic, 
Salted cucumbers are a constant dish at the pea- 
sant’s table all the year round, These and salted 
cabbages form an important article of national 
commerce. They are brought in large vats from 
the southern provinces, where the climate favours 
their production, to Moscow, Petersburg, and other 
large towns, where they are constantly on sale in 
the public markets, The preparation, in autumn, 
of a suflicient supply of these pickled vegetables 
forms, in every family, an important part of do- 
mestic economy. ‘This dependence of the Russian 
peasant on vegetable diet is, no doubt, a conse- 
quence of the extraordinary number of fasts and 
fast-days, of which he is a careful observer, and 
which are multiplied to such an absurd extreme, 
that it is said there are only from 60 or 70 days in 
the year on which it is permitted to use butchers’ 
meat. Quas, a fermented liquor, made by pouring 
boiling water on rye or barJey-meal, is the common 
beverage of the peasant. But he is also very fond 
of mead, and stilk more so of corn brandy, and 
other spirituous liquors, The consumption of the 
latter is immense, execeding 100,000,000 gallons 
a year, and furnishing annually a large revenue 
to government. The use of tea is becoming 
more and more extended. A substitute for it, 
called izbitzen, cousisting of herbs and honey 
boiled together, is also extensively used by the 
peasantry. 

The peasants are exceedingly superstitious. A 
vessel of holy water hangs from the ceiling of every 
room, and a lamp lighted on particular occasions, 
Every house is provided with a sacred corner, sup- 
plied with one or more pictures of their tutelary 
saints, coarsely daubed on wood, frequently re~ 
sembling rather a Calmuck idol than a human 
head; but sumctimes they are of a better quality, 
and neatly framed: to these they pay the highest 
marks of veneration. All the members of ,the 
family, the moment they rise in the morning, and 
befure they retire to sleep in the evening, never 
omit their adoration to the saints: thev cross 








of Sept. 10, 1865, the whole af these arrangements j themselves during several minutes, upon the sides 


were completed in July previous, so that, from this 
date, serfdom ceased to exist in Russia. 

The Russian peasants are of a sound constitu- 
tion, stout and firmly built, and generally of a 
middle stature, ‘They live in wooden cottages, 
formed of whole trees piled upon each other, and 
built together in villages, the gables to the road, 
Sometimes they consist of two stories, but more 
frequently only of une. ‘They are heated by stoves, 
and, though dirty, are not uncomfortable, nor ill 
suited to the climate, ‘Their furniture consists 
generally of wooden articles, witha pan or two. 
‘Beds are little used, the family generally sleeping 
on the ground, on benches, or on the stove. The 
dress of the peasant consists of a long coarse drug- 
get coat, fastened by a belt round the waist, but 
in winter they wear a sheep-skin with the woolly 
side inwards, ‘Their trousers are of coarse linen ; 
instead of stockings, woollen or flannel cloth is 





and forehead, bow very low, and sometimes even 
prostrate themselves on the ground, Every person 
also, on entering the room, pays his obeisance to 
these objects of worship previously to his address 
ing himself to the family, The Russian peasantry 
have the vices incident to their situation, With 
great capacity of endurance, and the most extra— 
ordinary talent for imitation, they have little active 
vigour or steadiness of purpose, In accosting a 
person of consequence, or from whom they expect 
any favour or advantage, they prostrate them- 
selves, touch the ground with their hands, and 
kiss the fringe of his garments, When they accu- 
mulate money, they most frequently bury it in 
the ground, a pfactice common to all countries 
where property is insecure. 

Previously to the reign of Peter the Great, it 
was customary for the Russians, of all ranks, to 
marry their children very early, even before the 
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age of puberty. Though restrained by Peter and 
Catherine IL, this custom of early marriage still 
prevails, and is said to be fraught with many per- 
nicious consequences. A ukase, issued in 1801, 
prohibits priests from solemnising marriages, un- 


jess the man be 18, and the woman 16 years old. i 


But the rule which exempts all peasants having 
3 children from the conscription is in direct oppo- 
sition to the ukase now referred to, and gives a 
powerfal stimulus to the habit of carly marriage. 

The use of the vapour bath is universal in Russia, 
not being reckoned a Juxury, but a neces nd 
public baths are met with in all parts of the country, 
“They are resorted to by the antry, at least 
once aweek, Though the baths are highly heated, 
the bathers not unfrequently ran out, and in 
summer plunge into cold water, or, if it be winter, 
roll themselves in the snow, This sudden altar- 
nation of temperature is not found to be injurious 
to health. But, notwithstanding the frequent use 
of the bath, the people are very deficient in clean- 
liness. 

‘Arny.—The military power of Russia has been 
greatly exaggerated by some, and as greatly de- 
precited by others. ‘The Strolitzes, the’ first 
regularly organised corps of infantry in the Rus- 
sian service, seem to have had their origin about. 
the middle of the 16th century ; and continued, 
till their suppression by Peter the Great, to con- 
stitute the principal strength of the army, They 
enjoyed various privileges; were always about 
the person of the emperor; and by their licen- 
tiousness and insubordination, as well as bravery, 
bore a close resemblance to the Pratorian bands 
of antiquity, and the Janissaries of the Ottoman 
Porte. The abolition of this formidable corps, 
and the reconstruction of the army on a plan 
similar to that followed in the more civilised 
countries of Europe, was undoubtedly one of the 
greatest services rendered by Peter the Great. 
At his death, the regular army amounted to about 
110,000, exclusive of the imperial guard; and the 
success which attended his contest with the Swedes 
showed that this army was a match for the best 
irvops that could then be opposed to it, 

Under Catherine II, the army was greatly 
augmented and improved. ‘This able and am- 
Ditious princess augmented the pay of the troops 
and officers, and gave them a more commodios 
and elegant uniform than that formerly in use, 
She formed the Cossacks into a light cavalry, 
which, after being successfully opposed to the 
Spr his of the Turks, has since distinguished itself 
iu the great contests of more modern times. Dur- 
ing the latter part of the reign of Catherine the 
regular army amounted to about 250,000 men ; 
and little was wanting to place it on a level with 
that of the surrounding powers, save the better 
organisation of the commissariat department, and 
the choice of better educated and more skilful 
native oflicers. Tt is, however, to the Emperors 
Mexander I. and Nicholas, but more especiall, 
the latter, that the Russian army is indebted for 
the more efficient organisation, discipline, and 
power by which it is now distinguished, The 
momentous struggles in which the ferme? was 
engaged called forth all the military resources of 
the empire; many abuses were rectified, and im- 
provements introduced: and the armies of Al 
ander were at length enabled to contend success- 
fully with those of the greatest captain of the 
age. Under the present emperor, the discipline 
and organisation of the army have been still 
further improved ; and it is, at present, in a com- 
paratively high state of efficiency. 

‘The Russian army was newly organised, by a 
ukase of the 9th August, 1830, Down to that 
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period, two large armies were maintained; hut 
these were then consolidated, and the staff of one 
of them reduced. The army is now divided into 
six corps d’armée of infantry, each corps into three 
divisions, each division into two ‘brigades, each 
brigade into two regiments, and each regiment 
into 6 battalions of 1,000 men each; four bat- 
talions take the field, and two remain as a re- 
serve; so that each regiment is 4,000 strong, and 
each corps Carmée 48,000 strong. To each of these 
six corps there is attached one division of light 
horse, in two brigades (Hussars and Lancers) of 
two regiments cach, Each regiment of horse 
consists of nine squadrons of £60 horses each, eight 
of which take the field, and one remains asa 
reserve ; so that a regiment in the field has 1,280, 
and a division 5,120 horses. Besides this, each 
corps has a division of artillery united to it, con- 
sisting of three brigades, with four batteries each 
of eight guns, and one brigade of horse artillery, 
one reserved battery, one park of artillery, and 
three sapper battalions, together 6,000 men. Thus 
a complete corps d’arm¢e is 60,000 men strong, with 
120 pieces of artillery; and the whole active army 
360,000 man, and 720 picces of artillery. Next 
come the guards, in three divisions of infantry, 
three divisions of cavalry, and one division of 
artillery, with 120 guns; and then the grenadier 
corps, equal in strength to an infantry corps; 
making together 114,000 men, and 240 guns. 
‘There is thns a foree of 474,000 men and 960 
pieces of artillery? In addition to this: powerful 
army, the reserves, somewhat on the plan of the 
Prussian Jandwehr, comprise two levies, a Ist, of 
about 100,000, and a 2nd of about 114,000 men. 
On the whole, therefore, it is probable that the 
strength of the regular disposable Russian anny, 
as given in the official returns, is from 660,000 to 
700,000 men. But its real as weil as its apparent 
magnitude, its organisation, and distribution, are 
perpetually changing. In addition to the above, 
there is a large force of regular troops appro- 
priated to local or peculiar services, including the 
garrisons of the different fortresses with the armies 
employed in the Caucasus, Finland, and Poland, 
If to these we add the veterans, with the Cossacks 
and other irregular Jevics, the total amount Will 
be swelled to considerably more than a million 
of men. 

It may thence, perhaps, be supposed, that Russia - 
is in a position to bring a force of 500,000 or 
600,000 men into the field, exclusive of irregular 
troops, But, vast as are her means, this would be 
avery exaggerated estimate. Supposing the re- 
gular disposable army on foot, including the re- 
serves, to amount to 660,000 men, two out of 
battalions (1-8rd part of its amount) of 
h it is made up are almost always absent, 
being employed in the training of new levies, and 
in public works, IRLence, if this statement be 
nearly correct, only 420,006 of the 660,000 dis- 
posable troops on foot would be dircetly available 
in acampaign. And even this would’ be far too 
high an estimate, A large deduction must he 
made in the event of their being called out, from 
the numerical strength of the reserves, It is also 
well known that the forces actually embodied 
rarcly come up to those borne on the official 
retums: and though this abuse be much less fre- 
quent now thay formerly, still it is by no means 
umcommon, especially in the remoter governments, 
Owing, also, to the disaffection prevalent in Po- 
land, and her lengthened frontier, stretching in a 
continuous line from the Gulf of Bothnia to the 
southern shores of the Black Sea, Russia must 
keep, especially when engaged in war with powers 
haying the command of the sea, a very large 
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army to protect her own territory. Even if the 
troops really at the disposal of government corre- 
sponded with those in the official returns, Russia 
would find great difficulty in sending large armies 
into foreign countries, ‘and maintaining them 
when there, Her finances are far from being in a 
flourishing state; her fleets, if they be not de- 
strayed, will most. probably be cooped up in har- 
hours; and owing to the want of an effective 
organisation, and the abuses that prevail in her 
commissariat department, a great expenditure is 
incurred at the same time that the troops are 
often very ill provided with the most indispensable 
necessaries, ‘Nhe medical department is, also, far 
from efficient, 

At home Russia is all but invulnerable. The 
severity of the climate renders it next to impos- 
sible for an invading army to maintain any per- 
manent footing in the country; whilst the nature 
of the ground, without roads, aud intersected by 
forests, rivers, and marshes, opposes the greatest 
obstacles to the advauce of an invading force, and 
still more to its retreat. Even though the army 
of Napoleon I, had not had to contend with the 
rigours of an wusnally early winter, the resnlt of 
hix expedition would not have been materially 
different, He could not possitly have maintained 
luinself during the winter in Moscow. Sooner 
or later he must have retreated; and a retreat 
through such a country, and in the presence of a 
powerful enemy, ready to take every opportunity 
of attacking, could nat fail to be most disastron: 

‘The troops of the Imperial Guard area very fine 
body of men, Generally the Russian soldiers arc, 
in tespect, of badily vigour, inferior, perhaps, to 
those of England, They have no enthusiasm ; and, 
in respect of activity and intelligence, are very far 
below those of England, France, and Prussia, Ou 
the other band, howe they possess in the 
greatest perfection the two first qualities of a 
soldier, the most unflinching courage, and the 
most implicit obedience, Subjected from birth 
to a master whose will is their law, the habit of 
prompt and absolute obedienee hecomes, as iL were, 
a part of themselves. Regardless of dangers or 
difficulties, they will attempt whatever they are 
ordered ; and will accomplish all that the most 
undaunted resolution and perseverance can effect. 
‘They also endure, without a murmur, the.gr t 
hardships and privations, and support themselves 
in situations where others would starve, The 
Cossacks, Baschkirs, and other irregular cavalry, 
are very useful troops, and are well calculated 
cither to improve a victory or to cover a retreat, 
Contrary to what might haye b ed, the 
artillery is the department in whi 
have made the greatest advances ; 
be in excess as compared with the other dlescrip- 
tions of foree, ‘The cavalry, also, is well monnted 
and comparatively exeelicnt. Were the oflicers 
as intelligent and skilful as the soldiers are brave 
and docile, the Russian army would be most for- 
midable, Wut this is far from being the case. 
Latterly, however, great efforts have been made 
to improve the education of the officers, and ex- 
clusive of the establishments for that purpe 
mentioned below, a military academy was opened 
at Petersburg, in 1832, where officers not above 
the degree of captain are instructed in military 
and, in 1837, a school fér 400 cadets for 
the artillery and engincers was opened at Woro- 
nesch, ‘The pay of the officer: i miser- 
ably Iow, has been inereased ; cud the late emperor 
endeavoured to excite the martial spirit of the 
people, and to make the service popular, by insti- 
tuling’ grand military spectacles. Some of these 


have been on a gigantic seale, At the grand, 
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military and religious festival in commemoration. 
of the battle of Borodino, in 1839, no fewer than 
120,060 troops were present. Marshal Marmont 
spoke in high terms of the efficiency and discipline 
of the Russian forces he reviewed in the S. provs. 
in 1834, 

Recruiting —The army is recruited from the 
classes of peasants and artisans, partly and prin- 
cipally by means of a conscription, partly by the 
adoption of the sons of soldiers, and partly by 
voluntary enlistment, Every individual belong- 
ing te the classes now named is, with few excep- 
tions, liable to compulsory service, provided he be 
of the proper age and Stature. ‘The levies arc 
ordinarily in the proportion of 1 or 2 to every 500 
males; but during war the proportion is at least 
as 2 or 8 to 500, and sometimes as much as 4 or 
den 6 to 500, This Jast, however, may be taken 
as the maximum levy, and is rarcly exceeded. 
The number of recruits to be furnished by the 
empire in general, and by each district in parti- 
cular, is fixed according to the results of the pre- 
ceding census, The nobles nominate such of their 
depengents y please to complete their quotas, 
the only conditions being that they should have a 
good constitution, and be of the requisite size, and 
not less than 18 nor more than 40 years of age; 
and. as idle, il-disposed individuals are sure to be 
nominated in preference for recruits, those who are 
averse from the service endeavour to distinguish 
themselves by industry and good conduct, The 
minimum standard height for infantry is not less 
than £ metre 594 millimetres; md for cavalry, L 
métre 660 millimetres, The recruits are first sent, 
} to the recruiting establishments, and thence for- 
‘warded to the corps to which they are assigned. 
Nobles, magistrates, clergymen, and students are 
exempted from the servic erchauts and traders 
enrolled in the different guilds are also exempted 5 
as are the only sons of peasants, and peasants with. 
more than 3 children, The levies furnished by 
the Cossacks are regulated by particular treaties ; 
and many half savage tribes are excused, partly 
on account of their diminutive size, and partly 
because of their great aversion to a military life. 
Generally, it is found that a levy of 2 on every 
500 males produces a supply of about. 90,000 to 
100,000 men, Substitutes are admitted in the 
t of the noble being informed and not object- 
to their employment. 

"Lhe period of service is fixed at 22 years for the 
guard, and 25 y1 for the other troops. Latterly 
nee 1853 and 1840, soldiers after 10 
erviec, according as they belonged to 

ions of the empire, 
are entitled to an indefinite leave; and are sent 
home to their native place, their names being 
enralled in the reserve of the battalion or squadeon 
of the regiment to which they belong, that they 
may, if necessary, be again called into active 
service. The aggregate strength of the reserves 
(those of 10 years’ service being called the Ist 
reserve, and those of 15 years’ service the 2nd) is 
estimated at abont 215,000 men, The guard is 
recruited from the grenadicrs; the latter from the 
intantry of the line and light chasscurs. ; 

Contrary to what might, perhaps. be supposed, 
the military is not a popular profession in Russia, 
and, speaking generally, the conscription is held 
in abhorrence, Formerly the levying of conscripts 
used to be accompanied with violence and blood- 
shed. Aud though the condition of the soldier 
has latterly been much improved, and his period 
of servitude shortened, the severe edicts that oc- 
casionally appear agaiust desertors, and the punish- 































































ments urfiicted on these by whom conscripts are 
harboured or concealed, evince the sirung dislike 
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entertained by the peasantry to the service. It is 
believed that nothing would do so much to lessen 
this dislike as the restriction of the period of 
compulsory service to some 10 or 12 years, and 
abolishing the system of reserves. As the habits 
of a soldier would be fully formed in that period, 
the fair presumption is that but few comparatively 
would leave at the end of the term; at the same 
time that their being aware that they would then 

Le perfectly free, would render conscripts less in- 

disposed to enter the army. 

Russian soldiers are very gencrally married; 
government, contrary to the policy of most other 
states, giving every facility to those who wish to 
take wives, Among other inducements, it supplies 
them with lodgings, and undertakes to feed, clothe, 
and educate their children. But it allows the 
males no choice of a profession; the latter beiag 
all brought up from infancy with a view to their 
peing made sokliers or otherwise engaged in the 
public service, After remaining for a while with 
their parents in their quarters, they are taken to 
depots or establishments at Woronesch and other 
}laces, where they are instructed in their duties, 
‘This class has received the name of cantonists, and 
is supposed to amount to not Tess than 270,000 
individuals. Many of the non-commissioned 
ollicers of regiments belong to the class of can 
tonists, having been selected on the ground of their 

* superior merit, 

here are at Petersburg schools for pages, engi- 
neers, oflicers of artillery, and sub-ofticers of the 
guard; the rank of ensign being given to pages 
who haye gone through a certain course, and to 
gentlemen cadets who have been two years in the 
service, But the principal establishment for the 
education of officers is that of the Corps des Cadets 

at Petersburg, founded in 1731. 1t has about 700 

pupils, the sons of noble parents, that is, of those 

who have attained to the rank of captain in the 
civil or military service, ‘The pupils are divided 
into five classes, and on leaving school become 
ensigns in regiments of the line, This school 
has materially contributed to diffuse information 
ameng the inferier nobility, and to supply the 
arnyy with able officers. ‘Tlire are also schools for 
cadets at Moscow, Woronesch, Polot. ‘Tula, 
‘Vambol, and other towns. ‘Che pupils leave after 
a fixed time, and are ranked a8 ensigns, 

During peace promotion depends upon seniority, 
from the rank of eusign to that of colonel: during 
war it is determined indifferently, by gallantry, 
selection, and seniority, After two years’ service 
a soldier may become a sub-officer, The sub-officer 
who has served twelve years obtains of right the 
rank of sub-licatenant or ensign. 

‘The Itussian army is supported at very little 
expense. Exclusive of their. pay, the ‘higher 
class of officers receive considerable allowances as 
mess-money, and they generally contrive to eke 
Gut their emoluments in yarions indirect ways. 
‘The pay of the subalterns is most inadequate ; and 
it is hardly possible for any one to serve as a sub- 
altern in the cavalry, especially in the cavalry of 
the guard, unless he has private resources, Officers 
are allowed, according to their rank, one or more 
servants (deutschiks), maintained by government, 
but equipped at the expense of their masters, 
They are taken from among the recruits, the least 
suitable for active service. The pay of a common 
Russian soldier does not exceed 34s, a year, and 
yarious deductions are made even from this 
miserable pittance. Tle gets a new uniform each 
year; and is allowed, in arldition, 3 barrels of tlour, 
24 lbs, of galt, and a certain quantity of rye or 
oatmeal. On fete days the goldiors of the guard 
receive a certain allowance of butchers’ meat, but 
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this is very rarely tasted by their fellows. At 
home the soldier used to be paid in paper; but 
when he crossed the frontier he was paid in silver 
youbles ; and one of the latter being equivalent to 
34 of the former, his pay, when abroad, was, of 
course, augmented in the same proportion, This 
may, perhaps, have been partly intended as a 
stimulus to the soldier to undertake offensive 
operations; but, besides having this effect, it was 
absolutely necessary to enable him to subsist 
among foreigners without robbing. ‘The cavalry 
horses are very good; and, fodder being very 
cheap, they are well kept. Soldiers leaving the 
army on the expiration of their compulsory 
service are entitled to a small pension; and those 
who have been maimed or wounded are reccived 
and supported in some of the hospitals established 
in that view in different parts of the country. 
Soldiers whe continuc in the army after their term. 
of compulsory service has expired, acquire several 
advantages, They receive, exclusive of the re- 
tiring pension to which they are entitled, double 
pay; and after five years’ voluntary service they 
aré entitled to a retiring pension equal to three 
times their original full pay. 

‘Phe inadequate pay of the officers and men is 
the grand evil in relation to the Russian army. 
Tt compels all classes to attempt underhand 
methods of making money, and hence the jobbing 
and corruption of the first and the thievish habits 
of the latter, These practices are now, however, 
less prevalent than formerly. Down to a late 
period the colonels of Russian regiments supplied 
their corps with most articles of provision and 
clothing, and it is needless to add that in very 
many instances the officers were more anxious to 
increase their own emoluments than to provide for 
the wants and comforts of the troops. But this 
system has been suppressed; and the provisioning 
and clothing of the troops is now placed under the 
superintendence of boards, constituted for the pur- 
pose, But despite every precaution there is still 
much temptation, and many opportunities to in~ 
dulge in peculation. 

Capital punishments are at all times rare in the 
Russian army, and are never inflicted except 
during war. “During peace culprits are uniformly 
condemned to transportation to Siberia, and to 
foreed labour in the mines, Corporeal punish~ 
ments may be ordered by the commanding officers 
of regiments, but they cannot be carried beyond 
twenty strokes of the knont, and are not inflicted 
except for very gtave offences, Soldiers who 
continue in the army after theic full period of 
compulsory service is exhausted cannot be cotpo~ 
really punished except by command of a council 
of war, 

Military Colonies-—Exclusive of her ordinary 
forees, Russia has a force of military colonists, 
These are a sort of agricultural soldiers established 
by an ukase issued in 1818, agreeably to the sug- 
gestion of Gencral Araktchief. The object was 
to create a military force at the least possible 
expense, by engrafting military service upon the 
agricultural labours of the peasants. For this 
purpose certain districts belonging to the crown 
were selected in the environs of the Jake JImen, in 
the government of Novgorod, and in some of the 
southern governments, the territory of which was 
distributed awong the peasantry, at the rate of 
about 15 deciatines, or 45 acres of arable land to 
each head of a family, villages on an improved 
and uniform play being at the same time erected 
for their accommodation. The stock and imple- 
ments necessary for the cultivation of this land 
were furnished to the colonist by the crown, and 
he was charged with its cultivation, with coutri- 
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buting to the common magazine of the village, 
and keeping up the roads, the surplas produce 
after these outgoings and the provision for his 
family were deducted, being at his. disposal. A { 
soldier was assigned to each colonist, to be main- | 
tained by the latter ; but the soldier was, in return, 
obliged, when not absent or engaged in duty, to 
aasist the colonist. in the labours of his farm. “The 
colonists, as well as the soldiery, were deprived of 
their beards, and wore uniform, every thing within | 
the colony being subject to military regulation: 
there was no restraint on the marriage of the 
soldiers; and their male children, and those of the 
colonists, were all bred up to be soldiers, The girls 
were educated in separate schovls; and, though 
“there was no regulation to that effect, were gene- 
rally married tothe young men belonging to the 
colonies, Exclusive of the principal soldiers already 
alluded to, there was in every cottage a substitute 
or supplementary soldier, generally a son of the 
colonist, who was bound to take the place of the 
principal soldier in the event of his death or sick- 
ness, so that. the regiments distributed among the 
colonies should never want their full complement 
of men. 

The colonies contained in all from 50,000 to 
60,000 troops, but they are now generally ad- 
mitted to have been a failure, Tt will alw: 
indeed, be found to be impossible successfully to 
combine the business of agriculture with the 
military service, Yhe soldiers get attached to 
their farms and families, and become unwilling 
to leave them and impatient of military restraint. 
Hence considerable discontent prevailed, at dif- 
ferent times, among the colonics in question, A 
dangerous mutiny, in which several officers lost 
their lives, was not suppressed exeept by the pre- 
sence of the late emperor, who discovered on th 
oceasion his usual courage and decision, The 
military colonies are now confined to cant: 
in which peasants occupying a certain es 
Jand are charged with the maintenance of a 
trooper and his horse. 

Navy.—lussia is indebted for her naval power, 
as she is for her ascendency by land, her civilisa- 
tion, and, indeed, everything else, to the creative } 
genius of Peter the Great. Previously to his ac- 
cession, Russia had no sea-port, other than Arch- 
angel, and did not possess a single gurt-boat, As 
soon, however, as Peter had acquired a footing on 
the Laltie, he set about creating a navy; and the 
better to qualify himself for the task of its co 
struction, he visited Holland and England, where 
he not only made himself acquainted with the 
principles of naval architecture, but with the 

ractical business of a ship's carpenter, by work- 
ing himself at this employment. ‘The monarchs 
since Peter, and especially Catherine II. and the 
present emperor, have exerted themselves to in- 
crease and improve the fleet; and, it is now, 
pethaps, in as high a state of efliciency as it is 
likely to attain, 

The Russian navy consists of two great di 
sions, the fleet of the Baltic, and that of the Black 
Sea. Each of these two fleets is again subdivided 
§nto sections, of which three are in or near the 
Baltic, and three in or near the Black Sea, to 
which must be added the small squadrons of 
galleys, gun-boats, and similar vessels, ‘The di- 
visions, like the English, carry the white, blue, 
and red flag—an arrangement originating with 
the Dutch--but without the rank of the admirals 
being in any way connected with the colour of 
the tlag. Each division of the fleet formerly con- 
sisted of one three-decker, eight two-deckers, six 
frigates, one corvette, and four smaller vessels. 

‘The sailors of the imperial navy are levied, like 
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the army, by recruitment; as many of them, how- 
ever, as possible are enlisted voluntarily, and the 
crews furnished by Finland are obtained altogether 
in this manner. ‘The period of service in the navy 
was formerly twenty-two years, but was reduced, 
dy imperial decree of September 10, 1859, to four- 
teen years. 
‘An oflicial report published by the minister of 
marine, July 20, 1863, gives the followin, 
ment of the existing naval forces of R 
is said that this list includes only those vessels 
which are seaworthy and fit for active service, 
‘The Russian fleet, according to this report, com- 
prises six divisions, as follows: 1. The Baltic flect; 
2 The Black Sea fleet; 3, Ihe naval force sta- 
tioned in the Amour; 4, The fleet in the White 
Sea; 5, The fleet in the Caspian Sea; 6, The 
naval force on the Lake of Aral. ‘This last force 
is the smallest of all, and consists of but two 
steamers of 40 and 12 horse-power; the fleet in 
the White Sea is more powerful, and includes 
two war steamers carrying 8 guns each and fitted 
with engines of 240 and 15 horse-power respect- 
ively, besides three smaller steamers, The next 
most important fleet is that in the Caspian, com- 
prising ten steamers of 830 horse-power, aud ten 
steam transports, four of which latter are armed 
with 8 guns, and the other six with 6 guns each, 
‘The nayal force in the Amour river is composed 
of six corvettes, mounting 11 guns each; seven 
schooners, six of 6 guns cach, the other carrying 


























'4 guns; and eleven steam transports, three of 


thein screws, and carrying collectively 37 guns, 
The fleet of the Black Sea is composed of forty- 
two war steamers, six of which carry 11 guns 
cach; three, 9 guns each; and the remainder 2 or 
4guns. The Baltic fleet includes nine ships of 
the line, of 135, + JIL, 84, three of $8, 78, and 
guns; fourteen frigates, one of which mounts 
70 guns, and four others carrying from 45 to 6 
guns; six corvettes, armed with 11 to 17 guns 
each; two gun-boats, of 3 guns each; nine 
sof vari sizes, carrying together 68 
guns; nineteen smaller steamers and five trans- 
ports; making a total of sixty-four sail. The 
greater number of these vessels were built in 
England, and fitted with English engines, be- 
tween the years 1851 and 1861, But the list, 
does not include the iron-clad frigates built in 
1863—one, the ‘Sevastopol,’ at Cronstadt, aud 
the other in England. 

Lussian ships, both in the Baltic and Black Sea, 
hort time, and, consequently, are 
The great naval stations are 






















low ebb. 
been schools in all the great towns: but these are 


‘There have for more than a century 





in number, and the rural population is 
too much dispersed, and tied down to routine 
practices, to allow it to reap much benefit from 
comitry schools, But, notwithstanding the diffi- 
culties in its way, education has been a good deal 
improved and ¢xtended within the present cen- 
tury, It has always been, and continues to be, 
an object of great solicitude with the govern 
ment. A plan for # national system of instrug~ 
tion was laid down in a ukase of the empercr 
Alexander J, issued in 1802, which, though it bas 
undergone various modifications, contains the out- 
Hine of the system that still followed. The 
empire is divided in respect of education into a 
certain number of districts, each of which has, 
or is intended to have, a aniversity, with a‘cer- 
tain number of Iyceums (at which the yang 
men intended to fill civil offices are mostly m- 
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structed), gymnasiums, high schools, and ele- 
mentary schools, varying according to its extent 
and population. At present the districts are those 
of Petersburg, Moscow, Kharkof, Kasan, Dorpat, 
Kieff, Odessa, Wilna, Warsaw, and Siberia; but 
of these only the first six have universities, A 
curator, or inspector, is placed at, the head of each 
district, who is in constant communication with 
the minister of public instruction, ‘Phe subjects 
and courses of study, the examinations to be 
gone through, and the fees to be paid, are all 
fixed by government. ‘Che sum placed annually 
at the disposal of the minister of public instrac- 
tion amounts to above 3 million roubles, 

The higher educational establishments of the 
empire are:— s 

1. University of Petersburg.—This university, 
founded in 1819, has about 70 professors and sat» 
ordinate functionaries, and 400 students, The 
eight governments dependent upon it had 15 gym- 
nasiums. 64 district schools, and 96 parish schools, 
with 216 private institutions, 

2, University of Moscow.— This university, 
founded in 1775, has 126 professors or function- 
aries, and about {0 pupils, In its library are 
100,000 vols, Jt has nine governments within 
its jurisdiction, and in these a lyceum, 12 gymna+ 
siums, 84 district schools, and parish schools. 
‘The surveilanee of the system is committed to 
the care of an inspector and five sub-inspectors, 
A school has also been founded in Moscow for the 
gratuitous education of the sons of fifty decayed 
merchants. 

8, The University of Kharkof, founded in 1803, 
has 79 professors, and 443 pupils, The 5 goveru- 
ments with the territory of the Don Cossacks 
under its jurisdiction has 7 gymnasiums, 61 dis- 
trict schools, and 117 parish schools, 

4, The University of Kasan, founded in 1804, 
has 87 professors, and 321 pupils. The 10 govern- 
ments under its jurisdiction have each a gymna- 
sium, The Arabic, Persian, Turkish, and Mon- 
golian languages are taught in this university. 

5, The University of Dorpat, founded in 1632, 
one of the most celebrated in Russia, has about 75 
professors, and 600 pupils. There is attached to 
the institation a botameal garden and a museum, 
‘The three governments under its jurisdiction have 
four gymnasiums, and 111 public schoo! 

6. ‘The University of Kieff, called St. Wladi- 
mir, was founded in 1834, being intended to 
supply the place of that of Wilna, suppressed 
after the late Polish insurrection, It has 87 pro- 
fessors and subordinate functionaries, and 522 
pupils, It is well endowed, There are 5 govern- 
ments under the jurisdiction of this university, in 
which are 1 lyceum, 11 gymnasiums, 41 district 
schools, 107 parish schools, and 24 private esta- 
blishments, Government provides for the edu- 
cation of 50 pupils at this university, of whom 
26 are trained to be teachers, and 24 are in- 
structed in.the law, so as to enable them to fill 
judicial and other civil offices in the old Polish 
provinces. 

In addition to the above there are the edu- 
cational districts of Odessa, Wilna, and Warsaw, 
which haye all institutions of greater or less im- 
portance. The lyceum at Odessa, and the insti- 
tufion of nobles at Warsaw, enjoy a well-merited 
reputation. 

Besides the above there are various schools 
founded for particular objects, and not coming 
directly under the control of the minister of pub- 
lic instruction. Among others may be specified 

, the military schools in Petersburg, Moscow, and 
othegfowns; schcols of the suryico-medical acade- 
mies of Petersburg and Moscow ; schools founded 
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and endowed by individuals, and those founded by 
and placed under the control of the clergy. 

The latter, or the theological schools, intended 
principally for the instruction of the’ sons of the 
clergy, are amongst the most ancientand important 
of any in Russia, They consist of four principal 
academies at Kieff, Moscow, Petersburg and 
Kasan, which give instruction in the higher 
branches, and confer the degrees of A.M. and 
M.D.; of 36 diacesan schools; and of between 
850 and 400 district schools, at which consider- 
able numbers of the inferior classes are instructed ; 
and of a still greater number of parish schools, 
The total number of scholars in these four de- 
scriptions of schools may vary from 75,000 to 
85,000, ‘Though the sons of the clergy generally 
follow the profession of their fathers, this is not 
always the case, Qccasionally they enter the 
civil service, and some of the most celebrated 
statesmen, historians, and poets, of Russia, have 
sprung from this class. 

Elementary instruction is in the most depressed. 
state, According to a ukase of 1802, a grammar 
school should be established in every district, and 
an elementary school should be established in 
every parish, or at least in every two parishes, 
according to the population. But these regulations 
have, in very many instances, not been complied 
with; and when it is considered that the advan- 
tages of education are but little appreciated by 
the peasantry, and that it is frequently discouraged 
by the nobility, it will not appear surprising that 
such should be the case, In despite, however, of 
every obstacle, education has made and is making 
a considerable progress. The official report of the 
minister of public instruction states that, in the 
year 1860 there were in the whole of the empire 
8,937 schools with 950,002 pupils. This gives one 
pupil to every 77 inhabitants. Other calculations 
give a much lower rate of public education, stating 
the proportion of school-attending children to in- 
habitants as 1 to 140, 

Since the epoch of the Polish insurrection, all 
Russian subjects have been forbidden from study- 
ing in any foreign university, <A strict surveil- 
lance is exercised over all descriptions of schools; 
no private schools can be opened without permis- 
sion from the proper authorities, and all masters 
and mistresses of such seminaries must be native 
Russiaus; and it is further ordered that no one 
shall be a teacher in a private family without 
being accredited by a university, and having a 
certiticate of capacity and good conduct, The 
sciences principally taught in the universities are 
the history, literature, geography, and statistics of 
Russia. Lectures on politics or political economy 
are esteemed dangerous, and are forbidden. The 
object. of these regulations is manifest. But, what- 
ever may be the case with the higher branches, 
the government has had sagacity to perceive that 
the diffusion of elementary instruction, including 
the principles of the useful arts, would not tend 
to shake the stability of the existing order of 
things, while it would do more than anything else 
to raise the peasantry ftom the state of ignorance 
in which they are, and to develope the resources 
of the country, Great numbers of new schools 
have been opened within the last half dozen years; 
and lectures on agriculture, and the application of 
science to art, have been established in the different, 
universities. A taste for instruction and reading 
is also beginning to be widely diffused among the 
town pop. Many new works, some of them of 
considerable merit, annually appear; and many 
foreign works are translated into Russian, Nu- 
merous literary and scientific journals issue from 
the presses of Petersburg, Moscow, Riga, Odessa, 
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and other towns, But all works and journals 
imported from abroad must be submitted, under 
heavy penalties, to the inspection of the censors, 
This jealousy of whatever might tend to expand 
the minds of the people, and to make them ac- 
quainted with their rights and duties, is the grand 
obstacle to the civilisation of the higher classes. 

Professors and teachers in universities and other | 
seminaries obtain rank and rise according to merit 
and seniority; and when unfit for the active duties 
of their station, they receive a small pension, But 
their regular salaries, like those of almost all other 
functionaries, are totally inadequate to support 
their rank and station in society. A professor has 
only about 802 a year, and his assistant 3: 
professor of languages has 244, and cach of the 
students, supported by the crown, 8. a 5 The 
institutions of Moscow and 'T'sarskoi-Zelo are the 
most distinguished of those intended for the in- 
struction of nobles. In the first there are about 
300 boarders, paid for by their parents; the 
attending as da The first class pay 
ayeur, und the second 242 ‘The pedagogical in- 
stitution of Petersburg is one of the most import- 
ant and valuable in the empire, It is exclusively 
appropriated to the education and training of 
schoolmast 

Young men belonging to great families used 
formerly to be, for the most part, educated at home 
by foreign tutors, of whom not a few were ignorant, 
unprincipled, and servile. But an edict of the 
emperor Alexander I. contributed to subvert this 
practice, by excluding all young men, not educated 
ata public seminary, from the higher class of pub- 
lic employments, 

Races.—The Russian empire embraces at pre- 
sent an immense variety of different races; but. 
the great bulk of the nation, or the Russians pro- 
perly so called, with the Poles, and also the Tul- 
gariaus anc Serviaus, belong to the great Slavonic 
Jamily, The Slayonians are most. generally sup- 
posed to be the descendants «f the Sarmate of 
antiquity; but, though probable, this is by no 
means certain, At all events, they are radically 
distinet from the Goths, ou the one hand, and 
from the 'Tartars and other astern nations, on 
the other. ‘There is no foundation whatever for 
the common opinion that they were denominated 
Slavonians from their belong originally slaves. On 
the contrary, when first known to history, the 
Slavonians were as free as the Goths, The prac- 
tice of slavery was gradually introduced; and in 
Atussia it was not completed till the beginuing of 
Tast century, 

‘The next principal race is that of the Ouralians 
or Finns, inhabiting the grand duchy of Finland, 
Esthonia, Lapland, and several districts in the 
northof the empire, The Finnish population is 
believed to amount, in ail, to above 3,000,000 in- 
dividuals, The Letto-Lithunian race, amounting 
to nearly 2,000,000, is principally found in Litha= 
nia and the W. proys. There are, also, above 
2,000,000 ‘Tartars ; 2,000,000 Georgians and Arme- 
nians, ‘The Germans settled in various parts of 
the empire may be taken at about 450,000; and 
there are, besides, 1,060,000 Jews, with Samoyedes, 
Mongolians, Kamchatskadales, and Americans 

Languaye.— There are within the Re 
pire about forty distinet languages in use, 
attached to them an immense number of diff 
dialects, The individuals belonging to the Sla- 
yonie race have two languages—the Russian aud 
the VPolish, both derived from the ancient 3! 
vonic, This mather-tongue, augmented and mo- 
dified by the influence of Christianity, which in-! 
troduced it into a number of Greck words, and by 



















































be pronounced’ by any save Slavonians, 


+ Nestor. 
t {gress of literature, and Rus 





the dominion of the Tartars, by whom it was 


RUSSIA 


loaded with Turkish and Mongolian terms, was 


gradually formed into the Russian. ‘The primitive 
idiom continued, however, to be employed in the 
liturgy and the sciences till the reign of Peter the 
Great, when the Russian gained that ascendeney 


in religion and science it had already gained jn 
conyeration, The extraordinary advances that 
were then made iu civilisation occasioned the ia- 
troduction of an immense number of new words. 
At length the language became tolerably well 
fixed, “The alphabet, which consisted originally 
of 45, has been reduced to 37 letters, some of them 
borrowed from the Greek and others from the 
Latin, Some characters are, however, quite un- 
ike thase of any other language, and can hardly 
The 
grammatical forms are not well defined, and the 
eonjugations are execedingly irregular,  Other- 
wise the language is rich, sonorous, flexible, nata- 
ral, and elegant, ‘The variety of its terminations 
is very remarkable, There is very little patois in 
Rassia; the language of the country differing but 
little from that of the towns, There are, however, 
incipal dialects characterised by Prichard 
of Mankind, iii, 410) as follows :— 
1, ‘The pure or proper Russian, the cultivated 
age of the whole Russian nation, spoken in 
Moscow and all the central parts of the European 
empire of Russia, Vulgar and corrupted branches 
of this dialect are those of Susdal and Olonetz, 
the last of which is intermixed with Finnish 
words, 
2, *The Malo-Russian, the language of the 
south-eastern parts of European Russia, approach- 
ing to the old Slavic in many forms of expression 
and in the enumeration of some consonants, ‘This 
dialect is, perhaps, richer than any other in na- 
tioval songs, mauy of which have a peculiar 
beauty 

‘The Malo-Russian is essentially the same 
idiom as that of the Russniaks or Ruthenians, in- 
habitants of the eastern part of Galicia and the 
north-eastern districts of Hungary and Poland, 
who are about_ 3,000,000 of people. They belong 
ek Church, although beyond the limits 
n. empire. 
3. ‘The White Russian is the dialect spoken in 
Lithuania and in part of White Russia, especially 
in Volhynia. The historical documents of 1 
thuania were written in this dialect, which 
in use as a written language in the 16th and 17th 
ceuturies,’ 

It is a curious fact, that the first grammar of 
the Russian language appeared at Oxford in 1696, 
The best grammar is that of Dobrowski, published 
at Vienna inf 1822, The Russian Academy has 
pablished a dictionary of the language ia 6 vols, 
Ato,, 1806-1) 

Literature,—Russia has had several distinguished. 
natural philosophers and mathematicians, but they 
have been ehietly foreigners (Germans principally) 
resident in the At present the nati 
occupies a respectable place in 
‘The introduction of Christianity 
the growth of a taste for letters 
among the ancient Slavonians; but the only re- 
mutins of that early literature are some fragments 
alrous poetry, and the annals of the monk 
‘The Tartar invasion arrested the pro- 
ia fell back into the 
abyss of barbarism, whence she did not begin to 
emerge till after the accession of the honse of to- 
manoll. The attempts of the restorers of lite 
ture were at lirst confined te some feeble dramatic 
performances ; and towards the close of the 17th, 
and the beginning of the 18th centuries, to mise- 
table imitations of French and other foreign works, 
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Inthe course of the 18th century, however, Lo- 
monosoff created, by his precepts and bis cxample, 
a national literature. Soumarokoff carried the 
drama to a high degree of perfection, and since 
then a crowd of writers have distinguished them 
sclyes in all departments, from the ia dowd 
to eclogue and fable, and the national literature 
continues to flourish with undiminished vigour. 
‘The History of Russia, by Karamzin, though it 
reaches only to 1603, is 4 work of great merit. 
Numerous journals or periodical publications, in 
different languages, devoted to politics, literature, 
and science, appear in different parts of the em- 
pire; but so long as these are subjected to a severe 
censorship, and as the government locks with 
jealousy on anything approuebing to the expres- 
tion of a free opinion, the political and philoso- 
phical works of Russian writers can be but littte 
deserving of attention, ‘The first Rugsian py 
was set Up at Kiel, in} Previously to 1800, 
{here had uot been printed above 1,¢00 works in 
Tussin; in 1807, the number of such works 
about 4,000; in I82L, they amounted to 13,249, 
aud at present to more thin treble this number, 
about a fourth part being translations from the 
French and other foreign languages. 

Russia has some splendid libraries and museums, 
‘The imperial library at Petersburg contains about 
400,000 vols. and “17,000 manuscripts 5 and the 
Liomantzow Musewn contains a large collection 
of national antiquities and of every kind of cu~ 
riosities, 

Religion. —Most religions to be fouud in the an- 
cievt continent have their adherents in Russia, 
‘The court, however, and the great body of the 
nation profess the Russo-Greek. Christian faith, de~ 
nominated by its votaries the orthodox or true 
Catholic faith, ‘The points in which it principally 
differs from the Roman Catholic faith, are, its 
denying the spiritual supremacy of the pope, its 
prohibiting the celibacy of the clergy, and its au- 
thorising all individuals to read and study the 
Seriptures in theit vernacular tongue. The pro- 
hibition ‘of celibacy is carried to such an extent, 
that no priest can perform any spiritual function 
before he is married, nor after he beeomes a 
widower; and as he is not allowed to remarry, the 
death of bis wife and the cessation of his functions 
as a priest (unless he be specially allowed by the 
Lishop to continue them) are neces: identical, 
The priests may, however, on the death of their 
wives, enter into a convent, and enjoy the barren 
privilege of becoming eligible to be dignitaries of 
the church. Vietures of saints are admitted into 
the Russo-Greek elurches and houses; but all 
statutes and bas-reliefs, are rigidly excluded. There 
ave several fasts, of which that of Easter, which 
continues for seven weeks is the longest and 
strictest. Divine service is performed in the native 
tongue; and singing in churches is unaccompanied 
by any sort of instrumental music. The total 
pop. professing the Russo-Greck faith may be es- 
timated at about 50,000,000. No country in 
Surope possesses such a number of fine churches 
as Russia, ‘The meanest village is generally fir- 
nished with a temple ornamented with gilt domes 
and spires. These edifices are nearly all in the 
Grecian style of architecture, substantially built 
of brick, plastered and painted with nuuch taste, 
forming a striking contrast to the huts or izbus of 
the peasantry by which they are surrounded. 

‘There are in Ru nearly 500 cathedrals and 
about 29,000 churches attached to the established 
faith, the latter employing about 70,000 secular or 
parochial clergymen. ‘There are also about 550 
convents, of which 48) are for men and 70 for 
women, Adjoining to each charch or near it, 
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there is always a Aolokolnia or belfry, commonty 
of great height, and provided with large bells, 
which arc tolled several times during every service, 
and on holidays kept ringing the whole day. ‘The 
Russians are passionately fond of the sound of 
bells, and larger and finer ones are nowhere to be 
found; every church has in its steeple four or five 
of different ‘sizes; and in many this number is 
doubled and even trebled, 

The Rassian church was long subordinate to that 
of the astern empire, its metropolitan being no- 
minated by the patriarch of Constantinople. But 
after the capture of the latter city by the Turks in 
1453, an clergy appointed their own me- 
tropolitan, ‘Fhis practice continued till the reign 
of Peter the Great, who declared himself the head 
of the Russo-Greek church, appuinting, at the 
same time, a synod for the management of its 
alfairs, ‘The clergy are either secular or regular— 
the former consisting of the parochial clergy, and 
the latter of the higher dignitaries and monks, 
‘The hierarchy is composed of bishops, archbishops, 
aud metropolitans, ‘There are in all thirty-eight 
dioceses. . 

In Russia, as in most other countries, the piety, 
or superstition of individuals, had conferred great 
wealth on the church, particularly on the monas- 
teries. This haying occasioned many abuses and 

ularities, afforded a pretext, of which Peter 
the Great availed himself, not only to suppress 
yarious monasteries, but to deprive the church of 
the greater part of its wealth, In the reign of 
Catherine IL, the degradation of the clergy was 
completed by the appropriation of the whole im- 
moveable property of the church to the use of the 
state, pensions being assigned, in its stead, to the 
different functionaries to whom it had belonged. 
But, with the exception of a few livings in Peters- 
burg, Moscow, and other principal cities, the sti- 
pends of the clergy, even when, increased by the 
offerings of the people, and by the perquisites on 
occasion of births, marriages, and funerals, are quite 
inadequate to provide for their comfortable sub- 
sistence, The total number of established clergy, 
of all ranks and orders, may be taken at about 
254,000; and the sums allowed as stipends by 
government is so very small, that they are almost: 
wholly dependent on their flo ‘The revenuo 
even of the senior metropolitan, the highest dig- 
nitary in the hierarchy, did not recently exceed 
6001. or 7002. a year; and an archimandtite, or 
abbot, the class next below a bishop, had not 
generally more than from 402, to 501 a year, 
Mr. Coxe (Travels in Russia, iii, 143,) says, that 
‘besides the surplice fee, which in the poorest, 
Denefices amounts to 42, a year, and in the most 
profitable to but 202, they have only a wooden 
house, scarecly superior to that of the meanest: 
among their parishioners, and a small portion of 
land, which they gencrally cultivate with their 
own hands; while the highest dignity to which 
they can ever attain, so long as they continue 
married, is that of a prototype of a cathedral, 
whose income:scarcely exceeds 202 a year, 

The dutics of the Russian clergy of all orders 
are very laborious. There is in the family circles 
of the secular or parochial clergy a degree of 
cnlture and good manners peculiar to themselves. 
‘This description of clergymen wear long beards, 
and form, in f&ct, like the priests of old, a kind of 
distinct. class, or caste, None but the sons of 
clergymen are educated for the church; nor is 
there one instance in a thousand of any one be- 
longing to any other class entering the ranks of 
the secular clergy. The regular, or dignitied 
clergy, on the contrary, thongh often the sons of 
priests, not untrequently receive recruits from 
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among the nobles and other classes; and all the 
higher stations in the church continue to be filled 
up from their ranks, Orders and other marks of 
distinction are conferred on the Russian clergy ; 
and at present a bishop is little thought of unless 
he be decorated with the star and ribbon of some 
order of knighthood, 

The Russo-Greek church has, from an early 
period, had its schisms and dissenters. The latter 
are said to be split into about 70 sects. ‘They are 
classed under the common denomination of raskel- 
niks, The ritual, or service of the Russian church 
is contained in twenty volumes folio, in the Sla- 
yonic tongue, 

With the exception of ihe restraints laid on 
the Jews, who are excluded from Russia Proper, 
almost, all religions may be freely professed any- 
where in the empire, No member of the Russo- 
Greek church is, however, permitted to renounce 
his religion; and when a marriage takes place 
between one of its members and a person belong- 
ing to another faith, the children must all be 
brought up in the established faith, Catholics 
are very numerous in the Polish provs.; there 
are, also, large numbers of Lutherans, chiefly in 
the Baltic provinces, about 1,300,000 Moham- 
medans in Russia in Europe, with Jews, worship- 

ers of the Grand Lama, Feticists, and other 
aguns, 

Finances,-Owing to the low state of civili- 
sation in most parts of the Russian empire, and 
the want of manufactures and great towns, the 

ublic revenue is by no means 0 great as might 
be supposed from the vast extent of the empire, 
and the magnitude of the pop, The first detailed 
account of the revenue and expenditure of the 
Russian empire was issued by the minister of 
finance in May 1862, It stated the estimated 
income for the year 1862 at 295,861,839 roubles, 
or 42,265,971, and the expenditure at 310,619,739 
roubles, or 44,874,248/, leaving a deficit of 
14,757,999 roubles, or 2,108,2714. The following 
were the chief items of this financial statement :— 


REVENUE For 1862, 


Poll-tax, or Poduschnaja’ 
‘Land-tax, or ‘Obrok” . 
Mines, Forests, and Domains . 
Excise and Trade Licenses . 
Custom Dues. i . . 
randy-farming,’' or ‘Otkoupe’ 








Roubles 
28,25) 





Various Indirect ‘Taxes, 
Miscellancous Revenve 


Total. . 


295,861,839 
£42,265,977 


EXPENDITTRE FOR 1862. 


Interest on National Debt, 
Ministry of ¥ Me Seo ee 

» _ of Public Instruction 

»  oftheNavy —. 

» of du e 
Clergy and Holy Synod 
Civil and Military Pensions. 
Subventions to Railway Companies 
Other Expenses. , 














Total. . . 310,619,759 

£44 374,248 
The following were the gross sums of revenue 

and expenditure during the three years 1854-56, 


according to official statements :—- 





Expenditure Deficit 








Years Revenue 

£ £ 
1854 33,006,000 16,833,632 
1855 31,029,000 87.086 611 86,057,617 
3856 | 31,605,000 | 77,702,291 | 36;097/291 
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-According to an official report of the minister 
of finance, dated November 7, 1861, the national 
debt of Russia consisted of — 

Funded Foreign Debt Toubtes 

Dutch Loan at 4 per cent. (49,921,000 1.) 23,540,000 

English Loan at 44 per cent. (£9,500,000) 61,100,000 


wow abd 4000,000) 44,800,000 
Rothschild Loan at 5 








” ¢ 
+s. (815,000,000) 95,000,000 





Foreign Loans Contracted at varobs | yo9,157,700 
Total . . . 343,497,700 
£50,515,997 

¥nnded Home Debt : Roubtes 
Loan at 6 per cont, . + 78,993,847 


Exchecuer Bills at 4 per cent, | 
Liabilities to Banks. 








‘ Total. . . 926,616,997 
£32,872,498 

Floating Debt Ronbles 
Treastry Bil : + 825,000,000 
Polandand Finland. .  . 93,000,000 


418,000,000, 
£59,714,300 





Total . oe 


Not fully included in this account, though pro- 
perly belonging to the floating debt, are above 
£59 millions of paper money, called bills of credit, 
issued by government on the guaranteé of all the 
banks and other credit establishments of the 
empire, united into a state bank by imperial 
decree of September 1, 1859. The capital of these 
establishments, which are under the direction and 
supervision of the minister of finance, is stated 
to amount to 96,241,618 roubles, or 13,748,802/, 
‘The note circulation of Russia has increased very 
rapidly of late years, while the specie has dimi- 
nished at the same time. » 

Historical Shetch—The ancients had very little 
acquaintance with the vast countries included in 
the empire of Russia. The monarchy is usually 
regarded as having been founded by Rurik about 
anno 862, his dominions aud those’ of his imme- 
diate successors, comprising Novgorod, Kieff, and 
the surrounding country. In 980-1015, Vladimir 
introduced Christianity, and founded several cities 
and schools. But, from this period down to 1237, 
when the country was overrun by the Tartars, 
Russia, with few exceptions, was the theatre of 
civil war, In 1328 the seat of government was 
transferred to Moscow; and in 1481 the Tartars 
were finally expelled. In 1613 the house of Ro- 
manoff, whence his present majesty is descended, 
was raised to the throne; and from this period 
the empire acquired strength and consistency, 
Under Alexis Mikhailovitch (1645-1676) White 
Russia and Little Russia were conquered from the 
Poles, and the Cossacks of the Ukraine acknow- 
ledged the supremacy of the Czar, various internal 
improvements were effected, and the power of 
Russia began to be felt and feared by all her 
neighbours, At length, in 1696, Peter the Great 
ascended the throne, and the destinies of Russia 
and of the northern world were immediately 
changed. This prince, who has probably a better 
claim than any other that ever existed to the 
epithets of ‘great’ and of ¢ father of his country,’ 
gave to the arms of Russia a decided preponder- 
ance in the north of Europe; he also gave her a 
ficet: conquered large provinees on the Baltic; 
laid the foundations of the noble city which bears 
his name; and introduced among his peaple the 
arts, the literature, the customs, and, to some 
extent also, the laws and institutions of the more 
civilised European nations, The difficulties he 
had to encounter in his projects for remodelling 
and civilising his dominions were of the most for- 
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midable description; and could net have been 
overcome by any one possessed of less authority, 
or of a less stern and decided character. 

From this period Russia has progressively ad- 
vanced in power and civilisation. Under Catherine 
II. (1762-1796), a princess of extraordinary talent, 
Russia acquired a great accession of power by her 
acquisitions in Poland and on the Black Sea, 
where she has now the same ascendency as in 
the Baltic. The history of Russia, during the 
present century, is well known, ‘The attempt of | 
Napoleon 1. to dictate a peace to the emperor 
Alexander I, in the ancient capital of the czars, 
led to the overthrow of his power, and gave a 
vast accession of influence and considezation a 
Russia. ‘Chis influence has been maintained to 
the present time, notwithstanding the Crimean 
war, which for a moment humbled the military 
pride of Russia. 

RUSTCHLUK, or RUTZCHUK, a fortified city 
of Turkey-in-Europe, prov. Bulgaria, cap. Sanjak, 
on the Danube, 56 m, E, by N. Nicopolis, and 
62 m. NW. Shumla. Pop. ‘variously estimated, 
but probably about 80,000, ‘The city is built on a 
steep bank, up which the streets ascend from the 
river. Jt is surrounded on three sides by walls, 
in the manner of Turkish fortifica 3 but 
towards the river itis partly open, At its NE. 
extremity is a ruined citadel, on an abrupt height 
ahove the Danube, The streets are uarrow andi 
gloomy; on either side they present only dead | 
walls; and as in all the rest of Bulgaria and in| 
Rowmelia, each of the larger houses is a fortress | 
in itself, The governor's palace, some of the! 
mosques, and some public baths are the only | 
edifices worth notice. Many of the buildings are | 
white-washed, and their tall chimneys are visible 
at a great distance, Woollen, silk, and cotton 
stuffs are made here; avid there arc many Turkish, 
(reek, and Armenian merchants in the town, 
who carry on considerable trade with Wallachia, 
in cloth, corn, and indigo, In 1812, the Russians 
took and burned the citadel and a part of the 
town; and, in 1829, they entered the town after 
little opposition. 

RUTHERGLEN (prenounced Ruglen), a roy: 
and parl. bor. of Scotland, eo, Lanark, on the lef 
bank cf the Clyde, 2} m. SE, of Glasgow, Pc 
$,062 in T861, ‘Phe town consists of one lead: 
street, straight and well-paved, nearly 4m. in 
length, 112 ft. broad, and of the parallel lane 
ealled the Back Row, From both sides of the main 
street, which Hes in a direction nearly FE, and W,, go 
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ofa few cross lanes, ‘There are nu public buildings | 
except the par, church, a quoad suera place of : 
worship counected with the establishment, al 
chapel belonging to the Reli 

hall. 


. aud the town- 
A small cotton-mill employs about 80 
and there are two print-ficlds in the vi-{ 
cinity, a Turkey red dye-work, and a chemical { 
About 500 hand-loom muslin weavers are 
employed by Glasgow manufacturers, 

Rutherglen was created a royal bor, in 1126, at 
which time it was of more importance than Glas- 
gow, the latter being included within its muni- 
cipal boundaries, Dut in 1226, Alexander IL. 
granted a charter to Walter, Bishop of Glasgow, 
relieving his town from certain servitudes previously 
due to Rutherglen, Previously to the passing of the 
Reform Bill, in 1832, Rutherglen, unimportant 
as it has been, enjoyed the same parliamentary 
privileges as Glasgow; being united with it and 
two other towns in sending | mem. to the IL of C. 
Glasgow has since that period bdd 2 representa~ 
tives for itself; while Rutherglen joins with Kil- 
mearuock and 3 other bors. in choesi 
Registered voters 197 in 186. 
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councillors, 18; corporation revenue, 1,116/, in 
1863-64, 

RUTHIN (Welsh Rhudd-ddyn, or Rhuthyn, the 
‘Red fortress’), a parl. and man, bor., market- 
town, and par, of N, Wales, co. Denbigh, hund. 
Ruthin, in the vale of Clwyd, 17 m. WSW. Chester, 
and 45 m. NW. Shrewsbury, Pop. of mun, and. 
parl. bor., 3,372 in 1861. The town, situated on 
rising ground, chiefly E. of the Clwyd, consists of 
a principal avenue, entered by several other in- 
ferior streets. At the summit is the market-place, 
in which is the town-hall, a substantial building, 
erected in 1663, but recently repaired. The co. 
hall, a fine modern stone structure, forms with the 
gaol an interesting feature in the town. The gaol, 
enlarged by the addition of a building for female 
prisoners, has suitable arrangements for the clas- 
ication of the inmates, The church has an 
ancient structure of mixed architecture; the tower, 
S. and W, fronts, being comparatively modern, and 
much inferior to the rest of the building, It was 
made collegiate in 1310 by John de Grey, who 
formed an establishment for regular canons, and 
endowed it with valuable lands and numerous pri- 
vileges. A part of the cloisters has been converted 
into a residence for the warden of Christ’s Hospital, 
founded here by Dr. Gabriel Goodman, for the 
support of 12 decayed housekeepers, The warden 
avd pensioners are impropriators of the great 
tithes of Ruthin and Llan-Rthydd; and the warden 
is the vicar of both panshes, with an income of 
2632. a year, The free grammar-school, endowed 
with a moiety of the tithes of Llan-Klidan, and 
under the superintendence of the warden, ranks as 
one of the best in N, Wales, and is attended by 
about 50 boys. A national school is established 
here for 40 children of each sex; and there are 
Sunday schools attached to the chapels of the In- 
dependents, Wesleyan and Calvinist Methodists, 
No particular trade or manufacture is carried on in 
the town, exclusive of what is necessary for the 
accommodation of the inhabs., who are principally 
employed in agriculture. 

‘The corporation of Ruthin consists of a mayor, 
5 aldermen, and 12 councillors, The bor. unites 
with Holt, Wrexham, and Denbigh, in sending 1 
mem, to the H. of C. The parl, limits, according 
to the Boundary Act, include, with Ruthin, parts 
of the pars, of Llan-Furog, Lan-Rhydd, and Llan- 
Fair-Dy n-Clwyd, Keg. electors for the united 
bors,, 889 in J865, Ruthin is likewise one of the 
polling places at elections for the co, and the 
assize town; besides which the quarter sessions 
are held alternately here and at Denbigh. Markets, 
well supplied with corn, on Monday, and a provi- 
sion market on Saturday. 

Rathin, according to the Welsh historians, is of 
high antiquity; bu¢ we have no authentic infor- 
mation respecting it prior to the reign of Edw. I, 
who built here a magnificent castle, overlooking 
the Chwyd, on its W. bank, which he presented, in 
1281, to Reginald de Grey. The rains have been. 
restored with admirable taste by the present pro- 
prictor, Lady Grey de Ruthlin, daughter of the 
19th baron of that name, who has been a great 
benefactress to the town, 

RUTLAND, an inland county of England, sur- 
rounded by Lincoln, Leicester, and Northampton. 
It is the smallest. of the English cos., containing 
only 95,360 agres, of which about 90,000 are 
arable, meadow, and pasture. Surface, gently 
varied; air pure; and the soil almost every where 
loamy and rich, The W. part of the co., in which 
is the Vale of Catmose, celebrated by Drayton, is 
under grass, and the E. chiefly in tillage. Itis 
particularly celebrated for its wheat, cheese, and 
sheep. Estates and farms of various sizes, The 
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river Welland rans along its SE. border, from 
Rockingham to near Stamford; and there is a 
‘canal from the tiver Soar to Oakham, the princi- 
pal town, It is divided into 5 hundreds and 25 
patishes; and returus 2 members to the H. of C., 
both for the co. Registered électors, 1,774 in 1865. 
‘At the census of 1861, the co. had 4,641 inhabited 
houses, and 21,861 inhabs., while in 18-41, Rutland 
had 4,294 inhab, houses, and 21,302 inhabs. 
RYDE, a town, sea-port, and watering-place of 
England, on the N, side of the Isle of Wight, par. 
of Newchurch, and hund. of E. Medina liberty, 
5} m, ENE. Newport, Pop, 9,269 in 1861, The 








town has a handsome appearance from Portsmouth, 
about 8 


opposite to which it lies, at a distance of 
m,; its white houses, interspersed with 

and plantations, being ranged in su 
upon a tolerably steep acclivity, 1 
from the sea, backed by bold hills, and surrounded 
with cultivated Jand. sts of a principal 
street, ranning upwards from the shore, and inter- 
sected by others, some of which comprise hand- 
some detached residences, well adapted for the 
















numerous visitors who flock thither during sum- | s 


mer. It has several other churches, one of which 
is a handsome modern structure, places of worship 
for Wesleyan Methodists, Baptists, and Indepen- 
dents, with attached Sunday-schools, and an 
endowed charity school: it has, also, a small 
theatre, asscmbly-rooms, libraries, and baths. The 
accommodation for summer visitors have been 
zreatly improved within the jast few years, since 
Ryde jas risen into favour; and a pier, constructed 
on wooden piles, runs 4 m. into the sea, making 
the town accessible seaward at all times of the 
tide, Steam-boats run nearly every hour in the 
day, during summer, between Kyde, Portsmouth, 
Cowes, and Southampton; and the opening of the 
South Western railway has occasioned a great 
influx. of visitors to this and its rival watering- 
place, W. Cowes, The air is sulubrious, and in 
the environs are many agreeable walks command- 
ing fine land and sca views; but, as a bathing | 
place, Ryde is inferior to Southsea, on the opposite | 
coast of Hampshire, or to Cowes, on account of the 
shallowness of the water for a lengthened distance 
from shore. Jt has no manufactures, and its trade ; 
is principally confined to the supply of visitors and 
the inhabs. 

RYE, a parl, and mun, bor,, cinque port, market 
town, and par. of England, co, Sussex, -hund. 
Godstow, rape Hastings, on the Rother, about 
m. from its mouth, 88 m, E. by N. Brighton 
63 m, SSL, London, on the South Eastern railway. 
Pop. of parl. bor. (which comprises with the par. | 
of Ryde, that of Winchilsea, and 6 others, with a; 
portion of the par, of Brede) 8,202 in 1861. The 
town, which stands on the edge of an extensive 
teact of marsh land, running along the coast as! 
far as Hytho, consists of several regular and well 
formed streets, lined with old but respectable loo! 
ing houses, many of which command fine views of | 
the channel and surrounding country, In the} 
cutee of the town is the market-house and town- 































hall, with an old structure ealled the Ypres Tower, 
occasionally used as a gaol, A public library is | 


GACKETT'S HARBOUR, a village or town and 
port of entry of the U. States of N. America, 
state New York, co. Jefferson, on a bay at the E. 
end of lake Ontario, at the mouth of Black river, 
4L m, NE. Oswego, and 150 m. NW, Albany, 


SACKETT’S HARBOUR 


supported by subscription, and there is a small 
theatre. The church is a large cruciform struc- 
ture, with a central tower, partly of Norman and 
partly of early English architecture: the aisles of 
the cheir have fine lancet windows, and there is a 

and fine perpendicular E, window, ‘The 
living is a vicarage, in the gift of the Earl of Bur- 
lington, The Wesleyan Methodists, Independents, 
and Baptists have their respective places of wor- 
ship, with attached Sunday-schools, and it has a 
smail endowed grammar-school, an English school, 
with several almshouses and other charities. There 
is no manufactory in the town, which depends 
upon being the port and market through which 
the surrounding rich agricultural district is sup- 
plied, Some years since it is said to have been in 
a declining condition; the reverse, however, is 
now the case, and it appears to be, indeed, in an 
eminently thriving state. This is mainly attri- 
butable to the improvements lately made in the 
harbour and in the navigation of the river, which 
have made the town accessible to vessels of 200 
tons. By means of the Rother and its branches it 
the surrounding country to a distance of 
h coals and other articles; and there is a 
canal which extends the navigation as far as 
Robert's Bridge, a distance of 14 m, in a straight 
line, On the ist of Jan. 1864, there belonged to 
the port 51 sailing vessels under 50, and 51 vessels 
above 50 tons, besides 1 steamer of 21 tons, Gross 
customs revenue 463/, in 1863. The exports aro 
chietiy wool, oak timber, and bark. A consider- 
able quantity of hops is raised in the neighbour- 
hood, for the drying of which large quantities of 
Welsh coal are annually imported, 

Rye is a bor, by prescription, and is governed 
under the Municipal Reform Act, by a mayor, 3 
other aldermen, aud 12 councillors, styled ‘the 
mayor, jurais, and commonalty of the ancient. 
town of Rye, Courts of session ave held under a 
recorder; apd there is a court for the recovery of 
debts under 40s, Rye returned 2 mems. to the Ii, 
of C, from the 42 Edward IIT. down to the Reform 
Act, which deprived it of one of its members, and 
at the same time enlarged the electoral limits, so 
as to comprise with the old bor, the rest of the par, 
of Rye, the town and par. of Winchelsea, with six 
other entire pars., and a small portion of the par, 
of Brede, Rey. electors, 562 in 1865, Markets on 
Wednesday and Saturday ; fairs, Whit-Monday 
and Aug. 10. 

Rye is very ancient, but its early history is 

















little known, ° It appears to have been an original 


Cinque Port, and is mentioned as a member of 
these ports in a charter granted by Henry HT, In 
the reign of Edward IIT. the town was so consider- 
able, that it sent 9 armed vessels to the royal fles 
when the king undertook the invasion of France. 
In the next reign, A.p. 1377, it was plundered and 
burnt by the French, but it svon recovered its con- 
guence. The rise of other ports on the same 
coast during the last century, and the filling up of 
its port, vccasioned a considerable decrease of its 
importance, which, however, as above seen, it 
has now a fair prospect of in some measute reco- 
yering. 












S. 


Pop. 10,525 in 1860, The town extends more 
than a mile alofg the bay. ‘The harbour is the 
best on the lake, and is used by the American 
government for ship-building, and as a naval depot.” 
A peninsula juts out from the lower extremity of 


SAFFI 


the town, forming an inner and outer harbour, the 
latter of which has water sufficient to float the 
largest ships of war within 2 fathoms of the shore. 
Near the mouth of Black River is another equally 
good port, and vessels of the largest class are built 
at both, A considerable trade is carried on from 
this port by the lake and the St, Lawrence; and 
by the Oswego, Erie, and Welland canals. Na- 
merous vessels for the navigation of the lake are 
built here, 

SAFFI, AZAFFI, or ASFI (an. Sofia), a city 
and sea-port of Morocco, prov, Abda, on the At- 
Jantic, near Cape Cantin, and 95 m. NW. Morocco. 
Pop. estimated at 12,000, including about 3,000 
Jews, The city is built in a sterile ravine between 
two hills, being very hot in summer, and disagree- 
able in winter, as the waters from the neighbour- 
ing mountains, gccasioned by the rains, discharge 
themselves through the main street into the oceans, 
deluging the lower apartments of the houses, ‘The 
place has thick and high walls, and a palace, for- 
merly the occasional residence of the emperor's 
sons; a little way N, of the town is a small fort, 
Its roadstead is safe in summer, But in winter, 
when the winds blow from the S. or SW., vesscls 
are oblfged to run to sea, which they have been 
known to do several times in the course of a month, 
while (aking in their cargoes. 

Safli was formerly an emporinm of the European 
trade with Morocco, but its commerce has de- 
clined with the rise of Mogadore; on the founda- 
tiou of which, in 1760, the emperor ordered the 
removal thither of all the merchants of Safi, 
The Moorish and Bedouin inhabs, are fa 
and intolerant, and said to be inimical to Euro- 
peans, with whom, however, they have now Little 
intercourse, In the environs ate many Moham- 
medan sanctuaries. ‘Ihe city is supposed to have 
heen founded by the Carthaginians, In made 
times it belonged to the Portuguese, from 1508 
tu L644, 

SAFFRON-WALDEN (an, Saffron-weald-den, 
‘the woody hill abounding with saffron *), a monni- 
cipal bor,, market town, and par, of England, co. 
Essex, and bund. Uttlesford, 23  m, NNW. 

















Chelmsford, and 37 am. NNE. Lond Pop. 
5,474 in 1861, ‘Phe town, in a valley close to a 
tongue of high land, surmonnted by the church, 






comprises several good streets and a spacious mar- 
ket place, with a neat town hall, Many of the 
houses are good, and the place generally bears an 
appearance of neatness and comfort, ‘The church, 
which stands so high as completely to overtop 
the town, is an elegant structure in the perpen- 
dicular style, with an embattled tower at its W. 
end. ‘The Independents, Baptists, Unitarians, and 
Friends, have places of worship, A free gramiar- 
school, endowed by Edward VI, has an exhibition 
at Queen’s College, Cambridge; but the education 
js now conducted on the national plan, and con- 
nected with it is a girls’ school, the whole furni: 
ing instruction to about 250 children of both sexes. 
There are likewise several Sunday-schools, some 
almshouses lately rebuilt, and various other money 
charities. Saffron-Walden has several large malt- 
ing establishments, and enjoys a good retail trade 
for the supply of the numerous wealthy families in 
its vicinity ; besides which it has well-attended 
markets for corn, cattle, and provisions. The 
neighbourhood is extremely productive, and well 
cultivated; but the growth of saffron (whence the 
name of the town) hag been abandoned. The bor. 
was incorporated by Edward VI., in 1549, and is 
governed, under the Municipal Reform Act, by a 
mayor, 3 aldermen, and 12 councillors. Petty ses- 
sions for the hund, are held every alternate week, 
and there is a court for the recovery of debts under 
Vou. IV. 
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10% Saffron-Walden is also one of the polling 
places at elections for the N. div. of Essex, and 
the principal town of a poor-law union, embracing 
24 pars, Markets on Saturday; fairs, for horses 
and cattle, Saturday before Midlent Sunday, and 
November 1. 

SAHARA, or the great central Desert of Africa. 
(See AFRICA.) : 

SAID (an. Sidon), a town and sca-port of Asiatic 
Turkey, celebrated’ in remote antiquity as one of 
the greatest emporiums of the Mediterranean, and. 
as being the parent city of Tyre. Sts modern re- 
presentative is seated on the N, side of a cape ex- 
tending into the Mediterranean, 22 m, NNE. 1 
20 m. SSW. Beyrout, and 55 m. W. Dama 
Jat, 38° 84’ 5” N,, long. 349 22’ 40" E, Pop. esti- 
mated at from 4,000 to 5,000, of whom more than 
half are Christians of the Greek church, Sidon 
may be compared with Beyrout as to its pop, aint 
extent, and its streets are equally irregular and 
filthy ; but its situation is more pleasant and ad- 
yantageous, its honses are better built, and it has 
hans of considerable extent, and which would not 
disgrace any city of Europe. Most of these have 
their own ‘fountains, independent of those dis- 
tributed through the town, ‘The Aula supplies 
Said with water, which is brought from it by a 
channel kept in ill repair, for a distance of more 
than a league. ‘Ihe streets in the upper town, 
which staud upon an acclivity, are narrow and 
gloomy, being arched over in many places, like 
those of Jerusalem, ‘The lower part of the town 
is more cheerful, The bazaars are well supplied, 
especially with leather goods. Most of thé houses 
have gardens attached. On the land size the town. 
is defended by a high wall, now partly in ruins, as 
well as by a fortress, on a hill to the S., said to 
have been constructed by Louis TX. of France. 
There are several mosques, both within and with- 
out the town, 

It has been generally supposed that the ancient 
city was about 2 m, further inland, and, like many 
other maritime cities of antiquity, at some distance 
from the sea-shore, on which its port was sitnated. 
‘The non-existence of any antiquities worth notice 
at Said seems to favour this opinion; while, at a 
place called Old Sidon, at about the distance above 
stated, some traces of ancient walls-and other 
buildings are still diseaverable, There can, *how- 
ever, be no doubt that the harbour on the N. side 
of the present town was the port of the ancient as 
well as the modern town. Tere is a quay formed 
of very thick walls, in parts of which a tessellated 
pavement of variegated marbles, with representa- 
tions of animals and festoons, still exists in toler- 
able preservation, Many granite columns are 
also wrought into the wails, and others stand as 
posts to a bridge of several arches, which rans 
from the main land, to a castle built in the sea, by 
Falr-ed-Din, the celebrated emir of the Druses, in 
the 16th century. The latter, aiming to render 
himself independent of the Porte, not only. tor- 
tified Said, but, in order to make jts harbour inac- 
cessible to Turkish galleys, choked it up by sink- 
ing boats filled with the debris of ancient buildings. 
‘This measure gave a,severe blow to the commerce 
of the town, the roadstead being so insecure that 
scarcely a fisherman’s skiff can lie in it in safety 
but even af ihe end of the last century, the French. 
merchants of Said had a considerable trade with 
Marseilles, to which they exported cotton, silk, 
and woollen goods, fruits, corn, oil, scammony, 
galls, soda, and wax. At present, the principal 
resources of the inhabitants arc derived from dye- 
ing, and from the manufacture of leather and 
silk goods, 

Sidon is first mentioned in Gen. x. 15, 19, and 
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appears to have risen into importance at a very 
early period, since it i8 spoken of in Joshua as the 
‘great Zidon,’ (ch. xi. 8; xix. 28.) In the divi- 
sion of Palestine it was allotted fo the descend- 
ants of Asher, but we learn from Judges, i. 31, 
that it never came into the actual possession of 
that tribe. Its inhabitants were anciently emi- 
nent in ship-building, and were employed by 
Solomon in the construction of the temple, there 
being, among the Jews, none who had ‘skill to 
hew timber like unto the Sidonians.’ Pliny states 
that it was also famous for its glass manufactures. 
In its commercial importance it appears, however, 
to have been carly eclipsed by Tyre, and after- 
wards generally followed the fortunes of that city. 
In the inidile ages, during the Latin kingdom of 
Jerusalem, it was a lordship, and an episcopal see 
under the Tyrian primacy, The crusaders, who 
lost it in 1111, recovered it from the Saracens in 
1150; but were finally obliged to surrender it to 
the latter in 1289, Tn its neighbourhood is the 
convent of Mar-Elias, the residence of the eccen- 
tric Lady Hester Stanhope. 

SALGON, a city, river-port, and cap. of the 
prov. Gia-Dinh in French Cochin China, the for- 
aner empire of Anam. Pop. loosely estimated at 
180,000, among whom are many Chinese. It con- 
sists of two distinct towns, about 3 m, distant 
from each other, though the intermediate road be 
lined all the way with straggling houses, Pingeh, 
which has the ‘citadel, and is the seat of the go- 
vernor, is on the W. bank of the great Sai-Gon 
Tiver; whereas Sai-Gon proper, the main seat of 
commerce, is on a smaller river, which, however, 
is navigable for good-sized boats. The two towns 
are nearly of like size, The strects, which arc 
regular, and intersect each other at right angles, 
are, in some instances, of great width, Along 
these, or along canals, many of which traverse 
the city, the houses are disposed in straight 1 
and elose to each other, They are built chietly of 
mud, enclosed in bamboo frames, and plastered; 
sometimes they are tiled, but more frequently 
thatehed with palm-leaves or rice-straw, They 
have seldom more than one story; but some of 
the better sort are surrounded with an open court- 
yard, with a gate towards the street. In Sai-Gon 
proper some of the streets are paved with flags; | 
and Quays of stone and brickwork extend nearly 
a mile along the river. The citadel, in Pingeh, 
constructea by a French engineer in 1790, has 
not been completed. Tt isa quadrilateral fortre: 

















with earth ramparts, bastions, horn-works, a regu- | d 


lar glacis, esplanade, and dry ditch. No guns are 
mounted on it, thongh there are several French 
cannon in the arsenal; and at present it is not 
capable of a regular defence. ‘The interior, which 
is neatly Inid out, has barracks, officers’ quar- | 
ters, and the governor's residence, In the NE. 
part of the city, on the banks of a deep creek, 
are the naval yard and arsenal, The rice maga- 
zines, the naval arsenal, and the royal palace, a 
brick edifice, are,the other principal ‘public build- 











ings, 

Sai-Gon communicates with the Camboja river 
by a canal 23 m, in length, about 80 ft. in width, 
and 12 ft.in depth, Its foreign trade is princi 
pally with China and Siam. ‘The principal articles 
exposed for sale in the shops are Chinese earthen- | 
ware, silks, paper, and tea, A few glass botéle 
and ‘some broad-cloths may be" met with, bu 
searcely any other Earopean goods, ‘The markets | 
are weil supplied with poultry, hogs, and oxen, | 
and the flesh of other animals, less suited to a 
Enropean taste, as dogs and alligators, Fruit is 
in great. abundance, and the variety and excel- 
lence of the fish can hardly be surpassed. © The 


















SALAMANCA 
vicinity is well cultivated with rice and areca 


SAINTES (an. Mediolanumatft. Santones),atown 
of France, dép. Charente-Inférieure, cap. arrond., 
on the Charente, here crossed by a stone bridge, 
39 m. SE. La Rochelle, Pop. 10,962 in 1861. 
‘The situation of the town is good, and it is entered, 
from the S, by a finely planted promenade; but it 
is Ul laid out, and is for the most part hadly built. 
It has, however, some remarkable public buildings 
and antiquities. The cathedral was founded by 
Charlemagne, and the tower, with the principal 
entrance, is said to have belonged to the original 
edifice; but the rest of the structure dates princi- 
pally from the 16th century. The church of St. 
Entropins bas a fine steeple, constructed under 
Louis XI. A celebrated abbey was founded here 
in 1048, into which Eleanor of Guienne retired, 
4fter her divorce from Louis-le-Jeune; its build- 
ings are now converted into cavalry barracks. 
‘The sub-prefectnre, formerly the bishop’s palace; 
the hospital, originally the seminary; the Pro- 
testant church, hall of justice, public library, and 
theatre, comprise the other chief public buildings. 
Tt has cabinets of natural history and antiquities, 
a communal college, and departmental nursery 
grounds, and manufactures of hosiery, earthenware, 
dyeing-houses, and tanneries, Saintes is in the 
centre of a district, furnishing the best Cognac 
brandy, in which, and in corn’ and wool, it has a 
large trade, 

Inder the Romans, Mediolanum was one of the 
chief cities of Aquitaine. Some Roman baths 
on the banks of the river; and without the 
walis are the remains of an amphitheatre, almost 
as extensive, though not nearly in such good pre- 
servatiov, as that of Nismes: arjacent to the 
Lridge is a triumphal arch dedicated to Tiberius 
Drasus and Germaiticus, and the ruins of an aque- 
nda circus ure still traceable. Saintes was 
: cap. of the dép, Charenté-Inférieure, from 1790 
1810, 

SAINT HELENA, (See IIcena, Sr, and so 
for all the other articles having the prefix of Saint.) 

SALAMANCA (an, Salmuntiea), a celebrated 
city of Spain, kingd, of Leon, and prov. of its own 
name, on the Tormes (a trib, of the Douro), crossed 
here by a handsome stone bridge of 27 arches, 
2 m. S. by W, Leon, and 119 m, WNW. Madrid, 
Pop. 15.203 in 1857. The city stands on three 
small hills, and is surrounded by walls: streets 
generally steep, narrow, and crooked, extremely 
y, and with a decayed melancholy aspect. 
Phere are numerous public places and fountains ; 
but the only one worth notice is the Plaza mayor, 
a fine square, each side of which is 293 ft, in longth, 
surrounded by houses of three stories, all of equal 
height and exact symmeiry, with iron balconies, 
surmounted by a stone balustrade: the lower part 
is open, forming a colonnade running all round 
the square, Bull-fights are held herein June. 
Among the public edifices, by far tho largest is 
the cathedral, a Gothic building with a superfiuity 
of carving on the exterior; it is 378 ft, in length, 
and 181 ft, in breadth, the height of the nave 
being 130 ft. In the interior are some good paitit- 
ings, and a fine organ with horizontal pipes. The 
chapter comprises a bishop, 10 dignitaries, and 26 
canons, The city has also 25 par. churches; but 
few of them merit description, The church of St. 
tephen, however, which was formerly attached 
to a Dominican convent, may almost vie in splen- 
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dour of detoration with the cathedral itself. 


Salamanca has, fur many centuries, been cete- 


brated as the seat of a university, and the nurne- 
rous buildings belonging to the 
coustitute a principal feature in the eity: indeed, 


arious colleses: 





SALANKEMENT 


8o proud are the Spaniards of the collegiate edi- 
fices of Salamanca, that they somewhat pompously 
termed it Roma la chica (little Rome), The uni- 
versity was founded in 1239, In the 15th and 
16th centuries, the university of Salamanca was 
attended by from 10,000 to 15,000 students; but 
its former glory is departed, and there are now less 
than 400 pupils. Attached to the university is a 
large library, furnished with a few modern books 
and piles of scholastic divinity. 

Formerly there were 4 public and 25 private 
colleges; but many of these have fallen to decay, 
and others were destroyed by the French during 
their occupation of the city. Few of the rgmain- 
ing colleges retain any traces of their former mag- 
nificence, their most valuable effects having been 
carried off during the peninsular war, while the} 
monastic libraries were burnt by wholesale in 1836. 
Before the suppression of the monasteries, Sala- 
manca had 58) clergymen; and before the eoffers 
of the churches and convents were emptied to 
supply the wants of the state, ample provision was | 
made for the support of idleness. Every street 
swarmed with yagabonds, not. merely those who 
were proper objects of compassion, but thase also 
who, if compelled to work, would have been found 
abundantly able to maintain themselves, Mendi- 
cancy still prevails; but the want of publie sup- 
port must eventually compel the mendicants to 
apply themsclyes to Industrious callings. 

‘The manufactures of Salamanca are inconsider- 
able, comprising some fabrics of broad-brimmed 
hats (sumbreros), several tanneries, two or three 
establishments for weaving woollen cloths, aud a 
few others for making starch, glue, and earthen- 
ware, besides a pretty large manufacture of shoes, 
A weekly market is held here, and an annual fair 
in September, The suburbs abound with well- 
planted walks; the huerta, or irrigated tract near 
the river, is plansed with fruit trees; corn and 
leguminous plants abound throughout the neigh- 
Dbourhood, and thé hills, clothed with oak trees, 
are depastured by oxen, sheep, and goats, cele- 
brated for the delicate flavour of their meat. 

Salamanca, though mentioned by the cla: 
writers under the name of Salmantica, appes 
have been of little importance under the Romans, 
though a Roman road and some other monuments 
are still extant, Salamanca is celebrated in the 
history of the late Peninsular war for the victory 
gained in its vicinity on the 22nd July, 1812, by 
the Anglo-Portuguese army, under the duke of 
Wellington, over the French, under Marshal Mar- 
mont. The struggle was most severe; but the 
British were completely successful at all points, 

SALANKEMENT, a small village of the Aus- 
trian dominions, prov. Slavonia, on the Danube, 
nearly opposite to the embouchure of the Theiss, 
23 m, KE, by $. Neusatz. It deserves notice from 
its haying been the spot where the first decisive 
check was given to the progress of the Turks, A 
powerful army of the latter, commanded by the 
justly celebrated Vizier Kiuperli, was encountered 
here on the £9th of August, 1691, by the Impe- 
rialists, under Prince Louis of Baden. After an 
obstinate and well contested action, without any 
decisive advantage to cither party, Kiuperti fell, 
when ihe Tarks, panic struck by his loss, were 
toially defeated, leaving above 20,000 men on the 
field of battle, he loss of the Imperialists did 
not exceed 8,000 men. * 

SALEM, a town or city, and sea-port of the U. 
States of N. America, state Massachusetts, co. 
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X,on a tougue of laud projecting into the sea, 
and forming two inlets called N. and S. rivers, 
18m, SE. Newbury Port, and 18 m. NE. Boston, 
with both of which it is connected by raihvays. 
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Pop, 25,870 in 1860, Though not regularly Jaid 
out, it is well built and healthy; and with respect, 
to pop., commerce, and wealih, ig one of the first 
towns in New England. It has an atheneum, 
with a good library, a valuable museum, belong- 
ing to the F. I. Marine Society, numerous banks, in- 
surance offices, charitable institutions, and schools, 
a custom-house, and various public buildings, most 
of which are substantial brick edifices. The gaol 
is of stone, commodious, and spacious, In the 
centre of the town is an enclosed common, com- 
prising about 10 acres, partially planted with trees, 
The harbour, formed by South River, has yood 
anchorage; but vessels drawing more than 12 or 
14 ft. water have to be lightened at a distance 
from the wharfs, On Baker's sland, at the 5, side 
of its principal entrance, are two lighthouses, one 
being 117 ft, and the other 1263 ft, above the level 
of the sea. The town and harbour are protected 
by two forts. ‘The inhabs. of Salem have Joug 
been very largely engaged in the India and China 
trade, and both their foreign and coasting trade ix 
still considerable, They have also receutly en- 
gaged in the whale fishery. 

A bridge, upwards of 1,500 ft, in length, across 
N. river, connects Salem with Beverly, a town of 
about 6,000 inhabitants, engaged in similar pur- 
suits. Next to Plymouth, Salem is the oldest. 
town in Massachusetts, having been founded in 
1626, 

SALEM, a distriet cf British India, presid, Ma- 
dras, between the 1ith and 13th degs, of N, lat, 
and 77h and 80 degs, E, long.; having NE. and 
E., N,, and §., Arcot; SE, and §, ‘I'richinepoly; 
SW. and W. Coimbatoor, from which it is sey: 
rated by the Cavery; and NW. the Mysore ter- 
Titory. Area, 6,518 sq.m. Pop. estimated at 
nearly 1,000,000. Its whole surface is above the 
E. ghauts, and its climate is cool and_bracing, 
which makes it be much frequented by European 
invalids, It comprises the Barramaht districts, a 
tich table-land forming its N. portion. Except 
the Cavery and Poniar, it has few rivers, and no 
lakes, About three-fourths of the land is assessed 
under the ryotwar, and the remainder under the 
zemindar system. Mather more than half the pop, 
is suppe to be acliyely employed in agriculture, 
Maize, rice, and a little cotton are grown, and 
great quantities of teak, sandal, and black woods 
grow on the hills; but the principal exports are 
cloth, ghee, tamarinds, turmeric, jagghery, oil 
seeds, and iron, Tron ore is very abundant, and 
good stecl is made, Cloth is, however, the staple 
commodity, aud is manufactured for export to the 
W. Indies and America, The chief imports are 
areca nuts, silk, and black pepper. 

Salem, the chief town, and residence of the 
British authorities, stands in about lat. 11°37’ N., 
long. 78° 13’ E, It has some trade in cotton 
cloths, 

SALEMI, a considerable town of Italy, island 
of Sicily, prov, Trapani, cap, cant., on a hill, 20 
m. FE. Marsala. Pop. 13,860 in 1862. The town 
is finely situated, but has a most abject appear- 
ance, Its inhabs, are indolent, and the town 
no trade, Salemi occupies the site of the an 
Halycia, Sir R, C. Hoare (Classical Tour in Sicily, 
ii, 85) supposes that it derives its present name 
from a Saracen chigf of the ninth century. 

SALERNO (an, Salernum), a celebrated city 
and sea-port of S. Italy, cap. of prov. of its own 
name, at the foot of a hill on the NE, shore of 
the Gulf of Salerno, 17 m, SSW. Avellino, and - 
28 m, SE. by E. Naples, with both of which cities 
it is connected by railway. Vop. 24,241 in 1862, 
The moder city of Salerno is by no means 
well built; and the narrow and dirty’ streets, run- 
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ning on different levels from the immediate edge|graphia Antiqua, i, 860.) After the fall of the 
of the sea, some way up the mountain, give its; Roman empire, Salerno became the cap. of & 
interior a gloomy appearance, and afford but in- flourishing republic, the sovereignty of which was 
convenient residences; but its situation is most | contested by the Greeks, Saracens, Lombards, and 
happy, and a marina, or promenade, which skirts) Normans; the latter of whom obtained possession 
its hole length along the shore, was added by | of the city in 1076. Having been mostly burned . 
the French, aud contributes to render its aspect | down by the emperor Henry VI., it subsequently - 
from the sea extremely imposing. There is no| became a feudal possession of the Colonna, Orsini, 
port, though a broken mole, affording protection | and Sanseverini families, till it was re-annexed to 
to the smallest vessels only, offers the semblance | the royal domains by the emperor Charles V. 
of such an accommodation, ‘The principal square SALFORD, (See Maxciusten.) 
has a good public fountain, and is surrounded with| SALINS, a town of France, dep. Jura, cap. cant., 
several Gothic edifices, including the intendency, | in a narrow valley on the Furieuse, 26 m. NE. 
the new theatre, and the cathedral. ‘The houses Lons-le-Saulnier, Pop, 7,361 in 1861, The town 
are lofty, and the streets paved with lava, ‘Ancient | is walled, and commanded by two forts on ad- 
Gothie-walls, ip tolerable repair, enclose the city ;| jacent heights. Its principal ‘street is paved, and 
and on the hill above, amid the principal re- lined with substantial houses. There are several 
snaine of the ancient Salernum, is a ruined citadel. | churches, a spacious college, a public library, good 
"The cathedral, a heavy Gothic structure, is the | barra a theatre, hospital, and prison. These 
most interesting of its public edifices. It was| buildings are nearly all new, the town having 
erected by the Normans on the site of an ancient | heen destroyed by fire in 1825, Salins has several 
building, and is dedicated to St. Matthew, who is | iron-forges, stone works, and brandy distilleries ; 
said to be buried within its walls, The atrium, or | but its name and principal importance are derived 
Court before it, is spacious, and surrounded by a| from its brine springs, which were wrought in the 
portico of antique columns of porphyry and gra- | time of the Romans, They occupy a lange space 
nite (said to have been brought from Piestam, 23\in the middle of the town, inclosed by turreted 
m. SSE., by Robert Guiscard), upon which the | walls. The produce amounts to 140,000 cwts. of 
Normans constructed a range of brick arches, bent | salt a year; in addition to which a considerable 
more after the Saracenic than the Gothic or Grecian | quantity is made at Are, about 4 leagues distant, 
manner; these support a regular set of apartments. | to which an aqueduct conducts a portion of the 
In the centre is a basin of granite, 15 ft. in dia- | water of the Salins springs. 
meter, constantly filled by a fountain of excellent SALISBURY, or NEW SARUM, a city, parl. 
water. Many sepulchres are placed in the colon-] bor,, and market town of England, co. Wilts, of 
nade, and the church contains also monuments of| which it is the cap,, hund, Underditch, on the 
remarkable personages, as Roger and William, ) Avon, here crossed by three stone bridges (one of 
dukes of Apulia, Margaret of Durazzo, and the | which has ten arches), 21 m. W. Winchester, and 
restless pontiff Gregory VIL, who died of chagrin | 80 m. WSW. London, on the London and South 
at Salerno, in 1085, ‘On each side the entrance } Western railway. Pop. of parl, bor, which in- 
of the choir is a pulpit raised upon pillars. ‘Their | eludes, with the city, the extra-parochial district 
pannels are formed by tich mosaic of many colours, | of the Cathedral Close and parts of pars. Fisherton 
disposed in knots and stars, ‘The cho nlaid | and Milford, 12,278 in 1861, ‘The city is built 
with square and oval plates of verde-antique, por- | with great regularity, having six principal streets 
phyry, and serpentine: the great altar is decorated | running from N, to $., crossed by the same num- 
in the same barbarous but splendid manner. There | ber, intersecting them nearly at right angles. The 
are numerous other churches, one of which is said, | houses generally are large and respectable; some, 
Dut on doubtful authority, to be the burial place | also, laying claim to considerable architectural 
of John of Procida, a native of Salerno, celebrated | elegance. It is well paved, lighted with gas, and 
as the principal contriver of the conspiracy against | kept remarkably clean by means of brooks run- 
the French in Sicily, which terminated on the 30th | ning down the middle of the streets. The market 
of March, 1282, in the massacre known by the | place, a large open square on its W. side, has, at 
name of the ‘Sicilian Vespers.’ Salerno has two | its SE. angle, the council house, a brick structure, 
hospitals, a workhouse, three government pawn- with a Doric portico, erected at the close of the 
banks, a seminary, a royal lyceum, and a uni- | last century at the expense of the earl of Radnor, 
versity, ‘To the last belongs a school of medicine, | and since greatly enlarged, ‘The interior is divided 
which was once among the most famous in Europe, | into court-rooms and offices for the business of the 
Dut which has, for a lengthened period, lost its | assizes, quarter-sessions, and corporation, and it 
pre-eminence, But the lyceum in this town is | has several good modern portraits, On the oppo, 
said to be superior to most others in Southern | site side of the market square is a curious old 
Italy. hexagonal-shaped building, having a conical roof 
Salerno is an archbishop’s see, the residence of | supported by pillars; it is called the Poultry, or 
the provincial intendant, and the seat of a superior | Butter-cross, and was probably built in the reign 
criminal court, and of a civil tribunal, Previously | of Edward II, In another part of the same 
to the period when Naples attained to a decided | square is the public library and reading-room, 
Jead among the cities ofS, Italy, Salerno carried | founded in 1819, and supported by subscription. 
on a considerable commerce by sea; that, how- | The most striking feature in Salisbury, however, 
ever, has now wholly disappeared, though it con- | is its cathedral, which stands in the large open 
tinues to possess a pretty extensive inland trade, | space called the Liberty of the Close, on the S. 
and has two large annual fairs. Its climate is | side of the city, The situation is remarkably 
mild; but it is unhealthy fro:a the proximity of } good; the precinct or close is kept in the best 
marshes and rice-grounds, the culture of which | order, and comprises some very fine trees, which, 
eccupies many of the inhabs. as well as those in the palace grounds, serve to 
Tt is doubtful whether the ancient Salernum | embellish the views of the cathedral, The W. 
was coutiguous to or at some distance from the | front, the N. side, and the E. end of the latter are 
sea; but, on the whole, the probability seems to | ail open, and may be seen from peculiarly favour- 
be that it did adjoin the sea, or that it was within able distances; mdeed, the NE, view is perhaps 
such a short distance of it as to justify its being | the best general view of a cathedral to be had tn 
reckoned among maritime towns, (Cellarii Geo- } England, and displays the various portiuns of this 
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interesting edificé, to the best advantage. Salis— 


bury cathedral has the advantage of being built | tion of Shropshire. 


in one style, the early English, and on a uniform 
and well-arranged plan, The centre tower and 
spire (the entire height of which is estimated at 
404 ft.) are of later date, but admirably accommo- 
dlated to the style of the building, ‘The plan is 
that of a complete cathedral, having spacious 
cloisters, an octangular chapter-house, and a tower 
for a library and muniment room, ‘here are two 
transepts, each of which has an aisle castward; 
and the nave has a large N. porch. ‘Lhe extreme 
length of the church (including the Ladye chapel) 
is estimated at 474 ft.; breadth of nave and aisles, 
78 ft.; height of nave, 30 ft.; and width, including 
the great fransepts, 210 ft. 
have taken away the altar-screen, and thrown the 
Ladye chapel open to the choir; the organ-sereen, 
also, as well as a large portion of the tabernacle- 
work in the choir, is of modern construction, ‘he 
¥, window is filled with a beautiful painting on 
glass of the Resurrection, from the designs of Sir 
dosima Reynolds ; another window exhibits a 
painting on glass of, the Elevation of the Serpent 
in the Wilderness. There are other painted win- 
dows; and in various parts of the church are se- 
yeral ancient monuments, some of which are ex- 
tremely curious. The W, front is a beautifully 
enriched specimen of the pointed architecture pe- 
culiar to this church: the angles are tefminated 
by tolerably massive square towers, surmounted 
by spires and pinnacles; and over the grand cen- 
tral entrance is a series of canopied arches, beneath 
the great W. window, which is formed in three 
divisions. ‘The exterior of the church is enriched 
with a number of recesses situated in tiers at 
different, heights all round the building. Many 
of the statues still remain, and it is supposed that 
originally there must have been at least 200, The 
cloisters are remarkably magnificent, forming an 
exact square, each side of which is 182 ft. in 
length, The cathedral library is built over the 
E. side of the cloisters, and adjoining them, in 
the same direction, is the chapter-house. ‘On 
the whole,’ says Mr. Rickman (Gothic Architec- 
ture, p. 257), the cathedral presents an object for 
architectural study hardly equalled by any in the 
kingdom : the purity of its style, and the various 
modes of adapting that style to the purposes re- 
quired, deserve the most minute attention.” 
Within the close, formerly surrounded by a 
wall, and still entered by several ancient gates, 
deserving admiration, are the residences of the 
bishop, dean, and canons, ‘The deanery-house is 
epposite the W. front of the cathedral; and at 
a little distance SE., surrounded by gardens, is 
the bishop's palace, a very irregular building, in 
different styles of architecture, having been en- 
larged and repaired at various periods, from the 
middie of the 15th century down to a recent 
period, ‘The gardens are on a large scale, com- 
prising an area of several acres, well planted with 
fine, large old trees, The episcopal see was re- 
moved from Old Sarum to Salisbury under the 
authority of a papal bull, in 1217, about which 
time the cathedral was founded, the expense of 
its erection, exclusive of the chapter-house, tower, 
and spire, being estimated at 40,000 marks, or 
36,667, an enormous sum in those days. ‘I'he 
chapter comprises {besides the bishop) a dean, 
precentor, chancellor, and six canons residentiary, 
dividing ‘among them,a net revenue of 2,8002 
amually, and faving residences and separate re- 
yenues, with the patronage of 18 benefices. ‘Phere 
are likewise 31 prebendarics, besides choral vicars, 
The bishop has a large portion of the cathedral 
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extends over the whole of Wiltshire and a por- 
Salisbury has three other 
churches, one of which, St. Edmund’s, is in the 
gift of the bishop, and that of St. Thomas's in 
the patronage of the dean and chapter, St. Ed- 
mund’s is a perpendicular structure, with large 
windows and good tracery, the chancel having 
been modernised. The tower fell down, and was 
rebuilt in the 17th century. St. Thomas's is a 
large perpendicular church of good composition, 
with its tower standing on the S$. side of the S. 
aisle: it has a nave and chancel, with aisles and 
acleristory. St. Martin’s is a large church, in the 
early English style, with some more recent parts, 
The church at Fisherton is small and of mixet 
architecture, The Rom, Catholics have a hand- 
some chapel; and there are places of worship for 
Independents, Baptists, Wesleyan Methodists, and 
Unitarians, with attached Sunday schools, A 
grammar school is attached to the cathedral for 
the instruction of the choristers, and there is 
another in the city, founded by Queen Elizabeth, 
in the patronage of the corporation. ‘The bishop 
supports a good school; and there is also an orphan 
school, and the different parishes have their re- 
spective national and infant schools, There are 
several charities, among which may be men- 
tioned that of Bishop Le Poor, near Harnham 
ridge; ‘Trinity Hospital, founded in the reign 
of Richard IL, for 12 aged matrons; and Bishop 
Ward's college for clergymen’s widows, with se- 
yeral other almshouses and money charities, An 
infirmary, founded near Fisherton Bridge in 1766, 
is liberally supported by subscription; a men~ 
dicity suciety has been established with consi- 
derable success, and there are various minor 
benevolent institutions, bible, and tract. societies, 
A county gaol has been erected in Fisherton, and 
there is a small, but neat theatre, little patron- 
ised, with assembly and concert-rooms. 

Salisbury received its first charter from Henry 
Il., which was afterwards renewed by several 
monarchs. According to the Municipal Reform 
Act, it is divided into 3 wards, and ‘governed by 
a mayor, 6 aldermen, and 18 councillors, Quarter 
and petty sessions are held under a recorder; 
besides which the assize and quarter sessions for 
the co, are held here. A court for the recovery of 
debts to any amount is held monthly by ‘the 
bishop's bailiff, and it has a county court, Salis- 
bury has returned 2 mems, to the II, of C. since 
the reign of Edward L, the righ¢ of election down 
to the Reform Act being vested in the corpora- 
tion. ‘The limits of the parl. bor. were enlarged 
by the Boundary Act, so as to include, with the 
old bor,, the cathedral close, and certain parts of 
Fisherton and Milford pars., as before mentioned, 
Reg. electors 688 in 1865, Salisbury is also the 
chief election town for the S, division of Wiltshire. 
Markets on Tuesday and Saturday, with large 
cattle fairs on alternate Tuesdays. Fairs, Tues- 
day after Jan. 6; Tuesday after March 25; Whit 
Monday and Whit Tuesday for horses, and Oct, 
29 for butter and cheese, 

Salisbury owes its foundation to the removal of 
the ecclesiastical establishment from the once im- 
portant but now decayed borough of old Sarum, 
the Roman station of Serbiodunum, about 2 m, N. 
from the modern city, The quarrels between the 
troops of Henry II. and Roger Le Poor, the tur- 
Dulent prelate Bf that day, induced the latter to 
establish his clergy in a more peaceful and ad- 
vantageous situation: a city soon arose round the 
cathedral, and by the influence of the monarchs 
and clergy, soon became an important place, while 
the other fell to decay, and was ultimately -de- 
serted by its inhabs. Henry HI. granted the city 
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a charter, entitling it to the same privileges as 
Winchester, and conferring extensive local powers 
on the bishop of the see, Parliaments were occa- 
sionally heid here during the 13th and 14th cen- 
turies. The city became celebrated, after the 
death of Charles I., for the abortive attempt of 
the royalists under Colonel Wyndham, to pro- 
claim Charles {1. ‘Two large monasteries existed 
here prior to the Reformation, but there are no 
extant remains of these foundations. Among 
other distinguished individuals to whom Salis- 
bury has given birth, may be specified James 
Harris, the author of the ‘Hermes,’ and of other 
Jearaed and ingenious philulugical and metaphy- 
sical treatises, born here in 1709, Thomas Chubb, 
a clever, but not very learned, deistical writer 
of the last century, was also a native of this 
city, NW, from Salisbury stretches the vast tract 
of downs and heaths, ‘called Salisbury Plain; 
and about 6m, N. of the city is the stupendous 
monument of Stonchenge. 

SALON, a town of France, dép. Bouches du 
Rhone, cap, cunt. in a fertile plain within about | 
3m, of the canal de Craponne, and 29m, NN 
Marseilles, . Pop. 6,533 in 1861, Salon is di- 
Vided into an old and a new town, separated | 
from each other by a planted boulevard, It has 
an air of opulence, of which many larger towns 
are destitute: its streets ate regular, and it has 
niany good houses and public buildings, including 
achureh built by the ‘Templars, the par. church, 
with several curious sculptures and town-hall. On 
a ‘rocky height, at the extremity of the town, is 
an old castle, converted into a house of correction. 
It has mantifactures of silk twist, hats, soap, and 
olive oi, and a brisk general trade. The remains ; 
of a temple in honour of ‘Tiberius have been dis- 
covered here, 

LONICA (an, Thessalonica), a eclebrated 
city and sea-port of European ‘Turkey, cap, si 
jak of its own name, at the NE. extremity of the 
gulf of same name, 185 m, NNW, Athens, lat, 
40° B0' 47” N. long, 22° 57° 13” E. Pop. esti- 
mated at 70,000, of whom about three-fifths are 
‘Lurks, and the rest chiefly Jews and Franks, 
with a few Grecks, Its appearance, when ap- 
proached from the gulf is very imposing, as it 
is seen from a great distance, placed on the accli- 
vity of a steep hill, amid cypress trees and shrubs, 
surrounded by lofty white-washed walls ascend- 
ing in a triangular form from the sea, and sur- 
mounted by a fortress with seven towers. The 
domes and minarets of numerous mosques rise 
from among the other buildings, and, b 
sounded with eypresses, give an air of splendour 
to its exterior, ‘The cire. of the city walls pro- 
bably exceeds 5 m., but a great part. of the space 
within void, Its interior presents the same 
itregularity, and many of the deformities common 
to Turkish towns; but, on the whole, as respects 
cleanliness and internal comfort, it may contrast fa- 
yourably with most other placesin Turkey of large 
size and pop. The houses of the principal inbabs,, 
Greeks dnd Turks, have here, as it Yannina, small 
areas connected wilh them, generally occupied by 
a few trees. ‘The bazaars al the lower end of the 
town, are very extensive, forming several long, 
but uarrow streets shaded cither by’ trellises 
with vines, or by projecting wooden sheds, with 
branches of trees thrown across. , The dealers are 
principally Grecks and Jews; and the shops are 
well filled with manufactured goods and colonial 
produce; but in jewellery, shawls, and the richer 
articles of oriental dress, they appear inferior, 
home of the mosques are worth notiee from their 
size.and antiquity, esnecially two which were for- 
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fice, called the Rotunda, after having successively 
served as a heathen temple and Christian church, 
has been converted into a mosque: it has evi- 
dently been built on the model of the Pantheon 
at Rome, The cupola is adorned with mosaic 
work, appearing like eight frontispicces of fine 
buildings, and in the dome is a circular aperture, 
as in that of the Pantheon, A fourth mosque has 
been formed out of a fine temple of the Thermean 
Venus. ‘This was originally a perfect parallelo- 
gram, 70 ft, in length, and 38 ft, in width, sup- 
ported on either side by 12 columns of the Ionic 
order, of the most exquisite proportions, ‘The 
Greeks spoiled this beautiful building by endca- 
vouring, to make it cruciform, but the six columns 
of the pronags remain. Among the other ancient 
structures are two triumphal arches, one of which, 
now forming a part of the city walls, was erected 
to Augustus after the battle of Philippi, and the 
other of brick encased with marble, in honour of 
Constantine; on the piers of the latter are some 
fine groups im bas-relief, The Augustan gate, 
however (now ealled the Vardar gate, because it 
leads to the river of that name), is a work of 
superior taste, Its original height appears to 
have been 43 ft, but the Jower part, to the depth 
7 ft., is below the present surface; the span of 
the arch iv 12 ft. and the masonry is of squared 
white marble blocks, having inscriptions and ap- 
propriate bas-reliefs, In the middle of the city 
4s a magnificent ruin, called Jncantadas by the 
Spanish Jews resident here, supposed to have 
been the propyleum, or entrance to a circus, con- 
sisting of tive Corinthian columns, supporting an 
entablature on which are several figures much 
defaced, as large as life, and still exhibiting the 
traces of a master’s hand, ‘The castle, which 
forms a Jarge area, separated by a rampart from 
the city, bas lofty and well-built walls, and, at its 
highest point, stands the fortress surmounted, like 
that of Constantinople, by seven towers, called 
by the Turks Fedi-koule, and by the Greeks 
‘Emrdxvpyou ‘These towers, however, though oc- 
cupying the site of the old acropolis, are com- 
paratively modern, having been built by the 
Venetians, 

Sulonica, during that period of the late war, 
when the anti-commercial system of Napoleon I, 
was as its height, became an important depot for 
British goods, whence they were conveyed to 
Gennany, Russia, and other parts of Europe, 
‘They were transported on pack-horses, by long 
and laborious journies, into the centre of Europe, 
through Bosnia into Austria, and through Bul- 
garia into different parts of Hungary; the time 
occupied in travelling from Salonica to Vienna 

fs about 35 days. At all times, however, it 
has had a considerable trade, which, of late years, 
has rather incre: particularly as regards the 
importation of British cotton manufactures. The 
exports principally consist of silk and tobacco, 
wool, raw cotton, wheat, and other species of 
grain, linseed and hempseed, 

‘The intercourse with England was a few ycars 
ago principally carried on through Malta by Mal- 
tese or Greek vessels ; but the trade is now almost. 
exclusively carried on in English bottoms, Salo- 
nica has no port; but there is excellent anchorage 
in the roads opposite the town, which, from the 
configuration of the gulf, are nearly landlocked. 
Accounts are kept in piastres of 40 paras, or 120 
aspers, and the coins are similar to those of Con- 
stantinople. The weights and measures are the 
same as those of Smyrna, except that the dizivz, 
or corn measure of Salonica,=3°78 kizloz of 
Smyma, The commercial ¢ 
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diminished since the war of independence. Salo- 
nica, however, is a metropolitan see, with 8 at- 
tached bishoprics, and there are numerous Greek 
churches. The Jews, form an important section 
of tie pop.: they are chiefly of Spanish descent, 
and obtain a livelihood by commerce and retail 
trade in the bazaars, those of the lower orders 
being employed as porters on the quays or in 
similar offices. The Franks, most of whom reside 
in the Jower part of the city, consist almost ex- 
clusively of French and Germans, who have es- 
tablishments for the management of the transit 
trade, The situation is said to be unhealthy, 
especially in aucun, owing to the vicinity of the 
marshes at the head of the gulf: intéhmittent 
fevers are then exceedingly common, as well as 
chronie visceral complaints, the result of repeated 
attacks of those discases, 

Thessalonica was at first an inconsiderable town 
under the name of Therma, by which it was 
knawn to Herodotus, Thucydides, and Eschines, 
Xerxes stayed here some days with his army 
(letod, vii, 128), and it was ucenpied for a short 
time by the Athenians during the Peloponnesian 
war, “According to Strabo (lib, vii.), Casander 
changed its name to that of his wife Thessalonica, 
the daughter of Philip, and sister of Alexander 
the Groat, After the conquest of Macedonia by 
the Romans it was made the capital of the second 
of the four districts into whieh that country was 
divided; it was the residence of Cicero during a 
part of the time he continucd an exile. Valerian 
Taised it to the rank of acolony ; and it had an am- 
phitheatre, & hippodrome, and numerous splendid 
public buildings. Le is also interesting from. its 
connection with the early history of Christianity ; 
having Leen visited by St. Paul, who made many 
converts, to whom he addressed the Epistles te 
the Thessalonians. 

SALOP, or SHROPSIIIRE, an inland co. of 
England, having N. Denbigh, a detached portion 
of Flint, and Cheshire, #, Stafford, S, Worcester, 
Ilerefurd, and Radnor, and W. Montgomery. Area, 
55 acres, of which about 790,000 are sup- 
posed te be arable, meadow, and pasture. Aspect 
muuch diversified, | No part of the surface is quite 
flat; but the great plain of Salop, or Shrewsbur; 
is comparatively level. Tt extends, lengthw 
from Whitechurch, en the contines of Chesh 
S. to Church Stretton, a distance of about 30 m.; 
and fram Oswestry, on the confines of Denbigh, 
to Colebrook Dale on the E., about 28m, ‘The 
Wrekin hill rises out of this éxteusive plain on 
its E, side. The S., or rather the SW. parts of 
the co. contain several ranges of flattish square- 
shaped hills, divided by beautiful valleys, Soil 
‘rious, but generally fertile. In the E, it con- 
sists of a red sandy loam, like that of Cheshire 
jn the S, a mixture of clay and loam is most 
prevalent; and in the W. there is a good deal of 
gravelly Tight soil, The harvest is said to be a 
fortnight carlier on the E, than on the W. side of 
the co.; a difference depending partly, no donbt, 
on the’ greater clevation of the ground on the 
W. side; but partly, also, on differences of soil. 
Salop is principally under tillage ; but, in the S. 
and W. breeding and dairying are carried on to a 
considerable extent. A good deal of cheese, sold 
under the name of Cheshire, but inferior to the 
genuine article, is made in this co, The wool of 
the hilly tracts used to be of a peculiarly fine 
quality, but it has deteriorated during the present 
century in consequence of the efforts of the far- 
mers to increase the size of the sheep aud the 
weight of the fleece, The total stock of sheep in 
the co. is supposed to exceed 420,000; producing 
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produced on the borders of Hereford. Property 
variously divided; some estates being very large, 
while there are many of very inferior degree of 
size, On the borders of Wales, farms very small, 
many not exceeding 20 acres; but on the E, side 
of the co., in the vicinity of Shifnal, Wellington, 
and Newport, they vary from 100 to 500 acres or 
more, The district of Clun Forest, in the SW. 
part of the co., is divided into small freehold pro- 
perties, varying in value from 52. to 1502 a year, 
the majority beg of the smaller class, Their 
occupiers, who, in most cases, are also the owners, 
employ few labourers, the principal part. of the 
work on thcir farms being executed by themselves 
and their familics, Leases less common new than 
formerly, and farms generally held from year te 
year. Agriculture improving; but, owing to tho 
want of leases of a reasonable length, and with 
proper conditions as to management, it continues 
to be very defective. The number of corn crops, 
taken in succession, has been materially dimi- 
nished since 1820; but two wheat crops still not 
unfrequently follow each other, These remarks 
do not, however, apply to the district on the E. 
side of the co, mentivned above, where the farms 
are large; for there the tenants are active and 
euterprising, and agriculture highly improved. 
‘Turnips extensively cultivated, and, for the most 
part, in drills; few vats grown, Cattle of mixed 

reed, and rather inferior. Pork and bacon much 
used by the people, Large flocks of turkeys 
raised by some farmers, Drainage in some places 
much wanted, Principal mincral products, iron, 
coal, lead, limestone, and freestoue. With the 
exception of 8, Wales, Staffordshire, Lanarkshire, 
Derbyshire, and Northumberland, more iron is 
made in this co. than in any other co, of the 
empire, The furnaces are principally in Cole- 
brook Dale, between Wellington and Willey, E-x- 
cellent china ware, and a very superior species of 
pottery, are made at Coalport on the Severn and 
its vicinity : pipes and nails are made at Droseley ; 
carpets at Bridgnorth ; gloves at Ludlow, Some 
branches of the flannel manufacture are carried 
Shrewsbury and its neighbourhood; but by 
far the largest portion of the dannel sold in. its 
markets is brought from Merioncth and Denbigh, 
‘fhe Severn, which becomes navigable at Poole, 
co. Montgomery, traverses this co, in a SE, di- 
rection, dividing it into.net very unequal portions ; 
and it is besides intersected by very important 
canals, Itoads formerly very bad, but now a good 
deal improved, though still susceptible of much 
amelioration. Salop is divided into 15 hundreds, 
or districts answerable to that denomination, and 
216 pars. It returns 11 mems. to the H, of C., 
viz. 4 for the co, and 2 each for the bors, of 
Shrewsbury, Bridgnorth, and Wenlock, and 1 for 
Ludlow. Registered electors for the co, 9,485 in 
1863, being 5,315 for the northern and 4,170 for 
the southern division, At the census of 1861, the 
co. had 48,391 inhab. houses, and 240,959 inhabit- 
ants, while in 1841 Salop had 47,208 inhabited 
houses, and 239,048 inbabs, 

SALSETTE, an island on the W. coast of 
Ilindostan, prov. Arungabad, immediately N. of 
Bombay island, with which it is connected Ly a 
narrow causeway. Length 18 m., with an average 
breadth of about 13 m, Pop. estimated at 50,000, 
about 1-5th of wiom may be Portuguese Christians, 
There are two towns on the island, Tannah and 
Gorabunder; the first being neat and flourishing, 
with a small fort, several clurches, and a consider- 
able British cantonment. The more remote in- - 
terior parts of the island are inhabited by wild 
tribe: wing no intercourse with the Hindoos of 
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charcoal, bring it down to particular spots, whence 
it is carried away by dealers in the article, who 
deposit in its place a payment, settled by custom, 
of rice, clothing, and iron tools. 

The most remarkable objects of Salsette are the 
cave-temples of Kennery, among the most note- 
worthy Buddhic excavation in India. They are 
of various sizes and forms, being scatteréd at dif- 
ferent elevations over both sides of a high knoll. 
Delonging to a range of hills which divides the 
island into two nearly equal parts, The largest, 
and most remarkable cave, bears a great resem- 
lance to that of Carlee (which see), and was con- 
verted by the Portuguese into a charch, It is 
entered through a fine and Jofty portico in front, a 
little to the left hand of which is a detached 
octagonal pillar, surmounted by three lions seated 
back to back. On either side of the portico is a 
colossal statue of Budh, nearly 20 ft. in height. 
‘The sereen which separates the vestibule from the 
temple has in its centre a large door, above which 
are three widows in a semicircular arch ; else~ 
where it is covered with carved figures, The 
apartment within is 94 ft. in length, and 38 in 
breadth, semicircular, and. surrounded on every 
side, but that of the entrance, with a colonnade of 
octagonal pillars, Of these, 12 on either side 
nearest the entrance have carved bases and capitals; 
the rest are not finished in this manner, In the 
semicircular end is a dome-shaped rock, the daygos 
of Buddhic temples, traditionally said to have once 
supported the dee, or sacred umbrella, The roof, 
like that of the Carlee temple, is a semicircular 
arch, supported by slender ribs of teak-wood. The 
various other caves in this hill are square, or flat- 
roofed, aud attached to many are deep and well- 
ved cisterns, ‘There are other cave-temples ii 
the island, at the villages of Mompezicr, and Am- 
bowlee; and at the former are ruins of a very hand- 
some Portuguese church and Jesuit monast 

SALTA, a city of S. America, cap. of the prov. 
of its own name, republic of La Plata, on the high 
road from Buenos Ayres to Potosi, 820 m. NW. 
the former city; lat, 24° 30’ N., long. 64° 1’ 30” 
W.. Pop, from 8,000 to 9,000, ‘The town is situated 
in the bottom of a valley, through which flow the 
rivers Arias and Silleta (tributaries of the Salado); 
the latter of which has, of late years, abandoned 
its ancient bed, and secms to threaten, at no 
tant period, to burst over the low marshy grounds 
upon which the city stands, Its air is unhealthy; 
but its vicinity abounds with wheat, rye, and cattle, 
in which, and in salt, wine, hides, and mules, the 
city has am active trade. It was founded by Don 
Philip de Lerma in 158: 

SALTASII, a decayed bor., market-town, and 
par. chapelry of England, co. Cornwall, 8. div. 
hund. of Kast, 17 m. SSE. Launceston, and 4m, 
NW. Plymouth, Pop. 1,900 in 1860. The town 
stands ona steep rock, near the Tamar, from which 
the principal street runs at right angles, the houses 
rising one above another to the hill top, on which 
stands the chapel and town-hall. ‘The latter is 
supported by pillars, the open space beneath being 
‘used for a market, Streets narrow and ill-built; 
the houses being for the most part, little better 
than cottages, though chicfly of stone from the 
rock on which the town stands. The chapel is 
small; and the living is a curacy subordinate to 
the vicarage of St. Stephen, There are also two 
places of worship for Dissenters, with attached 
Sunday-schools, and a small free-school. 

Saltash, which appears to have been formerly of 
more importance than at present, is principally in- 
a" 
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from Plymouth and the surrounding neighbour- 
hood. It is likewise one of the chief entrances 
into Cornwall from Devonshire, and is approached 
hy a ferry over the Tamar, the revenues of which 
belong to the corporation. Saltash was made a 
free bor, ii the reign of Henry IIL, and returned . 
2 mems, to the H. of C. from the reign of Edward 
VI. down to the Reform Act, by which it was dis~ 
franchised, It was considered of too little import- 
ance to be included in the provisions of the Munici- 
pal Reform Act. Markets on Saturday: fairs, Feb. 2, 
July 25, and the Tuesdays before each quarter-day. 

SALTCOATS, a sea-port town of Scotland, co. 
Ayr, partly in the par. of Ardrossan, and partly in 
that of Stevenston, 24 m, SW.. Glasgow, and about 
im. S. Ardrossan, on the railway from Glasgow 
to Ardrossan, Pop, 4,778 in 1861, The town has 
some good houses; but, on the whole, is indif- 
ferently and irregularly built, and mean looking. 
It has a town-house, with a handsome spire, clock, 
and bell, Its name is derived from the salt works, 
established in the town for the production of salt, 
by the evaporation of sea water; but since the 
repeal of the duty on salt, they have been nearly 
abandoned, Magnesia, however, still continues to 
be produced to some extent. The principal de- 
pendence of the inhabs. is on the weaving and 
sewing of muslins, for the Glasgow manufactures, 
‘There may, in all, be about 500 loums so em- 
ployed; principally on lappets, gauzes, shawls, 
and trimmings. About 80,000 tons of coals are 
annually shipped here for Belfast and Dublin, A 
good deal of ship-building was formerly carried 
on; but latterly it has declined. Two congrega- 
tions belong to the United Associate Synod, and 
one to the Relief; and there is a Gaelic chapel. 
It has a subscription library, a parochial school, a 
free schoo], managed by a committee of ladies, 
and other schools, a savings’ bank, and some 
friendly societies. The harbour is very defective; 
and in this respect. it labours under great. dis- 
advantages us compared with Ardrossan, 

SALUZZO (Kr. Saluces), a city of North Italy, 
prov. Cuneo, cap. proy., at the foot of the Alps, 
on an affluent of the Po, 30 miles SSW. Turin, 
with which it is connected by railway, Pop. 
15,844 in 1862. The city consists of two portions, 
one on the summit and declivity, and the other at 
the foot ofa hill, ‘The upper town is walled, toler- 
ably well built, and has a castle, which was, for 
three centuries, the residence of the inarquises of 
Saluzzo; one of whom, between 1478 aud L480, 
constructed the gallery through the Cot de Viso. 
The lower town is the more populous and con- 
tinues on the increase, The cathedral, a handsome 
building, is in a suburb. Saluzzo has several 
convents, an intendency, acourt of primary juris- 
diction, and a royal college, It is a bishop’s sec, 
Its chief manufactures comprise silk, leather, hats, 
and hardware: and it has some trade in wine, 
corn, and cattle, Under the French, Saluzzo was 
the cap, of the dep. Stura. 

SALZBURG, a city of Upper Austria, cap. of 
the circ,, as it formerly was of an archbishopric of 
the same name, on the Salzach, a tributary of the 
Inn, 67 m, SW. Linz, and 70 m. ESE. Munich, 
on the railway from Munich to Vieuna. Vop. 
17,300 in 1857, The Salzach, which here flows 
impetuoasly between two masses of rock, divides 
the city into two portions, connected by a stone 
bridge, 370 ft. in length. It is walled, and entered. 
by eight gates ; and on a lofty point, commanding 
the town and adjacent country, is the Hohkensulz- 
berg, formerly the feudal citadel and residence of 
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chin convent. to the number of its 
churches, the profusion of marble statues, and flat- 
roofed houses, Salzburg has the aspect of an 
Italian city. Generally speaking, the city is duil 
and gloomy, and its streets narrow, irregular, and 
grass-grown, The cathedral, constructed in the 
17th century, on the plan of St. Peter's at Rome, 
is large and imposing, and has numerous monu- 
ments, sculptures, paintings, and other works of 
art, It has a fine facade of white marble, occupy- 
ing the whole side of a public square, with three 
entrances, flanked by two rows of marble statues. 
Several of the other churches are highly gilt, and 
decorated, Monasteries are numerous, but the 
number of their inmates has been much seduced. 
In the chureh of the Benedictine convent. is the 
tomb of Michael Haydn, the musical composer, 
who, as well as Mozart, was a native of Salzburg. 
‘The Mirabel palace is a handsome modern edifice. 
One of the greatest curiosities in the city is a 
gateway 420 ft. in length, cut through the solid 
rock, 

Salzburg has a military and three civil hospi- 
tals, several charitable institutions, a government 
pawn-bank, and a prison, It had formerly a uni- 
versity; but this is now reduced to a lyceum of 
two faculties, medicine and jurisprudence, with a 
library of 20,000 vols., and probably of 120 MSS., 
some of the 8th and 9th centuries, a botanic gar- 
den, aud zoological museum. In the Benedictine 
convent is another extensive library, with eollec- 
tions of coins, It has, also, a gymnasium, Ursu- 
line female school, a spacious public cemetery, a 
public museum, and a theatre, Salzburg is still 
the residence of an archbishop, who has five suffra- 
gans; and is the seat of the superior courts for the 
circle, It has manufactures of cotton vara, leather, 
starch, gunpowder, iron wire, and files, and some 
trausit trade, though this has very much dimi- 
nished, It is well and cheaply supplied with provi- 
sions, All travellers agree that it is hardly pos- 
sible to exaggerate the romantic beauty of the 
scenery of the neighbourhood, 

Salzburg is supposed to occupy the site of the 
anc, Juvaria, destroyed by Atilla in 448, In 803, 
Charlemagne and the ambassadors of Nicepho- 
rus, emperor of the East, met in this town to settle 
the boundaries of their respective empires. In the 
18th century the city became the cap. of a Lerri- 
tory, governed by its archbishops till 1802, when 
it was secwarized, 

SAMARANG, a town and sea-port of Java, on 
its oast, the cap. of a prov., near the mouth of 
the river of its own name, 240 m, ESE. Batavia ; 
Jat, 6° 56'S,, long. 110° 27° E, Pop. estim, at 
20,000, including many Chinese, It is tolerably 
well built, and is fortified with ramparts and a 
wet ditch, capable of resisting a native force. It 
has many good houses, a large church, town-hall, 
and hospital, a military school, theatre, and abser- 
vatory. Before it isa deep morass, and it com- 
municaies with the sea ouly by two raised cause- 
ways and the river: it is, however, less unhealthy 
than the lower parts of Batavia, Provisions are 
cheap; and near the town are many country 
houses. ‘The town owes its importance to the in- 
dustry of the natives in the adjoining districts, 
who raise large quantities of coifec, pepper, and 
tice. Many ship-loads of the latter are annually 
exported to China, and to different countries in 
the Archipelago, Samarang is the seat of one of 
the three civil and criminal courts, and courts 
martial in the island, and the residence of a 
governor with extensive authority. 

SAMARCAND, a city of indep. Tartary, in 
Bokhara, on the Sogd, or Zer-Afchan, 120 m, E. 
Bokhara, lat, 39° 30’ N., long. 68° 50’ 157 E. 
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Pop. about 10,000. The out-works are about 80 
m. in circ., enclosing gardens, parks, fields, and 
extensive suburbs: the inner wall surrounding the 
city is of earth, and has four gates, Samarcand 
has the appearance of having been magnificently 
built; but it is now in a decayed condition, and 
gardens, fields, and plantations, occupy the place 
of its numerous streets and mosques. “There were 
formerly upwards of 200 mosques, many of which 
were of white marble; but most. of these have be- 
come mere ruins, Of the 40 medressas, or Mo- 
hammedan colleges, only three are perfect, one of 
them forming the observatory of the celebrated 
Ulug Beg being extremely handsome, ornamented 
with bronze and enamelled bricks, Another col- 
lege, called Sheredar, is likewise of very beautiful 
architecture. The tomb of the famous Timour 
Bee, or Tamerlane, and his family, still remains; 
and the ashes of the emperor rest beneath a tofty 
dome, the walls of which are superbly adorned, 
with jaspar and agate. 

Samarcand has several bazaars, and three large 
khans, but its commercial importance is all but 
extinguished; Bokhara having been for many 
years the great entrepdt of the great caravan. 
traders, as well as the modern capital of the 
country, The ancient city, however, is still re- 
garded with high vencration by the people, and 
till a king of Bokhara has annexed Samarcand to 
his rule, he is not viewed as a legitimate sove- 
reign ; indeed, its possession becomes the first ob- 
ject on the demise of ove ruler and the accession 
of another, Paper, made of silk, is said t6 have 
been early manufactured at Samarcand ; but ordi- 
nary paper is now supplicd from Russia, The 
situation of the city has been deservedly praised 
by Asiatics, since it stands near low hills, in a 
country elsewhere plain and level, The climate is 
dry and healthy; good water is supplied frum a 
great number of fountains, communicating by 
pipes with the river, and the neighbourhood fur- 
nishes abundance of fruit, and other supplies for 
the market, 

Samarcand, which was taken in 1220 by Jen- 
ghis-khan from the sultan Mahomet, became 
under Timour the capital of one of the largest, 
empires in the world, and the centre of Asiuti 
learning and civilization, at the same time that it. 
Tose to high distinction on account of its exten- 
sive cornmmerce with all partsof Asia, It was re- 
united to Bokhara by Abdullah at the close of the 
16th century, sinee which it has gradually fallen 
to its present rank as a mere provincial town; and 
the traveller may now search in vain for its an- 

nt palaces, the beauty of which is now eulo- 
d by the Arab historians, 
SAMBOR, a town of Austria, prov. Galicia, 











cap, cire. of same name, on the Dniestr, 44 m, 


SW, Lemberg. Pop, 10,507 in 1857. The town 
is tolerably well built, and has several R. Catholic 
and United Greek churches, an hospital, a criminal 
tribunal, mining court, salt intendency, and gym- 
nasium. Its inhabs, are employed partly in’ the 
manufacture and bleaching of linens, and partly in 
making salt, Rhubarb is cultivated in the neigh- 
bourhood, 

SAMOS, a famous island of the Aigcan Sea, 
now belonging to Turkey, off the W, coast of Asia 
Minor, from which it is separated by the narrow 
strait called the Little Boghaz, only 2 m. across, 
It has on the N, the Gulf of Scala Nova, is about 
30 m, in length, E. and W., by about 8 or 9 in 
mean breadth; Mount Kerki, on its W. extremity 
(an. Catabates, from its collecting clouds and 
generating thunder}, being in lat. 87° 43’ 48” N., 





long. 26° 38’ 21" I, Pup. estim. at 50,000, A 
chain 9f mountains runs from one extremity of the 
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island to the other: most of them are covered, as 
in antiquity, with forests of oak and other timber, 
though in parts they are precipitous and bare. It 
has several extensive valleys, especially on its S. 
shore, which, being well-watered by streams from 
the hills, produce, even with the most deficient 
culture, excellent crops of wheat and other grain, 
with olives, figs, oranges, and other fruits, wine, 
silk, and cotton, In antiquity it was celebrated 
for its extraordinary fertility ; it was then, also, 
cultivated with the utinost care, and the walls still 
exist which were built to form the sides of the 
mountains into terraces, and to facilitate their cul- 
ture, It still continucs to be the most productive 
island of the Archipelago, It annually exports 
considerable quantities of corn; from 25,000 to 
80,000 cantars grapes, and about 15,000 barrels 
raisins. ‘The only thing which Strabo did not ad- 
mire in Samos was its wine (lib. xiv.); but when 
properly made, its museadel is very superior, Oil 
and valonia are also considerable articles of ¢x- 
port, Wolves and other wild animals occasionally 
commit ravages among the oxen and sheep; 
poultry are ollent, and partridges exceedingly 
abundant. Exclusive of marble, it produces iron, 
load, and even the precious metals. : 
Having voluntarily surrendered to the Turks, 
this island has been jess harshly treated by them 
than most qthers in the Archipelago. Tt, however, 
zealously espoused the cause of the other Greeks 
during the revolutionary struggle ; and, though it 
was assigned to the sultan by the treaty which 
recognised the independence of Crreece, the inhab, 
rofused at first to submit to his officers. Previously 
to this event, the government of the nd was 
substantially vested in three prima’ 3, chosen by 
the inhabs, But this would seem to bave been 
no great. boon. Besides heing oppressed by the 
agents of the Sultan and the Primates, the island 
has, also, been tleeeed by a swarm of Caloyers, 
Papas, and other Creek priests, The present cap, 
of the island, called Khora, or Megali-khora, is on 
its $8, side, about 2m. from the sea, on the lower 
extremities of a mountain, on the ascent of which 
the citadel of the ancicnt city was situated. 
‘Though not without some good houses, it is a 
miserable town, having stony, steep, unpave i, and 
hardly passable streets. Vathi, on the N, side of 
the island, is larger than Khora, and has an ex- 
cellent harbour; but it, also, is a wretched place, 
With streets from 6 to 8 ft. in width, execrably 
paved and stecp. : he 
Pam ‘carly attained to great distinction. She 
was one of the most powerful of the states be- 
Jonging to the Ionian confederacy ; and was able, 
by means of her fleets, to maintain her independ- 
chee afver Crosus and Cyrus had reduced the 
states of Towa, on the Continent, The city of 
Samos, on the $. shore of the island, was extensive 
and populous, strongly fortified, and adorned with 
many noble public buildings. Among the other 
great works executed by the Samians, Herodotus 
specifies a tunnel, which they had carried through 
a mountain, to convey a supply of water to the 
city; an immense mole, constructed for the sc- 
cnrity of the harbour (of, which the remains 
still exist), about 120 f& in height, and which 
advanced in a curved Jine about 4 m, into the 
sea; and the largest temple of which he (Hero- 
Gotus) had any Knowledge. (Herod, lib. iti, eap. 
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this temple to which the venerable historian 
alludes was dedicated to Juno, and stood a 
little to the W. of the city near the Imbrasus. 
‘ye island, indeed, was especially sacred to Juno, 








SAMOS 


says Virgil, speaking of Carthage, where the god- 
dess had also a temple— 

Quam Juno fertur terris magis omnibus unam: 

Posthabita coluisse Samo. —— 

ZExruwos 1. lin, 19, 

The’ statue of the goddess in this temple was 
very ancient, having been the work of Sinilis, a 
contemporary of Dedalus, Among other statues 
in and near the temple, were those of Jupiter, 
Minerva, and Hercules, by Myton, one of the 
most celebrated sculptors of antiquity. Mark 
Antony carried off these statues to Rome; but 
Augustus made those of Minerva and Hercules be 
returned to Samos, retaining only that of Jupiter, 
‘The Hérean games, instituted in honour of Juno, 
called by the Greeks ”"Hpa, were celebrated here 
with extraordivary splendour, Like other great 
femplcs, that of Juno Was an asylum for all who 
implored the protection of the goddess; and 
‘Tacitus notices the arrival of deputies from Samos, 
at Kome, praying that the vetustum Asyli jus 
might be confirmed, (Annal. iv. cap. 14.) The 
subsequent history of this famous edifice is but 
little known, It has, however, fallen a sacrifice 
to the ravages of time, or of barbarians, or both, 
When visited by Tournefort, more than a century: 
ago, portions of two columns were al) that re- 
mained standing. Among other things Samos 
was famous in antiquity for its pottery, which was 
everywhere in great request; and the art of 
manufacturing it is even said to have been dis- 
covered in this island, 

‘The government of Samos experienced the mu- 
tations common to the governments of most. Greek 
states, Originally it had kings, who were super- 
seded by a mixed government, inclining some~ 
times to democracy, and sometimes to oligarchy ; 
while occasionally it was subject to tyrants. Of 
the latter, the most celebrated is Polyerates, who 
attained to the sovereignty in the 6th century 
n.c. His object seems to have been to retain the 
governnient partly by force, partly by corrupting 
and reducing the inhabs., and partly by engaging 
them in schemes of foreign conquest. (Mitford's 
Greece, i, 450.) At a perivd subsequent to the 
lcath of Polyerates, who was inveigled and cra- 
tied by the satrap of a neighbouring proviuce, 
the Samians were attaked by the Athenians, under 
Pericles ; who, after an obstinate struggle of nine 
months’ duration, succeeded in reducing their eity 5 
and ata somewhat later period it received a colony 
from Athens, During the contest between Mark 
Antony and Augustus, Samos was, for a while, the 
head quarters of the former and of Cleopatra, who 
kept court here with more than regal magnificence, 
After Augustus had become the master of the 
Roman world, he passed a winter in this island, 
which he restored to its freedom, and at the same 
time conferred on it other marks of his favour, 
It afterwards became subject to the Greek empe- 
rors; and finally, in the 16th centnry, to the 
Turks, nnder whose bratalising sway it’ bas becn 
reduced to the miserable state in which we now 
find it. 

Of the many illustrious individuals that Samos 
has produced, Pythagoras is by far the most dis- 
tinguished. ‘The era of his birth is not quite 
ascertained, but it appears to have occurred about 
580 years B.c. He early visited Egypt and other 
ancient seats of learning; but, on bis return from 
his travels, being, as is said, dissatisticd with 
Polycrates, he emigrated to Magna Grecia, and 
founded at Crotona a school of philosophy, that 
speeilily attained to the highest eclebrity. ‘Samos 
alse gave birth to Rheeus, said by Iferodotus to 
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Anacreon was among the distinguished guests 
invited. 

‘The narrow strait between Samos and the main- 
land is famons in ancient history for the great 
victory gained in it and the adjacent promontory 
of Mycale, over the ficet and army of Xerxes, on 
the same day that the forces he had left in Greece, 
under Mardonius, were destroyed at D’latea, 

SANA, a city of Arabia, the cap. of Yemen, and 
the residence of the Jmam, in a valley from 6 to 9 
m, in breadth, and 4,000 ft, above the level of the 
ocean, near the head of the Shab river, andabout 130 
m, NNE. Mocha. Pop. estimated at 40,000, The 
city is walled ; as is also its suburb of Bir- zab, 
which was open in Nicbuhr’s time. ‘fhacity and 
suburb, together, are said to be 54 m. in cite, The 
walls are mounted with canuon, but these are in 
bad condition, At both the E, and W. ex- 
tremities of the city is a castle, having each a 
palace of the Imdm, The streets of Sana are 
harrow, though broader than those of Mocha, and 
some other Arabian cities. A handsome stone 
bridge is thrown across the principal street, down 
which a stream of water rans in wet weather, 
Jlouses principally built of brick, with open holes 
for windows, closed when necessary by wooden 
shutters; but some, belonging to the higher 
classes, have glass windows, beautifully stained, 
The palaces are built of hewn stone, plastered over 
with grey-coloured mortar, All the private resi- 
denees in Sana appear to be furnished with foun- 
tains. ‘There are about 20 mosques, very clabo~ 
rutely adorued, many having their domes gilt, 
especially those in which are the tombs of the 
Imams. The public baths are bot! numerous and 
youl: they are on the same plan as those of 
Egypt, and ‘a favourite resort of the merchants, 
‘who aicet here to discuss the state of trade, and 
the news of the day over their cup of keshr, and 
their never-failing hookah, A part of the city is 
appropriated to the Jews, who amount to about 
3,000, Each pays about a dollar a year for per- 
mission to reside; and a sheikh is appointed, whe 
is responsible for the regular payment of this im- 
post, and of the heavy taxes aid upon their vine- 
yards and gardens. ‘The Jews subsist chiefly by 
the sale of silver ornaments, gunpowder, and 
liquors, and many by Working as com~ 
mon artisans, such as shoemakers. ‘There are also 
many Hlindoos among the population, who, like 
the Jews, are obliged to conceal as much as possible 
the property they possess, for fear of exaction. 
The Mohammedan merchants are generally 
wealthy, and live in good style, ‘The principal 
trade in’ Sana is in coffee, the city being in the 
heart of the coffee country of Yemen, The article 
is brought into the market in Dee. and Jan.; aud 
considerable quantities of it are retained in the 
warchous Jt is, however, little used for home 
consumption, the favourite beverage heing eshr, 
an infusion of the husk. The coffee-husk ac- 
corditigly fetches here the higher price of the twa, 
from 4 to 12 dollars per 100 Tbs. being paid for it. 
Very fine silk goods are exposed for sale in the 
bazaars, ‘The imports are principally piece goods 
and Persian tobacco; with dates, and a great 
quantity of thread, or rather twist for weaving. 
Glass is in_great request, and is principally sup- 
plied from Eyzypt. ‘The import duties at Sana are 
so slight as to be almost nominal. 

Tne climate is too dry to be healthy; rain scl- 
dom falls, aud famine appears to be a frequent 
result. Some inscriptions, supposed to be in the 
ancient Himyari character, have been discovered 
here, bat travellers have hitherto found few, or no 
than antinntiios ‘Ihe creater nert of the fortif- 
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have been the work of the Tarks, who held the 
sovereignty of the country till about two centuries 


ago. 

SANDWICH, a cinque-port, mun. and parl, 
bor. of England, co, Kent, lathe St, Augustine, 
hand, Eastry, on the Stour, about 2 m, from its 
mouth, 65 m. E, by S. London by road, and 98 m. 
by South Fastern railway. Pop. of munie. bor, 
2;944, and of parl, bor. 13,750 in 1861. The parl. 
bor. comprises the pars, of Deal and Walmer, and 
the extra-parochial hamlet of St. Bartholomew, 
having an aggregate area of 3,810 acres. Sand- 
wich is divided into the three pars. of St. Mary, St. 
Peter, and St. Clements, It 1s washed on the NE, 
by the river Stour, and surrounded on every other 
side by a dyke, the remains of its old fortification. 
It is irregularly built, and has a more ancient 
appearance than, perhaps, any other town in the 
county, ‘The streets are well paved aud lighted, 
and the inhabs. are supplied with excellent water 
from the river, and from a spring which rises near 
the Eastry, and is brought to the town by a canal, 
3m. in length, St, Clement's church is a spacious 
building, with a massive tower of Norman archi- 
tecture rising from four semi-circular arches in the 
centre of the building, and supported on strong 
piers, In some parts it is curjously ornamented. 
The living is a vicarage, with a net income of 
BLO/ a year. St, Mary's is also a vicarage, worth 
liza year. Both the foregoing pars. are in the 
wift of the arehdeacon of Canterbury, St. Peter's 
is a rectory, in the gift of the crown and the eor- 
poration of Sandwich alternately, worth 1442 a 
year net. There are places of worship for In- 
dependents and Wesleyans; two hospitals, one 
founded in the 12th century, and accommodating 
16 residents, who must be freemen ; the guildhall, 
built in 1579, and a new house of correction, con- 

rise most of the remaining public buildings, The 
ree grammar school of Sandwich was founded in 
the reign of Elizabeth, and received considerable 
endowments in Jands'in 1563. Its governors are 
the mayor and corporation: it has four scholar- 
ships in Lincoln College, Oxford, of which two are 
in the appointment of the governors of the school, 
and two in that of the rector and fellows of the 
college; and four in Caius College, Cambridge, 
nominated in a similar manner, — It has, alsv, 
national school and other charit The town 
has no manufactures, and its trade is trifling, con- 
sisting principally in the iinportation of coal for 
the use of the town and neighbouring country, 
The scheme of straightening the course of the 
Stour to the sea, so as to fourm a canal has been 
abandoned for want of capital and enterprise. 

Sandwich was first incorporated by Edward III. 
Its corporation consists of 4 aldermen and 12 
councillors, styled the mayor, jurats, and common- 
alty of the town and port, Their jurisdiction 
extends over Ramsgate, Sarr, and Walmer, and 
did formerly over Deal, which are all members of 
this cinque port. Sandwich has, howeyer, no 
commission of the peace, except upon petition or 
grant, It has sent 2 mems,, usually styled barous, 
to the H. of C., since the 42nd of Edw, TTL Pre- 
viously to the Reform Act, the right of voting was 
in the freemen, resident and non-resident, the 
freedom being acquired by birth, gift, marriage, 
apprenticeship, ownership, and residence. Reg, 
electors in the gew parl. bor., 1,073 in 1865, 

Sandwich, formerly called Lundenwick, appears 
to have risen into consequence, on the decline of 
Richborough, the an, Rhuézium, about the 6th 
century. Lt was long a place of considerable trade, 
‘and continued, till a comparatively late period, to 
be a kind of out-port to London, many goods 
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SANDWICH ISLANDS. (See Potynzsia.) 

SAN FRANCISCO, a city and sea-port of the 
U, States, in California, on the S. promontory 
bounding the great bay of San Francisco, inside 
the bay, and a little to the S. of its entrance from 
the Pacific, lat. 37° 48’ 80” N. Jong. 122° 27’ 23” 
W. Pop. 46,802 in 1860, The growth of this city 
lias been quite extraordinary. In the early part 
of 1848 it consisted only of a few rude cabins: 
whereas it has now an exchange, a theatre, a 
custom-house, many churches, and other public 
buildings, with great numbers of private houses, 
many of which are of wood, but many, also, of 
adobe (sun-dried bricks), with a vast number of 
attached tents and booths, San Francisco is 
indebted for this tran$formation to the discovery 
of the gold deposits in the beds of the tributari 
of the San Joaquin and Sacramento rivers, whi 
fall into her bay. Such, however, are the adv: 
tages of her situation, and the fertility of the 
jacent country, that the exhaustion of the gold 
deposits, though it might check for a while, would 
not permanently affect the growth of the city, or 
the extent of her trade. San Francisco stands on 
asandy level; and, during the wet season, when 
it is most crowded, the streets were, at first, mere 
puddles, into which carriages sunk to the axles; 
while, in the dry season, the annoyance from 
dust was all but intolerable. But these incon- 
veniences have been, to @ great: extent, obviated 
by flooring the streets, or covering them with 
stout planks, a process which has been carried to 
& great extent, and has had the most complete 
success, ‘The city has suffered much from fires. 
‘These, however, have been speedily repaired ; and 
in a few weeks, no traces are seen of the most de- 
structive conflagrations. According, however, as 
houses of brick or stone are substituted for those 
of wood and for tents, fires will become less fre- 

uent and less destructive. ‘Lhe pop. of 
francisco is the most motley that can be imagined, 
for, though Americans predominate, a large ad- 
mixture is to be secu of adventurers from all parts 
of the world, Gambling is very prevalent ; and i 
perhaps, carried on to a greater extent here, durin, 
the rainy season, than in any other place cither in 
the new or the old world. But this is the natural 
result of the circumstances under which the pop. 
hhas been brought together; and the passior 
no doubt, abate as the circumstances in which it 
originated change ot lose their influence. 

‘The bay of San Francisco has a narrow entrance, 
but within it expands into one of the noblest 
basins that is anywhere to be met with, having a 
coast-line ef about 275 m. The town has already 
become the scat of a very extensive trade, and 
will, most likely, be the grand emporium of the 
vast territory belonging to the U. States on the 
Pacific. The trade with China, Australia, the 
astern Archipelago, and the Polynesian Islands, 
is even now considerable, and several ships have 
heen fitted out for the whale fishery. 

SANQUHIAR, a royal and parl. bor. of Scotland, 
co, Dumfries, in the valley of the Nith, and near 
the Jeft bank of that river on the road from Dum- 
fries to Ayr, 26m. NNW. the former. Pop. 1,754 
in 1861, “The town consists principally of a main 
street along the line of the high read. It has a 
town-hall, with a tower and clock, a handsome 
par, church, built in 1823, a Free ehurch, 2 chapels 
in connexion with the Associated Secession Church, 
and a chapel for Anabapti ith a parochial 
and other schools, a subscription library, and a 
savings’ bank, The inhabs. are principally de- 
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manufacture at Crawick Mill, about 1 m. from the 
town. 7 

Sanquhar seems to have derived its origin from 
its fine old castle, now in ruins, This, which 
formerly belonged to the lords of Sanqahar, having 
been purchased in 1630, by an ancestor of the last 
duke of Queensberry, became, on the demise of 
the latter, with other vast possessions in Dumfries- 
shire, the property of the family of Bucclengh. It 
was created a royal ber. in 1596, and is united 
with Dumfries, Annan, Lochmaben, and Kirkeud- 
bright iv sending 1 mem, to the H. of C, Reg, 
electors, 56 in 1865, Corporation revenue, 1372, in 
1863-64. 








CRUZ. (See TENERIFFE.) 

‘ANDER (an, Portus Blendium), a city 
and sea-port on the N. coast of Spain, cap, prov. 
of its own name, on the W, side of the bay of the 
same name, running into the Bay of Biscay, 50 m. 
WNW. Bilbao, with which, and Madrid, it is con- 
nected by railway. Pop. 24,702 in 1857, The 
city is built on the slope of a hill, and has wide 
streets lined with tolerably respectable houses, the 
principal public edifices being the cathedral, 2 par. 
churehes, and 3 hospitals, It is a thriving town, 
with a considerable number of new houses, and 
the chief sea-port of Old Castile, it having been 
the object of the government for some years to 
make it one of the principal marts for the supply 
of Madrid, It has a large trade with Cuba, to 
which it sends the wheat of Castile, mills being 
erected in the neighbourhood for converting it into 
flour previous to embarkation. The exportation 
of wool is shared with Bilboa ; but it has a superi- 
ority over that port from its greater proximity to 
the wool-bearing districts. There are iron mines 
in the neighbouring mountains, but have becn 
little wrought, The astillero, or building estab- 
iment of the marine, formerly much emploved, 
is now almost in rains; and ‘the forests of the 
Montana, which once supplied Spain with nearly 
all the timber for the navy, are now seldom used, 
except for the supply of fuel. 

‘The harbour of Santander is large, well shel- 
tered, easily accessible, and sufficiently deep 
for all trading vessels, The* vicinity, produces an 
abundance of wheat and other grains, fruits of 
several varicties, and large quantities of cattle; 
the coast also swarming with salmon ami other 
kinds of fish. 

SANTAREM (an. Presidium Julium), a river- 
port and town of Portugal, formerly the residence 
of the court, prov. Estremadura, cap, Comarca, on 
the ‘Tagus, 45 m, NNE, Lisbon, Pop, 8,590 in 
1858, "The town is built on a hill, and consists of 
8 separate parts; the Marivalla_on the summit, 
the Ribera on the E, declivity, and the Alfange on 
the W, and &., descending to the river's bank, and 
commanded by the fortress of Alcazaba, Only 
a few portions of its ald walls remain. It is well 
built, and has some good public edifices ; but these 
are much neglected, and severa} have almost fallen. 
to ruin since the removal of the court to Lisbou, 
in the 14th century. Besides numerous churches 
and convents, Santarem has several hospitals and 
asylums, and two Latin schools; and it is the seat 
of the Patriarchal seminary, the highest ecelesius- 
tical establishment in the kingdom, Its environs 
are fertile and well cultivated, and it has an active 
trade with Lisbon. 

SANTORINI, (an. Thera), an island of the 
iEgean Sea, belonging to the 8. Cyclades, 65 m. 
E, from the nearest point of Crete, Mount. St. 
Elias, the highest point of the island, being in 
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the W., forming a bay, sheltered by the islands 
‘Therasia, and Aspronisi. ‘The island has a dismal 
appearance from the sea, consisting wholly of 
black volcanic rocks, without wood, rivers, or 
rivulets; but it has, notwithstanding, some very 
fertile districts, the decomposed voleani¢ rocks 
and ashes aupplying a fruitful soil, which being 
carefully cultivated, produces corn, cotton, and 
large supplies of wine, The inhab, have no 
water, other than that which they collect in 
cisterns ; and the calcined rock, being of a light 
consistency, the houses are rather excavated in 
it than built. Pyrgos in the centre of the island, 
near the seat of the ancient Thera, and Scaros, on 
the coast of the bay, are the only towils of any 
consequence, ‘Ihe inhab. are very industrious ; 
and have sustained Jittle other inconvenience from 
the Turkish dominion except that of paying the 
tribute due to the Porte, 

Jt was the general opinion of the ancients, that 
this island, and others in its vicinity, had been 
thrown up from the bottom of the sea: and Pliny 
gays that this event occurred in the 4th year of 
the 135th Olympiad.  (Ilist, Nat. lib, ii, eap. 87.) 
No doubt, however, this date is erroneous; as it 
appears from Herodotus that the island was 
inhabited 1,550 years B.c,, or 1313 years before 
the epoch assigned by Pliny for its appearance. 
(Herod, lib, iv., caps. 147, 148, and 161.) Pro- 
bably, unless the date given by Pliny be vitiated, 
he may have referred to some eruption that had 
vecasioned an enlargement of the island. ‘The 
convulsions of which it was anciently the theatre, 
Jiave not been suspended in more modern times ; 
a new island having been thrown up near its coast 
jn 1573, and another in 1707, each being preceded 
by a violent yoleanic eruption. In remote an- 
tiquity it was called Calliste, or the beautiful, an 
epithet that never could have been applied to it, 
had its appearance then been at all like that 
which it now exhibits. The ruins of its ancient 
city, Thera, on the hill now called St. Elias, 
evince its extent and magnificence. 

SANTOS, a town and sca-port of Brazil, prov. 
St. Paul, in a low and unhealthy tion on the 
N. side of the island St. Vincent, EK. St. 
Paul, lat. 238° 46 15” S., long 
Pop. estim, at 10,500, Santos is a place of con- 
siderable trade, being the storehouse of the great 
captaincy of 8. Paulo, and the resort of many 
vessels trading to the Rio de la Plata. It is 
tolerably well built, Several rivulets flowing 
from the mountains unite in one great river a 
little above the town, ‘The port is formed by the 
continent and the island St, Amaro, There are 
two entrances, but that of the S. is alone navigable 
by large vessels; the other, which is formed by 
the river Bertioga, being fit only for small craft, 
‘The harbour admits ships of large burden, which 
are sheltered from all winds except those from 
the SSW. round to the SE, The part called the 
Narrows is defended by 2 forts. 

Though the commerce of Santos will not Lear 
to be compared with that of Rio or Bahia, it is 
very considerable, Sugar is the great article of 
export, but the shipments of it have latterly béen 
decreasing. The imports are similar to those of 
Rio de‘Janciro. 

SAONE (HAUTE), a dep. of France, reg. E.; 
between Jat, 47° 15’ and 48° N., and jong. 5° 35° 
and 7° E.; having N. the dép. Vosges, E. Haut- 
Rhin, 8. Doubs, aud W. Cote-d’Or and Haute- 
Marne, Length NE. and SW. about 70 m., breadth 
varying from 25 to 40m. Area, 533,992 hectares. 
Pop. 317,183 in 1861, In the N. and % are the 
‘Vosges mountains, and their ramifications, - ‘The 
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Sane traverses the dép. throughout. its centre. 
The Oignon forms its SE, boundary. There is a 
considerable extent of rich soil. The arable lands 
ate supposed to comprise 256,103 hectares, mea- 
dows 58,923 do., vineyards 11,769 do., and woods 
154,230 do, Agriculture has made some progress 
within the present century; but it is still very 
backward. The produce of corn and pulse ex- 
ceeds the demand for home consumption. Wheat, 
oats, and barley, are the prineipal crops. ‘The 
vineyards form a principal source of wealth, The 
produce may be estimated at about. 350,000 hectol, 
a year, The wines of Ray, Charicy, Navenne, 
Quincy, Gy, and Champlitie-le-Chateau, are the 
best, they.have a fine colour, body, and may be 
kept for a long time. Near the Vosges, large 
quantities of cherries are grown for the manu- 
facture of Rirschwasser, Timber is an important. 
product : and the annual produce of wool is esti- 
mated at 130,000 kilogr, In minerals, this dép, 
is one of the richest in France. Jts iron forges 
employ about 5,000 hands; and bar iron, iron 
plates, and wire, steel, and various iron goods are 
made to the annual value of 14,000,000 fr. Glass 
and earthenware, cotton goods, paper, and hats, 
are also produced: the exports are, however, 
mostly confined to agricultural products, and iron 
goods, Haute-Sadne is subdivided into three 
arronds,: chief towns, Vesont, the cap, Gray and 
Lure. 

SAONE-ET-LOIRE, a dép. of France, reg. EF. 

rincipally between the 46th and 47th degs, of N. 
lat., and Jong. 3° 40’ and 5° 30’ E., having N. 
Cote d’Or, EK. Jura and Ain, 8, Rhone and Loire, 
and W, Allierand Nievre. Area 856,472 hectares, 
Pop. 582,187 in 1861. The E. and W. parts of 
the dép. are level; the centre is mountainous, 
the mountains dividing. the basins of the Loire 
and the Sadne, These two rivers are, however, 
united in this dép. by the Canal du Centre, 
Nearly half the surface consists of a rich and 
fertile soil, The arable lands are supposed to 
comprise 456,323 hectares, meadows 126,655 do., 
vineyards 37,936 do,, and woods 150,694 do, The 
produce of corn exceeds what is required for the 
consumption of the dép.: potatoes form the staple 
food of the inhabs, of the mountains, Some of 
the vineyards in this dép,, especially those in the 
arrond. of Chalous-sur-Saéne, produce wine that 
ranks in the first class of Burgundy. The wines 
produced in the other districts are known in com- 
merce by the name of vins de Macon, They are 
excellent as vins ordinaires, but cannot be com- 
pared with the first-rate growths. The produce of 
wine is estimated at about 500,000 heetol, The 
arrond. Charolles has some fine pastures: and is 
supposed to possess 250,000 head of cattle, and 
403,000 sheep, being a much larger stock than in 
any of the neighbouring deps, A great number 
of hogs are reared. Out of 129,312 ptopertics 
subject to the contrib. foncitre, 70,987 are assessed 
at less than 5 fr,, 26,308 at from 6 to 10 fr, and 
22,347 at from 10 to 20 fr.; and 269 at 1,000 fr? 
and upwards, Coal, iron, manganese, and marble 
are raised; the glass and iron works and pot- 
teries are important. The commerce of the dép. 
centres principally in Chalons-sur-Sadne, ‘This 
dép. is divided into five arronds.; chief towns, 
Macon, the cap., Autun, Charolles, Chalons, and 
Louhans. 

SARAGOSSA, ZARAGOZA (an, Cesarea Au- 
gusta), a city of Spain, kingdom of Aragon, proy. 
of its own name, in a tine plain on the Ebro, 
crossed here by two bridyes, 87 m, SE. Pampcluna, 
156 m. W. by N. Barcelona, and 176 m, ENE. 


Madrid, on the tailway from Barcelona to Madri 
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marked by a wall partly of turf and partly of stone, 
and there ara 8 principal and 2 smaller gates, It 
is divided into 4 quarters and 2 suburbs, com- 
prising upwards of 200 long, narrow, ill-paved 
streets. There is only one wide street in the whole 
city, viz, the Cosso, which sweeps round the out- 
side circ, of the town on the land side, connecting 
the market-place and the Ebro. The houses, gene- 
rally speaking, are of brick, and 3 stories high; 
but few of them have any pretensions to architec- 
tural display. The town has an immense number 
of churches, two of which are cathedrals, That 
called El Asen is vast, gloomy, and magnificent ; 
the other, called Hi Pilar, is spacious, lofty, light, 
elegant, and cheerful. This church was nearly 
destroyed during the siege in 1808-9, and several 
of the other churches and convents were then also 
destroyed. The chapter of the united cathedrals 
comprises an archbishop, dean, 12 dignitaries, and 
80 canons, Among the numerous other churches, 
16 of which are parochial, that of Santa Engracia 
is worth notice on account of its valuable paint- 
ings and sculptures, and the conyentual ckarch of! 
St. Domingo, in the plaza of the same name, is 
remarkable for a fine altar-piece and mausoleum 
of white marble, There are 5 hospicios, or public 
almshouses, one of which, the Casa de Miseri- 
cordia, has accommodation for 700 sick and aged 
persons of both sexes, and another affords a refuge 


for upwards of 1,000 orphans and foundlings, ‘The ! 


exchange, near the Puerta del Angel, is an antique- 
looking, square building, ornamented with busts 
of the kings of Aragon, enclosing a spacious hall 
supported by 50 Doric colurans, contiguous to 
which is the sessions-hall of the ayuntamiento, 
There are two sets of barracks, and in the suburbs 
are several extensive and well-planted walks. A 
little W. of the city is the fortress of Alja-foria, so 
called from its founder, the Moorish king Den- 
Aljafe, who made it his palace. A university was 
founded here ou the expulsion of the Moors, in 
1118, but was not incorporated till 1474; it was 
well attended at the close of the last century, but 
is now comparatively «deserted, Among the other 
establishments may be mentioned, a royal eco- 
nomic socicty, with professors of chemistry and 
agriculture, botany and rural economy, a royal 
academy of the dne arts, a public library, and a 
monte de piedad, The manufacturing industry 
of Saragossa, once very considerable, has all but 
fallen to decay, the only manufactures at prescut 
being those of coarse woollen cloths, parchment, 
shoes, and leather, The town enjoys also con 
siderable advantages for commerce, owing to its 
position in the midst of a fertile country, on a 
main line of railway, and on the canal of Aragon, 
which rans from near Tudela to Sastago: its trade, 
however, is confined chiefly to the transport of 
grain to Tortosa in exchange for articles of home 
consumption, 

The climate is temperate and healthy, though 
somewhat damp; the neighbourhood” produces 
good crops of wheat, barley, and maize, kiduey- 
beans and ether vegetables, wine, oil, fruits, and 
silk, ‘Thencighbouring hills depasture great hum- 
bers of shcep, chicfly belonging to the Ganuderos 
or sheep-grazers of Saragossa, an old and highly 
privileged association, 

Saragossa is very ancient, being said to have 
been founded by the Pheenicians or Carthaginians. 
Tt was greatly enlarged by Julius Cmsar, who 
made it the head quarters of the veteran legion ; 











and Augustus gave it the name of Crsarea Au! 





gusta, with the privileges of a free colony. Of its 
Roman buildings, however, which, according to 
Strabo, must have been nemerous and handsome, 
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of the 5th century it was taken by the Goths, who 
were expelled in 712 by the Saracens; and at 
length, in 1017, it was made the cap, of a separate 
Moorish state. A century afterwards it was be- 
sieged and taken by Alphonso of Aragon, and it 
was subsequently united to the kingdom of Cas- 
tile. Butit is principally known in modern history 
from the obstinate resistance made by its inhabs., 
under Palafox, in 1808-9 to the French, com- 
manded successively by Marshals Mortier and 
Lannes, The siege lasted, with some slight inter- 
missions, from July 15, 1808, to Feb, 21, 1809, 
when, after a loss of about 6,000 men killed in 
battle, and of above 30,000 ‘men, women, ant 
children Carried off by hunger, pestilence, and the 
fanatical excesses that raged im.the unfortunate 
city, it surrendered to thé French. General 
Napier's account of this famous siege has stripped 
it of more than half the romance with which it 
was early invested in this country. ‘The ‘heroic’ 
Palafox ‘for more than a month preceding the 
surrender never came forth of a vaulted building 
which was impervious to shells, and in which, 
there is too much reason to believe, that he and 
others, of both sexes, lived in a state of sensuality, 
forming a disgusting contrast to the wretchedness 
that surrounded them,’ (Napier, ii, 49, 8d edit.) 
In obstinacy, fanaticism, and savage cruelty, the 
Saragossans seem to have borne a striking resem- 
blance to the Jews besieged by Titus, The loss 
of the French in the siege did not exceed 4,000 
men. 
| SARANSK, a town of European Russia, gov. 
and dist, Penza, on both sides the Saranga near 
| the Insar, 70m. N. by E. Penza. Pop. 11,864 in 
1858, Most of its houses are of wood: it has, how- 
ever, two cathedrals, nearly a dozen other churches, 
4 conyent, various manufacturing establishments, 
and a large anuual fair, 
| SARATOF, an extensive government, of Euro- 
pean Russia, between the 48th and 53rd degs, N, 
‘Jat., and the 42d and 50th F. long, having N. the 
| govs, of Penza and Simbirsk, I. that of Orenbourg, 
SE, and $. Astrakhan, and W. Tambof, Voroneje, 
and the country of the Ion Cossacks, Length 
land greatest breadth about 850 m.each. Are: 
estimated at about 73,600 sq.m. Pop, 1,636,132 
i The Wolga intersects it from N. to $., 
‘4 it into two portions of nearly equal size, 
fering considerably in general character. 
ion is a wide steppe, destitute of woud, 
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The EF. div 
and covered in many parts with salt lakes, from 
one of which 10,000,000 poods of salt are said to 
be annually obtained. The W. division is in part 
hilly, and though stony towards the $. has some 








tulerably fertile tracts in the N., where agriculture 
is the chief occupation of the inhabitants, Rye, 
wheat, oats, millet, and peas are raised, and’ in 
ordinary years the produce, after supplying the 
demand for home consumption, leaves a consider 
able quantity for exportation, ‘Potatoes, flax, and 
t hemp are also produced, and the cultivation of to- 
baceo, hops, and wood has been introduced by 
German and other colonists, ‘he climate, in some 
;Situations, is sufficiently mild for the culture of 
the melon, grape, and mulberry. The principal 
forest trees are vaks, poplars, Siberian acacias, and 
firs. ‘The woods are mestly in the NW., and those 
belonging to the crown are estimated at about 
418,500 deciatines; but the supply of timber js 
not adequate to the home demand, The rearing 
of live stock is conducted on a large seale, aud the- 
more wealthy proprietors are endeavouring to im- 
prove the breed of sheep, by the introduction of 
Merino flocks, The rearing of be id of silk- 
wortns is on the inere: The fizherics in the 
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consumption and exportation. Next to salt, mill- 
stones and a little iron are the chief mineral 
products, bs 

The population is very mixed, including Tartars 
and Kirghizes, and on the Wolga are numerous 
colonies, founded principally by German and other 
immigrants from’W. Europe, originally attracted 
thither by grants of land, and privileges conferred 
by the empress Catharine, in t The colonists 
are free, and in most respects subject only to their 
own jurisdiction, They conduct'the most impor- 
tant manufactures of the government, which con- 
sist of linen, cotton, and woollen fabries, hosiery, 
iron ware, leather, and earthenware, There are 
numerous flour-mills and distilleries. This govern- 
ment is favourably situated for commerce: It com- 
municates by the Wolga with the Nijni-Nowgorod 
and the Caspian Sea, and by the Medveditza and 
Don, with the Sea of Azof. The Tartars have a 
large trade in sheepskins, and the Kalmucks in 
horses of a very flect, though weak breed, Saratof 











Volsk, and Tzaritsyne. The population are mostly 
divided among the Greck, Protestant, and Moham- 
medan religions, 

Sararor, a town of Rassia m Europe, cap. of 
the above gov., on the Wola, 335 m, SSI, Nijni 
Novgorod, and 860m. NNW, Astrakhan, 
61,610 in 1868, Saratof consists of an upper 
lower town, but, though founded so late as 1665, 
it is neither regularly Jaid out or well built. It 
has some good and even handsome stone resi- 
dences; but most of its houses are of wood, and it 
has frequently been in great part destroyed by 
fire, ‘there are about a dozen Greek-Russian 
churches, some convents, a Protestant and a R. 
Catholic church, a mosque, and a gostinii-duor, 
or bazaar, a large stone building for the ware- 
housing, exhibition, and sale of merchandise. 
Since 1833, a uew and handsome archbishop’s 
palace has been constructed; and there are 
several hospitals, a gymnasium, and an ecctesi- 
astical seminary, established in 1828, and haying 
at present about 500 students, ‘The inhabs, ma- 
nufacture cotton fabrics, cotton and silk stockings, 
clocks and watches, leather, wax lights, tallow, 
and vinegar. Saratof, which is intermediate be- 
tween Astrakhan, on one hand, and Moscow Nijni- 
Novgorod on others, has an extensive trade, its 
exports being principally corn, salt fish, hid 
sattle, and native manufactured goods; and its 
imports tea, coffee, sugar, iron, glass, and earthen- 
ware, woollen, silk, and cotton stuffs, It has three 
large annual fairs, 

SARATOGA SPRINGS, a famous watering 
place of the U, States, in the state of New York, 
co, Saratoga, 84m, NNW. Albany. Resident 
pop. 4,895 in 1860, ‘This incorporated village 
consists of a fine broad street fringed with trees, 
and has many large and excellent hotels, a Pres. 
byterian church, post office, and numerous board- 
ing houses, ‘Lhe springs, which came into repute 
through the Indians in 1767, are spread over a 
tract 12 m, across, Congress-spring, the most 
celebrated, was diseovered in 1792, A gallon of 
its water holds in solution 385 grains of sea-salt ; 
85 do. hydriodate of soda; 8-982-do. bi 
soda; 95°788 do, bicarbonate magnesia; § 
carbonate lime; 5 do, carboriate iron; and 1°5 do. 
silex. Above 1,500 people have been known to 
arrive here in a week, coming from all parts of 
the states, even from New Orleans, a distance of 
between 2,000 and 3,000 m., during the unhealthy 
season in the S. States. A very profitable trade 
is carried on by the proprictors of the several 
springs in the water, which is bottled and sent to 
distaut paris. The spring water loses its pune 
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gency, however, and its iron is entirely deposited, 
by its being too long kept in bottles, 

The vicinity of Saratoga is interesting, from its 
being the scene of one of the leading eventa in 
the war of independence, the surrender of General 
Burgoyne, and the British troops under his com- 
mand, to General Gates, 17th Oct., 1777. 

SARDINIA (Ital, Sarctegna, Fr. Sardaigne, an, 
Tchnusa, from its resemblance to the print of a 
foot, post Sardinia), an island of Italy, and next 
to Sicily, which it nearly equals in size, the largest 
in the Mediterranean, It lies principally between 
the 39th and 41st degs. of N. lat, and the 8th 
and 10th of K. long., being separated from Cor- 
sica on the N, by the Strait of Bonifacio, 1t iy of 
an oblong form; length, N. and S., about 160 
m.; average breadth, about 60 m,; area with its 
dependent islands, 9,240 sq.m.’ Pop. 573,115 
in 1862, 

Sardinia differs from Corsica in being more di- 


| versified, more fortile, and richer in minerals, A 
is divided into 10 districts; chief towns, Saratof, | 


large proportion of the surface is hilly or moun- 
tainous, The principal mountain chains extent 
from N, to S, at no great distance from the EL 
coast; but in various parts of the island there are 
ranges of considerable length stretching in an op- 
posite direction, The general elevation of the 
mountains is from 1,000 to 3,000 ft. ; the peak of 
Limbarra, however, is 3,686 ft., and that of Genar- 
gentu, in the chain of that name (the Jnsunt 
Montes of antiquity), 5,276 ft. iu height, an alti- 
tude which enables the people of Aritzu to trade 
in snow for the consumption of the capital. 

There are many extensive plains; the principal 
being those of Ozieri and Sassari in the N., that 
watered by the Tirsi in the centre, and the Cam- 
pidano, en Oristano and Cagliari, in the 
8. The 'Tirsi, Finmendoso, Coguinas, and Mannu, 
flowing through these plains, are considerable 
rivers: the minor campi are watered by numer- 
ous small streams, Around the coasts are many 
lagoons, and several considerable bays, as those of 
Cagliari, Orittano, Sassari, and Orisel. 

‘The mountain-chains of Sardinia and Corsica 
have a similar formation, being composed of 
granite, schist, and primitive limestone, Through 
the centre of Sardinia, from N. to $, extends 

ble tertiary formation of a calearcous 
» and various volcanic products are scat- 
tered over this formation, while the traces of 
extinct craters are visible in many parts of the 
island, Earthquakes, however, are rare; nor aro 
storms frequent, though the climate is proverbial. ly 
variable as to temperature, The mean tempera- 
ture of the year, at the level of the sea, may he 
taken at 61-7 Fah., aud the medium height of the 
barometer at 29°69, Extensive districts are very 
unhealthy, aud in antiquity the island was cele- 
brated alike for the excellence of its soil and tle 
badness of its air, ‘ Sardinia fertilis, ef soli quan 
cali metioris; atque ut fecunda, ita pene pestilens, 
(Pomp. Mela, lib. ii, cap. 7.) “The intemperie, as 
the malaria is here called, appears to be somewhat 
different from the malaria of Italy and Sheily ; for 
though equally, or even more acrimonious in 
effect, it does not always produce the swelled 
bodies and sallow skins which are the symptoms 
of the latter. Both diseases usually commence 
when the summer heat, assisted hy light showers, 
disengages the igpure gases from the low grounds, 
and continue until the latter end of November, 
wher heavy rains have precipitated the miasma, 
and purified the air, Dut they differ, masmueh 
is generally supposed to be weak in its 
effects wnless imbibed during sleep; whereas in- 
temperie, though worst at night, 1s’ pernicious at 
all times. The chief souren ¢ Py ek ee ie in 
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to consist in the exhalations from the numtrous 
marshes and stagnant pools of the plains, and 
right, therefore, it may be fairly concluded, be 
greatly abated by a proper system | of drainage. 
Fire is said to be a powerful antidote against 
the evil; and the lords of Oristano were formerly 
accustomed to light large fires round the town, 
which had the effect either of rarefying or de- 
stroying the mephitic vapours. . 
‘Notwithstanding her extent, the richness of her 
soil, her position in the centre of the Mediterra- 
nean, and her convenient harbours, Sardinia has 
been, strangely neglected, not only by her own 
governments, but by the European powers gene- 
rally, and has remained, down to our own times, in 
‘asemi-barbarous state. A long series of wats and 
revolutions, followed by the establishment of the 
feudal system in its most vexatious and oppres- 
sive form; the fact of her having been for a 
lengthened period a dependency of Spain, and, if 
that were possible, worse governed even than the 
dominant country; the div: 2 
into immense estates, most of which were acquired 
by Spanish grandces; the want of leases, and the 
restrictions on industry, have paralysed the in- 
dustry of the inhabs,, and sunk them to the lowest. 
point in the scale of civilisation, Since 1750, 
however, improvements of various kinds have 
heen slowly, but gradually gaining ground; and, 
within the last few years, several important and 
substantial reforms have been introduced, that 
will, it is to be hoped, conspire to raise this fine 
island from the abyss into which it has been cast 
by bad Jaws ahd bad government. i 
Besides that portion of the island occupied by 
lakes and marshes, there are large sandy or stony 
districts, called macchie, which comprise, in the 
aggregate, more than one-third part of the island 
a similar extent may be assigned to forests and 
astures; the remaining portion of the surface 
Being laid out in corn-fields, vineyards, olive~ 
grounds, orchards, and gardens, About one-fifth 
art of the cultivated land is supposed to be 
allotted to the growth of corn, w ich, even under 
the present system of agriculture, is said to give a 
yeturn of 7 or 8 for 1; and, in some favoured dis- 
tricta, the average is said to amount from 16 to 
60 for 1. Of the capacity of the island for pro- 
ducing the most luxuriant crops of corn, there 
can, indeed, be no doubt, In antiquity, Sardinia 
was reckoned, along with Sicily, a granary of 
Rome, ‘ Siciliam et Sardiniam benignissimas urbis 
nostre nutrices!’ (Val. Max., lib, vi, cap. 6.) 


“Utraque frugiferis est insula nobilis arvis, 
‘Nee plus Hesperiam longingais messibus ule, 
Nec Romana magis complerunt horrea terre.” 

Luean, iii. in, 65. 














But the unfavourable political and municipal 
regulations under which the island has been 
placed, have gone far to neutralise - the adyan- 
tages it owes tonature. . 

‘The agriculturists of Sardinia principally consist 
of two great classes—those who cultivate small 
farms on the smétcyer principle, and those who 
work on the estates of others, getting, in most 
instances, a patch of land for their support, and 
cultivating it at such times as they are not em- 
ployed on the lord’s Iands. Both classes are ex- 
cessively poor, ‘The agreements under which the 
former class holds are seldom for more than a 
year; the landlord furnishing the seed as well as 
the land, and receiving half the produce. Those 
who occupy land for which they are obliged to 


pay a rent in corvées, or other feudal services, 
a in Corv ae iy 
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the Monti Frumentarii established for that pur- 

and having also to defray the tithe and a 
host of other burdens. Another disadvantage, 
under which all classes Jabour, is the want of 
houses on their farms: the peasants live together 
in villages, and have frequently to perform a 
journey of several miles in going to and coming 
from thtir farms. Probably, also, this may, in 
some degree, account for the frequent change of 
occupancies by the Sardinian peasants ; though, as 
Marmora has traly observed, their circumstances 
be rarely improved by such changes. Lands be- 
longing to a canton or commune are frequently 
cultivated on a kind of partnership system, being 
dividedinto three portions: one of these, called 
vidazzone, comprises all the lands that are in cul- 
tivation, and which are distributed by lot among 
certain individuals, while the other two portions 
are occupied in common 4s pasture, But, as a 
now distribution takes place every year, it is 
plain that no individual can take any interest , 
in the improvement of the soil; and this sort of 
tenure becomes, in fact, the most effectual that 
ean be devised for the extinction of industry. 
Latterly, however, the government has been 
making efforts to promote the formation of in- 
closures and the division of the lands, which, 
though opposed by the prejudices of the people, 
have made some progress. 

The culture of the vine is gradually increasing 
in importance, and about 3,500 Catalan pipes are 
exported, chiefly from Alghero and Ogliastro, 
Olive oil, owing to the little care taken in its 
R ration, and its consequent bad quality, has 
hitherto been but little exported; but it is sus- 
ceptible of an indefinite increase, and might be 
made an important article. Tobacco is a royal 
monopoly. Flax, linseed, saffron, hemp, and 
barilla are grown to some extent: silk is produced. 
only in limited quantities, but its produce might, 
no doubt, be vastly increased; some cotton is 
produced, and also small quantities of madder, 
which last grows wild in the island. The moun- 
tains are clothed with forests of oak, beech, chest- 
nut, and other timber; but, from the want of 
roads, these are nearly useless. ‘lhe agricultural 
implements and processes are excessively rude. 
The Sardinian plough, the counterpart of that 
described by Virgil, does little more than scratch 
the ground. It is without a coulter, and is very 
frequently wholly constructed of wood, Oxen, 
only are used in ploughing and other field labour. 
Most of the garden grounds are wrought by the 
hoe, the spade and mattock being unknown, except 
to the Piedmontese labourers on the new roads, 
‘The corn is left in the fields till it be thrashed, an 
operation effected by the primitive practice of 
treading with horses and oxen. 

The greater number of the oxen, horses, and 
other live-stock, wander wild over the island, 
bearing the mark of their owners, and browzing 
in the woods in winter, there being no wolves, 
‘They are generally, as might be expected, very 
inferior; but considerable pains are ‘taken in the 
breeding of some descriptions of horses, and horse- 
races are a prevalent amusement. It is singular, 
notwithstanding the baduess of the roads, that 
mules should be unknown. The Sardinian sheep 
is said to be remarkable only for its degeneracy : 
its wool is of a very low quality, and is worth 
little, Cheese, made of the milk of sheep and 
goats, is extensively exported; but this is a 
result, net of the goodness of the milk, but of its 
extensive supply, arising from the great number 


of these animals, there being about 800,000 sheep, 
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lib, xxxvill, cap, 9}, whence some naturalists 
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condisting usually of only one story without win- 


suppose the sheep to be derived, is a native of| dows; or, if there be windows, they are not 


Sardinia. Tt is a ruminating animal, frequenting 
only the highest and most secluded woods ; where, 
from its timidity and fleetness, it is with dificulty 
shot. The form of the ears, head, legs, and ‘hoof, 
identify the moufflon with ‘the sheep, though in 
size it is rather larger, and is, morcover, clothed 
with hair instead of wool, The horns are neither 
full nor deciduous, but hollow, and precisely simi- 
lar to those of the ram, while the bleat is the 
same: it propagates also very readily with the 
sheep, the mixed produce being the ‘umbro, 
Though so shy in its wild state, the mufflon svon 
accommodates itself to domestic habits, Deer, 
wild boars, and a variety of game, abound in the 
forests; and the skins of about 60,000 rabbits and 
hares, from 4,000 to 5,000 foxes, and 2,000 martins, 
are annually exported, besides 5,000 cantars of 
carnucci, or «tied skins, for making glae, 

Though various improvements have been ef- 
fected of late years, it is still true that the in- 
terior of this island exhibits, at this moment, a 
degree of barbarism which can with difficulty be 
believed to exist in Europe. The shepherds, and 
others who occupy the mountainous parts of the 
island, are in the habit of wearing only coverings 
of tanned leather, or of shaggy goat or sheep 
skins, They are constantly armed to protect them- 
selves from banditti; roaming with their flocks 
over the uninhabited tracks, enjoying a bare sub- 
sistence, and acquainted with no laws but those 
of their own formation. They sometimes sow 
small patches of wheat and barley round their 
temporary dwellings; but they subsist chiefly on 
fruit, game, and the produce of their flocks, each 
family constituting as it were a patriarchal asso- 
ciation, Though this part of the pop. be in- 
ollensive, the number of banditti in the mountains 
formerly rendered it unsafe for any one, whether 
a foreigner or a Sardinian, to venture far into the 
interior without an escort ; and the farmers in the 
plaing have been accustomed to rely for protection 

m the depredations of their highland neigh- 
bours on a long established corps, called the ba- 
rancelli. This ix an armed association, chosen 
annually in the village districts; the membe 
which are bound to make restitution for al thet 




















provided they reccive immediate intimation of; g 





the robbery. Their remuneration arises from an 
annual sum subscribed by every landholder, An 
attempt was made by the government, in 1819, to 
disband this force, but it was unsuccessful; and, 
on the whole, the burancelli are well adapted to 
the condition of the country. 

The banditti that have long infested and still 
continue to infest parts of this island, owe their 
origin to a variety of causes, among which, no 
doubt, may be included the influence of the feudal 
system, and the opportunities afforded by the state 
of the country, fall of natural fastnesses, without 
roads, and without an efficient system of police, 
for their carrying on their depredations with im. 
punity, Latterly, however, some stringent mea- 








sures lave been ‘adopted for their suppression. | 


The privileges of sanctuaries have been in most. 
instances abolished. Roads have been made into 
districts that were previously inaccessible; the 
Tight to wear arms has been restricted ; and these 
measures, combined with the abolition of the 
feudal system, and the establishment of royal 
courts for the speedy and more equal distribution 
of justice, will, probably in no very lengthened 
period, go far to suppress the robberies and’ as- 
sassinations which have so long disgraced the 
island, 

‘The houses of the peasantry are most wretched, 











glazed. A whole family frequently dwells in a 
single room, in which kids, chickens, and dogs 
seek indiscriminate accommodation with the naked 
children ; whilst an ass is usually employed turu- 
ing acorn mil} (mola asinaria) in the corner. The 
centre of the room has a square hole in the day 
floor, for the fire, but there is no outlet for the 
smoke except accidental holes in the roof or door, 
A few small low chairs, with an equally low table, 
constitute the usual movables, Eartlicnware not 
being common, the ordinary substitute is an ob- 
long wooden dish, More flesh is ased than in 
Sicily, but less polenta, Omelettes of curds and 
raw vegetables are favourite articles of dict, 

The towns and villages are mostly large and 
well situated, but with unpaved, narrow streets, 
mean houses, and a want of every convenience, 
Immense dunghills, the collection of ages, di 
figure the principal entrances, In the N. half of 
the island the villages are constructed of freestone 
or granite, but most of the country honses in the 
S. are built with sun-dried bricks made of mud 
aud straw. In the towns sime good mansions are 
met. with, though they are ill fitted up, and their 
atria generally as dirty as those of the ancients in 
the days of Juvenal, 

The fish on the coasts and in the harbours of 
Sardinia are mostly caught by foreigners, Pil- 
chards have become rare. The lagoons of Oris- 
tano and Cagliari abound with tine mullet, bream, 
and eels, From 200 to 300 boats used to arrive 
every year from Naples and Genoa to the coral 
fisheries on the coasts; but these have latterly 
been decreasing, owing to the vexatious custom- 
house regulations imposed on the coral boats. 

Sardinia has ores of silver, copper, lead, and 
iron, which, if wrought, would, it is believed, be 
among the most valuable of her resources, Salt 
is a royal monopoly, and affords a considerable 
revenue, Until recently, Sweden drew almost all 
her supplies of this article from Sardinia; and it 
continues to be exported in considerable quan- 
tities. It is obtained by natural evaporation, prin- 
cipally near Cagliari. 
cept the royal gunpowder, 
manufactories, a few for cotton, ! 
‘ods, and some coarse pottery and gla: 
Sardmix has no manufacturing establishments. 
Very little skill is shown by any of the artisans; 
and watches, clocks, and even coarse cutlery are 
ail iinported. The want of roads has hitherto 
proved a serious obstacle to mannfactures, as well 
as to every other branch of industry. A good. 
road, practicable for wheel carriages, has, however, 
deen formed within recent years from Cagliari t 
Sassari, and cross roads are being carried from it 
to some of the most considerable places in the 
island, More important still is a great line of rail- 
way, running from Cagliari to Oristano, and from 
thence along the west coast to Sassari, which hay 
been in progress since 1861, but will, probably, not 
be finished till 1868 or 1869, The execution of 
this railway must be of the greatest advantage 
jto trade and commerce, ‘Till within the last 
} twenty years, scarecly any roads were passable 

for travellers, except on horseback or on oxen, 
the /ettiga of Sicily being unknown, A cart for 
luggage was indecd used; but this vehicle was 
amere ladder mounted on solid wheels fixed to 
the axletree, and stuck round the edge with tri- 
angular nails, being a ruder machine than any 
seen in Spain, Greece, or Calabria, 

The commerce of Sardinia has long been sta- 
tionary, but of late has somewhat improved. ‘The 
bjvined table gives the total value of the imports. 














salt, and tobacco 
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and exports of the island in each of the yéars 
1860, 1861, and 1862. 














: Es 
Years Innport Exports 
& & 
1860 673,908 674,633 
1861 1,047,075 768, 
1862 180,076 631,674 





Accounts are kept in lire, soldi, and denari: the 
lira of 20 soldi and 12 denari=about Is. 6d.; the 
real of 5 soldi=44d.; the scudo of 10 reali=3s. 9d. 
"The Sardinian 1b, of 12 0z,=14 oz, 5 dr, avoird.; 





the rubbo=26 Ibs.; the moggio or starello (of 


corn) =ahout 1 bush. 1 peck. 
Eng. inches; the 
Cagliari=8 roods 27 poles 19 yards; of Sassari= 
T rood 38 poles 24 yards, i 

Sardinia has a governor, who is the chief of the 
civil and judiciary administrations, and the com- 
mander of the forces both by land and sea. ‘Th 
island is subdivided into the provinces of Cag] 
Sassari, and Nuovo, and subdivided into di: 
and communes, The seven cities or principal 
towns are under the administration of the magis- 
trati, municipal bodies, each composed of six 
mems. Each commune has a council of three, five, 
or seven mems,, presided over by a sindaco. The 
Udienza Reale, created in 1661, and reformed in 
1828, is the highest tribunal in tho island. It is 


The palmo=104 

















composed of thirteen judges and two presidents, 
and is divided into three chambers, two civil and 
one criminal; and has at its head the regent, the 
first functionary in the island after the viceroy. 
Besides its functions as a supreme judiciary court, 
decree 
of 


it participates in the legislative power, the 
of the viceroy, published with the concurrence 
the Udienza Reale, haying the force of laws. 


sari has a tribunal resembling the Udicnza Reale j 


of Cagliari, to which appeals may be made from 
its decisions. In the two cities last named are 
tribunals of commerce, In the provinces j 
is administered by prefects, whose de 
final in civil causes to the amount of 10 
who have primary jurisdiction in criminal 
‘The curie, or district tribunals, have a very limited 
Jurisdiction. 

Sardinia has a local parliament, called the Sta- 
menti, consisting of three chambers; the 
siastical, selected from the prelates; the mi 
chamber, comprising all the nobles 20 y 
age, with or without fiefs; and the royal chamber, 
eomposed of the deputies of the owns and com- 
manes under the capo giurato of the capital. ‘The 
stamenti are convoked and holdcn during the 
king’s pleasure, but meet only on extraordinary 
occasions, Each section holds its sittings apart ; 
and, after separately discussing the matter under 
debate, they communicate by deputies. The de- 
Jiberations of the ecclesiastical body, respecting 
donations, must be submitted to the king for his 
approval, before passing into a law, The supreme 
council of Sardinia has its seat in Turiv: it is 
composed of a president and five councillor-sena- 
tors, and is similar to the ancient supreme council 
of Aragon. Beyond this tribunal there is no ap- 
peal, and it gives its opinion in all state affairs 
transmitted to it from the government of the 
island. - 

The laws of Sardinia are partly composed in the 
code entitled the Carta de Loyw, promulgated in 
1395, and said to be drawn up, considering the 
period when it was issued, w t discretion 
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of Savoy, and the pregoni or deerees of the vice- 
roys. In consequence of the numerous and, in 
many instances, conflicting enactments that have 
thus been issued, the law has become exceedingly 
obsenre. This encourages litigation, and recourse 
is had to the courts to determine the most trifling 
questions; and unfortunately the means of legal 
redress are at once tedious, expensive, and uncer- 
tain. ‘The country judges, says a traveller, ‘are 
extremely poor; and venality is so common, that 
sentences are just and equitable: only when the 
government takes a criminal matter in hand. This 
is one of the leading causes of the assassinations 
that have so stigmatised the island. It is an 
acknowledged difttcult task to work a reform in 
detail ; for if a magistrate prove himself more than 
usually active in his office, he is sure to receive 
the. vengeance of adverse partisans; and the effect, 
of the whole system and practice is a melancholy 
want of security both of persons and property.” 

According to Captain Smyth (Sardinia, p. 141), 
| there is a striking resemblance between the Sards 

and Greeks, ‘It is impossible,’ he says, ‘for any 

one who has travelled in reece, not to be struck. 
with the similarity which, in many points, exists 
between the Sards and the Greeks, Not only are 
their arms, music, dances, dresses, and manners in 
close resemblance, but many of their words and. 
\ superstitions are exactly the same; so that the 
opportunities 1 have had of comparing the two 
nations, would lead me to infer the partial iden- 
tity of their origin, The Sards are of a middle 
stature and well-shaped, with dark eyes and 
coarse black hair; exeept in the mountains, where 
fresh complexions and blue eyes are met, with. 
‘They have strong intellectual faculties, though 
uncaltivated, and an enthusiastic attachment to 
their country. They are active, when excited, 
‘but extremely indolent in general. Ther good 
qualities are counterbalanced by cunning, dis- 
simulation, and an insatiable thirst for revenge.’ 

‘Though vassals in Sardinia could change their 
lord and residence at will, the degrading services 
and tenures of ferdalism were in full vigour in 
most parts of the island down to its abolition. in 
1839, The dependence of a peasant on his lord 
commenced when he was deemed capable of earn- 
ing his bread; and an annual tribute, either in 
money or kind, was exacted from all above the 
age of 18; and this, in addition to the usual im- 
posts on lands and stock; the contributions de- 
mauded for prisons, robberies, arson, and exemp- 
tions from the roadia, or one day’s personal 
labour, as well as from other dominical services, 
‘These feudal burdens, with tithes, taxes payable 
tothe king, alms, as they are called, to mendicant 
monks, and other grinding extortions, amounted, 
in many instances, to nearly 70 per cent. of the 
earnings of the peasant. And if, to this amount 
of taxation, be added the vicious customs that 
prevailed in the letting of land, unintelligible 
laws, and venal judges, need we wonder at the 
poverty and semi-barbatism of the peasants, and 
that revenge has become, in their estimation, a 
sacred duty. 

The Sards are enthusiastically fond of poetry, 
but the other fine arts have met with no en- 
couragement: and there is not a native planter, 
sculptor, or engraver, of any eminence in the 
island, The language of Sardinia is that dialect 
of the Italian which preserves the greatest portion 
of Latin, 

‘There exists little authentic information re- 

ting the history of this island previously to ita 
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sively possessed by the Vandals, the Goths, the 
emperors of the East, and the Moors; from whom 
it was taken, in 1022, by the Genoese and Pisans. 
It continued to be a subject of contention between 
these rival nations till 1325, when it was taken 
possession of by the kings of Aragon, and it re- 
mained attached to the Spanish monarchy till 
41714, when, by the peace of Utrecht, it was ceded 
to Austria, In 1720,-the latter exchanged it for 
Sicily with Victor Amadeus of. Savoy. Previously 
to the French Revolution, the Sardinian govern- 
ment is said to have been desirous to sell the 
island to the empress of Russia for 1,000,0002. 
sterling ; but the scheme was defeated hy the in- 
terference of France and Spain. (Young's Travels, 
ii, 256.) It was unsuccessfully attacked by the 
French in 1793; and on the seizure by the latter 
of the continental portion of the Sardinian domi- 
nions, Cagliari became the residence of the royal 
family, Recently, as already stated, measures 
which promise to be of the utmost importance to 
the island, have received the sanction of the 
government, 

SARDINIA, a former independent kingdom, and 
now a portion of the kingdom of Italy, comprising 
the whole of N. Italy W. of the ‘Tessino, including 
Piedmont, Genoa, and part of Nice, with the island 
of Sardinia in the Mediterranean, the whole of 
these dominions being situated between the 89th 


and 46th degs, of N. Tat., and the Sth and 10th of | 


E. long. The territory is at. present divkled into 
the provinces of Alessandria, pop. 687,629, in 
1862; Cuneo, pop. 607,111; Genoa, pop. 643,580 ; 
Novara, 573,392; Porto Maurizio, 121,020; and 
Turin, pop. 924,209 in 1862, 

‘The Alps separate this territory into two great 
divisions: Piedmont in the centre, iene uishod 
by the Romans as ‘Gallia Transpadana,’ forming: 
the upper part of the valley of the Po; and the prov. 
of Genoa, the ancient ‘ Liguria,’ in the §. between 
the Maritime Alps and Apennines, and the sca, 
The most valuable portion is the plain of Pied- 
mont, extending from the foot of the Alps to that 
of the Apennines on the §., and to the Tessino 
on the FE. The soil is everywhere a rich, sandy 
loam, with little appearance’ ofj clay, and af great. 
fertiltty, Owing to the heat of the climate in 
summer, water is here the great desideratum; and 
advantage has accordingly been taken of the nu- 
merous streams that pour down from the moun- 
tains, which are distributed with infinite skill all 
over the low grounds, Nowhere, indeed, is the 
art of irrigation carried to greater perfection than 
in that part of the great plain of the Po included 
in Piedmont, The irrigated lands, being under 
the influence of a southern sun, produce the most. 
luxuriant crops. Lands in Piedmont ate mostly 
inelosed, generaily by ditehes, but, in many parts, 
with hedges also, which in some. districts equal 
those in the best English cos, The crops, how- 
ever, are generally divided by lines of fruit trees 
of different kinds, intermixed with mulberry trees. 
poplars, and oaks: and that the benefit of these 
trees may not be limited to the shade they pro- 
duce, they support vines, Speaking generally, 
farms in Piedmont are small, and are usually held 
on the meétayer system, the landlord receiving balf 
the produce, and paying the taxes and repairing 
the buildings. 

Few countries have so large a disposable pro- 
duce as Piedmont, It has an immense number of 
cities and towns ; and yet the Riviere of Genoa, 
Nice, and the country‘as far as Toulon, are sup- 
plied with corn and cattle from its superabundant 





produce. The produce of maize is considerable; | 


and it constitutes the principal support of the 
country population, who make use of it under a 
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variety of forms, The most usual course of hus- 
bandry consists of what would be led in Eng- 
land a four-shift, the first year bemg maize, the 
second wheat, the third clover or fallow, and the 
fourth wheat. It is customary to mix French 
beans and hemp along with the'maize. Wheat is 
sown on narrow ridges, and is earthed over by the 
plough, which in Piedmont is an implement of a 
better kind than in most parts of Italy. Wheat 
harvest takes place in the beginning of July: it 
is thtashed by means of cylinders drawn by 
horses over the straw, which is turned up by 
forks, According to Arthur Young (ii, 209), the 
common produce of the wheat crops in Piedmont 
does not exceed six times the seed, which, con- 
sidering the quality of the soil, he is justified in 
calling ‘miserable; but the better erops yield 
between ten and eleven seeds, or even more; and 
with a better rotation, and more care, this might 
be made the average produce of the plain. To 
the com crops must be added those of hemp, 
which is sometimes considerable, and silk, for 
which Piedmont is famous, with wine, vegetables, 
and fruit; the produce of the farm-yard, and the 
profit of rearing and fattening stock, 

‘The olive is the chief article of culture §. of the 
Apennines. The land in the Genoese territory 
is generally hilly and rocky, but has mostly a $, 
aspect, suitable for the olive and the vine, The 
cultivated land is supposed to comprise about one- 
fourth part of the surface. The land here is 
divided into very smail farms, those near the 
towns comprising only about six acres, and those 
in the interior about twice as much, Only a 
small proportion of the land is cultivated by pro- 
prietors: it is usually let on leases of three, five, 
seven, or nine years, but never more; the rent of 
cultivated land near Genoa is very high. In the 
greater part of the Genoese territory the rent is 
paid in eash or in produce, as wine, oil, grain, dc., 
tated at a fixed price; but in the provs. of Novara 
and Alessandria the rent is paid, as is usual in the 
rest of the kingdom, on the métayer principle; the 
landlord furnishing the land and one-third the 
seed, and receiving two-thirds the produce, 
Wheat and maize are gen raliy sown alternately 
on the same land; aud good land is said to yield 
usually from four to six for one, or double that. 
quantity when it is tilled with the spade, as is 
customary in some parts. Each farm of fonr or 
five acres supports a family, Labourers get from 
84 to Si, a year, with board and lodging. Theit 
usual dict ‘consists of Indian corn, chestnuts, po- 
tatoes, beans, and fruit, making little or no use of 
butchers’ meat, Women work in the fields, and 
tend the cows, in addition. to spinning, weaving, 
and other domestic work, in which they are very 
industrious, Paupers, however, are more nume- 
rous in the towns than in the country, 

‘The mineral riches of the country are little ex 
plored ; but iron of good quality, lead, copper, 
sulphur, manganese, and cobalt, abound in the 
mountains of Piedmont. The mines of Pesey, in 
the ‘Tarentaise, formerly yielded from 30,000’ to 
40,000 ewts. of lead, and about 4,000 mares of sil- 
ver ayear, Alabaster, fine marble, serpentine, and 
slate, are plentiful. Salt is found both in mines 
and in springs. There are some forges, and other 
iron works; but she principal manufactures con. 
sist of silk stuffs, velvets, and stuckings, mostly 
consumed in Italy, Coarse woollen and Tinen 
goods are made in several provs., and coarse stuffs 
for the rural pop. Sail-cloths, cables, house fur- 
niture, paper, white lead, glass, earthenware, op- 
tical and surgical instruments, jewellery, “and 
works of art and viréd, are among the ‘articles 
winde “at Chonde. “ated cithow sete ata ny 
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there are numerous brandy and liqueur distilleries] SARNO, a town of South Italy, prov, Salerno, 
and tanneries, if cap. cant., at the head of the river Sarno (an 

The great articles of export consist of raw and | Sarnus), 11} m. NW. Salerno. Pop. 16,874-in 
thrown silks, with silk stuffs and velvets, which 2, Sarno is a well built and flourishing town, 
are largely produced at Genoa; then come olive | having a handsome cathedral, several convents, 
oil, woollens, paper, rice, vermicelli, ant a variety | an old castle, belonging to the Barberint family, a 
of inferior articles. The leading articles of i seminary, hospital, some sulphurous baths, and 
port consist of corn from the Black Sea, princi- | manufactures of paper and copper warts. 
pally for the supply of Genoa and the surrounding Sarno is celebrated in history for the desperate 
district ; raw cotton and cotton fabries, sugar and {battle fought in its vicinity, anzo 553, between, 
coffee, indigo and other dye stufls; hardware, ent-| the troops of Justinian under Narses, and the 
lery and iron; salt fish and tobacco. oths under theit king Teias, ‘The entire defeat 

SAREPTS, a town of European Russia, near of the latter, and the death of their monarch, 
the frontiers of the government of Saratoff, on the | terminated the Gothic kingdom and power in 
Sarpa, near its confluence with the Wolga. Pop. | Ltal 
4,520 in 1858, ‘The town was founded in 1763, by TIIE, a dép. of France, reg. NW., between 
a colony of Hernbutters in Moravia: it is well | lat. 47° 35’ and 48° 40’ N., and long, 0° 28’ W. and 
built, neat, clean, and fortitied, so as to be secure | (9 50’ F.; having N. Orne, E. Eure-et-Loire and 
from the predatory incursions of the contiguous | Loire-et-Cher, S. Indre-et-Loire and Maine-et- 
nomadic tribes, {ts inhabs. are distinguished by | Loire, and W. Mayenne. _ It is of a compact shape, 
their industry ? they manufacture linens, sille and | 60 m, in length, N. and 8., and about the same in 
eotton stuffs, with’ stockings and caps, in great | breadth, E. and W. Area, 620,668 hectares. Pop. 
request all over the empire. ‘They also raise and | 466,135 in 1861. Surface generally level, except 
mimfacture tobacco and distil spirits. in the NW.. where there are a few hills. ‘The 

SARGUEMINES, a town of France, dép. Mo- | principal rivers are the Sarthe, with its tributaries 
selle, cap. arrond., on the Sarre, 4t m. E. by N. | the Vegre, Vuisne, and Loir. The Sarthe rises 
‘Metz. Pop, 6,075 in 1861. The town, under | near Mortagne, in the dép, Orne, and runs with a 
the name of Guemond, was formerly one of the | very tortuous course, Ss. and SW,, to the vicinity 
strongest in Lorraine; but no portion remains of | of Angers; near which it receives the Loire, and 
its ancient fortifications except a dismantled | unites ‘with the Mayenne to form the Maine, after 
citadel, now appropriated to the gendarmerie, "The | an entire course of nearly 160m. Tn the 15th cent. 
sub-prefecture, hall of justice, and college, occupy it was navigable to Le Mans, but its navigation. 
the buildings of a Capuchin convent, founded ‘in | is now difficult for some distance below that city, 
4721. There ate some spacious prisons. Sarguc- Besides Le Mans, Alengon stands on the Sarthe. 
mines has manufactures of cotton thread, forks, |The suil of this dep, is various; in some parts 
spoons, and earthenware of a superior quality; and} there are rich lands, but poor sandy tracts pre- 
js the entrepot for the papier-mdché ‘snuff-boxes | dominate, especially in the SE. The arable lands 
made in the surrounding villages, and of which it pposed to comprise 893,456 hectares, mea- 
is said to export 100,000 dozens a year, 58,120 ditto, vineyards 10,081 ditto, orchards 

SARI, a very ancient city of Persia, prov. | 19,479 ditto, and woodg 68,319 ditto. Wheat, 
Mazanderan, of which it is the cap., about 18 m, harley, and rye are the principal corn crops ; and 
jrom the §, shore of the Caspian, and 115 m, NE, | are sufficient, along with potatocs, for the con- 
‘Tcheran, Previously to 1836 it is said to have sumption of the pop. ‘he produce of wine is not 
had from 30,000 to 40,000 inhabs., who carried on | enough for the consumption; but about 220,000 
‘a brisk trade with Astrakhan and the interior of | heetol. of cider and perry are annually manufac- 
Persia (Frazer's Trav. on the Caspian. p. 14) ; but | tured. Live stock abundant and good. Bees are 
about that time it wae nearly depopulated by the | but Jittle reared ; and the wax, in which Le Mans 
plague, Sati is surrounded by a ditch and a mud | has a considerable trade, comes mostly from the 
Vall, flanked by pentagonal brick towers, The {neighbouring déps. Hardware, paper, woollen 
gateways have fallen down, and roads have been | fabrics, leather, wax candles, sail-cloth, glass and 
broken through the wall in every dire The | earthenware, soap, and other articles of necessity, 
appearance of the town differs ¢s y from | rather than of laxury, are the goods principally 
that of any other in Persia S. of Elburz. The} manufactured in Sarthe. The iron forges pto~ 
jiouses are built of burnt brick, and neatly tiled; | duce annually about 1,000,000  kilogr. of good 
name of the streets are well paved; and, although | iron, ‘The éfamines of Maine formerly enjoyed @ 
See otis of ruin are everywhere visible, Sari has | great celebrity, but other fabrics have supersederl 
something of the appearance of an English village | them; so that St, Calais, and other towns where 
or small market-town, they were chiefly made, have fallen into decay, 

Sati is frequently mentioned by the poct | Sarthe is divided into 4, arronds.s chief towns, 
Ferdousi, Its vicinity is flat, woody, and well | Te Mans, the cap. La Fléche, Mamers, and st. 
watered, Calais. 

SARK, or SERCQ, one of the islands belonging SARUM (OLD), an ancient, and now totally 
to Great Britain, in the English Channel, lat. 49° | ruined city and bor. of England, co. Wilts, on a 
28’ N., long. 2° 24° W., intermediate between Till, 2m. N, Salisbury, or New Sarum. Tt was 
Guernsey and Jersey, 7 m. E. the former, and 9m. | the Sorbindunum of the Romans; and, being sur- 
NW. the latter; length, and greatest breadth, rounded by walls and defended by a eastle, became 
‘about 2 m, each. Pop. 583in 1861, The island is [a plave of considerable consequence under the 
divided into two portions, Great and Little Sark, | Saxons. Under William the Conqueror, the bishop 
united by a narrow neck of lana, It differs little | of Sbireburn and Sunning removed his sce thither ; 
from the adjacent islands in its physical features. | and such was its importance that parliaments svere 
"The soil is sandy and produces most kinds of grain held in it under subsequent Norman kings. But 
and vegetables, A good many fish and sea-fowl | it always laboured ander various inconveniences, 
are taken round its coasts. The inhabs, male | the principal of which was the total want of 

a See oa | water: and jn consequence of this, and of disputes 
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Sarum, or Salisbury ; and the seat of the bishopric 
being translated to the latter, in the reign of Henry 
IIL, Old Sarum fell into a state of total decay, 
and was almost wholly deserted in the early part 
of the reign of Henry VII. For a lengthened 
period there have been hardly any vestiges of its 
ruins. 

Old Sarum sent 2 mems. to the IT. of C. in the 
reign of Edward III.; and, notwithstanding its 
total decay, the proprietor of the burgage tenures 
in the bor, or of the land on which it once stood, 
“was permitted to exercise this important privilege 
in its name down to the passing of the Reform 
Act, when it was disfranchised. Not,having a 
single house or inhab,, Old Sarum afforded the 
most perfect example of a nomination bor. The 
property several times changed hauds; and though 
the estate was of little intrinsic value, the privilege 
it possessed of manufacturing two law-makers for 
the British empire, made it sell for a very large 
sum. It may well excite astonishment that such 
an outrage on the principles of representation 
should have been permitted to exist for so length- 
engd a period, 

SARUN, a district of Hindostan, presid. Bengal, 
prov, Bahar, and one of the richest. and most pros- 
perous in British India, between lat, 25° 30’ and 
27° 30' N,, and the 84th and 86th degs. of W. 
Jong. ; having W. Gorackpoor, S. Ghazepoor, 
Shahabad, and Patna, E, Tirhoot, and N. Nepaul. 
Length, N, to S., about 110 m.; breadth, varying 














from 25 to 80m, Area, 5,760 sq. m. Pop, esti- 
mated at 1,500,000 in 1861, It is well watered; 
the Ganges forms its entire S. boundary, and the 


Gunduck interséets it near its ceutre; it supplies 
in abundance all the principal produets of the 
Kast, besides good timber for ship-building. There 
is little jungle or waste land; cattle, though not 
numerous, are of good quality, Manufactures few; 
the principal is that of saltpetre, a great deal of 
which is produced in this district, The Moham- 
medaus form but a small portion of the entire 
Chief towns, Chuprah, Bettiah, and Maissy. 

SASSART, a city of Italy, island of Sardinia, 
eap, of its N. division, in the NW. part of the 
island, on the ‘Turritano, about 10 m. from its 
mouth at Porto Torres, in the gulf of Sassari, 58 
m, N. by W. Oristano, and 100 m. NNW. Cagliari, 
Pop, 23,672 in 186 ‘The city is surrounded t 
wall, strengthened’ by square towers, with five 
gates and a‘citadel, the latter being now used 
merely as a barrack, It has a good main street; 
and is surrounded by public walks, shaded by 
trees, ,Sassari has numerous churches, convents, 
and nunneries, a ‘Tridentine seminary, and a public 
hospital. The cathedral, a massive structure, has 
a disproportionately Jatge and very claborate 
facade; but its interior is clean and airy, and it 
has several good sculptures, including a monument 
by Canova. The university is established in the 
former Jesuit’s college. The palace of the governor 
is an extensive edifice, and the public buildings in 
general are well adapted for their intended pur- 
poses, It is the seat of an archbishop, of a tmibu- 
nal of secondary jurisdiction, with appeal to the 
Audienza Reale of the island, and of a tribunal of 
commerce ; and is the residence of the vice-in- 
tendant and vice-treasurer of Sardinia, and of a 
military governor. It has a considerable trade in 
tobacco, oil, and frui 

Porto Torres (an, T'urris), its port, 10 m. distant, 
can only accommodate small vessels; ships of 
large size being obliged to anchor in the roads 
nearly one raile outside, where however, the 
anchorage is good, Sassari rose on the decay of 
Tumis, dering the insecurity of the middle ages. 
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vicinity than in any other part of the island. 
Immediately without its walls is the fountain of 
Rosello, an abundant source of water, embellished 
with much architectural ornament, 

SASSBACH, or Saltzbach, a village of the 
grand duchy of Baden, bailiwick of Achern, at 
the foot of the mountains of the Black Forest, on 
an affluent of the Acher, 17 m, ENE, Strasburg, 
This village, which has about 1,000 inhabs., has 
acquired a’high degree of historical interest. from 
the famous Marsbal Turenne having been killed 
in its vicinity, by a random shot, on the 27th of 
duly, 1675,” The circumstances attending the 
death of this great general have been detailed by 
Voltaire (Siecle de Louis XIV., cap. 12) and 
other distinguished writers, His remains, de- 
posited by order of Louis XIV. in the royal 
burying-place in the abbey of St. Denis, escaped, 
at the ra of the Revolution, the fanatical violence 
that scattered the dust of so many kings, At 
length, after various vicissitudes, they were de- 
posited in the church of the Invalids, by order of 
the still more illustrious captain now entombed 
within the same sacred precincts, A monument, 
in honour of Turenne, erected in 1781 on the 
place where he fell, was repaired in 1801 by 
Moreau, and was reconstructed of granite in 1829. 
The funeral orations in honour of Turenne, by 
¥lechier and Mascaron, are held to be chefs-d'euvre, 

SATALIYEH, or ADALIA., See ADALIA. 

SATTARAH, a considerable town and fortress 
of Hindostan, prov. Bejapoor, abort 60 m. SSE. 
Poonah, Lat. 17° 42’ N.; long, 74° 12’ EB. The 
fort stands on a scarped hill; at the fort of which 
is the town, built partly of stone, and partly of 
mud or unburnt bricks, but comprising no edifice 
of note. except a new palace, ‘The fort, though 
naturally strong, was taken by Sevajee from the 
Bejapoor sovercign in 1673, by Aurungzebe in 
1690, and by the British in 1818, The. British 
cantonments are about 2m, tothe E, Sattarah 
was, under Sevajce and his immediate successors, 
the cap, of the Mahratta empire. 

SAUGUR, or SAUGOR, a large town of Hindo- 
stan, prov, Malwa, in the ceded districts on the 
Nerbuddah ; lat, 23° 48’ N., and long, 78° 47’ Ey: 
taken by the British in 1818, Saugor is also the 
name of an island of the Sunderbunds, at. the 
mouth of the Hooghly, about 60 m. SSW. Cal- 
cutta, A railway to connect it with that city 
was projected a few years ago, and is now probably 
completed, : 

SAUMUR, a town of France, dep. Muine-et- 
Loire, cap. arrond., on the Loire, 28 m. SE. 
Angers, on the railway from Angers to Tours, 
Pop. 14,079 in 1861. The Loire here forms several 
islands, and is crossed by five or six bridges, one 
of which, a stone bridge of 12 arches, 284 yds, in 
length, long considered as one of the finest in 
France, connects the town with its suburb of La 
Croix Verte, Saumur is built partly at the foot, 
and partly on the declivity, of a hill crowned by 
acitadel. Its lower portion is tolerably well laid 
out, and has a handsome quay and terrace facing 
the river; but the upper town is irregular, and 
the streets inconveniently stecp. The castle, 
which appears to have been constructed at dif 
ferent periods between the 11th and 13th cen- 
turies, was the occasional residence of the kings 
of Sicily and the dukes of the house of Valo 
for some time previously to the Revolution it was 
a state prison; it mow serves as an arsenal. 
‘There are several churches worth notice; one of 
which, curious from its antiquity, is supposed to 
have been constructed in the 5th or 6th century ; 


and another, Notre Dume des Ardilliers, is te- 
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supported on Corinthian columns, and an altar- 
piece by Philip de Champagne. ‘The barracks are 
among the best of that description of edifices in 
¥rance; they are four stories in height, and can 
accommodate 1,200 men. The town-hall, public 
library, public baths, and theatre, are the other 
principal buildings, Not far from’ the town is a 
famous riding-school. It has maunfactures of 
Tinen cloths, handkerchiefs, necklaces, copper and 
iron wares, leather and saltpetre: with a brisk 
trade in provisions, and 4 large annual fairs. 

Saumur was taken in 1026 by Fulk of Anjou, 
and, after many vicissitudes, was annexed to the 
French crown in 1570. A Protestant academy, 
founded here by the famous Duplessis Mornay, 
the friend of Henry I'V., governor of the town for 
a lengthened period, was dissolyed by Louis XTV. 
in 1684, 

SAVANNAH, a city and port of entry of 
the U. States, state Georgia, on the river of 
its own name, about 12 m. from its mouth, and 
80 m. SW. Charlestown, Pop, 31,109 in 18606. 
Savannah stands on a bluff sandy point, rising 
about 40 ft. above the river, from which it has an 
imposing appearance; its spacious and regular 
streets, and handsome public buildings, being 
interspersed with many trees. Previously to 
1820, when it suffered from a terrible fire, it was 
mostly built of wood, and it was formerly also 
insalubrious from the contiguity of rice swamps. 
This evil has, however, been effectually obviated ; 
and being now principally of neat stone houses, 
it is one of the handsomest towns in the S. States. 
It has numerous churches, an exchange, and many 
academies, Previous to the breaking out of the 

reat civil war, it was une of the cipal ports 
in the U, States for the export of cotton, It also 
exports considerable quantities of rice. 

SAVE (Germ. Saw, an. Sarus), a river of the 
Austrian empire, and one of the principal tribu- 
taries of the Danube, It rises towards the N. 
extremity of Carniola, in about lat. 46° 30’ N., 
long, 14° F., and runs at first SE. through the 
government of Laybach and Croatia, to about 
Tat. 45° 15‘, long. 179, It thence has more of an 
E. direction, forming the boundary line between 
the Austrian prov. of Slavonia on the N., and 
Turkish Croatia, Bosnia, and Servia on the §., 
till it -enters the Danube at Belgrade, after a 
course of about 590 m,__ Its chief afliuents are the 
Kulpa, Unna, Verbas, Bosna, and Drina, ‘Though 
not very rapid, its inundations are often very 
destructive, Being navigable as far as the mouth 
of the Kulpa, for vessel8 of from 150 to 200 tons, 
it is a good deal used for commercial purposes. 
Few towns of any consequence are, however, 
situated on its banks, the principal being Brod 
and Krainburg; Laybach, Agram, Petrinia, and 
Posega arc, however, at no great distance, and 
some of them are seated on its tributaries, 

SAVERNE (an. Taberne), a town of France, 
dep, Bas-Rhin, cap. arrond., on the Zorn, a tribu- 
tary of the Rhine, 19 m. NW. Strasburg. Pop. 
5,293 in 1861, Though finely situated, it is but 
indifferently built, aud has 10 remarkable edifice, 
xcept an old palace, formerly belonging to the 
ishops of Strasbourg, but now used for the police 
barracks and prison. The town has manufactures 
of woollen cloths, hosiery, and hardware, with 
some trade in timber floated down from the Vosges 
by the Zorn. 
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badly paved. It had formerly two harbours, the 
best of which was filled by the Genoese in 1525, 
from jealousy: the other, formed by a mole pro- 
jecting E. into the sea, is small, and is rather 
difficult of approach, from the accumulation of 
sand and mud near its mouth. Savona is a 
bishop’s sce, and the seat of judicial and com- 
mercial tribunals: it has manufactures of silk 
goods, iron, and earthenware. and exports oranges 
and lemons, grown in its vicinity, 

Savona was the birthplace of Popes Sixtus IV. 
and Julius I]., and is said to have been for some 
time the residence of Columbus, Pope Pius VII. 
was alsogdetained in it in 1810-11, by order of 
Napoleon. 

SAXONY (KINGDOM OF), a secondary state 
of,Central Europe and of Eastern Germany, prin~ 
cipally between lat, 509 10’ and 51° 30’ 'N., and 
the 12th and 15th degs. of E. Jong.; having W. 
the indep. Saxon principalities; N. Prussian 


Saxony aud Brandenburg, and S. Bohemia, It is 
of atriangnlar shape. Length, E. to W,, about 
140 m.; greatest breadth nearly 90 m. ‘The 


kingdom is divided into four kreise, or circles, of 
the following area and population, according to 
the census of 1852, and of December 1861. 




















| Cireto | SAS 
Dresden . .| 1674 | 507,205 | sencis | 
Leipzig . «| 1,342 446,826 506,294. 
Zwickau . .| 1,790 T35,5A7 $27,245 

| Bautzen . . 971 297,744 308,488 

| otal. . 


6,777 | 1,987,832 | 9,225,240 





The increase of population—-237,408 in nine 
years, or 26,378 per annum—is inferior to that of 
most. other European states. 

The Erzgebirge (ore mountains) and the Rie- 
sengebirge (giant mountains) extend along al- 
most the whole of the 8. and SE, frontier, but 
they nowhere rise to 4,000 ft, of elevation. Their 
declivity is more gradual and undulating on the 
Saxon than on the Bohemian side; so that they 
cover the greater part of the country with their 
ramifications, rendering it either mountainons or 
hilly, There is, however, a very considerable ex- 
tent of level ground, extending from the foot of 
the hilly tract, or from Coditz, Meissen, and 
Bautzen, northwards, all along the frontier of 
Prussian Saxony, The country to the SE. of 
Dresden, where the Elbe forces its way through 
the mountain chain, has been called the ‘Saxon 
Switzerland’ It is about 30 m, in length by 24 
in breadth, diversified, and highly picturesque ; 
but its name is likely te convey a wrong im- 
pression of its scenery, its highest summit, the 
Nchneeberg, being only 2,150 ff. in height. The 
spurs given off by the Erzgebirge to the N. enclose 
the valleys of the Elbe, the two Muldas, the Zo- 
choppau, Elster, and Pleisse, all of which flow 
to NW., and, except the first, which is navigable 
throughout the whole extent of the kingdom, rise 
in Saxony. 

Saxony has a milder climate than most parts of 
continental Europe in the same lat.; the mean 
temp. of the year is about 47° Fah.; that of the 
winter quarter being 35°, and of the summer 59°, 
at an average of the entire country, which has a 


SAVONA, a town and sea-port of N. Italy, | mean elevation of about 1,100 ft. above the sea, 
prov. Genoa, cap. dist. on the Mediterranean, 20; Landed properties are rather of limited size; but 
mm, SW. Genoa. Pop. 18,959 in 1862. The town {in all the rural districts the people appear to be 


thas ramparts, which, however, are of no great 





contented, and, on the whole, comfortable: pau- 


Saxony.. Every spot of earth which seems capable 
of giving a return is cultivated ; and the meadows 
are mowed twice or thrice in the course of each 
summer. There is no such a thing as a common or 
waste, while the forests are all guarded with a 
stfictness proportionate to their value. The fields 
are always well cleared of weeds. Kye, wheat, 


and barley are scarcely grown, except in the low | ag: 


country; in the mountain region they are met 
with only in the valleys, oats and potatoes being 
there the chief crops. Pease, vetches, millet, teasel, 
flax, oil seeds, tobacco, and garden vegetables, are 
generally cultivated; and artificial grasses are 
nearly universal. But, notwithstanding the im- 
provement of agriculture, and the industy of the 
people, considerable quantities of corn have to be 
imported. A great deal of fruit is grown; and 
between 7,000 and 8,000 morgen of land is occd- 
pied with vineyards. The forests, which occupy 
about one-fourth part of the entire surface, con- 
sist. of fir, pine, beech, oak, elm, maple, and larch. 
Upwards of one-third part of the woods belongs to 
the crown, yielding an annual revenue of 2,000,000 
thalers; anid nearly 10,000 individuals are engaged 
in wood-cutting. 

Saxony is celebrated for her breeds of sheep, 
which are amoug the finest i: Europe. A late 
elector of Saxony introduced the breed of Merino. 
sheep into his dom., and exerted himself to pro- 
mote the growth of this valuable race of animals 
with such suécess, that they are now found to 
succeed better in Central Europe than in Spain ; 
and, notwithstanding the rapidly increasing im- 
portations from Australia, a large portion of the 
immense quantity of wool imported into Great 
Britain continues to be brought from Saxony and 
other German states. The best wool is produced 
on the sheep-walks of the Saxon Switzerland, 
‘The cattle of Saxony, the number of which ex- 
ceeds 530,000, are also of a superior description ; 
but the butter ia usually indifferent, while, to in- 
crease its weight, it is frequently overloaded with 
salt. But, such as it is, the demand for it is uni- 
versal, ‘Never,’ says an English traveller, Mr. 
Straug, ‘did I witness so much batter daily con- 
sumed, as I have seen since I entered this kingdom, 
Here, in short, bread and butter is the order of the 
day at all hours, It is the perpetual family staple, 
and essential as a make-weight at every meal. 
You find it with equal propriety at breakfast, at 
Junch, at dinner, and at supper, A larder in 
Saxony may well be called the buttery.’ Horses 
are not so extensively reared as other live stock, 
and hogs are not numerous. The game laws are 
very rigidly enforced, all sorts of birds being in- 
cluded in their enactments; and rights of fishing 
appear to be preserved with the most scrupulous 
tenacity. 

Mining is one of the principal occupations of the 
inhabs. Few parts of Kurope equal the Erege- 
birge in the variety and extent of their mineral 
riches, The basis of these mountains is granite, 
covered by guciss, mica, and clay slate in suc- 
cession, between which are other strata containing 
metallic or Upwards of 500 mines are wrought, 
which are said to employ about 11,000 workmen; 
and between 50,000 and 60,000 persons derive their 
subsistence from mining industry and the manu- 
facture of metallic products, The total annual 
value of the metals obtained is estimated at 
1,760,000 thalers; the silver producing nearly 
930,000, and the iron and iron-wares 400,000, 
Lead, bismuth, arsenic, antimony, cobalt, and 
manganese are the other principal metals. Fre’ 
burg is the centre of the silver mining district. 
The neighbourhood of Meissen yields the fi 
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About 14 million scheffel of coal are annually pro- 
duced, Salt is scarce since the salt mines, formerly 
incladed in the Saxon dom., were separated from 
them in 1815, and this important necessary is 
mostly imported from Prussia. Serpentine marble 
and fine building stone, are abundant; as are 
various gems, including the topaz, jasper, and 
ate, 

"The most important branch of manufacturing 
industry in Saxony is that of cotton, Its ex- 
tension has been attributed to the nearly contem-, 
poraneous introduction of the potato, called by 
| the German wniters the ‘manna of the monntains,’ 
and which has enabled the Saxon weavers to ob- 
tain a sufficiency of food at exceedingly low 
wages. Most descriptions of cotton fabrics are 
now produced, and many new factories have been 
established in Chemnitz, Zwickau, Auderan, Frei- 
burg, and other towns, Great efforts are making 
to improve the construction of machinery; and 
joint-stock companies for the purpose have been 
established near Chemnitz and Dresden, Coal has 
been found in the neighbourhood of Dresden, 
Cotton-printing works are on the increase, and 
have been much improved within the last few 
years. Although the Saxon prints, in general, are 
not equal to the best English in beauty of pattern, 
or brightness and fastness of colouring, they make 
up for these deficiencies by the cheaper rates at, 
which they can be produced. The only article, 
however, in which the Saxons come into compe- 
tition with British goods in the American and 
other foreign markets is cotton hosiery, particu- 
larly the inferior descriptions, There is no branch 
of industry which seems more appropriate to 
Saxony than this, It requires only a small outlay 
of capital for the stocking-maker; his wooden 
frame is not expensive; the cost of his stock of 
cotton twist is small; and by associating agri- 
cultural with manufacturing industry, he supplies 
himself from his own little farm with the principal 
necessaries, Most of the stocking-weavers of 
Saxony are independent labourers, buying for 
themselves the raw material and selling their 
mauufactured stockings to a number of small col- 
lectors, who furnish the Chemnitz or the Leipsie 
markets, ‘The manufacture of linen in Saxony is 
} also of considerable importance, ‘The spinning of 
fiax employs numerous hands; but, notwith- 
standing, about 10,000 ewt, of yarn is annually 
imported from Silesia and Bohemia, and latterly 
there have been considerable importations from 
England, Much attention has been paid of late to 
the manufacture of machinery, though it is still 
behind what is met with in the manufacturing 
districts of Great Britain, The Jacquard loom is 
gradually being introduced, and there are schools 
of smanufactares at Dresden, Chemnitz, and 
Plauen, Plain and figured silks, of very fair 
quality, are made at Aunaberg, Penig, and’ Fran- 
kenberg, The government is very desirous of 
‘promoting the culture of silk, and some establish- 
} iments fur the propagation of the worms exist at 
Dresden and Leipsie; but in such a climate they 
can hardly be expected to have much success. 
Wooden wares are made in the country, and 
Saxony supplics furniture of every description, 
musical instruments, &e., to a great part of Ger- 
many. Porcelain and modern antiques are articles 
made in large qiantities, particularly at Meissen, 
‘The china produced here formerly enjoyed a very 
high reputation throughout Europe, but, owing 
to the extraordinary improvements made in the 
manufacture in Great ritain and other countries, 
Meissen china has declined considerably from its 
ancient celebrit; Almost every article of use or 
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in paper, of which the Saxon mannfactures do 
not produce nearly enough for the immense con- 
sumption of the presses of Leipsic and Dresden. 

The extension of the cotton and woollen manu- 
factures of Saxony, since 1833, is wholly, or 
almost wholly, ascribable to the circumsiance of 
her haying then joined the Zollvercin, or German 
Commercial League. This opened a widely ex- 
tended market for her products among the Germau 
states, from the greater number of which they 
had previously been either wholly excluded, or 
admitted only clandestincly, and under great diffi- 
culties. Saxony, in fact, has derived the greatest 
advantage from ‘the league, mach more, in pro- 
portion to her extent and population, than Prussia, 
Little or no cloth of Saxon manufacture has 
hitherto found its way to the United States. 

‘The extensive commercial relations of Saxony 
owe their origin to {he enlightened policy of Fre- 
derick Augustus, the elector, afterwards king of 
Saxony, who, at'a time when protecting and pra- 
hibitory tariffs surrounded bis states, adopted a 
liberal commercial system, and converted Saxony, 
and especially Leipsic, into one of ‘the most im- 
portant marts, not merely for the supply of cen- 
tral and northern Europe, but part even of Asia, 
with al! sorts of manufactured produce. The fairs 
at Leipsic were for a lengthened period the great 
sources wheuce Russia, as far as the borders of 
China, Poland, the provinces on the Danube, and 
many parts of the Turkish and Persian do- 
minions, were supplied with manufactures; and 
though they have latterly declined, they still 
continue to be resorted to, Leipsic has been for a 
lengthened period the centre of the book trade of 
Germany, being, London and Paris only ex 
cepted, the greatest literary emporium in thi 
world. 

Government, — The present constitution of 
Saxony dates from September 4, 1831: but las 
undergone alterations and modifications by the 
laws of March 31, 1849; May 5, 1851; Novem- 
Der 27, 1860; and Ovtober 19, 1866. According 
to the terms of the Constitution the crown is here- 
ditary in the male dine; but, at the extinetion of 
the latter, also in the female line. The sovereign 
comes of age at the completed eighteenth year, 
and, during his minority, the nearest heir to the 
throne takes the reg Ta the hands of the 
king is the sale executive power, which he exer- 
ecises through responsible ministers, The leg 
lature is jointly in the king and parliament, the 
latter consisting of two chambers, 
ebamber comprises the princes of the blood ro: 
the proprietors of eight baronial domains; twelve 
deputies elected hy the owners of other nobiliar 
estates; ten noble proprietors nominated by the 
king for life; the burgomasters of cight towns; 
and the superintendents and deputies of five cal- 
legiate institutions, of the university of Leipzig, 
and of the Roman Catholic chapter of St. Peter 
at Bautzen, 
twenty deputies of landed proprietors; twenty- 
five of towns and city corporations; twenty-five 
of peasants and communes; and five representa- 
tives of commerce and manufacturing industry. 
‘The qualification for a seat in the upper house, as 
well as the right of election to the same, is the 
possession of a landed estate, worth at least 1,000 
thalers a year; which qualification, however, is 
not required by the ex officio deputics of chapters 
iversi To be a member of the lower 
house ne fixed income is required; and electors 
are all men above twenty-five years of age who 
pay taxes, or contribute in any way to the public 


Durdens, A salary is attached to the performance 
igor age . a 
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upper house being allowed seven thalers, or about 
a guinea a day, during the sittings of parliament, 
and the deputies to the second chamber three 
thalers, or 9s, Both houses have the right to 
make propositions for new laws, the bills for 
which, however, must come from the ministry, 
taxes can be made, levied, or altered without 
the sanction of both chambers, 

All towns clect their own municipalities, and are 
governed by laws of their own; while the rural 
districts are divided into departments, each of 
which bas its own magistrates, whom the people 
not only choose, but may also, in case of malver- 
sation, dggrade from office. The municipal officers, 
also, though ‘elected by the citizens for life, are 
liable, on conviction of incapacity or unfair deal- 
ing, to be degraded. ‘Their powers are very con- 
siderable in reference both to person and property, 
for they regulate the police, hear and determine 
civil causes, and both fix the amount of local 
rates to be levied on the citizens, and determine 
how the produce shal) be expended. In the 
election of the magistrates, every ratepayer has a 
vote. They are all salaried officers. 

There are civil and criminal courts in the cap. 
of cach circle, and a high court of appeal in 
Dresden, in which latter all capital cases are tried, 
There are special military tribunals, a superior 
fiscal court, university court at Leipsic, mining: 
tribunal at Freiburg, and patrimonial tribunals, 
‘The reigning family is Rom. Catholic, but. there 
are not more than 29,000 Rom, Catholics in the 
kingdom, the great bulk of the pop. being Lu- 
}therans, Literature and the finc arts have flou- 
itished more in Saxony than in any other part of 
{ Germany; and there is scarcely any country in 
Surope where primary instruction is so widely 
diffused, the number of the individuals attendin, 
schools and other seminaries is said to be as high 
as ane in six of the population, ‘The university 
at Leipsic is the principal seminary. 

Every male inhab, 20 years of age is, with cer- 
tain exceptions, obliged to serve in the army for 
six years iu time of peace, and for. three years sub- 
sequently in the reserve corps. ‘The armed foree 
is extensive; it consists of 25,400 men, of whom 
10,000 are privates under arms, besides the re- 
serve corps of 3,000 more, This kingdom holds 
the 4th rank among the German states, having 
four votes in the full diet and one in committee, 
and furnishes a contingent of 20,000 men to the 











| army of the Confed. Its public revenue amounted 
‘The upper | 


to 1,853,452/, in 1863, and the expenditure to the 
same sum. 

The greater part of the railways of Saxony are 
state property, and a very considerable revenue, 
varying from 1,500,000 to 1,800,000 thalers, is 
derived from this source, The length of state 
railways, at the beginning of 1862, was 252 m, 
built ‘at an expense of 42,657,000 thalers, or 
6,398,550, ‘The value of the public domains, 
chiefiy forests, was estimated, at the same date, at 
25,241,393 thalers, or 3,786,2100, 

‘The public debt amounted, in 1861, to 61,725,499 
thalers, or 9,258,825l. The greater part of it is of 
ancient date, created by the connection of the 
electors of Saxony with the throne of Poland. 
The debt amounted, in 1764, to 29,028,425 thalers ; 
it had fallen, in 1806, to 14,932,885 thalers, but 
risen again, at the end of the Napoleonic wars, in 
1815, to 22,857,626 thalers. It was settled at the 
congress of Vienna, when about one-half of the 
territory of Saxony was made over to Prussia, 
that the.latter should also take a portion of the 
public debt. The amount left to Suxony was 
16,660,771 thalers. ‘This debt had increased, in 
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mented im still larger proportions, owing mainly 
to the establishment of a network of state railways, 
built at a cost of 42,657,000 thalers. 

The Saxons are among the best specimens of 
the old Teutonic race. In person they bear a 
striking resemblance to the English agricultural 
pop. The Saxon rvyal family is said to be de- 
scended from Witichind, sovereign of this territory 
in the time of Charlemagne. 

Saxony was created an electorate in 1422, 
which title it retained till 1806, when Napoleon 
erected it inte a kingdom. During the war the 
king of Saxony was, from the battle of Jena down- 
wards, a firm ally of Napoleon, who made exten- 
stve additions to his dominions; and he did not 
abandon the fortunes of his benefactor till after 
the battle of Leipsic had compelled the French to 
evacuate Germany. This conduct led to the dib- 
memberment. of the kingdom by the treaty of 
Vienna in 1815; some of its most valuable pro- 
vinees were then assigned to Prussia, and, but 
for the opposition of Austria, it is probable that 
Saxony would then have ceased to exist as a 
separate state, 

Saxony, a prov. of the Prussian states, con- 
sisting of the territories dismembered from the 
kingdom of Saxony in 1815, with the Saxon 
states formerly belonging to Prussia, has on the 
“ and HK. Brandenburg, S$. the kingdom of 
Saxony and the Thuringian states, and on the 
W. Hesse, Brauswick, and Hanover. It is of a 
very irregular outline, has several enclaves, and 
inciudes within its frontiers the independent prin- 
cipalities of Anhalt, Sondershausen, &c, Area, 
9,765 sq.m. Pop. 1,975,952 in 1861. The prov. 
is divided into three regencies, and these again 
into 41 circles, Principal. towns, Magdeburg, 
Halle, Erfurth, Merseburg, Naumburg, and Burg. 
The Hartz mountains lie on the W. frontier of the 
ptov.; but, with this exception, there are no hills 
of any considerable magnitude, Principal rivers, 
the Elbe and its affluent, the Saale, Muda, Un- 
strut, Soil in parts sandy and unproductive, but 
im general loamy and fertile, The plain of Mag- 
deburg is reckoned the best land in Prussia, and 
is very well cultivated. Principal proituets, wheat 
and other sorts of corn, flax and hemp, excellent 
wool, and tobaceo. The vine is cultivated in the 
neighbourhood of Merseburg and some other 
places. Productive mines of coal, iron, and rock- 
salt are wrought in different parts of the provi 
The stock of sheep exceeds 2,000,000 head, 
wool, which has been vastly improved by crossing 
with Merinos and other tine-woolled breeds, has 
become a staple product. Manufactures important 
and valuable, consisting of fine woollens, linens, 
earthenware and porcelain, and hardware. 

SCARBOROUGH, a sea-port, parl, and mun. 
bor, market town, and par. of England, N, riding, 
co, York, and E. div, of the wap. of Pickering. 
Lythe, on a rocky slope, rising from an extensive 
bay, $5 m. NE. York, and 227 m, N. London by 
Great Northern railway. Pop, of bor., 18,377 in 
1861, Area of pari, bor. (which includes, with 
the old bor, and par., the extra-parochial distr. of 
the castle), 2,160 acres. Scarborough bas a very 
striking appearance from the sea, from which it 
rises amphitheatrewise to a considerable height, 
It is well built; the strects in the upper part of 
the town are spacions and well paved, and the 
houses generally have a handsome appearance, 






























It is also extending SW, towards Falsgrave, and ; 


southward along the shore. The principal public 
buildings are the town-hall, trinity-house, news- 
yoom, assembly-rooms, a neat and well-conducted 
theatre, a sea-bathing infirmary, many bathing 
establishments, and twe public libraries. But the 
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handsomest and most classical building belonging 
to the town is the museum, a rotunda 374 ft, in 
diameter, by 50 ft, in height, in the Roman Doric 
style. It is constructed of the Kelloway lime- 
stone, and, though of recent erection, haa'a valu- 
able collection of specimens illustrative of the 
geology and natural history of the N. riding. A 
tine iron bridge of four arches, supported on mas- 
sive stone piers, 70 ft. in height, has been thrown 
across a ravine to connect the higher town with 
the spa, $m. to the $. This handsome structure, 
which cost 9,002, raised by subscription, was com~ 
pleted in 1828 The par. church, which was 
given by Richard I. to the abbey of Citeaux, in 
Burgundy, stands on an eminence not far from 
the ruins of the castle: it was formerly much 
larger than at present; but the part now used is 
commodiously fitted ap for divine worship, Christ- 
church, built in 1828, in. the early English style, 
has accommodation for 1,300 persons, There are 
three other churches, and places of worship for 
Rom, Catholics, Wesleyav, Primitive and Assv- 
ciation Methodists, Independents, Baptists, and the 
Society of Friends, to most of which, as well as 
to alt the churches, are attached well-attended 
Sunday schools, A grammar school, founded in 
the 9th ecntury, is but slenderly endowed; but 
there are several good subscription schools, in- 
cluding two of the National and one on the Lan- 
eastrian plan, The Amicable Society also clothes 
and educates between 70 and 80 boys and girls. 
A seaman’s hospital is under the government of 
the Trinity House, and there are almshouses, and 
several other benevoleut, as well as religious in- 
stitutions. . 

The harbour, which is easy of access, is pro- 
tected by two handsome piers, of modern erection ; 
dut it labours wider a deticiency of water, having 
only from 4 ft. to 6 ft. at low ebb springs, and 
from 8 ft, to 9 ft, at low ebb neaps; but from first 
guarter flood to last quarter ebb vessels drawin; 
8 ft, water may enter the harbour with safety. 
small foreign and pretty considerable coasting 
trade is carried on. On the Ist of January, 1864, 
there belonged to the port 109 sailing vessels 
under 50, and 117 above 59 tons, besides one 
ner of 44 tons, ‘The gross amount of customs’ 
38,4834 in 1863, A great deal of fish is 
brought in here, and the fishery has greatly in~ 
creased since the railway has afforded a ready 
access to the populous districts and great manu- 
facturing towns in the W. Riding. Of late years 
several persons have embarked in the herring 
fishery, which is becoming an important and pro- 
fitable source of employment to the fishermen, 
From 40 to 50 yawls belong at present to Sear- 
borough and Filey, in addition to the numerous 
small boats used for fishing in-shore; and it is not 
unusual for 150 or 200 boats to enter the harbour 
during the season, at the same tide, with herrings. 
‘As an encouragement. to the fisheries, the corpo- 
ration remit the tithe of fish to which they are 
entitled; and a society has been formed to raise 
an honorary fund, to meet the casual losses of' 
nets, lines, and tackle of such provident fishermen 
as become subscribing members; and thus in- 
suring to them, at a slight charge, an advan- 
tageous protection. 

Scarborough, in recent years, has gained for itself 
the name of the ‘ Brighton of Yorkshire” There 
is annually a great concourse of visitors for the 
purposes of sea-bathing and amusement: they 
are priucipally of the middle classes, and from the 
manufacturing districts of Lancashire, Durham, 
and the W, riding of Yorkshire, Searborough is, 
however, frequented not only for sea-bathing, but 
on account of its two mineral springs. Subjoined 
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is. the result of the analysis of a gallon of water 
from each spring. 
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It is probable that the spas may, from the 
growing reputation of the town, and their being 
80 conveniently connected with ‘it by the bridge 
above alluded to, again acquire some portion of 
that celebrity which they formerly enjoyed. The 
erection of a commodious saloon, in the castel- 
lated style, with embattled towers, the architec- 
tural beauty of the wells, the massive sea-wall, 
forming at once a secure protection to the spas 
and a delightful promenade, especially at high 
water, combined with the newly laid’ out orna- 
mental walks and grounds, have materially in- 
creased the natural attractions of Scarborough as 
a watering-place, 

Scarborough, which received its first charter 
from Tenty I. in 1252, is divided, under the Mu- 
nicipal eform Act, into two wards, the govern- 
ment being vested in a mayor, five aldermen, and 
eighteen councillors. Corp, revenue, 3,6742. in 
1862. Quarter sessions are held under a recorder, 
and petty sessions are held weekly both for the 
Lor. and North Riding. ‘The bor. has sent two 
mes, to the H. of C. since 23 Edward I. the 
right of election down to the Reform Act being in 
the common council of the bor. a body comprising 
forty-four individuals, The Boundary Act ine 
cluded with the old bor. the extra-parochial pre- 
cinct of the castle. Registered electors, 1,317 in 
1865, It is cne of the polling-places at elections 
for the N, viding, and the chief town of a poor- 
law union comprising thirty-three pars. Markets 
on Thursday and Saturday: cattle fairs, Holy 
‘Fhursday and Nov, 23. 

N. of Scarborough, on a bold, eraggy eminence, 
commanding a very extensive sea-view, stand the 
ruins of a castle built in the reign of Stephen, 
to which Piers de Gaveston, the minion of Edward 
IL, fled for refuge from the vengeance of the ex- 
asperated barons, The castle, after sustaining two 
sieges from the parliamentary troops, was dis- 
mantled at the close of the civil wars; and though 
a portion of it was repaired in 1745, and barracks 
have been subsequently built in its immediate 
vicinity, it is principally in ruins. The remains 
of the keep consist of a square tower nearly 100 
ft. in height: the entire surface included within 
the outer walls comprises nearly 19 acres, A 
strong gateway still remains, with portions of the 
circular towers occurring at interrals in the line 
of the fortifications, It was, previously to the 
invention of artillery, one of the principal strong- 
holds in the kingdom, 

SCHAFFILAUSEN, the most N. canton of 
Switzerland ; and, after Zug and Geneva, the 
smallest in the Confederation. It is between lat, 
47° 40’ and 47° 50’ N.. and lone. 8° 33’ ara RO 
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E., being separated by the Rhine from the cantons 
of Zurich and Thurgau, while, on all other sides, 
it is surrounded by the territory of the Grand 
Duchy of Baden, ‘Area, 116 sq.m. Pop, 85,646 
in 1860. Surface undulating, its loflicst hill, the 
Raadenberg, in the N., rising’ only to about 1,200 
ft. above the Rhine. The soil is generally calca- 
Teous, but fertile; and the climate is among the 
mildest in Switzerland. It is an agricultural 
rather than a manufacturing canton; and its agri- 
culture has greatly improved within the last half 
Formerly the supply of corn was quite 
insufficient for home consumption; whereas, in 
good seasons, considerable quantities are now ex- 
ported. “Artificial pastures have also materially 
increased, as well as the number of cattle, Fruits 
are abundant, particularly cherries, from which a 
ghod deal of Avrschwasser is made; and the pro- 
duce of timber is amply sufficient for the wants 
of the inhabs. ‘There are nearly 5,000 arpents of 
vineyards, which furnish the prineipal article of 
export, wine being sent to St, Gall and Appenzell, 
the Black Forest, and other neighbouring districts; 
but of late years the competition of the wines 
of Baden, and the duties imposed on the Schaff- 
hausen wines in Germany, have crippled the 
trade, 

One of the principal branches of industry in 
Schaffhausen is the conveyance of goods through 
the canton, which is greatly facilitated by the 
navigation of the Rhine. Salt from Wiirtembery, 
timber, and other goods are conveyed through 
Schaffhausen to Switzerland, The manufacturing 
establishments comprise a few cotton and hard. 
ware factories. Accounts are kept in florins, of 
Od. Eng. The foot is the same as 
3 the Ib, a little larger, 

‘The canton is divided into twenty-four districts, 
The male inhabitants, of full a 6, and not bank~ 
Tupts, paupers, or suffering a penal sentence, choose 
itive body. ‘The latter, or grand coun- 
sists of seventy-four members, twenty-four 
of whom form also the petty council, which’ ig in- 
trusted with most part of the executive power, 
The grand council meets in June every year, and. 
is presided over by a bargomaster, who is changed 
annually, The pop. is wholly Protestant, Edu- 
cation is well attended to, 

Schaffhausen was not included in ancient Hel- 
vetia, and its inhabitants resemble their Swabian 
neighbours rather than the Swiss. It was ad- 
mitted into the Confederation in 1501, 

ScuarFiuausen {originally Schiffhausen, or 
Ship-houses), a town of Switzerland, and the cap, 
of the above canton, on the Rhine, 25m. W. by 
N. Constance, and 49 m. ENE, Basle, on the rail- 
Way from Basle to Constance. Pop. 8,717 in 1860, 
‘The town is walled, and defended by the Munoth; 
an old citadel supposed to be of Roman origin, 
but which is now furnished with extensive bomb- 
proof casemates, Strects il] paved, and the build- 
ings are remarkable for their quaint and antique 
architecture; many are ornamented in front with 
stucco, carved, and fresco work. The minster, 
founded in 1052, is a massive edifice in the round 
arched style, with numerous monuments in its 
cloisters. “An ordinary bridge across the Rhine 
replaces that unique specimen of art consisting of 
one arch 364 ft, iu length, destroyed by the French 
under Marshal Oudinot in 1769, Schaffhausen 
has a gymnasium, a college with nine professors, 
a high female school, and an excellent library, 
The jatter comprises the books that belonged to 
the celebrated historian Miiller, by far the most 
illustrious of the natives of Schaffhausen, where 
he first saw the light on the 3rd of January, 1732, 
an nl iL OT 
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sing between Switzerland and Germany, and Basle 
and Zurich, consisting of silk, cotton, and woollen 
goods, raw cotton, colonial produce, Nuremberg 
manufactures, and Swiss cheeses. ae 
Schaffhausen is supposed to have originated 
about the eighth or ninth century: it was sub- 


jected by Austria in 1330, but has been indepen- 


dent since 1415. 7 

The celebrated falls of Schaffhausen are situated 
about a league SSW. from the town, where the 
Rhine breaks through a ramification of the Black 
Forest mountains, The height of these falls, 
which, in some respects, are the grandest in 
Europe, varies, according to the season, frm 50 to 
75 ft, being greatest in June and July, wnen the 
river is swollen by the melting of the snow on 
the mountains, The stream, which, immediately 
above the fall, is about 300 ft. in width, precipi? 
tates itself over a ledge of limestone, four rocks 
projecting from which divide it in its descent into 
five portions, The greatest body of water falls 
between the first of these rocks and the castle of 
Laufen, on the SE. bank of the river; from which 
the best view of the falls is obtained. ‘It is not,’ 
says Mr, Spencer (Germany and the Germans, 
G1), ‘the height of the fall, but the immense 
body of water broken into spray in the most pic- 
turesque manner over the rocks, that constitutes 
the great beauty of the cataract. In other respects 
it cannot bear the slightest comparison with either 
those of Terni or the Staubach.’ ; 

In 1790, Lord Montagu, a young British noble- 
man of great promise, was drowned in a rash at- 
tempt to descend these falls; and, by a curious 






cvincidence, his death occurred nearly at. the same ; 


time that his noble seat, Cowdrey House, near 
Midhurst, was burnt. down, 
SCHAUMBURG-LIPPE (PRINCIPALITY 
OF), one of the minor states of NW. Germany, 
principally between lat. 52° 10’ and 52° 30’ N, 
and about long. 9° E., surrounded by the territories 
of Hesse-Schaumburg, Hanover, and Prussian 
‘Westphalia, exclusive of some detached lordships 
enclosed in the territory of Lippe-Detmold. Area, 
212 sq.m. Pop, 80,774 in 1861, mostly Lutherans, 
It is hilly towards its $. extremity, but flat in the 
N., where the lake called the Steinhuder Meer 
occupies about 11,000 morgen. ‘The_productive 
portion of the surface comprises about 74,000 mor- 
gen, besides neurly 34,000 morgen of forest land, 
chiefly in the W. The soil is in general superior 
to that of Lippe-Detmold, and agriculture and 
cattle-breeding are more advanced. ‘The inhabs, 
of both principalities employ their intervals from 
rural labour in spinning flax and weaving linens. 
Coal is raised in the 8. to the value of about 30,000 
dollars a year; and forms, with corn, wool, timber, 
and linen goods, a principal article of export. The 
constitution, which dates from 1816, is a limited 





monarchy, the powers of the prince being similar |" 


to those of the sovercign of Great Britain; the 


landstiinde, ot parliament, consisting of all the | 


noble landed proprietors, with four deputies for 
towns, and six representatives of the peasantry. 
Appeal lies from the decisions of the courts of this 
principality to the superior court of Wolfenbuttel. 
Publie instruction, as in Lippe-Detmold, is well 
attended to. Public revenue, 34.0502 in 1863. 
Schanmburg-Lippe has one vote in the full diet 
of the Germ. Confed., and, with Lippe-Detmold, 
Hohenzollern, Reuss, Watdeck, and Liechtenstein, 
the sixteenth place, with one vote in the com- 
mittee, Its contingent to the army of the Confed. 
amounts to 350 men. ; 

SCHELDT (Fr. Fscaut), a river of France and 
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through the dép. du Nord, and the provs, of 
Hainault and FE. Flanders, to Antwerp, after which 
it turos NNW., and, dividing into the E. and W, 
Scheldt, which enclose the islands of Beveland 
and Walcheren, enters the North Sea in about 
the same lat. as the Thames, Its entire length 
is estimated at about 200 m., its breadth at Den- 
dermond is about 650 ft., at Antwerp, 1,700 ft; 
and the width of its mouth varies from 24 to 34 
leagues. It is navigable from Valenciennes, Its 
priveipal tributaries are the Scarpe, Lys, and 
iurme, on its W., and the Dender and Rupel on 
its E, side, St. Quentin, Cambray, Valenciennes, 
Tournay, Ouderarde, Ghent, and Antwerp are on 
its banks. Its current is slow, and in the lower 
part of its course, where it runs through a com- 
pletely flat country, its banks are fenced by dykes 
to prevent inundation. It is connected by the 
canal of St. Quentin and other canals with the 
Somme, Seine, and Loire, and with the principal 
rivers and cities of Belgium, in its neighbourhood. 
During the commercial ascendency of Antwerp 
the Scheldt enjoyed a larger share of traffic than 
any other European river; but its importance in 
this respect, though still considerable, has since 
greatly declined, ‘ There was nothing,’ says Bar- 
tow, (Tour in Holland) ‘on this noble river, in 
our progress upwards, that conveyed any impres- 
sion of an active or extensive commerce. In sail- 
ing up or down the Thames, or on approaching 
London within 4 or 5 m., the multitude of ship- 
Ping affords indications not to be mistaken of the 
commercial wealth and prosperity of London. But 
the Scheldt, when we ascended it, was a vacant 
river; we neither met nor overtook a single sail 5 
and, with the exception of 2 or 3 American ships, 
and some 10 or 12 small vessels, mostly brigs, there 
was little appearance of trade along the common 
quay of Antwerp.’ This, however, was before the 
revolution of 1830 had made Antwerp once more 
the commercial emporium of Belgium; and in the 
interval the Scheldt has regained some portion of 
its former consideration, 

SCHELESTADT, a fortified town of France, 
dép, Bas-Rhin, cap, arrond., on the IN), a tributary 
of the Rhine, 26 m. SSW. Strasburg, on the rail- 
way from Strasburg to Basle, Pop, 9,414 in 1861, 
‘The town was fortified by Vauban, and is natu- 
rally strong from its being in a great measure sar- 
rouided by marsbes. It has a hospital, prison, 
communal college, theatre, manufactures of cotton. 
and linen fabrics, iron wire, soap, and earthenware, 
for which last it was famous as long ago as the 
13th century, with breweries and distilleries, It 
is supposed’ to have been the ancient Elsebus, 
| destroyed by Attila, where Charlemagne and his 

successors had afterwards a palace, The Swedes 
took it in 1632, but restored it to the French two 
years afterwards, 

SCHEMNITZ (Hun, Selmeez-Banya), a famous 
(mining town of Iungary, co, Honth, in a moun- 

tainous distr. on the Schemnitz, a tributary of the 
Gran, 46 m, N. by E, Gran. Pop. 13,720 in 1857. 
The town is entered by an old and strong pate- 
way, which conducts to a Jong, narrow, steep street, 
wretchedly paved, and so hemmed in by sloping 
hills that there is scarcely room for a row of houses 
on either side, At the end of this street is a moun- 
tain amphitheatre, the proscenium of which is oc- 
eupied by the clfurches and other large buildings, 
while the hill sides are covered with the white 
cottages of the miners embosomed among trees. 
The town has many good-looking houses, with 
shops and inns; but its fine old ruined castle is 
the only edifice of much interest, 
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turies, furnish considerable quantities of silver, 
whence gold is again extracted. The ores vary 
greatly in productiveness ; but, speaking generally, 
the mines have not been very profitable. ‘here 
are 6 principal veins or courses, each from 10 to 
20 fathoms in thickness, running nearly E. and 
W. almost parallel to, and at the distance of from 
60 to 300 or 400 fathoms from each other, and 
connected by various smaJl branches. In these 
extensive courses there are 12 royal mines, besides 
a number belonging to private individuals, who 
are obliged to dispose of all the ore they obtain to 
the royal smelting works at a fixed rate. The 
whole of these mines communicate with the em- 
peror Francis’s adit or level. at the depth of nearly 
200 fathoms, Ata still greater depth is the a 
of Joseph IT, a maguiticent work, 12 mining ft 
height by 10 ft, in breadth, extending from Schem- 
nitz to the valley of the Gran, a distance of nearly 
10 Eng. m. This adit carries off the water from 
mines which cannot now be wrought. and is so 
constructed that it may be used either as a canal 
orarailway. Pr, Clarke, who descended into the 
mines of Schemnitz (Travels, viii, 393), says, * All 
the imperial mines are connected with each other, 
offering, in. their whole extent, a subterranean 
passage which reaches to the astonishing length 
of 8,000 fathoms, nearly 84 m.! The sight of the 
interior of the PaquerstohIn (one of the mines) 
convinced us that’there are no mines in the workd 
like those of Hungary. . How wretched, in com- 
‘parison, appear the mines of Cornwall and Wales, 
where it is sometimes necessary to creep upon the 





















hands and knees, wet through, over all sorts of 
tubbish, to get from one shaft to another, The 


inside of a Hungarian mine may be compared to 
the interior arrangement of one of our best frigates, 
where sp: bas been so husbanded, and cleanli- 
ness so strictly maintained, that nothing is seen 
out of its place, and there is room cnough for every 
operation,” Dr, Clarke should, however, have 
added that the mines of Cornwall and Wales are 
wrought by private individuals for the sake of 
profit only, whereas the imperial mines which he 
visited are wrought at the expense of government, 
to which profit is a secondary consideration, ‘The 
ore, besides silver and gold, contains lead, and 
sometimes iron, copper, zine, or arsenic. [u con- 
sequence of the want of wood and water, but littie 
ore is smelted on the spot, being principally sent 
to Nensohl or Kremnitz, About 20,000 imincrs 
are employed in the Schemnitz district. 

A school of mining, in imitation of that at 
Freiburg, was established at Schemnitz in 1760, 
which has 5 professors and about 200 students, 
who are all educated free of cost, several of them 
being also furnished with au annual donation of 
from 204, to 302, to assist in their maintenance, 

SCHENECTADY, a town or city of the U. 
States, New York, cap. co. of its own name, on 
the Mohawk, a tributary of the Hudson, and on 
the Erie canal, 16 m, NW, Albany, with which it 
is connected by a railway, Pop, 10.391 in 1860. 
The compact portion of the city consists of about 
20 streets, with a court-house, co-oftices, prison, 
about 9 or 10 churches, several banks, iron and 
brass foundries, 
paper-mill, and 
elief of which is Union College, This establish- 
ment, founded in 1785, and inc&rporated in 1794, 
is now one of the principal institutions for pub- 
lic instruction in the state, It has tavelve profes- 
sors and other instructors, and a library of 13,000 
volumes. 

The position of the town on the Erie canal 
ly aa important entrepot, and it 
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to occupy the site of, an ancient Mohawk village, 
and was incorporated in 1798, 

SCHIEDAM, a town and port of §, Holland, 
cap. cant., on the Schie, a tributary of the Maas, 
3m. W. Rotterdam, and 1 m. N. from the Maas. 
Pop. 15,406 in 1861. Schiedam is well built in 
the usual style of Dutch towns, and has numerous 
churches, an exchange, a Latin school, a chamber 
of commerce and manufactures, and a branch of 
the Society of Public Good, ‘It is cons 4 
says a traveller, ‘both by the smoke which issues 

| from the chimneys of its distilleries and the vast 
{number of windmills by which it is envfroned. 
i The whole horizon, in fact, in the direction of 
| Schiedam, seems animated with life and bustle. 
| Schiedam is the chief seat of the manufacture of 
utch gin, or Hollands. The quantity of that 
irit produced here annually is very great, there 
i being in the town as many as 1i0 distillerics, 
while many thousands of pigs are supported by the 
refuse of the malt employed in the manufacture, 
‘The gin of Schiedam is strong, but mild in flavour, 
and is usually sold in Holland for 9d, a bottle, or 
4s, Gi, a gallon; the price of the gallon on its im- 
portation into England being increased by freight 
and duties to about 288. or 30s,” Schiedam has 
rope-wilks, building-docks, and_a small though 
convenient port on the Schie. It sends 1 deputy 
to the states of the prov. 

SCHWABACH, a town of Bavaria, circ. Mid- 
dle-Franconia, $m, SSW, Nuremberg, on the rail- 
way from Nuremberg to Augsburg, Pop, 6,611 
in 1861. The town is walled, and pretty well 
built, having several Protestant churches, a syna- 
gogue, a mint, and a hospital. It is the seat of 
various manufactures, the principal being that of 
pins; but there are others of hosiery, hats, gold 
and silver lace, toba paper, printing types, and 
Jews’ harps. It owes its distinction as ‘a mann- 
facturing town to the influx of emigrants from 
France, after the revocation of the edict of Nantes, 

SCH WARTZBURG-RUDOLSTAD?, a prin- 
cipality of Central Germany, between lat, 50° 30’ 
and 51° N., and about 11° W. long, inclosed by 
the territorities of Saxe-Weimar, Coburg, Meinin- 
gen, and Hildburghausen, Area, 340 sq.m. Pop. 
¢1,913 in 1861, mostly Lutherans. It comprises a 
portion of the N. declivity of the ‘Tharingian 
forest mountains, and is watered by the Schwartza, 
| Dm, and Saale. It does not yield sufficient corn 
‘for kome consumption; timber and salt are its 
principal products, Iron, and a few other metals, 
are found; and woollen clothes, earthenware, * 
glass, and other kinds of goods are manufactured. 
Since 1821 the gevernment has been a limited 
monarchy ; the representative body consisting of 
5 deputies of the nobility, 5 of the citizens, and 5 
of the rural pop. ‘The deputies are elected every 
6 years. The parliament has the control of the 
public funds, and no new law can be adopted 
without its consent, The principal judicial courts 
are at Rudolstadt aud Frankenbausen ; from which 
appeal lics to the superior tribunal of Zerbst, in 
Anhalt-Dessan, Public revenue «205,200/, in 
1863, ‘The public debt amounted to 154,002, in 
4863, ‘This principality furnishes 899 men to the 
army of the German Confederation. Chief towns, 
Rudolstadt, the cap., on the Saale, and Franken- 
hausen. 

SCHWARTZBURG-SONDERSHAUSE. 
principality of Central Germany, between lat. 51° 
12 and 51° 26’ N., and about long, 11° I, in- 
closed by territories belonging to Mrussia on every 
side except the W., where it joins a detached dis- 
trict of Saxe-Gotha. Area, 319 sq. m. Pop. 
64,895 in 1861, mostly Luthera: Surface un- 
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Uhstrut, flowing in a W. direction. The lower 
part of the country yields more corn than is re- 
quired for home consumption; the higher portion | 
has extensive forests, and timber and potash are 
amongst its principal products. Tron is found; 
and forges and hardware factories are the princi- 
pal manufacturing establishments, though some 
woollen and linen goods are woven, The govern- 
ment is an unlimited monarchy. -\ppeal may be 
made from the judicial courts to the superior court 
of Zerbst in Anhalt-Dessau. Public revenue, 
97,1002, in 1863. Public debt, 500,000 Contin- 
gent tw the anny of the Confed., 71 men, Chief 
towns, Sondershausen, the cap. on the gWVipper 
and Amstadt, This princip. like the preceding, 
has one vote in the full diet of the Germ, Confed., 
and shares the 15th place aud one vote in the) 
committee with Oldenburg, and the Anhalt prin® 
cipalities, 

SCLIWEIDNITZ, a fortified town of Prussian 
Silesia, cap, circ, finely situated at the Riesenge- 
birge mountains, on the Weistritz, in a fertile and 
Desutiful country, 30 m, SE. Breslau, on the rail- 
way from Breslau to Reichenbach. 1% 15,381 
in i861, excl, of garrison of 2,744 men. The town 
js well built and strongly fortified, the fortitica- 
tions, which had been dismantled by order of Na- 
poleon in 1807, having been reconstructed on an 
improved plan, and rendered more formidable than 
ever, Its castle, formerly the residence of the 
Piast dukes, is now a workhouse. It has a mag- 
nificent Rom, Cath, church, a fine town-house, a 
gymnasium, a house of correction, and the usual 
government offices of the cap. of a circ. ; with 
manufactures of woollens, cottons, and linens. 
Near it is the castle of Furstenstein, a fine antique 
feudal edifice, the property of the king of Prus 

SCHWERIN, See MeCKLENBUS Ww 

SCHWYTZ, or SCHWEITZ (CANTON 
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one of the 4 forest cantons of Switzerland, which 
gave its name to the Confederation, in the central 
part of which it lies, between lat. 46° 50’ and 47° 
20’ N., and long, 8° 30’ and 9° E., having N. aut 
NE, the canton of Zurich and St. Gall, E, Glarus, 
S. Uriand Unterwalden, and W. Zug and Li 

3383 sq. 1D. 5 in 186 
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cere, Ar 
Nearly the 
Rosstock rises about 8,200 ft 
about 6,150 ft. above the sea. The Rossberg, the 
fall of a portion of which iu 1896 had most de- 
structive effects, is partly in this canton and partly 
in that of Z ‘The Sihl and the Muotta are the 
principal rivers: the former falls into the Lake of 
Zurich, which forms most part of the N, boundary. 
ef the canton, and the latter into the Lake of 
Lucerne, which limits the canton on the SW. The 
Linth canal, between the lakes of Wallenstadt 
and Zurich, runs along its NE. extremity. The 
soil and climate are more favourable to cattle- 
breeding than to agriculture, which is much 
neglected. However, the inhabs, are distin- 
guished by their superior treatment of live stock : 
the cattle of Schwyts are accounted among the 
best in Switzerland; and upwards of 20,000 head 
are annually sent from the S, side of the Alps to 
depasture on the mountains during summer. Near 
Kussnacht, on the Lake of Lucerne, the vine is 
grown, and apples, which produce cider, are tole- 
rably abundant, ‘The forests are extensive, and 
the supply of turf is all but inexhaustible ; cotton 
thread, and this in very small quantity, is almost 
the only article of manufacture, Tie principal 
exports arc cattle, cheese (sent mostly across Mt, 
St. Gothard), and timber. The transit trade is of 
little importance ; and, on account of the badness 
of the roads, is mostly confined to the lakes and 
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The government is a pure democracy, the sove- 
reign power residing in the people at large. The 
male pop. above 16 years of age form the general 
assembly at the canton, which meets every two 
years, on the first Monday in May, at Schwytz, 
io appoint, by show of hands, the landamman, ° 
and other supreme officers, the deputies to the 
diet. A council of high functionaries and 270 
ordinary mems, assembles usually twice a year, 
to prepare instructions for the deputies, and hear 
their reports; and another council of 90 ment. is 
entrusted with the general executive power. The 
canton is divided into 6 districts, each of which 
has its own council and tribunal of primary ju 
diction, the decisions of which, are final in 
not above the amount of 200 florins, The chief 
tribunal sits in Schwytz, and is composed of 30 
mems,, two-thirds of whom belong to the districts 
of the cap., and the rest to the other districts of the 
canton, The inhabs. are exclusively R. Catholics, 
subordinate to the bishop of Chur. Public educa- 
tion is more backward in this than in most other 
cantons; and it has no public library. At 16, 
every male inhab. is enrolled in the militia, and 
Schwytz furnishes a contingent of 602 men to the 
army of the Confederation, in which it ‘holds the 
fourth place immediately after the three direc- 
torial cantons. Schwytz, the cap. of the canton, 
at the foot of Mount Mythen, 26 m, SSE, Zurich, 
had a pop. of 5,742 in 1860, 

SCIACCA (an. Therma Seluntine), a town and 
seaport of Italy, island of Sicily, prov. Girgenti, 
on the S. coast, nearly 20 m. SIE. the ruins of 
Sclinuntum, and 80 m, NW. Girgenti, Pop. 
14,614 in 1862, The town, situated on the dech- 
yity of an eminence rising from the bay, is sur~ 
rounded by an irregular wall, in tolerable repair, 
with bastions towards the sea, aud the castle of 
Luna at its I, angle. At a distance it has are- 
spectable appearance ; but, notwithstanding its 
large churches, convents, and magazines, it appears 
to be poverty-stricken. 

Some of the famons hot springs, whence the 
city had its ancient name, are a little without the 
walls towards the E, But the steam-baths, the 
construction of which was ascribed, in antiquity, 
to Dedalus, and now called the Stufe of St, Calo- 
gora, are on the summit of an isolated mountain, 
about 3m. NE, of the town, and correspond ex- 
actly with the description of Diodorus Siculus, 
They continue, as of old, to be frequented by 
patients, and consist of several sudorifie grottues, 
or caverns, the outer one of which has seats ex- 
cavated in the rock, 

Sciacca is one of the principal ports on the 8. 
coast of the island, for the exportation of com, 
and the rock upon which the town stands is, in 
hunierous places, hollowed out into earicatori, or 
corn cellars. In summer ships anchor at about 
4 m. off town, in from 7 to 12 fathoms, on a 
bottom of sand and clay, but being exposed to 
every wind from the SE. round to the W., it is 
not resorted to in winter, except by boats and 
flat-bottomed craft. 

‘Agathocles, tyrant of Syracuse, famous alike 
for his great talents, perfidy, and cruclty, was a’ 
native of Sciacca, where he was born anno 359 
nc, He was of low origin, his father being a 
potter banished from Reggio, his native city. 
Fazelli, the historian of Sicily, was also a native 
of this town, 

SCILLY ISLANDS, a group of islands belong- 
ing to England, lying about 30m. W, by S. from 
the Land’s End, supposed by some to be the Cas- 
siterides, or tin islands, of the ancients. ‘They are 
supposed to be, in all, about 150 islands and rocks, 
hut there arc only about half a dozen of any 
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importance, St. Mary’s, the largest, is said to 
contain about 1,640 acres: the entire area of the 

+ group, ‘as given in the population rcturns, is only 
3,570 acres, In 1861, they had a pop. of 2,431. 
From their situation they necessarily have a mild 

 equable temperature, and though fogs are common, 
the islands are very healthy, ‘They produce good 
barley, rye, and oats, the latter being principally 
of the variety called pillar, or avena nuda. Po- 
tatees are extensively cultivated. Horses and 
cattle small; sheep numerous, and of good qua- 
lity; sea-fowl are found in great numbers, and 
partridges are, also, abundant, There are shrubs, 
but few or no trees, The inhabitants make great 
quantities of kelp; they are also expert fishers, 
and act as pilots to such ships as require their 
services, ‘As already stated, the islands are ge- 
nerally supposed to be the Cassiterides, or tin 
islands of the ancients. But it is most probable 
that the W. extremity of Cornwall was included 
under this term ; and, at all events, there is now 
no trace of tin, nor, indeed, of mines of any sort, 
in any of the islands, Heugh-town, the capital 
of the islands, and their only town, ia situated on 
the W. side of St. Mary’s, It has a pier and a 
custom-house, and is a place of some consequence, 
being defended by a fort, called the Star Castle, 
with a small garrison. 

Persons accused of felonies are sent to Corn- 
“wall to be tried at the co. assizes; but all minor 
offences aud civil suits are tried by a court con- 
sisting of twelve of the principal inhabitants, de- 
legated by the proprietor of the islands under the 
duchy of Cornwall, of which they form a part, 
This court sits once a month at Heugh-town, St. 
Mary’s, for the trial of cases, Vacancies in it 
are usually filled up by election, but it may be 
dissolved and a fresh appointment made by the 
Proprietor, 

‘he position of the Scilly Islands renders them 
of very considerable importance in navigation. 
Lying at the point of junction, as it were, of the 
English and St, George’s Channels, ships passing 
from the one to the other, should the wind be un- 
favourable, often take shelter under these islands: 
it is sometimes, also, convenient for vessels to 
take shelter among them, rather than beat about 
at sca in bad weather, and a2 strong gale from the 
E. usually brings in numerous vessels. There are 
four principal sounds or roads among the islands, 
exclusive of swaller inlets. Of the roads, St. 
Mary’s, between the islands of St. Mary and St. 
Agnes, is the best; but it is generally the safest 
plan in entering it, or any of the other roads, to 
make use of pilots, The latter are always in 
readiness to offer their services, 

A lighthouse of the first class was erected on 
St. Agnes Island, the most southerly of the group, 
in 1680, the lantern of which is elevated 138 ft. 
above high water mark, It is, according to the 
orinance survey, in lat. 49° 68’ 38” N., long, 6° 
19’ 23” W, 

But, notwithstanding the warning given by 
this light, these islands have been the scene of 
numerous shipwrecks. ‘The most distressing of 
these catastrophes took place on the night of the 
22d of Oct, 1707, when the fleet from the Me- 
diterranean, under the gallant Sir Cloudesley 
Shovel, got foul of the islands: the ship bearin 
the flag of the admiral and two other line-of- 
battle ships struck upon the rocks near the light- 
house, aud were totally lost, with every soul on 
board, Some of the other ships were in extreme 
danger, It is not exactly known how the acci- 
dent arose. The night was dark, but there was 

- Yery little wind, otherwise the whole fieet must 
have been destroyed, It is probable that the light 
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had been mistaken for another. The body of the 
admiral was cast ashoro, and buried in St. Marys, 
but it was soon after removed to Westminster 
Abbey, where a monument, creditable to the 
Liberality, though not to the art of tle nation, 
‘was erected to his memory. 2 


SCIO (an. Chios), a celebrated ‘and beautiful ” 


island of the Aigcan Sea, belongiug to the ‘Turks, 


about 5 m. W, from Cape Blanco, in Asia Minor; 


Chio, its chief town, on its E. side, 53m. W. 
Smyrna, being in lat. 38° 22’ 30” N., long. 26° 9° 
E. It is abdut 32m, in length N. and S., and 
where broadest, about 18 m. across. Though for 
the most part mountainons and rugged, it has a 
considerable extent of level and gently: sloping 


ground. Its climate is mild and delightful, and* 


it has numerous fine springs and rivulets. Dr. 
Clarke says it is the ‘paradise of modern Gres 
more productive than any other island, and yield- 
ing to none in grandeur.” (ITI. 236, 8vo. ed.) In 
antiguity and in modern times,.down to the late 
dreadful catastrophe, it was cultivated with the 
gteatest care and assiduity. Owing to the limited 
extent of the arable land, and the greater suit- 
ableness of the soil for other crops, the principal 
part of the corn required for the use of the inhab, 
has always been brought from the ports on the 
Black Sea and other marts, The staple articles 
of produce are silk, mastic, figs, lemons, and 
oranges, wine, oil, cotton, and almonds, Its mi- 
neral wealth has been but little explored, but it 
contains abundance of marble, Jasper, and a kind 
of green earth, resembling verdigris, 

The wines of Chios, especially those produced 
in the district of Arvisia, were amongst the most, 
esteemed of any in the ancient world. They have 
been celebrated by Virgil (cl. v. lin, 72) ; and 
Horace asks y 

“Quo Chium pretio cadam . 

Mercemur ?’ a 
According to Pliny, Chian wine was served up by 
Julius Cesar at bis most splendid entertainments; 
and it is thought worthy of notico, that Horteg- 
sius left a very large stock of this famous beverage 
to his heir, (Hist. Nat, lib. xiv. cap. 14, 15.) 
The wine of the island still preserves some por- 
tion of its ancient celebrity, but the produce is. 
scanty, and it is said to be injured by transporta- 
tion, Mastic is the most esteemed of the modern 
products of the island, being in great request 
among the Turkish ladies, All the mastic trees 
are supposed to be the property of the grand 
seignior, or rather of the sultana mother, of whom 
this island is the peculiar demesne, But formerly 
the trees were left, with the island itself, to the 
inhabitants, with but little interference on the 
part of the Turks, on condition of their annually 
furnishing a certain quantity of mastic to the 
eadi for the use of the imperial seraglio, and 
paying a moderate capitation tax. And it is to 
the comparative exemption it has thus enjoyed 
from Turkish despotism, that the sprightly viva- 
city of its inhabitants, and their greater industry, 
enterprise, and prosperity are to be ascribed, 
Besides its chief city, the island had, previously 
to its late calamity, several considerable towns 
and numerous villages, The population, which 
was very dense, lias been variously estimated at 
from 80,000 to 150,000, of whom from 30,000 to 
35,000 belonged to the capital. 

The latter, on the E. coast of the island, con- 
structed by the Genoese, along the seashore at 
the foot of the mountains (an, Pellen@i Montes) 
on the slope of which stood the ancient city, is 
well built, extending, with its gardeus and villas, 
for about 4 m. along the sea, Its houses are com- 
modious, and its shops and warehouses well fur- 
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nished; there ‘are numerous Greek and R. Cath. 
churclies, with schools, and a gollese. 

Tn 1822; during the progress of the revolutionary 
straggle in.Continental Greece, a Greek force 
landed in the town, and a part of the inhab., who 
had hitherto pursued a strict neutrality, having 
joined them, they attacked and took tlie citadel, | 
defended by a small ‘Curkish garrison, which they 
put to the sword. A strong ‘furkish force having 
landed immediately after, took the most «desperate 
revenge for the outrage that had been committed. 
‘The i: en up to indiscriminate pilla 

’ he inhubs., taken by surprise, and ! 
cnervated by long peace and prosperity, offered no 
effectual ssailants, 
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‘arid; that a8 many more, p 
and children, webe carried oft 
slaves; and ¢ the eapy was converted into j 
a heap of ruins, and every part of the island laid 
waste, ‘These statement most probably a good 
deal exaggerated; but still there cannot be a 
doubt that the visitation was of the most destruc- 
tive and tremendous description. Such of the j 
principal inhabs, as were fortunate enongh to e 
cape being massacred. immediately fled from th 
island; aud that commerce w had been its 
principal support has been transferred, to a great 
extent, ty Syra, Napoliy and other plac 
in antiquity, Chios gave birth to m: 
tinguished individuals ; among whom m 
cified Ion, the tragie poet, Theopompu: 
torian, ‘Theocritus, the sophist, and M 
the physician and philosopher. Buc Ch 
toa still higher honour, that of being the na! 
country of the first aud greatest. of poets, 


‘The blind old man of Chio’s rocky isle,’ 
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of whom Velleius Paterculus has justly as well as 
forcibly snid,—‘quod neque ante illum, quem ille imi- 
turetur ; neque post ium, qui can imitari posset, 
inventus est” (Lib, i, cap, 5.) And it is admitted 
hy the ablest critics that, ofall the cities that co 
tended for the honour of having been the hirth- 
place of Homer, the claims of Chios and Smyrna 
were apparently the best founded, 

The Chians were, for some tin 
the empire of the sea, They 
the first who traded in slaves; and the 
formed of the fact, declared that it h 
upon them the anger of heay 
thelemi, of the noblest, but at U 
regarded, answers the Gods have 
man, ‘The Chians took a prominent part in the 
great revolt of the Ionian cities against the Per 
siang, by whom they were afterwards reduced, and 
punished with great severity. At a 
period we sometimes tind them on the side of the 
_sthenians, and sometimes on that. of the Lacedac- 
monians. ‘Moderate in prosperity, blanteless to- 
wands their neighbours, and using their incre: 
wealth and power for no parpose of ambition, but 
directing their politics merely to secure the happi- 
ness they enjoyed, the Chians were amongst the 
t respectable of the Greek states.  (Mfitford 
iii, 316, 8vo. ed.) ‘They beeame the allies of Rome 
during the wars with Mithridates. After innume- 
rable vicissitudes Scio came, in the middle age: 
into the possession of the Genoese, who, as already 
stated, built its capital. It was taken by the; 
‘Turks in the [6th century, 

SCOTLAND, one of the secondary European 
kingiloms, comprising the Northern and smaller 
portion of the island of Great Britain, and formi 
one of the three gr divisions of the United 
Kingdom of Great 1 iin aud Ireland, betsyeen 
cee Oty Shek nas NS La ten AD veal Saacr 10 Ae sat 
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and 62 8 30” W., or, including the Hebrides, 7° 44 
W. It is surrounded by the ocean ou all sides, 
except on the S., where it is separated from Eng- 
Jand by the Solway Frith, the Cheviot Hills, and 
the Tweed, Its greatest length, N, to’S., from 
Dunnct Iead to the Mull of Galloway, may be 
estimated at about 280 m.; its breadth is yery un— 
equal, varying from 32 m., between Alloa on the 
Frith of Forth and Duubarton on the Clyde, to 
146m, between Buchannes Point in Aberdeen- 
ire and Rowanmoan Point in ho: ire. 
Scotland has an area of 80,328 square miles, 
ith a population, in. 1861, of ME souls, 
ng 101 inhabitants to the square mile. It is 
sequently—see table of «Density of Population 
the European States’—one of the thi i 
abited countries of Europe, the population of 
um being four times, and of England and 
Wales more than four times as dense, 

‘Lhe following table shows the result of the 
census of April 8, 1861, Logether with the popula- 
tion of 1851, ‘The numbers inchide the military 
in barracks and the scamen on beard yessels in 
the harbours and creeks of Scotland on the night 

pril 7, IN6L:— 
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Scotland . . . +1 2,888,742, 
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Scotland is extremely irregular in its surface 
and outiine, and, compared with Euglind, may be 
said to be sterile, ragged, and mountainous, With 
the exception of a few rich alluvial tracts, there 
are no extensive yales in Scotland; its surface, 

ren where least mountainous, being generally 
ried with hill and dale, It is divided by the 
Frith of Clyde, Loch Lomond, and the Granipians, 
into the two grand divisions of the Highlands and 
Lowlands: the former comprisine the N. and the 
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latter the S. part of the coumtry. The Highlands 
again are divided into two unequal by the 
remarkable narrow and deep valley through which 
the Caledonian Canal has been constructed, The 
arable lands in the Highlands are mostly contined 
to the E. parts of Ross and Cromarty, a slip along 
the S. side of the Moray Frith, and the I, parts 
of Aberdeenshire. With these exceptions, the far 
greater part of the Highlands consists of moun- 
tains, moors, and morasses ; and in various parts, 
especially along the W. coast, they are extremely 
bleak and barren, In Caithness there is a con- 
siderable extent of Jow ground, but it is mostly 
moor, The Lowland division of the country com- 
pris 8, also, a larye extent of mountainous dis- 
tricts; but the mountains are not so lofty nor so 
leak ‘and rugged as in the Highlands, and there 
ig. a much greater extent of low fertile land, 

The mountains of Seotland ran generally in 
chains from SW. to NE.. though there are many 
detached groups not following this distribution, 
They are frequently roc! 
though mostly covered with heath, The pri 
and most cclebrated chain is that of the Grampians, 
which comprises nearly all the highest of the 
Scottish mountains, except Ben Nevis. This 
stony girdle extends across island from the 
arms ot the sea, called Loch Etive and Loch Fyne, 
in Argyleshire, E, by N. to Stonehaven on, the E, 
coast, wid Echt, in Aberdeenshire, forming, as 
already stated, in the greater part of its course, 
the line of demarcation between the Highlands 
and Lowlands, and separating the waters which 
flow into the Forth, Tay, and South 
those which join the Spean, Spey, and Dee. Its 
most elevated summits are near the head of the 
Northern Dee, Ben Maedha, 11m. NW. Braemar, 
lat. 57° 6N,, long. 8° 37’ W., 4,590 ft. above the 
level of the sea, is at once the culminating point 
of the Grampians, and the highest of the ‘British 
mountains, being 20 ft, higher than Ben N 
which was long considered as the highest of the 
Scotch mountains, and 819 ft. higher ‘than Snow- 
don in Wales, The other principal summits iu the 
Grampian chain are Caimtoul, 4,245 ft.; Cairn- 
gorm, 4,095 ft.; Ben Lawers, 8,045 ft.; Ben Avon, 
3,967 ft. in height, &e. Ben Lomond, in Stirling- 
shire, 3,195 ft. in height, on the E. side of Loch 
Lomond, the best known of all the Scottish 
mountains, also belong to this chain. TheGram~- 
pians aré distinguished by their sterility ai 
desolate aspect, their sides in many places e: 
hibiting vast perpendicular ledges of rock, The 
principal passes through the chain are those of 
Aberfoyle, Leni, Glenshie, and Killiecrankie, 

Ben Nevis, alluded to above, lies to the NW. of 
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The more elevated tracts in the Lowlands, in- 
cluding the mountains of Roxburgh, Dumfries, 
Peebles, Sclkirk, and Lanark shires, are frequently 
smooth, and covered with a fine sward, affording a 
good pasturage for sheep, 

Though the valleys and level tracts in Scotland 
be few aud of limited extent, ag compared with 
those of England, some of them are extremely 
fertile, and they are mostly well cultivated, The 
carse of Stirling and Falkirk, on the banks of the 
¥orth ; that of Strathearn and Gowrie, on the 
Tay ; and the merse of Berwickshire, all low 
alluvial tracts, are not inferior, in point of pro- 
ductiveness, to any land of the empire. Teviot- 
dale, or-the low lands along the Teviot; Tyne- 
dale, or the Jow lands along the Tyne, in E, 
Lothian; the How of Fife, or the Jow ground 
ajong the Eden in Fifeshire; and Strathmore, or 
the low grounds between the Grampian mountains 
and the Ochill hills, consist, for the most part, of 
rich loamy soil, and are extremely well farmed. ’ 
It should also be obsérved that the general in- 
equality of the surface makes the lower parts of 
the country appeat to be much less fruitful than 
they really are; the hollows between the small 
eminences being often extremely fertile, and the 
eminences themsclyes, even when they are unsus- 
ceptible of tillage, frequently furnish excellent 
pasture. This is particularly the case in the SW. 
counties; large tracts of land in Galloway and 
Dumfriesshire, that ‘let from 20s, to 80s. an acre 
and upwards, would appear to one not well ac- 
quainted with the country and its. capabilities 
worth little or nothing. A good deal of evel but 
generally high-lying land, especially in the High- 
lands, and in some parts also of the Lowlands, 
consists of moors; having for the most part a clay 
subsuil, covered with peat earth or moss impreg- 
nated with water, not unlike the bogs of Ireland. 
Many of these moors are of very considerable 
extent; the largest probably, as well as the most 
desolate and worthless, is the moor of Rannoch, to 
the S. of Ben Nevis, comprised in the shires of 
Argyle, Perth, and Inverness, 

Rivers. — Scotland has numerous rivers, several 
of which are of considerable size. They differ 
from those of England in being more precipitous, 
rapid, interrupted by cataracts, and subject to 
sudden overflowings. Except the Clyde, the 
others mostly disembogue on the EK, coast. | The 
Tweed, which rises on the confines of Dumfries- 
shire and Lanarkshire, falls into the N, Sea at. 
Berwick, after a course of about 100 m., only a 
small portion of which is navigable, Proceeding 
northwards, the next river of any considerable 
magnitude is the Forth, which rises on the E, side 

















this chain, in about 56° 49’ 30” N, lat., Jong. 5°| of Ben Lomond, and has, in general, an easterly, 


W., being ‘separated from the Grampians by the | but vet 


moor of Rannoch, 
4,370 ft, above the sea, 


mands a maguiticent view extending from the} 








tortuous course to Kincardine, where it 


It rises to an elevation of | unites with its great estuary, or rather arm of the 
Its summit, which com-/: sea, the Frith of Forth, the Bodotria of Tacitus, 


It receives on its N. side the Teith and Allan, and 


Paps of Jura to Cuchullin in Skye, Caimgorm, i from the 8, the Devon; Aberfoyle, Stirling, and 


and Ben Macdhu, is, during the greater part of | Alioa are on its banks, 


the year, covered with snow, From Ben Nevis N. 
to Loch Broom several mountains rise to nearly 
4,000 ft, in height ; and the country is so thinly 
inhabited that frequently, for many miles, not a 
house is visible. But from Loch Broom to Cape 
Wrath the surface diminishes considerably in ¢le- 
vation, and, though bleak in the extreme, is, for 
some distance from the W, coast inland, not more 
than about 1,000 ft. above the sea. 

In the Lowlands, the Sidlaw and Ochill hills, 





which run parallel to the Grampians, nowhere / Don, Spey, and Findhorn, all di 





rise to 2,500 ft. 
horder of Dumfr 


Indeed, Broadlaw, on the N. 
Ticehc the Taha gun tare aL 





The Forth is rapid for 
some considerable distance from its source; but 
during the greater part of its course it runs through 
a flat country with many windings : vessels of 300 
tons ascend the Forth as far as Alloa, and those of 
7U tons ascend to Stivling. It is connected with 
the Clyde by the great canal from Grangemouth 
to Douglass. The Tay is the largest of Scotch 
rivers, and is supposed to carry more water to the 
sea than the Thames, or any other river in Great 
Tritain, (See Tay.) The N. and §, Esks, Dee, 
charge themselves 
on the E. coast; and in the N. division of the 
Thiellande are the Nein. Ness and Beauly. The 
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certainly the most rapid. It rises in Loch Spey, 
and pursues mostly a NE. course to the Moray 
Frith, which it enters after a course of about 96 m. 
It receives no large tributary, but innumerable 
mountain torrents, in consequence of which it is 
subject to frequent and destructive inundations. 
The Clyde, the Glotta of Tacitus, though not the 
largest, is decidedly the most important Scotch 
river in a commercial point of view, Lanark, Ifa- 
milton, and Glasgow being situated on its banks. 
It rises in the highest part of the Lowlands, close 
to the sources of the Tweed and Annan ; and runs 
at first N,, but afterwards generally NW., to the 
Frith of Clyde, with which it unites 7 or 8 m. 
below Glasgow, after a course of between 70 and 
80 m. It receives from the S. the Douglas, 
Nethan, Avon, Cart, &e.; and from the N., the 
Kelvin and Leven, The Clyde has been rendered 
navigable for vessels of above 1,000 tons, as far 
as Glasgow. (See Clyne and Guascow.) ‘The 
Southern Dee, Nith, and Annan, flowing into the 
Solway Frith, are the only other streams it is 
necessury to notice. 
The docks, or fresh-water lakes of Scotland, are 

numerous, and highly distinguished for their 

icturesque scenery. Loch Lomond is the largest 
lake in Great Britain; being about 24 m, in 
length, and from 7 m, to 74 m, across in the 
broadest part, It is estimated to cover about 
25,000 acres, Lochs Awe, Ness, Maree, Tay, and 
Shin, in the shires of Argyle, Ross, Perth, and 
Sunderland, are among the other principal lakes. 
Most of these are Jong, narrow, and deep, fill 
up the bottoms of the valleys between the moun- 
tains, They abound with trout, perch, and pike; 
but Loch Leven, in Kinross-shire, is the only 
lake that yields any revenue to its proprietors. 

The coasts of Scotland are mostly bold and 
rocky; and on the W. side, in particular, they 
are very much indented by arms of the sea, 
termed friths, and lochs, that extend far inland, 
and, for the most part, carry deep water to their 
very head. These friths and inlets are of con- 
siderable importance in a commercial point of 
view, especially as few of the rivers are navigable 
to any great distance inland, On the E. coasts 
are the Friths of Forth and Tay, whi 
the first, are of great importance, 
facilities of communication to the ri 
of the country; N, of the latter, on the same} 
coast, are the friths of Moray, Dornoch, and Cro- 
marty: on the W. coast, the Frith of Clyde, and 
Lochs Broom, ‘Yorridon, Linnhe, and Fyne, deeply 
indent the cdfmtry. ‘The harbours of Leith, 
Grangemouth, Queensferry, and Burntisland are 
in the Frith of Forth, and those of Dundee and 
Perth in the Frith of Tay. Between the Tay 
and Buchan Ness are the harbours of Montrose, 
Aberdeen, and Peterhead: the Frith of Cromarty, 
N. of Buchan Ness Point, is unquestionably the 
best asylum for shipping on the E, side of Great 
Britain, and one of the finest, indeed, that is any- 
where to be met with, Between the latter and 
Duncansby Head are the small harbours of Wick 
and St. Clair’s Bay. From Cape Wrath to the 
Clyde, the narrow arms of the sea, though deep | 
aud secure, are little frequented. The ports of 
Greenock and Glasgow are the principal in the 
Frith of Clyde, and enjoy an extensive trade; but 
Lamlash Bay, on the E. side of the Isle of Arran, 
js the best harbour-in this neighbourhood. There 
are some pretty good harbours on the coasts of 
town and Kirkeudbright shires, The prin- 
cipal headlands are St. Abb’s Ilead, Fife Ness, 
Peterhead, Tarbet Ness, and Duncansby Head, 
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and Cantire, on tne W., and the Mulls of Gallo- 
way and Burrowhead, on the 8. coast. 

There are few or no islands off the E., but 
many of large size lie contiguous to and off the 
W. coast. ‘These are mostly included under the 
Hebrides. The islands of Orkney and Shetland 
lie off the N. coast of Scotland; the Orkneys, the 
nearest, being separated from the mainland by 
the Pentland Frith, 6 m, across. 

General Aspect of the Country.—The finest 
parts of the low country of Scotland usually want 
the rich luxuriance of an English landscape. 
Within the last sixty or seventy years, a great 
deal has, no doubt, been done in the way of raising 
plantations; and the strictures of Dr. Jolmson, 
as to the deficiency of wood, would at present be 
quite inapplicable, however just they may have 
been when dictated. In Scotland, however, plan- 
tations are not spread generally over the country, 
but are mostly congregated in'the neighbourhood 
of gentiemen’s seats, while in many large tracts 
they are wholly wanting. In most parts, too, we 
look in vain for those hedgerow trees that give 
so much of a waody appearance to the S, part of 
the island. Generally, also, the inclosures are a 
good deal larger than in England ; and the fences 
being cither stone walls (dykes) or hedges, that 
oceupy only a small space of ground, having little 
of the breadth and roughness of those of England, 
the country, however well farmed, seems to an 
Englishman @eficient in vegetation and verdure, 
and eold and comfortless. On the other hand, 
however, the succession of new objects presented 
by the unevenness of the surface, the rude gran- 
deur of the mountains that everywhere bound the 
prospect, and the striking contrast frequently af- 
forded between rich, well-cultivated, low grounds, 
and the contiguous high barren ridges, take from 
the Scottish landscape the tameness and mono- 
tony that prevail in many parts of England, 
and render it singularly picturesque and impres- 
sive. 

Climate,—Scotland has a mere rigorous 
than England; but owing to the proxi 
most parts of the eountry to the 
numerous friths and decp bays by which it is 
less severe than might, from the 
lat., be expected, The mean annual temperature 












| of places near the level of the ocean, throughout 


the eountry, averages about 464° Fah, At Edin- 
burgh, which is from 300 to 400 ft. above the sea- 
level, the mean temperature of the year is 47°8°, 
which may be taken as that of the inland parts 
generally in the S. of Scotland, the mean of the 
caldest month being 38:39, and of the warmest 
59-42, A great deal of rain falls in Scotland, but 
very unequally ; for on the E. coast it ranges 
from 22 to 30 in,; whereas, on the W. coast and 
in the Iebrides, it ranges from 30 to 44 in, The 
average fall of rain in Edinburgh is about 23), and 
in Glasgow about 20°65 in. Excess of humidity, § 
and the occurrence of heavy rains in August, 
September, and October, and of cold piercing E. 
winds, especially along the E. coast, in the months 
of April, May, and the first half of June, are the 
great drawbacks on the climate of Scotland, It 
is rare, indeed, that the crops suffer from heat or 
drought: but they frequently suffer from wet 
and from violent winds, especially in the W. part 
of the country, sPhe climate is, however, highly 
salubrious, and favourable alike to longevity, and 
to the development of the physical and mental 
vers. , 
Gevlogy.—A line drawn ina NE, direction from 
the mouth of the Clyde to Stonchaven, on the E. 
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composed of primary rocks, granite, gneiss, mica- 
slate, covered at the foot of the mountain chains 
with beds of conglomerate and red sandstone; 
whereas the second, to the S. of the above line, is 
the region of transition formations, in which rocks 
of that kind mostly prevail, overlain in various 
parts by trap, red sandstone, and coal beds ; granite 
is, however, largely developed in the SW, part 
of the kingdom, in the stewartry of Kirkeud- 
bright, at Criffel, and in the Cairnsmuir range. 
Little if any coal exists in the primary division 
of the country; few metals are discovered there, 
and its most important mineral products are 
‘building-stone and roofing-slate. Some lead 
mines are, however, wrought at Strontian, in 
Argylishire ; and in Inverness-shire plumbago of 
inferior quality has been found, imbedded between 
lamina of mica slate, None of the secondary 
ealcareous formations, so extensively prevalent in 
England, have been found in Scotland, nor any 
tertiary formations. 

Coal and Iron.—TVhe great coal district of Scot- 
Jand may be considered as bounded on the N. by 
a line drawn from the mouth of the Tay to the N. 
extremity of the Isle of Arran, and on the S. by 
another Tine drawn from St, Abb’s Head to Girvan, 
jn Ayrshire, These limits comprise a band of 
country, in which are several large coal-tields 
detached from each other, the most valuable ex- 
tending along the banks of the Forth, with a 
breadth of from 10 to 12 m, on either side the 
river, The Edinburgh coal-field, to, the S, and 
¥, of that city, occupics an area of 80 sq. m.; and 
from Bathgate the coal deposits extend W. to 
Glasgow and Paisley, and have, in fact, been the 

rincipal cause of the wonderful progress made 
by the former in manufactures, wealth, and popu- 
Jation, There are several small detached coal- 
fields in Ayrshire and some of the other S, counti 
Iron is of frequent occurrence in the coal districts, 
especially in Lanarkshire, where the ores are of 
the very best quality ; and the iron trade of that 
county, and of Scotland generally, has latterly 
increased with unexampled rapidity, and is now 
of the greatest importance. The subjoined table 
shows the quantity of coals raised, and the num- 
ber of collieries in each of the eleven years from 
1858 to 1863 :— 






















Years 








1858 





7,182,000 | 


1834 7,448,000 
7,325,000 403 
7,500,000 405 
8,211,473 425 
8,926,249 aly 
10,890,000 + 
12,149,424 413 
11,081,000 424 
12,200,000 448 


32,200,000 





Of the 12,300,000 tons of coal raised in 1863, there 
were raised in the eastern district (including Fife, 
Perth, Clackmannan, Haddington, Edinburgh, 
Peebles, Linlithgow, the eastern part of Stirling- 
shire, and the middle and upper wards of Lanark- 
shire} 6,000,000 tons; and in the western district 
Gneluding Ayr, Dumfries, Renfrew, Dumbarton, 
the western part of Stirlingshire, and the lower 
ward of Lanarkshire, with the parish of Old Monk- 
land), 6,300,000 tons, In 1862, the number of 
collierics in the eastern districts was 247, viz. in 
East Lanarkshire 121, in Fifeshire 46, in Clack- 
mannanshire 8, in Lladdingtonshire 13, in Kinross- 








in East Stirlingshire 21. in Peeblesshire 1. and 
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in Perthshire 2. The number in the western dis-- 
trict was 201, viz. in West Lanarkshire 63, in 
Ayrshire 91, in West Stirlingshire 20, in Dum- 
bartonshire 13, in Renfrewshire 9, in Argyllshire 
1, and in Dumfriesshire 4. 

The number of tons of ironstone raised in Seot~ 
land in 1863 was 2,750,000 (viz, 1,000,000 tons. in 
the eastern district, and 1,750,000 in the western 
district). 

The number of tons of iron-ore raised in Scot- 
land, was 2,201,250 in 1856, 2,500,000 in 1857, 
2,312,000 in 1858, 2,225,000 in 1859, 2,150,000 in 
1860, 1,975,000 in 1861, 1,500,000 in 1862, The 
estimated value in 1862 was 50,0007, ‘The num- 
ber of tons raised in the United Kingdom was 
10,493,311 in 1856, 9,573,281 in 1857, 8,040,959 
in 1858, 7,876,581 in 1859, 8,024,204 in 1860, 
7,215,518 in 1861, 7,562,240 in 1862. The esti- 
mated value at the place of production was 
3, 122. in 1857, 2,570,701L in 1858, 2,507,8602. 

2,466,9292. in 1860, 2,302,3712 in 1861, 
,399,7402. in 186: 

The number of iron-works in Scotland in 1862 
was 81, the number of furnaces built 171, the 
number of furnaces in blast 125 (viz, 33 in Ayr- 
shire, 76 in Lanarkshire, 6 in Fifeshire, 4 in Lin- 
lithgowshire, 6 in Stirlingshire). There was 1 
iron-work with 3 furnaces in Clackmannanshire, 
1 iron-work with 1 furnace in Haddingtonshire, 
1 iron-work with 1 furnace in Argyllshire; but 
none of these 5 furnaces was in blast in 1862. 
The number of furnaces in blast. in the United 
Kingdom in 1861 was 561 (viz. 306 in England, 
120 in Wales, 125 in Scotland). 

‘The number of tons of pig iron made in Scot- 
Jand was 880,500 in 1856, 918,000 in 1857, 923,500 
in 1858, 960,550 in 1859, 937.000 in 1860, 950,000 
in 1861, 1,080,000 in 1862, The number of tons 
made in the United Kingdom was 3,586,377 in 
1x56, 3,639,447 in 1857, 3,456,064" in 1858, 
3,712,904 in 1869, 3,826,762 in 1860, 8,712,890 in 
1801, 3,943,469 in 1862. The estimated valuc 
was 14,345,508L in 1856, 12,838,500, in 1857, 
10,713,798 im 1858, 11,138,712/ in 1859, 
11,480,2562, in 1860, 9,280,9752 in 1861, 9,858,672. 
in 1862. 

‘The mean average price of Scotch pig iron was 
81.193, 7d. a ton in 1854; 37, 10s, in 1850 ; BL 12s, 8d. 
in 1856; 32, 9s, 2d, in 1857; 2U, 14s, dd. in 1858; 
21 11s. 9d. in 1859; 22. 13s, 6d. in 1860; 20. 98, 7d. 
in 1861; 2é. 14s, in 1862. The exports of Scotch 
pig iron were 254,245 tons in 1859; 256,888 in 
1860 ; 266,871 in 1861; 269,701 in 1862. Of the 
1,080,000 tons made in 1862, 308,212 tons were 
sent to England and Ircland, 269,701 were sent to 
foreign countries, and 502,087 were used in Seotch 
forges. 

‘There were 12 iron mills and forges in Scotland 
in 1862, having 350 puddling furnaces, and 44 
rolling mills. The number of iron mills and 
forges in the United Kingdom was 221, having 
4,832 puddling furnaces, and 647 rolling mills, 

Gold has been occasionally found in the streams 
near the lead hills in Lanarkshire, and elsewhere, 
and silver has been met with in various places: 
but the precious metals are not 30 abundant as to 
defray the expense of seeking for them. 

Next to iron, lead and copper are the most 
valuable metals. The mines of Wanlockhead and 
Leadhills, on the borders of Lanarkshire and Dum- 
friesshire, furnish annually about 1,000 or 1,100 
tons lead, and the produce of the mines in Ayr- 
shire and Kirkendbright amounts to about+as 
much more. Small quantities of cobalt, bismuth, 
and manganese are met with. Scotland produces 




















shire 1, in Edinburghshire 17, in Linlithgowshire | marble in great variety, and of very superior 


quality. slates. excellont buildine stone. and many 
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varieties of gems. Brick is but little used in 
building, the houses being almost everywhere of, 
stone. 

Scotland is supposed to about 3,230 in- 
digenous plants, of which 870 are dicotyledonous, 
280 monocotyledonous, -and 2,080 cryptogamic. 
Most of the forest trees of England are met with. 
Tn the Highlands are several extensive forests of 
pine (Pinus sylvestris), covering the valleys, and 
ascending to an elevation of 2,500 ft, up the 
mountains, Apples, pears, plums, peaches, and 
apricots ripen in the open air as far N. as Inver- 
ness, and in warm sheltered situations to the N: 
extremity of the kingdom, The sea-wegd, which 

ows in preat profusion round the coasts, used to 

extensively manufactured into kelp, and the 
business, though much diminished, in consequence 
of thespreparation of soude factice (artificial soda}, 
is still carried on to a considerable extent. 

‘The wild animals of Scotland are mostly the 
same as those of England, including the stag, 
wild roe, hare, rabbit, fox, badger, otter, wild cat, 
and hedgehog, though some of these are becoming 
scarce, The wolf. and beaver, formerly natives of 
the country, have been long extinct ; and the only 
existing remains of the urus, or native breed of 
cattle, are restricted to a few preserved in the Duke 
of Hamilton’s park, near Hamilton. One of the do- 
mestic animals peculiar to Scotland is the colley, or 
true shepherd’s dog, and many specimens of the un- 
mixed breed are extant. Several species of eagles 
and other birds of prey, and aquatic birds in great 
numbers, inhabit the rugged coasts, and the phea~ 
sant, ptarmigan, black-cock, grouse, and partridge 
abound inland. ‘The noble species of game called 
the capercailzie, or cock of the wood (Z'etrao uro- 
gallus), was formerly abundant in Scotland ; but 
it appears to have been exterminated about 1760, 
Within these few years, however. it has been re- 
introduced by the Marquis of Breadalbane, the 
Earl of Fife, and other extensive forest proprietors; 
and there can be no doubt that, if properly pro- 
tected, it will succeed very well; but it is too ob- 
vious and tempting a mark for the poacher to 
maintain itself. Scotland bas also most of the 
English singing birds, except the nightingale, 
which is rarely, indeed, found N. of the Trent. 
The fish are similar to those of England; the 
rivers tecm with the’finest salmon and trout; and 
the salmon fisheries of the ‘Lay, Tweed, Forth, 
and Spey are highly valuable, 

Fisheries —The salmon fishery is the most im- 
portant of what may be called the domestic fish- 
eries, and, since 1790, London has received the 
greater part of her supply of salmon from Scot- 
Yand, considerable quantities being also sent to 
Liverpool. ‘The fish are brought up, even in the 
hottest weather, quite fresh, being packed in 
pounded ice, Previously to the introduction of 
this plan, salmon used to be consumed principally 
in the country where it was taken; and, in some 
parts of Scotland, domestic servants used to stipu- 
Jate that they should not be obliged to dine on 
salmon more than three or four times a week, 
‘The salmon fisheries seem to have attained their 
maximum yalne towards the end of the French 
war, when the fisheries in the Tweed were let for 
from 15,0002, to 18,0002. a year, and those of the 
‘Tay, Dee, and Spey were proportionally valuable. 
But the value of the Scotch salmon fisheries has, 
speaking generally, declined greatly of late years; 
in consequence principally of a diminished supply 
of fish in the rivers, but, in some degree, also, 
from the greater facility of communication between 
London and Liverpool, and the consequent impor- 
tation of Irish salmon into London, and more 
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lows shows the number and the value of the sal- 
mon fisheries in each county of Scotland, in so 
far as entered on the valuation rolls for the year 
1863: 














































Counties | Vatue || Counties | No.| Value} 
Aberdeen £5,150 | Kinross . 
974 ; Kirkeudbright) 

5 982.1 Lanark os oe 
Banff . 3,063i} Linlithgow .| 6 | "221 
Berwick 1,075'| Nairn . 10 98 
Bute «| 2+ || Orkney 

i rl Peebles 
. Perth . 
Cromarty. .| 2 5 | Renfrew 
Dumbarton .| 5 Ross . 
Dumfries . 10; 64: Selkirk 
Edinburgh .| 1 Stirling | 
Elgin, . 33 | Sutherland 
Fife w | Wigtown . 
Forfar | 116 Zetland . | ..] .. 
Haddington «2 peat Kaas 
nverness, . | 37 ‘298 [52,807! 
| Kincardine |! 45 | Totals . is 52,807: 





The herring fishery in Scotland and the Isle 
of Man during the ycar 1863 was less than in any 
of the three years immediately preceding, but 
considerably exceeded the fishery of 1859. The 
guantity cured was 654,816 barrels; branded, 
276,880 barrels ; exported, 407,761 barrels ; show- 
ing, as compared with the year 1862 (the most 
productive on record), a decrease of 176,087 barrels 
cured, of 69,831 barrels branded, and of 87,148 
barrels exported. The following table shows that 
although the quantity cured was less, the quan- 
tities branded and exported were greater in 1863 
than in 1860 and 1861 : , 


Barrels cured Barrelx brarmled Barrels oxported 


Year 1860 . 681,193 281,913 377,970 
y» 186t 668,828 265.347 390,313 
js 1863. 654,816 276,880 407,761 


The fee for branding, imposed by the act 21 and 
22 Vict. c. 69, yielded 2,644/, in 1859, 3,8652. in 
1860, 4,4227, in 1861, 5,8012 in 1862, 4,6187 in 
1863; in all, 21,3492 The commissioners regard 
these figures as showing that the imposition of a 
fee has in no way diminished the desire and ap- 
plications for the brand, and that the brand remains, 
as it always has been, the standard of quality for 
the continental trade, ‘It was anticipated,’ they 
remark, ‘that. the experiment of fishing for her- 
rings upon the ocean coasts in winter (which had 
been tried for the first time off the Caithness coast 
in 1862) would be repeated and extended; and 
this was proved to be the case, The news that 
herrings were about the coast in winter, and that 
it was possible to fish for them successfully, soon 
reached other places, where the adventure was 
entcred upon with more or less enterprise, and 
gradually trials were made for herrings at that 
season of the year all along the S, shores of the 
Moray Frith, ‘and along the E. coast as far 8, as 
Montrose. In some quarters this fishery was so 
extensively prosecuted as to lead to the fish being 
selected and branded for the continental market; 
a circumstance never before known, and so pecu- 
Tiar in its character as to give rise to the question, 
whether a separate brand ought not to be insti- 
tuted for winter-caught herrings, in order to dis- 
tinguish them from those caught in summer?.... 
In connection with this subject, as indicative of 

reater fishing enterprise, it is satisfactory to be 
able to state that the fishermen’s boats and nets 
are improving in the most marked manner upon 
almost all parts of the coast; better material and 
better workmanship are applied to them; the boats 
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is taken of them in every way, whether as regards 
building, maintenance, or repair. The en 
are decidedly becoming more thrifty, and better 
conducted. Their dwelling-houses and villages, as 
well as their boats and fishing materials, exhibit 
the progress which they have made; and although 
both houses and villages are still susceptible of 
much and most necessary improvement, yet they 
unmistakably indicate that this industrious and 
adventurous race of men, so generally regarded as 
primitive in their habits and their calling, are. 
in common with the other working classcs, being 


brought under the influence of an advancing civi- |" 


lisation, and are sharing in the better state of 
things which it produces.’ 

The number of cod, ling, and hake taken or pur- 
chased at. the cod and ling fishery in Scotland and 
the Isle of Man, in the year 1863, was 3,791,2¢ 
showing, as compared with the year 1862, an it 
crease of 739,407, There were cured dried, 129,725 
cewts, ; cured in pickle, 7,337 barrels; exported 
cured dried, 53,736 ewts.; showing, a8 compared 
with the ycar 1862, an increase of 29,068 ewts. in 
the quantity cured dried, a decrease of 398 barrels 
in the qnantity cured in pickle, and an increase of 
20,766 ewts, in the quantity exported cured dried. 

The following table shows the number of boats, 
decked and undecked, employed in the shore- 
curing herring and cod and ling fisheries, in the 
several districts of Scotland and the Isle of Man, 
in the year 1863; the number of fishermen and 
boys by whom they were manned; and the esti- 
mated value of the boats, nets, and lines, 
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Himibes of Einer-| Warreor | Rees 
her. | Value of : 
Districts Di Bouts |‘menand | Boats | Neate | 
| Boys Lines 
£ 
Leith . . 526 44,014! 
Fyemouth 699 5 
Greenock . 188 
Ballantrae . .| 308 
Glasgow . 5. 21 
Rothesay . . +] 296 
Inverary . . | 1,046 
Camphelton + ot 370 
ch Carron 
and Skye . } 630 
Loch Broom. «} 688 
Stornoway . . 770 
Shetland Isles .| 672 ‘ 
Orkney Isles 658 x 
Wick. . + «1 1,088 40,367 | 102.680 
Lybster + 2 +] “334 78.430 
Helmsdaie , .| 227 
Gromarty. % +] 309 
Findhorn . 421 
Buckie. . . .| 677 
Ranft . pany 827 
Fraserburgh. «| 532 
Peterhead . .| 368 
Montrose. . 700 
Anstruther | .| 727 
Totalg for Seot- || 19,575 288,981 | 781,255 
Do. Isle of Man 616 32 | 64,469 
Agg. Totals 1863 | 13,191 | 43,358 | 321,413 | 945,724 
” 1862 | 13,144 | 43,508 | 304,856 | 811,355 
3 set | 12.961 | 42,751 | 296,224 . 783,037 
Ks 1860} 32,727 | 42,430 | 288,517 . 750,196 
i 1859} 12/802 | 43.062 | 280,707 | 739,096 
Ki 1858 | 12;516 | 43,072°| 274,990 | 725,556 
3) 1857 | 12,877 | 43,014 | 265,569 | 702,715 











Besides 46,198 fishermen, curers, and coopers 
employed in 1863, it is estimated that 44,594 other 
persons were employed in the fisheries in th 
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The number of barrels of herrings cured in the 
several districts, during the year 1863, was as fol- 
lows: Leith, 3,228 ; Eyemouth, 36,943; Greenock, 
2,881; Ballantrae, 1,341; Glasgow, 8,236; Rothe- 
say, 4,911; Inverary, 19,489; Campbelton, 2,179; 
Loch Carron and Skye, 962; Loch Broom, 1,160; 
Stornoway, 47,095. Shetland Isles, 9,733; Orkney 
Isles, 26,188 ; Wick, 119,191; Lybster, 30,115; 
Helmsdale, 43,080; Cromarty, 15,173 ; Findhorn, 
43,360; Buckie, 33,291; Banff, 20,639; Fraser- 
burgh, 44,585; Peterhd,, 47,977; Montrose, 24,595; 
Anstruther, 23,006 ; Isle of Man, 45,501, 

The number of cod, ling, or hake taken or pur- 
chased, svhether by vessels or by boats, in the 
several districts, in the ycar 1863, was as follows : 
vemouth, 8,232; Greenock, 1,605; Ballantrae, 
18,254; Inverary, 38,802; Campbelton, 47,488; 
Roch Carron and Skye, 43,943; Loch Broom, 
6,091; Stornoway, 372,318; Shetl. Isles, 1,893,974; 

y Isles, 417,527 ; Wick, 40,298; Lybster, 
525; Helmsdale, 46,968 ; Cromarty, 7,865 ; 
dihorn, 50,158; Buckie, 264,103; Banff, 53,754; 
Fraserburgh, 208,415; Peterhead, 41,371; Mon- 
trose, $1,533; Anstruther, 69,152; Isle of Man, 
3, 











000, 

Scotland formerly engaged largely in the whale 
fishery, but in recent years this department of 
industry has declined, not from any diminution of 
skill or enterprise, but from the increasing risks 
and unprofitable nature of the business. Forta~ 
nately, the loss of the whale fishery has been 
more than compensated by the extension of the 
herring fishery, and by the success that has at- 
tended it, 

Races of Inhabitants.—It is generally allowed 
that the first immigrants into Scotland, like those 
into England, whence, perhaps, they originally 
came, belonged to the great Celtic family; and 
Mr. Chalmers and others have endeavoured to 
prove that the population continued to be purely 
Celtic till it was alloyed, first by Romans, and sub- 

equently by Gothic invaders, (Caledonia, vol, i. 
p. 496, &c.) But this opinion docs not seem very 
tenable. ‘Tacitus expressly affirms that the Cale- 
donians, or inhabitants of Scotland, were of Ger- 
manic or Gothic origin. ‘ Rutile Caledoniam ha~ 


| hitantium come, magni artus, Germanicam originem 


adseverant’ (Wit. Agricole, cap. xi.) Agricola, 
however, from whom Tacitus derived his informa- 
tion, knew little or next to nothing of the country 
N. of the Grampians ; and, as there is every reason. 
to think that Berwickshire, the Lothians, Fife, 
and other parts of the low country on the E, coast 
of Scotland, were, like the same tracts in England, 
carly occupied by Belgic or other Gothic colonists 
from the opposite continental coast, it seems most 
probable that ‘Tacitus, in ascribing to the Caledo- 
nians a Germanic origin, had these only in view. 
‘The fair presumption is, that, in the northern, as 
in the more southern part of the island, the old 
Celtic inhabitants maintained their ascendency in 
all the mountainous, and comparatively inac- 
cessible, districts ; and this reasonable presumption 
is correborated by various circumstances. 

In the third century, the terms Picts and Pict- 
land began to be substituted for Caledonians and 
Caledonia, It is pretty generally believed that 
these terms apply to the same people and the 
same country. It seems, indeed, to be perfectly 
clear, that the Picts were descended from the 
Scythians or Goths; and, if we be right in our 
statements, as to the origin of the Caledonians, it 
follows that, if the Picts were not identica] with 
them, they belonged, at all events, to a congene- 
Tous Tace. 
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(the Dalriads of the venerable Bede), began to be 
distinguished as a leading tribe in Ireland; and 
seems, indeed, to have given its name to the 
island, which, for some centuries, was called Scotia, 
(Pinkerton’s Geography, i. 137, ed. 1811.) It 
would seem that, previously to the 11th century, 
a colony of the Scoti from Ireland had established 
themselves in the West Highlands; and this 
colony, in no very long time, gave its name first 
to the Highlands, whence it was subsequently ex- 
tended, on its being united under one government, 
to all that part of the island N. cf the ‘Tweed and 
the Solway Frith. The Scoti ceased to be heard 
of in Ireland not long after they had «btained a 
footing in the Highlands, and the ancient names 
of that island were revived, 

Every thing connected with the history of the 
Seoti is involved in impenetrable obscurity. Hut 
it is agreed, that whatever may have been their 
remote origin, they had, when they settled in the 
Western Highlands, the language and habits of 
the Irish Celts, or Gael, a cougenerous race with 
the Highland Celts, and speaking, in fact, the 
same language, But the Scoti-colonists had a 
written language, which the old occu 
country had not; and they were also decidedly su- 

* perior to the latter in knowledge and civilisation. 
(Piukerton, On the Early History of Scotland, ii. 
160.) These circumstances sufficiently account 
for the ascendency they acquired, and for their 
heing able to give their name to the Highlands, 
without having recourse to the hypothesis, for 
which there is not a tittle of evidence, of their 
having conquered the couutry. 

After the Romans withdrew from Britain, some 
Gothic or Saxons tribes, following the example 
set by those who had previously settled in the 
more southerly parts of the island, established 
themselves, during the sixth ceutury of our wra, 
between the Tweed and the Frith of Forth, 
(Turner's Anglo-Saxons, 5th ed, i, 299.) These 
new immigrants were afterwards followed by 
others, at the same time that they drew recruits 
from their brethren established in England; aud 
Mr. Chalmers supposes that, their power being 
thus progressively augmented, they gradually ac- 
quired a complete ascendency in all the southern 
parts of the kingdom, and communicated to it 
their language and manners. (Caledonia, ii. 7.) 
This, however, would have been an extremely 
difficult task ; but if, which seems abundantly cer- 
tain, we conclude with Pinkerton, that the Picts, 
who were in possession of all the low country 
in the sixth century, were congenerous with the 
Saxons, by whom it was then inyadcd, the two 
races would readily amalgamate, and the early 
prevalence of the Scandinavian or Gothic tongue 
im the Lowlands is rationally and satisfactorily 
accounted for, | 

Towards the end of the eighth century, a fresh 
colony from Ireland established itself in the dis- 
trict now known by the name of Galloway, in the 
SW. part of Scotland. But though these colonists 
succeeded in giving a name to the country, they 
were not sufficiently numerous to introduce their 
language into common use. And for several con- 
turies, long indeed before the inhabitants had any 
considerable intercourse with other ‘parts of the 
Kingdom, the Saxon tongue was in as universal 
use in Galloway as in any part of the Lowlands of 
Scotland, 

Exclusive of the Celts, Goths, or Picts, Romans, 
Seoto-Irish, -and Saxons, colonies of Danes and 
Norwegians established themselves in Caithness, 
and other parts of the maiuland, as well as in 
Orkney and Shetland, and parts of the Westem 
Isles." Generally however, it may be said, not- 
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withstanding the late great influx of Irish settlers 
into Giasgow, Paistey, and other large towns, that 
at present the inhabs, of the Lowlands of Scotland 
are principally of Saxon, while those of the High- 
lands, with the exception of Caithness, are almost 
entirely of Celtic extraction. 

Population —There are few data for estimating 
the amount of the pop, previously to the period of 
the Union, in 1707, at which time Scotland is 
supposed to have had about 1,050,000 inhabs. 
Tn 1758, the pop. was ascertained by Dr. Webster 
to amount to 1,265,000; and at the census of 1801 
it was proved to be 1,608,420. Te was 1,805,864 in 
1811; 2,091,521 in 1821; 2,364,386 in 1831; and 
2,620, in 1841, ‘I'he increase, from 1801 to 1841, 
was less than the increase of the pop, of England 
during the same period; and also, much less than 
the increase in Ireland from 1801 to 1831. This, 
however, was rather a favourable symptom, for 
there are good grounds for thinking that’ the 
wealth of Scotland increased more rapidly during 
the above period than that of either of the other 
great divisions of the empire: and inasmuch as 
her inhab, did not increase so fast, their condition 
must have been proportionally improved. The 
division of the population into five classes, after 
the same method as that adopted in England and 
Wales, presents the following result :— 


1851 1861 

1, Professional Class . 42,001 52,515 
2, Domestic, 1,731,279 1,7341295 . 
3. Commercial 3). ” 74,756 84,338 > 

4. Agricultural |} | 888/203 8781609 

5, Industrial =, . 543,002 4,074 

6, Indefinite 4, . 108,841 118468 
2,888,742 8,062,294 


In 1861, therefore, of every 100,000 persons in 
Scotland, 1,715 belonged to the professional class, 
2,754 to the commercial, 12,864 to the agricultural, 
22,665 to the industrial, 56,634 are classed only as 
domestic, and 3,868 are undefined, or ill-defined, 

The increase of pop. has been chiefly in the 
| reat towns, The pop. in some of the cos, has 
{rather declined lately, in consequence of the con- 

fold lation of farms, and the extension of sheep 
walks, 

Agriculture Scotland, from being about the 
middle of the last century one of the worst culti- 
vated countries of Europe, is now one of the best, 
At this moment, indeed, the agriculture of the 
best farmed cos. of Scotland is certainly equal, and 
is by many deemed superior, to that of Notth-, 
umberland, Lincoln, and N orfolk, the best farmed 
cos, of England, ‘The proximate cause of this 
extraordinary progress must be sought for in the 
rapid growth of manufactures and commerce, and 
consequently of large towns, and the proportionally 
great demand for agricultural produce since the 
peace of Paris in 1763, and especially since the 
close of the American war. Fortunately, too, the 
influence of these favourable cireumstances was 
not counteracted by any vicious institutions, or 
by anything unfavourable in the mode of letting 
and occupying land, Next to the opeuing of new, 
extensive, and rapidly increasing markets, the 
wonderful improvement of Scotch husbandry may 
be ascribed to the prevalence of leases of reasoi- 
able length, usually 19 years, and which geno- 
rally embody clauses to prevent the exhaustion of 
the soil; the absence of tithes, and, in most in- 
stances, of poor-rates, and of all oppressive public 
burdens; the prohibition of sub-letting, and the 
inheritance of the lease by the heir-at-law; the 
introduction of sheep-farming into the Highlands, 
and the great improvement made in the construc. 
tion of all sorts of farming implements. The 
genera] use of thraching manhinne 
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are impelled by steam, and of ploughs with two 
horses driven by the ploughman, are distinguish- 
ing characteristics of Scotch, as compared with 
English, agriculture. 

Landed property in Scotland, as compared with 
its extent and value, is in fewer hands than in 
England, there being probably not more than 
8,000 proprietors in the whole country, It is most 
subdivided in the counties of Fife, Mid-Lothian, 
Renfrew, and Kirkeudbright, but even in these 
there are many large estates; and in most other 
parts of the country the greater portion by far of 
the land is distributed into very large estates, 
many of which were held, down to 1848, under a 
system of strict and perpetual entail; but this 
system having been found to be productive of va- 
rious inconveniences, it was superseded in the 
above-mentioned year by the stat. 11 & 12 Vict. 
ce, 86, which has abolished perpetuities, and placed 
the Scottish law of entail nearly on the same foot- 
ing as the English, But the former tenure was 
not nearly, in its practical influence, so prejudicial 
to agriculture as might, & priori, have been anti- 
cipated. This results from the circumstance of 
the courts of law having decided that it was illegal 
to let lands belonging to an entailed estate, either 
for an unusually long period, or by fines (Scottice 
grassums) ; so that, in truth, there has been little 
or no difference between the conditions under 
which entailed and unentaiied estates have been 
occupied; and as the proprietors of the former 
have been empowered to burden the estates, pro- 
portionally to their value, with sums laid out on 
necessary improvements and buildings, they are, 
speaking generally, in as good order and as pro- 
ductive as the othe 

Farms are of all sizes, varying from 50 
acres and upwards in the improved tillage dis 
and from’ 500 to 5,000 acres and upwards in the 
hilly and mountainous tracts. Except in a few of 
the sequestered glens of the Highlands, into which 
the improved systems have not been introduced, 
the division of the land is nowhere carried to such 
an extent as to be prejudicial to agriculture; and, 
jn most parts of the country, farms have been gra- 
dually consolidating and increasing in size since 
the American war. At an average of the king- 
dom, arable farms may vary from 150 to 300 acres, 
and pasture farms from 500 to 5,000 acres. 

Down to the close of the American war, the 
farm buildings in most parts of Scotland were 
mean and inadequate in the extreme, In the 
Lothians they were commonly ranged in a row, 
having the dwelling-house in the middle, with a 
barn at the one end, and cattle-honses at the 
other, In other parts, they were frequently hud- 
dled together without any sort of order. The 
walls were always low, in most instances of stone 
and clay, the roof being invariably thatch, The 
dunghill was universally opposite to the door; 
and so near it, that in wet weather it was no easy 
matter to get into the house with dry feet. The 
change that has taken place in these respects 
during the last half century has been signal and 
complete. In none but the least accessible and 
least improved districts are any of the old houses 
now to be met with. Perhaps, indeed, the other 
extreme has not been sufficiently avoided ; build- 

* ings having, not unfrequently, been erected that 
seem to be both larger and moré'expensive than 
necessary. The offices are mostly constructed in 
the form of a square. In some instances, the 
dwelling-house makes one of its sides; but in the 
better class of farms it is removed to some distance 
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‘The expense of buildings is uniformly defrayed * 
by the landlord; but the tenant, for whose accom- 
modation they are in the first instance erected, 
sometimes pays a percentage upon the money laid 
out upon them, Sometimes, also, the tenants un- 
dertake to carry the materials used in building. 

‘The fences in many parts of Scotland consist of 
dry stone wails; which, though destitute of beauty, 
make, when properly built, a capital fence. This 
species of inclosure seems to have originated in 
the SW. Kirkcudbright and Wigton were early 
subdivided with excellent stone dykes, that are 
now celebrated all over the kingdom by the name 
of ‘Galloway dykes,’ They are of very various 
heights and degrees of goodness; but the best 
are built double to a certain height, when they 
are capped with broad flat stones projecting a 
little on each side, over which others are usually 
Jaid single; but sometimes those laid over the 
cap-stone are made to lock firmly together, The 
best dykes vary from 5} to 6 ft. in height; and 
when they have been carefully founded, well built, 
and constructed of good stones, they make a most 
excellent anda very durable fence. Examples 
are not rare of their standing for 60 or _70 years 
without receiving almost any repair. In a few 
instances they have been found, at above 100 years 
of age, in a state of perfect preservation. But 
unless they be of superior material and workman- 
ship, they seldom last more than from 25 to 30 
years. Most of the dry stone walls now to be 
met with all over Scotland have been built, some- 
times with more, sometimes with less success, 
after the Galloway model, 

In respect of farming implements, Scotland has 
very much the advantage over England. The 
improved Scotch plough is everywhere met with 
in the agricultural districts, and is uniformly 
drawn by two horses, driven by the ploughman, 
Iron harrows ate common, Thrashing-machines 
are introduced far more extensively than in Eug- 
land ; and there is hardly, indeed, a considerable 
farm in any part of the country without one, 
The Seotch labourers have never been so absurd 
as to attempt to advance their interests by de- 
stroying those valuable engines. 

During the last 50 years, and especially since 
1840, irsprovements of all sorts have been pro- 
sceuted in Scotland with extraordinary spirit and 
success, Drainage has been the great object of 
attention; and, in some extensive districts, it has 
been carried to such an extent as to have effected 
a material change in the climate as well as in the 
soil and appearance of the country, accelerating 
the period of harvest. by two or three weeks ! 
Farms that were formerly wet, late, and suitable 
only fot oats, are now, by the aid of farrow- 
draining and subsoil-ploughing, made thoroughly 
ry, early, and suitable for turnips, and for every 
variety of corn crop. Guano, bones, and other 
manures are now, also, very largely imported ; 
and these, with the increased quantity and efficacy 
of farm manure, arising from the improved me- 
thods of preserving and applying the latter, have 
added prodigiously to the productivencss of the 
land, and to the weight and quality of its produce. 

Scotland may be divided into three agricultural 
districts :—Of these the first, or most southerly, 
extending from the English border to the rivers 
Forth and Clyde, contains a large extent of moun- 
tainous and pasture land. But extensive tracts 
in Berwickshire and the Lothians, on the E, coast, 
are naturally fertile, and are farmed with a degree 


of skill, economy, and success, unequalled almost 
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“fries; but the climate on the W. coast is not so 
favourable, and agriculture is not so far advanced 
‘on that side the ialand as on the E, . The second 
agricultural division stretches from the Forth and 
Clyde tothe great chain of lakes connected by 
the Caledgniau-Canal, that.rons from Inverness 
+ to the Island of Mull, The mountains in this 
division are on a grander scale than in the south- 
ern division, and the proportion of waste land 
much ter. It, however, contains some of the 
finest. Sand in the empire. ‘he ‘carse of Gowrie, 
stretching from Perth to Dundee, consists of the 
richest alluvial soil; but its agriculture, though 
good, is not equal to that of some otheg districts. 
Strathern, lying to the W. of Perth, is also very 
fertile. Most part of the extensive county of Fife 
is arable, and is, in general, highly improved. 
“There are also very large tracts of fine land tn 
Porfarshire and Angus, and smaller portions in 
Aberdcenshire and Moray. The third division of 
Scotland, or that which embraces the country 
lying to the N, of the Caledonian Canal and the 
Jakes, is, with the exception of the eastern parts 
<-shire, and a few patches beside, wild and 
mountainous, Black cattle, sheep, and wool are 
its principal products. 
“pt in the SE, counties, oats are grown. 
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in far apenee quantities than any other kind of 
grain; and, from more attention being paid to 
their culture, or the greater suitableness of the 
climate, or both, the produce is greater than in 
England, varying from 30 up to 75 bushels an 


acre, and even more. Oatmeal, which, till a late 
period, formed, in cakes aud porridge, the principal 
part of the food of the great bulk of the people, 
is still in very extensive demand; but, latterly, 
the use of wheaten bread bas become very general 
in the rural districts as well as in the towns. 
‘Turnips and potatoes are cultivated throughout 
most part of the Lowlands, The raising of the 
former is, perhaps, nowhere so well conducted as 
in E. Lothian and Berwickshire ; and their culture 
in all parts, but especially in the W. cos. has in- 
creased with extraordinary rapidity during the 
last 20 years. Potatoes haye of late been grown 
in large quantities in some of the E. cos, fur the 
London market; and they form, we are sorry to 
say, an important article of food in most paris of 
the country ; but their cultivation, and the grower's 
dependence on them, have both been lessened by 
the recent failures of the crop. The practice of 
taking two white crops in succession has been 
almost wholly abandoned in the Lowlands, 

Dairy. husbandry is mostly pursued in the shires 
of Ayr and Renfrew, in the former of which Dun- 
lop cheese is made; but it is also introduced into 
Wigtown and other cos, Cows of the genuine 
Ayrshire breed are admirable milkers, and the 
average quantity of butter produced by cach has 
Leen estimated at upwards of 250 Ibs. a year. 
The Galloway, Fifeshire, and Ilighland breeds 
are the best for fattening, and yield, especially 
the jirst and last, excellent beef. ‘The Galloway 
cattle are mostly sent up half fed, to be fattened 
in Norfolk and Suffolk for the London markets ; 
but many of them are now fattened at home, and 
are sent direct by steam to Liverpool. Three 
principal breeds of sheep are reared in Scotland: 
the dun-faced, or Scandinavian breed, said to 
have been imported into Scotland from Denmark, 
of which a few are found in the cos, N. of the 
Frith of Tay; the black-faced, or heath breed, 
yery widely diffused, and very hardy; and the 
Cheviots, the famous breed native to the Cheviot 
Hills, The later are found to thrive in districts 
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considerable extent, superseded the latter, the 
carcase and fleece being both much more valn- 
able. More recently an improved cross breed, 
between the Cheviot ewe and the Leicester ram, 
has been extensively and advantageously intro- 
duced in the hill pastures of the S. cos. 

Rent has increased much more rapidly in Scot- 
land than in England. This is ascribable partly 
to the extremely backward state of Scotch agri- 
culture till after the peace of Paris, in 1768, and 
partly to the extraordinary advauce it has made 
since the close of the American war. The entire 
rental of the kingdom is not supposed to have 
exceeded 1,000,000/. or 1,200,002 in 1770, In 
1795 it is believed to have rather exceeded 
2,000,0002,, and since then it has more than 
trebled. So rapid an increase of rent is probably 
unmatched in any old settled country, and indi- 
cates an astonishing degree of improvement. 

‘The wealth of the farmers, and the comfort and 
well-being of the agricultural labourers, have in~ 
creased in quite as great a proportion as the rents 
of the landlords, Notice has already been taken 
of the extraordinary improvement that has taken 
place in farm-houses and offices since the close 
of the American war, and especially during the 
present century; and the same improvement, is 
everywhere visible in farming stock and imple- 
ments; in the furniture and other aceommoda- 
tions of the farm-houses, and in the dress and 
mode of life of their occupiers. No old settled 
country, of which there is any authentic account, 
ever made half the progress in civilisation and 
the accumulation of wealth, that Scotland has 
done since 1768, and especially since 1787. 

Some very great improvements have, as already 
seen, been introduced into agriculture within the 
last few years, and arc now rapidly spreading over 
the country. ‘The facilities afforded by steam navi- 
gation for the conveyance of fat cattle and sheep 
to the great markets of London and Liverpool, as 
well ag to those of Edinburgh and Glasgow, have 
also been of vast importance, and have enabled 
the remotest districts to come into successful 
competition with tho&e that are most favourably 
situated, In consequence, agriculture is at this 
moment in a rapid state of advancement, And, 
notwithstanding the lower prices, farms let better 
now than at any former period, and the fair 
presumption scems to be that, great as has been 
the improvement of agriculture during the last 
half century, it will be equal or greater in the 
future. 

‘The condition of the agricultural labourer has, 
as already stated, been vastly improved, With 
the exception of those districts in the Highlands 
and Isles, luckily few in umber, into which im- 
provements have not yet made their way, the 
cottages of the peasantry have been mostly re- 
built during the last half century; and though 
still, in most instances, without the rustic beauty 
and neatness that so frequently distinguish Eng- 
lish cottages, they are far from uncomfortable. 
In most parts of the country such of the farm. 
labourers as are married, and have families, re~ 
ceive the greater part of their wages in specitic 
quantities of farm produce, which do. not vary 
with the variations of price, so that, if they be 
not so well off as the manufacturing workpeople, 
when trade is ebrisk and prices low, ncither are 
they exposed to suffer like the others, when there 
is little demand for labour and prices are high; 
on the whole, they may, speaking generally, be 
said to be in decidedly comturtable circumstauces. 
The unmarried servants frequently live in the 
aoe © Fotis baiariies |e” Sr pillar anes 


. more widely diffused than at present, having 


to 2s. 6d.a day, but few higher than 2s, But 

except these, and persons living at watering-places, | 
. and on parts of the FE, coast, where they engage ! 

in fishing or boat-letting for a part of the year, tl 
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their sons not unfrequently emerge from obscurity, 
and attain to distinction. 

Manufactures—For a lengthened period after 
the union with England, Scotland made little or 
no progress in manufactures; and it was not till 
after the peace of Paris, in 1763, that the public 
enterprise began to be turned into this great 
channel, and that a rapid extension took place of 
most sorts of industry. A considerable depression 
ensued towards the close, and after the termi- 
nation of the American war, But it was not of 
any very lengthened duration; and the founda- 
tions of the cotton trade having been laid about. 
this period, manafactures have continued, from 
1787 down to the present time, progressively to 
gain groand in Scotland, and have been prosecuted 
with equal skill, industry, and suce 

‘The cotton manufacture, which principally cen- 
tres in Lanark and Renfrew shires, is of compara- 
tively recent introduction, the first steam-engine 
for a cotton factory having been constructed so 
late as 1792, But the woollen manufacture has 
been of Jong standing, and was formerly much 








Leen, in fact, with that of linen, a domestic ma- 
nufacture, and pursucd in every cottage. It was 
the universal practice of the peasantry, and occu- 
piers of land, to spin, at home, the greater part ; 
of their own wool, as a subsidiary employment, | 
ani to send the yarn ¢o be made into cvarse cloth } 
to the nearest village. 

‘There is still a class in Scotland called customer 
weavers, scattered over the country, but now prin- 
cipally confined to the Highlands, employed by 
private families to weave yarn into coarse fabrics 
tor domestic use. Most part of these are also agri- 
cultural labourers, weaving only in the intervals 
ol their ordinary avoeations; they earn from Is. 6d. 

















great bulk of the weavers of Scotland subsist en- 
tirely wy the loom, and engage in no other pur- 
suits, For some time past*this class has been in 
very depressed cireumstances. Owing to the fa- 
cility with which the business of weaving may be 
learned, and tke sort of indeperdence it confers 
on the weaver, it has always been a favourite em- 
ployment; and, consequently, except in periods of 
great: prosperity, the wages of weavers haye gene- 
rally been rather low. Of late years, however, | 
the introduction of power-looms has gone far to | 
supersede, to a great extent, the business of the 
regular hand-loom weaver, especially of those en- 
gaged in the manulacture of cottons; and the fair 
presumption seems to be, that in no very length- 
ened period the business of the hand-loom weavers | 
will be all but totally annihilated, But though 
there can be no doubt that, in a public point of 
view, this change will be productive of gread ad- 
vautage, i¢ involves, in the meantime, the class 




















of hand-loom weavers in the greatest difficulties; | 
and much of the ordinary manufacturing distress | 
proceeds from hand-loom weavers thrown out of 


employment by the competition of powet-looms, 

or forced to labour for the merest pittance. 
Compared with the woollen manufacture of Eng- 
land, that of Scotland is inconsiderable. Flannels, 
blankets, shawls, plaids, stockings and stocking 
yarn, tartans, carpets, and druggets are produced ; 
to a considerable extent at Galashiels, Paisley, ! 
Hawick, Jedburgh, and Aberdeen, Some of the | 
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finer descriptions of cloth are made at Aberdeen 
and in 





vicinity, and some of its woollen mills | 
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mantufactuse, - The “power-loom having hithertd ~ 
been but little adopted in the woollen manufacture, 
the weavers employed in this department get good 
wages, are well clothed and lodged, and in all re- 
spects exhibit a marked contrast with the hand- 
loom weavers engaged in the cotton manufacture, 

‘The linen manufacture of Seotland ig of very 
considerable yalue and importance : Dundee is its 
chief seat, and the statements given under that 
head (see DunDEE), show that its increase since 
1811 has been quite extraordinary. Osnabargs, 
sheeting, cotton bagging, sail-cloth, dowlas, and 
other course goods, are the articles principally made 
in Dundge and in Kirkcaldy, Arbroath, Forfar, 
Montrose, Aberdeen, and other seats of the manu- 
facture in the E, of Scotland, The finer-descrip- 
tions of linen fabrics, as damasks, diapers, and, 
siiirting, are principally produced in Dunfermline 
and its immediate vicinity. The linen weavers 
occupy an intermediate position between the wool- 
len weayers on the one hand and the cotton on 
the other. ‘The silk manufacture is of little im- 
portance, ‘he printing of shawls is extensively 
carried on at Paisley, 

‘The iron-works at Carron, neat Falkirk, esta- 


‘blished in 1760, were for a lengthened period the 


most extensive in the kingdom ; but they are now 
far surpassed by those of Gartsherrie, Dundyvan, 
Monkland, and Omoa, in Scotland, and by many 
in England, A goad deal of Seotch ironmongery, 
comprising anchors, bolts, axles, mill and engine- 

vork, is exported to the colonies and forcign coun- 
tries, ‘The manufacture of machinery is an im- 
portant branch of industry. Coaches are made in 
all large towns, The building of ships is exten- 
sively carried on in Aberdeen, Dandee, and other 
ports, but especially in the Clyde. Iron steam 
aud sailing ships are buitt there more extensively, 
and, it is also said, with better suecess than any- 
where else in the U. Kingdom, _ Glass wares, che- 
mical products, soap, candles, and statch are among, 
the other principal manufactured goods, 

The favourite beverage of the people of Szot- 
land has, for a lengthened period, been whis! y,a 
spirit generally distilled from malt or raw grain. 
Owing to the excess of the duties with which this 
spirit hias occasionally been charged, its smuggling 
has sometimes been carried to a great extent; but ' 
in recent years, when the duties were greatly re- 
duced, it has been comparatively rare. 

Commerce.— Having little industry, and being 
thinly peopled, Scotland had formerly a very li- 
mited foreign trade, The exports consisted of 
wool, skins, hides, and other raw sateriala, ex- 
changed for corn, wine, and spices, Even so late 
as the era of Cromwell her mercantile marine 
comprised only 93 vessels, of the aggregate burden 
of 2,724 tons, and 18 barks. During the reign of 
Charles Hl. the trade of the country, especially 

hat with Holland and the countries round the 
Baltic, began to increase. It was not, however, 
till after the completion of the Union, in 1707, 
when the trade to the American and W, Indian 
colonies was, for the first time, opened to the 
enterprise and activity of the Seotch, that the 
commercial energies of the nation began to be 
awakened. But for a while the merchants of 
Glasgow, who first embarked in the trade to Ame- 
ica, carried it on by means of vessels belonging 
to English ports; and it was not till 1718 that a 
ship built in Scotland (in the Clyde), the property 
of Seotch owners, sailed for the American colonies. 
The establishment and rapid extension of manu- 
factures in Scotland, since 1763, has necessarily 
oceasioned a corresponding increase of commerce, 
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The number of sailing-vessels df and under 56 | foreign ports was 401 (34d British, .62 foreign) + 
(127,521 British, 15,901 
7 


tons, registered in Scotland, on the 3ist day of 
December, 1863, was 1,108, their tonnage, 33,881 ; 
Above 50 tons, 1,972, their tonvage 552,890. The 
number of steam-vessels, of and under 5 tons, 
was 102, their tonnage, 2,608; above 50 tons, 262, 
their tonnage, 92,188. : 
The-sailing-vessels registered at Aberdeen were 
.251, their tonnage, 77,440; at Alloa, 41, their 
tonnage, 10,281; at Arbroath, 84,,their tonvage, 
11,642; at Ardrossan, 81, their tonnage, 11,343; 
at Ayr, 49, their tonnage, 6,672; at Banff, 115, 
their tonnage, 12,891; at Borrowstounness, 59, 
their tonnage, 6,072; at Campbelton, 40, their 
tonnage, 1,058; at Dunffries, 117, their tonnage, 
14,343; ‘at Dundee, 205, their tonnage, 42. 
Glasgow, 540, thejr tonnage, 197,793; at Grange- 
mouth, 39, their tonnage, 5,127; at Greenock, 375, 












* their tonnage, 88,809; at Inverness, 239, their 





tonnage, 11,521; at Irvine, 37, their tonnage, 
6,425; at Kirkcaldy, 58, their tonnage, 5,546 ; at 
Kirkwall, 48, their tonnage, 2,768; at Leith, 136, 
their tonnage; 28,614; at Lerwick, 75, their ton- 
nage, 2,766; at Montrose, 110, their 

16,339; at Perth, 87, their tonnage, 5 
Peterhead, 69, their tonnage, 10,572; at Port- 
Glasgow, 40, their tonnage, 2,857; at Stornoway, 











413, their tonnage, 1,940 ; at Stranraer, 46, their | 


tonnage, 2,467; at Troon, 7, their tonnage, 915; 
at Wick, 63, their tonnage, 3,934; at Wigtown, 
53, their tonnage, 2,776. 

The steam-vessels registered at Aberdeen were 
16, their tonnage, 3,373; at Alloa, 5, their tonnage, 
v3ts av Ardrossan, 2, their tonnage. 105; at Ayr, 


2, their tonnage, 214; at Borrowstoanaess, 2, their : 
tonnage, | 





tonnage, 285; at Campbelton, 2, thi 
279; at Dundce, 17, their tonnage, 3, 
Glasgow, 201, their tonnage, 65,787; at Gi 
mouth, 8, their tonnage, 





O38; at 





is 
1,318; at Greenock, 27, 
their tonnage, 1962; at Inverness, 1, its tonnage, 
‘20; at Irvine, 1, its tonnage, 153; at Kirkealdy, 2, 
their tonnage, 121; at Kirkwall, 1, its tonnage, 
26; at Leith, 63, their tonnage, 15,984; at Mon- 
trose, 2, their tonnage, 40; at Perth, 1, its tonnage, 
SL; at Port-Glasyow, 4, their tonnage, 889; at 
Stranracr, 1, its tonnage, 229; at Wick, 1, its 
tomuage, 95; at Wigtown, 1, its tonnage, 234, 

‘The number of sailing-vessels entered coastwise 
in Scotland, in 1863, was 14,184 (14,103 Briti 
31 foreign) ; their tonnage, 935,538 
British, 2,279 foreign) : the number cleared e1 
wise was 14,479 (15,451 British, 28 foreign) ; thei 
tonnage, 999,713 (996,333 British, 3,380 fore 
The number of steam-vessels entered cv: 
was 6,618 (all British) ; their tonnage, 1,4 
the number cleared coastwist, 6,526 (all Bri 
their tonnage, 1,463,017, 

The number of sailing-vessels éntered inwards 
from the colonies in Scotland, in 186: 5 
(528 British, 38 forcign) ; tueir tonnaze, 
(288,571 -British, 18,507 foreign) : the nu 
cleared outwards for the colonies was 7 
British, 46 foreign) ; their tonnage, 335, 
(812,042 British, 23,180 foreign). ‘Phe number of 
steam-vessels entered inwards from the colonies 
was-18 (all British); their tonnage, 18,419: 
number cleared outwards for the colonies 
(66 British, 1 foreign) ; their tonnage, 31, 
(81,286 British, 266 foreign). 

The number of sailing-vessels entered inwards 
from foreign poris in Seotland, in 1863, was 4,769 
(1,648 British, 3491 foreign) ; their tonnage, 
697,058 (296,998 British, 106,060 foreign): the 

ber that cleared outwards for foreign ports 
(2,052 British, 3,157 foreign) ; their 
tonnag 7U3 British, 407,603 foreign), 
The number of steam-vessels entered inwards from 
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their tonnage, 113,42: 
furcign}: the number clearéd outwards was 
(472 British, 53 foreign); their tonnage, 189,539 
(167,742 British, 21,797 foreign). 

Currency—The currency of Scotland has, for a 
lengthened period, principally consisted of the 
notes of the different banking companies, These, 
for the most part, are joint-stock associations with 
numerous bodies of partners, and have been man- 
aged with great skill and discretien. Very few 
bankruptcies have occurred among the Scotch 
| banks; and they have contributed materially to 
forward the improvement of the country by the 
facilities they havé afforded to industrious and. 
deserving individuals of obtaining loans; and still 
miore by the practice, which has long been acted 
upon, of taking very small sums in deposit, aud 
allowing interest upon them at about.1 per cent, 
below the market rate at the time. This has 
brought, as it were, a number of substantial and 
well-organised savings’ banks within reach of all 
classes; and by famishing every facility for the 
safe and profitable custody of the smailest and 
largest sums, has powerfully stimulated the desire 
to suve and amass, The subjoined table shows 
the amount of bank-notes authorised by law to be 
issued by the several banks of issue in Scotland, 
and the average amount of bank-notes in cireula- 
tion during thirteen periods of four weeks from 
' Dee, 3, 1862, to Nov, 14, 1868, and from Dec. 32, 
1863, to November 12, 1864, as published in the 
* Gazette’ — 














































| Aver A age | 
i Names of Banke | Apthorind Circulation jCireuintion! 
| Cireviation | “TRUS Paseo 
~ | fies 
£ & £& 
Bank of Scotland «| 300,485 | 460,702 | 472,148 
Royal Bank . . =| 183,000 | 47,984 | 502/975 
British Linen Co; | ¢us,oz4 | 489,722 | 491,703 
OF Bootland . 5 | 374,880) 524,679 | 537,640] 
nel poe bs } 297,024 | 465,572 | 454,975 
ue ot: tH 454,346 | 584,938 | 592,519 
Town &}' 35 * 13h.d4G) 
County Bank ef. T0188 | 335487 | 1nR\446} 
North of Scotland )} 54 19: no5 | 9058 
Banking Con |} 14,319 | 208,695 | 205,379 
Dundee Banking Co.| 33,451 | 45,855 | 46,259 
Eastern Bank of myiee Peer | 
eT 33,085 | 43,809), 
Clydesdale Banking } 1 sig W tei 
Cepany AMEE ato,oss 347,714 | 368,800 
City of Glasgow Bank) 72,921 | 928,387 | 397,581 
‘aledonian Bank- | sah oa j 
a etompany ft] 88a] 75,991 | 72,269 
Central Bank of 4 . 
Becta } 87,536 | 59,450 
| eee |) 2,749,271 | 4,936,101 (4,296,687 











With the exception of the military 
roads, constructed in the Highlands after the sup- 
pression of the rebellion in 1745, the roads of 
Scotland were, speaking generally, in the most 
execrable state down to the American war, But 
such and so great has been the improvement in 
the interval, that they are now quite equal to the 
lest roads in England, ard are not, indeed, sur- 
passed by any in Europe. They are laid down on 
the most approved principles ; and, notwithstand- 
ing the 1ugged nature of. the country, it is but 
scldom that horses in a carriage may not be driven 
along at a smart trot. The facility with which 
excellent materials for their construction may al- 
most. everywhere be obtained bas materially con- 
jUibuted to forward theirefurmation, ‘The’ roads 
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within what is called the Highland district have 
been partly constructed by means of advances from 
goveriment, and the public money has very rarely 
Been so profitably expended, We : 
Railcays,—Scotland is intersected with rail- 
ways to an extent which, considering the mgged 
nature of thé country, could hardly have been an— 
ticipated. ‘There are three main lines of railway 
from England. to Scotland, viz. the E. line, by 
Neweastle, Berwick, and Dunbar; the ceutral or 
Caledonian line, by Carlis. Ecelefechan, and 
Latiark; and the W. line, b , Dumfries, 
* Sanquhar, and Kilmarnock. Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
and all the principal towns of Scutland are united 
by railway, The facilities of intercourse that 
have thus been afforded are quite extraordinary. 
The following table gives a list of the railways of 
Scotland on the Ist of January, 1864, with a sium- 
maty of the length of lines in’ the five preceding 
years :— 

















Railways 


Caledonian 
Cried Junction? 
Deeside ” . . 
Adinburgh and Glasgow 
forth and Clyde Jimetion 
Forth and Clyde Navigation 
General ‘Terminus and Glas. } ! 























gow Harbour «| 
Glasgow and South-Western J! 163 | 67 
Great North of Scotland . 1 6} gat 
Tuvorues & dAherdeen Tanition | oe | 207 
Leven and East of Fife. yw] 19 
Monkland.  . . 8a 72 | 
North British ¢ 020020] 32 | 457 | 
Port Patrick 5 ft 62] 62 
Scottish Central =. 34) 104 
Scottish North-Eustern 2. 143 





Totals Year 1863 














portant is that called the Great Canal, w 
Friths of Forth and Clyde, and, consequently, 
forming an easy water communication between 
the E. and W, coasts of the island. Including i 
branch to port Dundas, in the vicinity of ¢ 
it is about 38 m. in length; the mediam w 
the surface is 56 ft. and at the bottom 27 ft.; 
ayerage depth from 9 ft. to 10 ft.; summit level, 
156 ft. above the sea; it has 39 locks, This im- 
portant work was begun in 1768, but was not 
finally completed till 2790. It has been as pro- 
fitable to the sharcholders as it is advantageous to 
the public. ‘Ihe Union canal joins the Forth and 
Clyde canal, near Palkirk, and stretches thence to 
Edinburgh, being about 314 10, in length. Tt was 
eompleted in 1822, but. has been, in ail respects, a 
Inost unprofitable undertaking, 1t has latterly 
been sold at a heavy loss to the Edinburgh and 
Glasgow railway company, who employ it in the 
conveyance. of coal and other hes 
‘There are other canals in the vii 
gow; the Crinan canal stretches acr 
of Cantire, and there is also a canal in Aberdeen- 
shire, But the greatest. work of this class in 
Scotlaud is the Caledonian canal. It stretehes 
quite across the island, through the ventre of ihe 
Highiands, NE. and SW., from the Beauly Frith 
on the’E, coast to Lech Linahe on the W! It is 
fermed by the chain of lakes, including 
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veccupy the bettom of the remarkable glen or de- 
pression through which it is carried.” Its total 
length, includmg the lakes, is 583 m.; but the 
artificial or excavated part is only 214 m. At the 


summit it issonly 964 ft. above the level of the” 


W. Ocean, Tt is mestly constructed upon 2 very 
grand scale, being intended to be 20 ft. deep, 50 
ft. wide at bottom, and 122.{t. at top; the locks 
are 20 ft. deep, 172 in Iength, and 40 in breadth ; 
and had it been wholly executed as was originally 
intended, frigates of 32 guns, and merchant ships 
of 1,800 tons burden, might have passed through 
it, It was opened in 1822, being executed en- 
tirely atethe expense of government, from the 
designs and under the superintendence of Thomas 
‘Telford, esq. The entire cost exceeded a million 
sterling. The amount of tonnage rates received 
ffom vessels navigating. the Caledonian canal was 
5,0361. in the year ended Ist May, 1863, and 5,083, 
in the year ended Ist May, 1861; showing an im- 
crease during the latter period of 472, The num- 
ber of passages made on the canal in the year 
ended Ist May, 1864, was 1,676, of which’ 538 
were through passages from east to west, 340 
were through passages west to east, 329 were pas- 
sages on parts of the canal, and 469 were pas- 
sages by steamers. The number of passages in 
the year ended Ist May, (863, was 1,884, of 
which 566 were through passages from east to 
west, 398 were through passages from west to 
east, 415 were passages on parts of the canal, and 
505 were passages by steamers, : 

Constitution.—The constitution of Scotland has 
been, from the earliest times, what is called a 
limited monarchy. Originally the parliament, or 
great council of the nation, 
the barons, and the principal ecclesiastics. Bur 
Gesses, or representatives for the town, were ad- 
mitted into the Scotch parliament by Robert, 
Bruce, in 1326; and in 1427 the lesser barons or 
frecholders in the different counties were autho- 
rised to send representatives ; but so little was this 
Privilege valued, that it was hardly exercised for 
160 years, or till the reign of James VI, when the 
frecholders were compelled to send representatives, 

Scotland, however, derived little or no benctit 
from her parliament. ‘The nobility, or greater 
barons, and clergy sat and voted in the same 
chamber with the representatives of the lesser 
barons and of the towns; so that, even if the 
latter had been more powerful and independent 
than they were, they could have made no effec- 
tual opposition to any measure patronised by the 
nobles and clergy. in point of fact, however, the 
representatives of the counties were mere nomi- 
necs of the great lords; and the towns having 
neither wealth, population, nor importance, their 
representatives were necessarily as impotent as 
themselves, The nobility and clergy were, in 
truth, for a Iengthened period everything, and the 
people nothing. 

Even had it been, in other respects, better con- 
stituted, the institution of the lords of the ar- 
ticles would have rendered the parliament of Scut- 
land good for nothing as a check on the sovercign, 
This was a committee, consisting of a few mem- 
bers, chosen either directly or indirectly by the 
crown, to which all matters-to be brought before 
parliament had, in the first instance, to be re- 
ferred; and which had power to reject such as it 
disapproveil of, and to modify and alter the others 
in any way it thought proper. The committee 
had, therefore, a negative before debate; and the 
whole duty of parliament was confined to.mecting 
for a day or two at the end of the session, to co 
firm the proceedings of the lords of the articles. 








consisted of the king, 


possessed by the sovereigns in the Scotch parlia- 
ments; and had their ability to carry laws into 
effect been, in any respect, to the facility 
with which they could get them passed, the kings 
of Scotland would have been the most, instead 
of the least, powerful of European princes. The 
committee of the lords of the articles was sup- 
pressed at the Revolution, But owing to the 
defects in the mode of choosing representatives, 
the constitution of parliament was but little im- 
proved by its suppression; and down to the pass- 
ing of the Reform Act, in 1832, Scotland had 
the shadow merely, without the substance, of a 
representative government. ie 

According to the articles of union in 1707, the 

eerage of Scotland is represented in the House of 
Yords of the United Kingdom by 16 peers, chosen 
by the whole body of Scotch peers at the conf- 
mencement of each parliament. It was then also 
awanged that the cos, of Scotland should be re- 
presented in the H, of C. by 30, and the bors. by 
15 mems, This arrangement was continued till 
1832, when the borough representation received an 
addition of 8 meis., the mems, for the cos, con- 
tinuing as before. 

Courts of Law.—The court of session, which 
was constituted by an act of the Scottish i 
ment in 1537, is the highest civil court 
Jand, having jurisdiction in all civil questions of 
whatever nature. Lt was intended to supply the 
place of the previously existing courts, and more 
especially of a judicial committee of parliament 
called the ‘ lords of session,’ whence the name of 
the court and the titles of the judges. Originally 
it consisted of seven laymen’ and eight church- 
men, including the president. In 1640, however, 
an act was passed, providing for the exclusion of 
churchmen from the court ; and, though repealed 
in 1661, the principle laid down in it has ever since 
been acted upon, Other important improvements 
were introduced at different periods, particularly 
after the revolution, when the right of appeal from 
the court to parliament was, for the first time re- 
cognised. At the union, power was given to all 
individuals who considered themselves aggrieved 
by judgments of the court of session to appeal to 
the H. of Lords; and, for a lengthened period, 
the principal judicial business of the IL. of Lords 
consisted in hearing aud deciding Scotch appeals, 
Originally, and down to 1808, the whole fifteen 
judges sat together in one court; but in that year 
‘an act was passed dividing the court into two 
chambers, the lord president presiding in the first 
division of seven judges, ‘and the lord justice- 
clerk in the second, of six; the two remaining 
judges trying cases in the first instance, or, as 1 
js technically termed, sitting as lords-ordinary. 
Since then the number of judges has been re- 
duced to thirteen; four belonging to each of the 
divisions, and five acting as lords-ordinary, or sit- 
ting as single judges, The judges were at first 
chosen by the Scotch parliament ; but since 1554 
they have been appointed by the crown, They 
are indifferently styled lords of session, or senators 
of the college of justice, which last embraces the 
whole body of barristers (advocates), and attor- 
neys or solicitors who practise before the court. 
They must be twenty-five ycars of age; and, by 
the treaty of union. no m can be named to 
the office unless he have served as an advocate or 
principal clerk of session for five years, or as a 
‘writer to the signet for ten. The salaries of the 
ordinary judges have been raised to 3,000/, a year 
each ; those of the lord justice-clerk and lord pre- 
sident being, respectively, 4,002. and 4,5002, 

‘At its outset the court of session was intended 
to serve as a standing or perpetual jury for the 
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trial of cascs; the introduction of petty juries into 
the trial of civil cases in Scotland being only of 
very recent date, as well asdf limited application, 
It was. in fact, unknown till 1815, when a special 
or jury court was instituted, for the trial of cases 
involving questions as to the value of property, 
the amount of damages, or the determination of 
some fact. But in 1830 this court was suppressed ; 
and the court of session now avails itself of the 
assistance of petty juries, 

The high court of justiciary was remodelled, 
and placed nearly on its present footing, in 1672, 
It consists of five judges of the court of session, 
specially commissioned by the sovereign, together 
with the justice-general and justice-clerk; the 
former, or, in his absence, the latter, being presi- 
dent. In’ 1886, the office of lord justice-goneral 
was conjoined with that of lord president of the 
court of session, The jurisdiction of this court 
extends to all criminal cases, except those of high 
treason, which are tried by a special commission, 
in the English form, on ‘the finding of a grand 
jury, which is not used in other cases in Scotland. 
‘Yhe judgments of the court of justiciary are final, 
no appeal lying from them to the H. of Lords, 
Circuit, or assize courts are held twice a year, by. 
the judges of this court, in the principal towns of 
Scotland, two judges usually going on each circuit; 
and an additional circuit-court is held at Glasgow 
during the Christmas holidays. The circuit 
courts have power to decide in appeals from in- 
ferior courts, where the subject in dispute does 
not exceed 254. Cases brought before the jus- 
ticiary courts are tried by petty juries of 15 persons, 
who decide by a plurality of votes, not being 
compelled, as in England, to give unanimous ver- 
dicts, It is not going too far to say, that, down 
to a very recent period, this was, in as far as re- 
spects political cases, one of the most corrupt and 
worthless tribunals in Europe. Owing to the 
mode in which juries were selected, it was always 
in the power of the lord advocate, or public prose- 
eutor, to get a jury appointed favourable to his 
own Views; and the judges, having been appointed 
by the crown, and looking to it, most probably, 
for farther advancement for themselves or their 
families, were, with few exceptions, obsequivus. 

Llence, in Scotland, to be prosecuted for a 
olitical offence was, for a lengthened period, nearly 
equivalent to being condemned, Fortunately, 
however, this disgraceful state of things has been 
thoroughly reformed. Juries in Scotland ate now 
fairly selected ; the accused has the same right of 
peremptory challenge as in England; so that, 
however disposed, the judges can no longer dictate 
verdicts, The old court of exchequer, commission 
of teinds, admiralty and consistory courts, are now 
merged in the court of session, 

‘The number of criminal offenders committed for 
trial, convicted, and acquitted, was as follows for 
the fourteen years, 1851-64 :— 

















Years | Committed « Convicted | Acquitred 
1851 4,001 3,070 4,907 
1852 4,027 8,018 975 
1853, 3,756 2,821 907 
1854 3,994, 2,989 979 
1855 | 3,630 23689 902 
1858 | 9 3,718 | 951 
1857 3,840 | 898 
1858 3,782} 891 
1859 3,472 880 
1860 | 3,287 846 
1861 3,229) 800, 
3862 | 3,630 928 
1863 | sysue | 958 
isét | 3212 |! 
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‘The inferior courts of law are those of the 
boroughs, justices of the peace, and sheriffs, The 
first are called ‘bailie’ courts, from being pre- 
sided over by a bailie or alderman, with, in some 
cases, the assistance of a legal assessor. Their 
civil jurisdiction within the borough depends on 
circumstances, being sometimes nearly equivalent 
to that of sheriffs in cos. ; but their criminal juris~ 
diction extends only to petty riots and common 
police offences, ‘The justices of peace decide with- 
Out appeal in actions where the demand does not 
exceed 61, besides costs. They commit criminals 
and hold petty sessions, at which two are a quo- 
Tum, and quarter sessions; but have in no instance 
the power of transportation, 

‘The sheriff courts are very important, and trans- 
act most part of the cowiiy business. Each co, 
has a principal sheriff, called a_sheriff-depute, 
from his being deputed ar appointed by the crown ; 
who, in addition to duties similar to those de- 
volving upon English sheriffs, has a very extensive 
civil jurisdiction, He hold office ad vitam aut 
culpam, his salary varying from 8002 to 8001 a 
year, according to the supposed onerousness of hi: 





uti In the cos. of Edinburgh and Lanark, 
the residence of the sheriff-depute is enforced ; 


but in the other cos. he is rarcly resident, his 
presence not being necessary, except on particular 
vccasions, Sheriff:deputies are, in fact, usually 
practising lawyers in Edinburgh, and the ordi- 
nary business of the co, is devolved on the sheriff- 
substitutes, or deputies of the principal, who are 
always resident, In extensive cos. there arc 
usually several sheriff-substitutes. ‘This very use- 
ful glass of judges must be chosen from advocates, 
writers to the signet, solicitors. of the supreme 
courts, or solicitors of three years’ standing before 
a sheriff court; and, though nominated by the 
sheriff-depute, they cannot be di Javed without 
the concurrence of the lord president and lord 
justice-clerk, At, present their salaries, which 
Swere raised in 1840, vary from 3007 to 5502 a 
yeur, exclusive of fees, ‘The sheriff, or his sub- 
stitute, hold small deb n of 
questions of debt and costs to the amount of 
81, 6s, 8d, in which the pleadings are all vivd voce, 
the expense small, not exceeding 2s, 6d. or 3s., 
and the judgment final. In his ordinary courts, 
however, the authority of which extends to all 
personal actions without limit of amount, the 
Pleadings are mostly in writing. Until a com- 
paratively late period the sheriff exercised a 
critoinal jurisdiction, extending in some cases to 
capital punishment; but his powers in this re- 
spect are now greatly abridged. He still occa- 
sionally tries criminal cases with a jury, but the 
sentence may be appealed from to the court of 
J y, Nosentence, except for petty offences, 
involving fine, imprisonment, or, at most, banish- 
‘ment from the country or borough, can be pro- 
nounced by any legal authority in Scotland with- 
ont a jury; nor can any person be imprisoned for 
any debt under 82, 6s, 8d. 

Religious Establishments.—The Roman Catholic 
religion aud the jurisdiction of the pope were 
abolished in Scotland in 1560; a confession of 
faith, on Calvinistic priveiples, drawn up by the 
celebrated John Knox, was then also agreed to, 
and the Protestant religion was established by an 
net of the legislature. Knox, shaving studied 
under Calvin at Geneva, introduced the Genevese 
or Presbyterian form of church government ; but, 
though organi 































nised, it did not receive the sanction 
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episcopacy ; and a struggle was carried on between 
the abettors of episcopacy and presbytery, who 
alternately prevailed, according as the court or 
popular party happened to have the ascendancy, 
till the Revolution, when presbytery was defini- 
tively established, 

Some, however, of the parishes are collegiate, or 
have two clergymen; and latterly some of the 
more extensive parishes have been divided, and 
assistant, ot quoad sacra, ministers have been ap- 
pointed to them. These are called quoad sacra, or 
quoad spiritualia, ministers because they are not 
entitled to participate in the civil endowments 
belonging to the parish, and are wholly supported 
by a sum granted annually by the sovereign. 
‘These quoad sacra clergymen were admitted, by 
an act of the General Assembly of 18338, members 
of presbyteries and other church courts, But this 
act was afterwards found to be illegal by a judg- 
ment of the House of Lords. 

At present, and since the reign of Queen Anne 
(1712), the privilege of appointing clergymen to 
pa 





Shes has been vested in the crown or in pri- 
yate patrons, with the proviso that they must be 
selected from among those. who have gone through 
the course of study prescribed by the church, and 
been examined and Jicensed as preachers by a 
presbytery. The right of patronage has long, 
however, been exceedingly unpopular, Its en- 
forcement, in despite of public opinion, occa- 
sioned the great secession from the church in 
1741; and latterly it has become more unpopular 
than ever. The General Assembly, by a measure, 
called the veto act, passed in 1834, gave the con- 
gtegations belonging to pars, a right to reject a 
presentee, if he were not acceptable to them + but 
(unfortunately, as we think) it was decided first 
by the court of session, and subsequently by the 
H. of Lords (3 May, 1839), that the General As- 
sembly had no power to pass the veto act, and that 
al} proceedings under it were null and void. ‘This 
decision was not, however, submitted to by the 
majority of the assembly, by whom it was re~ 
panied ss an usurpation upon their rights; and no 
legislative measure having been proposed caleu- 
lated to allay the public irritation, or to mitigate 
the extreme exercise of the right of patronage, the 
leaders of the dominant party in the assembly 
determined to secede from the church. Accord- 
ingly, on the first day (18 May) of the meeting of 
the General Assembly of 1843, the ministers and 
elders, members of that body, opposed to the right 
of patronage and in favour of the veto, gave ina 
protest, stating among other things, that ‘the 
courts of the church as now established, and 
members thereof, are liable to be coerced by the 
civil courts in the exercise of their spiritual func- 
tions ; and in particular in their admission to the 
office of the holy ministry, and the constitution of 
the pastoral relation; and that they are subject to 
be compelled to intrude ministers on reclaiming 
congregations in opposition to the fundamental 
principles of the church and their views of the 
word of God, and to the liberties of Christ's 
people.’ And this protest having been read, the 
protesters withdrew to a separate place of meeting, 
and constituted themselves, and such as might 
afterwards adhere to them, into a body to be de- 
nominated the Free Cuurcm oF ScoTLanp, The 
protest was signed by 125 ministers and 77 elders. 
But, within afew weeks, no fewer than 470 clergy- 
men seceded from the establishment, and joined 
the Free Church. Of these, 273 were parish 
alereremon, beings nearly a third part of the total 
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ceeding sets in a striking light the sincerity and 
zeal by which the seceders were animated. | The 
yoluntary abandonment by so many individuals 
of their homes and incomes, rather than hold them 
by compromising what they believe to be a funda- 
mental principle, reflects the highest credit on the 
Scottish church and character. 

The proportion of the members of the various 
religious denominations in Scotland may be judged 
from the returns of marriages. In the year 1863, 
there were altogether 21,201 marriageg celebrated 
in Scotland, of which number 9,769 were con 
tracted according to the rites of the Established 
Church; 4,861 according to those of the Free 
Church ; 2,936 according to those of the United 
Presbyterian Church; 1,822 according to those of 
the Roman Catholic Church; 378 according to 
those of the Episcopalian Church; and the rast 
according to the rites of the smaller religious de- 
nominations. To judge from these returns, it! 
would appear that 46 per cent. of the population 
of Scotland are attached to the Established 
Church; 23 per cent. to the Free Church ; nearly 
14 per cent. to the United Presbyterian Church ; 
84 per cent, to the Roman Catholi¢ Chureh ; little 
more than 14 per, cent. to the Episcopal Church ; 
and 54 per cent, to all other denominations, 

A presbytery consists of the clergymen of an 
indefinite number of contiguous parishes, and of 
an elder from each kirk session, It has cognisance 
of all ecclesiastical matters within its limits, ex- 
amines, licenses, or rejects preachers or candidates 
for the ministry, and reviews the decisions of kirk 
sessions, Originally presbyteries met every week, 
but now, in geueral, only once a month, “Appeal 
may be made from their decisions to the synods, 

A synod consists of the clergymen of an inde- 
finite number of contiguous presbyteries, with an 
elder from each of the different kirk sessions, 
This court, which usually meets twice a year, re- 
views the decisions of presbyteries ; but its own 
decisions may be reviewed by the General As- 
sembly, the highest ecclesiastical authority in the 
kingdom, Subjoined is a statemént, exhibiting 
an account of the number of synods, presbyteries, 
parishes, and clergymen, belonging to the Church 
of Scotland, 















































Spnods 
Synod of Lothianand Tweedale] 7 | 120 
Morse and Teviotdate| 6 | 66 
Dumfries. | 5 | 5G 
Galloway. . - | 3 37 
Glasgow and Ayre «| 8 | 155 
Argyle. - dt 8 55 
Perthand Stirling || 5 | so! 
Fife... 4] 67} 
‘Angus and Mearn 6 | 8 
‘Aberdeen. . | 8 | 108 
| Moray . . | 7 16 
Ros. 2 1 | 8 | 
Caitbness and Sv- ‘ 
tiones and Seti 3 | 98) 38 
Genelg . 2 | 5 | att 41 
Orkney . . | 3 20) 21 
i Shetland : 2| 34] 15 
Total Number. 16 Synods 80 | 1,023 





The Scotch Church is a perfect democracy, all 
the members being equal, none of them having 
any power or pre-eminence of any kind over 
another. There is in each parish’ a_parochial 
tribunal, called a kirk session, consisting of the 
minister, who is always resident, and of a greater 
or smaller number of ind of whom, how- 
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The principal duty of the latter is to superintend 
the affairs of the poor, and toassist in visiting the 
sick. The session interferes in certain cases of 
scandal, calls parties before it, and inflicts ecclesi- 
astical penalties. But parties who consider them- 
selves aggrieved may appeal from the decisions 
of the kirk session to the presbytery in which 
it is situated, the next highest tribunal in the 
church, 

‘The GENERAL AsSEMBLY, Which consists partly 
of clerical and partly of lay members, chosen by 
the different parishes, boroughs, and universities, 
comprises 386 mems, as follows :— 









Eighty Presbyteries send, ministers... 218 
elders... 
City of Edinburgh, elders. 6 sees 8 
Sixty-five other royal burgha . ews 68 
versity of Edinburgh 
versity of Glasgow, pen 
versity of St. Andrew’s, } Ne me rt 5 
Marischal College, Aberdecn [| On? elder eae 
King’s College, Aberdeen, 
Churches in India, a minister and anelder . . 2 
Total number of members —. 586 


The General Assemb)y meets annually in May, 
and sits for 10 days; bat it has power to appoint, 
a commission, with powers equal to its own, to 
take up and consider any matters it may have left * 
undecided, The assembly is honoured during its 
sittings with the presence of a nobleman, the re- 
presentative of the sovereign, with the title of 
lord high commissioner. Ye is mercly, however, 
a state appendage, and cannot interfere in any 
way with its proccedings. All matters brought 
before the assembly are decided, after debate, by 
a vote, Party sometimes runs as high in the 
assembly as in the H. of C,, and the discussions 
are frequently as acrimonious and as eloquent, 

The stipends of the Scotch clergy are principally 
derived from the wreck of the tithes and other 
property that. belonged to the Rom, Cath. church, 
which was principally seized upon at the Reform- 
ation by the nobility and gentry. The court of 
session, as commissioners of tiends (tithes), have 
power from time to time to augment, as they may 
think fit, the livings of such clergymen as may 
not be already in the receipt of the whole dis- 
posable tithes of their respective parishes, But in. 
many parishes the tithes have been wholly taken 
up or exhausted ; and in 1812 an act was passed 
to raise, at the public expense, the incomes of such 
clergymen as had less than 1502, a year, exclusive 
of glebes and houses, to that sum, At this mo- 
ment, the average income of the clergy of the 
Church of Scotland, exclusive of the ministers of 
quoad sacra parishes, amounts to about 2004 a 
year, over and above their glebes and houses, the 
average value of which may be estimated at about 
841, a year. 

The dissenters from the church, exclusive of” 
the adherents of the Free Kirk, consist principally 
of the members of the United Presbyterian Synoi, 
the Reformed Presbyterian Church, and the Con- 

tionalists, The first great secession took 
place in 1741, in consequence, as already stated, of 
the enforcement of the law of patronage. ‘There 
are some other bodies of dissenters; and of late 
years, owing to the influx of Irish into the western 
cos, the Roman Catholics have received a great 
accession of nymbers, 

Historical Sketch.—'The carly history of Scot- 
land is at once obscure and uninteresting, The 
country was long one of the most barbarous in 
Europe; and though Kenneth IT. (anno 838) 
is said to have united the extensive territories 
from the Tyne N. to the Pentland Frith into on 
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extensive districts were in great measure inde- 
pendent of the crown ‘for several centuries after 
that period. In consequence of their early holding 
Northumberland, Cumberland, and other lands in 
England, the kings of Scotland were accustomed 
to appear in the English court to perform homage 
for these possessions; in the same way as the 
English monarchs were themselves accustomed to 
perform homage to the kings of France for Nor- 
mandy and the other provinces held by them in 
that Kingdom. (Stuart’s Public Law of Scotland, 
note viii.) On the extinction of the direct line 
of the Scottish kings in 1290, by the death of 
Margaret of Norway, John Baliol and Robert 
Bruce, descendants of the Scottish king David L, 
appeared as competitors for the crown. ‘The pre- 
tensions of both were supported by powerful 
parties; and, to avoid a civil war, it was agreed 
to refer the matter to the amicable decision of 
Edward 1, king of England. ‘his able and 
politic prince availed himself of the opportunity 
to advance the principle, for which the homage 
that had been performed by the Scotch princes 
for their English possessions afforded a colourable 
pretext, that the kings of England were the para- 
mount sovereigns or liege lords of Scotland, and 
that the competitors for the crown should do 
homage to him as such. This was consented to; 
and Edward, finding Baliol most suitable to his 
views, decided in hisfavour, The latter, however, 
being less subservient than was expected, was 
speedily set aside by Edward, who attempted to 
seize the kingdom on pretence of its having es- 
cheated to him through the rebellion of his vassal. 

The nation, however, was not to be so trans- 
ferred, Sir William Wallace raised the standard 
of independence; and, in the sequel, the famous 
Robert Bruce, grandson of the competitor of Baliol, 
appeared in the field; and after unparalleled exer- 
tions, continued through a series of years, the 

at. victory of Bannockburn (1314) secured the 
independence of Scotland, and established the 
conqueror and his family on the throne, 

The only daughter of Robert Bruce having 
married the lord high steward, Robert, the issue 
of that marriage, and the first of the family of 





to the crown on the death of David II., in 1371. 
From this period, the history of Scotland is com- 
paratively well known; and the continued and 
extraordinary ill-fortune that attended the length- 
ened series of princes of the house of Stuart, has 
vested it with more than ordinary interest. 

The principles of the reformers were early in- 
troduced into Scotland, and were eagerly adopted 
by the great bulk of the nobility and people. ‘The 
Protestant religion obtained the ascendancy in 
1560, shortly before the return of the beautiful 
but ill-fated Queen Mary from France, where she 
had been sent to be educated. At this period the 
royal authority was at a very low ebb; the most 
violent contentions prevailed amongst the nobility; 
and it would have required a sovereign of no or- 
dinary ability and energy of character to conduct 
the government under such difficult cireumstances. 
We need not, therefore, be surprised at the failure 
of Mary, who, though not without good talents, 
was wholly inexperienced, at the same time that 
she had the taisfortune to have been strongly im- 
bued with anti-Protestant prejudices, and that the 
violence of her passions made her sacrifice her 
own reputation and innocence, and the well-being 
of the kingdom, to their gratiticatio. Having 
been deposed in 1587, Mary was succeeded by her 
son, James V1, then a min The latter suc- 
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kingdoms were happily united under one sove- 


reign. 

From the accession of the house of Stuart to 
the union of the crowns, a period of about 230 
years, Scotland, speaking generally, was in a most 
unsettled, turbulent state, The feudal system 
had been early introduced into the country; and 
the great estates and influence enjoyed by several 
of the nobles enabled them to rival the sovereign 
in power and importance, and sometimes to de- 
spise his orders and insult his person, In France, 
England, and other countries, the sovereigns, 
by enfranchising the inhabitants of the great 
towns, and attaching them to their interests, suc~ 
ceeded, through their assistance, after a lengthened 
struggle, in abating the pride and independence of 
the barons, and reducing them to obedience, But 
the kings of Scotland had no such support on 
which to fall back : there was not, in fact, a single 
great town in the kingdom; and they had nothing 
to trust to but the supplies of men and money 
they could draw from the crown estates, and from 
the contributions of such of their vassals as hap- 
pened to be at the time in their interest, or whom 
they could coerce, In consequence of these and 
other concurring causes, the power of the Scottish 
kings was circumscribed within the narrowest 
limits; the civil broils in which they were almost, 
always engaged were, in most instances, fomented 
and abetted by the government of England; and, 
a few short intervals excepted, the country was 
involved in continuous anarchy and coffusion, 

The union of the crowns, iv 1603, introduced a 
great change for the better into the state of do- 
mestic affairs in Scotland, ‘The barons could no 
longer look to England for open or underhand 
support in their contests with their sovercigis ; 
while, at the same time, the power of the latter 
was vastly increased by their being able to employ 
the resources of a much more civilised, populous 
and powerful monarchy in, their disputes with their 
ancient subjects. Hence, though Scotland laboured 
under numerous grievances, resulting principally 
from the unreasonable hostility of the sovereigns 
to the Presbyterian form of church government, 
to which the people were enthusiastically attached, 
she gained prodigiously in tranquillity and good 
order subsequently to 1603, 

The union of the kingdoms, in 1707, was, as it 
were, the necessary result and completion of the 
union of the crowns, Though excessively un- 
popular at the time, and opposed by many of the 
best Scotch patriots, it has been of vast advantage 
to Scotiand, as well as to the empire generally. 
The consequences of the rebellion of 1745 were 
also advantageous, notwithstanding the tinneces- 
sary cruelty exhibited in its suppression, It ex- 
tinguished for ever the long-cherished hopes of 
the Jacobites, and it stimulated government, to 
take effectual measures for abating the barbarism 
that prevailed in the Highlands, and for the intro- 
duction of a more efficient administration of jus- 
tice into all parts of the country. 

SCUTARI (an. Chrysopolis); a town of Asiatic 
Turkey, being however, in fact, a suburb of Con- 
stantinople, opposite the latter, on the other side 
of the channel of Constantinople, on the Bithy- 
nian shore, about 14 m. E. Scraglio Point, Pop. 
estimated at 24,600 in 1862. The town is built 
on the declivity of several hills, and has a very 
picturesque appearance from the opposite shores: 
its interior is similar to that of the ‘Turkish capi- 
tal, and it is built in the same style. A palace of 
the sultan, with extensive gardens, barracks 
constructed by the late Sultan Mahmoud, several 
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paths and bazaars, are the principal edifices and 
public establishments. It is a rendezvous for the 
merchants and caravans from Armenia and Persia 
trading to Constantinople, and is the first station 
for the assembling of the Turkish troops in Asia. 

Scutari is very ancient, and is said to owe its 
an. name of Chrysopolis to the circumstance of 
the treasury of the Persians having been esta- 
blished in it when they attempted the conquest of 
Greece, Its vicinity was memorable from the de- 
cisive victory obtained by Constantine the Great. 
over his rival Licinius, 

Scurari, a fortified town of European Turkey, 
and the cap, of a pachalic in Albania, S. of the 
lake Scutaro (an. Labeatis Pulus), at the cont 
fluence of the Bojana and Drinassi, about_16 m. 
from the embouchure of the former in the Gulf of 
Drino, in the Adriatic, 43 m. SE. Cattaro, Pop. 
estimated at 20,000, It has a pretty strong cita~ 


del, on an isolated rock; with various mosques | 


and Greek and Kom. Cath. churches. It stands 
‘on uneven ground, and is built in a very straggling 
manner, A rather active trade in timber is carried 
on by vessels which ascend the Bojano to the lake; 
the inhabs, also manufacture cotton fabrics and 
arms, and build small vessels, Scutari is supposed 
to oceupy the site of the an. Seodra, the cap. of 
the Ilytian king Gentius, and which subsequently 
appears to have become a Roman colony. It is 
still a place of importance. 

SCYLLA and CIEARYBDIS: the former a 
famous rock and town of S, Italy, at the N. 
entrance to the narrow strait separating Italy 
from Sicily ;-and the latter an equally famous 
whirlpool in the strait near the Sicilian coast. 
Scylla is a bold rocky headland, about 200 ft, in 
height, projecting into the sea, and hollowed at 
the base into caverns by the action of the waves. 
It is surmounted by a castle, in lat, 38° 14’ 15” 
N,, long, 16° 44’ E, There is a sandy bay on each 
side the rock; and the town of Scylla, built prin- 
cipally on the steep acclivities of the ridge, 
stretches down to the shore on either side. It has 
about 5,000 inhabs., expert fishermen, scamen, 
and «divers, 

This little town suffered tremendously from the 
earthquake that devastated Calabria in 1783, A 
large portion of the inhab., with the prince at 
their head, fled to the beach, believing it to be 
least exposed to danger. But they had not been 
long there when un adjoining cliff fell into the 
sea; and the waves, driven back by its fall, 
rushed forward again with such tremendous fury 
as to rise high upon the shore, sweeping along 
with them in their recoil 2,475 persons, not one of 
whom escaped alive, 

The rock of Scylla is 6,047 English yards, or 
nearly 34 m, from the opposite point of Faro, at 
the NE. extremity of Sicily, The whirlpool of 
Charybdis is not, however, opposite to Seylla, but 
within the strait outside the tongue of land en- 
closing the harbour of Messina, From its pro- 
minent position at the wiouth of the straits, Scylla 
is exposed to the full action of the current, the 
sea making a loud noise in the caverns it has 
hollowed in the rock, which, of course, is much 
increased in storms. Charybdis seems to be 
formed by the main current passing through the 
straits from the N. being thrown over to the Sici- 
Tian shore by the point of Pezzo, and meeting the 
Jateral current renning in an opposite direction, 
It is from 70 to 90 fathoms deep, circling in quick 
eddies. But, notwithstanding the action of the 
contrary currents, and the formidable appearance 
of Charybdis, there is no longer any real 
in navigating the straits, provided due caution be 
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that. Homer, in depicting the -tertific dangers en- 
countered by Ulysses in this famous strait (see 
Pope’s Odyssey, lib. xxi. lin, 87), has made a 
very liberal use of the licence allowed to a poet, 
still it is abundantly certain that it must have 
been much more dangerous in antiquity than at 
present. It was a generally received opinion 
among the ancients, that Italy and Sicily were 
once united, and that they had been torn asunder 
by some great convulsion of nature. Pliny says, 
© Sicilia, quondam Bruttio agro coharens, mor in~ 
terfuso mari avulsa,’ (Lib, iii, cap. 8; see also 
Silius Italicus, lib, xiv. lin, 2; Virgil.) But 
whether this were so or not, it is plain that the 
action of the current for a period of more than 
8,000 years must have materially widened and 
deepened the strait, and worn down those rocky 
prominences that render such narrow channels 
peculiarly dangerous. The configuration of the 
strait has also, no doubt, been materially altered 
in the interval by the earthquakes so prevalent in 
this region; so that we are by no means entitled 
to ascribe the statements of the ancients, in re- 
| gard to its dangers, solely to their ignorance of 
navigation or their love of the marvellous. 
Vessels in passing through the straits, in order 
to avoil coming within the vortex of Charybdis, 
sometimes run upon Scylla, which gave rise to the 
famous proverbial expression—‘ Incidi# in Seyllam 
expiens vitare Charybdim;’ applicable to those 
who, to avoid a less, run into a greater danger. 
SEBASTIAN (ST.), a fortified frontier city and 
sea-port of Spain, cap. pry: Guipuscoa, in Biscay, 
at the extremity of a low sandy tongue of land, 
projecting into the Bay of Biscay, 10 m. W, by S. 
Fuenterrabia, and 40 m. ENE. Bilbao. Po . 
9,047 in 1857, St, Sebastian having been in a 
great measure rebuilt since 1813, it is now one of 
the neatest and most regularly constructed towns 
in the peninsula, presenting a favourable contrast 
to most other Spanish cities. It is defended on 
the E, and W. by strong walls, washed by the 
sea; on the N. by the castle of Mota, on Mount 
Urgullo, a rugged cone near 400 ft. in height ; 
and on the §. it is shut off by advanced military 
works, and by the little river Urumea, from its 
suburb of St. Catherine. The castle is well sup- 
plied with water, and is a fortress quite independ- 
ent of the city, with which it communicates by 
two routes, both defended by various batteries, 
St. Scbastian has some handsome squares, several 
churches and convents, and a civil and military 
hospital; its streets are clean, and it is abun- 
dantly supplied with water, though not of the best 
quality, ‘The Uramea is crossed by a stone bridge 
of 8 arches, Though secure, and well defended, 
the harbour is difficult of entrance; it is formed by 
a mole, and is of small size, St. Sebastian has 
always been a place of considerable trade, and was 
the seat of the Philippme Company. It is the 
port whence Pampeluna, Vittoria, and Logrono, 
obtain most part of their supplies of colonial and 
other foreign goods; and at which the greater part. 
of the French and English manufactures destined 
for Madrid, and other towns in the interior, are 
imported. Its exports are chiefly iron and wool, 
It had formerly some large cordage factories and 
tanneries, but these have mostly fallen into decay. 
Itis the residence of a military governor, 2 jus- 
tices, and the sgat of a sub-delegation of police; 
alottery department and a tribuna) of commerce, 
¥rom its being one of the keys of Spain, its posses- 
sion has always been an object of great import- 
ance in the contests between the French and 
Spaniards, The former took it in 1719, 1794, and 
1808 d held it from the last-mentioned epoch 
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under Sir Thomas Graham, now Lord Lynedoch. 
‘The latter were repulsed in their first attempt to 
carry it by storm in. July; but they succeeded, 
though not without an enormous loss, in the se- 
cond assault on the 3ist of August. A fire 
having broken out in the town during the assault, 
it was all but destroyed. 

SEDAN, a fortified town of France, on its NE. 
frontier, dép. Ardennes, eap. arron the Meuse, 
124 m. ESE. Meziéres. Pop. in 1861. 
Though an important frontier town, its works, 
some of which were constructed by Vauban, have 
latterly been neglected; and its citadel, at its SE 
extremity, has been converted into an arsenal. 
The town stands on very uneven ground, and is 
separated into two unequal parts by the Meuse, 
here crossed by a stone bridge. It is well built ; 
the streets, which are wide and clean, are orna- 
mented with numerous fountains; the houses are 
mostly of stone, roofed with slate, and in the en- 
virons are various public walks. Sedan has ex- 
cellent cavalry and other barracks, a militar 
pital for 500 patients; other military establi 
ments; a Calvinist, and several Rom, Catholic 
churches, a public Hbrary, communal college, and 
a handsome theatre. It is the scat of a tribunal 
of primary jurisdiction and a chamber of manu- 
factures, 

Sedan has been long celebrated for its woollen 
manufactures, consisting principally of fine black 
cloths and cassimeres, Qn an average, from 
11,000 to 12,000 workpeople are employed. in the 
woollen manufactures of the town and its vicinity, 
of whom from 3,000 to 4,000 belong to the town; 
from 2,000 to 2,500 belonging to the neighbour- 
ing villages, go_to work daily within the town; 
and the remainder, consisting principally of 
weavers, inhabit the country for a distance of from 
three to four leagues round, ‘The last, who also 
oceupy small patches of land, work at the loom in 
their own cottages; whereas those who live in and 
near the town are mostly employed in large manu- 
facturing establishments, The greatest harmony 
subsists between the workpeople and the manu- 
facturers, Instruction is much more extensively 
diffused among the workpeople than at Rhei 
and, speaking generally, they have all the signs 
of good health; circumstances chiefly consequent 
on the non-introduction of children into the fac- 
tories at too early an age. Hosiery, leather, 
arms, and hardware are also produced at Sedan; 
and it has numerous dycing-houses, with an exten- 
sive trade in drags, 

Previously to the Revolntion, Sedan was the 
cap. of-a principality, which had often changed 
hands in the middle ages, but which was fina 
exchanged with Louis XIV, for some other fi 
by the Turenne family. One of the greatest of 
the French generals, the famous Marshal ‘Turennc, 
was a native of this town, in the citadel of which 
he first saw the light on the 16th of September, 
1611, His statue, in bronze, ornaments the prin- 
cipal square. 

SEGORBE (an. Segobrigar), a city of Spain, 
cap. distr, of its own name in Valencia, near the 
Palancia, 18 m. NW. Murviedro. Pop. 7,232 in 
1857. The town has several squares, numerous 
public and private fountains, a cathedral in which 
are some good paintings, several convents, a 
prison, workhouse, and other public edifices. Its 
inhabitants are occupied in the manufacture of 
starch, earthenware, and paper, the distillation of 
brandy, and the quarrying marble in the vici- 
nity. ‘Two large fairs are annually held here. 
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Castile, cap. of the prov. of its own name, 48 m. 
NNW. Madrid, with which it is connected by 
railway. Pop. 10,339 in 1857, ‘The city is built 
on two hills and the intervening valley, the un- 
evenness of the site giving it a wild look, Most 
of the streets are crooked and dirty, the houses 
also are iJl-built, and chiefly of wood, The public 
buildings comprise 18 churches, including the 
cathedral, 5 hospitals, a mint, a college for cadets 
in the old castle or Alcazar, and military barracks. 
The cathedral, one of the handsomest churches in. 
Spain, has a tower 330 ft. high, and exhibits a 
mixture of the Gothic and Arabian styles, nearly 
resembling that in the great church at Salamanca. 
The interior is characterised by a simplicity rare 
seen in Spanish churches, the effect of w! i 
infinitely superior to that of the gildings aud 
omaments elsewhere observable, The Alcazar 
is in great preservation, occupying a commanding 
situation on a rock rising above the open country, 
Towards the town is a large court before the great 
outward tower, formerly used as a prison, but now 
as a college of cadets, The rest of the buildings 
form an antique palace, once the favourite r 
dence of Ferdinand and Isabella: it compri 
several magnificent halls, with gilt ceilings, and 
along the cornice of the grand saloon are fifty-two 
wooden statues of the kings of Spain seated in 
state. The military college was remodelled on 
the formation of the present constitution, and the 
instruction given by the professors embraces most 
branches of knowledge connected with military 
of Segovia is its 


science. 1 

The great glo: ueduct, 
supposed to have been built in the time ot Trajan, 
and certainly one of the most perfect specimens 
of Roman architecture in Spain, It is not only 
an admirable monument for its solidity and good 
masoury, which have withstood the violence of 
barbarians and the inclemencies of the seasons 
during so many ages, but is wonderfully beautiful 
and light in its design. Tt consists of 161 arches, 
in two ranges, that nearest the ground comprising 
118, of which 43 are surmounted by an equal 
number of others: the whole is built of square 
stones, without mortar, and at the top is a 
channel, one hollow, but now filled up, only 8 ft. 
wide, and without a parapet, The total length 
of the aqueduct is 750 yards, and its height in 
crossing the valley (measured close to the Pluza 
del Azoguejo, where two of the arches cross the 
street) is estimated at 102 ft. 

The mint of Segovia, the most ancient in Spain, 
is situated at the bottom of the city, on the small 
river Eresma, the water of which turns its ma- 
chinery: for many years, however, its operations 
have been confined to the coinage of maravedlis, 
quartos, and other copper pieces. Segovia is said 
to be a decayed city, and most books on Spain 
contain accounts of the former flourishing state of” 
its woollen manufactures; but these accounts are 
very greatly exaggerated, and, when most flourish- 
ing, the number of looms in Segovia did not 
exceed 300 (Questiones Criticas, p. 87), which, 
perhaps, is about their present number. It also . 
produces paper, earthenware, and glass. A fair 
held here in June is much frequented. In the 
neighbourhood are mines of lead and copper, as 
well as quarries of black marble. 

‘The early history of Segovia is somewhat ob- 
secure; but, like most other cities of Castile, it 
belonged successively to the Romans, Goths, and 
Moors, from the last of whom it was taken at 
the beginning of the 15th century, During the 
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wealthy, and important dép. of France, being 
that in which the capital is situated. It extends 
between lat, 48° 43’ and 48° 58’ N., and long. 
2° 10’ and 2° 35’ E., being entirely surrounded by 
the dép. Seine-et-Oise. It is of a nearly circular 
shape, about 15 m. in diameter. Area, 47,548 
hectares. Pop. 1,958,660 in 1860, The Seine 
traverses this dép, in its centre, with a general di- 
rection from NW, to SE, and receives the Marne 
within its limits, There are a few hills, but none 
of much elevation, Mont-Valerin docs not rise 
to 450 ft, above the leyel of the Seine, and Mont~- 
martre is only 344 ft. in height, ‘The soil is chiefly 
calcareous, this dép. forming the centre, of the 
remarkable tertiary region called the Paris basin. 
(See Paris and France.) But the chalk is 
covered with a hed of vegetable mould of con- 
siderable thickness; and the manure supplied by* 
the capital renders the dép. very produetive. ‘The 
arable lands are estimated at 29,295 hectares; 
meadows, 1,543 ditto; vineyards, 2,784 ditto; and 
orchards and gardens, 3,502 ditto. Corn is not 
extensively raixed, and the little that is produced 
is but indifferent. Lt furnishes very superior 
peaches and other fruits, and there are nume- 
rous market gardens for kitchen vegetables. A{ 
good many cattle, and other live stock, are fat- 
teued for the Paris markets, and there are some 
flocks of superior sheep. The manufacturing in- 
dustry centres in Paris, 

Sianu (an. Sequana), a river of France; and! 
though by no means the largest, yet one of the | 
most important in the kingdom, ‘being that on j 
which the capital is built, Is rises in the dep. 
and mountain-chain of the Céte d’Or (by which 
it is separated from the basin of the Loire), about | 
Jat. 479 30’ N., long, 5° E., 20 m. NW. Dijon, 
It flows generally in a NW. direction, betwee 
the basins éf the Loire on the SW., and of the 
Meuse and Somme on the NE., through the déps. 
of Aube, Seine-et-Mame, Seine-et-Oise, Seine, 
Eure, and Seine Inférieure, to the British Channel, 
which it enters by a wide sestuary at Havre, about 
Jat. 49° 30° N,, and long. 6° 10” E., nearly oppo- 
site Newhaven in Sussex, Its entire course, in 
consequence of its numerous windings, is esti- 
mated at 500 m., for nearly 350 of which it is 
navigable. Its suuree is about 1,420 ft. above the 
Jeyel of the sea, Dut more than three-fourths 
of its descent takes place within the first 100 m. 
of its course, for at Troyes it is not more than 
440 ft, above the sea, and at Paris its mean ele- 
vation above the latter is only 51 ft.,and at Rouen 
26 ft. (Bruguitre, Orogruphie,) From its not 
rising in mountains of any great elevation, it is 
neither subject to serious inundations, uor has 
it a rapid current; and the latter circumstance, 
together with its gentle rate of descent in the 
lower parts of its course, renders it highly suit- 
able for navigation, The chief obstacles to its 
utility are the shifting sand-banks in its estuary, | 
and some'shallows between Quillebocuf and Rouen, | 
At Paris the Seine is from 300 to 50 ft, in width, 
at its mouth it is 7 m. in width. It is bere sub-| 
ject, at the return of every tide, to a phenomenon 
termed the barra, similar to the nasearet in the 
Dordogne, the bore in the Solway Frith and 
Ganges, ‘This consists of a. wave of great mag- 
nitude, with an almost perpendicular front, im- 
pelled inwards from the sea with much violence ! 
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tons, Respecting the trade of the Seine, see the 
articles HAVRE and Paris. 

‘The Seine receives several considerable triluta- 
ries: as the Aube, Marne, and Oise, from the NE., 
and the Yonne, Eure, and Rille, from the 8, and 
W. Besides Paris, several large and flourishing 
commercial cities and towns are seated on the 
Seine: as Rouen, Elbeuf, Troyes, Melun, and 
Montorgan, with Chatillon, Bar, Nogent, Corbeil, 
St. Germains, and Monfleur; and at its mouth is 
Havre, which, Marseilles excepted, is the first 
commercial port of France. 

The Seine and its tributaries are connected by 
the canals of Briare, Orleans, and Nivemais, with 
the Loire ; by that of St. Quentin with the Somme 
and Scheldt; by that of Ardennes with the Meuse, 
and by that of Burgundy with the Loire. The 
canal of Oureq (see Paris) also communicates 
with it, The banks of the Seine below Paris have 





been much praised for their beanty. 


SEINE-INFFRIEURE, a maritime deép, of 
France, reg. N., formerly comprised for the most. 
part in the prov. of Normandy, having E. the déps. 
Somme and Oise, S. Eure and Calvados, and W. 
and N. the British Channel. Area, 603,329 
hectares, Pop. 789,988 in 1861. The S. boundary * 
consists mostly of the Seine and its sstuarics, 
‘There are some hill chains, but none of much 
consequence, Coasts in general abrupt, present- 
ing, a succession of calcareous clifis, Climate 
moist, and colder than on the opposite coast of 
England. Soil generally calcareous or sandy 5: 
but in the arronds, of Havre and Yyetot there are 
some very fertile tracts, consisting of a fine light 
lay. ‘fhe surface is distributed as follows: 
78,016 hectares arable, 28,024 do, meadows, 
61,173 do. orchards and gardens, and 68,844 do. 
woods, Agriculture is more advanced in this than. 
in most other déps, Ploughs of a superior kind 
have latterly been introduced; the efficiency of 
manures is well understood; and fallows have 
been to a considerable extent superseded by the 
introduction of an improved rotation, Near 
Havre, on the large farms only, a few acres are 
in fallow: of the arable lund, about one-third 
part may be in wheat; one-third in oats, barley, 
and rye; one-sixth in clover; one-twelfth in peas 
and yetches, and one-twelfth in flax; and these 
are about the proportions throughout most part of 
the dep, ‘The proportion of large properties is 
greater in this than in any other dép. of France. 
The large proprietors seldom or never farm their 
own lands, Some farms run from 200 to 800 
acres, but in géneral they are mucli smaller: they 
are almost always let for a term of 9 years, at a 
rent varying from 30s, to 50s. per hectare, which 
is always paid in money, A good deal of cider is 
made, and most of the peasants’ cottages are sur- 
romnded by small orchards. Cattle, horses, and 
sheep are all of good breeds, and are among the 
best in France: the produce of wool is estimated 
at about 653,000 kilogs. a year. Wages are high. 
Farm servants always live with their masters; 
and ploughmen receive from 8/. to 122, sterling a 
year; women from 3/. to 61, generally in money 

their food consists of bread, vegetables of all 
kinds, soup, eggs, and cheese, with cider for drink; 
and butchers’ meat once or twice a week. The 
occupiers of farms are prosperous, though not rich, 
The farmer paysethe land, house, window, and 








as high as Jumieges, and sometimes even as far | personal taxes, and is frequently called on for the 


as Rouen. It gives notice of its approach by a 
noise which is heard for forty minutes befbre- 
hand, but it is, notwithstanding, frequently pro- 
ductive of damage to shipping. ‘The tide in the 
Seine is usually perceptible as high as Rouen, to 
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support of paupe ‘The latter are numerous, and 
as no legal provision is made for them, they are 
wholly dependent upon voluntary contributions. 
‘The dép., which ranks third in France with respect 


to pop., is inferior to none in manufacturing in- 
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cotton manufacturing towng, and Elbeuf is one 
of the chief seats of the French woollen manufac- 
ture, Manufactures of most other descriptions 
are carried on; and the dép. has, through Havre, 
a most extensive trade with England, America, 
and most parts of the world; and by the Seine, 
with Paris and the interior of France. It is 
divided into 5 arronds; chief towns, Rouen, the 
cap., Dieppe, Havre, Neufchatel, and Yvetot. 
SEINE-ET-MARNE, a dep. of France, reg. N., 
mosily between the 48th and 49th deg. of N. lat., 
and Yong. 2° 30’ and 8° 30’ E,; having N, the 
déps. Oise and Aisne; E. Aube and Marne; S. 
Yonne and Loiret; and W., the last-named and 
Seine-ct-Oise. Area, 573,635 hectares. Pop. 
852,812 in 1861. Surface, undulating; its slope 
being from E, to W, The highest hills are in 
the S, The Seine, here joined by the Yonne, 
traverses the S., and the Marne the N. part of 
the dep. The Oureq, Loing, and Grand Morin 
are the other principal rivers. The geological 
formations are mostly calcareous, overlain in many 
parts by a deep layer of vegetable soil. This is 
one of the finest agricultural déps. in France, and 
has a good deal of rich land. It is said to com- 
prise 367,824 hectares arable land, 33,293 ditto 
meadows, £8,972 ditto vineyards, 6,607 ditto 
orchards and gardens, and 79,862 ditto woods. It 
has a large surplus of corn, principally wheat and 
oats, for exportation, Potatoes are, also, pretty 
extensively grown, The produce of wine may 
amount to nearly 600,000 hectols. ; but it is mostly 
of low quality, and is principally used for home- 
consumption only, Cyder is also produced. 
Meaux is finely situated in the midst of rich 
natural pastures, which fatten great’ numbers of 
cattle, and the dairy husbandry is also carried on 
to some extent. The breed of sheep has been 
much improved by crossing with the Merino breed, 
and the total annual produce of wool is estimated 
at 1,200,000 kilogs, Wax and honey are impor- 
tant articles, No mines are wrought, but a good 
many hands are employed in quarrying paving 
and other stonc, Manufactures principally of 
cotton and linen fabrics, hardware and cutlery, 
earthenware, leather, and paper. This dép, is 
divided into 5 arronds,: chief towns, Mclun, 
the cap. Coulommiers, Fontainbleau, Meaux, 
and Provin 
SEINE-ET-OTSE (formerly Isle-le-France), 
a dép. of France, reg. N., principally between 
Jat. 48° and 49° N,, and long. 1° 30° and 2° 30’ E.; 
having N. the dép. of Oise, E, Seine-et-Marne, 
§. Loirct, W, Eure and Eure-et-Loire: it encloses 
the metropolitan dép, of the Seine, Area, 560,537 
heetares. Pop. 513,073 in 1861. It has no hill 
400 ft. in height, The Seine traverses this dep. 
from NW. to SE. receiving the Oise und Essonne 
within its limits, As it belongs to the great 
tertiary basin of Paris, the soil of the dép. is prin- 
cipally calcareous; a large portion, however, is 
sandy ; and it is not particularly fertile, except in 
the neighbourhood of Paris, where it is liberally 
manured. According to the official returns, the 
arable lands comprise 307,741 hect,; meadows, 
20,091 do.; vineyards, 15,711 do.; orchards, 7,660 
do.; and woods, 77,213 do. Principal com crops, 
oats and wheat. The annual produce of wine is 
estimated at about 700,000 hectol., but it is of 
very indifferent quality: cyder is also produced, 
to the extent of about 100,000 hect. a year. The 
culture of figs, cherries, strawberries, and other. 
frnits and vegetables for the Paris markets, is an 
important branch of industry. A good many 
sheep are bred, and cows for their milk, which is 
sent to Paris: but few other kinds of live stock 
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rise to @ great variety of manufactures. Yarn 
and stuffs of ali kinds, paper, hair fabrics, leather, 
earthenware, beet-root sugar and chemical pro- 
ducts, are among the goods manufactured, ‘The 
dép. has a very extensive general trade, It is 
divided into 6 arronds,; chicf towns, Versailles, 
the cap., Mantes, Pontoise, Rambouillet, Etampes, 
and Corbeil. 

SELLY, a market town, river port, and par. of 
England, W. riding, co. York, chiefly in Barkston- 
‘Ash wapentake, on the Ouse, 11 m. 8, by E. York, 
on a branch of the Great Northern railway. Pop, 
of town, 5,271, and of par. 5,424 in 1861, Arca of 
par. 3,180 acres. ‘The town is well built, paved, 
and lighted, and has latterly been much improved, 
A handsome Gothic market-cross, the par. church, 
and the town-hall, a neat brick edifice built in 
1825, are the principal public buildings. The 
chureh is a portion (almost the only one remain- 
ing) of Selby Abbey, founded by William the 
Conqueror in'J069, in'which Henry I, was born, 
It is a large and magnificent cross church, of 
mixed Norman and early English architecture, 
The choir is a most beautiful specimen of decorated 
work; the E. end is peculiarly fine, with very 
beautiful windows and octagonal turrets, having 
tich pinnacles, It has some very superior stone 
sereen-work and ancient stained glass. Selby 
has places of worship for Friends, Inde) endents, 
Calvinists, Wesleyans, Unitarians, and Kom. Ca- 
tholics ; a grammar-school founded by Edward VI., 
and a hospital for seven poor widows, The Ouse, 
which is here crossed by a brillge, is navigable to 
Selby for vessels of considerable burden; and it 
carrics on an extensive intercourse by water with 
Goole and Hull, It is also connected by railways 
with Hull and Leeds; and a branch custom-house 
being established here, it has become a consider- 
able entrepét. It has also manufactures of sail- 
cloth, leather, and iron good, and slips for building 
river craft, Petty sessions for the wapentake are 
held here, and courts leet, and baron twice a year 
by the lord of the manor, Market day, Monday ; 

‘airs, Easter Tuesday, Monday after June 22, 
and Oct, 10, for cattle, wool, linen, tin, and copper 
wares, 

SELKIRK, an inland co. of Scotland, being one 
of the smallest and the least populous in that part 
of the United Kingdom, having N, Mid-Lothian, 
E. Roxburgh, $. Dumfries, and W. Peebles. Area, 
169,280 acres, of which not more than one-tenth 
is supposed to be arable. This co. is, in most re- 
spects, similar to that of Peebles, and the state- 
ments as to the one will apply, with little modifi- 
cation, tothe other. ‘The greater part of the surface 








1 | is mountainous; but the hills are green and smooth. 


to the summits, and afford excellent sheep pasture, 
‘The co, is watered by the Tweed, and its two tri- 
butaries, the Ettrick and Yarrow: there is some 
excellent arable Iand in the valleys traversed by 
these rivers, but the extent is inconsiderable, Sel- 
kirk has fully participated in the wonderful im- 
provements that have been made daring the last 
half century in most parts of Scotland. Its agri- 
culture, breeds of cattle and sheep (now wholly 
Cheviot), roads, buildings, food and clothes of the 
inhabitants, have all been signally improved. 
‘Phe woollen manufacture is carried on with spirit 
and success at Galashiels, The co. sends 1 mem, 
to the H. of C. Registered electors, 504 in 1865, 
Selkirk is divided into seven parishes, and had, at 
the census of 1861, 1,468 inhab. houses, and 10,449 
inhabitants, while in 1841 it had 1,446 inhab, 
houses, and 7,989 inhabitants, 

SeLKrIExK, a market town and royal bor, of Scot- 
land, cap. of the above co., on the W, side of a 
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bank of the Ettrick, and 83 m. SE. by S, Edin- 
burgh, on the road leading from the latter to Car- 
lisle. Pop, 3,695 in 1861. 
chiefly of one wide, irregular street, which, at the 
market-place, expands into a triangular open space. 
The only public buildings are the town-hall, with 
a spire 110 ft. in height; a gaol, the parish church, 
and a chapel belonging to the United Associate 
Synod, Besides schools, it has a mechanics’ in- 
stitute, three subscription libraries, and a reading 
room. Mungo Park, the African traveller, was 
born within a mile of the town, and a monument 
has been erected to his memory. Abbotsford, the 
seat of Sir Walter Scott, on the right banle of the 
Tweed, is within 4m. The town has no manu- 
factures; but on the n 





ing hosiery, 
tweeds, blankets, and similar stuffs, In remote’ 
times Selkirk was distinguished for its manufac- 
ture of shoes; hence the expression ‘souters (shoe- 
makers) of Selkirk’ was, and still is, used as de- 
noting the whole inhabitants. But shoe-making 
ig not now carried on ta any considerable extent. 

Selkirk was in ancient times a royal residence, 
‘The Forest, as the eo. was once called, forming a 
favourite hunting field of the Scotch monarchs, 
Its histor intimately connected with the border 
wars, A standard, taken from the English at the 
battle of Flodden, by the ‘souters of Selkirk,’ is 
still preserved, The battle of Philiphangh (1645), 
in which the Marquis of Montrose was sigually 
defeated by General Leslie, was fought. within 
m, of the town, Since the Reform Act, the bor. 
electors have been added to those of the co. 

SEMLIN, a frontier town of the Austrian em- 
pire, in Slavonia, ou the Danube, 3m. NW. Bel- 
grade, and 40 m,. SE. by E. Peterwardein. T’op. 
12,978 in 1857, ‘The inhabs. are a motley coi- 
‘ion of Slavonians, Germans, Greeks, Servians, 
‘oats, Gipsies, and Jews, Semlin consists of an 
inner town and a suburb: it is not fortified, but 
surrounded with a stockade, It has some good 
houses and churches, but its streets are mostly 
unpaved, mean, and dirty. At its N. extremity 
is the ruined castle of the famous John Huniades: 
it stands on a commanding height, having on its 
sides the huts of the Gipsy quarter. Semlin has 
a large quarantine establishment, at which tra- 
vellars entering from ‘Turkey are usually detained 
for from 30 to 40 days, “The hospital, a high 
female school, and a German theatre, are the other 
principal public establishments in the town, which 
is the residence of a Greek protopupas, and the 
chief entrepét of the trade between Austria and 
Turkey, Its principal imports from the latter are 
raw cotton and cotton twist, honey, saffron, hare 
and rabbit skins, and pipe-bowls ; its exports, wool- 
Jen stuffs, earthen and glass wares, and other ma~ 
nufactured goods. 

SEMPACH, a small town of Switzerland, canton 
Lucerne, on the E. bank of the lake of same name, 
7m, NW. Lucerne, famous in Swiss history for 
the vietoty gained in its vicinity on the 9th of 
July, 1386, by a Swiss force of about 1,400 men, 
over 4,000 Austrians, commanded by the archduke 
Leopold II, ‘The Swiss historias ascribe their 
success in this battle to the patriotism and de- 
yotion of a knight of Unterwalden, who, grasping 
anumber of the spears of the Austrian pikemen 
in his hands, showed his countrymen, at the ex- 
pense of his own life, how they might make their 
way into the enemy’s phalamg. But, whatever 
truth there may be in this story, it is probable that 
the easy and complete victory of the Swiss was 
principally owing to the fact of the archduke 
having been killed at the beginning of the action, 
and to the panic his death produced in his army. 
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Besides the duke, about 2,000 Austrian troops fell 
in the battle and pursuit, while the loss of the 
said not to have exceeded 200 men. 
XR. See Nepia, 

SENEFFE, a village of Belgium, prov, Hainault, 
6 m. SW, Nivelles, famous from its vi y having 
been the scene of one of the most sanguinary con- 
flicts of modern times. Here on the 11th of August, 
1674, a French army, under the famous Prince of 
Condé, attacked the rear-guard of the Confederates, 
commanded by the Prince of Orange, afterwards 
William TIL, and gained a considerable advan- 
tage. But, not satisfied with this, Condé impra~ 
dently attacked the main body of the Confederates, 
who had taken up a very strong position, on which, 
notwithstanding the most astonishing’ efforts, he 
could make no impression, ‘The Joss on both sides 
was nearly equal: and such was the slaughter, 
that above 20,000 men were left on the ficld of 
battle. In fact, to use the words of Voltaire, ‘Lu 
grande et célbre bataille de Senef ne fut quan 
carnage.’ (Sivele de Louis XIV, cap. 12.) Both 
armies withdrew next day, neither attempting to 
molest the other. This was the last great battle 
fought by the Prince of Condé, A well-known 
bon mot, ascribed to the prince in reference to this 

ict, is of very doubtful authenticity. 

EGAL, a large river of W. Africa, which, 
till the time of Delisle and D'Anville, was con- 
sidered idcutical with the Niger of the ancients, 
but which is now ascertained to be wholly uncon- 
neeted either with the Quorra, or with the Nilotic 
system of the African continent. Its sources are 
separated from the basin of the Niger and Quorra 
by the Mandingo terrace. The Ba-ting (black- 
water), regarded as the main stream, rises in this 
mountain region, in about lat. §0° N. and long, 
11° W. Its course is generally NW. to near lat. 
16° and long. 17°, when it turns W., and falls into 
the Atlantic a little below the French settlement 
of St. Louis, after a course estimated at 1,000 m, 
Its chief _afiluents are, the Kokoro on the right, 
and the Falémé on the left, both of which join it 
in the upper half of its course. ‘fimbo stands near 
the head of the Ba-ting: ow its banks are the 
French forts of Faf, Dayana, Todhor, Bakel, St, 
Joseph, and Mussala, ‘The early course of this 
riverand its tributaries is through a broken country, 
diversitiod by rugged and precipitous hills, and in- 
tersected by uumerous streams, the sands of which 
are copiously impregnated with gold dust. At 
Fellou, from 400 to 450 m. from the sea, it forms 
a cataract, up to which it is navigable all the year 
for flat-bottomed boats. After passing Galam, the 
Senegal rolls over a level plain, with a very gentle 
current; and after passing Podhor, a French station 
about 60 leagues from its mouth, the level is so 
complete, that the total fall of the river from that 
station to the sea is little more than 10 ft. The 
tide is perceptible in the river for upwards of 60 
leagues inland, The Senegal, in this part of its 
course, is bordered by vast forests, obstructed by 
thick underwood, and filled with numberless species 
of wild beasts and birds, At about 35 m. (ilirect, 
distance) from the ocean, the Senegal divides into 
twa arms, which enclose a delta. The principal 
or E, arm is decp enough to be navigable for the 
largest ships, but is obstructed by a bar at its 
mouth, which cannot be crossed, except during 
the inundations, b¥ ships drawing more than from 
10 to 12 ft, ef water. Vessels under this draught 
may, however, always navigate the river as far as 
Podhor, and in the rainy season vessels of from 
136 to 150 tons ascend te Galam, Like the Nile, 
the Senegal annually overtlows and fertilises the 
adjacent country; and in July, when the inunda- 
ticn begins, some French vessels sail up as far as 
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the river is navigable, trading with the natives for 
gum and other products. A fair, lasting 15 days, 
is held annually at Fort St. Joseph. After this 
as soon as the waters begin to subside, the vessels 
yeturn, spending only about a fortight in the 
downward journey, but consuming nearly three 
months in their upward voyage, 

The Senegal forms a part of the line of demarca- 
tion between two regions widely differing in every 
respect, ‘To the N., within a few miles of its 
panks, is the great desert of Sahara, with here 
and there a few Moors; while to the S, are the 
fertile regions of Nigrilia, inhabited by negroes, 

SENEGAL, a name dcrived from the above river, 
given to some small French colonial establish. 
nents on the W, coast of Africa, comprising several 
jalands, and smail portions of the African continent, 
Detween the Senegal and Gambia rivers. Tt i 
divided into two arrouds., the N. consisting of the 

















isles of St. Louis, Bavaghé, Safal, and Gheber, . 


near the mouth of the Nenegal, with some few 
establishments on the banks of that river, and 
trading stations along the coast between Capes de 
Verd and Blanco; and the S. arrond., comprising 
the island of Gorec, Albreda, on the bank of th 
Gambia, and the othe 
‘The total pop. of these dependencies amounted, in 
1861, to 18,760, of whom about 18,000 were Mo- 
Thammedans and blacks: two-thirds of the poy 
inhabited St. Louis and its arronds, 











This part of the African coast is nearly destitute ; f 


of good harbours: those of St. Louis and Gorce 
are the best. ‘Lhe soil of the isles and continental 
shore is sandy, but improves in quality further 


jnland, where it is covered, S. of the Senegal, with } 


dense forests, and the most luxuriant vegetation. 
‘The climate, though not so pestiferous as that of 
Sierra Leone, is extremely bad. The heat of 
summer is most relaxing and oppressive, especially 
during E. winds, though the thermometer does not 
stand extremely high, The wet season, which 
Jasts, with SIV. winds, from June till October, i: 
particularly fatal to Europeans, who are attacked 
with dysenteries, liver complaints, and various 
kinds of fevers, ‘The mineral products are few, 
There are traces of iron, but little ore is wrought. 
Basalt is found at Goree, but scarcely Lone 
elsewhere; and at St. Louis the most solid build- 
ings are only of brick. Gold is procured from the 
countries towards the head of the Senegal, but the 
efforts of the French to form settlements there 
have hitherto proved abortive. Near the mouth 
of the Nenegal are some salt-pans, and in xome 
parts of the interior natron. effloresces on the soil. 
‘The vegetable products are the most varied and 
abundant, They include the gigantic baobab 
(Adansonia digitata), palms, wimosas, and gum 
trees of numerous kinds, Senegal ebony, and other 
valuable tin:ber, with cotton, indigo, coffee, arnatto, 
olives, hemp, and other fibrous plants, cassia. sweet 
potatoes, millet, and maize. Among the wild ani- 
mals are the elephant, lion, hippopotamus, wild 
boar, buffalo, tiger-cat, great numbers of deer, game 
of all species, and an itomense variety of birds and 
reptiles, Oxen, Luffaloes, horses, aud asses are 
used for domestic servicc, asin Europe : and goats, 
sheep, and hogs are reared. Several kinds of ar- 
titicial grasses are grown, but the culture of pro- 
duets for food, dt exportation, is pursued only toa 
very small extent, Senegal being a trading entrepot. 
rather than an agricultural colony. Few of the 
colonists are employed in manufactures, except in 
the working of iron and ship-building, The 
making of bricks, lime, and salt employs a few 
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tions 8. of Cape de Verde, | li 


SENS 


the destination and vali 
from the Senegal colon 
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Senegal is governed by a superior naval officer, 
who resides at St, Louis: Gorce is the seat of a 
governor, A court of primary juris- 
its at St. Louis, from the decisions of 





which appeal lies to a court composed of the go- 
vernor, the other chief functionaries, and certain 
pri 





‘ipal_inhabs, of the colony. ‘Che European 
force in Senegal consists of half a battalion of 
| marines, a comp. of marine artillery, and a comp, 
of sappers, altogether amounting to about. 370 men, 
The French established themselves here in 1637, 
} but no settlement of much importance was made 
| till the formation of the Senega’ Company in 1664, 
\ The English took Senegal in 1756, but. it was re- 
j taken by the French in 1779: it was again held 
by the English from a period shortly after the 
French Revolution till the peace of 1814. 

NLIS (an, Angustomagus, post. Sylvanectes), 
a town of France, dép. Oise, cap. arrond., on the 
Nonette, a tributary of the Marne, 29 m. SE. by 
¥, Beauvai oe 5,831 in 1861, Senlis stands 
on the declivity of a hill, and consists of the town. 
proper and three suburbs, ~The town is surrounded 
with thick walls, parts of which are supposed to 
be remains of those constructed by the Romans, 
It is tolerably well-built; but the streets are 
mostly narrow and crooked, and it has few public 
buildings worth notice, The cathedral, however, 
has a handsome spire, 225 ft. in height. Chicory, 
starch, and cotton thread are the principal mana- 
factures, 

‘The town was of importance in the middle ages: 
under the Carlovingians it had the right of coin- 
age, and in LE80 Philip Augustus espoused Eliza 
beth of Iainault at Senlis. 

SENS (an, Agedincum, post. Senones), a town 
of France, dep. Yonne, cap, arrond., on the Yonne, 
30 mm. E, Auxerre. Pop, 11,098 in 1861. The 
town is surrounded with decayed walls, attributed 
to the Romans, and various Roman antiquities 
exist in and round the town, It has a fine Gothie 
cathedral, of the same proportions as Notre Dame, 
in Paris, though of less size. In it is the splendid 
marble mausoleum of the dauphin, son of Louis 
XY., and father of Louis XVI, Louis XVIIL, and 
Charles X., a chef-d'auvre of Couston, In the 
chapter-house is a painting of the death of Thom: 
a-Beecket, who took refuge at Sens about 1166, 
‘The communal college is a large building, with a 
museum of antiques, and a public library of abave 
6,000 vols. Sens has a seminary, some public 
hatha a’ handansnd thonthc einl af -Gnae at nena 






































SERAMPORE 


and an active trade in agricultural produce, timber, 
oak, bark, and leather. 

Under Valens, Sens was made the cap. of the 
4th Lyonnaise, and it became an archbiskopric on 
the establishment of Christianity in the empire. 
Several councils were held here in the middle 
ages, including that in 1140, at which Abelard was 
condemned for heresy. 

/SERAMPORE, a town in British India, for- 
merly one of the Danish settlements in Hindostan, | 
prov. Bengal, on the Hoaghly, about 12 m. above 


Calcutta, and immediately opposite Barrackpoor. : 
Pop. about. 15,000. It extends for 1 m, ajong the { 


river, and is without fortifications, having only a 
emall battery for saluting. Sexampore has long 
been the head-quarters of the Protestant missions 
in India, and has a large and handsome college 
for the instruction of native youths, and an ex- 
tensive missionary printing establishment, It was 
here that the Scriptures were translated into va- 
rious Indian dialects, under the superintendence 
of Dr, Carey and others, Serampore was ceded 
by the Danish government to Great Britain in 
1846, 









: a large town of Turkey in Europe, in 
Macedonia, cap. of a beylik, on a declivity a little 
N, of the lake Takinos, and 44 m, NE, Salonika, 
Pop, estim, at 26,000, Seres is surrounded by a 
wall flanked with towers, and commanded by a 
citade}, It is well built, the houses being inter- 
spersed with gardens: it has some spacious khans, 





numerous mosques, churches, and fountains, and j 


several public baths, with linen and cotton manu- 
fuctures, and an active trade in cotton, grown in 
large quantities in its vicinity. 
INGAPATAM (Sri-Ronga-Patana, ‘Vish- 
nu’s city’), a decayed town and fortress of India, 
S. of the Krishna, which, under Hyder Ali and 
‘Tippoo, was the capital of Mysore, It stands at 
the W. angle of an island in the Cavery, about 
4m. in length by 14 m, in breadth, and is about 
250m, WSW. Madras. Lat. 120'257 N., long. 
76° 45’. ‘The fortress, constructed by ‘Tippoo, 
is an immense mass of building, but in s 
respects injudiciously planned, It was, how 
when invested by British troops, strengthened with 
six redoubts, akd other strong outworks, As a 
capital, the town was but mean, It has one good 
bazaar, and a broad road under the ramparts, but 
the other streets have a very indifferent appeat- 
ance; the houses also are shabby, and the public 
buiklings few, On an eminence in the centre of 
the island is a large and handsome suburb, in which 
is the mausolenm of Hyder Ali and Tippoo 
across the Cavery, near the ci 
of granite, remarkable for its s . 
Seringapatam was besieged by the English on 
three different occasions: the first two sieges took 
place in 1791 and 1792; at the latter, Tippoo pur- 
chased a peace by ceding half his dominions, and 
paying 3 crores and 30 lacs of rupees to the British 
and their allies. Another war, however, broke out ; 
in 1799; and on the 4th of May, in the same year, 
Seringnpatam was stormed by the British and the | 
Nizatw’s forces, under Gen. Harris, On that occa- 
sion Tippoo was killed, with the greater part of his 
garrison, amounting to 8,000 men, and the domi- 
nions of the last formidable enemy of the British 
in the Indian peninsula were added to the Indian 
empire. 
a RVAN (S'L), a town and sea-port of France, 
Tlle-et-Vilaine, on the Rance, immediately 
bebind St. Malo, of which town it may be con- 
sidered the contivental suburb, though comprised 
in a distinct commune, 12,709 i in 1861, 
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Solidor, an isolated tower about 60 ft, in height. 
‘The dockyard, which derives its name from this 
tower, has five slips, three of which are appro- 
priated to the construction of frigates, The naval 
establishments at St. Servan are considerable, and 
there is a floating dock, connecting the port with 
{ that of St. Malo. St. Servan has manufactures of 
sail-cloth, cordage, and ship-biscuit, and is the 
“general entrepot for the trade of St. Malo. Among 
its inhabs. are many English families, attracted by 
{the cheapness of living, and the beauty of the 
neighbourhood. 

SERVIA (an. Mesia-Superior, with part of 
{ Ilyricum), one of the principalities on the Danube, 
‘nominally included in the dom. of Turkey-in- 
1 Europe, but in a great measure independent of the 
Porte. It extends between the 42nd and 43th 
degs, of N, lat., and the 19th and 23rd of FE. long. : 
baving N. the Hungarian provs. of Slavonia and 
the Banat, from which it is separated by the Save 
jand Danube; E. Wallachia and Bulgaria, from 
|the first of which it is also separated by the 
| Danube; S, Macedonia, the Balkhan being the 
boundary line in this direction; and W. Bosnia, 
| from which it is divided by the Ibar and the Drin, 
Greatest length, N. to S., about 180 m.; breadth, 
varying from 100 to 160 m, Area, 12,600 sq. m. ; 
Pop. 1,098,281 in 1861, ‘The greater part of the 
country is covered with mountains, those in the 
Ww. being ramifications of the Dinaric Alps, and 
in the S. and E. branches from the Balkhan. 
‘There are, however, some tolerably extensive 
plains, particularly in the N, and along the course 
of the Morava. This river, which, after those 

above named, is the principal in Servia, nearly 
traverses the country from 8. to N. The climate 
is remarkably variable, and much colder in winter 
than would be inferred from the lat, the Danube 
and the Save being often thickly frozen over, 
The heats of summer are proportionally intense : 
the autumn is the most agreeable season; but 
ague is very prevalent then and in spring. The 
soil is almost everywhere fertile, though to a great 
extent uncultivated, Every species of grain 
common in Europe is raised, except Tice, Maize 
is the principal ; but much more wheat is produced 
than formerly, and maize bread is not now gene- 
rally made use of by the inhahs, of Belgrade and 
other large towns, Owing to the inland situation 
of the country, and the want of markets, the price 
of com is usually very low. 

The vine is generally grown; but, from dofects 
of culture, the grapes of the same vineyard usually 
differ greatly in quality, and being all used pro- 
‘ miscuously in the making of wine, it is, for the 
most part, very different, In the district of Bel- 
grade, however, superior red wine approaching to 
claret has been made, though to no great extent. 
| In fact, but little wine is drunk in Servia; a s 
rituous liquor, distilled from plums, called slivavitza 
‘or rakia, sold at about a farthing a quart, being 
used in its stead. Hemp, flax, tobacco, and cotton 
| are cultivated, but only in smail quantities, The 
pasture- grounds are extensive and good, though 
‘tittle can be said in favour of the breeds of cattle 
\and sheep. Both are meagre and impoverished ; 
and the former, though universally employed, 
with buffaloes, for draught, are not very numerous. 
‘The horses, also, gre poor and diminulive. Hogs 
are by far the most valuable and favourite stock, 
No peasant’s family is without these animals. 
‘They overspread the country in vast herds, being 
branded with the proprictor's name, and turned 
loose in the forests, where they feed on acorns, 
except in winter, when they are scantily fed at 
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220,000 are said to be annually sent to the Austrian 
dominions, where they pay a considerable import. 
duty, having also paid an export duty on leaving 
the Servian frontier. The wool of the Servian 
sheep is very inferior; but about 60,000 lamb and 
goat skins are annually disposed of to Austrian 
merchants, 

The forests, which overspread a large proportion 
of the country, might, if they could be turned to 
good account, be made, undct judicious manage- 
ment, an almost inexhaustible source of wealth. 
Oak, extremely well adapted for ship-building, 
ash, and pine are the principal trees, and valonea 
is produced in great plenty. But the forests in 
many places ate so thick as to be all but im- 
passable, and, at the same time, encumbered with 
putrescent vegetation, The collection of leeches, 
which abound in the marshy 
carried to some extent of late years. y 
disposed of to French merchants settled in_ Bel. 
grade and Semlin, who forward them to Paris, 
Tron, copper, lead, quicksilver, and coal are found 
in Servia; but. few mines are wrought. 

Until a more extensive commerce take place on 
the Danube, or a free communication of some kind 
be established between the Upper Save and the 
Austrian ports on the Adriatic, the great natural 
resources of Servia must continue all but anavail- 
able. Her produce being similar to that of the S. 
provinces of Austria and Russia, these states throw 
obstacles in the way of her commerce; at the 
same time that the adjacent Turkish provinces 
have no need of her staples. The want of good 
roads is, also, a great drawback on the prosperity 
of all the provinces in this remote part of Europe: 
the only high road in Servia is tl 
from Belgrade to Adrianople. Servia, howe 
Jess inconvenienced than most of th i 
provinces by the waut of roads, their deticion 
being, in part at least, compensated by the easy 
sto the great navigable rivers by which she 
almost. surrounded, 

‘The Servians belong to the widely-spread Slayo- 
nian stock, with which most part of E. Europe is 
peopled. "Their language is the most refined of 
the Southern Slavonian dialects, and their poetry 
tanks high among that of the E. European nations, 
In their manners and customs the Servians differ 
little from the other Slavonic tribes their 
ity: they are in general almost equally un- 
civilised, backward in the arts, ignorant, and su- 
perstitious; though in some of the larger towns 
some degree of advance has of late been per- 
ceptible, 

rvit is divided into 6 provs. and 13 district 
chief towns, Belgrade, the cap., Semendria, Nissa, 
Jogodina, Kragajewacz, and Poschega. In the 
mildle ages, it formed an indep. kingdom, the do- 
minion of which extended over parts of Bulgaria, 
Bosnia, and Albania: it was conquered by the 
"Turks im £ The Turks still garrison Belgrade, 
which is the residence of a pacha; but nothing is 
left them beyond this military occupation, an ac- 
kuowledgmeut of the supremacy of the Porte, and 
asmail yearly tribute to the sultan. ‘The internal 
government is wholly in the hands of the Servians. 
arly in the present century, a successful revolt 
taok’ place, headed by Czery-George, a native 
chief, who, itt (806, took Belgrade from the Turks, 
and continued to gevern the country till the peace 
of 1814; when it again submitted to the Turks, 
and Czery-George took refuge in Russia. A new 
revolt, under Milosch Obrenowitsch, in 1815, was 
paally cnreessful. and Alilosch held for a cuarter 
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the state expenses, and -various other financial 
plans, were adopted. But owing, as has been 
alleged, to Russian influence, Milosch was obliged 
to resign the government, and retire to his estates 
in Wallachia in 1839, since which period he has 
been succeeded by his second son, Prince Mi- 
chael. By the treaty of Paris, of March 30, 1856, 
Servia wasacknowledged a semi-independent state, 
and placed under the protection of the three great 
European powers. Servia has a small standing 
military force of about 1,750 men, 1,500 infantry, 
200 cavalry, and 50 artillerymen; but all males 
capable of bearing arms are enrolled in the militia, 
and a force of 40,000 men may be collected on an 
emergency, 

SETUBAL, or ST. UBES, a city and sea-port 
of Portugal, prov. Estremadura, cap. Comarca, on 
the N, side of the bay of its own name, which re- 
ceives the Sadao at its SE, extremity, about 18 m, 
SE. Lisbon, with which it is connected by railway. 
Pop. 15,120 in 1858, The city extends for about. 
$m, along the beach, consisting mostly of two or 
three parallel narrow streets, crossed by others, 
and some squares, in one of which is a handsome 
public fountain. It is enclosed by walls partly in 
tuins, and defended by the castle of St. Philip and 
a few other detached forts. It has several con- 
vents and hospitals, Latin schools, and courts of 
justice, broad quays, and a convenient harbour for 
merchantmen. Its environs, which are very pic 
turesque and fertile, produce large quantities of 
muscadel and white wines, which, with oranges, 
lemons, and salt, are its principal articles of ¢x- 
port. The exports of salt from St. Ubes have 
long been of very considerable importance, and 
furnish the gecater part. of the demand of Sweden. 
and various other countries, The pilchard fishery 
employs a good many hands; and a large fair is 





{held annually from the 25th to the 29th of July. 


Near it is the famous convent of Arnabida, to 
which pilgrimages are performed, 

‘The an. Cetobriga is supposed to have stood on 
the opposite shore of the bay, where various re- 
mains of antiquity have been found; one of which, 
a Corinthian pillar, surmounted by a crucifix, 
stands in the square of the city. After the ex- 
pulsion of the Moors, Setubal was all but deserted, 
till it was repeopled under Alonzo Henriquez and 
son Sancho, It was fortitied during the war 
dependence in the seventeenth century, It 
red severely from the earthquake so disastrous 
isbon in 1755, 
ASTOPOL, or AKTIAR, a fortified town 
and sea-port of European Russia, on the W. coast 
of the Crimea; lat. 44° 36° N,, long. 33° 30’ E, 
Pop. 10,296 in 1858, Sevastopol stands on a creek, 
on the S. side of one of the finest hays in the 
world, the Etenns of Strabo. It stretches E. into 
the country abont 5 m., with a breadth, where 
greatest, of about a mile: it has, till within a 
shart distance of the bottom, near Inkerman, from 
6 to 8 fathoms wat There are in the cove on 
which the town is built 5 fathoms water close in 
shore. The bottom is clay aud mnd, and it is 
qi free from rocks and shoals. The bay is de- 
fended by strong forts on both sides the entrance. 
Sevastopol has been for some time the principal 
station of the Russian fleet in the Black Sea, for 
which it is incomparably better fitted than either 
Kherzon or Nicolaeff. Streets wide and regular, 
intersecting each other at right angles; houses 
extremely good, and built im the modern Italian 
style; principal edifices, admiralty, arsenal, hos- 
pital. barracks of tle garrison. and marine bar- 
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French-Turkish army, in all respects one of the 
most extraordinary sieges of modern times. The 
place was invested on the 28th Sept. 1854, and 
finally captured by the allied troops on the 9th of 
September, 1855. The Russians, before quitting 
the town, sunk the greater portion of their fleet 
in the harbour. 

SEVENOAKS, a market town and par. of Kent, 
Jathe Sutton-at-Hone, hund. Codsheath, on a ridge 
of hills near the Darent, 21 m. SSE. London, on 
the South Eastern railway. Pop. of par. 4,695 in 
1861. Area of par., with the liberties of River- 
head and Weald, 6,790 acres. The town consists 
principally of two wide streets, in one of which is 
the market-house. Many of the houses are large, 
and inhabited by opulent families. ‘The parish 
church is spacious and handsome, and is a con- 
spicuous object for several miles round. 





The 
Hivings are a rectory and a vicarage in the gift of 
the Curteis family, There are mecting-houses for 
Baptists and Wesleyans, a hospital for aged per- 
song, and a free grammar school, both founded and 
endowed by Sir W. Sevenoke, in 1418, The lat- 
ter was further endowed by Queen Elizabeth, 
whose name it bears; and has an annual income 
of about. 1,0002, with seven exhibitions, five scho- 
larships in any college of cither university, and 
two in Jesus’ Colleye, Cambridge, In another 
school, founded in 1675, about 300 poor ecbildren 
are instructed on the national system, 

Near the town is Knowle or Knoll, the magni- 
ficent seat of the dukes of Dorset: it has belonged, 
with little intermission, to the Sackville family, 
since the time of Queen Elizabeth. It is a large, 
tine, castellated edifice, The interior, which is 
nobly furnished, has various pictures by celebrated 
masters, and other splendid works of art. 

Sevenoaks has no manufactures: there were 
formerly some silk mills in the vicinity, but they 
no longer exist, ‘The town is governed by a war- 
den, a bailiff, and four assistants, chosen at an 
annual court leet. Petty sessions are held on the 
jast Saturday in every month, and a court of re- 
quests on the first I'riday in cach month, Sevenoaks 
is the head of a par. union, Markets on Saturday ; 
fairs, July J0 and Oct, 12, for hogs and poultr, 
and the 3rd Tuesday in every month for cattle. 

SEVERN, a river of England, being inferior 
only to the Thames in magnitude, and perhaps, 
also, in importance. It has its source in asmall 
Jake on the eastern side of Plinlimmon mountain, 
in Montgomeryshire. At its outset it is called the 
Yafren, the name by which, through its whole 
course, it was known to the Britons, It flows first 

















towards the SE,, and afterwards turns to the NE. | 


ay it approaches Newton, where it takes the name 
of Severn, Hence, through the vale of Mont- 
gomery, its course is almost due N,, till, entering 
the great plain of Salop, beyond Welshpool, it 
tums abruptly to the SE.; and pursuing the sare 
direction, it almost encircles Shrewsbury. Flowing 
through Colebrook Dale, and passing Bridgenorth, 
it follows a southerly course as it leaves Salop, and 
enters Worcestershire at Bewdley, Being now 
Vecome a broad and deep river, crowded with 
harges, it rolls through a pleasant country ip a 
tranquil stream, passing the city of Worcester, and 
traversing the vales of Evesham and Gloucester. 
Inthe latter it divides into two channels, one of 
which washes the walls of Gloucester; but, being 
again united, it forms a great tidal river. Ms 
course from Gloucester to Nass Poiut is tortuous; 
from the latter it flows SW., till it assumes the 
name of the Hristel Channel, expanding andyin- 
sensibly losing itself in the Atlantic Octan, 

fea < eee Jarivy helaw Gloucester, has 
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much damage to the surrounding country. It is 
remarkable for its tide, which rushes in with a 
head 4 or 5 ft, high, and a loud noise. This, no 
doubt, arises from the wide expanse of the waters 
of the Atlantic in the Bristol Channel being 
gradually narrowed, till at levgth they are forced 
violently up the river. Outside the Bristol Chan- 
nel, spring tides rise from 22 to 24 and 26 ft.; but 
in King’s Road, at the mouth of the Lower Avon, 
they rise to the height of 48 ft., and sometimes 
more; and at Chepstow the rise is 60 ft, The 
opposition which the current from the sea meets 
with from the adverse current of the river occasions 
that dashing and grinding of the waves known by 
the name of Aygre or eagre. 

The Severn is navigable from Flatholm light- 
house, where it loses itsclf in the Bristol Channel, 
to Welshpool, a distance of about 178 m.; and its, 
navigation is continued by the Montgomery canal 
to Newton, It is, consequently, of the highest 
importance as a channel of internal communica- 
tion; its capacity in this respect being materially 
increased by its numerous large tributary streams, 
and by the canals and railroads that join it. By 
means of the latter, it commands a large share of 
the commerce of Birmingham, and of the various 
trading towns of Staffordshire and Warwickshire, 
and is united with the Thames, the Trent, and 
the Mersey. From Welshpoo! to the sea it has a 
gradual fall of 225 ft. 

‘The navigation of the Severn from Nass Point 
to Gloucester is both tedious and difficult, To 
obviate this inconvenience, a canal on a large 
scale has been dug from Berkeley Pill to Glou- 
cester. It is 184 m, in length, from 70 to 90 ft. 
in width, and from 15 to 18 ft. in depth ; and may 
consequently be navigated by vessels of 350 tons. 
‘There is a basin at each end for the accommoda~ 
tion of shipping. This canal, which was opened 
in 1827, has become the channel of au extensive 
commerce ; and Gloucester is now rising fast in 
importance as a trading and shipping town, The 
barges which navigate the Severn are about 120 
ft. in length, from 19 to 20 in breadth, and 5 in 
depth. They carry above 100 tons, The trows 
are from 60 to 70 ft. long., 20 broad, and 5 deep, 
carrying 75 tons. They carry a square’sail, and 
avea Mainmast and topmast, 

Of the iributarics of the Severn, the most im- 
portant are the Teme, the Upper and Lower Avon, 
the Wye, and the Usk. 

SEVERNDROOG, or SAVENDROOG, a 
strong hill fortress of Hindostan, in the Mysore 
territory, 20 m, W. by §. Bangalore, Though it 
is impossible to invest this place closely, it was, 
nevertheless, stormed and taken without the loss 
of a single man, by the British, under Lord Corn- 
wallis, in 1791. 

SEVILLE, a celebrated city of Spain, the cap. 
of Andalusia, and of the prov. of its own name, in 
a wide and fruitful plain on the Guadalquivir, 62 
m, NE. Cadiz, and 212 m, SSW. Madrid, on the 
railway from Madrid to Cadiz, Pop. 81,546 in 
1857. The city has numerous suburbs, but the 
city proper is about 4 m. in circuit, enclosed by a 
line of circumyallation 13 m.in cire, The ancient 
suburb of Triana is on the right bank; but, with 
this exception, Seville lies wholly on the E, side 
of the river. The streets, with few exceptions, 
are narrow an@ crooked, some of them being so 
contracted that one may touch both walls at the 
same time, Few are wide enough for carriages; 
and many through which coaches pass, show, by 
the deep furrows in the walls, that one nave 
touched, and often both at the same time. The 
street or place, called the Alameda, in the centre 
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very magnificent; being 600 yards in length, by 


160 in width, decorated with 3 fountains, and with 
statues of Ilerci and Julius Cesar, Seville has 
all the peculiarities of a Moorish town, and fur- 
nishes a good 
Moors in the 
which, narrow, close, and dirty, appear in strange 
contrast with the extensive and airy mansions 
that open on them, neatly white-washed, and 









studded with numerous windows, each having its! 


coul-looking, green Venctian shutters. The Paseo 
and the Delicias are the principal public walks, 
and in point of rural beauty are superior to any in 
Spain, The former is here what the Prado is in 
Madrid; and in it the pop. may be studied to the 
best advantage. Among the public buildings are 
31 churches, including the cathedral,namérous large 
edifices formerly couventual, but many of which 
have lately been iurned into manufactories ; an 
exchange, guilihall, 10 hospitals, one of which i 








military, au asylum for decayed priests, 8 sets of , 


barracks, 7 prisons, and 2 theatres. 
The cathedral, built in the [4th and 15th cen- 
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organ, and, at times, the effect is almost too over- 
powering for human senses,”_Immediately under 
the Giralda, occupying one side of a small square, 
is the archbishop's palace with a handsome front, 





specimen of the architecture of the | and opposite to it is the Lonja, or exchange, a 
streets and houses, the former of 


quadrangular edifice, with a central patio, com- 
prising apartments, some of which are still nsed by 
the merchants, though the greater part has been 
converted into an Archivio de los papeles de 
Indias, or repository for American archives ; the 
| voluminous records here preserved being carefully 
placed and ticketed. The floors are laid in 
chequered marble, and the grand staircase is of 
highly pelished red marble, and remarkably hand- 
some, A litde removed from the Lonja is the 
Alcazar, a royal palace and gardens, said to have 
been constructed in imitation of the Alhambra, 
principally by Peter the Cruel and Charles ¥. 
| The exterior has a miserable appearance, but the 
first court, after entering the gate. has a grand 
effect. It is 93 ft. in length by 69 ft. in breadth, 
| flagged with marble, and surrounded with a colon- 
nade of white marble Corinthian pillars, of hand- 








turies, oceupics the site of a Moorish mosque; but! some proportions and well executed, the wally 
it seems highly probable that it was a Christian ; behind being covered with grotesque designs in 
chureh prior to the Mohammedan conquest, It] the Moorish taste. Next to the Court of Lions, 
hhas 4 naves, but no dome or central tower, It is} in the Alhambra, this court is perhaps the best. 


420 ft. in length by 268 ft, in breadth ; the height! pieceof Arabic building in Spain for execution 


from the floor to the roof being estimated at 126 ft. 


and delicacy of design, though the ornaments of’ 


‘Phe only remaining parts of the mosque are the | the palace in Seville are much inferior to those of 


Giralda, or belfry, and the great gate of the clois- 


that in Granada, The Alcazar comprises a suite 


ters, the latter of which is a fine specimen of the | of 78 successive apartments, having carved ceilings, 


best style of Moorish-architecture. 


(weathercock), a brick tower 258 ft. in height, and 
exactly square, each side being 0 ft. in breadth, 





This is surmounted by 4 smaller towers, which are 
crowned by a small cupola, the whole terminating ! 
in the girada, which gives its name to the tower, | 
acolossal bronze statue of Faith, bearing a flag 
4 ft, in height, and of great 





ely poised as to turn with 


the slightest variation of the wind. The height 





from the ground to the top of the statue is said to 
be 364 Span, feet. The ascent to the top of the 
great tower is by an inclined plain, so gradual t 
one may ride up without inconvenience ; the vi 
from the summit is superb, extending over the 
entire plain. In point of riches, this cathedral 
ranked second only to that of Toledo. [t had, 
also, with the church of the Capuchins, and the 
chapel of the hospital de la Curtdad, some noble 
pictures by Murillo; but, though some of these 
have been preserved, others have become, by 
purchase, the property of private individuals. 
, Some of the Castilian monarchs are buried 
within the cathedral; but these tombs excite no 
emotions compared to those excited by the sight 
of the sleb, in front of the choir, ich once 
covered the remains of Corumbus, It is inseribed 
A Castilla y Aragon otra Mundo dié Colon—To 
Castile and Aragon Colon (Columbus) gave an- 
other workl. The remains of Columbus, after re- 
posing here for about 30 years, were carried across 
the Atlantic, and deposited in the cathedral of St, 
Domingo: but, in 1795, on the capture of St. 
Domingo by the blacks, the ashes of the ilus- 
trious dead were again raised by the whites, and 
carried to the Havannah, where they are now de- 
posited, It is worthy of notice, that the library 
Lelonging to the cathedral was begun in 1560, by 
the bequest of 20,000 vols, left for the purpose by 
Hernando, one of Columbus’s sons. 

De Betis cieiedon eae ais aoc ee Bee Dien 

















‘The most ad- 
mired feature in the cathedral is the Giraldu 


with walls, like those of the Alhambra, with well- 
preserved arabesques, By far the most splendid, 
however, is the Hall of Ambassadors, a splendid 
apattment adorned with designs in stucco, and. 
with a floor of variegated marble, Within the 
Aleazar are many fine paintings, by Murillo, Ve- 
lasquez, Luis de Vargas, and other Spanish 
masters, with a few specimens of the talian 
schoo]; but several of the best pictures have, 
ithin the last few years, been removed to the 
public gallery at Madrid, A considerable portion. 
of the palace is now let out in lodging-houses and 
to private individuals, the portion reserved for the 
sovereign comprising only a small section of the 
entire pile, ‘lhe gardens, which are of small ex- 
tent. laid out according to the Moorish taste, 
in forinal alleys with chipped myrtle hedges and 
trees, cut to resemble warriors armed with elubs, 
‘The walks in some parts are laid with tiles, through 
which jets-d’eau are made to flow, which, by 
tuming a screw, suddenly water not only the 
garden, but its unwary visitors, The Case Pilate 
another of the sights of Seville, is a private house, 
said to have been built on the exact model of that 
of the Roman governor of Jerusalem, Within the 
city, also, ure many structures of Roman origin, 
which still show traces of their former magnifi- 
cence, The octagon tower, or Torre d’Oro, was 
probably built by one of the Casars, The Caiios 
de Carmona, a Woman aqueduct of 410 arches, still 
conveys water to the city from Alcala; and the 
| gates, especially that of ‘I'riana, are very mag- 
i nificent, though of equally ancient origin. 

Most of the other objects worth notice are 
without the walls, The first in order is the Plaza 
de los Toros, or circus for bull-fights, half wood 
and half stone, and capable of accommodating 
14,000 spectators. ‘The next remarkable object is 
the royal tobacco manufactory, a huge edifice 
440 ft. in length by 280 ft, in breadth, so strongly 
| built and guarded by walls and ditches, as to ap- 
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national institution, though not at present in any | grotesque and ornamented than that of the women, 
great activity. Among the other public establish-| his jacket and waistevat being almost always 
ments may be specified the cavalry barracks, royal | trimmed with gold or silver, and every article of 
saltpetre manufactory, and military hospital. The | his dress covered with silk cords and buttons, 
market-place is large, and admirably suited to its ; Another striking difference between Madrid and 


purpose, the buildings being arranged in streets, 
an open space surrounding the whole, with gate 
and ornamental fountains. In the snburb of 
‘Triana is a separate market for the supply of the 
gitanos, or gypsies, its chief iuhabitants, 

‘The arrangement of the streets is very different 
from that observable in most other Spanish towns, 
and is mainly the effect of the hot climate. Toa 
similar cause may be traced the internat arrange- 
ment of the houses, ‘They are built almost uni 
versally in the form of a square, with a spacious 
court-yard, or patio, frequently paved with marble, 
and surrounded by piazzas opening on the apart 
ments of the ground-tloor; the exterior as well as 
every other part of the house being kept carefully 
whitewashed, the massive green wooden blind 
of the windows being kept closely shut during th 
day, In addition to this, the rooms, which are 
usually paved with tiles, are furnished 
derous window shutters half a foot thiek, kep 
shut till the sun is off the windows, when they are 
partially opened to admit the breeze, Hence the 
houses are so dark, that visitors at first with diffi. 
culty distinguish the inmates. The climate may 
also be said to divide the houses into two distinct 

arts, During the winter months (commencing 
























in Oct. and ending with April) the family inhabit ! 


the upper parts of the house, which are then 
thickly matted, and the rooms artificially heated 
hy brasiers of charcoal ; but when the hot weather 
sets in, these apartments are shut up, anda gencral 
move is made to the ground-floor, which, being 
considerably cooler, and opening on the patio, 
renders the heat more endurable. ‘It is a pretty 
sight, indeed,’ says Sir A, C, Brooke (‘Travels in 
Spain and Morocco, i..45), ‘to saunter during the 
delicious moonlight evenings of sammer along the 
fashionable streets of the city; and nothing can 
he more strikingly brilliant than the appearance 
of the houses and hotels of the nobility and 
wealthier classes, On looking through the trel- 
lissed iron door opening to the street, you perceive 
the entire patio brilliantly illuminated, well fur- 
uished, and with pictures suspeuded from the 
marble columns of the arches. An awning forms 
a sufficient rooting by night as well as by day, aud 
converts the space below into a spacious and lofty 
saloon, in the centre of which different jets-d’eau 
spout forth from a marble fountain, both cooling 
the air and watering a variety of sweet, odoriferous 
plants, scattered around in flower-pots. Here the 
young ladies of the family may be seen enjoying 
the coolness of the evening, engaged in’ work, 
amusing themselves with masic and singing, and 
receiving the visits of their friends.’ ‘These sum- 
mer habits are truly Moorish ; and even in trifles 
glimpses of them become easily visible, as, for in- 
stance, in the contempt of chairs, for which mats 
and low stools are pretty generally substituted by 
all classes. 

‘The aspect of the pop. of Seville differs greatly 
from that of Madrid, Even in the upper ranks, 
there is something in the ladies of an eastern ap- 
pearance: they are more frequently veiled, their 
cheeks seem tinged with a hue of Moorish blood, 
and, along with the fire of a Castilian eye, there 
is mingled a shade of Oriental softness, Among 
the lower orders of the women, also, as among 
the Moors, may be remarked an extravagant and 
tasteless profusion of gaudy ornaments, immense 
car-rings and bracelets, and numesous rings. The 
dress of the Andalusian neasant. is exen more 


















































! Seville is in the great mass of ragged, wretched- 
! ooking people in the latter, in consequence mainly 
f the heat of the climate, which renders labour 
a disagreeable exertion, especially in a country 
where subsistence is so easily procured. Let a 
small loaf of bread be given to one of these sons 
of idleness, he makes a hole in it, begs a little oil, 
! not worth refusing, which he pours in, and soaking 
bread as he eats it, he is set up for the day; 
and if he succeed in getting a two-quarter piece, 
he May procure as inany grapes as his heart can 
‘desire. What incitement has such a one to be 
tisy ? ‘The upper and middle ranks of Seville 
live more luxuriantly, but not. better than those 
lof Madrid; for the luxuries of the former, their 
iced waters, lemonade, and pomegranates, their 
ool patios, fountains, and baths, are 1 “¥ to 
health and comfort, But even in his ordinary 
, the Andalusian has the advantage over the 
‘astilian; for though it be true that, like the 
inhabitants of the northern provinces, he dines on 
| the cternal puchero, its ingredients are better in 
ndalusia than in Castile, the pigs being fed on 
| the ilex-nuts, and the vegetables of S. Spain being 
| perhaps the finest in the world, ‘lhe difference 
between Andalusia and Castile is still further ob- 
servable from the state of society in the two pro- 
| vinces, The tertulia of Seville is quite different from 
that of Madrid, the former being at any rate more 
animated, if not more intellectual, and the dulness 
helped out with cards, dancing, forfeits, and other 
amusements, independent of mere chitzchat and 
persiflage, Balls and suppers are reserved for 
great occasions; but substantial entertainments 
are more general than in the capital, perhaps be- 
cause wealth is more generally diffused, Morals 
are at a very low ebb, 

The feast, the song, the revel here abounds ; 

Strange modes of merriment the hoursconsime, 

Nor bleed these patriots with their conntry's wounds, 

Nor here War's clarion, brt Love's rebeck sounds 5 

Here Folly still his votaries inthralls ; 

And young-eyed Lewdness walks her midnight 

rounds: 

Girt with the silent crimes of capitals, 

Still to the last kind Vice clings to the tottering walls, 
Childe Harold, I. st. 46. 

Tn Seville it is almost a derision to a married 
woman to have no cortejo, and a jest against a 
sefforita not to have her amante. But with all 
this corruption, the course of society runs smooth ; 
jealousy appears not to disturb the menage, the 
parties living together with all the outward show 
of mutual esteem, and inflicting the history of 
| their private bickerings only on their most inti- 
j mate friends. ‘The amusements of the middle and 

higher classes consist of the daily promenading 

on the Paseo or Alameda (the Hyde Park ot 
Regent Street of Londen); theatrical entertain- 
ments, of which they are passionately fond, and 
no mean judges; and the tertulia, which are so 
arranged as to succeed each other in the arrange- 
ments of the day. The lower classes are fond of 
dancing; but of music they have little knowledge, 
for nothing can well be more disagreeable than 
their crazy guithrs. 

Seville, as a place of residence for a stranger 
who cares only for sensual gratitications, is pe 
haps preferable to any other Spanish city, - tt 
said that there is not a day throughout the year 
in which the sun does not shine on Seville, 
Winter is scarcely felt; and if the heats of sum- 
. as they truly are durne the 
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prevalence of the solano, the streets, houses, and 
economy of life are admirably adapted to lessen 
their influence, The surrounding country, with 
its orange and lemon groves, acacias, and other 
flowering trees and shrubs, is all that one can 
desire: fruits of many varieties and choice flavour 
may be had almost for nothing, and every neces- 
sary of life may be procured in abundance, and at 
very moderate rates. Game, fruit, and vegetables 
are excellent; and the bread (brought to market 
from the neighbouring village of Alcale dos Pana- 
dores) is said to be the best in Spain, Meat is 
reasonable, but of rather indifferent quality. 

Seville has several establishments for the pro- 
motion of learning, science, and general education; 
but of these few, if any, can be considered as very 
efficient. Its university, founded in 1502, is in 
the most backward state possible. The other 
scholastic establishments comprise a school of 
medicine, two mathematical schools, a college of 
agriculture, and an academy of the fine arts, be- 
sides the ancient, though’ decaying, school of 
St. Elmo for navigation and gunnery, Seville 
has also several societies for the promotion of dif- 
ferent branches of literature and science ; but 
they exercise little influence, owing to the general 
want of sound elementary education, 

In the 17th century the silk manufacture at- 
tained to considerable importance in Seville, there 
being, in 1650, about 3,000 looms engaged in the 
business. The manufacture has since undergone 
many vicissitudes; but in the earlier part of the 
present century it employed about 2,400 looms, 
Owing, however, to the loss of the colonial mar- 
kets, and still more to the harassed state of the 
country for many years back, the number of looms 
is wt present, reduced to from 500 to G00, Coar: 
woollen cloths are made in considerable quantit 
but they are both inferior to, and uiuch ¢ 
than, similar English febrics. ‘There are several 
large tameries, manufactories of hats, combs, and 
earthenware; but, as in the rest of Spain, the 
processes are so clumsy, that, speaking generally, 
all manufactured articles are of inferior quality, 
The tobacco manufactory, iron foundry, and _salt- 
petre establishment, have been already mentioned 
as government monopolies. ‘The trade of Seville 
rose to considerable importance after the discovery 
of America, in consequence of its being vested 












with the monopoly of the commerce between | 





Spain and the New World. This advantage, 
however, was soon lost, from the difficulty of 
navigating the Guadaiquivir with lane ves 
and the trade was transferred to Cadi iver, 
at certain times of the year, is accessible as far 
as Seville for ships of {00 tons; but, generally 
speaking, all vessels drawing more than 10 ft. 
water are obliged to load and unload 8 m, below 
the city. Some efforts, however, have lately been 
made for the improvement of the navigation, 
The exports comprise wool, goat-leather, oil, silk, 
and fruit, particularly oranges, The trade in 
oranges is carried un principally with Englund, to 
which about 40 cargoes are sent every year, com- 
prising about 16,000 chests, 1-10th of which are 
bitter, and the rest sweet oranges: the chief part 
of the export takes place in Nov. and Dee, The 
imports comprise various manufactures from Eng- 
land; hides, hemp, and flax, from the Baltic; 
iron from Bilboa, and colonial produce from Cuba 
and Porto Rico. A considerable coasting trade is 
carried on with Cadiz, Malaga, Barcelona, and 
ether ports of Spain; and there is daily stcam 
communication with St. Lucar and Cadiz. 

Seville stands on the site of the Hispalis of the 
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in their possession above five centuries, being the 
seat first of a regal, afterwards of an aristocratical 
government, It was taken by the Christians in 
4247, after one of the most obstinate sieges mer - 
tioned in Spanish history; but since then it has 
seldom been the scene of military exploits. It is 
known in diplomatic history by a treaty con- 
cluded in it in 1729, by Spain, England, France, 
and Holland, In the autumn of 1800, it waa 
visited by the pestilential fever which caused such 
mortality at Cadiz, and it is said that between the 
12th Aug. and 1st Novy. of that year it lost nearly 
a fourth part of its inhab., half the sufferers being 
Gitanos or gypsies, inhabiting the suburb of 
Triana. Oa the invasion of Spain by Napoleon, 
in 1808, Seville asserted the national independ- 
eyce, and received the junta when driven from 
Madrid. It however surrendered to the French 
on the Ist February, 1810, and remained in their 
hands till the 27th’ August, 1812, when they loft 
it, in consequence of their defeat at Salamanca. 
Seville has given birth to several distinguished 
individuals, among whom have been included in 
antiquity the emperors Adrian, Trajan, and Theo- 
dosius, There can, however, be little or no doubt 
that these illustrious individuals were all natives 
of Italica, a Roman city, a few miles NE, from 
Hispalis, Among the more remarkable indi- 
viduals of whom Seville has to boast in modern 
times may be specified Las Casas, bishop of 
Chiapa, the defender of the Indians; Antonio de 
Ulloa, the traveller and economist; and Lopez de 
Rueda, the father of Spanish comedy, The famous 
navigator, Magellan, or Magelhaens, sailed from 
Seville on the 20th Sept., 1519, on the expedition in 
which he discovered the straits that bear his name 
SEVRES, a small town of France, dep. Seine- 
et-Oise, on the Seine, about midway between 
Varis and Versailles, being 5 m. NW, the latter 
city. Pop. 6,328 in 1861. The town has been 
long famous for its manufactures of porcelain, or 
Sevres china, which for elegance of design and 
excellence of quality is equal, if not superior, to any 
made in Europe, A large museum is established 
here, in which are collected specimens of most 
kinds of earthenware manufactured in France and 
other countries; the quarries whence the clay 
used in the manufacture of the porcelain has 
been obtained form extensive vaults. The Seinc 
is crossed here by a handsome stone bridge. 
SEVRES (DEUX), a dép. of France, reg. W.. 
principally between the 46th and 47th degs, N 
Jat,, and 0° and 1° W. long.; having N. Maine- 
et-Loire, E, Vierme, 8. Charante and Charante 
Inférieure, and W, Vendée. Area, 599,988 hee- 
tares, Pop. 328,817 in 1861.- A hill chain, run 
ning from SE. to NW,, divides the dép, into twe 
portions, very unlike each other in their genera 
aspect, the southern being nearly fat, and the 
northern very much diversified, Principal rivers 
the two Sevres (or Wiortaise ahd Nantaise), whence 
the name of the dép.: one discharges itself int 
the Auantic in Vendée, the latter falling into the 
Loire, A large proportion of the soil is stony, but 
there are some rich tracts, The arable lands are 
estimated at 404,855 hectares; meadows, 74,95é 
do.; vineyards, 20,893 do.; orchards, &e., 9,67! 
do. ; and woods, 36,090 do. Shallow lakes occupy 
at least 10,000 hectares, Agriculture is generall} 
very backward, being, in most parts, distinguishec 
by an ebstinate attachment to old methods; but 
more corn is raised than is required for home con. 
sumption, Flax, hemp, various fruits, and abou 
350,000 hectol, of wine, are annually produced. 
The quality of the latter is, with few exceptions 
very inferior. ang about half the produce is made 
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mated at 400,000 kilog. Fat cattle, hogs, poultry, 
timber, brandy, an@ vinegar are the principal ex- 
ports of the dép. Minerals unimportant, The 
manufacturing industry of the dép, is of little 
consequence, It is divided imto four arronds.: 
chief towns, Niort (the cap.), Pressuire, Melle, 
and Parthenay. 

SHAFTESBURY, a parl, and mun. bor. and 
markét town of England, co. Dorset, partly in 
Sixpenny Handley hund., and partly in Alcester 
liberty, on the border of Wilts, 22} m. NE. Dor- 
chester, 95 m. SW. London by road, and 103 m. 
by London and South Western railway. Pop. of 
munie. bor, 2,497, and of parl, bor, 8,983 in 1861. 
Previously to the Reform Act, the mun. and parl. 
boundaries of the bor. which were co-extensive, 
comprised only portions of the parishes of the 
Holy Trinity, St. Peter. and St. James, But 
since then the municipal limits have been en- 
larged, so as to include the whole of those pa- 
rishes, with that part of Motcomb in which Enn- 
more Green aud Long Cross are situated; and the 
parl. boundary comprises the entire parishes of 
Cann, St. Lumbald, Melbury and Compton Abbas, 
Stower Provost, East Stower, Todbere, St, Mar- 
garet’s Marsh, Motcomb, Donhead (in Wilts), and 
the chapelry of Hartgrove, making a total area 
of 20,910 acres. The town is situated on the top, 
and extends nearly to the verge of a high narrow 
hil, Though irregular, it is well built, a large 
proportion of the houses being constructed of 
freestone quarried in the ucighbourhood, Shaftes- 
bury had anciently twelve churches, besides seve- 
ral chantrics, a celebrated monastery, and a hos- 
pital, It has now but three churches, the princi- 
pal of which, St. Peter's, is of great antiquity, and 
has some eleyance, thoagh much distigured by 
modern alterations, In the spacious and well- 
planted churchyard of Holy Trinity is inclosed a 
considerable portion of the wall of Shaftesbury 
Abbey, being all that remains of that once famous 
edifice, It 1s said to have been erected by the 
wife of Edmund, great grandson of king Alfred, 
for Benedictine nuns, (Camden, Gibson’s ed. i, 
60.) It was afterwards called St. Edward's Abbey, 
from Edward the Martyr, who was murdered at 
Corfe Castle, having been buried in it. After the 
churches, the principal public buildings comp 
a handsome town hall, built at. an expense of 
38,0004, and meeting-houses for Friends, Independ- 
ents, Wesleyans, and also Dissenters. A free 
school, fue twenty poor beys, was founded in 
; and there are almshouses for both men and 
women, The town had formerly a manufacture 
of shirt buttons, which employed many women 
and children; but it has now ceased, and it has 
few outward signs of prosperity, though it is said 
that its condition has latterly improved. 

Shaftesbury is mentioned as a bor, in Domesday 
Bovk ; but its only existing municipal charter is 
that of James I,, contirmed by Charles IL It sent. 





two mems. to the H, of C, from the reign of 


Edward L. down to the passing of the Keform 
Act, which deprived it of one of its members, and 
at the same time increased its boundaries as al- 
ready stated, The election for mems. was for- 
merly vested in the inhabs, paying scot and lot, 
leg, electors, 448 in 1865. Since the Municipal 
keform Act it has been governed by a mayor, 
three other aldermen, and twelve councillors, No 
courts are held within the bor, Market-day, Sa- 
turday ; fairs, Palm Saturday, June 24, Nov. 23, 
for all kinds of cattle. 

Shaftesbury is supposed to be on,or near the 
site of an ancient British town called ston ; 
‘but it was of little importance till the foundation 
of its monastery. and has latterly depended nrin_ 
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cipally on its political privileges, It gives the 
title of earl to the noble family of Ashley Cooper. 

SHAHABAD, a district of British India, presid. 
Bengal, prov. Bahar, between the districts of 
Patna, Bahar, and Ramghur, on the E. and &., 
and Benares, Ghazepoor, and Sarun, on the W. 
and N, Area, 4,650 sq. m. Pop. estimated at 
about 1,000,000, nearly all Hindoos, The Ganges 
bounds it N., the Sone W., and the Caramnassa E. 
It is very fertile, its staples being opium, tobacco, 
cotton, sugar, indigo, and hemp 
for the excellence of its roads, a ( 
owing to a reservation in the ori; 
ment with thezemundars of a certain annual sum 
to keep them in repair. 

JSHAHJEITAN POOR, a district of British India, 
prov. Delhi, having NE. Nepaul, E. Oude, 8, the 
latter and the district of Furruckabad, and W. Sais- . 
wan, Barcilly, and Pillibhect. Area, 1,420 sq. m. 
Tts cap. town of the same name, 175 m. SE. Delhi, is 
reported to be nearly as populous as the latter city. 

SHANGHAE, a city and river port of China, 
prov. Kiang-su, on the Woosung river, 40 m, by 
water from the sea, and 160 m, ESE. Nankin; 
lat, 31° 12’ N., long. 120° 50’ E, Pop. 146,227 
Chinese, and 3,248 foreigners, according to a 
census made in the year 1865. The city stands 
in a level and well cultivated plain, producing 
good crops of cotton, rice, and wheat, Imme- 
diately outside the wall by which it is enclosed 
are several populous suburbs, Streets narrow and 
filthy, Foundling hospitals, tea-gardens, and 
yast ice-houses, are the objects most worthy of 
notice in the city. It has a mint, with manufac- 
tures of silk, vegetable oils and oil cake (of which 
vast quantities are annually sent into the in- 
terior), iron ware, glass, paper, and ivory ware, 

Shanghae is the most northerly of the 5 Chinese 
ports opened to foreigners by the treaty of 1842, 
and, excepting Canton, it is, also, the most im- 
portant, ‘The river, which may be navigated by 
ships of 450 or 500 tons fur a considerable distance 
above the town, crosses the Grand Canal, so that, 
Shanghae is an entrepdt for ail the vast and fertile 
countries traversed by the canal, and by the great 
rivers, ine. the Yang-tse-Riang, and the Hoang- 
Ilo, with which it is connected, hence the present 
mportance of this emporium, and hence, also, the 
lefinite extension to which its foreign trade will 
probably attain, Its inland and coasting trades 
are both very extensive, It is annually visited 
by from 5,000 to 6,000 canal and river boats, some 
from very great distances, and by 1,500 or 1,600 
coasting junks, ‘The prov. of Kiang-su, in which 
Shanghae is situated, produces great quantities of 
silk; and besides supplying most part of the N. 
prove. of the empire, the shipments of silk to the 
foreigner are greater from this than from any 
other port. It is also well situated for the export 
of both green and black teas, Among the other 
exports are gold and silver, with ofl and ofl-cake, 
camphor, drugs, porcelain, cotton, cassia, alun, 
gypsum, and coal. Of the imports opium is by far 
the greatest; and at least 20,000 chests of Bombay 
(Malwa) and Patna opium are annually disposed 
of in this market; which, supposing the chest to 
be worth 500 dolls. will represent: an. aggregate 
sum of 10,000,000 dolls. or 2,200,00U/ sterling for 
which payment is almost invariably made in the 
precious metals. Sugar is extensively imported. 
from Formosa, Canton, and the Philippines; 
cotton stuffs, woollens, and iron, from England; 
with sandal wood, birds’ nests, biche de mer, and 
other products of the Eastern Archipelago. 

‘The inhabs, of Shanghae are much more hospi- 























table and betier disposed towards foreigners than 
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miles into the interior, all round the city, with 
perfect security. Within the last 10 years, many 
tine brick houses have been built by the British 
and other foreign merchants in the suburbs. 
SHANNON, a river -of Ireland, being by far 
the largest and most important in that island, 
and hardly indeed inferior, if it be not superior, to 
any in the United Kingdom. Ii has, in many re- 
spects, particularly in its nearly insalating an 
extensive prov. in the direction of its course, 
the length of its navigation, and the magnitude of 
its estuary, a striking resemblance to the Severn, 
Its source is generally traced to the base of Cuil- 
cagh Mountain, in the NW. part of Cavan, Afte 
runninga few miles, it fails into Lough Allen, about 
10 m. in length, and from 4 m, to 5 m. broad: its 
course thence to Limerick being $., with a sm: 
inclination to the W.: issuing from Lough Allen 
it passes Leitrim, Carrick, and Tarmonbury, 
entering Lough Ree, at Lanesborough. This, 
which is a very irreguiarly-shaped extensive sheet 
of water, is about 17 m. in length, Leaving it, 
the river, now greatly augmented, passes Athlone, 
and then winds by Shannon Bridge and Banagher 
to Portumna, near which it expands into Lough 
Derg, a narrow lake, 23 m, in length, with deep 
bays and inlets, Escaping from the 8, extremity 
of this lake, it flows on to Limerick. Here, having 
met the tide, it takes a WSW, direction; and, 
gradually expanding into a noble estuary, unites 
with the Atlantic, between Kerry Head and Loop 
Head, about 70 m. lower down, From the head 
of Lough Allen to its mouth, the Shannon has a 
course of about 214 m., viz. Lough Allen, 10 m,; 
Lough Allen to Longh Ree, 43 m.; Lough Ree, 
17 m.; Lough Ree to Lough Derg, 36 m.; Lough 
Derg, 23 m.; Lough Derg, to Limerick, 15 m.; 
and thence to the river's mouth, 70m, 
Head and Kerry Tead are about 8 m, apart. 





























The distance to which it has been rendered} 


navigable is the most extraordinary circumstance 
connected with the Shannon, In this respect, 
indeed, it is superior to the Thames, Severn, 
‘Trent, or any English river. If Lough Allen be 
(as it is considered by some) reckoned its s 
it is navigable to its very head; but, tracing its 
origin to the base of Cuileagh Mountain, there 
are only 6 or 7 out of its entire cours 

220 m. that may not be navi Tt is un- 
necessary to insist on the value of a river of t! 




















sort flowing through the very centre of Ireland, } 


insulating the great province of Connaught, and 
«washing the shores’ of 10 out of the 32 cos, which 
the island occupies. Unluckily, however, the 
navigation of the Shannon, like that of most ether 
rivers not of very great depth, is, in certain places 
and at certain seasons, a good deal obstructed, 
Tt may be navigated, with no very serious difi- 
culty, from the sea to Limerick by ships of 400 
tons burden. But immediately above the city, 
and in some other places, its course is impeded by 
rocks and rapils, and large sums have keen ex- 
pended in improving those parts of the navigation, 


















partly by making lateral cuts, aud partly by : 


deepening the bed of the river, The level o' 
Lough Allon is about 114 ft, above high-water 
mark at Limerick, the ascent being in a great 
measure overcome by one double lock and twenty 
single locks, placed in those sitnations where 
lateral cuts have been made to avoid the rapids, 
These cuts are from 13 to 14 ft. wide at buttom, 
having the usual slopes, and are cal 
depth of water varying from 4 to 7 ft. in ordinary 
seasons, 
ing 
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Still it must be admitted that, consider- | of war, also, ha 
3 paramount importance, the navigation of] breakwaters; formerly they used to serve as 
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on which there are sometimes only from 2 to 8 ft. 
water; and daring floods the channel of the river, 
owing to its frequently expanding into extensive 
lakes, and the lowness of its banks, is not easily 
discovered, Had it been an English river, these 
difficulties would have been overcome long ago; 
and the money expended upon it might, had it 
been properly and effectually applied, have sufficed 
to obviate them, But the works have not un- 
frequently been very anskilfully and insufficiently 
executed. It is now, however, under much better 
management; but. it will require a considerable 
additional expenditure to put the works into 
proper ordtr, and to ensure at all times, what is 
oO Very essential, a and easy navigation, 
‘The introduction of steam tugs and steam vessels 
nthe loughs of the Shannon has been of infinite 
ervice; without them, indeed, it never could 
have been turned te much account, 
The Suck, the principal tributary of the 
anon, rises in Roscommon, Its course is S., 
w to the E,, dividing the cos. of Ros- 
common and Galway, by Castlereagh, Athleague, 
and Ballinastor, till it unites with the Shannon 
at Shannon Bridge, On its E. side the Shannon 
receives the Inny, the Upper and Lower Brosna, 
Mulkerna, Maig, and Fergus. The last two are 
navigable to a considerable distance, The im- 
portance of the Shannon, as a commercial river, 
has been materially increased by its junction with 
the Grand and Royal Canals from Dubin, Though 
defective both in their plan and execution, and 
made at an immense expense, sfill it is not to 
be denied that they are, particularly the Grand 
Canal, of great public utility. In connection with 
the Shannon, they have opened a communication 
by water across the island, so that persons Jiving 
in its eeutre may send their produce, at amoderate 
expense, to Dublin or Limerick, as they find most 
advantageous, This laying open of new and 
almost boundJess markets has given a stimulus 
to the improvement of the central parts of Ireland, 
of which it is not easy to overrate the influence, 
and which will, no doubt, be as permanent.as it is 
powerful. ~ From its situation at the head of the es- 
tuary of the Shannon, in a country naturally of the 
| most exuberant fertility, 70 m. from the sea, Lime- 
rick is the principal emporium of the W. of Ireland, 
SHEERNESS, a sea-port and market town of 
England, in the par. of Minster, lathe 8. Cray, 
0. Kent, on a tow tongue of land at the NW. 
extremity of the Isle of Sheppy, at the-confluence 
of the Thames and Medway, on the FE, bank of 
the latter, 18} m. WNW. Canterbury, 36} m. E, by 
. London by road, and 49 m, by London, Chatham 
and Dover railway, Pop, 12,015 in 1461. The 
!town, which owes its to the formation of 
ithe naval dockyard, is divided into three parts, 
‘called respectively, Sheerness-proper, Blue-town 
nd Mile-town, the first two being enclosed by for- 
{ tifications. During the last few years the town has 
“been much enlarged, as well as greatly improved, 
by the erection of good brick houses and the 
formation of several new streets, well paved 
md lighted with gas, ‘The town was formerly 
very ill supplied with water; but, at the beginning 
of the present century, a well was sunk by the 
board of ordnance to the depth of 360 ft., which 
' supplies water, not only to the town and garrison, 
but to the sbipping in the Medway. A pier with 
a cau: y runs down from the town to low 
water-mark, and facing both the river and sea is 
a wharf of considerable extent. Several old ships 
been stationed on the shore as 
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js at Minister, but a handsome district church has 
heen erected in the Gothic style; and attached to 
the garrison is a chapel, the appointment to which 
is with the board of admiralty. The Baptists, 
Independents, Wesleyan Methodists, Unitarians, 
and R. Catholics have their respective places of 
worship, and there isa Jews’ synagogue, Sunday 
schools are attached to the town church, and to 
several of the chapels: an infant-school is at- 
tended by. about 200 children, and there is a 
small endowed charity school, ‘The trade of 
Sheerness arises chiefly from: the dockyard and 
other government establishments, though .con- 
siderable shipments are made to London of corn 
and seeds produced on the island, and of oysters 
from the adjoining oyster-beds, Pyrites ate col 
lected from the crumbling cliffs for the copperas 








works in the neighbonrhood ; and many of the } 


inhabs, make a living by picking up or dredging 
for septaria (an oxide of iron), used in making 
Toman cement. Shicerness has also become, to a 
certain extent, a resort. of sea-bathers, for whose 
accommodation there are reading-rooms, baths, 
and bathing-machines, Steamers ran daily to 
and from London during summer, besides passage 
boats to and from Chatham, w! 
up the Medway: 
The dock a 
50 aeres, enclosed by a substantial briek wall, h 
heen greatly extended and improved during the 
last 0 years, at an expense of above 1,000,000, 
sterling, It has every convenience for the build- 
ing, repair, and fitting out of ships, It comprises 
a wet dock or basin of about 34 acres, capable of 
accommodating 10 sail of the line, and in which 
they may take on board their stores, ammunition, 
and provisions, and be, in all respects, equipped 
ready for sea, ‘Three dry docks, each suitable for 
the accommodation of a line-of-battle ship, have 
been constructed on the E. side of the basin, and 
open into it, It has also very extensive stor 
houses, with mast-houses, mast ponds, and slip, 
smithery, and artificers’ workshops of every de- 
scription; with handsome residences far the com- 
missioners, port-admiral, and ether officers of the 
establishment, ‘The prineipal offices of the ord- 


































nance department were, some years si re 
moved to Chatham, and the area formerly occu- 
pied by them has been added to the dockyard. 


The wharf wall, on the S. side of the basin in 
front of the mast-house, is 100, and that on the 
river front 60 ft. in width, lined on both sides with 
granite, Numerous convicts are employed in the 


dockyard and on the bulks, chiefly in the im-; 


provement and repairs of the former, 

Sheemess, which so late as the time of the Com- 
monwealth was a mere swamp, was fixed upon 
after the Restoration as an important p: 1 for 
a fortress, 
plete when the Dutch, under De Ruyter, in 1667, 
took and destroyed the fortress and the shipping. 
(see Cuarnam.) The fortifications were after- 
wards constracted on_a larger scale; numerou: 
batteries of heavy artillery were plauted on both 
banks of the river. The dockyard was begun 
carly in the last century, The mutiny of the 
fleet. at the Nore, in 179%, threatened the town 
and dockyard with destruction, which, . however, 
was happily averted, 

SHEFFIELD, a parl. bor, market town, and 
par. of England, cap. of the district of Hallam- 
shire, W. riding, co. York, upper div. of wap. 
Strafforth and ‘Tickhill, at the contiuence of the 
Den and Sheaf, the former of which is crossed by 
8 and the latter by 2 bridges, 89 m. S. Leeds, 140 
im, N. by W. London by road, and 160 m, by Great 
NE etc entiweatss” Wav tf hur ho bee’ ie Deni. 

































The works, however, were still incom- | 
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Area of parl. bor. and pat. which are co-exten- 
|sive, 22.830 acres, The town, originally confined 
to the slope of a hill rising SE. from the Don, 
eccupics the bottom and sides of several low hills, 
rising in various directions both from the Don and 
Sheaf, the whole being well-paved and flagged, 
lighted witlt gas, and abimdantly supplied with 
water, The older streets are steep, narrow, and 
irregular; but the more modern streets are wide 
and straight, lined with good brick houses, and 
‘many of the shops are but little inferior to those 
of the metropolis, The smoke, however, proceed- 
ing from the numerous steam-engines, forges, and , 
factories, gives the town a dingy, mean appear- 
ance, contrasting strangely with the extreme 
beauty of the surrounding’ country, embelli 
as it is, in every direction, hy the numerous $ 
of the opulent bankers, merchants, and manu- 
ifacturers of Sheftield, The market-place occupies 
a wide open space in the High Street, and near 
lit are the parish chureh and principal inns: it 
is of modern construction, and comprises large 
shambles and other accommodations, The corn- 
exchange, also, is a handsome modern building, 
jeomprising excellent accommodation for those 
i frequenting the markets, ‘lhe cutlers’ hall in 
Church Strect, belonging to the ancient corpo- 
[ration of cutlers, is a handsome stone building, 
with rooms for the transacting of corporate busi- 
ness, public mectings, and dinners, The town 
| has 25 churches, most of them of modern erec- 
tion, The mother church of the Holy Trinity is 
‘a noble Gothic structure, 240 ft. in length by 130 
iff. in breadth, aud from its centre rises a tower 
“surmounted by a lofty spire, of handsome propor- 
| tions: the part now used for divine service, which: 
, excludes the ancient chancel, was rebuilt in 1800, 
| and is fitted up in a solid and handsome manner, 
with accommodation for upwards of 2,000 per- 
sons: in the chancel are some curious old monu- 
ments, and a fine bust of a late vicar by Chantrey. 
St. Paul's, in Norfolk Street (erected by subserip- 
tion in 1720), is a rather heavy Greek structure, 
with a tower surmounted by a dome, and a cupola 
























of cast-iron, St. James's, near the par. chureh, . 
also of Grecian architecture, though small, is well 







arranged, and at the EK, end is a fine sf 
vi + tepresenting the crucifixion, st, George’s 
‘on an eminence, at the W. extremity of the town, 
i erected in 1824, at an expense of 15,1304, chiefly 
jdefrayed by the parl, commissioners, ix in the 
ijater English style, and has a lofty square em- 
battled tower, crowned with pinnacles, St. Phi- 
‘ip’s, near the infirmary, and St. Mary’s on the 
de of the town, are in a similar style and 
! equally handsome, both having been erected, like 
! St. George's, at the expense of the parl. commi 
i des the churches, which have ac: 
ottation for upwards of 50,000 persons, there 
are nearly 40 places of worship for different deno- 
jmotnations of dissenters, Nine of these belong to 
the Wesleyan Methodists, and are among the 
iJargest. buildings of the town: the Independents 
jhave also a number of large places of worship, 
‘and there is a handsome Roman Catholic chapel. 
Connected with the various places of worship 
are numerous Sunday schools, furnishing reli- 
i gious instruction to about 20,000 children, There 
are, also, numerous national schvols, Lancastrian 
‘schools, and infant schools. A grammar school, 
founded in the reign of James I, has an endow- 
ment of about 140i. a year, three-fifths of which 
are paid to the head-master and two-tifths to the 
‘usher, both of whom receive entrance-tec: 
| other extra-payments from the pupils. 
gement of the school, and the appointment of 
ithe maste; vested in the viear and 12 bir, 
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gesses of Sheffield. A school of design, under 
the patronage of government, has also been esta- 
blished. A charity school, established in 1796, 
provides clothing, board, and instruction, with 
an apprentice fee for 90 boys, and a similar es- 
tablishment for 70 girls was formed in 1786, A 
collegiate school, founded on a joint-stock prin- 
ciple, is well attended; and the Wesleyan body 
have established a proprietary school, in which 
300 boys are boarded and liberally educated, 
partly with the view of providing for the better 
elementary instruction of the intended ministers 
of that denomination, Amiong the many chari- 
ties belonging to the par. of Sheffield, the prin- 
cipal is Lord Shrewsbury’s Hospital, for 20 men 
and the same number of women: the buildings, 
which have been erected on a new site, consist of 
a centre and wings, in the later English style. 
Hollis's Hospital, a similar establishment founded 
in 1703, is endowed with funds for the support of 
16 widows of cutlers, and a small charity-school, 
There are numerous minor charities, 

‘The general infirmary, which stands about } m. 
N, trom the town, is a handsome stone building, 
with semicircular wings and a central portico, its 
interior comprising many large and airy wards, 
with accommodation for about 200 in-paticn' 
Adjoining, but distinct from, the infirmary is a 
large building, containing fever wards, The me- 
dical and domestic arrangements are complete, 
and, on the whole, it is one of the best regulated 
provincial hospitals in the kingdom, It was 
opened in 1727, having cost above 20,0002, raised 
by subscription, Sheilield has, alsa, a general 
pensary, with lving-in-charities, Doreas societies, 
provident institutious, a large auxiliary Bible 
society, and various religious associations con- 
nected both with the established church and the 
several bodics of dissenters. A theatre was built 
in 1762, with attached assembly-rooms, ‘The 
library attached to the mechanics’ institute con- 
tains about 5,000 vols,: the literary and philo- 
sophical society (established in 1822) has a good 
collection of minerals, fossils, and plants, with ap- 
paratus for experiments; and the botanical socie 
has a garden comprising 18 acres, tastefully 1s 
ont, and a glass conservatory, 300 ft, in length, 
filled with rare exotic plants. The chief com- 
mercial buildings are the post-office, excise-ollice, 
and assay-office, erected in 1773, soon after the 
rise of the silver-plating trade, 

Little is known of the early history of Sheffield, 
or of the origin of that business for which it is now 
so famous, But it had attained to eminence in the 
making of knives so carly as the [3th century ; 
for Chaucer, contemporary with Edward [1J., men 
tions in his ‘ Reve’s Tale,’ the Shetlield ‘ thwy tel, 
or whittle, in such a way as shows it was then i 
common use. It dees not appear ever to have 
lost the reputation for cutlery it had thus early 
acquired, In (575 the Earl of Shrewsbury, lord 
of the manor of Shettield, scent to his friend Lord 
Burleigh ‘a case of Hallamshire whittels, beinge 
such fruites as his pore cuntrey. affordeth with 
fame throughout the realme’ In’ 1624, a corpora- 
tion was formed for the ‘good order and govern- 
ment of the makers of knives, scissors, sh 
sickles, and other cutlery-wares in Hallamshire,’ 
the government being vested in a master, two 
wardens, six searchers, and twenty-four assistants, 
consisting of freemen only. The principal object 
in the fermation of this corporation seems to haye 



























































been the regulation of the marks or other devices 
whigh every individual was to strike or im- 
press on the goods he made for sale, But these 
regulations can hardly be said to be any longer 
in operation. ‘The cerporation continued on the 
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footing fixed in 1624 till 1814, when an act waa 
passed, permitting all persons indiscriminately, 
without their being freemen, or having served an 
apprenticeship, or obtained a mark from the cor- 
poration for their goods, to carry on business any- 
where within the district of Hallamshire, This 
liberal and judicious measure has been of great 
service to the town, by inducing men of talent 
and enterprise, from all parts of the country, to 
settle in it, where their competition and industry 
have had the best effects, 

For several centuries the manufactures of Shef- 
field were confined almost entirely to the making 
of sheath-knives, scissors, sickles, and scythes, 
About the beginning of the 17th century, a common 
tobacco-box and the Jew’s harp were added to the 
list of manufactured articles; but it was not till 
about forty years after that the manufacture of 
clasp-knives, razors, and files, for which it is now 
so famous, was introduced, It has been remarkeil, 
that for about a century after this period the ma- 
nufacturers discovered more of industry and perse~ 
verance than of enterprise or ingenuity in the 
conduet of their business, About 1750 they began, 
for the first time, to carry on a direct trade with 
the Continent, The manufacture of plated goods 
was soon after commenced, and from that period 
down to the present time, Shefficld has made an 
astonishing progress in the earecr of industry, and 
in many branches of the hardware mamuacture 
has no superior, and in some no rival, Like Bir- 
mingham, Sheflield was most probably indebted 
to her situation for her early application to the 
hardware business, Coal and iron are found in 
her itnmediate vicinity. The Don, on which she 
is built, and 4 smaller rivers which flow into the 
Don near the town, supply her with power to work 
mills for forging, cutting, and preparing the iron 
and steel used in her manufactures, and in this 
respect she has an advantage over Birmingham, 
‘The river was made navigable to within about 3m, 
of the town so early as 1751, and a lateral canal 
has since prolonged the navigation to the town, 

Cutlery, as it was the earliest, so it is still the 
largest and most important branch of industry, 
‘The principal articles are table-knives and forks, 
pen and pocket-knives of every variety and de- 
scription, scissors, razors, surgical, mathematical, 
and optical instruments, scythes, sickles, saw 
with all sorts of carpenters” tools, and so forth. 
The most beautiful and highly finished articles of 
cutlery exhibited in the shops of the metropolis, 
though stamped with the vendor's name, are 
mostly made in Sheffield, and the cutlery of the 
town is deservedly held in the highest estimation 
in all parts of the world, With the exception of 
plated saddlery ware, almost all the other descrip- 
tions of plated goods made at Sheffield are reck- 
oned superior to those made at Birmingham or 
anywhere else, Some of the best plated articles 
have silver edges, and, when used with ordinary 
care, last for a long time, and can with difficulty 
be distinguished from silver. An extensive manu- 
facture of articles of German silver is carried on. 

Sheffield produces few articles in copper and 
brass, and no toys; but, in lieu of these, she has 
some peculiar and important businesses, The con- 
version of iron into steel is carried on to a far 
greater extent here than in any other part of the 
empire, and most of the steel used at Birmingham 
and other places is prepared at Sheffield. The 
manufacture of springs for railway carriages has 
Lecome an important business. The manufacture 
of files is one of the staple trades of Sheffield. 
Files are used in immense quantities at home, and 
are largely exported. Any one who has ever seen 
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clude that it was an operation which might be 
successfully performed by machinery, and a great 
variety of contrivances have been set on foot with 
that view. Hitherto, however, none of them has 
completely succeeded; so that the best files con- 
tinue now, as heretofore, to be cut by the hand. 
Few comparatively of the Sheffield manufacturers 
have large capitals, and the business is not so 
generally carried on in workshops and factories as, 
at Birmingham. A person worth a few shillings 
may commence business on his own account as 4 
eutler, and in this class individuals are not unfre- 
quently journeymen one year and masters another, 
and conversely. It is estimated that ghe staple 
manufacture of Sheffield employs above 20,000 
hands, one-half of whom, men and boys, are en- 

aged in cutlery and file-making. ‘Wages in 

sheffield vary from about J2s. to 40s. a week. 
The labour in some departments is very severe, 
and in others great skill is required. Grinders, 
particularly those who do not use water in their 
operation, inhale the finer particles of stone and 
steel, and are usually short-lived. Many efforts 
have been made to obviate this, as well as to lessen 
the risk of accidents in the grinding mills; but 
the employment continues to be more than usually 
unhealthy and dangerous; and as much ski! 
required in grinding the finer descriptions of kuives 
and razors, wages, being influenced by both cir- 
cumstances, are generally high, Many hands are 
employed in grinding spectacle glasses, most of 
which, indeed, come from Shefficld, The show- 
rooms and manufactories of the leading houses are 
freely opened to all respectable strangers, and 
aflord abundant proofs of the ingenuity that has 
raised the town to its present importance, 

The workmen of Sheffield have been accused of 
a tendency to riet and insubordination, and no 
doubt several destructive riots have taken place 
during the present century, which have required 
the interference of the military for their suppres- 
sion; but these have mostly originated in extreme 
distress, or in some temporary and accidental cause, 
and, speaking generally, the inhabitants are distin- 
guished by their orderly, good conduct. None of 
them live in cellars, like the poorer ranks in Liver- 
pool and Manchester, but cach family occupies its 
own house. The workpeople are, in this respect, 
much better off than those in most other large 
manufacturing towns, and their houses are also 
furnished with better and more costly articles than 
are usually met with in the dwellings of the same 
class, This favourable peculiarity is the more re- 
markable from their being in the town itself many 
okt, crowded, and filthy localities, 

Sheffield enjoys the advantage of a direct canal 
communication, eastward to Hull, and by a cir- 
cuitous route westward to Manchester and Live 
pool, The Don was made navigable to Tinsley in 
1751, A canal was subsequently cut for the trans- 
mission of heavy goods, and the canal-basin of 
Sheflield is accessible to vessels of 60 tons, More 
recently Sheffield has been united by railways with 
all parts of the kingdom, The lines by which she 
is connected wich Great Grimsby on the one hand, 
and with Manchester and Liverpool on the other, 
afford peculiar facilities to her import and export 
trade, 

Sheffield had no voice in the legislature till the 
Reform Act, by which the parish was created a 
parl. bor., with’ the privilege of sending 2 mems. 
to the ILof C, Registered electors, 8,759 in 1863, 
The lighting and watching is conducted by the 
police commissioners under the authority of a local 
act, There was no proper municipal corporation 
till 1843, when the bor. was incorporated by charter, 
dated the 34th Ageust of that cedar. Tt js now 
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governed by a mayor, 14 aldermen, and 42 coun- 
cillors. - Shetticld is also one of the polling-places 
at elections for the W. riding, and the seat of a 
county court, The police force, regulated similarly 
to that of Manchester, consists of 200 men, in- 
Slading a head constable and 4 inspectors, The 
par. of Sheffield constitutes, with its ont-town- 
ships, a poor-law union. Markets on Tuestlays 
and Saturdays: fairs, Trinity Tuesday for horses 
and cattle, and on Nov, 28 for cheese. 

Sheffield is of great antiquity, and there can be 
but little doubt that close to or near it there was 
once a considerable Roman station, A town 
existed here under the Saxons, and in the reigns 
of the Plantagenets it was considered of sufficient 
importance to be defended by a strong castle, 
Mary queen of Scots was-confined for nearly 14 
years in the Manor, a country seat near the town, 
belonging to the Earl of Shrewsbury, the owner, 
also, of the castle, The latter was seized in the 
civil wars by Sir John Gell, one of the parlia- 
mentary generals, and was demolished, by order 
of parliament in 1646, there being now no remains * 
except of the foundations, Its site, however, is 
still called Castle Hill, 

SHEPTON MALLET, a market town and par, 
of England, co, Somerset, hund, Whitstone, on a 
branch of the Brue, surrounded by several small 
hills, about 5m, ESE. Wells. Area of par. 8,770 
acres, Pop, 5,347 in 1861, The town, which com- 
prises a number of narrow streets and lanes, has 
been much improved of late years by the con- 
struction of a new bridge, and the opening of new 
roads: near its centre is a curious market-cross, 
erected in 1500, ‘The church, in the early English 
style, is a spacious cruciform structure, with a 
tower and spire at the W.end, Tlere is the county 
bridewell, a large and conspicuous edifice; and 
here, also, petty sessions are held, There are 
places of worship for Baptists, Independents, Wes- 
leyans, and R, Catholics; a convent of visitation 
uns, the only one of that order in the kingdom ; 
an almshouse founded in 1699; and a free school, 
established in 1813. The town had formerly a 
flourishing manufacture of woollen goods, but 
this branch of industry is now much fallen off. 
Markets, Tuesduys and Fridays; fairs, Kastor 
Monday, June 18, aud August 8, for cattle and 
cheese, 

SILERBORNE, or SHERBOURN, a market 
town and par, of England, co, Dorset, hund, Sher- 
borne; on the Ivel, which divides the town into 
two parts, Sherborne and Castleton, 164 m. N. by 
W, Dorchester, and 110 m, WSW. London, on the 
London and South Western railway. Pop. of par. 
5,798 in 1865, Area of par. 4,900 acres, Sher- 
borne is fincly situated, partly on the acclivity of 
a hill, and partly in the fertile vale of Black- 
more, It is compactly built; its principal strects, 
running E. and W.,, are crossed by smaller strects 
in a contrary direction, It was made a bishop's 
see in the 8th century, and continued such till 
1075, when the see was removed to Salisbury, and 
Sherborne cathedral became an abbey church, 
Portions of the abbey, including the refectory, 
still remain ; but it was in great part destroyed by 
tire in the time of Henry VI, The church, how- 
ever, chiefly rebuilt after that event, still exists, 
aud is the modern par. church. It is a building 
of very differens dates, but mostly in the perpen- 
dicular style; the S. porch is Norman, The 
groining is generally rich and good, and in the 
interior are several ancient monuments, The tower 
is upwards of 150 ft, in height; in it are 6 bells, 
the largest of which, weighing upwards of 3 tons, 
was presented by Cardinal Wolsey, The Wes- 
levans Indenenidenis. Enmends 
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ing-houses, The buildings of the free gram-| 
mar school, founded by Edward VI., adjoin the 
chureh, and are built round 8 courts, two of which 
are used as play-grounds. They comprise a good 
house for the master, formed of the ancient lady 
chapels, with upper and lower school-rooms, dinii 
hall, library, numerous dormitories. The course 
of instruction is principally modelled on the Eton 
system, though some deviations from it have 
latterly been introduced. This school has four 
exhibitions at the universities of 602. a year each, 
which may be granted for four years to pupils who 
have already been four years on the foundation ; 
but these exhibitions have not always been filled 
up. ' Sherborne has an almshouse founded by 
Henry.VL,, which had, in 1836, 24 aged inm: 
and an income of 6662 a year. There are numerous 
other charities, including Lord Digby's school for 
girls, national and Laneastrian schools; and the 
par, authorities have the privilese of keeping three 
boys at Christ's Hospital, London, on the produce 
of lands left for the purpose in (670. 

In the immediate neighbourhood is Sherborne 
Castle, the seat of Earl Dighy, built by Sir W. 
Raleigh, The mansion is in the form of the letter 
H; the body, 4 stories in height, having hexan- 
gular towers at the 4 angles, which are united 
with as many wings, It has some antique tapes- 
try and fine paintings. The park comprises 340 
acres, and some of the finest oaks in the co, A 
bridge of 3 arches over the Ivel leads to the house. 
Pope was a frequent visitor at Sherborne Castle ; 
and on a monument in the chureh is inscribed his 
beautiful epitaph in memory of his young friends, 
the Hon. Robert Digby and his sister Mary. 

Sherborne has some sill and woollen fabri 
but these, as well as other branches of indu 
formerly carried on in the town, have greatly d 
cayed. It is within the jurisdiction of the county 
magistrates. Assizes were regularly held here 
till the reign of Edward 1V., but have since been 
only occasional, General quarter sessions are 
held here on the Tuesday after Master. Though 
not a modern parl. bor., Sherborne sent mems, to 
the H, of C, in the reign of Edward III, Market- 
days, Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday ; fai 
May 22, July 18 and 26, and October 14, chiefly 
for cattle and pedlery. 

SHETLAND ISLANDS, 
SHETLAND. 

SHIELDS (NORTH), Sce TyNemourn. 

, SHIELDS (SOUTH), a parl. bor. market 
town, sea-port, and township of England, co. 
Durham, FE, div. of Chester ward, par, Jarrow, on 
the 8. bank of the Tyne, near its mouth, aud 
directly opposite North Shields, about 8 m. below 
Neweastle, 16m, NNE, Durham, and 272 m, N, 
London by Great Northern railway. Pop. of bor, 
35,239 in 1861. South Shields and its sister town 
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on the opposite bank of the river may be regarded, 
in some measure, as the outports of Newcastle, 
their pop. and importance having grown up with 
the increasing magnitude of the coal trade and 





commerce of the latter, Its lower part consists 
principally of a narrow, crooked, and inconvenient 
street, extending for nearly 2 m. along the river; 
but. the streets im the upper part of the town are 
wider and better built, and lighted with gas. ‘The 
principal edifices and institutions are the town- 
hall, also used as an exchange, a neat building ia | 
the centre of a spacious market-place; a theatre, 
a scientific and mechanies’ institution, charity- 
school, dispensary, and the various places of wor. 
ship. The church, dedicated to St, Iilda, is ot 
considerable antiquity, but has heen frequently 

















and fertility of 
warily eulogised by the poet Hafiz, a native of 
thecith. Iti 
with round bastions, and has 6 gates, each with 2 
towers. 
are in general small, together with the narrow 
filthy streets, gi 

of the seeond 
bazaar, or market-place, 
forms, however, a distinguished éxception to this 
general remark. 
of yellow burnt bri 
having numerous skylights, which, with its doors 
and windows, always admit sufficient light and air, 
whilst the sun and rain are completely excluded, 
The ark, or citadel, in which the begler-beg of, 
Fars resides, is a fortified square of 80 yards. The 
royal palace within is far from being an elegant 
structure ; and sume pillars, its greatest ornament, 
were removed by Aga Mahomed Khan to adorn 
his palace at Telieran. Shiraz seems to be rapidly 
hastening to decay ; and most of its public strac- 
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worth 8302, a year. There are chapels for various 
dissenting sects, to most of which are attached 
Sunday schools, and various charities and bene- 
volent societies, In the town-hall petty sessions 
are held twice a month, besides courts Ieet and 
baron by the dean and 
lords of the manor. 
South Shields has little to recommend it, and its 
buildings are far from imposing, yet it is a place 
of much importance, The river Tyne is here about 
two-thirds the width of the Thames below London 
Bridge ; and the vessels which belong to or ren- 
dezvous at N. and 8, Shields are disposed in ticrs 
on cach side, as in the port of London. The town 
is rapidly inereasing ; a considerable quantity of 
ground is marked out for building in the F. and S, 
directions, and no doubt can be entertained that 
if and, upon a freehold tenure, could be procured, 
the rate of increase would be much more rapid, 
and the scale of buildings greater, 
the chapelry is the land of the dean and chapter 
of Durham, South Shields had formerly many 
salt-pans, and au extensive manufacture of salt; 
but this has been abandoned, and ship-building is 
now the staple business of the town, and is very 
extensively carried on, 
sive glass-works, a pottery, a eoal mine (which 
may be said to be in the town), and manufactorics 
of soda and alum. 
pendence of the town is on the coal trade of the 
tiver. Most of the large colliers belonging to 
Newcastle load at South Shields, 
brought down the river jn lighters, 
as many as 500 vessels are frequently seen lying 
together in the haven, 
port, on the 1st Jan. 1864, seven sailing vessels 
under 50, and 807 above 50 tons, besides 18 
steamers, of an aggregate burthen of 286 tons, 
The Reform Act conferred on South Shields the 
privilege of sending one mem. to the H.of C, The 
parl. hor, comprises the tawnships of South Shields 
and Westoe, Reg. electors, 11,75 in 1865, 
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Mr. Greathead, of this town, invented the life- 


boat, the first being built here, by subscription, in 


1790. Markets on Wednesdays: fairs, last Wed. 
in April and first in May, last in Oct. and first in 
Nov. 


SHIRAZ, the second city of Persia, prov. Fars, 


or Persia Proper, formerly the cap. of the empire, 
in a valley 115 m. NE, Bushire, and 220 m, SSE. 
Ispahan ; 

variously estimated at between 20,000 and 40,000, 


lat, 29° 36’ N,, long, 52° 44’ EB. Pop, 
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very large edifice, having been the palace of 
Atabog Shah, its founder. There are 15 consider- 
able mosques, besides many others of inferior 
note, 11 medressehs or colleges, 14 bazaars, 13 
caravanserais, and 26 hummums. or baths. The 
principal college has upwards of 100 rooms; but it, 
as well as most of the others, is now nearly aban- 
doned by students, Within the walls of the city 
are numerous Mussulman tombs. ‘fhe climate 
was formerly distinguished for salubrity, but it 
has materially changed for the worse. ‘The heat 
of. summer is excessive, rising sometimes to 110° 
Fahr. in the shade, The water of Shiraz, owing 
te the neglect of the city authorities, is also very 
ad, 

About 4 m. from the town is the tomb of Hafiz, 
the Anaercon of Persia, It stands within a quad- 
rangular enclosure, and consists of a block of 
marble, on which two of the poet's odes are sculp- 
tured, with the date of his death, His works are 

















not, as has been stated, chained to the tomb, | 


but a copy of them is kept in an adjacent chamber, 
Adjoining are the stream of Rocknabad and the 
bower of Mossellu, so celebrated in the verses of the 
poet; the former consisting mercly of a small 
brook of clear water, not more than 2 ft, wide, 
while of the bower not a shrub reniains, aud its 
site is only marked by the ruins of an ancient 
tower, ‘The celebrated garden of Jehan Nama, 





near the tomb of Hafiz, is a walled enclosure abont ! 
200 yards square, laid out in walks bordered with | and vessels of 700 tons have been built here, It 


cypress trees, and watered by a variety of marble 
canals and artificial cascades, ‘This and many 
other gardens in the neighbourhood are ordinary 
places of resort, where the citizens chat, smoke, 
and drink coffee. The tomb of the poet Saadi is 
also in the vicinity of Shiraz, with various con- 
ventual buildings for dervishes, 

Shiraz is celebrated for its wine, ‘The principal 
vineyards are situated at the foot of the mountains 
to the NW. of the town, where the soil is rocky, 
and the exposure extremely favourable, It would 
appear, however, that the culture of the vine has 
degenerated ; and, whatever may have beeu the 
case formerly, little care is now taken in the pre- 
paration of the wine, It is of various qualities; 
but the best of the white varictic inferior to 














good Madeira, and the best varieties of the red | 


(ruby wine of Hafiz) are not unlike tent, and seem 
to have but slender claims to the praises that have 
deen lavished upon them, The preduce of wine 
may amount in all to from 80,000 to 100,000 gails., 
of which from 10,000 to 15,000 galls. may be ex- 
ported to India, Bagdad, and Bussorah. The com- 
merce of the city ts still rather extensive 
principally with Bushire, Yezd, Ispahan, an 
cities in the NW. of Persia. 

From Bushire, the chief imports are spices, 
Chinese, and Indian goods of all kinds, iron, lead, 
quicksilver, glass wares, woollen cloths, muslins, 
Tineng, arms, atomunition, cutlery, and other Euro, 
pean manufactures, These goods, with salt from 
the neighbouring lakes, are sent to Ispahan, 
Teheran, and Yezd, in exchange for the manu- 
factures of those cities and other products, The 
exports to Bushire consist principally of wine, 
rose water, and attar of roses; assafetida, dried 
fruits, silk, goats’ hair, Caramanian wool, saffron, 
drugs, horses, orpiment, madder, and tobacco. The 
trade between Shiraz and Bushire employs above 
2,000 moles, . 

Shiraz has no vestiges of remote antiquity, and 
was probably not founded till after the propagation 
of Mohammedanism. It had become a populous 
town in the 10th century, and soon afterwards it 
Jts greatest bene- 
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who reigned in the latter half of the 18th century 3 
since his death it has gradually declined. 
SHOREHAM (NEW), a parl. bor, market 
town, sea-port, and par, of England, co, Sussex, 
rape Bramber, hund. Fishergate, at the month of 
the Adur, about 1 m. from the English Channel, 
and 6 m. W. Brighton, on the London, Brighton, 
and South Coast railway. Pop. of parl. bor. 
32,622 in 1861, and of par. 3,301, Arca of par, 
170 acres, New Shoreham appears to have risen 
on the decay of Old Shoreham, now an insigni- 
ficant village about 1 m, distant, bat formerly a 
place of some importance. ‘The town is built in a 
singular manner, and near its centre is the market- 
house, supported on Doric pillars, ‘The parish 
church is the remaining portion of a large cross 
church, of which nearly all the nave has been de- 
stroyed; it has various portions of fine late Nor- 
man gradually rapning into carly English forms 
and details, “The interior is remarkable for ele- 
gance and richness. ‘The living is a vicarage, 
worth 1272, a year, in the gift of Magdalen College, 
Oxford. ‘There are meeting-houses for Indepen- 
dents and Wesleyans. The turnpike road is crossed. 
by a suspension bridge, builé by the Duke of 
Norfolk, over the Adur. Shoreham has only a 
tide-harbour, but it is the best on this part of the 
coast, and having 18 ft. water at spring-tides, it is 
sometimes frequented by ships of considerable 
burden, Ship-building is the principal business, 














has, also, a considerable general trade, the gross 
customs’ revenue collected here in 1863 having 
amounted to 8,284/, It is governed by two con- 
stables, chosen annually at the court-lect of the 
lopd of the manor, It was a bor, by prescription, 
and sent 2 mems. to the H. of C. from 1298 down 
to 1771, when the electors, having been convicted 
of gross corruption, the rape of Bramber was in- 
corporated with the bor. Reg. electors, 1,869 
in 1865, 

SHREWSBURY, a parl. and mun, bor, and 
market town of England, co, Salop, of which it is 
the cap.; nearly in the centre of the co, in a 
peninsula formed by the Severn, on two gentle 
declivities, 50 m. 8. by E. Liverpool, 188 m. NW, 

non by road, and 163 m. by London and 
North Western railw: Pop, of bor, 22,163 in 
1861, The town is separated from the river by 
garden and meadow ground, skirted by a range of 
genteel houses, and its exterior appearance is from 
many points striking, The streets, as in most an- 
cient towns, are irregular, and many of the houses 
have an antique appearance, presenting gables and 
overhanging stories to the road; but various im- 
provements have been made of late years in the 
thoroughfares, especially in lighting and flagging. 
‘The river is here crossed by two handsome stone 
bridges, built by subseription, called respectively 
the English and Welsh bridges: the former, com- 
pleted in 1774, at a cost of 16,0002, is 410 ft, in 
length, and consists of seven semicircular arches ; 
the other, or Welsh bridge, finished in 1795, at a 
cost of 8,002, is 266 ft in length, and has tive 
arches, “Adjoining the latter is a quay aud ware- 
houses, Among the chief public buildings arc the 
royal free grammar schoul; the town and co. hall, 
a handsome building ; the market-house, built in 
the reign of Elizabeth, and unequalled in point of 
ornamental decorition by any similar strueture in 
the kingdom; and the co, gaol and_bridewell for 
the town, near the castle, built on Howard’s plan 
in 1793, at an expense of 50,0004 There is also 
a Dorie column, at the entrance to the town from 
London, in honour of Lord JE], 116 ft, in height, 
surmounted by a colossal statue of his lordshi 
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1745), and rebuilt. in 1830 at a cost of 18,7362; 
the house of industry, on the S, bank of the 
Severn, for the poor of the six parishes of Shrews- 
bury, finished for a foundling hospital in 1763; 
the theatre, rebuilt in 1834, on the site of the 
royal residence of the princes of Powysland; a 
butter and cheese hall in Castleforegate, anda 
savings’ bank, 

Shrewsbury has nine churches, most of which 
are embellished with rare and beautiful specimens 
of stained glass. The church of St. Chad is a 
handsome modern structure, formed by the inter- 
section of two circles, with a tower and portico at- 
tached’; the smaller of the circles being occupied 
by a grand staircase, and the larger one, 100 ft. 
diameter, being the body and chancel of the build- 
ing. St. Mary’ 
early English architecture, has a spacious chancel 
and chantry chapels, and a fine tower surmounted 
by a spire, one of the loftiest in the kingdom The 
abbey chureh, theeW, portion of a Renedictine 
monastery, founded by Royer de Montgomery, firs 
earl of Shrewsbury, in 1083, displays many curious 
features of Norman architecture, combined with 
the earlier pointed style: the great, W. window of 
the towor is ouly equalled by that of York ca- 
thedral: the aisles contain several tine old monu- 
ments, and opposite the S, entrance is an elegant 
octagonal stone pulpit :- the interior forms a beauti- 
ful oricl, the roof being vaulted on eight delicate 
ribs: it formerty stood in the refectory. St. Giles’s 
is a small but handsome edifice, built in the early 
part of the 12th century. St. Alkmund’s was re- 
built in 1795, in the modern Gothic style, with the 
exception of the tower and spire, 1X4 fl. in height, 
which are singularly elegant. St. Julian's is 
plain oblong building of brick, rebuilt in 1749 
the tower belonged to the oki ehureh. St. George's. 
St. Michael’s, and ‘Trinity churches e been 
erected in recent years, The first is of frees! 
and cruciform, in the lancet, or early pointed 
style, The two latter are of brick, in the Doric 
affurding ample accommodation in free- 
. Some of the parishes extend into de- 
tacbed parts of the adjacent couniry, where there 
are four chapels of case belonging’ to St. Mary’s, 
and one to St. Chad’s, 

Besides the churches, there are places of wor- 
ship for: Roman Catholics, Wesleyan Methodists, 
Independents, Baptists, and Unitarians, with at- 
tached Sunday schools, and a meeting-house for 
the Society of Friends, A large uational school. 
founded in 1778, is attended by about 350 childrer 
of both sexes, and nearly an equal nuniber of boys 
are instructed in a Lane: m school, Allat’s 
charity school provides clothing, instruction, and 
an apprentice fee, for 30 children of each sex, 
Bowdler’s school, in the par, of St. Julian's, was 
established in 1724 for a similar purpose ; and in 
the suburb of Frankwell, across the Welsh Bridge, 
is a hospital, founded in 1734, which, besides 
supporting 12 aged peaple of each furnishes 
instruction to 25 beys and 25 girls of Frankwell. 
There are several almshonses belonging to differ- 
ent foundations, and attached to particular pars, 

The most distinguished public charity of 
Shrewsbury, however, is the free grammar school, 
founded and endowed by Edward VI., but greatly 
enlarged by Queen Elizabeth. This school, prior 
to the close of the last centuty, had, owing to 
certain defects in the original rules and ordinanees, 
fallen to decay; but in 1798 an act was passed 
“for the better government and regulation of the 
free graminar school of Edward VL,’ by which 
the manasement of the school was vested in the 
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time being. At the same time, the number of 
masters on the foundation was reduced from four 
to two, and their appointment was vested solcly 
in St. John’s College, Cambridge, The income 
arising from the endowment is about 2,6002 a 
year, besides which it confers several advantages 
on its alumni at both universities, viz. four exhi- 
bitions of 702 and four of £52. each, at St. John's, 
Cambridge; four of 604 each at Christ Chureh, 
Oxford; one of 1002., and three of 25/, each, cither 
at Oxford or Cambridge; three contingent exhi- 
bitions; and six scholarships, with one by-fellow- 
ship at Magdalen College, Cambridge. Prizos 
are annually awarded to merit; and to the best 
scholar proceeding to college is given the Sidney 
gold metal, haying on its obverse the bust of Sir 
Philip Sidney, who, with his friend Fulke Gre- 
‘ville, afterwards Lord Utook, the poet, was edu- 
cated in Shrewsbury school. ’ During the present 
‘century the school has attained high celebrity, 
|from the learning and talents of its master and 
(afterwards) visitor, Dr. Butler, late bishop of 
Lichtield and Coventry, in consequence of the 
su of his pupils in competitions for prizes, 
ibitions, and other honours, at the universities, 
In Dr, Butler's time, the sons of the gentry were 
sent here from all parts of the kingdom, and the 
‘establishment for many years past. comprised, in- 
dependently of the free scholars (who must. be 
ns of burgesses), many pupils paying handsome 
sums to the masters for board, lodging, and in- 
straction, The schovl-house, erected in 1630, on 
the site of a more ancient wootlen building, is a 
lofty structure of freestone, forming two sides of a 
; court, the third side of which is formed by the 
| library and savel 2a court is entered by a gate- 
way, having columns on each side, with a Greek 
inscription over the arch. ‘Two large houses be- 
iJonging to the masters, contiguous to the schools, 
comprise every accommodation for boarders; and 
there are large play-grounds in front and at the 
back of the schools, : 

‘The town has a literary and philosophical so- 
ciety ; a mechanics’ institute, and a public library 
with nearly 6,000 vols.; the assembly rooms and 
theatre are well attended during winter ; and rac 
are annually held in the neighbourhood, On the 
S. side of the town is one of the most celebrated 
Promenades in the kingdom, called the (Quarry, 
It is formed in meadow ground gradually sloping: 
to the river, along which extends a’ graceful 
avenue of lofty lime trees, 540 yards in length, 
Shrewsbury was formerly of considerable import 
ance as a mart for flannels from Welshpool and 
Newtown ; but this branch of trade is nearly ex- 
tinct. It has, however, a large factory for spin- 
ning flax, with some smaller factories and a large 
irom foundry, the whole furnishing employment 
to several hundred persons. The prosperity of 
the town, however, does not depend solely on its 
trade, as it is a favourite place of resort for persons 
of small income, or who have retired from business, 
The Severn, which even here is celebrated for its 
salmon, is navigable as far as Shrewsbury by 
vessels of from 30 to 60 tons, and a canal to Wom- 
bridge opens a communication with the coal dis- 
tricts of Staffordshire, The vicinity being a good 
barley country, the malting business is carried on 
to a considerable extent. 

Shrewsbury, which bas received many royal 
charters, especially from Richard I, and Charles L, 
is divided into five wards, and is governed by 
a mayor and 5 aldermen, with 30° councillors, 
(Quarter and petty ions for the bor, are helt 
sire serial a Pesmcaeld be nicl thew ok ow ac 























































SHROPSHIRE 


bury has sent 2 mems, to the H. of C. since the 
reign of Edward 1, the right of election down to 
the Reform Act being in burgesses paying scot 
and lot, and not receiving alms or charity. ‘The 
electoral limits were enlarged by the Boundary 
Act, so as to include 1 entire par. and parts of 2 
others, with the old bor. Reg. electors, 1,505 in 
1865. Markets on Wednesday and Saturday; 
fairs on the second Tuesday and Wednesday in 
each month, for cattle, horses, cheese, and butter. 

Shrewsbury is supposed to have been built 
after the Roman station Uriconium had been de- 
stroyed in the 5th century, William ¢he Con- 
queror gave the town aud surrounding country to 
Roger de Montgomery, one of his fullowers, who 
built here a strong baronial castle, the keep of 
which still remains, being converted intoa modern 
dwelling-house, In 102 the castle and property 
were forfeited to the crown, Shrewsbury, from 
its situation close to Wales, was the scene of many 
border trays between the Welsh and English; and, 
in 1277, Edward I. had his quarters here, On 
the 2Ist of July, 1103, a desperate battle was 
fought. near the town, between the royal army, 
commanded by Henry 1V., and that of the rebel 
Earl of Northumberland, under the command of 
the famous Lord Percy, surnamed Ifotspur: the 
death of the latter, by an unknown hand, decided 
the victory in the king’s favour: the Joss on both 
sides was immense. During the wars of the 
Roses, Edward FV, after the defeat and death 
his father, Richard duke of York, raised an army 
among the townspeople, with which he defeated 
the opposite faction at Mortimer’s Cross. In the 
war between Charles E. and the parliament, the 
inhabs, warmly espoused the cause of the former; 
Dut in 1664 the town yielded to the parliamentary 
troops under Col, Mitton, and the fortifications 
were destroyed. Dr. Taylor, the learned editor 
of “Demosthenes, and the author of ‘Elements 
of the Civil Law,’ was the son of a barber of this 
town, where he first saw the light in 1708. It 
was, also, the birthplace of Dr. Burney, the author 
of the ‘General History of Musie,’ ‘The surround- 
ing country is picturesque and highly cultivated, 
the plain extending every way for about 13 m., 
Leyond which are lofty ranges of hills, About 
22 m, from the town is Buseobel Jlouse, where 
the Penderell family concealed Charles LL. after 
his defeat at the battle of Worcester, 

SHROPSHIRE. See Saror. 

SHUMLA, a city and strong military position 
of Turkey in Europe, on the N. declivity of the 
Balkhan (ane, Mons Hemus),on the great road 
from Constantinople to Rustchuk, 63 m. SE. the 
Jatter, and 290 NNW. the former. Pop, estim. at 
20,000, Tn a military point of view, Shumla is to 
be regarded as a vast entrenched camp. It occu- 
pies the declivity of a gorge in the mountains, 
which incloses it on three sides, like a horse-shoe ; 
and on the fourth side, which descends into the 
plain, it is protceted by a small hill, on which is a 
strong redoubt. ‘The space occupied by the town 
is about 3m. in length by 2m. in breadth. In 
the last century it had pretty strong walls, but 
these have been all but destroyed. It is now de- 
fended by some outworks and by a citadel, which 
has Leen greatly enlarged and strengthened since 
1836, Its real defence consists, however, in the 
strength cf its pesition: the plain to the N. of 
the town, on which the attacking army must en- 
camp, isexceedingly unbealthy ; and the surround- 
ing mountains being steep, separated by deep 
rocky ravines, and covered with thick brusloyood, 
which affords excellent cover for troops, The 
Russians attempted to take Shumla in 1774, 1810, 
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principal defect, in a military point of view, is 
the great number of troops required for its effectual 
defenee ; and the fact, as shown by the Russians 
in {829, that. it may be turned. 

Shuwula is intersected by a rivulet, and is di- 
rided into the upper aud lower towns, The former 
is principally inhabited by Turks; it has fine new 
barracks, numerous mosques, covered with tin and 
copper, and, which & unique in Turkey, a town 
clock which strikes the hours, with a bell, intro- 
cuced by a pacha, who had been in Rus The 
lower town, in which the Jews and Christians re- 
side, is unhealthy, from, as is said, the intlucnce 
of the adjacent marshes, but more probably from 
the filth of all sorts throwa into the rivulet’ which 
flows through the town, The tinmen and brazicrs 
of Sbumla are the Lest in Turkey, and supply 
Constantinople with their wares. It has also 
some manufactures of silk and leather, and ready- 
woaile clothes are manufactured in large quantities 
for sale to the merchants of the capital. It is the 
residence of a pacha aud a Greek archbishop, 

STUSTER, a city of Persia, prov. Khuzistan, 
om the Karoon, 165° m, SW. by W. Ispahan, and 
50 m, ESE, Shus, with which eity ithas disputed, 
though, as generally supposed, unsuccessfully, the 
distinction of representing the an. Susa. Lat, 
2° N., long, 48° 58" E, It was formerly the cap. 
of the prov., but having been depopulated by the 
plague in 1832, Dezphoul is now the cap. It 
may still, however, have 15,000 inhabs, ‘The 
town spreads K, from the river in a semicircular 
form, covering undulating ground, surrounded in 
its whole circuit by a wall of unburned bricks, and. 
washed by an artiticial canal on one side, and the 
Karoon on the opposite. The houses are princi- 
pally of stone. The canals and dykes about the 
town are extensive, but ill kept.” Water is con- 
veyed to all parts of the city by petty: aque- 
ducts. The ruins of a castle exist on a height 
near the remains of an ancient bridge, carried 
away by a flood in 1832, ‘here are no remains 
at Shuster that show it existed prior to the 
sanian dynasty; but, on the opposite bank of the 
Karoon, there are numerous chambers excavated 
in the rock, and N,of the city walls are the traces 
of a much more ancient town, which appears to 
have extended on both banks of the river, being 
in this respect. different from the ane § 
(Chesney, Rawlinson, in Geog. Journ,, iii, and ix 
The inhabs. formerly manufactured large quan- 
tities of woollen stuffs, which they exported to 
Bussorah, in return for Indian’ commodities 
brought from thence. 

SIAM (called by the Birmese Yoodra or 
Yuthia), an extensive country of India-beyond- 
the-Brahmaputra, comprising, with its dependent 
states, most of the central and S. parts of that 
peninsula; extending between the 6th and 20th 
degs. of lat., and the 98th and 105th of E. long. : 
having N. the Laos country, E, the emp. of 
Anam, W, the Birmese emp, the British provs, of 
Tenasserim, and the Indian Ocean, and §, the 
Gulf of Siam, which it encloses on three sides, 
Its area has been very variously stated, but pro- 
bably amounts to 190,000 sq.m. Its population 
has been estimated, though on very vague and 
unsatisfactory data, at 3,000,000, of whom, pro- 
bably, 1,501,000 sare native Siamese, 800,t100 
Shans, 250,000 Malays, and 450,000 Chinese 
settlers, 

Physical Geography.—The central part of this 
kingdom consists of the fertile valley of the Me- 
nam, one of the principal rivers of SE, Asia, and 
the prov, of Chantillon, on the E. side of the 
Gulf of Siam, is also very fruit; but, with 
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far at least as it is known to Europeans, is moun- 


tainous and rugged. The mountain chain, which 
traverses the Malay peninsula and separates Siam- 
proper on the W, from the valley of the Than- 
Jweng or Saluen river, sometimes rises to the ele- 


vation of 5,000 feet; and a similar chain shuts it 
off on the E, from its Cambojan province of Ba- 


tabang. The only navigable rivers of any conse- 
quence are the Me-nam, the 
Camboja, and the Than-lweng. 
belong only partially to Siam. The Me-nam or 
Mei-nam (mother of waters) runs, on the con- 
trary, through the heart of Siam, the principal 
towns of which are situated on its banks, Ac- 
cording to native accounts, 
origin in the table-Jand of Yun-nan, whence it 
flows generally in a $. direction to the head of the 
Gulf of Siam, entering the latter near lat. 133°, 
and long. 101° E., after a course roughly esti- 
mated at 800m. It is navigable for smali boats 
as far as Changinai, or Zimmey, and large vessels 
ascend to Yuthia, the old cap. of Siam, Jn its 
progress it encircles several islands; and at Ba 
kok, about 15 m., direct from the sea, it divides 
into three separate channels, Only the most 
easterly of these, or Pak-nam river, 13 navigable 
for large ships, the others being obstructed by 
shallow bars at their mouths; and even the Pak- 
yam branch has a bar 10 or 12 m. broad, with but. 
14 fathom water at Jow tide; so that, even when 
lightened, vessels entering or leaving the river 
not unfrequently get aground, though, the bottom 
being soft mud, they sustain no injury. The Me- 
nam, its numerous tributaries, and the other rivers 
of Siam, annually overflow the country in July 
and the succeeding months. 

The climate, except in the marshes left after the 
jnundations, is usually salubrious, though the 











smallpox and cholera sometimes make great ra~ | 


vages, At Bangkok the mean tem, of the year is 
about 88° Fah.; the heat is, however, not of an 
oppressive character, and the annual range of the 
thermometer is stated to be only about 13 degs. 
‘What is called the cool scason lasts from Noy, to 
Feb.; March, April, and May constitute the hot. 
season; and the wet season continues during the 
rest of the year. 

Natural Products.—Yron is found in the moun- 
tain ridges on either side the vallcy of the Me- 
nam; there are also mines of tin, copper, and 
lead; and the precious metals are procured in 
small quantities. But the mineral products of the 
country are but little known or explored. 

Siam is, perhaps, the cheapest country in the 
world for rice, which is commonly under 2s, and 
often vosts only Ls, per ewt. ‘This is aseribable 
principally to the nataral richness of the soil, and 
the fact of its being annually overflowed by the 





Menam, or Nile of Siam. Here, as in most 


eastern countries, government is supposed to be 


the principal proprietor of the soil, but the tenants 
who pay the land tax ran but little chance of 


Being ejected; it is said, however, that, gardens, 


orchards, and houses are viewed as the private pro- 
‘The Chinese are at once 


perty of the occupants. 
the principal cultivators and leaders in every 
branch of industry. 


Besides rice, Siam yields nearly all the most 


the East, and, under an in- 


valuable products of 
might furnish vast quanti- 


telligent government, 
ties for exportation, 
finest fruits, are the principal articles of culture ; 


‘and the forests, which ‘cover a large proportion of 


the surface, produce teak, sandal, sapan, rose, eagle, 
ee eee eae waricvated and perfumed 


Me-kon or river of 
The last two 


the Me-nam has its 


Sugar, pepper, tobacco, the 
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floated down 300 m. from the interior to the 
capital, and is there almost wholly employed. in 
the constraction of native junks, very little being 
exported. Iron, copper, tin, lead, and gold are 
the principal mineral products; the gold is ob- 
tained by washings, the tin mostly from the tri- 
putary Malay territories, The wild animals are 
similar to those of Hindostan and the adjacent 
Ultra-Gangetie countries: the elephant is most. 
almndant, and is extensively employed. A very 
rare or white variety of the clephant is sometimes 
found here, and is held in the highest estimation, 
Indeed, ene of the titles of the Siamese monarch 
is, ‘lord-of white elephants,’ several of which are 
maintained as state appendages at the royal 
court, ‘He who discovers one of these animals,’ 
says a traveller, ‘is regarded as the most fortu- 
nate of mortals, The event is of that importance 
that it may be said to constitute an ara in the 
annals of the nation, The fortunate discovercr is 
| Fewarded with a crown of silver, and with a grant 
of land equal in extent to the space of country 
over which the cry of the elephant may be heard. 
He and his family, to the third generation, are 
exempted from all sorts of servitude, and their 
Jand from taxation.’ ‘The rhineccros is more 
plentiful in this than in most other countries; 
tigers, though inferior in strength to those of 
Bengal, are also common. 

Races of Inhabitants.—The Siamese appear to 
be of the same stock with the Laos Shans, to 
whose country their traditions point as their 
original seat, They are characterised by a broad 
forebead, a hairy scalp descending so low as to 
cover, in some instances, the whole of the temples: 
the lower jaw is long, and remarkably full under 
the zygoma, so as to give a square appearance to 
the countenance, Eyes small and oblique; lips 
thick; mouth large; beard scanty; hair coarse, 
lank, and uniformly black ; but that of the chin is 
softer and of a lighter colour than is usual among 
the Ultra-Gangetic nations, heightened among 
the upper ranks by a bright yellow wash. Limbs 
thick, short, and stout; trunk square; they have 
a strong tendency to obesity; average height of 
lmen about 5 ft, 3 inches, Travellers agree in 
representing the Siamese as crafty, mean, ignorant, 
conceited, servile, and rapacious, Indolence, as 
might be expected, is also one of their prominent 
traits, They have, however, some redeeming: 
qualities, being exceedingly attached to their 
children, reverential to parents, temperate, and,” 
except on great provocation, gene in their 
manners, ‘The upper classes, however, are offen~ 
sively coarse, manifesting a total disregard for the 
feclings of others, and an unbounded arrogance. 
The Laos, or Shans, tributary to Siam, inhabit 
principally the N. part of the country, where they 
are divided into several tribes. (See Laos.) ‘The 
Chinese settlers are mostly immigrants from the 
provs. of Canton and Fokien, and the island of 
Hainan, ‘They resort to Siam unaccompanied by 
their families, intermarry with the Siamese, and 
adopt their form of religion, with most of their 
habits, Each male above the age of 20 pays a 
capitation tax. ‘The greater number of them aro 
employed in trade, or, if within the tributary 
Malay states, in working gold and tin, At 
Bangkok there are a good many Cochin-Chinese 
and some settlers from Hindostan, most of whom 
are Mohammedans. The Portuguese Christians, 
or their descendants, of whom there may be about 
2,000, ate engaged in commercial pursuits, as in- 
terpreters, &c., and are mostly in indigent circum- 
stances. 
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existing circumstances, can it well be dtherwise. 
All mechanics who evipce any skill are imme- 
diately seized upon, anti made retainers of the 
king or of some person in authority, who employs 
them for life in some useless service of vanity or 
ostentation. Hence there is, asit were, a premium 
on barbarism, and laboyr is dear and difficult to 
procure, ‘The ordinar¥ mechanics are, in fact, 
usually natives of China or Cochin-China. In no 
one useful art have the Siamese ever attained dis- 
tinction, They make no fabric that can bear to 
be compared with the cottons of Hindostan, the 
silks of Birmah, or the porcelain of China; Even 
in the fabrication of jewellery, a profteiency in 
which has been often remarked among ruder 
people, they exhibit little skill; and, in fact, their 
gold and silver trinkets, plate, and articles of zinc, 
tin, and brass, are all imported from China, or ob- 
tained from the Chinese settlers, It is through 
the ingenuity of the latter that the iron ore with 
which the country abounds has been of late years 
rondered available, At present a good deal of 
malleable iron is produced, and at Bangkok there 
are several extensive manufactories of cast-iron 
vessels; but these are wholJy conducted by 
Chinese, The latter haye also introduced the 
culture of sugar, now become a staple product, and 
have created a taste for commerce and the means 
ofearrying it on. The cutlery and tools in use 
among the Siamese are of the rudest and simplest 
description ; and, though the people fabricate arms, 
they have acquired no skill in the art, and fire- 
arms have always heen supplied by Europeans, 
Even the coarse btown pottery in use is mostly 
made by Peguans, The art of dyeing is on the 
Jowest scale, though the country abounds in the 


necessary materials; and printing silks and cottons! 


is not practised by the Siamese in any shape or 
Jorm, ‘The Siamese population of this country is 
nearly, if not quite, stationary, and the greater 
part are engaged in its culture. Much more would 
he grown if the people were masters of their own 
time; but every Siamese male is obliged to work 
for the king during three months of the year, and 


there is no absolute certainty at what time he may ! 


he called todo so, Beyond the regular serviee the 
men are often called on to attend the kings on any 
jowmney they may make; and although the num- 
ber so called is not so numerous as was formerly 


the case, owing to their majesties having provided ! 


themselves with stcamers, and being able thereby 
to dispense with the manual labour required for 
propelling the royal barges, yet the very lia- 
bility of being so called prevents many from 
growing more tice than they require for their own 








consumption. 
Architecture is in the same low state as the other 
arts, ‘The habitations in the alluvial grounds are 


ali raised on piles, as in the rest of India-beyond- 
the-Brahmapntra, though on the higher lands 
piles are dispensed with. But the houses are 
nearly all of the same fragile materials, among 
which the bamboo and Nipa palm-leaf are the 
principal; aud it is only in-the capital or in the 
other towns that any are to be scen constructed 
of brick and mortar, and roofed with tiles. The 
temples though surrounded with brick enclosures, 
consist chiefly of timber-work; and, thongh la- 
boriously carved; gilt, and otherwise adorned, ex- 
hibit no taste. Edifices fur public convenience 
and utility seem to have no existence; and neither 
piety, superstition, charity, nor interest, seem to 
have led the rulers of this country te construct 
bridges, wells, tanks or caravanserais. The 
bridges, even at the capital, consist only of planks, 
and no where do we observe any attempt to con- 
struct an arch, The abseuce ef public roads is 
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not less remarkable. There are but two of any 
consequence in the kingdom; one from Bangkok 
to Yuthia, and another from Chantibon to Tung- 
gai. Inthe N. and on the Malay isthmus, ele- 
phants are used to convey merchandise across the 
narrow mountain pathways; but these animals 
are prohibited, except to a few favoured indivi- 
duals, in most of the towns, and even in Bangkok 
wheel-carriages are unknown, But internal navi- 
gation is so extensive, cheap, and commodious, 
that in all the central part of the country it 
supersedes the necessity for roads. = 
Commerce. The foreign trade of Siam was con- 
ducted formerly chiefly with China, Anam, Java, 
Singapore, and other British ports within the 
Straits of Malacca: but since the year 1855, when 
Sir J. Bowring succeeded in concluding a treaty 
of commerce, a considerable trade has also sprung 
up with Great Britain, However, the most im- 
portant branch by far of the foreign trade is with 
China, This is estimated to employ at least 200 
junks annually, many of which are of 500 or 600, 
and some not less than 1000 tons, They are ajl 
of Chinese build, though mostly constructed in 
Siam; some are owned by Siamese merchants, 
but many more by Chinamen residing in Bangkok, 
aud the crows are never Siamese, These vessels 
make but one voyage a year, going in one mon- 
soon and returning in the other, Most of them 
arrive at Bangkok in Dec, and Jan., but they con- 
tinue to come from the more distant provs. till 
April, and sail from the Me-nam in June and July, 
Numerous small vessels keep up a constant inter- 
course with the coasts of the Gulf of Siam and 
‘the neighbouring islands; and two or three Sia- 
‘ mese ships, built on the European model, trade to 
Singapore. An artificial canal, kept in good order, 
connects the Me-nam with the Camboja river; but 
the trade by it, as well as by Cochin-Chinese sea- 
going vessels, has been depressed of late years, 
owing to hostilities between Siam and Anam. 
Bangkok is the great emporium of trade; and has 
the largest commerce, next to Canton, of any city 
not peopled by Europeans, or their descendants, 
The total amount of shipping which entered the 
‘port during the year 1860, excluding junks, was 
| 265 vessels, of 106,10 tons, against 214 vessels, of 
88,460 tons, in 1859, showing an increase of 66 
els, or 23,350 tons. (Report of Sir Robert IT. 
chomburgh, British Consul at Bangkok.) The 
ports into Siam from China consist of earthen- 
ware and porcelain, spelter, quicksilver, tea, laksoy, 
{ dried fruits, raw silk, crapes, satins, and other silk 
‘fabrics, with nankeens, shoes, fans, umbrellas, 
writing paper, incense, and Chinese immigrants, 
From the Malay archipelago, and the countries to 
the westward, the chief imports are British and 
indian piece goods, arms and ammunition from 
| Europe, woollen cloths, a little glass-ware, and 
commodities suited for the Chinese markets, as. 
| pepper, tin, dragon’s blood, rattans, biche-de-mer, 
esculent swallows’ nests, and Malay camphor. 
| Besides these articles, the principal’ exports to 
“China and elsewhere are sugar, cardamoms, eagle, 
sapan and rose woods, mangrove bark, cotton, 
ivory, stick lac, rice, areca nuts, salt tish, the hides 
| and'skins of oxen, buffaloes, elephants, thinoce- 
: Toses, deer, tigers, leopards, otters, buffulo, ox, deer, 
nd rhinoceros horns; bones, sinews, and feathers. 
The trade in sev$ral of the most valuable products 
is a royal monopoly; but the trade in sugar and 
Pepper, the two great staples of the country, is 
ifree. The two kings of Sian have, in recent years, 
largely engaged in trade, being shipowners as 
well as general merchants. In 1860 they owned 
twelve vessels at the port of Bangkok. (Consular 
Report.) 
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Gold and copper are not used as money in Siam: 
the only coin is of silver, being merely a small bar 
turned in at the ends, and stamped on one side. 
Cowries are the ordinary medium’ of traffic, and 
12,800 go to the tical, which is estimated to be 
worth 2s. 6d. The ordinary weights are the pien] 
and catty; the former is the same as the Chinese, 
( divided into 50 catties of 24 lbs, each, The 
amese fathom is about 6 ft. 6 in,: the sen, a land 
measure, of 20 fathoms square. 

The government is an absolute monarchy, but 
with this peculiarity, that there are two kings in- 
stead of one, The first, however, is the chief, or 
absolute ruler of the state, the functions of the 
second king being bereft of any exercise of high 
authority, The manners of the court and the 
etiquette observed are nearly the same in the 
present day as they are described by the earliest 
European travellers, The first king, one of whose 

is supposed by his sub- 


























between him and the highest of the nobility, N 
to the two kings, the nobility absorb most of the 
legislative and executive power; there being, 
except in some case of appeal, no establishments 
exclusively fur judicial purposes. ‘The Siamese 
have, indeed, written laws; but it frequently 
happens that the first king, om his accession, pub- 
lishes a new edition, with his own interpolations, 
though neither the original code nor the changes 
introduced appear to be much regarded by the ad- 
ministrators of the laws. The same chiefs who 
are charged with the military, civil, and revenu 
administration, are the only judges and magis- 
trates. According to the laws of inheritance, aman 
must leave his property to his family in preferen 
to strangers; bat no claim of primogeniture 
recognised, the children usually sharing equally 
‘Lhe nature of the marriage contract is much the 
same as in other eastern countries, polygamy being 
permitted, and divorces obtained without difliculty. 
A breach of the marriage vow is not visited with 
so severe a penalty as in Anam, but is usually ex- 
piable by a pecuniary fine, 

The penal code of Siam bears a strong analogy 
to that of China, especially in the liberal and in- 
discriminate use of the bamboo for the punishment 
of all minor offences, For crimes of magnitude, 
the punishments, as in Birmah, are-of the most 
savage description; torture may also be applied 
to extort evidence, They have, also, the same 
sort of ordeals for determining the guilt or imo- 
cence of accused partics that were common in 
Surope dariug the middle ages. 

Armed Fore ery male inhabitant, from 
the age of 21 upwards, is obliged to serve the 
state for four inonths a year, The following indi- 
viduals are, however, excepted: members of the 
priesthood, the Chinese settlers, who pay a com- 
mutation tux, slaves, public functionaries, the 
fathers of three sons liable te ser and those 
who purchase exemption by a fine of from six 
to eight ticals a month, or by furnishing a slave 
ox some other person not subject to the conscrip- 
tion, as a substitute. There is no standiug 
army, ‘The principal force of the Siamese con- 
sists in their elephants; bui. when contrasted with 
Europeans, their army may be said te be con- 
temptible, At Bangkok, there’ is a siumerous 
navy of war-juuks and galleys, built on the Chi- 
nese model, and mounting heavy guns, manned 
by Chinese and other foreigners, 

The public revenue is estimated at about 
3,145,0002 sterling a year; of which sum, the 
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; tax on fruit trees, 65,0002 ; on pepper, 
50,0002; on spirits and gambling, about 57,0002 
each ; the customs, 33,0002, &c. But, exclusive 
of the taxes paid in money or produce, the people 
are subjected to corvées, and other oppressive bur- 
dens. The collectors receive no salary, being 
remunerated by a tithe of the revenue realised: 
an arrangement which generates a varicty of 
abuses. The receipts and expenditare are said 
nearly to balance each other, but there is seldom 
any large sum in the public treasury. 
Religion—The worship of Boodh is nearly uni- 
yersal in the countries lying I. of Hindostan, but. 
the Buddhism of S. is very different from that of 
N, Asia, Gaudama is worshipped in Siam under 
the name of Somona Codom, Every male Siamese 
must enter the priesthood once in his life, though 
he may quit it again at pleasure. The talupoins, 
or priests, live together in monasteries, sometimes 
containing several hundred individuals, endowed 
by the government or by wealt! ‘The 
papal church has maintained missions in Siam 
for nearly 200 years, but there are only about 
2,200 2, Catholics in the country, including $00 
Anamese, and several descendants of Portuguese, 
Neither do the American Baptist and other mis- 
sions appear to have made many prosclytes, 
Manners. —The inhabs. of Siam are decidedly 
lower in civilisation than either the Anamese or 
Birmans, They are less gross, however, in their 
eating than the former, and women are not so 
much degraded amoug them as among the latter, 
‘They are also more generally acquainted with 
reading and writing than the Lirmese, Both 
exes dress nearly alike, and wear fewer clothes 
‘than almost any other semi-civilised people of 
the East: a cotton garment reaching downwards 
| from the loins, with sometimes # scarf across the 
upper part of the body, usually completes the 
Siumese costume, Jewellery and trinkets are 
le used, but the teeth of married women are 
always stained black, They are nearly as much 
addicted to gambling and cockfighting as their 











































Malay neighbours; they are also very fond of 
theutrical entertainments and music, in whieh last. 








they display considerable skill, ‘Their language 
is radically monosyllabic, and cognate with those 
of the Laos Shans and Anamese ; but many words 
have been introduced into it from the Cambojan, 
a polysyllabic language, and the Pali or sacred 
tongue, which last tbe common dialect imitates 
in the form of its written characters, 

As in other Asiatic countries slavery is com- 
mon, and some chiefs have hundreds or even 
thousands of slaves, Some of the conquered dis- 
tricts have been almost depopulated, to bring 
their inhabs, to Siam, and at all times an active 
slave-trade is carried on along the Birman fron- 
tier. Persons are sold into slavery for debt, and 
men may sell their wives and children at plea- 
sure. A common custom is for the master not 
to support his slave, but to allow the latter to 
work for himself for two or three months, to 
supply necessaries for the rest of the year, Chil- 
dren inherit their parents’ bondage. 

History The Siamese are said to possess re- 
cords which go back for 1,000 years; but litthy in 
theit accourts possesses ‘any interest till 15, 
when the first intercourse ef Europeans with 
Siam took place, The Portuguese and Dutch 
had traded with the Siamese for the best part 
of a century, when the first British ship went 
up the Me-nam in 1612, In 1683, Constantine 
Phalcon, a Cephalonian Greek, had found means 
to get himself raised to the dienity of forcien 
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an envoy (the celebrated M. de la Loubére, who; 
gave an excellent description of the country) to 
Siam in 1685, The French were, however, ex- 
pelled the country in 1690; since which time 
numerous wars, either aggressive or defensive, 
with the surrounding states, have been the most 
conspicuous events of Siamese history. 

SIBERIA, a vast territory of N, Asia, belong- 
ing to Russia, which see; and, also, the article 
ASIA, 

SIBKIM, or SIKKIM, a state of N, Hindostan, 
tributary to the British, between the 26th and 
28th degs, N, lat, and about the &8th FE, 
having N. Thibet, E. Bootan, W. Ne 
the Lengal territory, Arca, about sq. 
Pop, estimated at about 166,000, From its si- 
tuation on the 8. slope of the Ilimalaya, its geo- 
graphy and products are nearly similar to those 
of Bootan and Nepaul. It was placed under Bri- 
tish protection in 1816, 

SICILY (an, Sicilia). the largest, finest, most 
important, and most celebrated island of the Me- 
dilerranean, constituting a portion of the kingdom 
of Italy, between lat, 36° 38' and 38° 18’ N., and 
12° 20' and 15° 40’, It-is separated from 
extremity of Italy by the narrow Strait of 
Messina, only 2 m. across, and from Cape Bon 
in Mrica by a channel 85 m, in width, It is of a 
triangular shape, aud was hence, in antiquity, 
sometimes called Triguetra, but. more commonly 
Trinacria, from its terminating in the three pro- 
montories af Boeo (an, Lilyban), Passaro (an, 
Pachynum), and Baro (an. Pelorum). Tt seems 
to have derived its usual name of Sicilia from the 
Sicani_ or Siculi, its earliest inbab. Length, E. 
aud W., about 215 m.; greatest breadth, 150 m, 
Area, 10,510 sq. m. Pop. 2,302,168 in 1862, 

‘The Neptunian or Madonian chain of moun- 
tains stretches from the Straits of Messina, at 
the NE, extremity of the island, along its N. 
coast, to Cape Boeo at its W. extremity. Some of 
its summits are of considerable altitude. It gives 
off several spurs to the §., which, with their 
ramitications, cover a considerable portion of the 
surface, But, exclusive of these, there are son 
mountains which are quite detached from and w 

miected with any system, ‘The prineipal of the 

. the most celebrated of European mou 
ais, near the coast of the island, aud by f 
the loftiest in Sicily, being not less than 10,872 ft. 
above the sea, (Sec ETNA.) ‘There ace some 
extensive plains: the principal is that of Catania, 
at the foot of Etna; the next in point of size 
being those of Milazzo, ‘Terra Nova, Syra 
and that extending along the SW. shore 
100 m, E. of Trapani, The rivers, though gene- 
rally insignificant in. poiut of size, are mostly 
celebrated in classic history or poctry. The prin- 
cipal is the Salso (an, Hémera), which, as well as 
the Platani and Belici, discharges itself on the 
W. coast. The Giaretta (an. Simetus) waters 
the plain of Catania, A great number of small 
brovks and torrents disembogue on the N, coast; 
but none of the rivers are navigable, or otherwise 
available for the purposes of trade. The only 
Jake worth notice is that of Biveri, or Lentini, in 
the plain of Catania, 

Except in some Jow and marshy tracts, the air 
of Sicily is gencrally salubrious, and the climate, 
though rather hot, is, for the most part, delight 
ful, Cold weather is ‘sometimes experienced, but 
the severity of the winter is never such as to 
affect the verdure of the country. Ice and snow 
are never seen except on Etna, and the highest 
summits of the Madonian chain, but the summer 


heats, especially during the prevalence of the 
ie ae SE. scindcare vate ene w annie 
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The range of the thermometer throughout the 
year, at the level of the sea, is from about 36° ts 
110° Fah. ; its mean height being estimated by 
Smyth at °, and that of the barometer at 
2980. Whilst the sun is in the northern signs, 
the sky, although it scldom assumes the deep 
blue tint of the tropics, is, nevertheless, beauti- 
fully clear and serene; but after the autumnal 
equinox the winds become boisterous, and the 
atmosphere heavy and dense; the dews and fogs 
increase, particularly on the coasts, and the rain 
falls in frequent and heavy showers. Sicily has, 
on various occasions, been’ subject. to destructive 
earthquakes, which usually take place towards 
the end of winter. 

The primary rocks in the mountains are prin- 
cipally granite, quartz, and mica. ‘These are 
overlaid in many parts by limestone rocks, and 
most of the lower hill ranges are calcareous, 
abounding with metallic ores, The soil, though 
very various, is almost everywhere endowed with 
the greatest fertility, and Nas been famous alike 
in ancient and mocern times for its extraordinary 
productiveness, Sicily was, in fact, the principal 
granary (horreum) of Rome. It is said by Livy 
to have been ‘Populoque Romano, pace ac bello, 
Jidissimum annone sudsidium, (Lib, xxvii. eap. 
5.) And the third oration of Cicero against 
Verres, or that entitled De Frumento, affords in 
every part the most conclusive proofs of the fer- 
tility of this fine island, and of the great im- 
portance of the supplies of com which it furnished 
to Kome. In some of the valleys the soil consists 
of a rich loam, from 20 to 30 ft. in depth, The 
decomposed volcanic _products scattered over the 
surface of large portions of the country are also 
extremely fruitful, being suitable alike for the 
production of corn, wine and oil, Immense beds 
of sulphur are found in the central and §, parts of 
the island, 

The vegetable products of Sicily embrace nu 
merous tropical as well as European plants. The 
surface has been divided, according to its eleva- 
tion, into the following five regions, each distin- 

ned by its vegetation — 
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Papyrus, Sugar-cane, 
Dateand Dwart Pata,’ 
Olives, Agrumi, 
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Sicily was believed, in antiquity, to have been 
the native country of corn, (Diod, Siculus, lib, v.) 
Homer says of its early inhabitants :— 


‘Untanght to plant, to turn the glebe, and sow, 
‘They ail their products to free nature owe. 
‘The soil untill’d a ready barvest yiclds, 
With wheat and barley wave the golden fields ; 
Spontaneous wines from weighty clusters pow, 
And Jove descends in each prolitic show’r.” 
Pope's Oilyssey, lib. xi. lin. 121. 





Agriculture is said to have originated in the 
island under the auspices of Ceres, But there are 
now few, if any, countries in Europe in which 


that art is in so degraded a state. ‘There seems 
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nitude of its cities, and other circumstances, that 
its population in antiquity must have been much 
larger than in modern tim Indeed, the fair 
presumption seems to be, thafTit must then have 
amonnted to at least from 34 to 4 millions. And 
yet, notwithstanding this greater density of pop., it 
was able to export vast quantities of corn to Italy. 
It does not, however, appear very difficult to ac- 
count for this melancholy change. After the 
overthrow of the Roman power, Sicily was occu- 
pied successively by the Grecks, Saracens, Nor- 
mans, and French, till at Tength it became a 
dependency first of the crown of Spain, and after- 
wards of that of Naples, It is to this dependence, 
and to the introduction of the feudal system by 
the Normans, that its backward state is princi- 
pally to be ascribed, The multiplied abuses which 
grew up in Spain under the reign of Ferdinand 
and his successors of the Austrian line, flouri 
with equal Iuxuriance in Sicily, and 
less destructive of the industry and 
its inhabs, than of those of Spain. Th 
regime has been equally pernicious 
government, the abuses of the feudal 
security, and unequal and arbitrary taxes have 
here, as everywhere else, paralysed ‘industry and 
impoverished the people. But the grand curse of 
Sicilian, as of Sardinian industry, will probably 
be found in the oppressive restrictious that have 
been laid on the exportation of corn, Down to a 
Jate period no corn could be Gl ie without 
leave being obtained from the Real Patrimonio, a 
body that pretended to take an acconnt of the 
crops, and which determined whether there were 
to be any exportation; and in the event of its 






























being allowed, it issued, or rather sald, licences to | 





a few favoured individuals, authori ing them to 
export certain specilied quantities, Even had 
Sicily been ten umes more productive than she 





s 
really is, 
could have flourished under sueh dis 
Luckily, however, these oppressive restraints have 
recently been abolished, and there are no longer 
any obstacles to the free exportation of corm, 

The property of the island was valued in 18114, 
when the English garrison and flcet occasioned a 
great demand, and high prices for produce of all 
kinds, and this valuation has been continued to 
this day, as the basis on which the land and house 
tax (fondiaria) is levied. A rate of 7} per cent. 
on this valuation was first charged, which 
subsequently raised to 124 per cent., at which it is 
now fixed, Though there are in Sicily a very 
considerable number of small proprietors, by far 
the greater part of the land belongs to the church 
amd the nobility, some of whom have very ex- 
tensive and valuable estates, Down to a recent 
period these were held under a system of strict 
entail, and their occupiers, as well as those on the 
estates of the crown and church, usually held 
under triennial leases, and wefe in a state of 
feudal bondage, and subject to numerous exactions 
on the part of their lords. Under such circum- 
stances, even though there had been neither re- 
strictiong on exportation, nor a land-tax, the 
depressed condition of the peasantry, and the low 
state of agriculture, need not be wondered at. 

But there seems no doubt that the dawn of a 
better day has arisen for Sicily in recent times. 
In 1812 and 1838 laws were pasted for the abo- 
lition of the feudal system, and the complete 
emancipation of the peasantry ; and these laws 
were followed up, in 1863, by another, by which 
in future, on the death of any individual possessed 
of an in land, and having more than one 
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vided in equal shares among the other children. 
‘This law, which appears to have been framed on 
the model of that which regulates the succession 
j to property in France, must have nearly similar 
; effects, 

According to an official report of the year 1861, 
the net rental of the surface of the island is valued 
at about two millions and three-quarters sterling, 
and that of the underground at a quarter of a 
million. The sum total of 3,000,000 is divided in 
the ratios of 2, 13, 75, and 910 parts of a thousand 
among the crown, the communes, the church, and 
the landlords generally, in 699,000 lots, cach ave- 
|taging 4leper annum. In 1811 the net rental of 
; the country was declared by the landowners to be 
somewhat, less than 1,000,0002, sterling per annum 
—a sum divided unequally among 2,000 families, 
‘The number of landlords among whom the surface 
| is now divided is about 20,000, and that of mine- 
‘owners 1,000, This change of persons is owing 
| to various measures, the principal of which are the 
abolition of entails, the equal division of the half 
of all properties, and the assignment. to creditors 
j of encumbered estates, During the last century 
nd a half the growth of wealth in Sicily has out- 
stripped the march of population, In 1716 the 
number of inhabitants was 1,200,000, and the value 
of property about 6,000,0007, sterling: in 1748 
the population had risen to 1,300,000 souls, and 
the public wealth to 12,000, 0007, sterling, In 18/1 
the number of inhabitants was 1,800,000, and the 
} Value of property 18,000,0002.: in 1857 the popu- 
; Jation was. 2,200,000, and the amount of wealth 
60,000,0002, Population has therefore aly dou bled 
self, whereas the increase of wealth has been 
nearly tenfold; or, deducting one-third for the 
decreased value of gold, sevenfold in the course of 
150 years, 
lusive of wheat and harley, hemp, flax, and 
eotton are taised with but little labour. The eu- 
ure of the last is said to be exteniling of late years, 
specially in the neighbourhood of Mazzara, It 
is mostly short-stapled, and but. little is exported, 
and that only to Naples and Trieste, It is pro- 
bable, however, that by attention te its culture, 
and the introduction of improved varieties, its qua- 
lity might be improved, and it might become ar 
article of some importance, The sugar-cane was 
formerly a staple product of the S. shore of Sicily. 
But, owing to the introduction of cheaper sugar 
from the W, Indies and Brazil, the culture of the 
cane is now restricted to some small plantations 
near Avola, and will probably, at no distant pe- 
riod, be wholly abandoned. 

The district round Marsala is the principal seat 
of the wine culture; and, thanks to the exertions 
of some English capitalists established in that city, 
the production of wine is become an important 
branch of industry, and it forms a principal article 
of export. (Sce Marsava.) Vines are generally 
treated as in France, being cut low, and not fes- 
tooned along other trees, as in 5, Italy, But, 
except in the English establishments, little care 
is in gencral bestowed on the vintage: the wine- 
press is a very rude machine, and in some districts 
it is altogether wanting, the process of crushing 
the grapes being performed in large vats, by the 
treading of barefooted peasants. Along the N. 
coast, the mountain slopes and valleys are almost, 
wholly covered with olive groves, though else- 
where they are rare, and do not farnish sufficient 
oil for the inhabs, But for the imperfections in 
the mode of its preparation, the oil of Sicily would 
be excellent. The olives, however, are permitted 
to hang on the tree {ill they come off with shaking, 
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oil becomes pungent and rancid, and though fit for 
the lamp, is totally unfit for the table. It is only 
near the capital, and in a few other places, that a 
more improved process is followed, Lemons and 
oranges, which grow luxuriantly, are of excellent | 
quality, well adapted for long voyages, and, when 

intended for exportation, are collected with more 
care than any other agricultural product. They 
are largely exported, and are altogether high! 
important. Almonds, pistachios, dates, madd 
the barilla plant, hazel-nuts, the Ricinus palma, | 
or castor-oil plant, saffron, and tobacco, might all | 
be raised in any quantity; but their culture is, for 
the most part, ucglected, or ill-conduated. ‘The | 
mulberry is grown in the vicinity of Messina, and; 
in the NE. part of the island, but the produce of ; 
silk does not exceed 400,000 Ibs, a year, The! 
manna ash is grown near the capital, and manna 
not being monopolised by the governmentin Sicily, 
asin Naples, it might be'a profitable article of trade 
if there were any public enterprise. Liquorice is 
found growing wild in several parts of the island, 
and considerable quantities of juice are exported. ! 
‘The culture of shumac is more attended to, and i 
it forms a principal article of export. Potatoes, | 
which have been introduced during the present | 
century, are become a principal article in the dict | 
of the peasantry. 

‘The want of improved means of communication | 
is one of the greatest drawbacks on agriculture. 
Recently a line of railway has been constructed 
from Messina to Catania, Girgenti, and Palermo; 
but good ordinary roads, except in the vicinity of | 
Palermo and other great towns, are all but un- 
known, and the only mode of travelling is by 

* means of the éettiga, a kind of fly without wheels, 
holding two persons, and carried like a sedan 
chair by two mules, one before aud the other 
behind. 

Formerly there were only certain ports from 
which corn couid be exported, a limitation which 
gave rise to the establishment at these ports of 
public magazines, ot caricatori, where the corn 
may be deposited till an opportunity occurs of 
shipping it off. Provided it be of good quality, 
and be brought in immediately after harvest, or, 
at farthest, in August, it is warehoused free of 
expense; what it gains in bulk after that period 
(abou 5 per cent.) being sufficient to defray all 
expenses, ‘The receipt of the earieator, or keeper 
of the magazine, is negotiable like a bill of ex- 
change, and is the object of speculative purchases 
ou the exchange at Palermo and Messina, accord- 
ing to the expected rise or fall in the price of corn. 
‘The depositor of a quantity sells it in such por 
tions as he pleases, the whole being faithfully 
accounted for, The public magazines, in some 
parts of the island, are either excavations into 
calcareous rocks, or holes in the ground shaped 
like a bottle, walled up, and made water-proof, 
containing each about 300 salme of corn, or about 
2,250 English bushels, ‘Fhe neck of the bottle is 
hermetically closed with a stone fastened with 
xypsum, Corn may be thus preserved for an in- 
definite length of time; at least it has been found 
in perfectly good condition after the lapse of a 
century, 

The rearing of live stock occupies even less at- 
tention than tillage. In general, the horses, males, 
and asses of Sicily are small and ill made; the 
nuules of Modica and the asses of the Pantellarian 
breed being exceptions. The Tunis, or reddish- 
Lrown, and long-horned breed of cattle, are large, 
strong, and well formed, and there is a good breed 
of guats, But the sheep, exeepting a few Merino 

very inferior, and their wool is used ! 
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Hogs are of the worst poasible breed. Forests, 
owing to waste and mismanagement, have almost 
disappeared, except on the flauks of Etna and on 
some of the N. motintains. Staves for wine casks, 
and ship timbcr, are mostly imported from other 
countries, and even fire-waod is scarce, 

‘The fisheries are chiefly conducted by corpora- 
tions of fishermen, or monied individuals, That 
at Palermo employs, during the season, from 900 
to 1,000 boats, and 3,500 fishermen, and the pro- 
duee is valued at from 20,0002, to 25,0002 a year, 
‘The fishermen of Palermo belong to two corpora 
tions, each of which has a physician, surgeon, 
chaplain, and other officers, who are paid from a 
fund raised by a subscription from each member, 
of about 3 per cent, on his share of the produce, 
This fund is also applied to the relief of members 
and other general purposes. Tunnies, the fish 
principally caught on the Sicilian coasts, are taken 
as in other parts of Southern Staly, ‘This valuable 
fish, which was in great. request in antiquity, as 
well as in modern times, is of large dimensions, 
being generally from 4 to 8 ft, in length, with a 
nearly equal girth, Its flesh is highly nutritious, 
‘The shoals of tunny 
in the year. ‘The tonnare, or fishing establish- 
ments, on the Sicilian coasts, are more extensive 
and yaluable than those in any other part of the 
Mediterranean, The nets belonging to the one in 
the Bay of Palermo are so very strong as to be 
able to arrest the progress of a ship when under 
sail. The fishery of the sword-tish is confined 
chiefly to the Straits of Messina, and the anchovy 
and pilchard fisheries to Siculania, Lentini has 
some trade in botarga, made of the roe of the 
taullet, The evral fishery, near Bona, in Africa, 
is principally frequented ‘by fishermen from Tra 
pani, at which city the coral is polished, and 
brought for exportation to Catania, Naples, and 
Leghorn, 

The minerals of Sicily are important and va- 
luable, Sulphur ranks first; it is found in great 
quantities imbedded in blue marl, or in gypsum 
and limestone, over most of the central and 8. 
parts of the island. The sulphur mines have been 
wrought for upwards of 300 years; but it is only 
since 1820 that any extraotdinary quantity has 
been prepared for exportation, Subsequently to 
1833, the trade with this country increased so 
much that the export of sulphur to the United 
Kingdom rose from 19,122 tons in the above year 
to 38,654 tons in 1838, In the latter year, however, 
the Neapolitan government granted toa French 
company the monopoly of the trade in sulphur, 
the production of which was to be limited to 
600,000 quintals, to be supplied to the company 
by the proprictors of the mines at certain fixed 
prices, on condition of the latter paying to the 
government a bonus of 400,000 Neapolitan ducats 
a year, It is needless to dwell on the impolicy 
and absurdity of such a project. Instead of at- 
tempting to limit the export of sulphur, govern- 
ment should have given it every possible facility ; 
and taking the export, under a free system, at 
only 1,500,000 quintals, it would have yielded, at 
the low duty of 2s, a ewt. on export, a larger sum 
than was to be paid by the company for their 
monopoly. Luckily, however, a firm remonstrance 
by England occasioned the suppression of the mo- 
nopoly, and the duty on its export having been 
wholly repealed in 1846, the shipments are now 
very extensive, Some sulphur mines are wrought 
by English speculators with machinery brought 
from England, and workmen from Wales, Com- 
wall, and Scotland ;.but in most of the other mines 
the processes are rude, and, in melting, a preat 
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to the destruction of the surrounding vegetation. 
Sicily furnishes saltpetre of excellent quality, in 
sufticient quantity for her own consumption, but, 
from want of enterprise, none is produced for 
exportation, Rock salt, bitumen, gypsum, and 
marble of different kinds are found in various 
places; and good salt is made at Trapani and 
other coast tawns, There are also ores of copper, 
lead, mercury, and iron; but y few of these 
we wrought, ‘There arc no iron foundcries in the 
island; and iron and tin goods are principally im- 
ported from England, lead from Spain, and steel 
from Germany, 

Jn some of the principal cities there are a few 
mannfactures of silk, woollen, cotton, and Jinen 
stuffs, the cotton and woollen yarn being impor- 
ted from Naples and Salerno, A Snecessful attempt 
Jias of late been made at ‘Trapani to spin low nos. 
of cotton twist by steam power; and 
iy making, both at. Palermo and Me 
manufacture of ordinary printed mustins and suc 
Tike articles. At Palermo there are also oil-cloth 
and glass factories, Tut both glass and oil-cloth, 
with cotton and coarse woollen goods, India hand- 
kerchiefs, crapes, and earthenware are principally 
supplied by England; tine woollens, printed cot- 
tons, and silk goods come from France and Bel- 
ginm ; Germany and Holland send the principal 
part of the linen goods; paper and Swiss goods 




























are, amparted from Genoa; and dye woods and | 


colonial products come direct from America. 

‘The subjoined table shows the total value of the 
ioporis and exports of the island of Sicily, from 
and to various countries, im each of the years 1862 
aud 181 
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freee o| te), oe 
United States | 259,200" 302,698 25,018 
On the Baltic, ) | ‘ 
Botigium, and 339,197] 309,41 172,443) 
Germany H 
France". |, 761,863: 452,648, 499,819 
beeereaete4 } F eae 749,460) 
Italian States .| 399,354 372,998] 11) 


(Other Countries| 563,179 172,941] 175,32 








Total —. 3,267,679 2,853,9: 
‘Accounts are kept in ducats=3s, 52d. of 10 
tarini; the tari=41d,, equivalent to 10 bajoechi, 
of 2 geani and § piccioli he of 30 
tarini— 10s. 3d. The Ib=-7 Jb, Eng. ; the salma 
of wheat, &e.= 7} Eng. bushels. The palmo=10 
jnches 8 lines Eng.; the braceio=3 palmi; the 
palmi, 

Government —The feudal system was introduced 
into Sicily by Count Roger, soon after the expul- 
sion of the Saracens, in 1072. He also established 
a representative assembly, or parliament, which 
subsisted, notwithstanding the many changes the 
island has undergone, down to our own times. 
This assembly consisted of 3 estates, or braccivs. 
‘The first, or braccio ecelesiustico, comprised 66 
prelates, abbots, and other elengymen ; the second, 
ur braceio militare, comprised 227 nobles, anong 
whom were 58 princes, 27 dukes, and 37 marquises, 
but the larger portion of the nobiity had no scat 
in the assembly: the third, or braccio demaniale, 
comprised 43 representatives of as many Sree 
downs, ‘The prince of Butero was hereditary 
president of the assembly, It is ebvions, from 

tatement, that the nobles and clergy had an 
favttc in this assembly: and 



































































SICILY 


of the landed property of the island made the suh- 
stantial and real equal to the numerical ascend- 
aney of those two classes, the establishment of 
mujorats and entails, and the servitude of the 
peasantry, who were in the most absolute state of 
dependency on their lords, interested the latter in 
the support of abuses that opposed insurmountable 
obstacles to the public prosperity. No wonder, 
therefore, that the Sicilian parliament should have 
failed in producing the advantages which moderns 
are accustomed to ascribe to such institutions; and 
that it should, in fact, have become a bulwark for 
the defence and protection of the most oppressive 
and odious privileges. 

‘The crown was quite as anxious as the burghers 
to limit the privileges of the Lraccio militare, pro- 
i vided that could be done withont extending the 
privileges of the people in a constitutional point 
of view. But not daring to openly attack so 
| powesful a body, it fell upon the device, worthy 
“of the bigoted’ and imbecile government of old 

Spain, of ining the industry’ of the country by 
4s yestriclions on the exportation of its pro- 

















}dtice, that it might, jn this way, impoverish the 
barons. 


This wretched system was 
and Sicily 
prey to every sort of abuse, At length, in 1812, 
a Rew constitution was established, under the 
auspices of Lord William Bentinck, commander of 
the British forces in the island, Under this eon- 
stitution, which was formed on the model of that 
of England, the legislative power was vested in 
the king, and in an upper house consisting of 
barons and bishops, and a lower house elected by 
the people. Unuckily, however, Sicily was nut 
in a condition suitable for the working of such a 
form of government. ‘The upper house had every 
thing to lose, the lower every thing to gain; 
and though some members of the. former saw the 
nedicncy or rather necessity of yielding up in- 
tious privileges aud making timely reforms, the 
jfar greater number were (irmly oppesed to wl 
j innovation. Under such circumstances no iin- 
' provements could be effected; and the constitu- 
tion becoming unpopular with all parties, the 
crown had little ditticwlty in effecting its abolition 
in 1816, and in establishing a nearly arbitrary 
system of government, Since then, and up to the 
year [860, when Sicily became annexed to the 
kingdom of Ita the administration of 
‘ily remained assimilated to that. of Naples. 
‘The Roman Catholic is the established religion, 
but others are tolerated. There are about 58,000 
| Greeks in the iskimd, ehiefly living in the Pranc 
t dei Greci, near Palermo, and a few thousand Jews, 
There are 3 archbishoprics, those of Palermo, 
Messina, and Monreale; 10 bishopries, and priests 
in all the communes, The church is chiefly 
maintained by revenucs derived from landed ¢s- 
tates, ‘There are numerous monasteries; and the 
education of the Jower classes is almost wholly in 
the hands of the clergy. Palermo and Catania 
have flourishing universities, both of which have 
had many distinguished individuals among their 
professors: there are colleges and academies in 21 
towns, and primary and secondary schools ineach 
commune, In these popular schools, besides read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic, the pupils are taught 
linear drawing and the geography of Sicily, In 
the prov. of Catania the method of mutual instruc- 
tion has been adopted. There are several Jesuits’ 
schools,3 episcopal academies for divinity students, 
and boarding schools for the nobility at Palermo, 
Femates are usually educated in convents till they 
are 18 or 20 years of age. Some scientific journals 
are published, especially at Catania, a city distin- 
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SICILY 


its. inkabs, Sicily has numerous hospitals and 
other public institutions, but they are said te be 
generally ill-conducted. In most large towns 
there is a monte-di-pieta, or government pawn- 
bank. 

Each intendancy is under the control of a pre- 
fect, with a council and secretary; and each dis- 
trict under a sub-intendant, council, and seeretary 
‘The head beard of police for the island, which sat 
at Palermo, has been dissolved, and the intendants 
and sub-intendants now communicate directly with 
the Italian ministry, Each conununity is under 
a syndic elected by the inhabitants from among 
their number, Fn each commune, and ewery quar- 
ter of the principal cities, there is a conciliatore 
nominated by the goverumeut on the recom: 
dation of the inhabs 
in disputed matters not exceeding the value of 6 
dueats; a judge for cach eircondario resides in 
every principal town, and each intendancy has a 
ci tribuual with a president, three judges, 
altoruey-gencral, and a chancellor; and a superi 
criminal tribunal, The superior courts in the 
tendaneies of Palermo, Catania, and Messina 
at once civil and criminal tribunals, and have si 
judges each, That at Palermo has the supreme 
jurisdiction throughout the island. 

Inhabitants —Vhe Sicilians are of middle sta- 
ture, well made, with dark eyes and coarse black 
hair; their features are better than their cor 
plexions; and they attain maturity and begin to 
decline earlier than the inhabs, ore northern 
regious, ‘They are cheerful, inquisitive, and fan- 
cial, with a redundance of unmeaning compli- 
meuts, showing they are not so deficient in natural 
talents as in their due cultivation. ‘Their delivery 
is vehement, rapid, full of action, and their ge 
enlation violent: the latter is so siguilicant 
almost to possess the powers of speech, and ani- 
mates them with a peculiar vivacity, borderiu 
however, rather on conceit than wit, on farce th: 
humour. The upper classes are incorrigibly indo- 
lent, and fond to excess of titles and other marks 
of distinetion, his love of ostentation is so in- 
yeterate that the poorer nobility and gentry are 
penurious to an extreme in their domestic arrange- 
ments, and almost starve Uiemselyes to be able to 
appear abroad in the evening with a mean and 
poverty-stricken equipage. Notwithstanding the 
cnergies of the peasantry are impaired by the mi 
ness of the climate, aud the multiplied oppre: 
of which they are the victims, they may be 
as compared with the apper classes, to be indus- 
trious: they are also sober, but passionate, igno- 
rant, credulous, and superstitious, They are, how- 
ever, bigots rather than fanatics, aud are civil and 
kind to such heretical strangers as may be thrown 
in their way. ‘There is a great want of keepi 
and of comfort, even in the best hous and 
them, and everywhere, there is a want of clean- 
liness, 

Sicily carly became the seat of many flourishing 
Greek ‘colonies, of which Syracuse and Agrigen- 
tum were the most celebrated. At a subsequent 
period it was the scene of an obstinate and length- 
ened contest between the Carthaginizns and 
Romans, and became the first and most valuable 
acquisition made by the latter beyond the limits 
.of Italy. After the fall of the Western empire, it 
was successively held by the Vandals, the Goths, 
and the Greek emperors, till ; when it was 
evertun by the Saracens, In 1072 it was taken 
by the Normans, who, as already scen, established 
the feudal system, and kept possession of the 
island till the establishment of the Swabian dy- 
nasty, in 1194, In i265 Charles of Anjou becar 
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John of Procida, known by the name of the 
‘Sicilian Vespers,’ 29h March, 1282, put an etl 
to the sway of the Angevines, It soon after be- 
came a dependency of Spain, and was governed 
by Spanish viceroys till 1706, when a popular 
revolution annexed it to Austtia, By the peace 
of Utrecht, in 1711, it w: ded to Vietor Ama- 
deus of Savoy, who, in 1720, was compelled by 
the emperor Charles VI. to exchange it for Sar- 
divia, In 1734 the Austrians were driven out by 
the Spaniards, and the infant Don Carlos was 
then crowned king of the Two Sicilics, While 
the continental dominions of Naples were held by 
Napoleon, Palermo was the residence of the court, 
the island being defended by an English fleet and 
gartison, An insurrection that broke out in 182 
was speedily suppressed by the Austrians, Sull, 
however, there was a great deal of dissatisfaction 
in the island, and a strong desire for a more liberal 
ystem of government. The party favourable to 
the independence of Sicily, taking advantage of 
the excitement occasioned by the French revolu- 
tion of February, 1848, summoned a parliament, 
which, by a resolution agreed to on the 13th April, 
1818, formally deposed the house of Bourbon from 
the throne, declaring at the same time that Sicily 
would form herself ito a constitutional monarchy 
ander a sovercign of her own choice. Conform- 
ably to this declaration, the throne was subse~ 
ently offered to the Duke of Genoa, second son 
of the King of Sardinia, But the sicilians lacked 
the courage and ability to defend the new order of 
things, an@ for a while were again brought by 
force under the rule of the Neapolitan Bourbons, 
Sicily finally liberated itself from this yoke in 
1860. On the ist of October of this year, ‘General 
Garibaldi, at the head of a small body of insur- 
gents, defeated the royalist army, 30,000 meu 
strong, at the Volturno, and soun alter the whole 
of the island was freed, ‘and annexed to the king- 
dom of Italy. 

SIDMOUTH, a sea-port, market town, and par. 
of England, co, Devon, hand. E, Budleigh, on the 
Sid. at its mouth in the English Channel, 135 m. 
ESE eter, Area of par. 1,970 acres, Pop. of 
par. 3334 and of town, 2,572 in 1861, The town 
is situated between two steep ranges of hills, which 
enclose it oo every side except the S., where it is 
open to the sea. From its sheltered situation, 
freedom from fogs, and the beauty of its surround- 
ing scenery, Sidmouth has long been a favourite 
watering-place, and was frequently visited by 
George LLL, his queen, and court. ‘The port was 
formerly of some consequence, but being eboked 
up by sand, it is now accessible only by small 
vessels, The sands, however, have contributed to 
its popularity as a bathing-place; and it has a 
handsome promenade on the beach, warm baths, 
| good assembly, reading, and biliard rooms, and 
sual at such places for 
the accommodation of visitors, The parish chureh, 
an ancient building, belonged, in the thirteenth 

to St. Michael’s monastery in Normandy 
it contains a monument to Dr, Currie of Liver- 
pool, the first biographer of Burns, ‘There are 
Baptist, Independent, and Unitarian chapels, a 
national school, several charities for the relief of 
the poor, and a theatre. Petty sessious for this and 
the neighbouring pars. are held monthly at. Sid- 
! mouth; and ceurts leet and baron, at which the 
: peace-officers are chosen, are held annually. Sid- 
! mouth gives the title of viscount to the Addington 
family. Markets on Saturdays, Fairs, Easter 
Monday and Tuesday, and third Monday in Sept, 
for cattle. 

SIENA, or SLENNA (an. Serna Julia), a city 
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188 
three small hills, between two tributaries of the 
Ombrone, 30 m. §. by E. Florence, on the railway 
from Florence to Rome. Pop, 22,624 in 1862. 
The neighbouring country is rugged and naked ; 
but the city itself is embosomed in trees, and en- 
tered by a fine averiue, which gives it an agreeable 
and imposing appearance from without, Its streets, 
however, are narrow, steep, and uneven; and its 
houses, though often dignified with the title of 
palaces, are built of brick, and are nowise remark- 
able for their architecture. ‘lhe inhabitants are 
active, intelligent, and industrious, The principal 
public building is the cathedral, a vast, and, on 
the whole, magnificent Gothic edifice, founded in 
the thirteenth century, though net wholly of one 
date, and built in alternate courses of black and 
white marble. Over the arche: 
nave is a series of the heads ef popes; and the 
pavement is a kind of mosaic-work, much of which 
iy very beautiful. ‘The sacristy is adprned with a 
history of Pope Pius IL, partly painted by Raphael 
at a very early age, ani partly from his d 
and in the same room is a most beautiful ai 
group of the Three Graces. Under this building 
is a subterranean church, which, if the cathedral, 
as is affirmed, stand on the site of a temple of 
Minerva, is most probably of remote antiquity. 
The churches of St. Dominico and St. Catherine, 
the hospital, city hall, and theatre, are worth 
notice. ‘The city hall is in the great piazza, a 
sloping semicircular space, laid out in walks, orna- 
mented with statues, and forming the principal 
lnunge of the inhabitants, The citadel, facing 
the main street, has an esplanade and ramparts, 
planted with trees, which also form favourite pub- 
lie walks, ‘The antiquities include a Roman gate, 
the remains of ancient walls, and it has a fountain 
celebrated in Dante's ‘Tuferno,’ and several good 
public and private galleries of paintings. 
Sienna has some reputation ax a scat 
Its university, fonnded in 1830, has a Library of 
25,000 vals,, and about twenty professors. Its im- 
nortance has greatly declined; but it is still cele- 
Prated as a school of medicine, and may have 
about 300 pupils. It has, also, an ecclesiastical 
and several other scmiuaries, and various aca- 
demies and learned societies, among which last are 
the Rozzi and Jntronati, considered the oldest 
establishments of their kind in Europ The 
Sienese pique themselves on speaking the Tuscan 
language in its greatest purit; 
Sienna, which is an archbishop’s see, has about 
forty woollen factories, besides manufactures of 
s, paper, and leather, Its chief trade is, how 
ever, in corn and other agricultural produce, and 
the marble of its vicinity. Augustus sent thither 
a Roman colony, previously to which this city 
appears to have been insignificant, though boustir 
of yery high antiquity. In the middle age 


















































ta 
was, like Pisa ani Florence, the cap. of a republic, 
constantly at war with its neighbours ; and it was 
generally flourishing and independent, till Philip 





TL of Spain took and conferred it, with its terri- 
tory, on Cosmo I, of Florence, The French took 
jt in 1808; and, previously to 1814, it was the 
cap. of the dép. of Ombrone, No fewer than 
cn popes, including Pius LL. Gregory VIL, and 
‘Alexander HL, with Socinus, and other eminent 
individuals, have been nazives of Sienma. 
SIERRA LEONE, a celonial ettablishment of 
Great Britain, on the W. of Africa, consist 
ing of a peninsula, about 25 m, im Jength N. and 
$.. washed by the Atlantic on the NW. and S., 
and partially bounded on the E. by a bay formed 


by the Sierra J.cone river. Free ‘Town, the cap, 
a Bae” eel ee RO VEY AT’. 
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SIERRA LEONE 


41,806, only 131 of whom—100 males and 31 fe- 
males—were Europeans. The peninsula consists 
principally of a range of conical mountains, from 
2,000 to 3,000 ft, in height, surrounded by a belt 
of level ground, from 1 to 5 m, in breadth, This 
is probably the most unhealthy situation in which 
Enropeans have ever attempted to establish a 
settlement. The principal characteristic of the 
climate is its extreme humidity. There are two 
seasons, the wet and the dry. At Sierra Leone 
and the Isles de Loss, the former extends from 
May to Nov., and at the Gambia from June to 
Sept. or Oct., and is always ushered in and carried 
off by tornadoes. Nothing can exceed the gloomi- 
ness of the weather during this period: the hills 
are wrapped in impenetrable fogs, and the rain 
falls in such torrents as to preclude all exercise and 
amusement out of doors, At this period fi 
nearly every type, dysenteries, liver complain! 
and other diseases, usually make their appearances 
though they are so prevalent at all times that 
they can scarcely be said to belong exclusively to 
any season, 

The colony was founded in 1787, partly as a 
commercial establishment, but more from mi: 
taken and ill-considered notions of humanity. 
Being intended to consist principally of free 
blacks, who were to be instructed in the Christian 
religion, and in the arts of Europe, it was sup- 
posed it would become, as it were, a focus whence 
civilisation might be diffused among the sur- 
rounding tribes. About 1,200 free negroes who, 
having joined the royal standard in the American 
war, were obliged, at the termination of that. 
contest, to take refuge in Nova Scotia, were con- 
veyed thither in 1792, To these were afterwards 
added the Maroons from Jamaica; and, since the 
legal abolition of the slave trade, the negroes 
taken in the captured vessels, and liberated by 
the mixed commission courts, have been carried. 
to the colony. But the efforts made to introduce 
order and industrious habits, and to lay the 
foundations of civilisation amongst the blacks, 
though prosecuted at an enormous expense of 
blood and treasure, have been signally unsuccess- 
ful, And this, after all, is the orly result that 
could have been rationally anticipated, The 
laziness of the blacks has been loudly comptained 
of, but without reason. Men are not industrious 
without a motive; and most of those motives 
that stimulate all classes in colder climates to 
engage in laborious employments, are unknown 
to the indolent inhabs. of this burning region, 
where clothing is of little importance, and all but. 






























‘dispensed with, where sufficient supplies of food 


may be obtained with comparatively little exer- 
tion, and where more than half the necessaric 
and conveniences of Europeans would be positive 
incumbrances, And had tt been otherwise, what 
progress could a colony be expected to make, 
into which there are annually imported thousands 
of liberated negroes, who, if’ not wholly incapable 
of civilisation, are, at all events, in the lowest 
stage of barbarism? The hopelessness of making 
any benelicial change in the character and con- 
dition of the blacks, by keeping up this most pes- 
tilential establishment, is now so very apparent, 
that it may be hoped it will be speedily aban 
doned. 

Commercially considered, Sierra Leone appears 
to quite as little advantage as in other points of 
view. The country round the settlement consists 
of a vast and all but impenctrable forest, only 
smail patches of which have been cleared and 
cultivated, The principal articles of export con- 
bP ened anal ane ‘wed arith aetire.. nalts wi 














SIGMARINGEN 


value is inconsiderable. The great article of 
export is palm oil. . 

The subjoined statement shows the total value 
of the imports and exports in the six years 


1856-63. 


| Years 





Imports 





1856 
1857 
1858 
1860 
1862 
1863 





The government of Sierra Leone consisted, 
until May, 1863 gavernor and a legislative 
council, comprising the bishop of Sierra Leone, 
the chief ju the colonial secretary, the 
collector of customs, and one or two others ap- 
pointed by the crown, By a new charter issued 
at that date (May 27, 1863), an executive council 
was rented, composer of four members nominated 
by the crown, and the legislative council was 
made to consist af the members of the executiy 
council, and others appointed by the crown. 
The chief justice presides in the supreme court of 
Jaw, held alternately in the course of the year at 
the different stations under his command; and 
there are mixed commission courts for the adju- 
dication of vessels taken in the slve trade. The 
colony is subdivided into 6 districts and about 16 
parishes, in each of which are one or mare schools 
on the Lancastrian or the national system, ‘The 
total public revenne, in 1863, amounted to 37,1902, 
and the expenditure to the same sum. There 
was little increase in the revenue in the course of 
ten years previous to 1863, 

Sierra Leone was ceded _to Great Britain in 
1787 by the native chiefs, Four years afterwards 
a charter was granted to a company, under the 
name of the ‘ Sierra Leone Company.’ In 1800 a 
grunt was made to the company, by letters 
patent, of the peninsula, and a court of directors 
of the company was empowered to appoint a) 
governor and council, the former having power 
to enact laws: this state of things lasted 7 years, 
when the colony was transferred back to the 
crown, In 1862 a large tract of country, called 
Sherboro, was handed over by treaty’ to the 
colony, 

SIGMARINGEN (HOHENZOLLERY). 
mcrly one of the minor principalities of Ge 
but, since 1849, united to Prussia, togeth 
the prineipality of Hohenzollern-Hechingen. J 
Sigmaringen is separated into two portions by 
HL-Hechingen : its $, portion is watered by the 
Danube, and the N. by the Neckar, It has an 
area of 40 sq. m. Except in the S.gthe soil is 
generally poor; still, however, rather®more corn 
is grown than is required for home consumption, 
Potatoes, flax, and fruits are also grown; but the 
chief weulth of the state consists of its timber, 
cattle, and hogs. The rarai population is partly 
oecupied in manufacturing cotton and linen 
cloths, and hardware. 

Hohenzollem-Hechingen has an area of 120 
sq. m. It is mostly mountainous, and cattle 
breeding forms the chief occupation of the in- 
habitants. Both the territories of Hohenzollern- 
Sigmaringen and H.-Hechingen were made over 
to Prussia in return for a life-rent to be paid to the 
former princes, representatives of a branch of the 
house of Hohenzollern, from which the kings of 

ia are descended, i 
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Posen, E. Poland and Cracow, S, Austrian Silesia, 
Moravia, and Bohemia, and W, Saxony and 
Brandenburg. It lies between 49° 40° and 52° NX. 
lat., and 149 25’ and 18° 12" FE. long., and has an 
oblong shape, extending NW. and SE. about 
24m. Arca, 15,711 sq. m. Pop. 8,390,804 in 
1861. Principal towns, Breslau, Liegnitz, Glogan, 
Gorlitz, Neisse, Glatz, and Oppeln, It is divided 
into three regencies, and these again into 57 
circles, Surface ragged and mountainous along 
its S. and SW, frontier, but in other parts it is 
either fiat, or but slightly undulating; this is par- 
ticularly the case on the E. side of the Oder, The 
river now mentioned traverses the whole length 
of Silesia, and being navigable for barges almost 
to the extreme §. limits of the province, it forms 
a valuable channel of communication. The other 
great rivers, the afiucnts of the Oder, are the two 
Neisses and the Bober on the S,, and the Mala- 
pane and Bartsch on the N, Soil various, hein 
In many parts loamy and highly producti 
and in parts marshy and sandy. Great part of 
the regency of Oppeln is covered: by vast forests. 
Principal products, corn, flax, and hemp, pro- 
duced in yery large quantities : the stack of sheep 
amounts to about 2,800,000 head: wool, of a 
very superior quality, now forms, next to linen, 
the'principal article of export from the province : 
among the other products are beet-root sugar, 
timber, madder, tubaceo, and silk in small quan- 
tities. Silesia is rich in mineral products, Coal 
is found in many parts, particularly in the 
vicinity of Schweidnitz and Neisse, ‘There are 
also valuable mines of iron, lead, zine, and copper. 
Manufactures are important and valuable, Linen 
is the principal product; but, for some years past, 
it has been declining, the cotton manufacture 
having grown up in the interval to a considerable 
state of advancement, ‘fhe woollens manufactured 
are gencvally coarse, but they employ @ consider- 
able number of hands, The condition of the 
inbabs. of this prov. has been vastly improve, 
both as respects their command over the nece: 
saries and conveniences of life, and their intelli- 
gence, since they became subjects of Prussia, An 
intelligent observer, speaking of Silesia, observes 
(Germany and the Germans, vol. i), In a 
country where linen is a staple commodity, the 
majoriiy of the men are weavers, which’ trade 
they often exercise in conjunction with their em- 
ployment as agriculturists ; and the women, with- 
out exception, are spinners of flax, for we fre- 
quently see the better classes pursuing their thread- 
making occupation, not only in the saloon but in 
the promenade, and the lower orders in their 
huts and on the high road, even while their 
heads are heavily ladeu with provisions for the 
market; but instead of the wheel they use the 
distaff, which, I was informed, was the prime 
cause of the superior excellence of the Silesian 
linev, as the thread is by this process rendered 
more soft, round, and less inclined to break. 
There is, however, a wide difference between the 
inhabs, of Silesia descended from German co- 
lonists and the native Slavonians, particularly 
those who people the districts on the frontiers of 
Poland, The former are industrious, cleanly, and 
manufacturing; while the latter are debased by 
ignorance, mendicity, and superstition ; they also 
resemble theiz® neighbours the Poles, not only in 
their language, which is a species of Polish pateis, 
but in their sheepskin jackets and greasy kappstas, 
neither of which are ever allowed to contaminate 
soap and water. Another point of similarity is 
their inordinate attachment to bedka, and a deep 
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characterises both than their humiliating mode of 
acknowledging a kindness, their expression of 
gratitude being the servile ‘Upadam do nog’ (I 
fall at your feet); which is no figure of speech, 
for they will literally throw themselves down and 
kiss your feet for the trifling donation of a few 
halfpence. Ifow abject is the state to which 
feudal vassalage and superstition have reduced 
this people’ 

SILISTRIA (Turk. Distra), a fortified city of 
European Turkey, proy. Bulzaria, cap. sanjiak, on 
the Danube, 63 m, ENE, Rustehuk. Pop, estim, 
at 20,000. ‘The town is ill-laid out, and many of 
the houses are in ruins. The citadel, several 
mosques and public baths, and a lange bonding 
warehouse and custom-house are the chief build- 
ings, The inhabitants exchange timber and cat- 
tle with the Wallachians for salt and hemp; but 
their trade is not of much conseqaence, Near the 
city are the remains of some fortifications thrown 
up during the Byzantine empire, 

SIMBIRSK, a government of European Russia, 
on doth sides the Wolga, having N. the govern- 
ment. of Kasan, E, Orenbourg, 8. Saratoff, and W. 
Penza and Nijegorod, Area, 28,000 sq.m. Pop. 
1,140,978 in 1858, It consists of a gently undu- 
lating plain, having a black and generally very 
fertile soil. Besides the Wolga, it is watered by 
the Sura and other affiuents of the former, Cli- 
mate in extremes, the summer being hot, and the 
winter cold, ‘The Wolga is annually frozen over 
for about five months, Rye, wheat, and other 
grain are raised in quantities more than sufficient 
Jor the consumption, Lemp is largely cultivated, 
with flax, tobacco, and poppies. Except among 
the Kalmucks, the rearing of cattle is not much 
attended to, In the N. forests are abundant, 
Distilleries miumerous; and, besides the cvarse 
goods manufactured by the peasants, there are 
establishments for the manufacture of cloth, coarse 
linen and canvass, and coverlets, with glass- 
works, soap and candle-works, 

Srminsk, the capital of the above government, 
ot the Wolga, on an isthmus between it and the 
Sviaga, lat. 4° 18 49” N., long, 48° 22/15" 
Pop. 28,275 in 1858. ‘The town’ stands partly on 
am eminence, which commands a fine view, and 
partly on a plain, Streets broad and straight; 
houses mostly of wood, but neat and commocious 
inside, ‘There are numerous churches, which, with 
one exception, are all of stone, and two convents. 
‘The town is in a fertile country; and, besides 
large quantities of corm, exports the produce of 
the fisheries on the Wolga. It is a good deal re- 
sorted to by the surrounding nobility. 

SUIMPHEROPOL, or AKMETCUET, a town 
of Buropean Russia, in the Crimea, of which it 
the capital, 40 m, NE. Sevastopol. Pop. 5,980 in 
1858, The town stands in a fine but not very 
healthy situation on the river Salghir, and con- 
sists of two parts, one new, built by the Russians, 
in the European style, the other, old and occupied 
hy the Tarte ‘Phe streets in the former are 
wide and regular, and it contains the government. 
oftiees and a cathedral. Within the last few 
years some improvements have been made in the 
Yartar part of the town, but the streets continue 
to be narrow, crooked, and filthy, and it has a 
mean, miserable appearance, # 

The celebrated traveller and naturalist Pallas 
lived for fifteen years in this town. It was his 
own wish to emigrate thither; and to enable him 
to gratify it, the empress Catherine IT, made bim 
a present of an estate in the best part of the 
peninsula, Dut being cut off from the seciety he 
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country and with the climate he had so highly 
panegyrised. Having sold his estate, he left 
Simpheropol in disgust in 1811, ahd returned, 
after an absence of forty-two years, to his native 
city Berlin, where he diced in the course of the 
same year, 

SIMPLON, a celebrated pass over the Alps, 
where a magnificent road was constructed by 
order of Napoleon, establishing an easy carriage 
communication between Geneva and: Berne, in 
Switzerland and Milan. See Avrs, 

SINAI (MOUNT), a mountain of Arabia, near 
the Gulf gf Suez, or upper part of the Red Sea, 
famous for its connection with some of the most. 
memorable events of sacred history. Tt is gene- 
rally supposed to be identical with the mountain 
ealled by the Arabs Djibbel Mousa, or Mountain 
of Moses, or simply EY Tor, the Mountain, in the 
peninsula between the Gulfs of Suez and Akaha, 
in ahout lat, 28° 25’ N., long. 34° 10’ EK, The 
group of mountains to which Sinai belongs, and 
which also includes Mount Horeb, Mount St. 
Catherine, and other remarkable summits, is sur- 
rounded on all sides by deserts occupied only by 
tribes of Bedouins, or wandering Arabs, The 
mountains are penetrated by deep chasms, edged. 
by bare perpendicular ledges of rock; and the 
whole has a singularly wild and sterile appear- 
ance, 

The convent of St. Catherine, founded by the 
emperor Justinian, in a valley on the slope of the 
mountain, is the halting-place whence pilgrims 
set out to ascend to the summit, Being exposed 
to the attacks of the Arabs, it looks more like a 
fortress than a convent. Jt is an irregular quad- 
rangwar edifice, surrounded by high and solid 
walls, and covers a considerable extent of ground, 
To prevent being surprised by their troublesome 
neighbours, the entrance gate, which is rarely 
opened, is built up; and on ordinary occasions all 
aceess to the convent is by an entrance about 30 
feet from the ground, to which travellers, pro- 
visions, dc,, are raised in a basket made fast to a 
rope, pulled up by a windlass, The interior of the 
convent presents little remarkable, all the apart- 
ments and chapels being built of rough stone, 
without symmetry or order, communicating by 
crooked and dark passages, The Church of the 
Transfiguration alone possesses any pretension to 
magnificence, It is 80 ft, in length and 53 in 
breadth, paved with marble, adored with a v: 
riety of figures. The event to which it relates is 
represented in mosaic, But the grand treasure of 
this church, and that which is supposed by zealous 
Catholies to confer on it peculiar sanctity and 
importance, is the possession of the relics of St. 
Catherine, borne by angels to the neighbouring 
mountain, which still bears her name, and subse- 
quently collected and deposited in a marble sar- 
cophagus in this building! The skeleton of the 
hand, covered with rings and jewels, is the only 
portion of the remains of the’ saint that is ex- 
hibited to her faithful votaries. 

Mount Sinai, as every one knows, is almost as 
famous in the sacred history of the Mohammedans 
as of the Jews; and it is a curious fact, that there 
is a Mohammedan mosque within the precincts of 
this eonvent. It has also an excellent garden at 
a little distance, which is reached by a subter- 
ranean passage, secured by iron gates, It pro- 
duces fruits, plants, and vegetables, in the utmost 
profusion, The climate is temperate, in conse- 
quence of the elevation; and snow even fails in 
winter, 

The ascent to the mountain, which lies through 
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been greatly facilitated by rude steps cut in the 
tock, At the height of about 560 ft. from the 
convent is g spring of fresh and cold water, co- 
vered by a rock, which protects it from the sun 
and rain, 
traveller gains the summit ‘of Mount Horeb, which 
forms, to use the expression of Laborde, a kind of 
breast from which Sinai rises. ‘Continuing our 
route from this halting-place by a path, still more 
ragged and steep than before, we arrived in about 
45 minutes at the summit of Sinai, the apex of a 
peak not more than 50 yards across at its widest 
part. (Wellsted, ii, 

The height of Mount Sinai has beer? variously 
estimated, but, according to observations taken bj 
Mr. Wellsted, it may be estimated at about 7,00 
ft. above the level of the sea, and about 2,500 ft. 
above the convent of St, Catherine, 

On the summit of the mountain is a dilapidated 
church, which tradition represents as founded on 
the spot: where, amid thunder and lightni 
the smoke of the agitated mountain, M 
ed the Deculogue from the hands of the Al- 
mighty. (Exodus, cap. xx.) Truth, however, is 
seldom’ unaccompanied with error; and but a few 
yards distant from the cluuch are the ruins of a 
mosque: this monntain, by a singular coinei- 
dence, being hallowed alike i in the estimation of 
Jews, Christians, and Mohammedans, 

“Tt seems,’ si Sir Frederick Henniker, ‘to a 



























person on the summit of Sinai as if the whole of ; 


Arabia Petra had once been an occan of lava, 
and that, while its waves were literally rmniog 
mountains high, it had suddenly been commanded 
to stand still.” Mount Sinai itself, Mount St. 
Catherine, whieh is still higher, aud the adjacent, 
Mountains, rise in sharp, conical, granite peaks; 
and from their steep and shattered sides huge 
masses have been thrown dawn, The prospect 
from the summit of Sinai is most extensive; the 
Gulf of Akaba on the one hand, and that of Snez 
on the other, with Mount Agrib, on the Egyptian 
coast, are distinctly visible, Barrenness and de- 
solation are, however, its grand characte 5 
‘No villages anu rope, here ani- 
mate the picture; no forests, lakes, or falls of 
ater, break the silence and monotony of the 
scene. All has the appearance of a vast and de- 
solate wililerness, ¢itl y brown, or 
wholly black.” (Wel the 
associations connected with the mountain, and the 
astonishing events of which it is believed to have 
been the theatre, that inspire those feelings of 
awe and veneration felt’ by all who have either 
beheld or ascended Mount Sinai, 

Considerable doubts lave, however, been enter- 
tained, whether the mountain now deseribed be 
really the Mount Sinai of the Pentateuch, It 
might be expected that the summit of the moun- 
tain should exhibit some traces of the stupendous 
phenoniena that are said to have accompanied the 
manifestation of the Divine presence, But, ac- 
cording to Burekhardt, neither Sinai, nor any of 
the adjoining summits, exhibits any traces of yok 
canic action. It is supposed by some that the 
Djibbel Kate or Mount St, Catherine, has the 
best title to be regarded as the true Sinai, 

SINDE, an extensive country of NW. India, 
between Hindostan and Beleochistan, comprising 
the iower course and delta of the Indus; extend- 
ing between lat. 23° and 29° N., and long, 66° 
and 72° E.; having N. the Punjab and Baliawul- 
poor territories, E. Rajpootana, S. the Runn of 
Cutch and the Indian Ovea 
and Cutch-Gundlava, Lis “length, 
about 380 m.; its Drealth | is very variable 5 but 


































After ascending a little higher, the | 
j wheat, barley, and the common Indian grains are 
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about 1,000,000, The various products of Sinde 
differ little from those of the rest of India, Rice, 
indigo, tobacco, and sugar-cane are among the 
principal; vines, figs, pomegranates, and even 
apples, are successfully raised at Tatta; and 


grown to great perfection in Lower Side. There 
are vast herds of homed cattle and sheep, which 
are generally larger than those of Hindostan. 
Camels and buffaloes are numerous, Game is very 
plentiful, though wood is scarce, Salt and salt- 
petre eftloresce almost, everywhere on the soil, 

The main exports are salt, rice, ghee, hides, 
saltpetre, cotton, oil, sharks’ fins, bark for tanning, 
with assafoctida and “other gums; Cashmere shawls, _ 
saffron, horses, leather, musk, alum, and varions 
drugs and gems from the countries on the N. and 
W. The principal imports from India are metals, 
ivory, tea, tutenague, and other China wares, 
chintzes, broad cloths, arms, and other Indian and 
European manufactures; but particularly opium, 
in transit from Malwah to Bombay. From Persia 
and Arabia the Sindians also obtain silks, swords, 
carpets, dates, rose-water, and coftee, Nearly all 
the trade centres in Kurachee on the Beloochistan 
border; there is little commerce anywhere else, 
eyen on the Indus, The chief towns are ‘Latta, 
Hyderabad, Kurachee, Kyrpoor, _Shikarpore, and 
Larkham, 

The Sindians are of a middle size, slim, ant 
darker than most of the inhabs. of Hindostan, 
Most of them are Mobammedans of the Shiah 
sect. ‘There is little to praise in their character ; 
they have nearly all the worst vices of an en- 
slaved people, They are, however, brave in the 
field, and, unlik other Asiatics, pride themselves on 
being foot. soldiers, preferring, also, the sword tu 
the matehlock, Previously to its annexation to 
the L[ritish territory, Sinde was governed by 
ameers, or military ‘chiefs, A British residency 
was established amongst them, which, after the 
disasters in Affghanistan, they had the temerity to 
attack, This led to hostilities, in which the ameers 
were signally defeated by Sir CG, Napier in the well 
contested actions of Meance and Hyderabad. The 
Was finally annexed to the Bombay pre- 













:APORE, a settlement belonging to Great 
Britain, in SE, Asia, consisting of a smal) island. 
at the S. extremity of the Malay peninsula, inel, 
the town of the same name, the latter being in lat, 
1° 17’ N.,, long. 103° 50" BE. ‘The island is of an 
elliptical form’: greatest length, E. and W,, about, 
27 m: average breadth, 11 m, Area, 275 sq, m. 
Pop. 81,792 in 1860, In 1836, the pop. was 
29,984. The island is separated from the main 
land by a strait, which, though searcely } m, in 
breadth, in its narrowest part, was the route usu- 
ally followed by ships between India and China in 
the early stages of European navigation. Bat 
the grand commercial highway between the E. 
and W, portions of maritime Asia now passes 
along the S, side of Singapore, between it and a 
chain of desert islands about 9 m, distant; the 
safest and most convenient track being so near to 
Singapore that ships, in passing and repassing, 
approach close to the roads, ‘The town is wholly 
indebted for its rapid rise and growing importance 
to its position on this stfait. ‘This las rendered it 
not merely a cbnvenient entrepot fur the trade 
between the Western world and India on the one 
hand, and China on the other; but also for that 
between the former aud the Eastern Archipelago 
and the Philippines. 

The surface of the island is low and undulating 








in some parts, rising into rounded hills, covered, 
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height, It consists principally of laterite resting 
on sandstone: its N. and E. portions are, however, 
of granite, It abounds with iron ore; but this is 
the only metallic product hitherto discovered, 
though, from the great abundance of tin in the 
neighbouring countries, it probably exists here 
also. ‘The climate is hot, with but little variation 
of temperature: the thermometer usually ranges 
from 71° to 89° Fabr. ‘Lhe total annual fall of 
rain is about 100 inches; the monsoons are little 
felt; but the island is kept in a perpetual state of 
verdure by frequent showers, The summntits of the 
hills are generally sterile; but on their slopes and 
in the intervening valleys there is occasionally a 
good deal of fertile soil. Gambier, or catechu, 
and fine tropical fruits and vegetables are grown 
in tolerable quantities, Nutmegs, coffee, and 
pepper have succeeded, Cloves have wholly failed; 
and the settlement depends for rice on Jay 
Bengal, and Sumatra, and for pigs, poultry, and 
cattle, on Malacca. Down to 1837, when they 
were in part remodelled, the regulations as to land 
were great obstructions to the clearing, cultiva- 
tion, and prosperity of the island, 

The absence of the elephant and tiger, and other 
Sormidable wild animals, and of the swarms of in- 
sects common in warm climates, are circumstances 
favourable alike to agriculture and the comfort of 
the inhahs, The only quadrupeds are some small 
species of dcer, the otter, porcupine, and a few 
others; but it Was a great variety of birds and 
reptiles, Tripang, and agar-agar, a delicate fern- 
like sea-weed, are furnished in great abundance by 
the neighbouring coral reefs and shoals, 

A few manufactures, including that of pearl sago, 
agricultural implements and arms, are carried on 
principally by the Chinese, But the entire im- 
portance of Singapore consists in its being an em- 
porium for the commerce of the adjacent countries, 
and of that between Eastern and Western Asia. 

The chief imports are cotton and woollen goods, 
iron, and spelter from Great Britain; opium, 
Indian piece-goods, and canvass bags from Cal- 
eutta; ebony and cloves from the Mauritius; 
Banca tin, coffee, and spices from the Dutch set- 
tlements; raw silk, cassia, tea, camphor, and nan- 
keens from China; mother-of-pearl, sugar, rice, 
vil, bullion, aud some Chinese goods from the 
Philippines; nearly the same articles from Siam 
and Cochin China} and rice, oi], sapan wood, tor- 
toiseshell, birds, and feathers, camphor, spiccs, 
antimony ore, benjamin, catechu, and eagle wood 
from the various islands of the E, Are! lago. 
But a small portion only of these goods is im- 
ported for the consumption of the island. The 
Jatter, in fact, is essentially an entrepot, the goods 
brought to it being mostly shipped again for other 
places, ‘Thus. opium, birds’ nests, and biche de 
mer go to China; cotton, pepper, raw and tin 
to Europe, or rather to England; British piece- 
goods and woollens to Manilla, China, Rhio, Siam, 

jorneo, and Celebes; cotton twist to the same 
countries; arms to Borneo and Rhio; glass and 
iron wares to Manilla, China, Sumatra, and J: 

‘The principal merchants and agents are Enslis 
men; ut some, also, are Chinese, who comprise 
the bulk of the shopkeepers, with by far the most 
valuable part of the labouring pop. ‘The European 
merchants transact business on their own account ; 
but the principal part of their eniployment con- 
sists in acting as agents for houses in Londen, 
Liverpool, Amsterdam, Batavia. Canton, and the 
capitals of British India, ‘The language of com- 
mercial intercourse is generally Malay, Mer- 
chants’ accounts are kept in Spanish do 
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piculs; the bunkal (for gold-dust) = 832 gr. troy; 
the bag of rice=2 Beng. maunds, &e. 

Singapore, which is said to have been the ear- 
liest place settled by the Malays emigrating from 
Sumatra, and an ancient seat of considerable trade, 
was purchased of the Sultan of Johore by_ the 
E. I. Comp, in 1819, It was then an inconsider- 
able village ; but Sir Stamford Raffles, who recom- 
mended the purchase, clearly appreciated the ad- 
vantages of its situation for a commercial entrepot, 
and the importance of its occupation. It was 
placed at first under a resident, but had no or- 
ganised government for several years afterwards. 
Mr, Craw%ord, author of the able work on the 
Eastern Archipelago, was governor of Singapore 
from 1823 to 1826. The governor is now assisted 
by a council of several salaried officers, and a re- 
corder’s court has been established, The military 
force consists of a wing of the Madras native regi- 
ment, and a small detachment of artillery, The 
public revenue is derived from an excise on the 
consumption of pork, opium, and home-made 
spirits, government rents, dues, and fines, 

The town of Singapore is situated on the S, side 
of the island, on beth banks of the rivulet or salt, 
creek of its own name, stretching thence E. for 
about 1} m, to another small creek of the same 
nd. Its central part is occupied with the dwell- 
jings of the merchants and the military canton- 
ments; the Malay quarter is at the E., and the 
principal Chinese and commercial quarter at the 
W. extremity, on the right bank of the rivulet, 
crossed by a wooden bridge. The streets are in 
general regularly laid out, and the houses superior 
to those of Penang, though the best are only of 
brick. Ona hill N. of the town is the government, 
{ house; the other principal buildings are the court- 
; house, gaol, new custom-house, missionary chapel, 
} Armenian ebureh, and the Singapore Institution, 
{founded by Sir S. Raffles, for the cultivation of 
, the languages of China, Siam, and the islands of 
the Malay archipelago. At present it has an 
glish, a Malay, and a Tamul school, and about 
70 pupils: it reecives u small pension from govern- 
ment, but is principally dependent on subscription. 
Ships lic in the roads, or outer harbour, at from 1 
to 2m. from town, The assistance of a number of 
convenient lighters, which are always in readiness, 
| enables ships to load or unload with searcely any 

interruption throughout the year; and the ereelc 

being accessible to the lighters for three-fourths of 
a mile inland, the goods are taken in and dis- 
charged at convenient quays before the principal 
warehouses, 

On a small island, about 60 m, SE. Singapore, is 
the Dutch settlement of Rhio, the seat of a Dutch 
resklent, with about 24,000 inhabs, It was origi- 
nally settled in 1785, and colonised a second time 
by the Dutch in 1818; but its trade has been 
almost wholly superseded by that of Singapore, 

SINIGAGLIA, or SENEGAGLIA (an, Sena 
Galliew), a town of Central Italy, prov. Ancona, 
on the Misa, about 4 m, from its mouth, in the 
{ Adriatic, 17: m, WNW. Ancona, Pop, 23,498 in 
1862. The town is regularly, though not strongly, 
fortified with a mound and bastions, and the gates 
are handsome, Its cathedral, of the Corinthian 
order, in the form cf a Greek cross, has some 
good paintings, but nothing else remarkable, ‘The 
Streets are broad, and the town has a neat appear- 
ance; but i¢ is indifferently supplied with water, 
and is said not to be very healthy, 
igaglia is the seat of the greatest of the 
Ttalian fairs, The fair commences on the 14th of 
duly, and should terminate on the last day of that 
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SINOPE 


” are extremely moderate, and every thing is done 


to promote the convenience of those frequenting 
it. All sorts of cotton and woollen goods, lace, 
iron, and steel, hardware, jewellery, brandy and 
liqueurs, raw and refined sugar, dried fish, cacao, 
coffee, and spices are brought thither by English, 
French, Austrian, American, and Swiss dealers, 
These are exchanged for the various raw and ma- 
nufactured products of Italy and the Levant: con- 
sisting, among others, of raw, thrown, and wrought 
silk, oul, fruits, cheese, alum, soda, sumach, and 
sulphur, The value of the imports at some recent 
fairs has been estimated at about 2,000,0002, Ac- 
counts are kept in scudi of 20 soldi; the scudo 
= 4s, 4d. very nearly ; 100 lbs, Sinigaglia = 733 
lbs. avoirdupois, ‘The ell, or braccio, measures 
25°33 English inches, 

The port belonging to the town, at the river’s 
mouth, is fit only for small vessels, Sinigaglia 
is a bishop's see,” According to Polybius, it was 
colonised by the Romans, A.v.0. 471. Having 
espoused the cause of Marius, it was taken and 
sacked by Pompey. 

SINOPE, the Sinoub of the Turks, a town of 
Asia Minor, on the S, coast of the Black Sea, lat. 
42° 2° 30” N,, long, 35° 9’ 45” E. Pop. estimated 
at 10,500, Sinope is situated on a low narrow 
isthmus, connecting the rocky promontory ter- 
minating in Cape Bozdepeh, or Ada, with the main 
land. Its port, which is the best on this coast. on 
the S. side of the town, is protected from the N. 
and NE, gales by the isthmus and promontory 
already mentioned, and is defended by batteries 
and by a castle, constructed during the lower 
empire, Ships anchor within 4 m. of the town, 
in from 18 to 17 fathoms, or nearer to it, in from 
There is a roadstead on the N. 
side of the isthmus, but it is open and exposed, 
Sinope has a naval arsenal and a building-yard, 
the only one in Turkey except that at Constan- 
tinople. The oak cnt on the neighbouring moun- 
tains is of excellent quality, and the ships built 
here are reckoned the best in the Turkish navy. 
The situation of the town is such that it might 
easily be fortified so as to be made a place of 
great strength; but the fortifications at present 
existing ate quite incapable of affording an: 
fectual protection either to the town or the 
ping in the port, This was strikingly exempl 
in the latter part of 1853, when a Russian squa- 
dron attacked, and, without any material loss to 
itself, totally destroyed six Turkish frigates with 
several transports at anchor in the roads. Being 
about half-way between Constantinople and Tre- 
bizond, and occupying an advanced position on 
the southern shore of the Euxine, Sinope is, in a 
military and naval point of view, of great im- 
portance. Its trade is inconsiderable. ‘The prin- 
cipal exports are timber, salt, cordage, fish, oil, 
and leeches, 

Should civilisation and the arts once more revive 
in the ancient Pontus, and the other countries to 
the 8, of the Black Sea, the excellence of its port 
could not fail to restore to Sinope some portion of 
its former grandeur. Even now a considerable 
intercourse is beginning to take place with the 
countries E, and $. of Smope. Diarbeker on the 
Tigris, in lat. 87° 54’ N., long, 39° 58° 45” b, is 
one of the principal seats of Eastem commerce; 
caravans set out regularly from it for Aleppo, 
Smyma, and Conatantinople. But there is no 
doubt that Trebizond, Sinope, and the neighbour- 
ing ports on the SE. coast of the Black Sea, are 
the natural channels through which Armenia, 
Koordistan, and the north-western parts of Persia 
may best. maintain an intercourse with Europe. 
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tries referred to becoming of any considerable 
importance, Sinope would be an advantageous 
cntrepdt to which goods might be brought, and 
whence they might be conveyed in proper vessels, 
and at proper times, to the other ports. : 

In ancient times, Sinope was a city of great 
wealth, magnitude, and importanee— Ponticarum 
urbium clarissima, At a very early period it was 
colonised by the Milesians, Having enjoyed a 
lengthened ‘period of independence, it was taken. 
by Pharnaces, grandfather of Mithridates, ‘The 
latter made it the capital of his empire ; and on 
his fall it came, with the contiguous territory, 
into the possession of the Romans, A colony was 
subsequently planted in it by Augustus, and it 
continued for a lengthened ‘period to enjoy a 
good deal of consideration, It. was surrendered, 
or rather sold, to the Turks in 1461, when it was 
much stronger and more poputous than at present. 

The famous philosopher, Diogenes the Cynic, 
was a native of Sinope, where he first saw the 
light anno 374 B.C. 

SISTOW, or SISTOVA, a town of European, 
Turkey, prov. Bulgaria, on the Danube, which is 
here more than 4m, broad, 36m. WSW, Rust- 
chuk, Pop. estimated at 20,000, including many 
Armenian and Greek merchants, It occupies @ 
large extent of ground, surrounded by a palisade 
and a dry ditch. The town is beautifully situated, 
A range of well-wooded hills commences a league 
or two to the W., and extends a considerable way 
along the right bank of the Danube, The town, 
rising at the water's edge, winds its way up the 
undulations of the eminences, After ascending 
for a while, the houses are lost; then they appear 
higher up, and the whole is protected by a citadel, 
which crowns the summit. Sistow has some trade 
in leather and cotton. It was here, in 1791, that 
a treaty of peace was signed between Austria and 
Turkey, after the latter had lost Rimnik and 
Ismail to the Russians, 

SITTINGBOURNE, a town and par, of Eng- 
land, co, Kent, lathe Seray, hund, Milton, on the 
railway from London to Canterbury, 15 m. W. by 
N. the latter, Area of par. 1,260 acres. Pop. 
4,301 in 1861, It consists chiefly of one wide 
street, running along the high road, and has 

veral good inns, ‘The parish church, a spa- 
cious building, has been renewed sinee 1762, when 
it was destroyed by fire. The living, worth 219/, 
a year, is in the gift of the archbishop of Canter- 
bury. In 1508, Queen Elizabeth incorporated 
Sittingbourne under a mayor and jurat, with the 
privilege of sending 2 mems, to the H. of C., and 
of holding a weekly market and fairs; but these 
privileges seem never to have been exercised, 
except as respects the fairs, which are held on 
Whit Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, and 
Oct. 10. The markets are held once a month, 

SIVACHE, or PUTRID SEA, the Palus Putris 
of the ancients, a lagoon on the east. side of the 
Crimea, On the N. it communicates with the sea 
of Azoff, by the narrow strait of Yenitchi, being 
everywhere else separated from it by a narrow, 
low, sandy tongue of land, ‘stretching NNW. 
from Arabat in the Crimea to opposite Yenitehi, 
a length of nearly 70 m. ‘The lagoon is shallow, 
and its W. side, forming the E. shore of the 
Crimea, is extremely irregular. When the wind 
blows from the E., the water of the sea of Azoff 
is forced through the strait of Yenitchi, and covers 
the whole surface of the lagoon; but at other 
times it exhibits a large extent of mud, the ex- 
halations from whieh are, in summer, exceedingly 
unhealthy. The Salghir, the principal river of 
the Crimea, falis into this lagoon, 
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ater,in the most southerly portion of the co. Cork, 
on the-len, which is navigable from Baltimore 
to within 3 m, of the town, 40 m. SW. Cork. 
Pop. 3,694 in 1861, It is a brisk, thriving town, 
and has a considerable retail trade. It has a par, 
church, a . Cath. chapel, a Methodist meeting- 
house, several schools, a dispensary, market-house, 
barrack, court-house, and bridewell, Petty ses- 
sions are held on Wednesdays, and it is a con- 
stabulary and coast-guard station. It has several 
large fiour-mills and a brewery, The exports, 
which principally consist of corn, meal, flour, and 
provisions, are mostly shipped from Oldecourt, 2 
m, lower down the river, where vessels of 200 
tons load and unload, Markets on Wednesdays 
and Saturdays; fairs, May 14, July 10, Aug. 2, 
Oct, 12, and Dec. 11 and 23. 
SKIPTON, a market town and par. of England, 
W. riding co, York, wapentake Staincliff and 
Eweross, FE, div. in the mountainous distr. of 
Craven, and on the Aire, 38m, W. York. Arca of 
par, 26,760 acres, Pop, 7,734 in 1861. ‘The town, 
consisting principally of one spacious street, is 
built wholly of stone from the neighbouring hills. 
The parish church has some monuments of the 
Clifford family, ‘The living, a vicarage in the 
gift of the dean and chapter of Christchurch, is 
worth 1852 a year. The Friends, Independents, 
and Wesleyans have meeting-houses ; and there 
is a flourishing grammar school, founded in 1528, 
the pupils of which are eligible to the exhibitions 
of Lady E, Hastings at Queen’s College, Oxford, 
and to two exhibitions in Christ Coll lege, Cam~ 
bridge, The town has also another en 
Clerk’s school, and a national school, 
Near the church is Skipton Castle, the seat of 
the Earl of Thanet, supposed to have been ori 
~ ginally built soon after the Conquest, Though 
not well placed for a fortress, it was of some con- 
sequence in that capacity during the wars of 
Charles, It was dismantled in 1646, but is 
now a splendidly fitted up noble residence, Skip 
ton is governed by a constable elected annually 
at the manorial court-lect, and the general quartér 
sessions for the W. riding are held in its town- 
hall, It has some paper and cotton mills, and 
a considerable trade in corn, sheep, and cattle, 
much facilitated by the Leeds and Liverpool 
Canal, which passes close by the town. Market 
day, Saturday. Fairs, March 25; Palm Sunday 
ve, Easter eve, and three Tuesdays next after 
Faster, for horses, cattle, and sheep; Whitsun 
eve, Aug, 5, Noy. 20 and 23, for horses, woollen, 
und linen cioths, mercery, and pedlery. 
SKYE, one of the Hebrides, which see. 
SLAVONIA, or SCLAVONIA (fungar. Tot- 
Orezag), a prov. of the Austrian empire, usually 
regarded as forming a part of Hungary, and 
chiefly included within its military frontier ; be- 
tween the Drave and Danube on the N, and E., 
and the Save on the S,, dividing it from Servia, 
Bosnia, and Turkish Croatia, and having Aus- 
trian Croatia on the W. Area, 3,643 sq.m. Pop. 
478,530 in 1857, principally Slavonians of the 
Greek church, but partly, also, German colonists, 
Gipsies, and Jews, A branch of the Carnic Alps, 
almost wholly of caleareous formation, rans E. 
and W. through Slavonia: but these mountains 
are of no great elevation, and a large part of the 
surface is flat, The plains are véry fertile, thong® 
frequently unhealthy from the presence of exten- 
sive marshes along the large rivers. Wheat, rye, 
oats, barley, and most other grains are produced 
in abundance, besides flax, hemp, tobacco, and 
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favourite liquor slivovitza is distilled. The hill 
ranges are covered with forests, consisting of ex- 
cellent oak. The‘ breeding of live stock, parti- 
cularly of hogs, which feed at large in the forests, 
is extensively pursued, The silkworm succeeds, 
Dut is not much reared. The prov. is said to 
possess iron, salt, sulphur, and perhaps coal ; but 
marble only is raised in any quantity, Manu- 
factures, mostly domestic, excepting some of 
glass and earthenware, and potash. The trade 
partly consists in the exportation of the raw pro- 
duce of the prov., and partly in the transit of 
products, The principal articles of export are 
cattle ad hogs, which go to the most distant 
provs, of the Austrian empire; hives, skins, rye, 
wheat, honey and wax, galls, and timber, Sla- 
vonia is divided into three counties, and four 
military districts: chief towns, Esseck, the cap, 
Peterwardein, and Posega. 

Slavonia and the Banat comprise the most im- 
portant portion of Hungarian military frontier, 
the system of defence organised in which deserves 
some notice. ‘The object, says a well-informed 
writer, ‘has been to maintain, at the least pos- 
sible cost, along the whole Turkish frontier of 
Hungary, a force which, in peace, might be em- 
ployed for the purposes of quarantine and customs, 
and in war serve as a portion of the standing 
army. This has been effected so perfectly, that 
in peace nearly 40,000 men do duty along 800 m. 
of frontier; and they not only feed and clothe 
themselves, but pay heavy taxcs in money 
besides, and perform, also, & considerable quan- 
tity of labour without pay. The land acquired 
by government along the whole of this district is 
held as fiefs on the tenure of military and civil 
service, from 36 to 50 acres constituting a fief. 
Each of these is bound to furnish, and to main- 
tain and clothe, according to its size, one or more 
men-at-arms. The fiefs are given to families 
composed of several members, of which the eldest, 
is the house-futher, and who, with the house-mother, 
jas the direction of the farm, the care of the 
house, and the right to control the whole family. 
The fiefs cannot be sold: the land is cultivated 
for the common good of all the members of a 
family ; and the profit, if any remain after the 
taxes and other expenses are defrayed, is divided 
among them, In most cases, many married 
couples, with their children, sometimes to the 
number of 50 individuals, live under the same 
roof, cultivate the same land, eat’ at the same 
table, and obey the same father, The border- 
family has to do civil service for the state, as in 
the repair of post-roads and bridges, draining of 
swamps, &c., one day per annum for every 
English’ acre, and eight days a year for the vii- 
lage. The borderer’s chief tax, besides the fur- 
nishing the uniform (government supplying the 
arms), is the land-tax, amounting, for an entire 
fief, to from 1és. to 30s. a year. In time of peace, 
the man-at-arms repairs to his military station 
for seven days at a time, where the family pro- 
vides him with food. Besides this, he has the 
duty of transporting letters, as well as the money 
and baggage of his regiment, and of performing 
exercise. For the ordinary service, the number 
of men on duty amounts to 4,180, In times of 
disturbance on the Turkish side, or when the 
plague is drawing near, it is increased to 6,800, 
and, in times of still greater danger, to 10,000, 
In time of war, the borderer must form a part of 
the regular army, and march out of the country if 
required. The regular disposable force amounts 
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200,000 men. By means of. alarm-fires and bells, 
this immense force may be summoned together 
through the whole extent of the frontier in the 
space of four hours, The borderers are divided 
into seven regimenta. Every Tegiment receives 
its orders ultimately from the council of war at 
Vienna, The Hungarian diet has no control 
over the levy and supply of these troops; aud the 
schools, the langu: of the service, and many of 
the laws in the military border, are exclusively 
German,’ 

SLEAFORD (NEW), a market town and par. 
of England, co. Lincoln, wapent. Flaxwell in 
Kesteven, on the Slea, 16 m. SSK. Lincoln. Area 
of par, 3,160 acres, Pop, 3,467 in 1861. The 
town consists principally of three streets, and hag 
@ prosperous appearance. ‘The church, founded 
in 1271, is interesting for its architecture, The 
tower, at the W. end, is mach the oldest part, 
and is early English, but surmounted by a spire, 
144 ft, in height, of a later date. The xisles and 
transept ara in the decorated, and the chancel 
and other parts in the perpendicalar style, The 
whole of the details of this church, in all its styles, 
are very good. Tn the chancel are several monu- 
ments to the Carr family, one of whom founded 
and endowed a free school in the town, and an 
hospital for 12 poor men, The school was closed 
from 1816 to 1835, during which period the school 
house was rebuilt; in the latter year it was re- 
opened, when it had an income of 189/, a year. 
There are several other charities, particularly 
Alvey’s school for 40 children, which has received 
many endowments since that of its founder. For- 
merly the bishop of Lincoln had a palace at New 
Sleaford, but it no longer exists, A new Gothic 
sessions house has lately been built, in which 
petty sessions are held; and various other im- 
provements have been effected in the town. The 
living, a vicarage worth 1702, a year, is in the gift 
of the prebendary of Lincoln cathedral. Market 
days, Mondays: fairs, Plow, Easter, and Whit 
Monday, for ‘horses, cattle, and sheep; Aug. 13, 
for provisions; and Oct. 20, for cattle and sheep. 

SLESWICK, or SCHLESWIG, a duchy be- 
longing to Prussia, comprising the S. part of the 
peninsula of Jutland, between lat, 54° J5’ and 
95° 30" N., and long, 8° 46’ and 10° 10’ F., ha nage 
Jutland Proper to the N., 8, Holstein, from which 
it is separated by the Eyder; E. the Baltic, and 
W. the North Sea, Area, including the adjacent 
islands, 3,450 sq.m. Pop. 409,907 in 1860, Sur- 
face low and generally flat, being in parts varied 
only by a few undulating hills, Almost the whole 
of its western coast is either below or elevated 
very little above the sea, being defended from its 
irruptions (from whieh, however, it has frequently 
suffered much) by immense dykes and sluices, 
‘The country so protected consists principally of 
very rich marsh land, affording pasturage for large 
herds of very superior cattle, as well as great. 
numbers of fine horses. In the interior the soil is 
sandy, interspersed with heaths, and not very 
productive, but on the eastern side it is fertile. 
‘There are no minerals of importance. The pro- 
duce of corn, consisting principally of rye and 
barley, is sufficient for home consumption ; and 
flax, hemp, and potatoes are also grown, But. 
the raising of cattle and horses forms the staple 
employment; and these, with batter and cheese, 
form the principal articles of export. The fishery 
ig carried on to some extent. The deficiency of 
timber for fuel is compensated by the abundance 
of turf. ‘The country is mostly open; but it is 
in parts inclosed with quickset hedges, and the 
farmhouses are neat, and have a comfortable ap 
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portant, consist mostly of linen, henipen, and 
woollen fabrics, made ‘in the peasants’ eottages. 
Lace is produced at ‘'ondern, and there are a few 
paper, tile, and other factories, Flensborg is the 
principal place of trade: Schleswig, Flensborg, 
and Tonningen are the other chief towns, The 
duchy beloned to Denmark till 1864, when it was 
taken possession of by the Austro-Prussian army, 
and finally made over to Prussia by the treaty of’ 
Prague, of Aug. 23, 1866, 

SLEsWICR, or ScHLESWIG, a sea-port town of 
Prussia, eap, of the above duchy, at the bottom 
of the long, narrow gulf, or arm of the sca, called 
the Sley, 21 m. from its mouth, and 70m. NNW, 
Hamburgh, on the railway from Hamburgh to 
Flensborg. Pop, 12,203 in 1860, Though irrega+ 
larly built, its brick houses, neatness, and manner 
of building make it look like a Dutch town. It: 
bas 3 churches, including the cathedral, with 
several monuments, and a remarkable altar- 
screen ; several hospitals, a deaf'and dumb asylum, 
schools for the poor, a patriotic union, and ‘other 
societies, a nunnery, a savings’ bank, with manu~ 
faetures of lace, woollen stutfs, and earthenware. 
Its commerce has been a goad deal increased since 
the improvements in the navigation of the Sley 5 
still, however, it is accessible only by the smaller 
class of vessels, It was formerly a member of 
the Hanseatic league, and a town of some note 
as early as the 9th century, In its immediate 
vicinity is the castle of Gottorp, formerly the 
residence of the dukes of Ilolstein-Gottorp, 

SLIGO, a marit, co, of Ireland, prov. Connaught, 
having N. the Atlantie Ocean, E. the co, Leitrim, 
SE. Roscommon, and SW. and W, Mayo, Area, 
434,487 acres, of which 168,711 are mountain and 
bog, and 8,260 water. Surface much diversified ; 
but though it has a considerable extent, of level 
rich land, it is, speaking generally, mountainous, 
rough, and boggy. ‘There are a few large estates ; 
but a considerable portion of the co, is divided 
among small proprietors. The statements aa to 
the mode of oceupying land, its management, and 
the condition of the inhabs., given under the 
notice of the co. Lerrrim, may be applied with 
little or no moditication to this co. The great 
increase within the last few years in the amount 
of the exports from the town of Sligo, show that 
there must have been a corresponding extension 
of cultivation in this co, and the contiguous por- 
tions of Leitrim, But unhappily the extension, 
and even improvement, of tillage in Iveland is 
hot always accompanied by any corresponding 
improvement in the condition of the occupiers, 
which is here extremely bad. The con-acre 
system has made much progress in this ¢0.; the 
competition for land is extreme; and the occupier 
of any over-rented patch that may choose to part 
with it, never fails to get a considerable sum as 
‘tenants’ right.’ It has neither minerals nor ma- 
nufactures of any importance. Principal rivers, 
Gavoge, Arrow, and Awinmore, It is divided 
into 6 baronies and 39 parishes, and returns 3 
mems. to the H. of C., two being for the eo, and 
1 for the bor, of Sligo, the only town of any im- 
portance in the co. Registered electors for the 
co. 3,181 in 1865, At the census of 1861, the co, 
had a pop. of 125,079; while, in 1851, the pop, 
amounted to 128615, and in 1841 to 180,886, 

Siico, a parl. bor. and sea-port town, on the 
W. coast of Ireland, prov. Connaught, cap. of the 
above co., at the bottom of Sligo Bay, and at the 
mouth of the river Garvoge, 107 m. NW. Dublin, 
on the Midland Great Westen railway, Pop, 
10,420 in 1861, Sligo is intersected by the Gar. 
ore, which has its source in Lourh €5)) oistcs 
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8. side of the river, is connected with that on the 
N. by 2 bridges. The streets are irregularly laid 
out, and those in the older parts of the town are 
narrow, dirty, badly paved, and badly lighted. 
Of late years, however, several new markets, 
warehouses, and lines of streets have been rected; 
and it has a good deal of the bustle and appear- 
ance of a place of trade. The town has a library, 
2 news-rooms, a small theatre, and a cavalry 
barrack. The ecclesiastical buildings comprise 
the par. churches of St. John and Calry ; a large 
Rom, Cath. chapel, a Dominican convent, and 
places of worship for Presbyterians, Independents, 
and Wesleyan Methodists, The ruins of Sligo 
monastery deserve notice for their architecture 
and for & monument of O’Conor Sligo, who died 
in 1628, There are 2 par. schools, a school in 
connection with the Board of National Education, 
one on the foundation of Erasmus Smith, and one 
under the Incorporated Society, ‘The county in- 
firmary, fever hospital, and ‘dispensary, and a 
mendicity association, are within the town, 
lunatic asylum was erected in 1850. 

The bor., which was chartered by James I. in 
1614, is divided, under the Irish Municipal Reform 
Act, 8 & 4 Victoria, cap, 108, into 8-wards, and 
is governed oy a mayor, 5 aldermen, and 18 
councillors. Sligo returned 2 mems. to the Irish 
H. of C., and since the Union it has sent 1 mem, 
to the Imperial H. of C. Area of parl, bor, 3,001 
acres; of municipal do. 417 acres, Registered 
electors, 836 in 1865. 

‘A board of commissioners, appointed under local 
acts, superintends the police of the town, and the 
improvement and regulation of the quays and 
harbour, with power to impose rates for those 
purposes, Under their management the port has 
been a good deal improved, An extensive new 
quay and warehouses have been erceted outside 
the bar; and though rather difficult of aceess, the 
port is now tolerable. There are about 12 ft. 
water close to the quay, so that vessels of 250 and 
800 tons come up to the town. The assizes and 
general sessions of the peace for the co. are held 
here; the latter four times in the year, and petty 
sessions every Thursday. The linen trade, which 
was formerly carried on with some 5 irit, is now 
nearly extinct. The town has several flour mills, 
a distillery, and four breweries, The markets for 
corn and butter, on Tuesday and Saturday, are 
held in buildings erected for the purpose. ‘There 
js a valuable salmon fishery close to the town, On 
the lst of January, 1864, there belonged to the 
port 10 sailing vessels under 50, and 19 above 50 
tons, besides 3 steamers, of an aggregate burthen 
of 269 tons. The customs revenue, for 1863, 
amounted to 28,4631, 

SMOLENSKO, a government of European 
Russia, between the 53rd and 57th degs. of N. lat. 
and the 30th and 26th E. long, having N, the 
governments Pskof and Tver, E. Moscow and 
Kaluga, W. Witepsk and Moghilef, and S. Orlof 
and Tehernigof, Arca estimated at 20,220 sq. m.; 
pop. 1,102,076 in 1858, Surface mostly an undu- 
lating plain, in some parts marshy; in the N. is a 
more elevated plateau in which the Duiepr and 
several other rivers have their source, The soil is 
generally fertile, and more corn, principally rye, 
is grown than is required for hcme consumption. 
Hemp, flax, tobacco, and hops are cultivated. 
Cattle breeding is less attended toe, but a good 
many hogs are reared. The forests are very exten- 
sive, and the chief sources of wealth. Game is 
plentiful, and bees are reared almost everywhere. 
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carpet factories in the cap. The raw produce of 
the government is exported to Riga, Wilna, and 
Moscow. Té is divided into 12 circles. 
SaOLENSKO, a town of European Russia, cap. of 
the above gov., on the Dniepr, 230 m, W. by 5. 
Moscow, Pop. 17,066 in 1858. ‘The town is situ- 
‘ated on both sides the river, and is surrounded by 
a massive wall flanked with towers. It appears to 
advantage at a distance, but is in reality a poor 
town, the houses being mostly of only one story, 
and built of wood; but since it was burned by the 
Russians, previously to their evacuating it on the 
advance of the French, in 1812, it has been par- 
tially rebuilt of stone and brick. Smolensko has 
8 cathedrals, in one of which is a bell weighing 
350 ewts, 16 Greek churches, 3 convents, & La- 
theran and a Roman Catholic church, a seminary, 
gymnasium, a military school for nobles, several 
hospitals, and some carpet, hat, soap, and leather 
factories. In 1838, an iron pyramid was erected 
here to commemorate the resistance made by the 


A| town to the French in 1812, 


Smolensko is of considerable antiquity, It has 
suffered numerous vicissitudes, but has always 
been a town of some consequence. 

SMYRNA, an ancient and celebrated city and 
sea-port of Asia Minor, the greatest emporium of 
W. Asia, on the W, side of the Meles, at the bot- 
tom of the gulf of its own name (an, Hermius 
Sinus) ; \at. 38° 25' 86” N., long. 27° 6' 45" E. Its 
pop. may be estimated at from 120,000 to 150,000, 
more than half being Turks, and the rest, Greeks, 
Jews, Armenians, and Franks. It is surrounded, 
‘at some distance, by an amphitheatre of lofty 
mountains, which leave it open only towards the 
sea; and immediately adjoining the city, on the 
W., is the ancient Mons Pagus, which commands 
anoble view. This eminence is now called the 
Castle Hill, from a citadel erected on its summit, 
in the 13th century, by the emperor John Com- 
nenus. A triangular ‘plain, spread at the foot of 
this hill, along the shore, and the slopes of the 
hill itself, compose the site of Smyrna. One side 
extends along the shore from W. to E, for about 
24m. The Turks occupy the upper part of the 
city, their streets hanging down the slopes of the 
hill; the Armenians are in the centre; the Jews 
have two or three different places around both; 
and the Franks spread themselves in the flat 
ground and close to the shore. Extending SE. is 
a plain filled with gardens, and every part of the 
city is interspersed with shady trees, The view 
of Smyrna from the bay, rising amphitheatrewise 
from the water's edge, backed by the hill crowned 
with its old castle, is grand and impressive. Un- 
fortunately, however, its interior has all the fea- 
tures eomimen to Turkish towns, ‘Ifa first view,’ 
says Mr, Elliott (Travels, ii. 84), ‘be calculated to 
make a favourable impression, this is not. confirmed 
by an inspection of the interior of the city. The 
Frank quarter is dirty, ill-paved, and narrow; in 
addition to which it is rendered almost impassable 
by long strings of camels and porters carrying 
huge bales of cotton, The houses (excepting 
those of the consuls and principal merchants, 
which are large and commodious) are miserably 
built; the sides consist often of planks ; and when 
of bricks, the walls are too thin to keep out cold 
and damp. Neither windows nor doors arc made 
to shut close; and if locks appear on the latter, it 
is too much to expect that they should be service- 
able. There is a great lack of accommodation for 
travellers. The only inn in the town contains but 
asingle decent room, and the noise of revelry is 
secant  Pasides this. there are three boarding- 
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or months, The apparatus commonly used for 
supplying warmth to the body in cold weather is 
a brazier placed under the table, which is covered 
by a large cloth held by each member of the 
family circle up to the chin, to prevent the heat 
from escaping. Grates and stoves have of late 
years been introduced, but they are still rare, 
and to be seen only in Frank dwellings. The 
shops are little dark rooms, but tolerably supplied 
with European articles, The bazaars, with their 
Jong covered rows of stalls, built with sundry 
precautions against fire, whose ravages are awfully 
common, are secured by iron gates closed at night. 
As to the rest, Tarkish towns in general offer 
little variety, and the description already given 
of Constantinople applies to Smyrna, except as 
regards the finer buildings, greater extent, and 
gaudy exterior of the capital.’ Smyrna suffered 
severely from a fire in 1845. 

The principal buildings of Smyma ate the bazaar 
and bezestein, or raarket-place; the vizier-khan, 
constructed of the marble ruins of the ancient 
theatre; the palace of the mutsellim, or governor, 
and the various mosques, churches, and hospitals, 
There is a large public hospital in the NE. part 
of the Frank quarter, supported by the Greeks, 
Franks, and other Christians, which ranks high in 
Turkey for its school of medicine, Its buildings 
comprise a laboratory, and three sets of wards 
around a courtyard shaded by rows of trees. The 
castle on Mount Pagus is very extensive, and 
occupies the site of the ancient acropolis. This 
fortress has been frequently repaired by the Turks, 
and accordingly presents an incongruous inter- 
mixture of architecture; but it is now mostly 
deserted and in ruins, though a few old cannons 
are still mounted on its walls, Within are some 
vaults and cisterns, supposed to be coéval with its 
foundation ; and a large but abandoned mosque, 
formerly a church dedicated to Saint Polycarp, 
bishop of Smyrna, who is supposed, though on no 
very good authority, to have suffered martyrdom 
near the same spot. 

Smyrna was the seat of one of the seven Apo- 
calyptic churches (Rev, ii. 9); and, according to 
Mr. Enliott (Travels, ), ‘there is not one of 
these churches within whose precincts the trumpet. 
of the gospél now gives so distinct and certain a 
sound. While Mobammed is acknowledged in 20 
mosques, and Jews assemble in several synagogues, 
the faith of the Messiah is taught in an Armenian, 
5 Greek, and 2 Rom, Catholic churches, and in 2 
Protestant chapels, one connected with the Eng- 
lish, the other with the Dutch consulate,’ The 
Armenians have a large academy at Smyrna, 

‘Reing surrounded by an amphitheatre of moun- 
tains, which concentrate the rays of the sun and 
interrupt the breeze, the heats at Smyrna, from 
June to the middle of Sept., are usually intense ; 
and if the énbat, or sea-breeze, fail, the inhab. are 
almost suffocated. This great heat and want of 
ventilation, joined to the filthy and crowded state 
of the streets and houses, and the want of any effi- 
cient precautions on the part of the authorities, 
seldom fail to generate the most, destructive dis- 
eases, among which the plague not unfrequentiy 
makes its appearance, and commits dreadful 
tavages, At such periods all commercial and 
social intercourse immediately cease; and the 
French inhab, retire to and shut themselves up in 
their country houses in the surrounding villages. 
The Turks, who are firm predcstinarians, have 
hitherto taken few or no precautions to counteract 
the progress of the infection, or to guard against 
it; but it is stated by late travellers that some 
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slowly adopting some of the devices by which 
Europeans attempt to ward off the malady. 

Port and Commerce.—Though frequently over- 
thrown by earthquakes, and laid waste by hostile 
incursions, the excellence of her port, and her ad- 
vantageous situation for commerce, has always 
kept Smyrna flourishing ; and she still continues 
to be a great city, while Ephesus, Miletus, and 
other celebrated emporiums on the same coast, 
have, from the filling up of their harbours, been 
long since reduced to total ruin, The Gulf of 
Smyrna, the entrance to which is between the 
island of Mytilene on the N.and Cape Carabournn 
on the S., is deep and angular, the distance, fol- 
lowing a ship's course from the entrance to the 
city, being about 11 nautical leagues, There is 
excellent anchorage in most paris of the gulf, 
merely avoiding the shoals on its N. side, Ships 
of large burden usually anchor abreast of the city 
in from five to seven fathoms; but the water is so 
deep that they may lie close alongside the quays. 
The inbat, or sea-breeze, blows from morning till 
evening during the hot months, and is always 
waited for by ships going up to the city ; and there 
being no obstructions in the way, the services 
of pilots are not required. In the night a land-~ 
breeze generally blows from the city out to sea, 

the principal articles of import consist of grain, 
furs, irov, and butter, from Odessa and Taganrog ; - 
and of cotton stuffs and twist, silk and woollen 
goods, coffee, sugar, cochineal and dye woods, irun, 
tin, and tin plates, rum, brandy, paper, checse, 
glass, and wine from Great Britain, France, Italy, 
and the U, States. 

The exports consist principally of raw silk and 
cotton, the former produced about Brusa, and sent 
chiefly to England; fruits, particularly raisins and 
figs; opium, which goes ‘chiefly to America and 

olland; rhubarb, and a variet; 
gums; olive oil, madder roots, Turkey carpets, 
valonea, sponge, galls, wax, copper, hare-skins, 
goats’ wool, and safflower. 

‘The subjoined table gives the value of the 
principal and other articles imported at the port 
of Smyrna in the year 1863 :— 
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H £ 
Metals, Steel, Iron,&e. . . ss | 168,188 
Silk Manufactures, Bonnets, &c. . . 749,314 
Butter and Cheese... . s | 166,816 
Coffee, &. kd 149048 
| Cotton and Woollen Stuffs, &e. 5. | 1,210,928 
‘Drugs and Medicines... | ’150,800 
i Flour, Wheat, and Potatoes . . =. | 104,799 
| Cured Hides... » «| 120/398 
Paper and Cardboard =... | 148,518 
Rum, Brandy, Wine, and Liqueurs. {130,147 
Tobacco and Cigars ah las © oa: 158,182 
‘Other Articles. =... ee} 4693508 
i et 
Total =. —. | 3,730,523 
The subjoined table shows the value of the 
principal articles exported from Smyrna in 1863 : 
Exports Value 
£ 
Walonean 6 ww ww. | 758,890 
Cotton... * se ew | 1,674,536 
Leeches +. | 587192 
Dried Fruits. =. . + + | 1,288;108 
Wool and Horsehair >. | 248;164 
| HOGS ees see ce 103,200 
Soap, Salt, Cord, Tobacco, ic. + 5 | 123,140 
; Other Articles“... 2. |] 250/249 
i e 
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‘The money, weights, and measures are mostly 
the same as at Constantinople, Accounts are 
kept in piastres of 40 paras. The value of the 
piastre fluctuates according to the exchange. The 
oke, which is the principal weight, =12 lbs, 13g02. 
avoird.; the quintal = 127-48 Ibs, avoird, 

Smyrna is well supplied with provisions of all 
kinds, Fish, including red mullet and oysters, 
are very plentiful in the bay; and game of all 
kinds, mutton, and the flesh of wild boars, are good 
and abundant. Whey and clotted cream are 
used in great quantities. Sweet lemons, oranges, 
citrons, water-melons, figs, and grapes are grown 
in great perfection in the environs, particularly at 
Mcnomen, and the other villages on the opposite 
side of the gulf; whence boats, carrying fruits and 
otherprovisions, are continually passing to Smyrna, 
Most travellers speak of the agreeable society met 
with in Smyma; and the Greeks have begun to 
adopt the manners and costumes of W, Europe. 

Historical Notice—The accounts of the founda- 
tion and carly history of Smyrna are obscure and 
somewhat contradictory. ‘The most probable 
seems to be, that it was founded by a colony from 
Ephesus. (Strabo, lib. xiv.) After undergoing 
various vicissitudes, it was destroyed by Alyattes, 
king of Lydia, the inhab. being ‘dispersed among 
the surrounding villages, At the distance’ of 
about 400 years, a project for reconstructing the 
city would appear to have been entertained by 
Alexander the Great ; but, if so, it was not carried 
into effect by that conqueror, but by Antigonus 
and Lyaimachus, Thecity built by them was not, 
however, on the site of the old city, which stood 
on the flat shore on the other side of the Mcles, 
about 24m, NE, from the modern city. The ad- 
mirable port and other advantages enjoyed by the 
newly built city rendered it, in a short time, one 
of the most populous, wealthy, and handsomest 
of the Asiatic cities, ‘It is,” says Strabo, ‘the 
finest. city of Asia, Part of if. is built on a hill; 
but the finest edifices are on the pl not far 
from the sea, over against the temple of Cybele. 
‘The streets are the most beautifu) that cau be, 
straight, wide, and paved with freestone. It has 
many stately buildings, magnificent porticoes, 
majestic temples (incl, an Homerium, or temple 
in honour of Homer), a public library, and a con- 
venient, harbour, which may be shut at pleasure.’ 
(Lib, xiv. seb init.) Under the Romans, Smyrna 
enjoyed the greatest consideration, and M. Aurelius 
rebuilt the city, after it had been almost destroyed 
by an earthquake, It was much frequented by 
the Sophists; and, along with Ephesus, became 
renowned as aschool of oratory and science, 

In more modern times it has undergone innu- 
merable calamities, from which, as already stated, 
nothing but its admirable situation for commerce 
could have enabled it to recover, It was taken 
and given up to military exccution by the famous 
Tamerlane, or Timur Bee, in 14023 and finally 
came into the possession of the Turks, in 1424, 

Smyrna is one of the numerous cities that con- 
tended for the honour of being the birthplace of 
Homer; and Chios, perhaps, excepted, she would 
seem to have the best claim to this proud distinc- 
tion, ‘Homerum Smyrnei_ suum esse confirmant ; 
itaque etiam delubrum ejus in oppido dedicaverunt! 
(Cicero pro Arehia, cap. 8.) From being born on 
the banks of the Meles, which washed the walls 
of the ancient as well as of the modern city, 
Homer is sometimes called Melesigenes, 








« Blind Melesigencs thenee Homer call‘d, 
Whose poem Phozbus challeng’d for his own.” 
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says (Archaic. cap. 5), that a cave was pointed 
out at the source of the Meles, where they were 
said to have been composed, 

Owing to the influence of earthquakes, and 
the still more destructive attacks of barbarians, 
Smymia has but few considerable remains of an- 
tiquity. They consist principaliy of portions of 
the old walls, especially along the castle-hill, 
with some vestiges of the theatre and stadium, 
Many pedestals, statues, inscriptions, and medals 
have been and are still discovered in digging ; and 
perhaps no place has contributed more than this 
to enrich the collections and cabinets of Europe. 

It has Been supposed that the mud and other 
detritus brought down by the Kodus (ans ‘Hermus), 
which has its embouchure on the N. side of the 
gulf, will, in the end, fill up the channel; and, by 
depriving the city of its port, effectually consum- 
mite its ruin, But though this effect may ulti- 
mately be brought about, it is abundantly cer- 
tain, comparing the banks at the river's mouth 
with the space that has to be filled up, that a 
lengthened series of ages must previously elapse. 

SNOWDON, a mountain of N, Wales, in Cacr- 
narvonshire, being at once the highest in the 
range of which it forms a part, and in S, Britain. 
‘The mountain, which is about 10 SE. from Caer~ 
narvon, terminates in various peaks; the highest 
peak, the Wyddva (conspicuous), to which the 
name Snowdon is more particularly applicable, 
and which scarcely out-tops several of the sur~ 
rounding summits, is 3,571 ft. above the level of 
the sea. The W. side of the mountain is very 

recipitous, and is composed partly of pentagonal 

asaltic colamns, ‘The view from the summit is 
very extensive. ‘I saw from it,’ says Pennant 
(Tour in Wales, ii. 837), ‘ the co, of Chester, the 
high hills of Yorkshire, part of the N, of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Treland; a plain view of the 
Isle of Man; and that of Anglesey lay extended 
like a map before me, with every rill visible,” 

SOCIETY ISLANDS. See Potynesta, 

SOCOTRA (an, Dioscoridis Insula), an island 
in the Indian Ocean, about 230 m, from the 8. 
coast of Arabia, and 120 m, E. Cape Gardafui, in 
Africa, its chief town being in lat. 12° 39' 2” N., 
long. 54° 6’ 29" E, It is of an elongated shape, 
Area estimated at 1,000 sq.m, Pop. probably 
4,000 or 5,000, principally Bedouins, with some 
settled Arabs, African slaves, and descendants of 
Vortuguese, The 8, coast of Socotra preserves a 
convex and nearly unbroken line, but on the N. it 
is indented with ‘many bays and harbours. The 
interior may be described as consisting of moun- 
tains, nearly surrounded by a low plain of from 2 
to 4 m, in width, extending from their base to the 
sea, The mountains are highest towards the NE, 
part of the island, where their granite peaks rise 
to about 5,000 ft,: elsewhere they average nearly 
2,000 ft, in height, and consist mostly of a com- 
pact cream-coloured primitive limestone. The 
island is not well-watered; but the E. is, in this 
respect, better than the W. portion. The climate 
does not appear to be particularly salubrious, 
though it is more temperate than in the adjacent 
continent. Among the few natural products, the 
most important is aloes (Aloé spicata, or Socotrina), 
for which the island has been famous from the 
earliest period, This plant is found growing spon- 
taneously and in great abundance on the sides and 
summits of the limestone mountains, at an eleva- 
tion of from 500 to 3,000 ft. above the level of the 
plains, Its leaves are plucked at any period, and 
after being placed in a skin, the juice is suffered 


toexude from them. In this state they are mostly 
ae. dale ar eee. 
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ferent individuals, the produce being taken at a 
low fixed price -by the sultan. At it any 
one collects the aloe leaves who chooses to take 
the trouble, and nothing is levied on the sultan’s 
account, on’s blood is the article next in 
importance; it is the produce of a leguminous tree, 
the Pterocarpus draco, which grows on the moun- 
tains, Tamarinds, tobacco, and dates (important 
as food) aré also grown. Agriculture is in an ex- 
ceedingly low state, a species of millet being the 
only grain cultivated, and it is little used unless 
a failure of milk and dates be experienced, The 
animals are camels, sheep, goats, oxen, asses, and 
civet cats, Sheep and goats are kept in large 
flocks in every part of the island: they are gene- 
rally of inferior kinds, while the cattle, on the 
contrary, though small, are very superior, and 
appear to be of the European variety. The trade 
is principally with Muscat, whence dates and other 
provisions are chiefly imported. According to 
Artian, the inhabs. of this island were, in an- 
tiquity, subject ‘to the kings of the incense- 
country,’ or Southern Arabia, At present Socotra 
Velongs to the Sultan of Kisseen, but his supre- 
macy is little more than nominal, the government 
being chiefly delegated to one of the principal in- 
habs., who again exercises little authority, except 
over the Bedouin, or native pop. The tribute to 
the sultan barely amounts to 200 dollars a year. 
The population’ is wholly Mohammedan, “The 
women go unveiled, and are partly occupied in 
tending flocks, and partly in making glue, and 
carding, spinning, and weaving wool, 

‘The only town of any consequence is Tamarida, 
on the Ni. shore, in the centre of a bay which 
affords tolerable anchorage. Having been rained 
by the Wahabees, in 1801, it consists of only about 
150 straggling and dilapidated houses, 

SOHAM, @ market town and par, of England, 
co, Cambridge, hund, Staploe, near the borders of 
Suffolk, 6.m. SSE, Ely. Area of par. 18,420 acres, 
Pop, 4,278 in 1861, “The town, which is irregu- 
larly built, covers a good deal of ground. The par. 
church is of various dates, one portion being late 
Norman, Soham has numerous charities, espe- 
cially Bishop Laney’s, for apprenticing children 
of the par, with an annual revenue of near 4002, 
a large charity school, and several almshouses. 
The fen or mere, which once covered the adjacent 
country, has been drained and cultivated, and sup- 
plies most part of the dairy produce, for which 
Soham_is celebrated, Market day, Satarday. 
Fair, May 7, for horses and cattle. 

SOISSONS (an. Noviodunum, post. Augusta 
Suessionum), a fortified town of France, dép, Aisne, 
cap. arrond., on the Aisne, here crossed by a hand- 
some stone bridge, 17 m. SW. Laon, on the rail- 
way from Paris to Rheims. Pop. 10,208 in 1861. 
‘The town is well built and clean, the houses being 
mostly of stone, roofed with slate, ‘There arc many 
curious and venerable public buildings, inc. the 
cathedral, founded in the 12th cent., with an altar- 
pieee by Rubens, representing the ‘ Adoration of the 
Shepherds;’ the reruains of an abbey founded in the 
ilth century; and the castle, on the site of that 
which was the residence of various Merovingian 
kings. ‘The college, hospital, house of correction, 
public library with 18,000 vols., and theatre, de- 
serve notice; and in the vicinity are the ruins 
of St, Medard’s Abbey, founded in 557, in which 
Pepin, Carloman, &c., were crowned, and Lonis- 
e-Debonnaire was confined by his sons, Soissons 
is a bishop's see, and has a court of primary juris- 
diction, a communal college, two seminaries, a 
society of arts audi sciences, manufactures of coarse 
woollens, hosiery, and cartheuware, and a con- 
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Soissons has been the theatre of various his- 
torical events. It was here, in 486, that Clovis 
finally extinguished the last remains of the West- 
ern Empire, by his victory over the Roman general 
Syagrius, The town then became the cap. of the 
Franks, and afterwards of a kingdom of its own 
name in the 6th and 7th centuries. It was fre- 
quently besieged and taken in the middle ages, 
and was the scene of some severe fighting between 
the French and the allies in 1814, 

SOLOTHURN (French, Solewre), a canton of 
Switzerland, in the NW. part of the Confederation, 
between lat. 47° and 47° 30’ N., and the 7th and 
Sth degs, of E. long., having N. Basle, E. and SE. 
Aargau and Lucerne, and on its other sides the 
canton of Berne, Area, 255 sq.m. Pop. 69,263 
in 1860, Though of avery irregular shape, it may 
be divided into two nearly equal portions; the NW. 
covered with ranges of the Jura Mountains, and 
the SE. comprised in the valleys of the Aar and 
Emmen. Some of the summits in the former riso 
to about 4,000 ft. above the level of the sea; but 
though rugged, this part of the canton has a large 
extent of fine upland pastures, In the other. or 
lower portion of the canton, the ground is fertile 
and well-cuitivated; so that, on the whole, Solo- 
thurn is regarded as one of the most productive 
portions of Switzerland, More corn'is grown than 
is required for the consumption of the inhabs.; 
the vine does not succeed, but a good deal of fruit 
is notwithstanding grown for exportation, The 
rearing of live stock is here, however, as in most 
other Swiss cantons, the chief branch of rural in- 
dustry, In 1838, it was estimated to have about 
28,000 horned cattle, 14,000 sheep, and 16,400 
hogs: the latter are fed in the woods, whieh are 
tolerably extensive, The cattle are esteemed 
among the best in Switzerland; they are of a 
peculiarly large-tailed breed, and with horses, 
cheese, cherry brandy, fire-wood, and marble, con- 
stitute the principal articles of export, Only a 
few hands are employed in mining, and the manu- 
facturing establishments are mostly confined to a 
few iron works, stocking and cotton looms, paper 
mills, tanner and printing houses. ‘The eur- 
weights, and many usages of this canton 
are similar to those of Berne. 

Under the constitution, as modified in 1831, the 
greater council consists of 109 mems., 96 of whom 
are chosen by the towns and the 10 rural districts 
ito which Solothurn is divided, and the reniain- 
if 13 by the mems, already elected, ‘The lesser 
or executive council, composed of 17 mems,, is 
chosen with its president, or avoyer, from among 
the greater council, ‘The assembly meets twice a 
year for 15 days, during whieh period each mem, 
receives 3 fr.a day. The town of Solothurn and 
each of the districts has a court of primary juris- 
diction for civil causes; but all criminal cases, as 
well as the final jurisdiction in civil suits, belonys 
to a central tribunal of 14 mems., presided over 
by the avoyer of the state assembly. Every male 
inhab, above the age of 16 is liable to military 
service: the contingent to the army of tke con- 
federacy is 600 men. There is no town worthy of 
notice, except the cap., Olten and Dornek being 
mere villages, 

SOLoTHURN, or SoLkuRE (an. Solodurum), a 
town of Switzeyjand, and the cap. of the above 
canton, on the Aar, near the foot of the Jura Moun- 
tains, and 18 m. N, by E, Berne, on the railway 
from Aarau to Lausanne. Pop, 5,916 in 1860, 
‘The river divides the town into two unequal parts, 
which communicate by two wooden bridges, [é 
‘was surrounded, in the 17th century, by cumbrous 
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tolerably well built, and has several conspicuous 
public edifices, including, among others, the ca- 
thedral of St. Urse, one of the best churches in 
Switzerland, with several other churches aid con- 
vents, a town hall, a square clock-tower in the 
market-piace, the arsenal, with an extensive and 
curious collection of armour, a museum, govern- 
ment house, with some good sculptures, hospital, 
house of correction, barracks, and theatre. It has 
also a gymnasium, a botanic garden, and a public 
library, said by Ebel to comprise 10,000 vols. On 
the whole, however, the town is dull, having few 
manufactures, and but little trade. 

The Polish patriot and general, Kosciusko, re- 
sided here during the last two years of his life, 
which terminated on the 16th of Oct., 1817, His 
remains were carried to the cathedral of Cracow, 
where they repose beside those of the famous John 
Sobieski. 

SOMERSET, a maritime co, of England; 
having N. and NW. the Bristol Channel, the 
Severn, and Gloucestershire, E. Wiltshire, S. 
Dorset and Devon, and W. the latter. Area, 
1,052,800 acres, of which about 900,000 are sup- 
posed to be arable, meadow, and pasture, With, 
perhaps, the single exception of Yorkshire, there 
is no county in England that has a greater vaticty 
of surface and soil than Somerset. In some places, 
particularly in its W. and NE. divisions, it is hilly, 
and even mountainous; in its middle part, between 
the rivers Ax and vary, there are very extensive 
tracts of marsh land, which, in some places, are of 
extraordinary fertility: in other places, again, 
there are extensive moors, of which Exmoor, at. 
the W. extremity of the co., is the principal. But, 
exclusive of these, the co, contains a large extent 
of land equally adapted for tillage and pasturage. 
The Vale of Taunton is one of the richest. and 
most beautiful tracts in the kingdom, ‘Tillage 
husbandry is neither extensively carried on, nor 
in the most approved manner, ‘lhe land is not 
injured by overcropping, but it is not properly 
wrought, and is frequently foul and out of order. 
Principal crops, wheat, outs, barley, and beans. 
In the southern and interior parts the rotation is, 
1, fallow, 2. wheat, 3. beans or seeds, 4, oats; in 
the E. part of the co, it is generally, 1. fallow, 
2, wheat, 3, oats or barley, 4. seeds, Potatoes 
are pretty extensively grown; but turnips are not 
cultivated to any extent in any part of the co, 
Lime is frequentiy used on the arable land; and, 
with the exception of dung, is the only manure 
that is employed, Drilling but little practised ; 
beans mostly planted by the dibble, A large propor 
tion of the eo, is in grass, the dairy and fattening 
systems being both extensively carried on. Cattle, 
principally of the Devonshire breed, but a great 
variety of other breeds are met with. The cele- 
brated Chedder cheese is so called from a village 
of that name on the W, side of the Mendip Hills; 
but it is now principally made in the marshes 
round Glastonbury, ridgewater cheese is made 
from the marshes between that town and Cross, 
The stock of sheep in the co, is supposed to amount 
to about 500,000 head, partly Tong and partly 
short-woolled; producing, in all, about 10,500 
packs a year. Large quautities of excellent cider 
are made in various parts, but particularly in the 
Vale of Taunton. ‘The woods and woodlands are 
supposed in all to cover from £0,000 to 25.000 
acres, and it is distinguished by the stately 
growth of its hedgerow timber. Property variously 
divided ; some large estates, but a good deal of 
land occupied by yeomen who farm their own 
estates. Farms of various sizes, but the majority. 
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hold at will. Mineral products, numerous and 
valuable, consisting princtpally of coal, lead, cala- 
mine, fuller’s earth, limestone, and freestone. 
Owing, however, to the lead mines having been 
nearly exhausted, or becoming more difficult to 
work, the produce of lead is now quite inconsider- 
able. The woollen manufacture used to be ex- 
tensively carried on at Taunton, but it has given 
place to the silk trade, introduced in 1778, and at 
present prosecuted on a pretty large scale. The 
woollen manufacture is still, however, carried on 
at Frome, Shepton Mallet, Wellington, and some 
other places in the co,; but it has long been in a 
declining state, Gloves largely manufactured at 
Yeovil. Principal rivers, Lower Avon, Ax, Brue, 
Parret, and Exe, The Parret is navigable from 
Longport to its mouth, Taunton and Bridgewater 
are united by a canal; and there are canals in 
other parts of the co. Somersetshire is divided 
into 40 bundreds and 7 liberties, and contains 475 
parishes, It returns 13 mems. to the H. of ©., 
viz. 4 for the eo,, 2 each for the citics of Bath and 
Wells, 2 each for the bor. of Bridgewater anc 
Taunton, and 1 for Frome, Reg. electors for the 
co. 20,499 in 1865, being 11,867 for the eastern, 
and 8,652 for the western division, At the census 
of 1861, the pop, numbered 463,261, while in 1841 
there were 435,982 inhabitants, 

SOMERTON, a market town and par, of Eng- 
land, co, Somerset, on rising ground beside the 
Carey, 11 m, SSW. Wells. Area of par. 6,030 
acres. Pop. 2,266 in 1861, The town consists of 
some small streets, with houses mostly of blue lias 
stone; and has a town-hall in which petty 
sessions are held, and one of the co, gaols, ‘The 
church, an ancient structure, has an eight-sided 
embatiled tower, 63 ft. in height. The living, 
a vicarage, worth 2592. a year, is in the gift of the 
earl of Ilchester, Somerton has a good free-school, 
and an almshouse for 8 poor women, 

Though sanpased to have been a Roman station, 
there is no information respecting it til the Hep- 
tarchy, when it was a considerable fortified town, 
and the residence of Ina and other kings of Wessex, 
Hence it abounds in Saxon antiquities including 
parts of the ancient walls, a round tower, and the 
castle, in which John, king of France, was im- 
prisoned subsequently to his capture at the battle 
of Poictiers, 

SOMME, a dép. of France, reg. N., comprised 
mostly in the old prov. of Picardy, between lat. 
49° 37’ and 50° 20 N., and long. 1° 25’ and 8° 10’ 
E.; having N, Pas-de-Calais, E. Aisne, 8. Oise. 
and W. Seine-Inférieure and the English Channel, 
Area 616,120 hectares. Pop. 572,646, in 1861. Its 
general slope is towards the NW., which direction 
is taken by its principal rivers, consisting of the 
Somme, which divides it into two nearly equal 
parts, the Authic, forming a part of the N, boun- 
dary, and the Bresle, bounding it on theSW, The 
Somme rises at Fonsomme in Aisne, and runs 
generally NW. to the English Channel, which it 
enters a little below St. Valery, nearly opposite 
Hastings, by an estuary from 3 to 4m. wide, after 
a course of about 120 m, Its principal affluents 
are the Avre and Celle; St, Quentin, Ham, Pe- 
tonne, Amiens, and Abbeville are on its banks, 
The Somme is navigable for about half its course, 
but its navigation is interrupted by shoals, The 
lateral canal of the Somme (Canal de Picardie), 
96 m. in length, commences at Abbeville, and 
connects this river with the Oise, This dep. has 
generally a naked aspect, but agriculture is more 





advanced than in most French déps. More corn 
imprown than is required for home eonsumntion. 
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numerous, and the produce in wool is stated to be 
about 780,000 kilog. a year. Mineral products are 
of little importance; but the dép. is distinguished 
for its manufactures. Woollen, cotton, and silken 
goods of various kinds are made at Amiens and 
Abbeville; cotton and linen thread, gil, and 
leather at Peronne, Ham, and Doullens, Escar- 
botin is the seat of some of the largest hardware 
factories in the kingdom; and machinery, paper, 
and beet-root sugar are produced in considerable 
quantities. Somme is divided into five arronds: 
chief towns, Amiens the cap., Abbeville, Doullens, 
Montdidier and Peronne. 

SOOLOO ISLANDS, a group of the E. Archi- 
pelago, 4th division (Crawford), extending from 
the NE, part of Borneo to Mindanao, the most S. 
of the Philippine Islands, sctween the 4th and 7th 
degs, of N. lat, and the 120th and 123rd_of E. 
long.; having S. the Sea of Celebes, and N, the 
Sooloo Sea, They consist of about 60 islands, 
taking their name from Sooloo, one of the largest, 
about the middle of the group. They produce 
rice, sweet potatves, yams, and many of the finest 
frnits of the East; but sago is the principal food 
of the inhabs, Pearls, mother-of-pearl, and cow- 
ries arc among their most valuable products. For- 
merly the inhabs. cartied on a large trade with 
Japan; at present their commerce is chiefly with 
the adjacent islands of Celebes, Mindanao, and 
Borneo, and a few junks that come yearly from 
China, The Sooloos are mostly Mohammedans, 
and live under a sultan, whose power is, however, 
much limited by a kind of feudal aristocracy, 
‘They are distinguished for their piracies, and their 
continual hostility to the Spaniards of the Philip- 
pines; in 1775 they destroyed an establishment. 
formed by the E, I, Comp. on the neighbouring 
island of Balambagan. 

SOPHIA, or TRIADITZA, a city of European 
Turkey, prov. Bulgaria, near its W. extremity, in 
a fine plairi on the Bogana, a tributary of the 
Isker, 93 m, SSE, Widin, and 155 m, SW, Rust- 
chuk. Pop. estim, at 43,000 in 1862. Sophia is 
generally considered as the cap. of Bulgaria, and 
aa holding a high rank among the cities of Kuro- 
pean ‘Turkey. ‘The situation, however, is the most 
unfavourable that could have been cho: for a 
city: sunk in a hollow, it is constantly liable to 
be inundated; and without canals to carry off the 
euperabundant waters of the Isker, the plain is 
almost lust to the Jabour of the agriculturist. The 
city is the residence of the begler-beg of Rou- 
melia, and of Greek and Rom. Cath, archbishops. 
At has manufactures of woollen and silk stuffs, 
leather and tobacco, and an extensive general 
trade. There are some warm baths, 

This city, founded by Justinian, was built, it is 
said, on the rains of the anc. Sardica, 

SORA, a city of Southern Italy, prov, Caserta, 
cap. distr, on the Liris, 50 m: NNW. Capua. 
Pop. 12,313 in 1862, Sora is about 3 m, distant 
from Isola, along an excellent. road, which termi- 
nates with the valley itself at its gates. Here the 
Liris, flowing from a glen of narrower dimensions, 
but considerable length, forms a bend round the 
city, and is crossed by two bridges. ‘The place is 
consequently in a flat but not unpleasant position, 
one whole flank being watered by the river, and 
the binder extremity resting against an insulated 
rocky hill, on which are seen the ruins of its 
Gothic castle, and those of its still more ancient 
walls, The dwellings are large, the streets wide 
and well paved, and the pop. apparently easy and 
industrious, After its cathedral, in the front of 
which are a number of inscriptions and fragmeats 
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seminaries, and a showy modern gateway. The 
adjacent country is both fertile and well cul- 
tivated, 

Sora was of Volscian origin, but became, at an 
early period, attached to the party of the Sam- 
nites: though subdued and colonised -by the 
Romans, it repeatedly threw off their yoke, and 
vindicated its ancient freedom, Juvenal enume- 
rates Sora among the country towns in which an 
individual, tired of the bustle and dissipation of 
Rome, might find a comfortable residence :— 

“Si potes avelli Circensibus, optima Sore, 

Aut Fabrateria domus, aut Frusinone paratur’ 

Sat, iii. 223. 

Sora was the birthplace of the well known 
Cardinal Baronius, 

SORIA (an, Numantia), a city of Spain, in Old 
Castile, cap. prov, of its own name, on, and at no. 
great distance from, the source of the Douro, here 
crossed by a fine stone bridge, 1138 m, NE, Madrid. 
Pop, 5,004 in 1857, The city is enclosed by old 
walls, and has numerous churches and convents, 
a hospital, and Jesuits’ college. On the E. it is 
commanded by an old fortress, now partly in 
ruins; and on the S. is a considerable suburb, It 
is ill-built, with a few silk fabrics, and some trade 
in wool, 

Adjacent to the town, on the N,, are the ruins 
of the famous city of Numanrtia, destroyed by 
the Romans, anno 132 B.c, No people ever dis~ 
covered greater bravery, or made a more gallant 
stand in defence of their liberties, than the inhabs, 
of this small state, ‘ Numantia, quantum Cartha- 
ginis, Capue, Corinthi, opibus inferior, tantum virtatis 
nomine et honore par omnibus, summumque, si viros 
eestimes, Hispanic decus.’) (Hlorus, lib. ii. cap. 18.) 
‘The conduct of the Romans in this contest was 
distinguished alike by perfidy and vindictive ma- 
lignity. The Namantines having defeated Pom- 
pey, grandfather of Pompey the Great, who had 
besieged their city, he concluded a treaty with 
them. But the Romans having, on various pre- 
texts, broken this treaty, sent a powerful army 
against the Numantines under the consul Man- 
cinus. The latter, however, being even more 
unsuccessful than Pompey, was obliged, to suve 
himself and his army from total destruction, to 
conclude a new treaty with his successful adver- 
saries, who stipulated for nothing but that they 
should retain their independence, and be reckoned 
among the friends and allies of Rome, 

‘Tiberius Gracchus, then questor in the consular 
army, was a principal party to this treaty, the ob~ 
servance of which was sworn to by all the chief 
officers of the Roman army. But though the 
Numantines spared by this treaty the lives of 
10,000 Roman soldiers that were in their power, 
and stipulated for nothing that a generous or 
high-minded people could, under any cireum- 
stauces, have refused to concede, the senate and 
people of Rome were base enough to annul the 
treaty, and sent Scipio Africanus, who had de- 
stroyed Carthage, to wage a war of extermination 
against the Numantines, Scipio, who knew the 
bravery of those he had to contend with, did not 
attempt to carry the city by storm, but having 
surrounded it by strong lines of circumvallation, 
left famine to effect its reduction. Notwithstand- 
ing their inferior numbers, the Numantines made 
the most astonishing efforts to break through and 
destroy the works of the Romans; but baving 
been repulsed, they were reduced to the most 
dreadful extremities, It is uncertain how the 
final catastrophe of this noble city was consum- 
mated; whether, as Florus affii lib, ii, cap. 18), 
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p. 811), having surrendered, the smal] remnant of 
its inhabs. that were found alive were sold as 
slaves. One thing only is cértain, that the 
struggle reflects the highest credit upon the Nu- 
mantines, and the most indelible disgrace on the 
Romans. It is due to the character of Tiberius 
Gracchus to state, that he reprobated, in the 
strongest manner, the perfidy and bad faith of his 
countrymen in refusing to ratify the treaty with 
the Numantines. 

SORRENTO (an. Surrentum), a city and sea- 
port of South Italy, the Neapolitan dom., prov. 
Naples, on the.S. side of the Bay of Naples, 18 m. 
SE. that capital. Pop. 7,180 in 1862, ‘The city 
is well built and clean; and bus been celebrated in 
antiquity, as well as in modern times, for the 
beauty of ita situation, and the mildness of its 
climate, being hence called by Horace, Surrentum 
amenum, (Epist. ii, 18, lin, 52.) It is the seat 
of an archbishopric; and, besides the cathedral, 
has several churches, numerous convents, a hos- 
pital, seminary, college, school of navigation, and 
some silk manufactures, It was supposed in an- 
tiquity to have been the seat of the Sirens, (Plin., 
lib, iv. eap. 5.) But it derives its principal ilus- 
tration from its having been the birthplace of 
Torquato ‘Tasso, the greatest of Italian poets, born 
here on the 11th of March, 1544, ‘Among the 
many respectable houses termed palaces,’ says an 
Singlish traveller, ‘which adorn Sorrento, that in 
which the author of the “ Gerusalemme Liberata” 
‘was born, naturally excites the greatest interest; 
it is placed on the cliff rising immediately from the 
gea, and offers some pretensions to elegance of ar- 
chitecture, but probably retains in its outward 
form no remains of its ancient appearance. Sor- 
rento is a place of high antiquity ; and the various 
inscriptions, bas-reliefs, &c., found in it at dif- 
ferent periods, are collected under an archway in 
the town, which thus forms a kind of open mu- 
seum, accessible to every visitor. The ancient 
walls and towers can scarcely be referred to the 
Lombards, who erected this territory into a small 
indep. principality. Oil, milk, meat, and game 
are all excellent in their different kinds at Sor- 
rento; while its veal is, by some, reputed the best, 
in Europe. The capital is supplied from it with 
many of these articles, by boats plying at regular 
times of the day.’ The beautiful bay of Sorrento, 
3 m, wide, is surrounded by a semicircular range 
of wooded hills, between which and the sea is a 
rich plain, the Piano di Sorrento,in which are 
many villages and detached houses. 

It was on tlre hills bounding the plain, Colles 
Surrentini vitiferi, that the famous wine was pro- 
duced, which, in antiquity, vied with the Faler- 
nian and Cacuban. 

*Surrentina bibis? nec myrrhina picta, nec aurum 

Sume; dabunt calices hae tibi vina suos,’ 

Mart. Upig., lib. xiii. 110, 

It was a powerful wine, and did not arrive at 
perfection till it had been kept above twenty 
years, Owing to the want of care, the wine 
now produced from Surrentine grapes is among 
the poorest in Italy. Near Sorrento are the 
remains of the villa of Pollius, described by 
Statius, 

SOURABAYA, a considerable town of Java, 
being one of three principal sea-ports of that 
island, on the N, coast of which ‘it is situated, 
about 160m, E. Samarang, It stands about 14 
m, from the Strait of Madura, on both sides a 
river, said to be navigable by boats for 100 m. 
from’ the sea, and deep enough at its mouth to 
receive vessels of 250 tons, ‘The town itself is of 
smali extent, but it has several suburbs, and round 
it are a number of handsome villas; its vicinity, 
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though low, being less unhealthy than that of- 
Batavia. Mr, Earl (Eastern Seas, p. 47) says 
that it is also much more gay and lively than the 
latter, and well supplied with provisions of all 
kinds, Sourabaya seems to have the only secure 
harbour on the N. coast of Java, and the only 
one in which the shipping is well defended by 
the batteries on shore, Its chief entrance is com- 
manded by a strong fort on a low island about 
9m. from the town. Several English residents, 
agents to houses at ‘Batavia, are settled here, 
though Europeans are upon the whole few. 
There are numerous Arabs and their descendants, 
SOUTHAMPTON, a parl. and mun, bor., sea- 
port, and market town of England, being a co. of 
itself in Hampshire, at the embouchure of the 
Itchen, in an inlet of the sea, called Southampton 
Water, 12 m. 8. by E. Winchester, and 70 m, 
WSW. London, on the London and South West- 
ern railway. Pop. of bor. 46,960 in 1861. The 
approach to the town from the London road, 
through a fine avenue of trees and a well-built, 
suburb, is exceedingly striking. The principal 
entrauce is through Bargate, one of the ancient 
gates, which also divides the town into two parts, 
called respectively Above-bar and Below-bar. 
Yhe High Street below bar, which is more than } 
m, in length, leads directly to the quay, for the 
improvement of which the water-gate was re- 
moved about forty yeats ago. The ancient part 
of the town was formerly enclosed with walls 
about 14 m. in circ., of which there are consider- 
able remains on the W, side of the town, and two 
old gates in addition to Bargate, Many smaller 
streets branch both E, and W. from the principal 
avenue, and buildings are rapidly increasing, the 
space occupied by streets and houses now exceed 
nig 34 m, in circuit, The old town occupies 
nearly the whole of the’ pars. of St. John, St. 
Lawrence, Holyrood, St. Michael, and All-Saints- 
intra, The pars, of St. Mary and All-Saints-extra 
are extensive, and were till of late years princi- 
pally agricultural. The town, however, now ex- 
tends into both of them; and in the latter the 
new buildings consist, principally either of Mand- 
some town-houses or detached villa residences, 
The pars. of St. Lawrence and Holyrood, through 
which the High Street passes, contain the dwell- 
ings of the most respectable and opulent trades- 
people; in the latter are the market place, audit 
house, custom house, several of the principal 
hotels, and the town quay; indeed, in a com- 
mercial point of view, these two pars. comprise 
the most important part of the town, The whole 
town is well paved, lighted with gas, and is ex- 
ceedingly clean; the inhabs. are supplied with 
water from an Artesian well on Southampton 
Common, which furnishes 40,000 cubic feet per 
day. ‘The old reservoirs on the common are sup- 
plied from this well in dry scasons, Besides the 
buildings devoted to commerce and other pur- 
poscs, the town has a theatre and assembly-rooms, 
‘The military orphan asylum for girls, established 
by the late Duke of York, and occupying the dis- 
used barracks, has been removed, and the build- 
ings are now appropriated to the establishment 
for the trigonometrical survey, removed thither 
from the Tower of Loudon. The handsome suite 
of baths on the beach have been converted into a 
dock-house and offices for the Southampton Dock 
Company ; but there are very convenient baths in 
other parts of the town. The old Saxon castle, 
repaired by Richard II., with the view of protecting 
the harbour, was pulled dewn a number of years 
ago, and a private chapel, in which the Church of 
England service is performed, built upon its site. 
The town has five par. churches, three of which 
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are ip the gift of the lerd chancellor, one in that 
of the bishop of Wigchester, and another in the 
patronage of Queen’s College, Oxford. Holyrood 
church is an aricient edifice, with a tower and spire, 
the portico being the site, before the Reform Act, 
for the hustings at elections for the bor, St. 
Michael’s is a large structure in the Norman style, 
with a handsome tower and spire between the 
nave and chancel, . Ali-Saints is a Grecian build- 
i with a turret, surrounded by six Corinthian 
pillars on a square pedestal.” St. Mary’s, also, 1s a 
modern structure, and its extensive burial-ground 
long served as a general cemetery for the town; 
bat, within the last few years, a cemetery of 20 
acres has been formed on Southampton Common, 
. The R, Caths,, Independents, Baptists, Wesleyan 
Methodists, and Jews have each places of worship: 
and there is a Friends’ meeting-house. There 
are two chapels, one proprietary and one under 
trustees in connection with the establishment, and 
well-attended Sunday schools, with several day 
schools, supported wholly or in part by endow- 
ment, The grammar school, founded by Edward 
_ VIL, has a small endowment: the premises have 
been rebuilt, and furnish accommodation for about 
forty buys, boarding with the head master. A 
hospital, called the Domus Dei, founded in the 
reign of Henry IIL, provides lodging, clothing, 
and a weekly eat to four aged people of each 
sex, Among other valuable charities is one left 
in 1760 by the will of Alderman Taunton, which, 
besides providing for the instruction of ten hoys, 
furnishes a stipend of 102. a year for sixteen aged 
persous, and gives rewards to deserving female 
servants, It bas also a female penitentiary, public 
dispensary, and lying-in charity, a royal humane 
society, several benetit societies, and a schovl of 
industry for fifty girls, founded in 1828 through 
the influence of Queen Adelaide, There are seve- 
ral religious societies, a literary society, a poly- 
technic institution with 400 members, an infirmary, 
and several news-rooms and subscription libraries, 
A Tegatta takes place every summer on South- 
ampton Water, under the direction and patronage 
of the Southampton Yacht Club, and races are 
held in autumn on the common NW, the town, 
Southampton Water affords good anche 
ships of 250 tons may load and unload alonyrside 
the town quay, close to which is the custom hvuse. 
A pier of wood and stone, which projects about 
400 yards from the shore, forms a convenient land- 
ing place for passengers from steamers, as well as 
a promenade for the inhabs, and visitors, It has 
a carriage-drive to its extremity. Docks, on an 
extensive scale, have, as already stated, been cuu- 
structed, which contribute materially to the com- 
mercial facilities now enjoyed by the pert, 
Southampton has, in recent years, become a 
leading packet station. ‘The Peninsular and Ori- 
ental Steam Navigation Company run the whole 
of their vessels from this port to Alexandria and 
Lisbon ; and the Royal West India Mail-packet 
Company start their steamships from this pert 
also, and have a graving dock on the banksof the 
Itchin for constructing and repairing ships, From 
its position on an inlet of the sea, stretching NW. 
from between Portsmouth and the Isle of Wight, 
at least 17 m, into the country, and which has 
been prolonged by means of the Itchen to Win- 
chester, 12 m, iniand, Southampton is the em- 
porium of an extensive district, and consequently 
enjoys an extensive trade. On the Ist of Jan. 
1864, there belonged to the port 136 sailing vessels 
under 50, und 110 above 40, tons; besides 14 
steamers under 50, and 24 above 50, tons, The 
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tion with respect to the opposite coast of France, 
Southampton has been for a lengthened period an 
important station for travellers to and from the 
continent, There are daily steamers for Havre, 
Dieppe, and other French ports, as well as for 
Lisbon and the Mediterranean. 

Southampton was first incorporated in the reign , 
of Henry I. Under the Mun. Reform Act it is 
divided into five wards, with ten aldermeh and 
thirty councillors, from which forty members are 
chosen the mayor, sheriff, and two bailiif. The 
mayor and bailiffs are the returning officers of the 
borough, Quarter and petty sessions are held 
under a recorder. There is a court for the recovery 
of debts to any amount, and a county court is 
established here. The borough has returned two 
members to the H. of C. since the 23rd Edward I., 
the right of election down to the Reform Act. 
being vested in the inhabs, paying scot and lot, 
The electoral limits were left 1nchanged by the 
Boundary Act. Reg, electors, 4,354 in 1865. It 
is also the election town for the S, division of the 
co, Hants, 

Southampton is said to have arisen out of the 
neighbouring Roman station Clausentum, E, the 
Itchen, which was succeeded by the Saxon Han- 
tune, on. the site of the present town. The castle, 
as already stated, was much enlarged by Richard 
IL, who also strengthened the fortifications about. 
the town and harbour, Henry V. set sail from 
this port, in August, 1415, at. the head of the 
troops which, on the 25th of October following, 
gained the great victory of Agincourt, ‘The in- 
habs. were actively engaged in the wars of York 
and Lancaster, in which the latter party was de- 
feated with great loss, Its celebrity as a watering 
place dates from the middle of last century, when 
baths were erected, a chalybeate spring was dis- 
covered, and great additions were made by the 
formation of new streets and terraces, and the 
laying out of public gardens. The shores of South- 
ampton Water, being richly clothed with wood and 
studded with villas, afford a succession of finely~ 
diversified scenery, set off by the ruins of Netley 
Abbey, about 2 m. SE, from the town, This struc- 
ture was founded in 1229, by Henry IIL, for Cis- 
tercian monks, ‘The refectory and kitchen art in 
tolerable preservation, and there are some fine 
remains of the abbey church, which was cruci- 
form, and had at its E, end a noble window, ‘The 
whole is embosomed in wood, and near it is a 
modern tower, used as a tea-house, on the founca- 
tions of a fort erected by Henry VIII., command- 
ing a fine view of Southampton Water, 

SOUTH MOLTON (or MOULTON), a munic, 
bor., market town, and par. of England, NE. part 
co, Devon, hund, 8, Molton, on an eminence near 
the confines of Exmoor, 12 m, E. by 8. Barnstaple. 
Area of par. 6,160 acres, Pop. 3,830 in 1861, 
The limits of the munic. bor, and par. are co-ex~ 
tensive. The town consists chiefly of three 
streets, diverging from a spacious market-place, 
Many of the houses are good ; streets well paved ; 
the footpaths have been flagged, at a considerable 
expense, by the corporation. It is well lighted, 
and the public walks are kept remarkably clean, 
‘The par. church has some good monuments and a ' 
large organ, The living, a perpetual curacy, 
worth 1571. a year, is in the gift of the dean and 
canons of Windsor, There are free and charity 
schools; a guildhall, in which petty sessions are 
held every three weeks; and a gaol, The pop, 
is partly manufacturing, and partly agricultural : 
the manufactures are chiefly of coarse woollen 
cloth, but that of lace has been recently intro- 
i, and the trade of the town is said to be 
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> in the 30th of Edw, I., but it does not appear to 
hate subsequently exercised the privilege. It 
awas chartered by Elizabeth and Charles If. and 
ig governed by a mayor, 3 aldermen, and 12 
councillors, the latter being elected for life among 
thé resident inhabitants. About 3 m. NE. from 
the town is Castle Hill, the scat of Earl Fortescue. 
SOUTHWARK, See Lovo. 

SOUTHWELL, a market town and par. of 
England, co. Nottingham, Southwell and Scrooby 
_ liberty, on an eminence near the Greet, 13 m. 
NE. Nottingham. Area of par. 4,550 acres. Pop. 
3,469 in 1861. The town is neat, well built, and 
well paved. Ithas a convenient. suite of assembly- 
rooms and a theatre, but its principal building is 
the minster, or parish church. This, which is a 
large and magnificent edifice, is said to be, in part 
at least, as old as the time of Harold, Its extreme 
Jength is 306 ft., its breadth 59 ft., and the length 
of the transept 121 ft, The W. front has 2 lofty 
square towers, divided into 7 stories. There is a 
low massive centre tower, and a chapter-house on 
the N, side. ‘lhe nave and transepts are Norman, 
the parts E. of the centre early English, and the 
chapter-howse early Decorated. There are some 
perpendicular insertions, particularly a very large 
‘W. window, Within the church are the monuments 
of 6 archbishops of York. The_chapter-house, 
which is light and graceful, has 16 prebends’ 
stalls. ‘The early English portions, which con- 
sist of the choir, its aisles, and small E. transepts, 
form one of the best examples of this style in the 
kingdom. ‘The whole of this church deserves the 
study due to a cathedral; and though it be not 
so varied in its styles as some edifices, it claims 
attention for its purity and good preservation.’ 
(Rickman’s Gothic Architecture, p. 221.) 


York, the favourite summer retreat of Cardinal 
Wolsey, stand in the park, and a part is now ap- 
propriated as a sessions house for the liberty. The 
general bridewell for the county is at Southwell, 
which has also mectiug houses for Wesleyans and 
Baptists, and a free-school, with 2 scholarships at 
St. John’s Coll, Cambridge. What little trade 
the town possesses is chiefly in malt, hops, and 
tan. The living of Southwell is a vicarage, worth 
1441, a year, in the gift of the prebendary of 
Southwell, Market days, Saturday ; fairs, Whit- 
Monday and Oct. 21. 

SOUTHWOLD, a sea-port, mun. bor., market 
town, and par, of England, hund, Blything, on 
an eminence on the E. coast of the co, Sutfolk, 
about 1 m. N. from the mouth of the Blythe, 
30 m, NE. Ipswich, and 94 m, NW. London, 
Pop. of munic, bor, 2,032 in 1861, The town con- 
sists principally of a long row of houses commen- 
cing near the bridge over the Bass Creck, and ex- 
tending SW. to the edge of the cliff, besides nu- 
merous other houses with gardens, lying N. and S, 
of the principal street. Near the sea are several 
good houses, but the others are chiefly of an in- 
ferior description, The guildhall is a handsome 
stone building, and a new gaol was built in i819. 
On the cliffs are two batteries, one of which has a 

arapet and 6 eighteen-pounders, but the other 
fas only 2guns, The church, built in the thiddle 
of the 15th century, is a fine editice in the later 
English style, with a lofty tower and steeple of 
freestone intermaegled with flint of various colours, 
The §. porch is extremely clegant, and above 
the clerestory roof is a light, open lantern, The 
interior is highly ornamented with gilding and 
carved work ; and, on the whole, this is one of the 
finest’ churches in the co. The Independents, 
Baptists, and Wesleyan Methodists have cach 
places of worship: the town, also, has 3 Sunday 
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schools aud a national schopl.."¢Hetetail trade of 
Southwold is trifling, but, #.sompwhat more im- 
portant traffic is cartied on'in-the $niportatiorof . 
coal and the exportation of salf“(whitch is made 
here), and malt, The principal Business, however, * 
is connected with the influx of visitors, who resort: 
to the town as a watering-place during the summer 
season, and for whose aceommodatiom there are 
baths, reading-rooms, and a grand proménade,:: 
The entrance to the haven is by the river, and’. 
vessels trading to this port lend their goods: at 
Black-shore quay, about 3 m. SSW. the town. 
The superintendence of the, haven’ is vested ip 
commissioners; and it has been improved by the 
erection of 2 piers at the mouth of: the river,” 
which has been madé navigable to Halesworth, 
8 m. W. by N. the town, The bor, of Southwold, . 
which was incorporated in the reign of Henry VIE, ° 
is governed under the Mun. Reform Act by. a 
mayor and 3 aldermen, with 12 councillors, A. 
court of record is established fur the recovery of: . 
small debts, and there is a court of admiralty for 
the regulation of the port, which is subordinate to 
that of Yarmouth, Markets on Thursday’: fairs, 
Trinity Monday and Aug. 24, 5 

Southwold, or Sole Bay, FE. of the town, is cele- 
brated as the scene of the great naval engagement. - 
which took place on the 28th of May, 1672, be- 
tween the combined English and French fleets, 
under the Duke of York (afterwards James II.) 
and Marshal de Estrées and a Dutch fleet under * 
the famous De Ruyter. The action was most . 
obstinately contested, the loss on both sides 
being very great and nearly equal, The Farl of 
Sandwich, who behaved with the greatest gallantry, 
was blown up along with his ship, The French 
suffered but little, in consequence, as is supposed, 
of their having received secret instructions to 
spare their ships. 

SPA, a town and watering-place of Belgium. 
prov. Litge, on the borders of Rhenish Prussia, 
14m. SE. Lidge. Pop, 4,773 in 18638, The town 
consists of a cluster of neat white houses, thrown 
into the form of two or three irregular streets and. 
open promenades, the whole embowered amidst 
trees and gardens, and overhung on the N, and E, 
by a woody mountain range, It was at one period 
a place of great resort, and so Highly distinguished 
for its mineral waters, that ‘Spa’ became a com- 
mon name for mineral springs and bathing-places 
wherever found. One of its most distinguished 
patrons was Peter the Great of Russia, who fre- 
quently visited it, The Pouhon, or main spring, 
is a strong and active chalybeate, impreg- 
nated with carbonic acid gas, which gives it 
vivacity, and fits it for being preserved and sent 
in bottles to all parts of the world. There are 
several similar springs at from 2 to 3 m, from the 
town, at all of which there are pump-rooms, and 
to some baths are attached. Spa has all the usual 
structures of a watering-place, including reading- 
rooms and a theatre. There is also a Capuchin 
convent. 

SPAIN (an. Hispania, Span. Espaita, Fr. 
Espagne), an extensive and once powerful kingdom 
of S, Europe, occupying the E, and largest portion 
of its SW. peninsula; between lat, 36° 5’ and 43° 
30’ 'N., and long. 3° 20’ E., and 9° 10’ W.; having 
NE. France, from which it is separated by the 
Pyrenees; N, the Bay of Biscay; W. Portugal 
and the Atlantic; and S, and HE, the Straits of 
Gibraltar and the Mediterranean. Greatest length, 
E, to W., about 650 m.; greatest breadth, 550 m, 

The kingdom, inclusive of the adjacent islands, 
is divided into 49 provinces, the area and pop, of 
which, and of the J2 ancient divisions, was as fol- 
lows at the enumerations of 1846 and 1857 
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Ares ip 
3 x 
INew Castile— | 
Madria . | _-1,315) 369,126) 475,785 
Guadalaxata ‘| 1/046] 159,044| 199/088 | 
Toledo. —|_ 8,774) 276,952} 398,755) 
Guenga =, =| 113041 234,582] 929,979 
Cindad Real «| 7,543) 977,786 | 244,328 | 
Total .| 30,882) 1,317,492] 1,477,915 | 
(Olé Castile—. b 
Burgos +. . 224,407 | 333,356 
Logrono zea!) .arns| 173,812 
Santander . 166,730 | 2147441 
Ovielo ; | 3,686) 484625 | 524'599 
Soria. . | 4,076) 115,619 | 1477468 | 
Segovia . .| 3,466) 334854! 146,839 | 
Avila. | | 2569} 137,903 164/039 | 
Leon. . 5,894! 267,438 | 348,756 | 
Palencia. 348,491} 185,970 | 
Valladolid. 184,647) 244.023 | 
Salamanca. | 210,314) 963,516 
> Zamora. 159,425 | 249/162 | 
ts awea| 
Total .j 72,447] 3,649,673 | 5,473,826, 
Galicia— 
Corunna 435,670 | 851,989, 
Ingo . ‘ 15,897) 857,272) $24,186 | 
Orense 319,038 | 871,818 | 
Pontevedra 360,002 | 428,886 
Total | 95,344; 5,121,655 | 6,250,705 
|Estremadura— 
Badajoz yi tayoo| {216,022 404,981 
Caceres + ila 231,398) 302,184 
Total . 102,673, 5,669,675 | 6,957,820 
Andalusia— 
Seville | 367,308 
Hwlva 8,989) 133, $70 
Calize Sf 324,708 
Jaen. 5° 4) 4,451] 286,919 
Cordova | i{ 4,189, 318,459} 351,536 
Total .|120,272| 7,077,529 | 9,676,190 
ire a 316,974] 441,917 
Almeria 9,924 234,739] 315,064 
Malaga. 338,442 | 451,406 
Total . 110,885,177 | 
Valencia— | 
yaenc® ) 1 (451,685 696,608; 
enone 7,688'4 318,44 
Castellon-de- j , 199/022 | 260'919 | 
jw-Plana . i 
Murcia. aeri|{ 280.694) 380,969 
ineste |} | 7 180,763 | 201,118 
Total. /145,454) 
\Catalonia— 
ee Tarcelons « 442,473 | 713,734 
‘Tarragona . 283,477 320,893 + 
Leda 12,180)) 51,322 | 306,094 | 
Gerona. 214,150] 310,970 | 
Total . (157,634! 10,499,764 |14,216,218 
/Aragon— : ‘ 
Zaragoza . 304,823 | 384,176 
Huesca . 14,726) 214,874 257,889 
Teruel. 214,988 | 238,628 | 
: — jt 
re Total .|172,360) 15,096,861 | 
Navarre... | 2,450) 297,422 
Total .)174,810; 11,456,177 [15,394,288 
Gnipuscoa— i 
‘Alva’... 1,082 67,523| 96,398 
Biscay ii 1267] 111,436 | 160,579 
Guipuscoa | 2} '622| «104,491 | 156,498 
: Total . [177,781] 11,739,627 [15,807,753 
{islands— ! 
Balearic Islands | 1,757: 229,197 | 266,952 
Canary Islands .| 3,220' 199,950 22 
ly Total” . 182,758" 12,168,774 16,301,850 
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ae _ The shape of Spain resembles that of a very 


irregular fentagon, the longest side of which faces 
the N. The coast line is, on the whole, pretty 
regular, without those great and sudden inden- 
tations that characterise the shores of many other 
countries, though an exception may be made as 
regards the coast of Galicia, which is fringed with 
bays and heddlands, the principal among the 
former being the Bays of Betanzos, Pontevedra, 
and Vigo; and among the latter the Capes Estaca, 
Ortegal, and Finisterre. The other capes of Spain 
are principally on the coast of the Mediterranean, 
C. Tarifa abuts on the Strait of Gibraltar; and 
further N. are Capes Gata, Palos, La Nao, and 


| Creux, the last being the extreme E, point of the 


peninsula, The surface is very much diversified, 
and intersected with mountains; but the whole 
may be described as a table land of considerable 
elevation, Madrid, the cap., being 2,173 ft. above 
the sea, which is the average height of the towns 
in the interior. Five chains of mountains are 
pretty clearly defined, running from E. to W. 
through the peninsula, 1, The range of the 


| Pyrenees, not only divides France from Spain, but 


runs in a continuous chain parallel to, and ata 
short distance from, the N, shore, upwards of 600 
m, as far W. as C, Finisterre, The E, division is 
known as the Pyrenees properly so called, the W. 
portion consisting of the Asturian Mountains: the 
highest point in the former is the Pic de Netore 
on Mount Maladetta (11,424 and in the latter 
the Pefia de Pefiaranda, SW. of Oviedo (11,031), 
2, A range extends WSW. from the Ebro, near 
Tudela, dividing Old and New Castile, Leon and 
Estremadura, and thence running SSW., through 
Portugal, to Cape Roca, near Lisbon: the culmi- 
nating point is the Sierra de Grados (10,552 ft.), 
at the SW, angle of Old Castile; but the average 
height does not exceed 4,500 ft. 3, A chain 
branching SW. from that last mentioned divides 
the basin of the Tagus from that of the Guadiana: 
the central portion, S. of Toledo, called the Sierra 
de Guadalupe, attains a height of 5,110. 4. A 
range, called the Sierra Morena, runs along the S. 
border of La Mancha, in New Castile, which, 
though not continuous, and of no great extent, 
forms the water-shed between the Guadiana and 
Guadalquivir, 5, The Sierra Nevada runs from 
C. Palos, near Carthagena, almost as far as Cadiz : 
it is at no great distance from the Mediterranean, 
the most elevated part being SE. of Granada, 
where the Cerro de Mulahacen rises 11,660 ft, 
above the sea: the peak of Veleta is 11,385 ft, in 
height; and further W. the Serrania de Ronda 
attains an elevation of 6,011 ft. while the neigh- 
bouring town of Ronda is about 3,300 ft. above the 
sea. (See Essay on the Phys, Geog. of Spain, in 
Laborde, Itinéraire d’Espagne, vol. v. last. ed.; 
Braguiére, Orographie de 1’ Europe; Berghaus, 
Erdbeschreibung, p. 316-318; Antillon, p. 226-270, 
‘The altitudes are given exclusively from Bru- 
guidre.) 

The mountain-chains now described regulate 
the course of the principal rivers, some of which 
are of great extent, and have numerous tributarics, 
Immediately S. of the Pyrenees is the Ebro, which, 
rising on the Asturian range, near Reynosa, rans 
SE, through a succession of narrow valleys, receiv- 
ing its chief tributaries from the S. face of the 
Pyrenees, and ffows inte the Mediterranean about. 
26 m. below Tortosa : its entire length somewhat 
exceeds 400 m., and the area of its basin is esti- 
mated by Berghaus (Erdbeschreibung, p, 237) at 
25,860 sq. m. Among the other rivers flowing 
into the Mediterranean are the Guadalaviar and 
Jucar, falling into the Bay of Valencia, and the 
Segura in Murcia: the rest are unimportant. Five 
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large rivers ron westward into the Atlantic Ocean. 
The most N. of these is the Minho, which rises in 
the Asturian Mountains, and running first S. and 
then SW., enters the sea a little below Caminha, 
after a course, including its windings, of about 
150m, The Douro rises in the mountains of Old 
Castile, a few miles N. of Soria, and takes a gene- 
tally W. course, by Aranda, Tordesiilas, and Za- 
mora, as far as Miranda, where, turing southward, 
it forms a portion of the boundary of Portugal, 
through which it flows westward into the sea close 
to Oporto: its length is estimated at 500 m., and 
the country drained by itself und tributaries some- 
what exceeds 34,000 sq.m. The Tagus has its 
source in the Sierra de Albarracin, in Aragon, 
whence it flows WSW, by Aranjuez, Toledo, Ta- 
lavera, and Alcantara, to the confines of Portugal: 
it then turns SSW,, and, after expanding into a 
fine estuary, enters the Atlantic, a little below 
Lisbon, built on its N. bank. The Tagus has 
numerous important tributaries, the chief of which 
are the Ifenares, Alberche, Alagon, and Zatas, the 
last being in Portugal: the extent of its basin is 
estimated at 29,000 sq.m, The Guadiana, rising 
in La Mancha, runs first NW., then W. as far as 
Badajoz, where it curves southward, and enters 
the sea at Ayamonte, after a course of 420 m.; it 
has several pretty large tributaries, and drains an 
area of about 25,600 sq. m, The Guadalquivis, 
which, with its tributaries, drains a large portion 
of Andalusia, rises in the Sierra de AJcaraz, and 
taking a SSW. direction by Andujar, Villafranca, 
Cordova, and Seville, turns southward, and after 
crossing a low, unhealthy swamp, enters the 
Atlantic at San Lucar, after a course of 320 m,: 
its largest affluent is the Genil, and the area of 
the entire basin is nearly 18,000 sq.m. But, with 
the exception of those portions of the Douro and 
Tagus within the limits of Portugal, these rivers, 
notwithstanding their length, offer few advantages 
for navigation, owing to the rocks, shallows, and 
falls with which they are encumbered. 

The Ebro has, however, been made navigable 
to a considerable extent by means of the Canal of 
Aragon; and the channel of the Tagus is also in 
course of being improved, so as to make it acces- 
sible for boats as far as Aranjuez, Vessels of 100 
tons ascend the Guadalquivir, within about 8 m, 
of Seville, The rivers on the N. side of Spain are 
comparatively insignificant, owing to the closeness 
of the Asturian Mountains to the sea : one of these, 
the Bidassoa, forms the dividing line between 
France and Spain. There are no lakes of any 
considerable size, though in the Pyrenees and 
other chains there are several small mountain- 
Jukes, Swamps and morasses, however, are both 
numerous and extensive ; the principal being the 
Gallocante, in Aragon; the Nave, near Palencia; 
and the Lagunes of Palomares and Caldera. 

A central band of granite and mica-schist 
stretches along the Pyrenees from the Mediterra- 
nean to the Day of Biseay, flanked successively by 
beds of secondary and cretaccous formations: the 
primary rocks, however, are by no means so ex- 
tensive as in the Alps, and do not extend west- 
ward beyond the Bidassoa, ail the mountains of 
Asturias and Galicia being of the sandstone and 
carboniferous limestone that form the lower parts 
of the main chain, The lofty range that divides 
the two Castiles, and forms the watershed between 
the Douro and Tagus, consists chietly of granite 
and other primary rocks, which pass eastward 
under the sandstone, forming the lofty uplands of 
Soria, in Old Castile: it is flanked on both sides 
by sandstone and limestone; but in New Castile 


ate extensive beds composed of the débris of pri- 
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the marly subsoil being remarkable for the fertility 
of the surface, whereas the gypseous districts are 
remarkable for their barrenness and dismal appear- 
ance, such as is exhibited in the neighbourhood of 
Madrid, The Sierra Morena also exhibits a large 
proportion of primary rocks, partly covered by 
secondary and other rocks, with the nature of 
which we are but little acquainted. The Sicrra 
Nevada is a mass of mica-slate and serpentine, 
flanked northward by secondary and more recent 
rocks, containing some of the richest marbles of 
Spain, many of which adorn the churches of 
Granada and Seville: the S. side, forming the 
deep valleys of the Alpujarras, is principally of 
secondary limestone resting on slate (highly me- 
talliferous), greenstone, and blue limestone. The 
limestone strata of the Sierra de Gador are remark- 
able for lead mines, which are extremely rich, and 
sufficient to supply the whole of Europe with this 
mineral for many centuries to come. With respect, 
indced, to the mineral wealth of Spain, there ean 
be little donbt that it is very great, and by no 
means exhausted by the workings of the ancients: 
There are valuable copper-mines in the Sierra 
Morena and the Alpujarras, and near Terucl in 
Aragon, Quicksilver is found at Almaden, on the 
N. side of the Sierra Morena, and graphite occurs 
near Marbella, in the neighbourhood of Malaga, 
Graphite is found, also, in the high Pyrenees, 
searcely inferior to that of Cumberland, but wholly 
unwrought. Sulphur occurs in several parts of 
Valencia, and saltpetre, alum, and salt are found 
in many parts of the country. Iron and coal 
abound in the mountains of Biscay and Asturias, 
and are wrought to a considerable extent; besides 
which there are extensive iron mines, with smelt- 
ing-houses, &c,, at Marbella, near Malaga, and in 
the Sierra Morena, near Pedroso. Coal occurs, 
also, in large seams throughout Aragon and Cata- 
lonia, as well as on the Guadalquivir near Seville; 
and traces of the same mineral have been dis- 
covered near Malaga. -. 
The scil of the peninsula exhibits great diver- 
sities. The central region consists for the most 
part of arid, unsheltered plains either of sand or 
gypsum, intersected with lofty mountains, which 
reflect with intolerable fierceness tho scorching 
heat of summer, and sharpen into more intense 
keenness the intense cold of winter. The lower 
region of the coast, sloping gradually towards the 
sea, is broken into an alternation of mountains and 
valleys, producing the most agreeable variety, and 
presenting a pleasant contrast to the bleak and 
barren sameness which characterises the central 
region, It is everywhere fertile, or may be ren- 
dered so by irrigation. The alluvial soil of Old 
Castile is tolerably productive, even without irri- 
gation: New Castile has every variety, from the 
gypseous marl composing the poor ‘soil about 
Madrid, to the red marl of Guadalaxara and the 
limestone of Arganda. The vatleys of the Sierra 
Morena, and the whole of Estremadura, have a 
soil formed of detritus from primary rocks, and 
cannot be exeelled in beauty and natural fertility. 
‘The soil of Andalusia is chiefly of marl and clay 
interspersed with red sandstone marls, and it is by 
irrigation only that it can be made productive, 
The Vega of Malaga, however, is naturally of 
surprising fertility, owing partly to the long esta- 
blishment of irrigation, but partly, also, to the 
fact of its being in a great measure alluvial, Va- 
Iencia has a poor ungrateful soil, yielding crops 
only by forced cultivation, and thé use of water. 
In Catalonia agd Aragon the detritus of limestone 
is found alternating with fine red marls and waste 
tracts of gypseous maris, similar to those near 
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Morena and the Alcarria, the provinces of Toledo 
and Guadalaxara, the Vega of Malaga, and the 
country between Gibraltar and Cadiz, would prob- 
ably repay the labours of agriculture better than 
ether parts of Spain. ® 

The climate of Spain is greatly diversified, being 
modified by the physical conformation of the 
country, The temperature of the air always vary- 
ing Jess near the coast than in the interior, is much 
more equable in the maritime than the other provs. 
On the N. and W. coast westerly winds prev: 
and, being loaded with moisture from the Atlantic, 
discharge abundant rains in winter and spring. 
The coast of the Mcditerranean has a calmer 
atmosphere, with a prevalence of E, winds, and a 
temperature generally rising above 57° Fabr., and 
seldom descending so low as 32° ‘inter, indeed, 
js almost unknown on a coast sheltered by the 
elevated land of the interior, and warmed by the 
rays of a cloudless sun; while the heat of summer 
is very great, and would be all but intolerable, 
were it not lessened by the sca breeze, which lasts 
daring the greater part of the day, On the plateau 
of Castile, the mean height of which, according to 
Braguidre, about 1,960 ft. above the sea, heat ac- 
cumulates much more slowly, and it is only during 
the month of July that the temperature ascends 
as high as 77° Fahr. In August, the mornings 
and evenings begin to be cold, and in winter the 
severity of its climate forms a very str 
trast with the heats of summer, Except in the N. 
provs., the climate of Spain is everywhere remark- 
able for dryness; a freedom from rain and a 
cloudless sky being advantages that may generally 
be counted on; but this dryness occasionally be- 
comes so excessive that the rivers are dried up, 
vegetation destroyed, and men and animals die 
miserably of thirst. (For. Quart, Rev., ix. 53.) 
‘Two kinds of winds are Ry Acer in Spain, 
The gallego, a N. and NW, wind, which comes 
down from Galicia, is very cold and piercing; 
causing, besides other diseases, painful affections 
of the cyes, often ending in blindness, which is 
very common in all the more elevated districts, 
‘This ophthalmia, however, is attributed by some 
writers to the vast quantities of minute nilrous 
particles blown up ftom the waste lands, and held 
in suspension by the wind, (Faure, Souvenirs du 
Midi, p. 5-8.) The $. provs. are visited by the 
solano, which, like the sirocco of Italy, relaxes the 
system, and produces giddiness, inflatsmation, and 
en death, Owing to its extreme and sudden 
variations, the elimate of the central plateau is far 
from healthy, The Madrid colic is always dan- 
grerous, and often fatal to strangers ; besides which 
there is a general tendency to pulmonary con- 
sumption, and other diseases of the lings. Scro- 
fulous diseases are even more common than in 
Hussia, and epilepsy is by no means rare, ‘The 
yellow fever, which often ravages the S. provs., 
hus created much discussion among physicians, 
some of whom treat it as epidemic, while others 
are of opinion that it is brought to Spain by in- 
fection, Insanity prevails more or less in all 
parts, but especially in the provs. bordering on the 
Mediterranean. 

The mineral products of Spain are rich and va- 
rious, and might certainly be made the source of 
vast wealih. By a curious coincidence Spain itself 
was to the ancient what its American possessions 
have been to the modern world, the principal source 
of the supply of the precious metals, It is ex- 
cocdingly doubtful, however, notwithstanding the 
numerous statements to the contrary, whether the 

. Carthaginians or Romans ever discovered any 
mines of gold and silver in Spain, The more 
probable opinion seems to be, that the gold was 
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wholiy obtained from washings; and that the 
silver, which was by far the more abundant and 
important product, was extracted from the lead, 
which was then raised, partly for the sake of the 
silver, in vast quantities. (Antillon, Geografia, 
149.) The mine of Guadalcanal, the only one of 
silver that is now wrought, was, with that of 
Cazalla and others, discovered long after Spain 
had been evacuated by the Romans. 

The most valuable of the existing Spanish mines 
are those of lead in Granada; and the supplies ob- 
tained from them during the last 20 years have 
been so large, that they have occasioned the aban- 
donment of several less productive mines in other 
countries, and a considerable fall in the price of 
lead, The quicksilver mines of Almaden, in La 
Mancha, are also extremely productive, and supply, 
indeed, most part of the quicksilver imported into 
this country, and large quantities for the New 
World, Exclusive of innumerable salt springs, 
there are mines of rock salt at Migranilla, in La 
Mancha, and the mountain of Cardona. In Cata- 
lonia, 17 m, NW. Monserrat, is a vast antl solid 
mass of pure rock salt. ‘Lhe iron trade will be 
afterwards referred to: copper, tin, antimony, and 
other minerals are found in various parts of the 
country, with every varicty of marble, and the 
finest building stone. There can, indeed, be no 
doubt, that, under a government capable of de- 
veloping the national resources, the mineral wealth 
of Spain would be found to be equal, if not su- 
perior, to that of most other countries. 

Vegetable and Animal Products.—The wheat of 
Spain, though of very various qualities, is gene~ 
rally excellent, and its bread is said to be the best. 
in Europe. In some districts the quantity grown 
is insufficient for the consumption, the deficiency 
being made up from the surplus produve of other 
preven or by importation, though, owing to the 

adness of the roads, and the consequent difficulty 
and cost of carriage, there is often a great differ- 
ence in the prices of corn in_markets at no great 
distance from each other. Wine is raised abun- 
dantly throughout the country; and the coast 
districts of Xeres, Rota, Malaga, Benicarlo, and 
Alicante, furnish large quantities for exportation, 
‘The wine of the interior, though seldom exported, 
in consequence of the bad roads and expense of 
transport, is sometimes of good quality; and that 
of Val de Peas, in La Mancha, in particular, a 
dry red wine, has obtained a high reputation for 
its superior tlavour and delicacy. Grapes are also 
exported both in a fresh and dried state. Among 
the other productions of the soil are oats, barley, 
maize, rice, oil, sugar, hemp, flax, esparto or sedge, 
cotton, saffron, barilla, honey, and silk, with all 
the European vegetables, and some even of those 
of the warmer regions, 

The fruits of the S. are lemons, bitter and sweet 
oranges, pomegranates, dates, olives, almonds, and 
pistachio nuts; apples, pears, cherries, peaches, 
and chestnuts are grown in the N. provs. Im- 
mense quantities of hazel nuts are exported from 
Catalonia, and the fruit of the carob-tree is used 
for feeding cattle, On the Pyrenees, Asturian 
Mountains, the Sierra Morena, &c. are luxuriant 
forests; but, on the whole, Spain has less timber 
thap any other extensive country of Europe; a 
circumstance owing, not to any inaptitude of the 
soil for the growth of forest trees, but to an in- 
veterate and inexplicable prejudice of the people 
against trees, which are mercilessly cut down or 
destroyed before they attain any considerable size. 
Indeed, so universal is this propensity in the 
central provs, that the most rigorous measures 
are necessary to preserve the avenues of Aranjuez 
from wanton destruction; and all statutes for the 
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encouragement of planting have signally failed of 
their object. Spain has eight varieties of oaks; 
among which are the evergreen oak, or Quercus 
dallota, which has edible acorns, in taste resem- 
bling chestnuts; the cérk oak (Q. suber), and the 
cochineal oak (Q. coccifera), on which is found 
the false cochineal, yielding a fine crimson dye. 
The true Quercus robur, however, which furnishes 
the best materials forship-building, scarcely exists, 
except in the N. prove. Among the other forest 
trees may be enumerated tamarisks, pines, beeches, 
chestnut trees, nut trees, firs, poplars, and the 
sumach (Rhus coriaria), the bark of which is used 
for tanning. 

‘Among the animal products of Spain, the horse 
is entitled to particular notice. The Arabs, when 
in possession of the country, stocked it with their 
finest breeds; and though the race has degene- 
rated, it still shows many of the points by which 
it was originally distinguished, In beauty, grace, 
and docility, the horses of Andalusia are said to 
be superior to those of England; but it may be 
doubted whether they are equal to the same 
amonnt of labour, In fact, the number of good 

,horses is rapidly decreasing in Spain, chiefly 
owing to the preference given to mules for do- 
mestic and agricultural purposes: the importation 
of horses to improve the breed, and the exporta- 
tion of colts, are alike forbidden; and the number 
of horses bred at pai is quite inconsiderable, 
notwithstanding the decrees, premiums, and en- 
coutagements of every kind that have been offered 
by government. The celebrated breed of the 
sovereigns of Spain at Cordova is nearly extinct; 
in the Serrania de Ronda (once the Cleveland of 
Spain) only miserable amimals, called serranos, 
are now reared: the wealthiest Andalusian nobles 
have only 2 or 3 indifferent saddle-horses, and 
there is scarcely a horse in the whole country fit 
for the draught of artillery, Great munbers of: 
mules are bred in Old Castile, being sent to come 
to their full size in the rich pastures of Estre- 
madura, whence they are sup} rlied to the rest of 
Spain, ‘The asses are very different animals from 
those seen in England, being of a large size, care- 
fully bred, and in strength, docility, and sure- 
footedness, nearly equal to the mules. Cattle are 
small, and not. of fine appearance, The bull of 
Andalusia is found wild in the Sierra Morena, 
Hogs are bred in vast numbers, and those which 
feed on acorns are celebrated for the delicacy of 
their meat, which is, perhaps, unequalled, Sheep, 
however, are the favourite stock of Spain, and are 
everywhere raised in considerable numbers, nor 
are there wanting wild animals, such as wolves, 
lynxes, wild cats, wild boars, and foxes, ‘The 
bear, which used to be common two centuries 
ago, is now found only in the Pyrenees. Monkeys 
are met with in the Sierra de Ronda, besides 
which there are various reptiles, as chameleons, 
lizards (some 2 ft, in length), vipers, and snakes. 
Among the birds may be noticed several species 
of vultures, falcons, owls,ravens, magpies, Comish 
choughs, partridges, quails, bustards, and plovers. 

Agricuiture—* No country in Europe,’ says La- 
borde (Itinéraire d’Espagne, vol. iv.), ‘is so gene- 
tally fertile as Spain, or has equal advantages at 
all seasons of the year, Spain, after its conquest 
by the Romans, became the granary of the Roman. 
empire, Under the Goths, vast canals and sluices 
were formed for irrigating the land, and the 
amount of cor then raised was sufficient not only 
for the home supply, but also, to a considerable 
extent, for exportation. Agriculture under the 
Moors was in a still more flourishing state; for 
whan thev invaded the country. they earmed with 
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uncultivated lands, augmented the number of 
plantations, carried the art of irrigation to a degree 
now scarcely attainable, introduced the culture of 
tice, and greatly improved the breed of horses : 
in fact, every kind of production was increased 
under their improving hands; and the era of 
their expulsion designates the epoch of the de- 
cline of agriculture. The Spaniards, thus de- 
prived of the assistance of the Moors, were com- 
pelled to till the land themselves; but for such 
pursuits they possessed neither talents, activity, 
nor patient industry. Hence the whole system 
fell into a state of languor, from which it has, 
owing to several causes, never recovered.’ 

The passage just quoted states, in a few words, 
what has long been the popular opinion in regard 
to the ancient as compared with the modern state 
of Spain. It, however, is wholly erroneous. The 
fertility of the country has been greatly exagge- 
rated; and it is doubtful whether her agriculture 
was ever in so advanced a state as at this moment. 
A great portion of Spain is, owing to the heat of 
the climate and the want of water, wholly unfit 
for husbandry; and she has, in consequence of 
the frequency of droughts, been at all times sub- 
ject to the most destructive famines. Owing to 
the numerous ridges of mountains by which she 
is intersected, her internal commerce has always 
laboured under the greatest difficulties; and there 
is no evidence that her artificial communications, 
that is, her roads. canals, and bridges, were at 
any former period in a more improved. state than 
that in which they are now, Owing to vicious 
institutions, had government, and other causes, 
Spain has, for a lengthened period, continued 
stationary, or made but little progress, while other 
nations have advanced with giant steps in the 
career of improvement; but there is no real foun- 
dation for the prevalent notion of her having been 
comparatively well cultivated, rich, and indus- 
trions previously to the expulsion of the Moors, 
or in the reigns of Ferdinand and Isabella and 
Charles V. Capmany, in his ‘ Questiones Criticas ’ 
(cap; i.), has proved, beyond all controversy, that, 
there were in the 15th and 16th centuries the 
same complaints of the wretched state of agri- 
culture, of the idleness of the Spaniards, of their * 
contempt for industry and the useful arts, and 
their dependence ou foreigners, that are still made 
against them, It is needless to say, that without 
tranquillity and good order there can be nothing 
like a flourishing agriculture, But at the very 
time that it is said to have been most flourishing, 
that is, previously to and during the reign of 
Ferdinand and Isabella, the Spanish historians 
represent the country as a prey to rapine, outrage, 
murder, and every sort of violence and’ disorder, 
Indeed, so early as the 13th century, the principal 
cities of Aragon and Castile had formed an _as- 
sociation, called the Santa Hermandad (Holy 
Brotherhood), for their mutual protection against 
the robbers and planderers with which the country 
was infested; and during the reign of Ferdinand 
and Isabella this institution was still further ex- 
tended, (Robertson’s Charles V., vol. i, note 36.) 
And if these facts were not enough to demonstrate 
the entire worthlessness of the statements as to 
the flourishing state of agriculture in Spain pre- 
viously to the expulsion of the Moors, the organ- 
isation of the laws respecting the mesta (migra- 
tory flocks) would sufficiently evince the truth of 
what has now been advanced ; for had the country 
not been at the time in a half-occupied, semi- 
barbarous state, every one must see that the op- 
pressive privileges conferred on the owners of the 
sheen never could have heen earried into effect. or 
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Having thus briefly disposed of the apocryphal 
statements as to the former floutishing state of 
agriculture in Spain, we have now to inquire into 


its present state, and the circumstances to which { 


its long-continued depression are principally to be 
ascribed, 

With the exception of a few districts which 
have peculiar facilities for irrigation, agriculture, 
at,present, is in the most backward state ima- 
ginable. Great part of the land is not tilled, and 
that which is tilled is executed in so careless and 
slovenly a manner, as to produce a starved crop 
of corn in spots where they might command the 
most abundant harvests. The corn is usually 
choked up with stones, filth, and weeds of every 
kind. Generally speaking, tillage farms are small, 
and rents low; but owing to the exorbitant taxes, 
and other expenses wholly exclusive of rent, the 
farmers are wretchedly poor, and, when they re- 
quire money, are obliged to obtain it at exor- 
bitant interest, by mortgaging their erops, ‘The 
system of letting Iand is various, money rent 
being taken in some parts, while in others the 
rent consists of a stipulated quantity. of produce, 
and in others the mctayer system prevails. Gene- 
rally, however, large estates are not let out in 
farms, but are managed by agents, who, for the 
most part, are totally ignorant of the business of 
agriculture, and whose great object is to squeeze 
out of the land all that it can be made to pro- 
duce by the most compendious processes. Farm- 
houses are rarely seen, except along the E. coast. 
‘The farmers live in huts of the meanest construc- 
tion, crowded together in villages, so that farm 
buildings, often so expensive in other countries, 
cost almost nothing. Spring ¢orn is generally 
sown on the ground before it has been turned up, 
and is still covered with the winter weeds; and 
is then ploughed down, or rather scratched in 
with a miserable instrument, and left to nature, 
Owing to the dryness of the climate, this is a 
Jess ruinous system than might have been sup- 
posed, for when the heat sets in the corn ripens, 
while the weeds perish. When ripe the corn is 
gathered in the field, and after being thrashed or 
trampled out by mules and_asses, is left in heaps 
on the ground till it is sold. The corn specu- 
lators of Castile preserve grain in silos, or sub- 
terranean caves, sumetimes for five or six 
or till a market opens for it. Public yranartes, or 
posites, are, also, established in most districts, 
where corn may be warehoused till it can be dis- 
posed of. The implements of husbandry are of 
the rudest description: it is not uncommon in the 
S, to see men returning from plough seated on a 
mule, to the sides of which their whole apparatus 
is tied: the use of fanners is unknown, except. in 
the neighbourhood of sea-port towns, to which 
they have been imported from England: corn is 
witnowed by throwing it up in the air, and it 








is more frequently ground by hand, than by either | 


wind or water mills. Land is not supposed to 
yield to the proprietors more than 1}, or at most 
2 per cent.; for, when the tenant has paid the 
direct taxes that fall upon the land, little more 
remains than half the produce, to pay both rent 
und labour, It is exceedingly difficult to es- 
timate the rent of land by the English acre, from 
the great uncertainty and irregularity of the mea- 
sures, ‘The term funegada is used to indicate the 
extent of land on which a fanega of wheat may 
Ve sown, an extent whieh varies in every village: 
this quantity of iand, whatever it may be, lets, 
according to circumstances, at from ids, to 24s., 
the average value of a fanega of wheat being 
about 3s, 6d, Vine and olive-lands are mea- 
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The wages of farm labouters average about 13d. 
| per diem; or, if boarded with their masters, from 
| Gd. to 10d," But, though tillage has been greatly 
extended during the present century, it is still 
true that in most parts of Spain no improvement 
has been made during the last 150 years. The 
principal exceptions are in Biscay, Navarre, amd 
Aragon, In the first hoe and spade husbandry 
pretty generally prevails, and every inch of ara~ 
ble ground near the roads seems to be carefully 
cultivated, The wheat raised in Biscay perhaps 
excceds the consumption of the district, and con- 
siderable crops are also raised of rye, maize, barl 
and oats, In Leon, Castile, and Andalusia, agr 
culture, which is in the most degraded state, is 
confined to the growth of wheat. 

Yhe most careful cultivation is found in the 
uertas, or irrigated lands of Granada, Murcia, 
and Valencia, ‘These tracts, indeed, are con- 
sidered as the gardens of Spain, and abyund not 
only with every variety of fruits, but all kinds of 
vegetables and plants, useful either as food or 
materials for manufuctures, The mild red pepper 
raised in the duerta of Murcia is celebrated all 
over Spain, and forms a considerable article of 
trade with the interior, Rice is the chief pro- 
duct of Valencia, The sugar-cane of Granada 
and Valencia is as good as that of the West 
Indies; but it is cultivated at much greater ex- 
pense, and its growth has, in consequence, been 
almost wholly abandoned. Considerable quan- 
tities of corn ure raised in different parts along 
the SE, coast. Mulberry-trees are carefully cul- 
tivated in the S. provinces; those of Murcia and 
Valencia are white, those of Granada black. In 
the cultivation of vines poles are not used, but 
the cuttings are planted, and not being permitted 
to attain any great height, gradually form thick 
and very stout stocks, Hspaliers, also, are nu- 
merous, especially in Andalusia, and the grapes 
on. these vines attain an extraordinary size, the 
bunches often weighing from 12 to 14 Ibs, The 
rich level lands produce the largest quantities of 
wine, but here, as elsewhere, that raised on gra~ 
velly svils on the hilly slopes is the best. The 
quality of the wine varies greatly in different 
districts; but it may be said with truth that, 
except the wines of Xeres, Rota, Malaga, Alicante, 
and Benicarlo, which are intended for exportation, 
few of the Spanish wines are equal even to those 
of third-rate quality in France. Being very gene- 
rally kept in skins, smeared with pitch, they 
acyuire an olor de dota, or peculiar taste, and 2 
flavour not disliked by the natives, but very dis 
agreeable to foreigners, ‘It is surprising,’ remarks 
the British consul at Cadiz, in a report on the 
wines of his district (Commercial Reports received 
at the Foreign Oilice, London, 1865), ‘that when 
so much trouble is taken to prepare sherry for the 
foreign market, the Spaniard should be content 
with such inferior and ill-made wines as are 
found in the neighbourhood of really good vine- 
yards. 

The Pyrenees, the hilly parts of Biscay and the 
Asturias, the vast plains of Andalusia, the two 
Castiles, Estremadura, and Leon, are almost wholly 
in pasture; and in some parts the traveller may 
joumey for many miles without seeing either a 
house or an individual, In point of fact, however, 








haif the pastures really consist of heath, or of 
neglected tracts covered with thyme and other 
wild herbs, that at present are next to worthless, 
There are few or no irrigated meadows, 
seldom er hever prepared fur fodder, 
withstanding the 
and the pri 


and hay is 
Indeed, not- 
g preference given to pasturage, 
vileges that have been long enjoyed by 
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comparatively small. The following table gives 
the numbers, according to official returns of the 
year 1860 :— 











Description Number 

Black Cattle oo. 1,869,148 
Horses, 6. 382,009 

: Mules 2. 4 665,472 
ga AsseS ee ee 750,007 
Sheep... + + | 17,592,538 
*Gonta, . % 3,145,100 
Swine >. i 1,608,203 
Camels. 5. 1/861 





‘The Spaniards distinguish their sheep into the 
sedentary, or those who remain in the same place 
during the year; and the migratory, or those who 
move from place to place. The latter, or trans- 
humantes, consisting chiefly of the Merinos, or tine 
woolled breeds, are depastured during winter in 
the vast plains of Andalusia, Castile, Leon, and 
Estremadura; and are driven in summer to the 
nearest. mountains. These migratory flocks are 
collected for their journeys in large bodies of 
10,000 and upwards, called mestas, their peregrina- 
tions being regulated by a peculiar code of Jaws, 
and by immemorial custom. It is obvious that 
this migratory system has originated in natural 
causes; and that, in fact, it is an important 
branch of the rural economy of Spain, In winter, 
when the mountains are covered with snow, the 
lains are in the greatest verdure and beauty ; and 
in summer again, when the herbage of the plains 
is withered and burnt up by the heat and drought, 
the pastures of the sierras, and other mountain 
tracts, are in a state of comparative luxuriance. 
Nothing, therefore, can be more natural than this 
shifting of the flocks: it is for the mutual interest 


of the occupiers of the hills, and those of the plains, | 


and no doubt has prevailed in Spain from the 
remotest antiquity, and will necessarily continue 
to prevail. 

‘The laws and customs, however, under which 
the migrations of the flocks are conducted, have 
been, for a lengthened period, singularly inex- 
pedient and oppressive. It appears that, about 
the middle of the 14th century, the depopulation 
of large tracts of country by a pestilence gave a 
considerable extension to pasturage, and enabled 
the proprietors of the migratory flocks to usurp 
certain privileges, which they have since succeeded 
in maintaining. ‘Thus they are not only allowed 
to drive them over village pastures and commons, 
put the proprietors of such cultivated lands as lie 
in their path are obliged to leave for them a wide 
path, and, which is still worse, no new inclosures 
can be made in the line of their migrations, nor 
can any land that has once been in pasture be 
again cultivated till it has been offered to the 
mesta at a certain rate, In consequence of these 
perverse arrangements, disputes, which frequently 
terminate in bloodshed and murder, are perpetu- 
ally taking place between the herdsmen and those 
through whose lands the flocks have to pass. 
However, it is possible that the mischiefs said to 
be entailed on Spain by the laws and customs in 
question have been a guod deal exaggerated. As 
already seen, the migration of the flocks is essen- 
tial in Spanish rural economy; and it does not 
appear, were government to set resolutely about 
the matter, that any insuperable difficulty would 
have to be encountered in defining and fixing the 
roads to be taken by the flocks, and in otherwise 
regulating their migrations, so as to prevent them 
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introduction of a flock of sheep from England, in 
1394, being a portion of the dowry brought by 
Catherine, daughter of the Duke of Lancaster, 
to her husband, the eldest son of the king of 
Castile. (Questiones Criticas, 9; and Memorias 
Historicas sobre la Marina y Comercio de Barce- 
Jona, iii. 386.) 

The low state of agriculture in Spain may be 
ascribed partly to physical and partly to moral 
causes, At the head of the former must be placed 
the heat of the climate and the aridity of the soil, 
Most part of the rivers with which the country is 
intersected run in deep beds, and are but little 
available, except in a few favoured localities, for 
purposes of irrigation. Probably, however, moral 
have had still more Influence than physical causes 
in retarding the progress of agriculture in the 
peninsula, At the head of the former must be 
placed the vast extent of the lands belonging 
to the nobility, clergy, and corporations, It is 
affirmed that the estates of three great lords—the 
dukes of Osuna, Alba, and Medina Cocli—cover 
nearly the whole of the immense province of An- 
dalusia, and several in the other provinces are 
hardly less extensive. These vast possessions have 
been uniformly held under strict entail; and, 
speaking generally, are all managed by stewards, 
anxious only to remit money to their masters, who 
are frequently in embarrassed circumstances, The 
younger branches of the great families, though 
they inherit all their pride, inherit little or none 
of their wealth. They are, for the most part, 
exceedingly ill-educated ; and when not employed 
in government service, pass their days in a state 
of slothful dependence. It is singular, notwith-. 
standing their immense possessions, that the 
Spanish grandces have little or no taste for a 
country life, or for the improvement of their 
estates; and the fact is that, from the one end of 
the peninsula to the other, there is no such thing 
as a fine country seat, The great estates belong 
ing to the corporations, or towns, are held in com- 
mon; and in consequence are wholly, or almost. 
wholly, in pasture. Luckily, however, the large 
estates that belonged to the church have been 
confiscated during the late revolutions; and their 
sale and division have materially increased the 
number of smaller proprietors, and given a stimulus 
to improvement; and a stop has also been put to 
the practice of entailing, ‘The interruption given 
to labour, by the immense number of religious 
festivals and saints’ days, has, also, been exceed- 
ingly injurious to agriculture and all sorts of 
industry. 

The Spanish character is also unsuitable to suc- - 
cess in agriculture and manufactures. During 
the prolonged struggle with the Moors, a taste for 
daring adventures, and for an irregular, predatory 
mode of life, was widely diffused throughout the 
nation; and the discovery and conquest of Ame- 
rica, which occurred nearly at the same time that 
the power of the Moors was annihilated by the 
conquest of Granada, afforded a new and bound- 
less field for the exercise of the peculiar taste and 
talents formed in the Moorish wars. In addition 
to the means thus afforded of arriving at wealth 
and distinction by a more compendious and less 
laborious, though more hazardous, route than that, 
of sober industry, these honorary distinctions, of 
which the Spaniards are extremely fond, were con- 
ferred only on those who followed the profession 
of arms, and who could show that their ancestors 
bad not degraded themselves by engaging in the 


debasing pursuits of agriculture, manufactures, and 
Oe ee ee age 
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of convents and similar establishments afforded 
the means of keeping a vagt number of individuals 
in pampered idleness. 

There are several societies in Spain, assuming 
the title of ‘Friends of the Country,’ for the en- 
couragement of agriculture and the arts: most of 
them were founded in the reign of. Charles III, 
and were warmly patronised by Campomanes, the 
most enlightened minister of whom Spain has to 
boast, and by Count Florida Blanca, Hitherto, 
however, they seem to have rendered but iittle 
service, if we except that of Madrid, to whose ex- 
ertions the famous Memoir of Jovellanos (‘Informe 
de la Ley Agraria’) is principally to be ascribed, 
The reader will find this memoir in an English 
dress in the 4th volume of the translation of the 
* Itinéraire’ of Laborde. 

Manufactures—It might have been expected, 
from the abundance of wool and silk in Spain, 
and her extensive colonics in America, that her 
manufactures would be ina comparatively flourish- 
ing state. ‘This, however, is not, nor has it 
ever been, the ease, Capmany and other able 
writers have shown that the statements as to the 
flourishing state of manufactures in Spain, in the 
14th and 15th centuries, haye no better foundation 
than those respecting the flourishing state of agri- 
culture und the magnitude of the pop. at the sume 
period. Some of the circumstances that have con- 
tributed to depress agriculture have also contri- 
buted to depress manufactares ; but they have also 
been affected by others of a peculiar description, 
among which may be specificd the oppressive 
influence of the akahals and other taxes, cor- 
poration privileges, monopolies on the part of 
government, and the want of competition and 
emulation through the exclusion (in as far as prac- 
ticable) of foreign manufactured goods, Catalonia, 
Biseay, and Valencia are the most industrious pro- 
vinces, and in them manufactures are most ad- 
vanced. Those of silk and cotton, especially the 
first, are carried on to a considerable extent in 
Barcelona, Valencia, and other towns ; but though 
the fabrics be excellent, the colours are wretched. 
‘he blonde mantillas of Almagro, in La Mancha, 
are perhaps the best of the Spanish manufactured 
articles, Broad cloth is made at Alcoy, in ¥a- 
lencia, and coarse cloths (pano pardo) are exten- 
sively manufactured.in Catalonia, and in various 
districts throughout the country, But, with the 
exception of silks, all the woven fabries produced 
in Spain, whether woollens, cottons, or linens, are 
at once badly finished and enormously dear : even 
the coarse, hard-spun mantas, that serve the mule- 
teers for cloaks and biankets, fetch prices that 
would astonish the peasantry of England and 
France. In the N. provs. tanning is the most 
important branch of manufacture, furnishing the 
principal supply of leather for the interior: the 
business was introduced by, and is chiefly in the 
hands of, refugee Basques from the French side of 
the Pyrenees. The few tan-works of Andalusia 
are mostly in the hands of Englishmen. ‘The 
manufacture of paper and hats has been esta- 
blished with some success, and there are numerous 
Potteries, though the products are principally of 
coarse quality. In Valencia and Catalonia, how- 
ever, finer articles are made; but even there the 
art. is only in its infancy. There is a royal -porce- 
Jain manufactory at Madrid, on the plan of that 
of Sévres, oceasioning, like its prototype, a con- 
stant loss, Soap is made on a somewhat exten- 
sive scale in various parts of Spain, that of the 
best quality being exported. In Liscay the pro- 
duction and manufacture of iron has been for many 

ears conducted with considerable activity; and 
it is probable that the depression oceasioned by 
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the late civil war, of which Biscay was the prin- 
cipal seat, has already been removed, It is im- 
possible, however, that the iron trade of Biscay, 
how abundant soever the ore, can rise to any great 
importance, since wood fuel is scarce, and coal, 
being at a considerable distance, is little used 5 
while English coal, which might be procured at 
about one-third the price, is almost prohibited, 
Still however, to some extent at least, in athiost 
every village of the prov, the ironware manufac- 
ture is carried on, Horseshoes and nails, coarse 
locks, guns, and bedsteads, are the leading articles 
with which the Biscay manufacturers supply the 
interior: large copper utensils are also made on a 
considerable scale in this part of Spain, Musketg, 
pistols, and sabres are manufactured by the govern 
ment in Valencia; and several minor establish. 
ments exist at Saragossa,'Barcelona, Malaga, Cadiz, 
and Seville. Sword-blades of the finest temper 
and quality continue to be produced in the Fubriea 
dus Armas, neat Toledo; but the quantities: are 
comparatively inconsiderable, The manufactures 
of saltpetre and gunpowder, brass cannon, tobacco, 
porcelain, tapestry, and mirrors are conducted 
exclusively by government; the supply is very 
limited, the prices of the articles produced extra- 
vagantly high, and, excepting tobacco, they are 
all productive of loss, In some parts, mata and 
shoes are extensively made of the esparto rush, 
used, in recent years, in the manufacture of paper 
in England, ; 

Commerce.—The subjoined table shows the total 
value of the imports and exports (including bullion 
and specie) of Spain and the Balearic Isles, by sea, 
in national and foreign vessels, and by land, in the 
year 1862 :— 








Imports 








Exports 

1862 1868 

By Sea: Reales Reales 
In National Vessels , /1,122,782,616] 473,140,652! 
In Foreign Vessels. | 405,540,227] 30,351,142! 


‘By Land. oe « | 150,989,860) 107,040,476 


{ Reales 1,679, 
£ 


16,7 


312,703)1,110,532,2 
27] 11,105 s9u! 








Total 











‘The great articles of export from Spain consist 
of raw products, Of these, wine, olive oil, wool, 
fruits of various kinds, lead, quicksilver, brandy, 
cork-wood, salt, raw silk, and wheat are the most 
important, and are almost. all susceptible of an 
indefinite increase. 

‘The great articles of import are colonial pro- 
ducts, obtained principally from Cuba; cottons 
and cotton wool, linens, and hemp and flax, wool- 
lens, salted fish, hardware, glass and earthenware, 
timber, rice, hides, butter and cheese, Subjoined 
is a table showing, after official returns, the value 
of the principal articles (including bullion and 
speciey exported from Spain and the Balearic 
Islands, in each of the years 1861 and 1862, 











: Principal Articles 2861 1862 
Reales Reales 

Wines .  . . —s, 884,975,490] 913,114,950 

Spirits and Liguenrs. | 21,950,400] 20/143;940 


Silver Coin . 48,207,496 


141,414,825 


| 
| 
: 








Meals. 2 

Coals, Vegetable . 6,424,495 
JOres, ofallkinds . 33,426,570 
‘Salt,common . . * 16,706 ,744| 20,626,254 
Grain,Vegetablesand Seeds 61,297,818] 30,363°377 
:Flour . . . . +j 145,242,460; $6,511,352 
Fish, of allkinds . «| 2,365,208 3,365,799. 
‘Preserves... ytsti‘édd«Ci HAS 
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Taste or Exrorts—continued, 
Prineipal Articles 1861 wer | 
Reales ‘Reales 
Fruit :— 
Olives . 5) ee] (1,702,420 2,137,900 
Raisins. 4s 
Nuts, small». 
Oranges and Lemons 
Almond... 108,335,726) 143,003,454! 
Dry, not. otherwise | 
named. . 
Freeh . . le 
Planta and Herbs | ~| _ 6,089,468] 12,974,085: 
Cork, sheets & ready-made] 38,496,644) 83,450,774 
Soap, hard. =. . | 21,000,150) 20,628,520 
il: Olive > 2. i] 54,326,120] 38,670,480. 
Almond . 5 «| —_2,28,069 865,487 
| Wool :— i 
Washed, unwashed, |) 39,098,749] 30,061,078 
and waste eel 
yg Hannactnres of. | —-2,097,785) 1,750,851 
Silke -— | 
Raw and Waste. «| 4,527,778) 4,401,170 
Manufacturesof. | 4,100,039) 2,112,516 
Hsparto Grass, stemmed 0) 713.970, 
and unstemmed } 5,879,401 laa 
Hemp :— 
Dressed gt 1,129,200) 761,200 
Manufactures of and 3,588,184} 6,062,747, 
of Cotton . ! 
Shoes, of all kinds 2.) 8,187,776) 11,653,536 
Animals, living _, —«|_—*19,679,102) 17,643,730 
Liquorice, Juice and Paste! 3,304,380] 4,164,446 
Meat, salted =. B,717,478) 3,016,556, 
Tides, of allkinds . | 5,931,328) 5,514,875) 
(Paper, of all kinds . 4 6,348,009} 6,123,630" 
(Rooks, printed . «| 1,852,800} 1,369,500 
Saffron 6 eels 8,995,000} 38,060,090 
Sugars 2 . « 5,024,745 
Total of principal { Reates 1,269,00,460) 1,120,54 
land other Articles & 712,685,005] "11,105 


The importance of the trade that Spain formerly 
carried on with her vast possessions in the New 
World was, at all times, much exaggerated; and 
she, in truth, was little better than an agent in 
the business, the greater part of the goods sent in | 
Spanish bottoms to the colonies being, in reality, 
the property of foreign merchants, ‘The strength 
of the commercial navy of the kingdom, or the 
number and tonnage of sailing and steam mer- 
chant vessels which belonged to Spain in the 
year 1860 was as follows :— 





Deseription Vessels 
Sailing vessels. + . + 6,715 
Steam vessels (horse-power 7,322) 6& 


Spain was famous in ancient times for her pre- j 
cious metals, and has still 2,332 silver mines ; but 
‘some of them are very insignificant, There were 
also, on January 1, 1860, 37 mines of antimony, 
744 of Jead, 31 of zinc, 26 of cinnabar, 156 of | 
calamine, 270 of copper, 72 of iron pyrites, and | 
527 of coal—the latter not very productive when | 
compared with the English coal mines. ‘The quan- 
tities produced are stated in a report for the year } 
1780, and another for the year 1860. ‘These re- 
turns show that the produce of iron has risen 
during that period from 9,000,000 kilogrammes to 
41,137,800; that of copper from 15,000 to 2,704,700; 
that of zinc from 125,0(10 to 1,853,000, The pro- 
duce of quicksilver bas remained nearly the same, 
namely, 900,000 and 903,726 kilograromes per 
annum, while lead has risen’ from 1,600,000 to 
$2,498,400 kilogrammes, ‘There were 1,420,124 
marks of silver produced in 1860, The progress 


in coal mining has been very considerable, In 
(% et aN aes Paha 








| pounds, 
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of charcoal, gives a total consumption of 8,315,703 
quintals, or 382,522,338 kilogrammes, In 1860, 
the Spanish mines produced 3,217,734 quintals of 
100 kilogrammes, and coal was imported to the 
value of 33,000,000 reales, or 330,0002, In 1846, 
the importation was nearly 73,000,000" kilogr. ; 
and from that year to 1858 the imports rose 
247,000,008 kilogr,; that is, they quadrupled in 
twelve years. 

The trade of a banker, as it is understood: in 
Great Britain, is almost unknown in Spain; but 
several banks have been established in Madrid, 
and there is an extensive circulation of inland 
bills of exchange. All merchants in good credit 
call themselves bankers, do banking business, and 
have agents and connections in the different towns, 
to facilitate their operations; but there is, not- 
withstanding, considerable difficulty in remitting 
money from place to place, and a different rate of 
exchange frequently exists between towns only 
afow leagues distant, In ordinary transactions 
there are no substitutes for cash, and a good deal 
of trouble and inconvenience is experienced in 
counting, examining, and weighing the coins. 

Accounts are kept in reales de vellon, of which 
about 90 are equivalent to 12, The pistole is worth 
16s, 9d, British currency, The money in circula- 
tion consists of gold and silver coins of very va- 
rious value, and of copper. Dollarsare rarely scen, 
especially in the N. and near the sea-coast, in con- 
sequence of the premium they bear in France, to 
which they are smuggled in large quantities, not- 
withstanding the penalties consequent on their 
exportation, Oil is sold by the arroba mina, 100 
of which are equal to 335 English wine-gallons: 
4 arrobas are equal to a quintal, or 102 English 
The cahiz, or measure for corn, is divided 
into 12 fanegas, tive of the latter being equal to a 
quarter, Qne hundred Spanish varas, or yards, 
are equal to 92°6 English yards, and a Spanish 
legua contains 5,000 varas, The traveller tries 
in vain to find a rule whereby he may compare 
the Spanish land measures with the English acre ; 
and, with respect both to weights and measures 
generally, they vary greatly in different pro- 
vinces, 

Konds, Railways, and Canals—Spain, until very 
recently, was singularly destitute of roads and 
other means for the speedy and easy transport of 
travellers and products from place to place, ‘The 
king’s highways (caminos reales), the only roads 
worthy of the name, extended only between the 
more important places: some of them, as, for in- 
stance, those between the capital and Pampeluna, 
Saragossa, Badajoz, Seville, and Granada, were, 
generally speaking, kept in good repair; but the 
great road from Pampeluna by Vittoria, Burgos, 


‘and Valladolid, to Madrid, was stated to be'inferior 


to the second-rate roads of England. The great 
road to Valencia was in a wretched state; and so 
likewise was that running by Tarancon and Alba- 
cete into Murcia. In Catalonia the roads are 
comparatively numerous and good, The roads of 
Biscay and Navarre, also (owing to their being 
placed under a provincial government), are more 
numerous, better constructed, and more carefully 
managed than in the rest of the country, On the 
whole, the ordinary roads of Spain were always, 
ani, to a great extent, still are, in a wretched 
condition, the consequences of which, for trade 
and industry, have been only remedied, within 
the last few years, by the construction of a vast 
and tolerably well planned network of railway. 


‘The railway system centres at Madrid, from which 
fae crroat lanee radiate mm: as many directions. con— 
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the total length of the lines, and their revenue in 
the year 1863 :— 

































Ze 
e338 Average 
LINES Bt Re inte Bresipte 
ged | Pes '™ |xadmetre! 
Be Z in 1363 
a + 
Kilom, Reales Reales 
Madrid to Olazagntia 
and iran, and vente”) gg3 / 51,118,745 | 84,774 
Rez . . . 
Alar ef Rex to San- 11,513,307 | 107,602 
tander se , 
Palencia to Leon. 322,933 | — 
Sema de Langreo to | 2,695,084 | 65,599) 
Irudela to Bilbao’. 9,047,153 | 64,164 
Madrid to Zarnyosea |) 173687360 | 63/138) 
Zaragossa to Parnplunal 9,404,508 | 52.545; 
Zaragassa to Barcelona, 26,764,348 | 73,127) 
Montblanch to Tar-) iea9 nia’ |< 42003) 
Tagona ss) 
IMartorrell toBarcelonal 99 | 2,085,081 | 71,899) 
Barcelona to Gerona | 
vid Mataro and }{ 179 | 11,741,778 | 65,596 
Granollers, 
Barcelona to Sarria .| 5 | 676,551 | 253,700] 
Madrid to Toleto and : 5 : 
lie to role 482 | 64,005,554 | 132,998 
lAicwzax to’ Ciudad 
Rent, and Manza-|| 165 | 6,372,272 | 38,620 
de Mudela . . 
Cordova to Seville.) 131 | 7,703,243 | 58,803) 
Sevilleto Cadi2 . «| 168 | 17,481,873 | 105,312, 
sAlora to Malaga . | 38 330,604 _— 
‘Murcia to Cartagena «| 65 | 1,763,742 | 30,943 
Almansa to Grae de} | t37 | 10,740,043 | 78,321! 
valencia to Gustelon 79 2459,011 | 36,625) 
Kilometres: 3,587 } 254,911,334 | 71,126) 
Average 
Total iper Eng. 
£ Mile, 
Eng. Miles, 22273} 2,849,118 | £1,144 





The whole of the Spanish railways belong to 
private companies, but nearly all have obtained 
guarantecs, or subventions, from the govern- 
ment, ‘The principal lines have been conceded 
to private individuals, or companics, with large 
subventions, ‘Ihese concessions, when a ‘sub- 
vention’ ig attached to them, are given by public 
adjudications. Any one who has made the stipu- 
lated deposit of ‘caution money,’ may apply for a 
concession in sealed tenders, which are opened 
and read in public on the day of adjudication, and 
whoever offers to make the railway with the lowest 
subyention, becomes legally entitled to the con- 
cession, The subventions are paid by instalments 
during the construction of the work, in bonds or 
obligations, bearing 6 per cent. interest, at their 
market value of the day. 

Spain has but few canals, The canal of the 
Ebro, from ‘Tudela te Santiago, 41 m. below Sara- 
gossa, was chiefly executed in the reigns of Charles 
TIL, and 1V., under the administration of. Count 
Florida Blanca; and though of insufficient depth 
for navigation on any large scale, it is made avail- 
able during nearly its whole extent for barges of 
small draught, besides being extremely useful for 
the irrigation of the surrcunding country, More 
important is the canal of Castile, openmg a com- 
munication between the vast and fertile plains of 
Old Castile and Leon and the N, Sea, and afford- 
ing an outlet for their surplus produce. It has 
been constructed from Segovia on the §., past 
Valladolid and Palencia to Aguilar del Campe: 
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another to Burgos. The navigation of the Tagus 
has engaged the attention of different Spanish 
sovereigns; and, at the close of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, the river is said to have been made navigable 
for barges from Toledo to its mouth; but if 50, it 
was subsequently rendered useless through neglect, 
and it is only within the last few years that a com- 
pany undertook to make it navigable from Aranjuez 
(23 'm. above Toledo) down to Lisbon. The Gua- 
dalquivir was once navigable for flat-bottomed 
boats up to Cordova, but Seville is the highest 
point reached at present. Many projects have 
heen set on foot for improving the river by deepen- 
ing the channel; but the great and sudden floods 
to which it is subject must opeMate as a bar to its 
successful navigation ; nor, even if the part above 
Seville were considerably improved, is it at all 
probable that the bars and sand-banks of the 
marshy district known as the Marisma could be. 
so far removed as to make the river accessible by 
sea-borne vessels even as far as Seville. 
Population.—The exaggerated and unfounded 
statements with respect to the former flourishing 
state of agriculture, manufactures, and commerce 
of Spain have already been noticed. Inasmuch, 
however, as the population of a country is most]; 
dependent on its agriculture and manufactures, it 
follows that the same facts and reasonings which 
show that their extent and prosperity in the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries had been greatly 
exaggerated, go far, also, to show that this must 
have been the case with regard to the accounts of 
the comparatively dense population of Spain at the 
era alluded to. Down to the fifteenth century, 
or to the junction of the crowns of Castile and 
Aragon by the marriage of ¥epunand and Isabella, 
Spain was divided into a number of states, between. 
which the most violent animosities subsisted, and 
most parts of the peninsula were a prey to violence 
and every species of disorder, It would be con- 
tradictory and absurd to suppose that a country 
placed under such circumstances could be densely’ 
pled. No doubt, however, the population of 
in declined considerably during the disastrous 
reigns of Philip IIL, Philip IV., and Charles IT. 
This decline has beer ascribed, in great part at 
least, to the expulsion of the Moors in the reign 
of Philip UI. But though it is impossible too 
strongly to condemn this measure, and that of the 
expulsion of the Jews during the reign of Fer- 
dinand and Isabella, and the detestable fanaticism 
in which these acts originated, it must be admitted, 
notwithstanding, that their influence has been a 
good deal overrated. The numbers expelled were 
magnified far beyond the truth; and it is obvious 
that the vacuum, such as it was, created by their 
expulsion would, in ordinary cireumstances, have 
afforded a new field for the employment of those 
who continued in the country, and acted, in fact, 
as a stimulus to population. The truth seems to 
be, that the decline of pop. between the demise of 
Philip [1. and the termination of the war of the 
succession, was a consequence of continued and 
systematic misgovernment, rather than of any 
particular acts of oppression, There are several 
authoritics for fixing the number of inhabitants 
after the conquest of Grenada, about a.n, 1500, at 
9,320,691. ‘The figures, apparently the result of a 
census, are for each provinee as follows :—~ 









Castile . «7,500,000; Alava . = (60,696 
Grenada . ~~ 400,000 | Guipuscoa » 69,665 
Aragon +. 266,190; Navarre . 5 154,168 
Valencia . 486,860 j —_— 
Catalonia. «326,970 ! Total «9,820,691 
Biscaya . . 56,145 | 


This number had sunk, in 1715, to 7,625,000. Ae 
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amounted to 8,206,791, According to the official 
‘Censo de Poblacion en et Sigio XVI. compiled 
from the archives of Simancas and published in 
1829, it amounted in the year 1482 to 7,900,000, 
in the year 1541 to 6,990,262, in the year 1587 to 
6,631,929, and in the year 1594 to 7,304,057. 
There was a gradual decrease from 1500 to 1700, 
probably the result both of the discovery of Ame- 
Tica and despotic rule, But the national decline 
came to an end about 1750; for, in the census of 
1768, the population had risen to 9,159,999; in 
1797 to 10,541,221 ; and in 1857 to 18,807,753, 

Religion.—Spain has long been, and still is, the 
favourite seat of the Rom, Cath, religion, the 
country in whichsit, has been maintained in the 
greatest purity, and to the exclusion of every 
other, The Inquisition was introduced, or, at ail 
events, was vested with a vast increase of power, 
in the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella; and that 
formidable tribunal ultimately succeeded, by dint 
of the stake and the rack, and such like atrocious 
means, in exterminating heresy, or, in other 
words, all difference of opinion as to religious 
mattersin Spain; and it was, also, mainly instru- 
mental in prevailing on its weak and bigoted 
sovereigns to banish the Moors, According ,to 
Llorente, no fewer than 13,000 individuals, ac- 
cused of heresy, were publicly burned by the dif- 
ferent tribunals of Castile and Aragon; and 
191,413, accused of the same offence, suffered other 

unishments in the brief space between the esta- 

Plishment of the modern Inquisition in 1481 and 
1518, only two years after the death of Ferdinand; 
and since then the number of its victims bas been 
incomparably greater, (Prescott’s Ferdinand and 
Isabella, iii. 465.) Probably this statement may 
be exaggerated ; but’it is, notwithstanding, abun- 
dantly certain, that all other persecutions of 
which we have any authentic accounts have been 
mild compared with those inflicted by this blood- 
thirsty trtbunal. In point of fact, however, the 
mischievous influence of the Inquisition did not 
consist, so much in its judicial murders, and other 
atrocities perpetrated in the sacred name of reli- 
gion, as in its deadly influcnce over the mind and 
feelings of the nation, It was quite as hostile to 
all sorts of political and philosophical knowledge 
as to heresy in religion: it waa, in fact, the deadly 
foe of every thing like free inquiry; and while 
the importation of most useful works from foreign 
countries was a capital offence, nothing could be 
printed at home unless it were approved by the 
inguisitors, 

‘The numbers and wealth of the clergy and mo- 
nastic orders were such as might be expected in a 
country where the Inquisition was triumphant, 
and where to commit a murder was a less offence 
than to insinuate a doubt as to the ‘real pre- 
sence!’ According to an official statement drawn 
‘up in 1812, it appears that the clergy were then 
in possession of about one-fourth part of the landed 
property of the kingdom, exclusive of tithes and 
other casual sources of income, producing in all a 
total gross revenue of about eleven millions ster- 
ling a year, The revenues of some of the high 
ecclesiastics were immense: the archbishopric of 
‘Toledo is said to have been worth from 65,0002, to 
80,0002, a year. : 

According to the official returns of the census 
of 1787, the ecclesiastics of all descriptions, includ- 
ing 61,617 monks, 32,500 nuns, and 2,705 inquisi- 
tors, amounted to 188,625 individuals, And it 
appears, from the official returns published in the 
*Correo Literario’ of Madrid, in 1833, that, not- 
withstanding the attacks made upon the ecclesi- 
astical state during the French war and subse- 
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whom 61,727 were monks, and 24,007 nuns, 
Shortly after this period, however, a very great 
change for the better was effected. A decree, 
passed on the 23d of July, 1835, suppressed all 
conventuai establishments with not more than 12 
inmates; and the example thus set was followed 
up by the decree of the 9th of March, 1836, which 
entirely suppressed all conventual establishments 
and religio-military orders, The monks who 
were thus turned out of their dwellings were to re- 
ceive small stipends; and it is to be regretted 
that, owing to the difficulties in which the country 
has since been involved, these stipends have been 
very irregularly paid. But the inconveniences 
thence arising affect only a few individuals, whose 
claims on the public sympathy were of the slen- 
derest description ; whereas the measure in which 
they originate cannot fail to be productive of 
great national advantage, and is, in fact, one of 
the most beneficial results of the late changes, 

‘The whole of the vast property formerly belong- 
ing to the church has been confiscated for the use 
of the state, and a considerable portion of it has 
been already sold, According to the constitution, 
the nation undertakes to support the public wor- 
ship and clergy of the established church; but, 
owing to the intestine commotions that have pre- 
vaited in the country, and its financial difficulties, 
this condition has not been effectively carried out; 
and not a few of the clergy are, at present, but 
little removed from a state of indigence, 

It is certain that, during the last half century, 
and especially since the commencement of the lite 
straggle with France, the bigotry of the Spaniards, 
especially of the inhabs. of towns, and the in- 
fluence of the priests, have materially declined, 
And, by a necessary, though unfortunate, conse- 
quence, the abuses and vices of the cler ‘y have 
reacted against religion itself; and, at this mo- 
ment, most intelligent persons in Spain, though 
making an outward profession of religion, enter- 
tain a profound contempt for the mummeries en- 
joined by the clergy, and are mostly, indeed, de- 
cided sceptics. According, however, as the church 
is purified, and ceases to be identitied with every 
thing most deserving of reprobation, religion will, 
no doubt, recover its proper influence, and will 
cease to be degraded in the public estimation by 
the intolerance, extortion, and immorality of its 
professors, 

Government.— At the period of the union of the 
crowns of Castile and Aragon, by the marriage of 
Ferdinand and Isabella, each of the kingdoms had 
representative assemblies, or cortes, that shared 
in the legislative authority, and enjoyed very ex~ 
tensive privileges. Unluckily, however, though 
the crowns were united by the marriage now re- 
ferred to, the kingdoms were not ; each continued 
to preserve its own laws and institutions; and 
their mutual jealousies enabled the sovercigns to 
employ the one against the other, and ultimately 
to crush the liberties of both, This result was 
greatly facilitated by the extensive conquests of 
the Spanish sovereigns, In the reign of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabelia, Granada, Navarre, and Naples 
were subjected to the Spanish crown; so that the 
princes became, in a great measure, independent 
of the constitutional control of the cortes of their 
hereditary states. Under Charles V., who pos- 
sessed, in right of his father, all the dominions of 
the house of Austria, and under whom all but. 


-boundless territories were acquired in the New 


World, the preponderance of the external domi- 
nions of the crown was vastly increased ; and the 
defeat of the forces of, the rebellious Castilians, 
ander Padilla. in his reion. and the evaentinn »-f 
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pleted the extinetion of all constitutional control 
on the acts of the sovereign; at the same time 
that the Inquisition ‘having first controlled, and 
next eradicated, all energy and independence of 
mind, the nation gradually sunk into a state of 
torpor and stupid indifference, 

this state of things continued, with slight in- 
terruptions, till the invasion of Spain by Napo- 
leon ; when the mortified pride of the nation made 
them take arms in defence of their independence, 
and of the rights of the worthless imbeciles who 
had abdicated the crown. It is useless to enter 
into any details as to the cvents that followed. 
The novel circumstances under which the nation 
was now placed made it necessary to convoke her 
ancient cortes, and in 1812 a constitution was 
formed on a representative basis. ‘This constitu- 
tion was, however, abolished by Ferdinand the 
moment he was set at liberty by the French, in 
1814; and from this period down to 1820, the king 
exerted himself to effect the ruin of those to whom 
he was mainly indebted for the crown, and even 
went so far as to restore the Inquisition that had 
been suppressed by the French, But the army, 
and a large portion of the nation, disgusted at 
these measures, broke out in rebellion, and Fer- 
dinand was compelled to accept the constitution 
of 1812, Owing, however, to the influence of the 
priests, and the ignorance of a large proportion of 
the population, the constitution was by no means 
acceptable to very many classes; and the French 
haying entered Spain with a powerful army, 
under pretence of restoring order, the constitu- 
tionalists where everywhere defeated, and Ferdi- 
nand was once more restored to absolute power. 

Ferdinand having expired in 1833, his infant 
daughter, Isabella II., was proclaimed queen, in 
virtue of a law entitling her to the crown in 
preference to her uncle, Don Carlos, the heir of 
the crown under the Salic law, which had pre- 
viously obtained in Spain. This led to an obsti- 
nate civil war, which fortunately terminated in 
the total defeat of Don Carlos and his claims. In 
1834, after the demise of Ferdinand, Christina, 
the queen-regent and mother of Isabella, pro- 
claimed a charter for the Spanish nation, called 
the Estatuto Real; but it gave little or no satis- 
faction to the liberal ot constitutional party, by 
whom the pretensions of her daughter were sup- 
ported, and the queen was obliged to issue a da- 
cree, pledging herself to adopt the constitution of 
1812, with such modifications as the cortes might 
agree to. 

‘Yhe present fundamental law of the kingdom 
is embodied in the constitution of May 23, 1845, 
partly suspended in 1857, but re-established in 
1864, It vests the power of enacting Jaws, in 
conjunction with the king, in the representatives 
of the nation, called ‘las cortes,’ The cortes are 
composed of two cooperating bodies, the senate 
and the congress of deputies, or ‘diputados & 
ecortes.’ According to the terms of the constitu- 
tion, the number of senators shall be equal to 
three-fifths of the whole number of the deputies, 
The senators are appointed by the king, from a 
triple list proposed by the electors of each province 
who elect the deputies. To each province belongs 
the right of proposing a number of senators pro- 
portional to its population; but each is to return 
one senator at least. To be a senator it is necessary 
to be a Spaniard, to be forty years of age, and to 
be possessed of an income of 1,000 reales per 
annum, Ali Spaniards possessed of these qualifi- 
cations may be proposed for the office of senator 
in any of the provinces of the monarchy, Each 
time that there is a general election of deputies, 
whether in consequence of their term of office 
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having expired, or of adissolution of the congress, 
the third part of the senate, in the order of se- 
niority, is to be renewed, those going out being 
re-eligible. The sons of the king and of the im- 
mediate heir to the throne are senators by right at 
the age of twenty-five years, 

The second chamber, or congress of deputies 
consists of representatives of the people, in the 
proportion of one deputy to every 35,000 souls of 
the population, The deputies are elected directly 
by the voters, and may be re-elected indefinitely, 
To be a deputy it is necessary to be a native of 
the kingdom, not a clergyman, and to have com- 
pleted the twenty-fifth year, and every Spaniard 
possessing these qualifications may be named a 
deputy for any of the provinces, The deputies are 
appointed for three years, 

‘The cortes assemble each year. It is the right 
of the sovereign to convoke them, to suspend and. 
close their meetings, and dissolve the cortes; but 
under the obligation, in the latter case, of con- 
voking and reassembling another cortes within 
the period of three months, If the sovercign 
should omit to convoke the cortes on the Ist of 
December for any one year, the cortes are not- 
withstanding to assemble precisely on that day; 
aud in case the conclusion of the term of the con- 
gtess holding office should happen to occur in that 
Year, a general election for the nomination of 
deputies is to commence on the first Sunday of the 
month of October, On the demise of the crown, 
or on the sovereign being incapacitated to govern 
through any cause, the extraordinary cortes are 
immediately to assemble. Each of the legislative 
bodies forms rules for its own internal regulation, 
and has to scrutinise the legglity of the lections 
and the qualifications of the individuals who are 
elected. One of the legislative bodies cannot be 
convoked for business without the other being as- 
sembled at the same time, except in the case in 
which the senate sits in judgment on the min- 
isters, ; 

The sovereign and each of the co-legislative 
bodies possess the right of originating laws. Laws 
relating to taxes and public credit are to be pre- 
sented first to the congress of deputies; and if 
altered in the senate contrary to the form in which 
they have been approved by the congress, they 
are to receive the royal sanction in the form defi- 
nitely decided on by the deputies. The resolu- 
tious of cach of the legislative bodies are to be 
determined by an absolute majority of votes; but 
in the enactment of laws the presence of more than 
half the number of each of these bodies is necessary, 
If one of the co-legislative bodies should reject 
any project of law submitted to them, or if the 
king should refuse it his sanction, such project of 
law is not to be submitted anew in that legis- 
lature, 

Besides the legislative powers which the cortes 
exercise in conjunction with the sovereign the 
following faculties belong to them—First, to re- 
ceive from the sovereign, the immediate successor 
to the throne, from the regency or regent of the 
empire, the oath to observe the constitution and 
the laws. Second, to resolve any doubt that may 
arise of fact or of right with respect to the order 
of succession to the crown. Third, to elect the 
regent, or appoint the regency of the empire, and 
to name the tutor of the sovereign while a minor, 
when the constitution deems it necessary, Fourth, 
to render effective the responsibility of the minis- 
ters of the crown, and to designate those who are 
to be impeached to the judgment of the senators, 
The senators and deputies are irresponsible and 
inviolable for opinions expressed and votes given 
by them in the discharge of their duties, Sena- 
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tors and deputies are not to be proceeded against 
or arrested during the session without the per- 
mission of the legislative body to which they may 
belong, if not taken in the act of committing any 
crime; but in this case, or other in which they are 
prosecuted or arrested whilst the cortes are closed, 
they are to give immediate information to their 
respective co-legislative bodies for their cognisance, 
Deputies and senators who receive from the go- 
vernment, or from the royal family, any pension or 
employnient which is more than a promotion from 
a lower to a higher office of the same kind, or a 
commission with salary, honours or titles, are sub- 
ject to re-election. The senate, in the session of 
1863, numbered 296 mem,, and congress 394 dep. 
"The executive authority is exercised, under the 
sovereign, by a council of responsible ministers, 
called ‘secretarias del despacho de estado,’ All 
commands or orders issued by the sovereign must 
be signed by the respective ministers; and no 
public funetionary is to execute such orders if not 
thus signed. The ministers may be senators or 
deputies, and take part in the discussions of the 
two legislative bodies, but they are permitted to 
vote in that body only to which they belong. 
The sovereign is permitted to consult, ini 
portant cases, a council of state, consisting of the 
ministers and thirty-two privy councillors. ‘The 
council of state was first organised by royal 
decree of July 14, 1858, which was modified by a 
law of the cortes sanctioned September 1, 1860. 
According to this law, all privy councillors must 
be Spaniards by birth, and not less than twenty- 
five years of The council is divided into six 
sections, namely, first, foreign affairs and justice; 
second, war and marine; third, finances; fourth, 
interior and public welfare, or ‘fomento ;’ fifth, 
colonies ; and sixth, department for deciding af- 
fairs in dispute between the various ministers, 
The privy councillors, whose numbers must not. ex- 
ceed thirty-two, are nominated by the sovereign. 
The laws of Spain, previously to the late revo- 
lution, and the great number of those now in force, 
are embodied in the codes known by the titles of 
Fuero juzgo, Leyes de las Siete Partidas, Ordena- 
miento Real, Fuero Real, and Novissima Recopila- 
cion, The first of these is, in the main, an abridg- 
ment of the ‘Theodosian code, originally published 
by Alarie, son of Furic, one of the Gothic conquerors 
of the peninsula, and successively augmented by 
the addition of new laws. The Ordenamiento 
Real contains the code of laws established by 
Ferdinand and Isabella, ‘The Leyes de las Siete 
Partidas is a compound of Gothic, Roman, and 
canon law. The Fuero Real (a mixture of Roman 
and Gothic law) was compiled at Huesca in 1248, 
for the use af the kingdom of Aragon; and the 
Novissima Recopilacion is a digested collection of 
eilicts issued by the kings of Spain, and enjoys 
the highest authority, It cannot be surprising 
that, with so many different and often conflicting 
codes, the general system of jurisprudence should 
be extremely defective. But the administration 
of the laws is incomparably worse than the laws 
themaclyeg, being slow, complicated, and pro- 
tracted:to a ruinous degree, ‘There are endless 
appeals from one jurisdiction to another, and the 
whole machinery of the courts is adapted to screen 
the venality of the judges, and to afford a rich 
harvest to the eseribanus, or attorneys, the only 
medium of communication between the client and 
the judge. 
The wretched defects in the administration of 
justice were, in some degree, obviated, in so far, at 
least. as petty cases were concerned, by the adonp- 
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different privileges of the different towns, boroughs, 
and villages in which they reside, decide the cases 
brought before them, like Sancho Panza in the 
island of Barataria, according to their own sense of 
what is right and equitable. But, with the excep- 
tion of this defective tribunal, every other part of 
the Spanish judicial system is a tissue of abuses, 

Language, Literature, and Education.—It. seems 
probable that the Cantabrian was the most ancient 
language of Spain, of which remnants are sup- 
posed by some still to exist in the modern Basque, 
spoken by the Biscayans and other inhabs, of the 
districts bordering on the Pyrenees, The old lan- 
guage of the peninsula must, no doubt, have been 
considerably alloyed by the admixture of Phooni- 
cian words and phrases during the Carthaginian 
dominion; and when the Romans conquered 
Spairi, they introduced their language, which, for 
several centuries, was the principal medium of 
communication of all except those living in the 
most remote districts, The Visigoths, who fol- 
lowed the Romans in possession of the peninsula, 
introduced the Kngua Romana, a mixture of the 
Latin and German languages; but the Latin, 
though eorrupt, stil! continued to be spoken in 
many parts, Again, when the Moors overran the 
couutry, expelled the Visigoths, and estabiished. 
their own power, they brought with them the 
Arabic language, already highly cultivated, and 
well adapted for poetry; and this, in tum, be- 
came the general language of the country, Thus, 
out of numerous elements was gradually formed a 
new language—the Spanish; and though nume- 
rous dialects necessarily arose in the different 
petty kingdoms into which the country was split, 
that of Castile became at length the classical lan- 
guage of Spain. Its basis is Latin; and many of 
the ancient inflexions, as well as words, are still 
preserved. ‘SYhere are also a large number of Teu- 
tonic words ; but the admixture of Arabic, though 
very considerable, is less than in the Portuguese, 
Force of expression, depth of sound, and melli- 
fluous cadence, are the peculiar characteristics of 
the Spanish; which, however, has a guttural ac- 
cent, derived probably from its Teutonic origin. 
the abundance of vowels and liquids makes the 
language harmonious when spoken by native Cas- 
tilians; it is essentially poetical, and poetry may 
be considered as the germ of the national lite- 
rature, It is a curious fact, that there is very 
little patois among the Castilians, and that the 
language is spoken by the lower classes with re- 
markable purity aud precision. 

The rise of Spanish literature cannot be traced 
further back than the middle of the 12th century, 
for the songs of the Troubadours belong to a 
period antecedent to the settlement of the lan- 
guage. The ballads composed in honour of Rod- 
rigo Diaz de Vivar, called ef Campeador, or more 
popularly the Cid, are amongst the earliest speci-~ 
mens of Spanish’ writing, and display at once 
great independence of thought, and felicity of ex- 
pression, No doubt, however, the Moorish ballads, 
or those written to celebrate the chivalrous con- 
tests between Christian and Moslem knights, that 
preceded and accompanied the fall of Granada, 
form the most striking and distinctive part of the 
national literature of Spain. ‘The Moorish wars 
had always afforded abundant themes of interest 
for the Castilian muse ; but it was not till the fall 
of the capital that the very fountains of song 
were broken up, and those beautiful ballads were 
produced, which seem like the rays of departed 
glory lingering round the ruins of Granada, They 
present a most remarkable combination of. not 
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effeminate luxury of the East, They are brief, 
seizing single situations of the highest poetic inter- 
est, and striking the eyé of the reader with a bril- 
liancy of execution, so artless in appearance withal 
as to seem rather the effect of accident than study. 
We are transported to the gay seat of Moorish 
power, and witness the animating bustle, its 
pomp, and its revelry, prolonged to the last hour 
of its existence.’ *(Prescott’s Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella, ii, 200.) But it was, perhaps, hardly neces- 
sary to say 80 much about the Spanish ballads, as 
the admirable translations of Mr. Lockhart have 
made their spirit, at least, familiar to most readers, 

‘The honour of being the first to introduce regu- 
lar dramatic writing into Spain has been ascribed 
to Torres de Naharro, in the early part of the 16th 
century, He was followed by Lopez de Vega, 
born at Madrid in 1562, at once the most original, 
most unequal, and most voluminous of the penin- 
sular dramatists, Calderon, born in 1600, carried 
the Spanish drama to its highest perfection. Like 
his great precursor, Lopez de Vega, his plays are 
most unequal, the finest scenes being mixed up 
with the most revolting barbarism and extrava- 
gance, The astonishing fecundity of these writers 
may in some degree account for, though it cannot 
excuse, the defects and inconsistencies in their 
dramas. The published works (which do not, 
however, embrace nearly all his pieces) of Lopez 
de Vega consist of 25 vols. 4to, cach containing 10 
or 12 plays; and 127 dramas are ascribed to Cal- 
deron, besides a still greater number of vaude~ 
villes and interludes, ‘The Spanish drama, how- 
ever, has long fallen into decay, ‘The humiliation 
of the country during the disastrous reigns of 
Philip FV. and Charles IL, and the deadening in- 
fluence of the Inquisition, were little favourable 
to ity culture; and after the accession of the 
Bourbon dynasty to the throne, French criticism 
and taste obtained an ascendancy, while the 
troubles in which Spain has been more recently 
involved have stifled all poetical talent. Some en- 
deavours, indeed, have been made to revive the 
national drama; but they have signally failed, 
and no modern name connected with this branch 
of literature deserves notice, except, perhaps, t 
of Martinez de la Rosa, the author of the * Viuda 
de Padilla’ ‘The ‘ Araucana’ of Ereilla, born in 
1525, is the only poem that Spain has produced 
that has any pretensions to be classed among epics, 

Chivalrous romance was early and assiduously 
cultivated in Spain. Happily, however, the ini- 
mitable satire of Cervantes destroyed at once and 
for ever the whole race of knights errant. His 
“Don Quixote,’ however, still continues to interest 
all classes of readers by its exhaustless wit, the 
truth of its delineations, and its practical good 
sense, It has been rendered into almost all lan- 
guages; and, how defective soever the translation, 
it never fails to amuse anc instruct. 

But, with the exception of this unique and ad- 
mirable work, Spanish works are but little known 
in foreign countries ; and in most departments, in- 
deed, the Hterature of Spain is poor in the 
extreme, And how could it be otherwise? In 
1502 the censorship of the press was established ; 
and the power of carrying it into effect was very 
soon entrnsted to the Inquisition, ‘Ii s'est établi 
dans Madrid says Beaumarchais, with quite as 
much of truth as of wit, ‘zn systéme de liber té sur 
lu vente des productions, qui sctend méme & celles 
de ln presse ; et que, pourou que je ne parle en mes 
éorits ni de Pautorit’, ni de culte, ni de ia politique, 
ni de la morale, wi des gens en place, ni des corps en 
crédit, ni de C Opéra, ni des autres spectacles, xi de 
personne qui tienne é& quelque chose, je puis tout 
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troia censeurs,’ (Marriage de Figaro, acte vy.) 
Under such circumstances, it would be contradic- 
tory and absurd to expect that the Spanish 
writers should have distinguished themselves in 
philosophical research, original discussion, or in 
any pursuit requiring freedom of inquiry. Spain 
has a few respectable, but no eminent, authors. 

Since 1830, however, a great change for the 
better has taken place; the censorship of the 
press has been suppressed’; newspapers ‘have been 
established; and the influence and authority of 
the clergy greatly diminished, Hopes may, there- 
fore, be reasonably entertained that literature will 
again revive: but no sudden development of the 
mental resources of the nation need be expected, 
and many years must elapse before literature 
acquires any material influence, 

Up to a very recent period the great mass of the 
population of Spain was in a state of extreme ig- 
norance, It was rare, in the latter part of the 

.18th century, and at the beginning of the present, 

to find a peasant, or an ordinary workman, who 
was able to read, which accomplishment, among 
women, was even held to be immoral, Until 1808, 
public education was in the hands of the clergy; 
but late enactments, giving the instruction of the 
people in charge of the government, have made a 
radical change in this respect, The state, how- 
ever, pays but a yery smali sum towards public 
education, which is left mainly to the charge of 
the communes and the parents themselves; but 
the superintendence of the government over edu- 
cational matters has led to vast progress, In 1797 
only 393,126 children attended the primary 
schools, which were very imperfect. In 1812 the 
cortes tried to introduce some modifications, but 
failed, on account of the war, in making a radical 
reform in popular education, Fresh efforts were 
made in 1820 and 1825, but, still without much 
success, The law of July 21, 1888, enjoining the 
expenditure of considerable sums by the com- 
munes for the purpose ef public instruction, proved 
a great step in advance, Since that time the 
laws have been several times amended, especially 
in 1847 and 1857, when the masters were sub- 
jected to examination, school-rooms built, and 
different scholastic institutions founded, ‘The re- 
sult was, that in 1848 there ‘e 663,711 pupils, 
and on January 1, 1861, 1,046,558 pupils, of both 
sexes, divided between the public and private 
schools as follows :— 
























































Scholars 
Description of Schools |Schools) ~*~ z 
Boys | oirls | Totat 
Public Schools— 
Superior... 14,559] 524] °15,088 
Elementary... 298,176/216,953 615,129 
Mixed. 2 2. 2] 7;3y9 222,000] 42904] 264,904 
H Total . .  . {17,879 634,735/260,381] 893,116 
Infants 2. . .| 1uy — | = 10,159 
Adults 6. 6 6) 272) — - 6,200 
Total . . . |18,260 ou 
Private Schools i 
Superior . . +. .{ 35] 1,992| 25 
Etementary . . «| 1,992! 50,317' 39,284) 89,601 
Mixed. . . . «| 1,707, 23,116; 15,632] 38,748 
‘ 
; fi 
Total . . .| 3,644! 74,825} 54,941| 129,766 
Infant. 2... 90h — | — 324d 
j Adult. 6 2. 6f G6) — ] 1,393 
Total . 3,800) 134,383 
Total of Publi Baa 
at ote able and | 99,060] — | h,040,558 
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Middle-class education is given in fifty-eight 
public colleges by 757 professors to 13,881 pupils, 
In first-class education, the most remarkable fea- 
ture is the large number of law-students, namely, 
3,755 in 1859-60, divided among ten faculties. 
‘There are 10 faculties of literature and philosophy, 
with 224 students; 7 faculties of sciences, with 
141 students; 4 faculties of pharmacy, with 544; 
7 faculties of medicine, with 1,178; and 6 facul- 
ties of theology, with 389 students—in all, 6,181 
students. : 

Revenue and Expenditure,—The budgets of 
the kingdom. for the six years, 1857-63, were as 
follows—for each financial period, from July 1 
to June 30 :— 




















REVENUE. 
‘Years Reales j £ 
“857-58 | 1,812,631,400 | 18,126,314 
1858-59 | 1,775,155,293 | 27,751,054 
1859-60 | 1,794,731,800 | 17,947,318 
1860-61 | 1,892,344,000 |  18;928)440 
1861-62 | 2,043,368,600 | 20,433,686 
1862-63 | 2,031,569,000 | 20,315,690 

EXPENDITURE. 

Real j £ 
1,803,800,492 | 18,033,001 
1,775,55,393 | 17,751,554 
1,786,662.787 | 17,866,628 
1,887,369,825 | 18,773,698 
2,036,618,200 | 20,366,182 

1862-63 | 2,021,135,280 | 20,211,353 








The details of the budget from July 1, 1862, to 
June 30, 1863, were as follows :-— 
REVENUE FOR 1862-63, 





Branchos Amount 
Direct Taxes : Reales 
Land we ew 400,000,000 
Industries and Commerce e+ 70,000,000 
Mortgages. «eee BI,00,000 
Mins. se eee '$,000'000 
Miscellancous . ° 6) oe . 141,197,200 
Total © 6 6 650,197,200 
£6,501 972 
Indirect Taxes: 
Custom Duties * . . . 220,250,000 
Excise. . . . . . 161,002,000 
Tolls on Roads, Bridges, and Ferries 15,600,000 
Stamps,&e, . ia cay 45,000,000 
Postage Stamps and Stamps on 

Sertsaicala ts G Stumnps on | 21,000,000 
Tobacco . . . Ky ps = 294,100,000 
Salt. 6 6. 6 ee» 129,000,000 
Gunpowder. - + + + 20,800,000 
Lottery «1 ee + «125,000,000 
Mint . . . . . . 8,48 0 

Post . . . . . . . 5,1 
Telegraphs se ke 4,200,000 
Miscellaneous. .  » «+ ~—«'126,899,000 





1,166,223,800 
£11,662,238 


Total ae oe 





State Property : 





Mines. se ee 28,778,000 
Church Property +... 48,146,000 
Miscellaneous. 2 ee 12,024,000 
Total . « ~ — 89,948,000 

£899,480 

Colonies : 

Havana. + ++ ++ 78,000,000 
PortoRico ee ee 2,000,000 
Philippines . 5 - ++ 45,200,000 





Total . + « 125,200,000 
£1,252,000 
Grand Total. . 2,031,569,000 
£20,315 ,690 
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EXPENDITURE FOR 1862-63. 


« Obligaciones Generales :? 
Royal Household 
Public Debé 


Reales 
52,350,000 
238,081,596 


Gonrtsof Justice 2 > > 2 silos 
Pensions see ew 148,821,180 
Miscellaneous. 5. 6s (2,266,015 


551,629,477 
£5,516,296 


Total oo. . 
Ministerial Expenditure: 





Presidency of the Cabinet =. 3,670,000 
Ministry of State... 0. 14,882,940 
» of Religion and Justice . — 202/410,245 

of War. . we SALT A97 

» of Marine 2 5. 94,612,213 
of Interior = 87,928,367 


of Commerce, Agriculture, . 
, and Public Worke } 80,174,420 
+ | 420,887,628 


» of Finance. 
Miscellaneous and Extraordinary } se4472405 


Grants. 2. ee 
2,021 ,135,280 
$20,911,853 


The deficit of 410,224,610 reales, or 4,102,246/,, 
thus created is to be covered by the sale of state 
property, The national and church property of 
Spain was and is still of immense value, but there 
was a reluctance in some people to buy the latter 
‘on account of religious scruples, till 1858, when a 
concordat was concluded with the pope, and 
sanction obtained for the sales, which were then 
actively continued, the government giving great 
facilities to the purchasers, The payments are 
made one-tenth in cash, and the remainder in 
promissory notes from 1 to 10, and, in some cases, 
to 19 years, the property remaining ore ed to 
the final instalment, owing to which the biddings 
at times have been for even more than double the 
amount of its value. The cortes in 1859, 1861, 
and 1863, anthorised ‘the government to apply 
28,000,001, for the extraordinary expenses just. 
enumerated, of which only about 16,000,000, has 
been spent, the money being obtained out of the 
sums. Placed at interest by capitalists, corpotations, 
and the public in the ‘Caja de Depositus, or 
deposit bank, under the direction of the govern- 
ment, for the repayment of which the treasury 
was accumulating the promissory notes given by 
the purchasers of the national properties. ‘Che 
quantity of these properties sold from 1855 to 
December 31, 1863, produced 80,156,700, The 
properties unsold are valued at 13,525,0002. 

In 1851, on account of the inability of the go- 
vernment to meet its engagements in full, certain 
large debts of Spain were converted into passive 
stock, that is, a stock not bearing interest, and 
which had to be liquidated by an annual sinking 
fund, ‘The amortizable first and second class was 
created by a law of August 1, 1851, to be com- 
posed of the internal debt, called ‘ Deuda sin In- 
teres,’ and of some other various debts and claims 
against the government, which were called for li- 
quidation before the ‘ Direccion de la Deuda Pub- 
lica,’ By that law a sinking fund of 120,000/. 
annually included in the budget was established, 
besides other advantages, for its extinction; and 
a commission, composed of three senators and three 
deputies, was ordered to be appointed yearly by 
the cortes te watch and report upon all the opera- 
tions connected with the public debt. 

The national liabilities of Spain, both funded 
and unfunded, amounted in July, 1863, to 
15,550,000,0000 reals, or 155,500,0004, of which 
sum, 14,700,000,0002, or 147,000,0002., form: the 
consolidated, and 850,000,000, or 8,500,0002, the 
floating debt. The sale of church property, in 
return for which the former owners receive obliga- 
tions on the national exchequer. has chiefly con 








Grand Total . . 
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tributed of late years to swell the national liabili- 
ties. Areturn ordered by the cortes, on November 
1, 1858, gives the following account of the funded 
debt of Spain at that period :— 




















‘Descmerion oF Dest | Amount of Dest | “Bernt of 
Peet TE a0) F Reales Reales 

sual Rentes at3%, } 

Consolidated, Home’ j | 3:730617,734 } 111,918,532 
Do. do, Foreign . «| 1,052,804,000 |- 32,584,120 
Deferred,Home .  ./ 2,271,308,312 | 36,908,760 

ns. Foreign. —. | 2,602,768,000 | 42,278,730 

Consolidated Rentes, 

fat 5°, due to the \ 12,000,000 600,000 

United States. 

PuBLiC Works DEBT 
Shares at 6°/,, borrow- 

ed for Public Roads +] 701,762,000 | 12,105,720 

since 1833... 

Shares at 6°/,, Railways | 232,154,009 | 13,929,240 | 

y Public Works} 72,536,000 | 4,352,160 
pune on eupte aan 

nds for Capital an 

interest ee } 30,457,069 913,712 

Total . — .(10,705,407,116 | 254,590,974 | 
£107,054,071 545,909 





The bulk of the taxes were formerly divided 
into two great classes, and the division is not yet 
wholly abandoned,—the rentas generales and the 
rentas provinciales, The former were collected 
throughout all Spain, with the exception of Biscay. 
They included the revenue derived from the post- 
office, the stamp duties and customs, together with 
the royal monopolies of salt, tobacco, and gun- 
powder. ‘Ihe ventas provinciales were collected 
only in the provinces belonging to the crown of 
Castile, and did not, therefore, affect Biscay, Na- 
varre, Catalonia, Aragon, or Valencia, which had 
peculiar and Jess burdensome taxes, 

Army and Navy—Spain during the reign of 
Philip II, had 280,000 men under arms, After the 
war of succession, her army was reduced to 75,000 
men, Under Charlies ]II. the Spanish army was 
inereased to 90,000 men and 10,000 horses, At 
the death of Ferdinand the military force consisted 
of only 60,000 men and 8,000 horses. In 1839, 
when about to commence the war against Mo- 
rocco, it was inercased to 250,000 men, The army 
is formed by conscription; but the purchase of 
substitutes is not only allowed, but encouraged by 
the regular army, ‘The time of service in the in- 
fantry is cight years, of which five have to be 
spent in the infantry of the line, and three in 
the provincial militia. For military purposes the 
kingdom is divided into five districts, or ‘capi- 
tanias generales,’ at the head of each of which 
stands a ‘ captain-general,’ with the rank of field- 
marshal, Official returns of the year 1863 state 
the nominal strength of the army, including the 
‘provinciales,’ or provincial militia, and the 
‘ guardia civil, or national guard, as follows :— 





| sas officers | PES] potas 














Infantry . .| 278 | 2,647 | 57,258] 60,183 
Artillery. 44 369 | 9,486} 9,899 | 
Engineers . | 8 72 | 2/288} 2368; 
Cavalry. ef 107 829 | 10,904] 11,840 
“Provinciaies’ .| 173 | 1,510 | 43,243] 44,926 
“Carabineros’ | 43 470 | 11,549} 12,062 | 
‘@uardia Civil’ .| 24 401 I 9,966 | 10,390 | 

Total . i 


+| 677 

The navy consisted, according to official returns, 
of the following vessels, at the commencement of 
1863 — 


6,298 "| 144,693 | 151,668 + 
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Sailing Vessels Guns 
2 Ships of the Line, each of 84 guns 168 
45 Frigates, of from 32 to 50 guns . 182 
4 Corvettes, of from 16 to 30 guns. 90 
9 Brigantines, of from 12 to 16 guns. 140 
15 smaller Vessels, of from 1 toe 7 guns 6b 
35 Sailing Vessels, with . + + « 641 guns 
Borw- 


Steamers meee: 
1 Screw Steamer of the Line, with 100 guns, and 1,000 


8 Frigates, with . . . 3204, ,, 3,200 
1 Corvettes, with » 1 42 3 11950 
58 Gunboats, Transports, &., with 94} 3) 1360 
78 Men-of-war Steamers, with 556, ,, 6,810 


A large number of vessels included in this list 
are not in a very good state, and probably not sea- 
worthy. ; 

Races and Character—There are four distinct 
races in Spain: Ist, the Spaniards, who form the 
bulk of the population ; 2dly, the Basques (about 
500,000), descended from the ancient Cantabrians, 
and living in Navarre and the Basque provinces; 
3dly, the Morescoes, descendants of the Moors, 
about 60,000 of whom still reside in Granada and. 
the Alpujarras; and, lastly, the Gitanos, or gipsies, 
a race (comprising about 50,000) spread all over 
the peninsula, but especially on the SE. coasts; 
not strolling from place to place, as in England, 
but generally pursuing fixed occupations in the 
towns,* The Spaniards are middle-sized, thin, 
with well-proportioned limbs, dark hair, black 
piercing eyes, overshadowed by thick eyebrows, 
sharp features, and sallow complexions. The 
women are generally of middle or low stature, but 
gracefully formed, with almost aquiline noses, full, 
dark, expressive eyes, dark hair, and complexions 
varying from the flesh tint of N. Europe to the 
light olive of the Moors, 

‘The character of the Spaniards has been very 
variously drawn; but though it differs materially 
in different provinces, its discriminating features 
are not to be mistaken. Though commonly slow, 
cautious, and deliberate, they become, when their 
passions are roused, rash, violent, and precipitate 
in the extreme, Though formal, they are cour~ 
teous in their bearing, and, though grave, polite, 
The pride of the Spaniards is proverbial, and they 
entertain the most overweening opinion of them- 
selves and their country. Though friendly, they 
are easily offended, vindictive, and more inclined 
to revenge real or fancied insults than to remember 
favours. They are fond to excess of show and 
ostentation, and will endure the greatest privations 
at home to make a display in public, Their 
vicious institutions and their climate have made 
them in the last degree indolent and procrastina- 
ting. They are infinitely less jealous now than 
formerly, and their bigotry has become passive 
rather than active, They have ceased, in fact, to 
care much about religion, and are satisfied if they 
observe the fasts and unmeaning mummeries which 
it enjoins. Them ignorance often. makes them 


j| attached to what is most ruinous to themselves; 


and those who think to gain their favour by de- 
nouncing some flagrant abuse, frequently find, to 
their surprise, that it is the object of popular at- 
tachment. They are temperate in eating and 


:| drinking, though it may be doubted whether this 


be not more the consequence of necessity than of 
choice. 

* The listless indolence,’ says an observant tra- 
veller, Mr. Swinburne, ‘equally dear to the unci- 
vilised savage and to the degenerated slave of 





& The reader is referred, for a copious account of 
these singular people, to Borrow’s ‘Account of the 
Gypsies of Spain, 2 vols. 
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despotism, is nowhere more indulged than in Spain; 
thousands of men in all parts of the realm are seen 
to pass their whole day wrapped up in a cloak, 
standing in rows against a wall, or dozing under 
atree, In total want of every excitement to action, 
the springs of their intellectual faculties forget to 
play, their views grow confined within the wretched 
sphere of mere existence, and they scarce seem to 
hope or foresee anything better than their present 
state of vegetation; they feel little or no concern 
for the welfare or glory of a country, where the 
surface of the earth is engrossed by a few over- 
grown families, who seklom bestow a thought on 
the condition of their vassals, The poor Spaniard 
does not work, unless urged by irresistible want, 
because he perceives no advantage accrue feom in- 
dustry. As his food and raiment are purchased at 
a small expense, he spends no more time in labour 
than is absolutely necessary for securing the scanty 
provision his abstemiousness requires, Thave heard 
a peasant refuse to run an errand, because he had 
that morning carned as much already as would 
Jast him the day without putting himself to any 
farther trouble, Yet [ am convinced that this 
Jaziness is not essentially inherent in the Spanish 
composition, for it is impossible without seeing 
them to conceive with what eagerness they pursue 
any favourite scheme, with what violence their 
passiony work upon them, and what vigour and 
exertion of powers they display when awakened 
by a bull-feust, or the more constant agitation of 
gaming—a vice to which they are superlatively 
addicted. Were it again possible, by an intelli 
gent spirited administration, to set before their 
eyes, in a clear and forcible manner, proper incite- 
ments to activity and industry, the Spaniards 
might yet be roused from their lethargy, and led 
to riches and reputation ; but I confess the task 

go difficult, that I Jook upon it rather as an. Uto- 
pian idea than as a revolution ever likely to take 

lace. 

: Their soldiers are brave and patient of hard- 
ships ; wherever their officers lead them, they will 
follow without flinching, though it be up to the 
mouth of a battery of cannon; but unless the ex- 
ample be given them by theit commander, not a 
step will they advance. Most of the Spaniards are 
hardy, and, when once engaged, go through d 
culties without murmuring, bear the inclemencies 
of the season with firmness, and support fatigue 
with amazing perseverance. They sleep every 
night in their cloaks on the ground, are sparing 
in diet, perhaps more from a sense of habitual in- 
tligence than from any aversion to gluttony; when- 
ever they can riot in the plenty of another man’s 
table, they will gormandise to excess, and, not 
content with eating their fill, will carry off what- 
ever they can stuff into their pockets, I have 
more than once been a witness to the pillage of a 
supper by the numerous beaux and admirers which 
the ladies lead after them im triumph wherever 
they are invited, They are fund of spices, and 
scarce eat anything without saffron, pimento, or 
garlic; they delight in wine that tastes strong of 
the pitched skin, and of oil that has a rank smell 
and taste; indeed, the same oil feeds their lamp, 
swims in their pettage, and dresses their salad; 
in inns the lighted lamp is often handed down to 
the table, that each man may take the quantity 
he chooses. Much tobacco is used by them in 
smoking and chewing. AJL these hot dry kinds 
of food, cooperating with the parehing qualities of 
the atmosphere, are assigued as causes of the spare 
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melancholy nation: misery and discontent have 
cast a gloom over them, increased, n0 doubt, by 
the long habit of distrust and terror inspired by 
the Inquisition; yet every village still resounds 
with the music of voices and guitars; and their 
fairs and Sunday wakes are remarkably noisy and 
riotous. They talk louder and argue with more 
vehemence than even the French or {talians, and 
gesticulate with equal, if not superior, cagerness. 
Like most people of southern climates, they are 
dirty in their persons, and overran with vermin.’ 

«Phe Spanish character, says General Napier, 
+i distinguished by inordinate pride and arro- 
gance. Dilatory and improvident, the individual 
as well as the mass, all possess an absurd con- 
fidence that every thing is practicable which their 
heated imaginations suggest: once excited, they 
can see no difficulty in the execution of a project, 
and the obstacles they encounter are attributed to 
treachery, Kind and warm in his attachments, 
but bitter in his anger, the Spaniard is patient 
under privations, firm in bodily suffering, prone 
to sudden passion, vindictive, bloody, remembers 
insult longer than injury, and cruel in his revenge, 
There is not upon thie face of the earth a people 
so attractive in the friendly intercourse of society. 
Their estic language, fine persons, and be- 
coming dress, their lively imagination, the in- 
expressible beauty of their women, and the air of 
romance which they throw over every action, 
and infuse into every feeling, all combine to” 
elude the senses and impose upon the judgment. - 
As companions, they are, incomparably, the most 
agreeable of mankind; but danger and disappoint- 
ment attend the man who, confiding in their pro- 
mises and energy, ventures spon a difficult enter- 
prise. “Never do to-day what you can put off 
till to-morrow,” is the favourite proverb in Spain, 
and rigidly followed, 

In Spain there is a good deal of aristocratic 
pride, and the distinction of ranks is much at- 
tended to. ‘The hidalgos, or gentry, claim to be 
descended from those Spaniards who, on the sub- 
jugation of the rest of the country by the Moors, 
found an asylum in the fastnesses of the northern 
inces, whence they again gradually spread 
conquering arms over the whole country. 
Besides the hidalgus de sangre, or by descent, there 
are also hidalgos de privilegio, or by office, con- 
ferred on them by the sovereign; but of these 
there are comparatively few, According to the 
of6cial returns, there were in the kingdom, in 
1787, 480,589 hidaigos, of whom no fewer than 
401,040 belonged to the Asturias, Biscay, Burgos, 
Galicia, and Leon. Even at the present time, the 
titled nobility of the kingdom is: very numerous. 
It consisted in 1863 of 82 dukes, all grandees of 
Spain; 722 maryuises, of whom 54 grandees ; 558 
counts, of whom 59 grandees ; 74 viscounts; and 
67 barons, There are about half a million per- 
song belonging to the untitled nobility, The 
grandees of Spain, who ate the real nobility of 
the country, are the descendants of those who, in 
consideration of their eminent services, acquired 
the privilege of speaking in the cortes covered in 
presence of the king, Aman may be a titulado, 
that is, he may enjoy the title of duke, marquis, 
or count, without Leing noble; aud in Spain, in 
fact, such titles are of little more consequence 
than that of baronet in Great Britain, The hidal- 
gos formerly enjoyed various privileges, but these 
have now been very much curtailed. Among 


others, they could entail lands or. establish ma- 
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Sevirue.} The diet of the middle and higher 
classes consists of chocolate for breakfast, with 
mutton, beef, and pork, especially the latter, 
dressed in various ways, and accompanied by 
cabbage, garbanzos (Spanish beans), onions, and 
large peas called chichoros, The olla, or cocido, is 
a favourite dish; and the sausages (chorizos) of 
Castile are said to be about the best in Europe. 
‘Wine is used only in small quantities, and the 
kinds in common use are seldom much stronger 
than the low-priced wines of France, The siesta, 
or repose during the heat of the day, is customary 
to all classea throughout Spain, From 1 to 4 
o'clock, in Madrid and most other citics, the shops 
are either shut, or a curtain drawn before the door ; 
the shutters of every window are closed, and 
scarce a respectable person is to be seen in the 
street. But the moment the siesta is over, all is 
again instinet with life and bustle. Exercise is 
usually taken in the evening, when nearly the 
entire pop. is abroad, Tertulius, or evening parties, 
are very frequent in the great towns, ‘The theatre 
is little frequented. Bul-fights, though discoun- 
tenanced by government, are in Spain what the 
circus was in ancicnt Italy, the national pa 
favourite resort, and chief amusement of all cl. 
‘Though by no means entitled to high rauk 4 
musicians, the Spaniards have considerable musical 
taste; and all orders are passionately fond of 
dancing, the national dances being the bulero and 
fandungo ; the former a graceful easy movement, 
‘the latter ‘a dance of freer and more licentious 
character, seldom seen in good society, 

The luwer classes live on wretched fare, rarely 
eating meat, and fish only occasionally, except 
on the coast. The farming labourers fare some- 
what better, the chief articles of food being bread, 
soup, garlic, bacon, and garbanzos, with the ac- 
companiments of wine and oil, Notwithstanding 
the suppression of the convents, mendicity is still 
exceedingly prevalent; and perhaps the only 
remedy for this inveterate disease is the abolition 
of all endowments for paupers, and the establish- 
ment of some provision for the poor, as in Eng- 
Jand, Cloaks and broad-brimmed hats are yery 
generally worn by the men; and the mantilla 
and fan are in universal use among females, 

Nearly all travellers in Spain give descriptions 
of bull-fights. ‘The bull-fight,’ says a well-known 
English traveller, Mr. Inglis, ‘is the national 
game of Spain, and the love of the Spaniards for 
this spectacle is almost beyond belief. Monday, 
in Madrid, is always, during the season of the 
bull-fights, a kind of holiday; every body looks 
forward to the enjoyment of the afternoon, and all 
the conversation is about dos foros, Frequency of 
repetition makes no difference to the true amateur 
of the bull-fight; he is never weary of it; at all 
times he finds leisure and money to «dedicate to 
his favourite pastime, ‘The spectacle is generally 
announced, in the name of bis majesty, to begin 
at four o’clock ; and, before then, all the avenues 
leading towards the gate of Alcala are in com- 
motion ; the Calle de Alcala, in particular, through- 
out its whole immense extent, is filled with a 
dense crowd, of all ranks and conditions, pouring 
towards the gate. A considerable number of car- 
riages are also seen, even the royal carriages; 
but these arrive later; and there are also many 
hack cabriolets, their usual burden being a peasant 
and two girls dressed in their holiday clothes, for 
there is ho way of showing gallantry so much 
approved, among the lower orders, as treating to 
abull-fight, 1 bad been able to secure a place in 
one of the best boxes. The spectacle was most 
imposing: the whole amphitheatre, said to con- 
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round and round, and frofa: the ground to the 
ceiling, carrying the imagination back to anti- 
quity, and to the butcheries of a Roman holiday. 
‘Fhe arena is about 230 ft, in diameter; this is 
surrounded by a strong wooden fence, about 6 ft. 
in height, the upper half retiring about a foot, so 
as to leave, in the middle of the fence, a stepping- 
place, by which the men may be able, in time of 
danger, to throw themselves out of the arena, 
Behind this fence there is an open space about 
9 ft. wide, extending all the way round, meant as 
a retreat; atid where, also, the men in reserve 
are in waiting, in case their companions shonld 
be killed or disabled. Behind this space is another 
higher and stronger fence, bounding the ampbi- 
theatre, for the spectators: from this fence the 
seats decline backwards, rising to the outer wall ; 
and above these there are boxes, which ate all 
roofed, and are, of course, open in front, The 
best places in the boxes cost about 4s.; the best 
in the amphitheatre below, about 2s. 6d.; the 
commonest place, next to the arena, cost 4 reals. 
. «« The picadors are mounted on horseback, each. 
holding a long lance or pike, and are the first 
antagonists the bull has to encounter; they sta- 
tioned themselves on different sides of the area, 
about 20 yards from the door at which the bull 
enters; and at a flourish of trumpets the gate 
flew open, and the bull rushed into the area; this 
produced a deafening shout, and then total silence, 
The bulls differ very widely in courage and cha-+ 
racter : some are rash,—some cool and intrepid, — 
some wary and cautious,—some coward)y,—some, 
immediately upon perceiving the horse and his 
rider, rush upon them ; others run bellowing round 
the arena,—some make towards one or other of 
the chulos, who, at the same moment that the 
bull appears, leap into the arena with coloured 
cloaks upon their arms; others stop, after having 
advanced a little way into the arena, look on 
every side, and secm uncertain what to do, The 
blood of the bull is generally first spilt: he almost 
invariably makes the first attack, advancing at a 
quick trot upon the picador, who generally re- 
ecives him upon his pike, wounding him some- 
where about the shoulder, Sometimes the bull, 
feeling himself wounded, retires to meditate a 
different plan of attack; but a good bull is not 
turned back by a wound,—he presses on upon his 
enciny, even if, in doing so, the lance be buried 
deeper in his flesh, Attached to the mane of the 
bull is a crimson riband, which it is the great 
object of the picador to seize, that he may present, 
to his mistress this important trophy of his prowess, 
I have frequently seen the riband torn off at the 

moment that the bull closed upon the picador, 
‘The first bull that entered the arena was de- 
ficient both in courage and cunning: the second 
was a fierce bull of Navarre, from which province 
the best are understood to come: he paused only 
for a moment after entering the arena, and then 
instantly rushed upon the nearest picador, who 
wounded him in theneck; but the bull, disregard- 
ing this, thrust his bead under the horse’s belly, 
and threw both him and his rider upon the ground : 
the horse ran a little way, but, encumbered with 
trappings, he fell; and the buil, disregarding for 
a moment the fallen picador, pursued the horse, 
and, pushing at him, broke the girths, and dis- 
engaged the animal, which, finding itself at 
Jiberty, galloped round the arena, a dreajlful 
spectacle, covered with gore, and its entrails trail- 
ing upon the ground, ‘The bull now engaged the 
chulos: these young men show great dexterity, 
and sometimes considerable courage, in the run— 
ning fight, or rather play, in which they engage 
ee mans ap a ha 
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zigzag when pressed, and throwing down the gar- 
ments to arrest his progress a moment, and then 
vaulting over the fence, an example which is 
sometimes followed by the disappointed animal. 
But this kind of warfare the bull of Navarre 
seemed to consider child’s play; and leaving 
these cloaked antagonists, he made furiously at 
the other picador, dexterously evading the lance, 
and burying his horns in the horse’s breast: the 
horse and his rider extricated themselves, and 
galloped away; but suddenly the horse dropped 
down, the wound having proved mortal. : 
‘The banderillercs then entered: their business 
is to throw darts into the neck of the bull; and, 
in order to do this, they are obliged to approach 
with great caution, and to be ready for a preci- 
pitate retreat; because it somctimes happens that 
the bull, irritated by the dart, disregards the cloak 
which the banderillero throws down to cover his 
retreat, and closely pursues the aggressor. I saw 
one banderillero so closely pursued, that he saved 
himself only by leaping over the bull’s neck. ‘The 
danger, however, is scarcely so great as it appears 
to the spectator to be, because the bull makes the 
charge with his eyes shut, The danger of the 
picador who is thrown upon the ground is much 
greater; because, having made the charge, the bull 
then opens his eyes, and the life of the picador is 
only saved by the address of the chulos, who di- 
vert the attention of the victor. Generally the 
banderilleros do not make their appearance until 
the bull appears, by his movements, to decline 
the combat with the picators, which he shows by 
scraping the ground with his feet, and retiring. 
If the Bull show little spirit, and the spectators 
wish that he should be goaded into courage, the 
ery is ‘ fuego,’ and then the banderilleros are 
armed with darts, containing a kind of squib, 
which explodes while it sticks in the animal’s 
eck, 
4 ‘When the people are tired of the banderilleros, 
and wish to have a fresh buil, they signify their 
impatience in the usual way, and the signal is 
then given for the matador, whose duty it is to 
kill the bull, The matador is in ful} court dress, 
and carries a scarlet cloak over his arm and a 
sword in his hand: the former he presents to the 
bull, and when the bull rushes forward, he steps 
aside and plunges the sword in the animal's neck ; 
at least so he ought to do, but the service is 
a dangerous one, and the matador is frequently 
killed. Sometimes it is impossible for the ma- 
tador to engage upon equal terms a very wary 
bull, which is not much exhausted. This was the 
case with the sixth bull which I saw turned out: 
it was an Andalusian bull, and was both wary 
and powerful, Many times the matador attempted 
to engage him, but without success; he was con- 
stantly upon the watch; always disregarding the 
cloak, and turning quick round upon the matador, 
who was frequently in imminent danger. At 
length the people were tired of this lengthened 
combat, and, seeing no prospect of its ending, 
called for the sem?-luna, an instrament with 
which a person skulks behind, and cuts the ham- 
strings of the animal: this the bull avoided a 
long while, always turning quickly round, and 
even after this cruel operation was performed, he 
was still a dangerous antagonist, fighting upon 
his knees, and even pursuing the matador. The 
moment the bull falls he is struck with a smail 
stiletto, which pierces the cerebellum; folding 
doors, opposite to those by which the buil enters, 
are thrown open, and three mules, richly capa- 
risoned avd adorned with flags, gallop in; the 
dead bull is attached by a hook to a chain. and 
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them: this is the work of a moment,—the doors 
close,—there is a new flourish of trumpets, and 
another bull rushes upon the arena, 

“And how do the Spaniards conduct them- . 
selves during all these scenes? The intense 
interest which they feel in this game is visible 
throughout, and ‘often loudly expressed; an 
astounding shout always accompanies a eritical 
moment: whether it be the bull or the man who 
is in danger, their joy is excessive, but their 
greatest sympathy is given to the feats of the 
hull. If the picador receives the bull gallantly, 
and forces him to retreat; or, if the matador 
courageously faces and wounds the bull, they 
applaud those acts of science and valour; but if 
the bull overthrow the horse and his rider, or if 
the matador miss his aim, and the bull seems 
ready to gore him, their delight knows no bounds. 
And it is certainly a fine spectacle to see the 
thousands of spectators rise simultaneously, a3 
they always do when the interest is intense: the 
greatest and most crowded theatre in Europe pre- 
sents nothing half so imposing as this, But how 
barbarous, how brutal, is the whole exhibition | 
Could an English audience witness the scenes 
that are repeated every week in Madrid? A 
universal burst of “shame!” would follow the 
spectacle of a horse, gored and bleeding and actu- 
ally treading upon his own entrails, while he gal- 
lops round the arena: even the appearance of the - 
goaded buil could not be borne,—panting, covered. 
with wounds and blood, lacerated b: dlarts, and” 
yet brave and resolute to the end. The spectacle 
continued two hours and a half, and, during that 
time, there were seven buils killed, and six horses, 
When the last bull was despatched, the people 
immediately rushed into the arena, and the car- 
cass was dragged out amid the most deafening 
shouts, 

Historical Notice.—After being in part occupied 
by the Carthaginians, Spain became the prey of 
the Komans, by whom she was finally subdued in 
the reign of Augustus, The country enjoyed a 
lengthened period of tranquillity and prosperity 
under the sway of the Romans, but was invaded 
at the beginning of the 5th century, by the Van- 
dals and other Gothic tribes, and in the next 
century the Visigoths acquired the ascendancy, 
and established their supremacy in every part of 
Spain, The latter, however, were not Jong per- 
mitted peaceably to enjoy this fine and fertile 
country. In 711 a powerful Arabian force crossed 
the Strait of Gibraltar, and having defeated the 
Visigoths, and killed Roderick, their king, in a 
great battle near Xeres de la Frontera, in Anda- 
lusia, they speedily overran the whole country, 
driving the remains of the Visigoths into the fast= 
nesses of the North, where they did not think it 
worth their while to follow them, But the Sara- 
cens having been signally defeated by Charles 
Martel, in France, and their fiery zeal having 
cooled, the Christians began to descend from the 
mountains of the Asturias, and. gradually re- 
covered portions of the lower countries, The 
kingdom of Leon was founded under Alphonso L, 
about the middle of the 8th century; and from 
that period, notwithstanding the superior civili- 
sation, learning, and splendour of the Saracenic 
sovereigns, the Christian power was progressively 
increased at the expense of that of the Moham- 
medans, 

The provinces that were wrested from the Moors 
were not formed into one, but into several inde- 
| pendent states, which however were, for the most 


part, graduaily merged in Castile and Aragon, 
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with Isabella of ‘Castile; and, having conquered 
Granada, the last possession of the Moors in 1492, 
and subsequently seized all that part of Navarre 
to the S, of the Pyrenees, the whole of Spain was 
united under the same government, and Naples 
being at the same time conquered, and America dis- 
covered, Ferdinand, besides being one of the ablest 
princes of his day, became the most powerful. 

Ferdinand was succeeded by his grandson, 
Charles ., known in history as Charles V., em- 
peror of Germany, who added, by his father’s side, 
the archduchy of Austria and the Low Countries 
to the vast inheritance of Spain and the Indies, 
now augmented by the conquest of Mexico aud 
Peru. Charles, the most illustrious by far of the 
Spanish sovereigns, was succeeded in his Span- 
ish dominions and in the Low Countries by his 
eldest son, Philip IT., the husband of Queen Mary 
of England, who, having conquered Portugal, 
in 1580, reduced the entire peninsula into one 
kingdom, 

_ Phe conquest of Portugal may be said to mark 
the culminating point of the Spanish monarchy. 
‘Nhe tyranny and intolerance of Philip had 
already, indeed, raised a rebellion in the Low 
Counties; which, after a struggle unexampled 
for duration, for the sacrifices it entailed on the 
weaker party, and for its beneficial consequences, 
terminated in the independence of the seven united 
provinces, ‘Che power of Spain now began rapidly 
to decline, The seeds of this decay had, however, 
been profusely scattered in the reign of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella, ‘The establishment of the 
Inquisition and of the censorship of the press, 
aud the attacks made on the ancient rights and 
liberties of the nation, paralysed its energies; 
and the unsuccessful rebellion of the commons of 
Castile under Charles V., and the brutal and fero- 
cious bigotry of Philip iL, extinguished every 
spark of civil and religious liberty, and subjected 
the country to the vilest of all despotisms, that 
which principally depends for support on into- 
lerance, supeniunoas zeal, and religious quackery. 
Under such a government Spain either continued 
stationary or retrograded, while the surrounding 
nations made rapid advances in the career of 
civilisation, Her sovereigns were mere imbecile 
despots ; and on the death of Charles IT,, the last. 
prince of the Austrian line, the monarchy was 
dismembered ; and it was the arms of Louis XIV., 
and the talents of the Duke of Berwick, and not 
the will of the deceased monarch, or the wishes of 
the Spaniards, that placed a Bourbon dynasty on 
the throne, 

The new dynasty was less intolerant than that 
to which it succeeded, and some reforms were 
introduced during the course of last century, 
‘These, however, were of comparatively slight 
importance; and it was clear that the abuses 
under which the country laboured were so deeply 
seated, and so entwined with every existing 
institution, and with the habits and prejudices 
of the people, that they could not be eradicated, 
nor even materially abated, otherwise than by a 
revolution, ‘his was brought about by the weak- 
ness of the Spanish sovereigns and the immeasur- 
able ambition of Napoleon, Not satistied with a 
considerable subsidy from Spain, Napoleon wished 
to reduce it to the state of a prov. of France; and 
with this view he procurcd the abdication of the 
reigning monareh, Charles 1V., and proceeded to 
seat his brother Joseph on the vacant throne. The 
opposition made by the Spaniards to this transfer, 
and the important results to which it led, are well 
known, and need not be here alluded to. ‘The 
pride of the nation was hurt; and the priests, who 
knew that the ascendaney of the French would 
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be a death-blow to them, did not fail.to set them 
in the most odious light, and used evéry possible 
means to make them the objects of fanatical hatred. 
But the arms of England, and the extraordinary 
talents of her great general, more than the fan- 
aticism of the Spaniards, repulsed the French 
beyond the Pyrenees, It is unnecessary to re- 
capitulate the events that followed the restoration. 
of Ferdinand. After years of vivil war and blood- 
shed, a liberal government has happily been es- 
tablished, Whether it be destined to last, timo 
only can show; but if it be so there can be no 
doubt that the abuses which still infest the country. 
will be gradually exterminated, her gigantic ré- 
sources developed, and the well-being of her 
people, and her power and importance in the scale 
of nations, vastly increased. 

SPALATRO, a city and sea-port of Dalmatia, 
Austria, on the Adriatic, opposite the island of 
Brazza, lat. 48° 30’ 12” N., long, 16° 26’ 33” E, 
Pop. 10,920 in 1857. ‘The city is surronnded by 
ruined walls, is the seat of an archbishop, has a 
cathedral, and several other churches, a lazaretto, 
several convents, a gymnasium, and normal school, 
with barracks, anda military hospital. Jt has 
both an outer and inner harbour, the former 
affording secure anchorage to vessels of any 
burden, It has rather a considerable trade, 
consisting principally in the exportation of the 
produce of the surrounding country, as well as of 
Products brought from Bosnia, including cattle, 

orses, figs, rosoglio and wax. There are thermal 
springs in the immediate vicinity of the town. 

Spalatro possesses the rains of the magnificent 
palace built by Diocletian, The emperor belonged 
to Salona, a now ruined city about 3m, NNE. 
from Spalatro; and being warmly attached to his 
native country, he retired thither to spend the 
remainder of his days, after his abdication of the 
‘imperial purple, A.D, 305, From the vastness of 
the palace, it is all but certain that he had begun. 
its erection long previously to his abdication, 
though, most probably, in the contemplation of 
that extraordinary event. ‘Ihe situation seems 
to have been most judiciously chosen. ‘The 
soil,’ says a traveller dAdam's Ruins of Spalatro), 
‘is dry and fertile, the air pure and wholesome ; 
and, though extremely hot during the sammer 
jmonths, this country seldom feels those sultry 
and noxious winds to which the coasts of Istria, 
and some parts of Italy, are exposed. The views 
from the palace are no less beautiful than the soil 
and climate are inviting. Towards the W. lies 
the fertile shore that stretches along the Adriatic; 
in which a number of small islands are scattered. 
in such a manner as to give this part of the sea 
the appearance of a great lake. On the N. side 
lies the bay which led to the ancient city of 
Salona; and the country beyond it appearing in 
sight forms a proper contrast to that more ex- 
tensive prospect of water which the Adriatic pre- 
sents both to the 8. and the E. ‘Towards the N., 
the view is terminated by high and inegular 
mountains, situated at a proper distance, and, in 
many places, covered with villages, woods, and 
vineyards,’ The want of good water, its only 
j defect, was obviated by the construction of an 
aqueduct, which conveyed an abundant supply * 
from Salona, The palace was in the form of a 
‘quadrangle, flanked by 16 towers. Its longer 
} sides, including the towers, were each 698 ft. in 
length, and its shorter 592 ft., so that it covered 
in all nearly 94 English acres. It was constructed 
of a beautiful freestone, but little inferior to 
marble. ‘Four streets, says Gibbon (cap. 13) 
“intersecting each other at right angles, divided 
the several naris of this creat edifire. an) the 
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approach to the principal apartment was from a 
yery stately entrance, still denominated the 
golden gate, The approach was terminated by a 
peristylium of granite columns; on one side of 
‘which we discover the square temple of Zscula- 
pius (now the church of St. John the Baptist), 
and on the other the octagon temple of Jupiter 
(now the cathedral). The buildings were all 
lighted from the top, and appear to have con- 
sisted only of one story. 

Diocletian expired in this splendid retreat, 
Ap. 313, The emperor Constantine Porphyro- 
genitus, who could only see the palace in a neg- 
lected and decaying state, affirms that no descrip- 
tion could convey a proper idca of its grandeur, 
Even now, though the town of Spalatro has been 
principally built out of its ruins, its prodigious 
remains give a vivid idea of the wealth and mag- 
nificence of the Roman emperors, 

SPALDING, a market town and par, of Eng- 
land, co, Lincoln, wapent, Elloe, diy. Holland, on 
the Welland, 33 m. SSE, Lincoln. Area of par. 
12,070 acres, Pop. 8,723 in 1861, Though 
within the fens, the town is well drained, the 
streets clern and well paved, and the houses 
have a neat appearance, It consists of four pri 
cipal streets, and has a spacious market-place, at 
one end of which is the town-hajl. In the sa 
open space is the house of correction for the di 
sion of Holland, a brick building, constructed at 
an expense of 16,0004, but said to be in several 
respects defective, The par. church, originally 
erected in the 13th century, but rebuilt, with some 
additions, during the 15th, is a light structure in 
the perpendicular style, with a fine tower and 
crocketed spire, and a handsome porch, There 
are places of worship for Independents, Baptists, 
Wesleyans, Friends, and other dissenters, and 
many charities, including (uecn zabeth's 
Grammar School, with common blue-coat, and 
other schools. There are assembly and card-rooms 
in the town-hall, a subscription library and a 
literary club: and formerly an antiquarian society 
was established at Spalding, of which Sir Isaac 
Newton, Sir Hans Sloane, Dr. Stukely, and other 
eminent persons, were members. The Welland 
is navigable thus far for sloops of 50 tons burden, 
which come up to the centre of the town, and 
Jand or take in cargoes at the doors of the ware- 
houses. Spalding has a considerable trade in 
corn, coal, and Yorkshire and Norfolk wool; and 
its weekly market is the largest in the county for 
the fat cattle reared in the adjacent marsh lands. 
Most part of the neighbourhood is appropriated to 
grazing, It has long been the principal seat of 
the law-courts for the div, of Holland. At present, 
quarter and petty weekly sessions are held in the 
town, and it has a county court. 

SPANDAU, a strongly fortified town of Prussia, 
prov. Brandenburg, gov, Potsdam, at the junction 
of the Havel with the Spree, 7m, W. Berlin, on 
the railway from Berlin to Hamburg. Pop, 13,911 
in 1861, exelus, of a garrison of 2,272 men, Span- 
dau is the state-prison of Prussia, Being filled 
with troops it has more the air of an enormous 
barrack than of a town; and is, in point of fact, 
so regarded, Both its citadel and penitentiary 
are deserving of notice; the former, on account of 
its position on an island of the Spree, the latter, 
because it is said to be managed with exceeding 
skill, The citadel is a regular square with 4 
ramparts, 40 ft. in height, and good casements; 
the penitentiary was formerly the residence of 
the electors of Brandenburg, and has, on the ave- 
rage, nearly a thousand inmates, many of whom 
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of the disproportionate height of the houses. The 
church of St, Nicholas, constructed in the 16th 
century, hasa great numberof monuments, Span- 
dau is the seat of a civil tribunal and a forest- 
board, and has some manvufictures of woollen 
and linen cloths, tobaceo pipes, and earthenware, 
with breweries and distilleries, It was the scene 
of Baron Trenck’s captivity. It was taken by 
the Swedes in 1631, and the French in 1806. 

SPANISIL TOWN, (or Santiago de la Vega), 
the cap. and scat of the legislature of the Isl. of 
Jamaica, co, Middlesex, on the river Coire, about 
6 m, from the sea, and 11m. WNW. Kingston. 
It is the official residence of the governor and the 
commander-in-chief, and the seat of the court of 
chancery, and the supreme court of judicature; 
but has otherwise very little importance. 

SPEY, a river of Scotland, in the Highlands. 
It has its source in Loch Spey, within about 6m. 
of the head of Loch Lochy, and thence pursues a 
NE. course through Badenoch and Strathspey to 
Fochabers, below which it falls into the Moray 
Frith. It receives innumerable mountain streams, 
but no very important, tributary. Following its 
windings, the course of the Spey is about 96 m.; 
but it is only about 75 m. in a direct line from its 
source to its mouth, It drains about 1,800 sq. m, 
of country, and, besides being one of the largest, 
is admitted to be the most rapid of Scotch rivers, 
Being fed wholly by mountain torrents, it is ver 
liable to sudden and destructive inundations, It 
flows through what is the best wooded portion of 
the Highlands, The Duke of Richmond (pro- 
prietor of the Gordon estates) has several valuable 
salmon fisheries on this river, 

SPEZZLA (Ital. Spezia), a town and sea-port of 
X, Italy, prov, Genoa, at the extremity of the gulf 
of its own name, 50 m, ESE, Genoa, on the road 
from Genoa to Leghorn. Pop, 11,005 in 1862, The 
town is finely situated, is tolerably well built, and 
has an excellent harbour, Napoleon I., aware of 
the advantages of its position, is said tu have in- 
tended making it a naval station and arsenal; and, 
since he drew attention to its importance, its com- 
merce has improved. The gulf of Spezzia (ane. 
Portus Lung) is about 84 m. in length, by an 
average breadth of half as mach, It exhibits in 
one part the phenomenon of a powerful spring of 
fresh water, which bubbles up from the bottom, 
and preserves its purity, unmixed by the surround~ 
ing salt water, nearly to the surface, 

SPILSBY, a market town and par, of England, 
co, Lincoln, soke Bolingbroke East, in Lindsey, on 
an eminence near the Limb, 10 m, from the sea, 
and 27 m, ESE, Lincoln, Arca of par, 2,340 acres, 
Pop. 1,467 in 1861. The town consists of 4 streets, 
diverging from a central square, which forms the 
market place. ‘The latter is ornamented on its KE. 
side by the market cross, a plain octagonal shaft, 
with a quadrangular base, elevated on 5 steps; and 
on the W, by the town-hall, built in 1764. ‘The 
par, church is an irregular structure, consisting of 
2 aisles, with a handsome embattled tower at. the 
W. end, said to have been built in the reign of 
Henry VII. In the interior are several antique 
monuments. The living, a perpetual curacy, in 
the gift of Lord Willoughby d’Eresby, is worth 
1092.8 year, Near the town is a new sessions- 
house and prison for the div. of Lindsey, occupying 
about 2 acres of ground, with a Dorie portico in 
front, constructed at a cost of 25,0002. Spilsby being 
the principal town in the S, part of Lindsey, is the 
seat of the general quarter sessions, and of petty 
sessions, It has several charities; particularly a 
free school, founded by Lord Willoughby in i611, 
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are about 50 pay-scholars. Market-days, Mon- 
days; fairs, Monday before and after Whit-Mon- 
day, usually, and 2nd Monday in July. 

SPIRES (Germ, Speier; an, Noviomagus), a 
city of W, Germany, in Rhenish Bavaria, of which 
it is the cap, on the Rhine, where it is joined by 
the Speyer, 16} m, NE, Landau, on a short branch 
of the railway from Mannheim to Strasburg. Pop. 
12,810 in 1861, Spires is supposed to be one of 
the most ancient as it long was one of the chief 
cities of Germany. In the 34th century i 
to have had 27,000 inhabs.; and in the i6th and 
17th centuries it was the seat of the imperial 
chamber (Reichskammergut), or superior vourt, of 
appeal for the Germanic empire; and, previously 
to 1689, it had 5 suburbs, enclosed within ramparts, 
13 gates, aud 64 towers provided with artillery. 
But in that year it was taken and all but destroyed 
hy the troops of Lar ¥.; and thongh rebuilt 
about ten years afterwards, it has never attained 
its previous prosperity. It still occupies a large 
extent of ground, but its walls, which are entered 
by 5 gates, enclose numerous open spaces, The 
cathedral, which withstood the attempts of the 
French wholly to destroy it, is the most remark- 
able building: It was founded and completed in 
the (1th century, on the site, as is alleged, of a 
Roman temple ‘of Venus; and it is perhaps the 
most stupendous editice existing in the round 
arched style, Nine German emperors, and many 
other celebrated personages, have been buried in 
it, but their tombs were ransacked and mutilated 
by the French in 1689 and 1704. 

Since 1819, however, the Bayarian government 
has done much to repair the interior of the ¢a- 
thedral, and the Duke of Nassan has erected a 
sprendid modern monament to his ancestor the 
Emp, Adolph, Spires has numerous k, Cath, and 
vo Lutheran churches, a gymnasium, an orphan 
asylum, house of correction, forest school, botanic 
garden, and a ball of antiquities, in which many 
curiosities found in the provinee are deposited, 
The outer walls are still standing of an old palace, 
in which no fewer than 49 diets have been held. 
Of these the most celebrated by far was that held 
in 1549, on the subject of the religions disputes 
that then agitated the empire, On this occasion 
the majority, consisting of the party attached to 
the church of Rome, agreed to a resolution by 
which all changes in the doctrine and discipline 
of the established church, not previously approved 
by a general council, were declared to e unlawful 
and of no effect. 
princes and others attached to the doctrines of the 
Reformers, presented, on the 19th of April, 1529, 
A protest against the above resolution; and from 
this circumstance they acquired the name of 
Protestants, which has since become the distin- 
guishing term for those who have renounced the 
communion of the church of Rome, how much 
sovver they may differ among themselves, 

Noviomagus was included by the Komans in 
Germania Prima, It was the winter quarters of 
Cesar, by whom it was fortified, as a check on 
the incursions of the neighbouring Allemanni. 
Several Roman, Frank, Saxon, and Swabian em- 
perors embellished and made it their residence ; 
and Henry V. of Germany gave the citizens of 
Spires a monopoly of the transit trade of the 
Rhine, and other yaluable privileges, During the 
Trench ascendancy Spires was the cap. of the dep. 
of Mont Tonnére. 

SPITZBERGEN (formerly called 2. Green- 
Jend), a group of islands in the Arctic Ocean, 
being the most N. land hitherto discovered, be- 
tween the 76th and 81st degs. of N, lat., and the 
th a te of KE. Jong., about 420 m. NNW.-the 
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North Cape, and nearly midway between CGreen- 
Jand and Nova Zembla, There are four principal 
islands, Spitzbergen Proper, NE, and SE. Islands, 
and Prince Charies'’s Island to the W. of the 
others; besides many islets and rocks. ‘Their 
united area dees not appear to be equal to that of 
Teelaud, ‘They rise in many places into moun- 
tains of from 1,000 to 2,000 ff. in height, the peaks 
of which are covered with snow, coeval, perhaps, 
with their creation. ‘The ccasts are iron-bound, 
senting only afew tolerable harbours: the best 
of these is Smeerenberg, on the W. coast, where 
the Dutch had once a considerable establishment, 
‘The surface is, for the most. part, destinute of any 
| vegetable or animal products; but there are a fi 

bears and foxes, which live upon fish, Ge. Spitz- 
bergen was formerly a principal station of the 
whale-fishers ; but the whales have, for a consides- 
able period, been nearly extirpated in the surround- 
ing seas, and it is now but little visited. It was 
lly discovered by Sir Hugh Willoughby in 
and was first visited by the Dutch in 159. 
Its shores were principally surveyed by Captain 
Phipps, in 1773. 

SPOLETO (an. Spoletium), a city of Central 
Italy, prov. Perugia, on the slope of an isolated 
¥ hill, 33 m, SE. Perugia, and 60m. N. Rome, 
on the railway from Rome to Ancona. Pop, 
19,261 in 1862, The city is connected, across a 
deep ravine, with a neighbouring hill, by means 
f a stupendous aqueduct, serving both as a con- 
t and a bridge, raised upon a lofty range of LO 
ted arches; which, though repaired in modern, 
times, is, no doubt, of Roman origin. The ca- 
thedral, built in the time of the Lombards, is of a 
very mixed style, having a front of five Gothic 
arches supported by Grecian villars, while, inter- 
nally, it is in the form of a Latin cross, with a 
double range of Corinthian columns, It has some 
showy decorations; near it isa handsome fountain. 
The citadel, a massive stone fortress, built by 
Theodoric, and repaired by Narses, stands on a 
height overlooking the town. The Temple of 
Concord has been converted into a church; but in 
addition to it, Spoleto has two arches, a bridge, 
the ruins of a theatre, and several other Roman 
remg on one of the gates is an inscription im~ 
porting that Hannibal's troops were repulsed in an 
attack on the town, after the battle of ‘Thrasymene. 
It has a few insignificant manufactures of woollen 
stuffs and bats, Under the French it was the cap, 
of the dép. Thrasymiéne,. It was of incomparably 
greater importance in antiquity than in modern 
times, and is reckoned by Florus among the mu- 
nicipia Italia splendidissima, 

'. HELENA, an island of the S, Atlantic 
Ocean, famous as the scene of Napoleon's impri- 
sonment and death. It belongs to Great Britain, 
and is situated 800 m, SE. from Ascension Island, 
and 1,200 m, W, from the coast of Benguela, in S. 
Africa; lat. 15° 15’ S., long. 5° 46’ W. Length, 
10} m,; breadth, 64 m,; aren, 30,300 neres, Pop, 
6444 in 1861, St, Helena appears from a distance 
like the summit of a lofty submarine mountain, 
rising abraptly from the shore in rugged and 
almost perpendicular cliffs, varying from 300 to 
1,500 ft. in height, diversified in a few places with 
deep narrow ravines, descending to the sea, and 
forming difficult Janding-places for the fishermen. 
In the largest of these, towards the NW., is 
James’ Town, the cap. and port of the island, 
‘The interior is a plateau, about 1,500 ft. above the 
sea, divided into two uneqnal parts by a ridge of 
} mountains rising about 500 ft. above the plain, 
and 2,000 ft, above the sea: theghighest summit 
of this ridge, called Diana’s Peak, is 2,703 ft. in 
height, The geological formation of the island 
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consists almost entirely of Basalt, over which in 
some parts are strata of limestone mingled with 
tufa and other igneous substances, proving it to 
Nave once been the seat of volcanic’ action, A 
deep cratertike dell, however, called the Devil's 
Punch-bowl, is the onJy feature at all resembling 
an extinct volcano. Theclimate is mild, and little 
variable, the thermometer ranging between 57° 
and 70° Fabr. in winter (June, July, and Aug.), 
and between 68° and 72° in summer (Jau., Feb., 
and March), Rain is common, especially in Feb, 
and July ; and the frequency of cloudy days tends 
greatly to moderate the heat. ‘The infla of 
the climate over the coustitution of residents in 
the island is, however, 
According to O'Meara (Voice from S$ 
438), it is foxtremely anhealiliy, he 
dysentery prevailing to an extent and with 
severity seldom paralleled, so that very few per- 
sons pass their 44th year” Abont.a fifth part o! 
the entire surface is covered with soil, which, 
though not deep, is rich and. prod 

Tiant pastures are found on the bigh land 
culture, however, is hnt little attended te 
the inhabs, mostly depend on foreign supplies for 
their support. ‘Phe valleys are chiefly laid out in 
garden growd: aud here may be seen near cach 
other, and all flourishing alike, the mangoe, 
banana, tamarind, and sugar-cane of the tropics, 
the orange, citron, grape, fig, and olive of S, 
Kurope, and the apple, gooseberry, and currant of 
a still colder region, The yam and all the I 
yopean vegetables are abundant, three crops of 
potatoes being often raised from the same ground 
within the year. ‘The tops and sides of the hills 
are covered with the cabbage tree, dog-wool tree, 
and gumsvood; and the oak, also, has been in- 
troduced. ‘The Palma Christi and common black- 
berry are so luxuriant as to be eradicated with 
difficulty, Cattle and sheep are not manerons, the 
latter being barely sufliciont to supply the wants 
of the shipping. Goats graze in immense numbers 
on the high grounds, Neither birds nor beasts of 
prey, if we except rats, arc found; but the latter 
are numerous and destructive, and there are many 
varieties of troublesome and poisonon 
Game is abundant, and the coast furnishes ¢ 
cellent fish, Whales and turtles are often scen 
near the shore, especially in Jam, and April. 

St. Helena, of which the East India Company 
were ‘the lords proprietors’ till 1834, is now u 
a military governor, assisted by a civil 
and the laws are administered by the ch 
1 is still used as a plitce of re! 
sailing northward on the Atlantic, those proceed- 
ing southward uot being able to make the island, 
Its commerce is trifling; the value of the import: 
jn 1863, amounted to 110,537/, while the ex- 
ports, in the same year, were of the value of only 
24,1072. 




































































’ Town, the port and the residence of the 
ies, is the only town, The anchorage 

good in 12 fathoms water, and the port is well 
protected from the winds, ‘The town is entered 
by an arched gateway, within which is a spacious 
parade lined with official residences, ‘The church, 
a handsome building, fronts the gateway; and 
close by it a street branches off into the inner 
parts of the town, ‘The shops are plentifully sup- 
plied with English and Asiatic products, but the 
prices are invariably very high, The principal 
jnhabs, reside on. the higher and cooler parts of 
the island, and visit James’ Town only on Sun- 
days, or when the want of supplies obliges them 
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the governor, situated in the midst of extensive 
grounds, adorned with a variety of fine trees and 
shrubs, 4 

Longwood, the residence of Napoleon I., stands 
on the plateaa, in the middle of an extensive park. 
When first oceupied by the ex-emperor, it was of 
very limited dimensions ; but some additions were 
sulisequently made to it. After Napoleon’s death, 
the house was for some time uninhabited, but 
it has more recently been restored to its former 
state, 
~ Helena was discovered on the 21st of May 
(St. Helena’s day), 1502, by Juan de Noya. a 
Portuguese; but no establishment was formed, 
nor was the island inhabited, till the Dufeh be- 
came its masters in the middle of the 16th con- 
Captain Munden, in (478, took it from the 
Yuteh; and it was soon afterwards granted by 
‘haries H, to the English East India Comyany 
who, with the exception of the period of Nap 
leon's imprisonment, held the proprietorship down 
to 1834, when it was restored to the English go- 
yernment. 
The fame of this little island rests on its having 
been the prison of Napoleon 1. Tt is annecessary 
to particwlarise the cireumstances connected with 
this memorable event. Suffice it to that, 
afier the battle of Waterloo, and his” second 
abdication, Napoleon, having retreated to Roche- 
fort, addressed un the 13th of July, 1815, the fob 
lowing letter to the Prince Regent, ufterwards 
George IV, :— 

* Altesse Royale, 

“En butte aux factions qui divisent mon pays, et 

A Vinimiti¢ des plus grandes puissances de lL Enrope, jai 

erminé ma carridre politique, et je viens, comme ‘Thé- 
mistocle, m'asseoir au foyer du peuple Britannique. Jo 
me mets sons la protection de ses lois, que je réclame do 
V, A. R.. comme lu plus puissant, du plus constant, et 
dn plus généreux de mes ennemis, ‘Naporkoy, 






























But though Napoleon was more than entitled to. 
compare himself to Themistocles, he erred widely 
in supposing that the Prince Regent was another 
Artaxerxes, It was, no doubt, indispensable for 
the tranguillity of Europe and the world, and for 
the advancement of the projects of the allied 
sovereigns, that Napoleon should be placed under 
restraint, But a sense of what was due to them- 
selves, and still more of what was duc to the 
extraordinary individual the chance of war had 
placed in their power, should have secured him 
the best asylum and the most generous treatment 
consistent with perfect security, It is needless to 
contrast what they should have done with what 
v actually did. ‘The sending of Napoleon to 
St. Helena, and his treatment while there, consti- 
tute the most discreditable chapter in the history 
of modern royalty. It is painful to have to reflect, 
that the government of such a country as England 
should bave taken a conspicuvus part in this un- 
worthy treatment of a fallen foe. Every reader of 
scient history heartily execrates the vindictive 
malignity with which ‘the Romans pursued Han- 
nibal, And yet, in comparing his treatment with 
that of Napoleon, it shoukl be borne in mind that. 
the Carthaginian hero never relaxed in his hos- 
tility to his ancient and hereditary enemies; he 
did not place himself in their hands, nor did be 
appeal to their generosity ; and the probability is, 
that if they had got him into their power, they 
would haye despatched him ut once, and not have 
sent their illustrious captive to some miserable 
islet, to embitter and insult the few remaining 
years of his memorable life. 

Napoleon arrived at St, Helena on the 13th of 
Oetoher, 1815. and there he exnired on the Sth of 
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posited for 19 years in a humble grave, near hi; 
prison-house, were, in 1840, conveyed with great 
pomp and ceremony to France, where, agrecabl 
to the wish expressed in his last will, they now 
repose in the Hotel des Invalides, in Pari 
ST. MAWES, a market town and sea-port of 
England, co, Cornwall, huud, Powder, par, St. 
dJust-in-Roseland, on the E, shore of Falmouth 
Narbonr, 2m, ENE. Falmouth. Area of par. Si. 
Just, 2,550 acres, Pop. 1.546 in 1361. 
cons 
ofa hill facing the sea, the inhabs, being priaci 
pally fishermen aud pilets, The harbour of $ 
Mawe’s is a creek belonging to that of 
the entrance to whieh is defended by St, Mawe’ 
Castle, built in the time of Henry VIE It 
governed by a portreeve chosen “at an annual 
paurt-leet. ‘This incor ble place 
to the IL of @. from (502 Hill the pr Teg 
Reform Act bly which it was distranchised, 
kets on [ 
THOMAS, one of the Virgin Islands in th 
West. Indies, belonging to the Danes, in 
182 20-N. Tong W.. 36m 
Besqm. Pop l2s00in LSG1, Surface mountain 
anid the ishand we terally Jess tertile than St, Creix, 
Dronghts and vielent hurricanes are frequent 
experienced, Sugar and eattou are che prinedjs 
products, St, ‘Thomas has long been, and still 
vontinues to he, one of the principal emporiume in 
the West Indies, [t owes this distinetion partly 
to its convenient situation, partly to its spacious 
and safe harbour at SL. ‘Thonuts. on the S. side ¢ 
tl nL and partly and principally to the mo- 
deration of (he im 
Co Lf per cout, St, 
become a dept for th 













































































Thomas has, in consequence, 
he supply of the neighbouring 
islands, goods being sent to it to be warchoused 
till opportunity offers far conveying them to their 
final llestination, The great articles of importa- 
tion are manufactured goods, principally 
England, but partly, also, from other couutri of 
Europe, with provisions and lumber from. the 
nited States, During 1863 the vilue of 1 
aetired and other goods imported trom 
Beitain amounted to S11 MM, or bk 
of which 4448002, or 2,24 1,000 dolla 
and in foreign 392.4002, or La 
in which is not included 18,843 dolla 
value of 58,172 tons coals, 547 tons in . 
1802, imported during 1863, of which 26,808 































Br'tish, and 313,634 in foreign bottoms. (Report 
«f Mr, Lamb, British cousul, in ‘Commercial Re- | 
ports,') 

ST. VINCENT. See V) iT (St. 





TADE, a town of Hanover, vap. district of its 
own name, on the Schwinge, near its mouth, in 
the Elbe, 20m. WNW, Hamburg. Pop. 8,269 in 
1x61, On the bank of the Elbe, adjacent to the 
town, is the castle of Brat bausen, hear which a 
vessel ix stationed to receive the toll exacted b 

the Hanoverian goverment on all vessel S passing 
up the KIbe. Stade has three Lutheran churches, 
a gymnasium, a eavalry school and a central 
workhouse, Its inhabs, are engaged in manulae- 














tures of flannel, &c., and have some share in the / 


transit trade on the Elbe, 
STAVFA, a small island of § 
to the Hebrides, famon 





for its basaltic columns 
and caverns, off the W. coast of the island of 
Mull, $m. NNE, Iona. tis of an oval shape, 
ubout 13m, in eir consisting of an meven table. 
land, resting on cliffs of variable height, the high: 
est being about 144 ft. above the sea. ‘The cliffs, 
aud the eaves by which they are pertorated, con- 
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The town la 
sts of one irresularly-buit street, at the foot | 




















port duties, which vary from 1 | 
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perpendicular, partly oblique or horizontal, and 
partly bent. The average diameter of the columns 
is about 2 fi; but they sometimes extend to 3 
Jand 4 ft. ‘They are generally pentagonal and 
j hexagonal; they sometimes, however, have 7 or 9 
sides, but are rarely triangular or ‘thomboidal, 
They are nat so exquisitely united, nor are their 
| angles as sharp as those of the Giant's Causeway, 
| Except on the NE, shore of the island, at the 
place, it is almost everywhere surrounded 
hollowed with caverns, But the W. 
isle being exposed to the full swell of the atlantic, 
and beat by a heavy surge, has been compara- 
tively little explored, and the principal caverns of 
which we have any cortain information are on its 
i the most celebrated by far is 
© height of the cave, from the 
at mean tide, to the eentre of 
is about 66 ft, the height of 
: and its depth 227 dis sides are 
formed by ranges of nearly perpendicular columns 3 
a decp channeled tissure, parallel to the sides, ex. 
tends along the whole Jength of the ceiling, 
‘which is formed of the bottoms of columns whit. 
by the indltration of carbonate of lime into 
their interstices, ‘The sea never entirely ebbs 
from the cave. the inmost recesses of which may 
he vered from without, fn moderate weather 
il up to its farthest extremity, : 
Tt would be vo less presimptauous than use- 
jless says Dre MGulloch (Gevlogy of the W. 
| Istands) to attempt a description of the pict 
resque effect of that ta which the pencil itself is 
rinadequate. But if this eave were even destitute 
f that order and syinmetry, that richness arixing 
plicity of parts combined with great 
ness of dimension and simplicity of style. which it 
pssesses; still, the prolonged length, the twilight 
gtoom half concealing the playful and varying 
effeets of reflected light, the eclio of the measured 
surge as it rises and falls, the transparent green of 
| the water, and the profuund and fairy solitude of 
the whole scene, could not fail strongly to impress 
mind gifted with any sense of beauty iu art or 
in nature,” 
| The noblest description of this magnificent eave 
is that given by Ute ereat mins 
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‘that wondrous dome 
shame the temples deck'd 
ts of eartlily architect, 

Nature herself, it eeem’d, would raise 

A minster to her Maker 

















Not for a meaner us 
i Her columns, or her arches bend ; 

Nor of & theme less solemn tells 
i That mighty snrge that cbbs and swells, 


And still, between exch awful pause, 
From the high yault an answer drat ‘3, 
In varied tone prolon, 
‘That mocks the or; 






st. 10. 


In a note on this passage, the author say 
would be unpardonable to detain the reader upon 
a wonder so often described, and yet so incapable 
of being understood by description. This palace 
of Neptune is even grander upon a second than 
the tirst view. The stupendous colutins which 
for the sides of the cave. the depth and strength 
of the tide which rolis its deep aud heavy swell up 
to the extremity of the vault, the variety of the 
tints formed by white, crimson, and yellow stalac- 
tites, or petrifactions, which uceupy the vacancies 
hetween the bases of the broken pillars whieh 
form the rool, and intersect them with a Ti 
curious, and variegated chasing, eccupying es 
interstice ; the correspondiug variety below water, 
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saltic columns arise; the tremendous noise of the 
swelling tide, mingling with the deep-toned echoes 
of the vault, are circumstances elsewhere unpa- 
yalleled, 

Mackinnon’s Cave and the Boat Cave, though 
inferior to that now described, are also magnificent 
caverns, . 

Staffa was first made known to the public by 
the interesting account of it given by Sir Joseph 
Bankes, by whom it was visited in 1772, (Pen- 
nant’s Tour in Scotland, ii. 300, ed. 1790.) Ttis 
now, during summer, frequently visited by 
steamers; but. it is uninhabited. 





STAFFORD, a central co. of England, having j 


N. Cheshire, E, Derby and Warwick, § 
and W, Salop, Area, 728408 ac 


Worcest 












various, The N, part, or that. portion of the co.” 


lying to the N, of a line drawn_from Uttoxeter, 
on the confines of Derbyshire, to Newcastle-under- 
Lyne, consists principally of moorlands, ‘The 
hills, in some parts of this district. rise to an_ele- 
oi of about 1,000 ft, above the Ievel of the 
sea; sometimes consisting of vast heaps of 2 
and sometimes of huge cliffs, having im 
masses of rock scattered round their bases, 

the exception of some beautiful valleys, the whol 

(this district. is sterile, cold, and dreary, ‘The 
Lin many places is peat; but in some parts, 
particularly between the rivers Dove and Churnet, 
it is of a superior quality and produces good herb- 
age, The middle and S. parts of the co, are agree- 
ably diversified with hls, Jevel lands in pasture 
and corn, plantations, and gentlemen’s seats ; but, 
in its extreme S, angle, the iron-woi re its 
most prominent feature, The valley of the ‘Trent 
is particularly fertile and beautiful, nock 
Heath, immediately to the W. of Rugeley, is the 
t of the remaining tracts of wast 
The eultivated land, including parks, is 
estimated at 600,000 acres, of which 100,000 may 
he meado 
latter is distrilmted as follows: 
of clay loam, or more friable x 
acres of gravelly or sandy loam, or other 
including calcareous soils ; and the rem: 
100,000 acres, of light sandy, gravelly 
soils, The air is sharp and cold; an 







































viz. 200,000 acres 





mixed, 









or other 
nthe W. 


parts particularly, there is a great deal of rain. | 


Stafford is more a mining and manufacturing than 
an agricultural co. but busbandry, though not 
so far advanced as it might be, is, of late, very 
considerably improved. Wheat, eats, beans, and 
barley are the principal etops. ‘The usual rota- 
tion on the clay land is, 1. fallow; 2, wheat; 3. 
hoans; 4, seeds; i important im- 
provements have been effected within the last 50 
years, particularly on the estates of some great 
jandowners, such as the Duke of Sutherland, who 
has expended large sums on drainage, on the 
building of new, commodious, and excellent farm- 
houses, and on other substantial improvements, 
The cattle of Staffordshire are principally of the 
long-borned breed; but, within no very distant 
period, they have been extensively erossed with 
short-horns; 
cipal breeders consist, at present, entirely of the 
latter, Dairy husbandry is extensively practised : 
cheese is the prineipal_product, and it is but little 
jnferior to that of Cheshire and Derby. The 
sheep stock is estimated at about 187,000, and the 
produce of wool at about 3,500 packs, Property 
Jn estates varying from 10,0002. a year down to 
farms of all sizes, from 24 to 500 acres, but 

Suc hans Se clarenactni-« Janes ireagentic. 












nd in; 


and pasture, and 500,000 arable, The j 
xed loam ; 200,000 ! 


ider, or | 


and the stocks of some of the prin-j 


STAFFORD 


particularly famous for its potteries and iron 
founderies, The chief seat of the former is ina dis- 
trict denominated ‘The Potteries, between New- 
castle-under-Lyne and Norton-on-the-Moors, in 
which there are several very considerablo towns 
and villages, mostiy supported by the busine: 
The neighbourhood affords abundance of fine clay 
and coal; but the finest clays are principally 
brought from Purbeck, in Dorsetshire, soapstone 
feom Comwall, and fiints from the chalk pits near 
Gravesend, and from Wales and Ireland, The 
irou-works are principally situated in the S. angle 
of the co,, in the vicinity of Walsall, Wednesbury, 
and Bilston. The manufacture of locks, nails, 





. | edige tools, bridles, spurs, and an infinity of other 





hardware articles, is prosecuted upon a very large 
seale at Wolverhampton, Bilston, and Walsall, and 
, their vicinity. Soho, the famous establishment of 
i Messrs. Boulton and Watt, where there is the 
preatest manufactory of steam-engines in the 
world, is situated within this co., on its extreme 
mthern border. Glass is also made on the con- 
ines of Worcestershire, Hats, shoes, and boots 
are prepared at Stafford for exportation, as well as 
home consumption; and cotton-mills have been 
erected at Rochester and other places. Principal 
‘rivers, ‘frent, Dove, aud Stour, The Trent and 
| Mersey canal passes through the county, dividing 
{it into two pretty equal parts ; and it is intersected 
by an immense number of other canals, and more 
recently by various railways, It is divided into 
5 hundreds, exe). of the city of Lichfield and the 
bors. of Stafford and Newcastie-under-Lyne, and 
| 145 parishes. It returns 17 mems, to the H, of C., 
‘viz, 4 for the eo,; 2 each for the city of Lichtield 
‘and the bors, of Newcastleaunder-Lyne, Stafford, 
‘Tamworth, Wolverhampton, and Stoke-wpon~ 
Trent; and 4 for Walsall, Registered electors 
for the co. 21,545 in 1865, being 10,704 for the 
; northern and 10,841 for the southern division. At 
the census of 1861, the co. had 147,105 inhab, 
houses, and 746,943 inhabitants; while, in 1841, 
eho had 97,777 inhab, houses, and 510,504 
habs. 

Sravrorp, a par), and mun, bor. and market 
town of England, hund. Pirehill, in the above co., 
of which it is the cap., on the Sow, crossed here 
by a neat stone bridge, 23 m, NNW. Birmingham, 
and 1335 m. NW. London by London and North 
Western railway. Pop. 12,532 in 186, ‘The town 
is generally well built, the houses, several of which 
are handsome, being of brick and slate; and is 
paved and lighted with gas, under the provisions 
of a local act. A good supply of water is procured 
from several public pumps. The principal strect, 
runs NNW, from the bridge; and near its centre 
is the market-square, in which is the county-hal 
a large modern building of stone, comprising sev 
tat handsome apartments, besides an assembly 
room, a grand jury room, courts for the assizes and 
sessions, mayor's office, and other apartments, 
The county gaol is also a modern structure of ex- 
tensive dimensions, and well arranged, both for 
the health and classification of prisoners, 200 of 
whom may be accommodated in separate cells, 
Stafford has two pars., St. Mary’s and St, Chad's, 
now consolidated, St. Mary's is a large cruciform 
structure, in the early English style, from the 
centre of which rises a lofty octagonal tower: it 
has been restored in recent years at an expenditure 
of 10,0002 More modern edifices are Christchurch 
and St. Paul's; the latter is a good specimen of 
Gothic architecture. St. Chad’s is a Norman 
structure, with more recent English additions, 






















































STAMFORD 


worship, mostly with attached Sanday schools. 
The grammar school, an ancient foundation, was 
much enlarged by Edward VE.: the income from 
the endowment exceeds 8702, a year, two-thirds of 
which are paid to the head-master, and the re- 
mainder to the usher. It is open to all boys of 
the town; but the number of those on the founda- 
tion seldom exceeds twenty, The appointment of 
masters is vested in the corporation, subject to the 
approval of the bishop of Lichtield and Coventry. 
A diocesan national school is established here, and 
a Lancastrian school is supported by subscription, 
‘The institution for the relief of the orphans and 
widows of the clergy within the urchdeaconry of 
Stafford is not only liberally supported by sub- 
scription, but bas an income of 2,4004 a year, 
arising from funded property, Superannuated or 
infirm clergymen, also, are eligible for the benefits 
of this charity. ‘The county infirmary, in the 
Foregate, has accommodation for 120 in-patients, 
and. relieves a much Jarger number of patients at 
their own dwellings. Lt has a respectable medical 
staff. ‘The county lunatie asylum, established in 
1818, receives patients not only from the co. itself, 
but from the kingdom generally, though the for- 
jer are received on lower terms thun the others, 
‘This establishmeat is supported both by subserip- 
tions and funded property: it is admirably con- 
dueted, and may rank among the principal asylums 
in the kingdom. ‘The buildings comprise aecom- 
tuvdation for 170 patients, and the gardens cover 
an area of several acres, ‘Uhere is an almshouse ; 
but itis poorly endowed, and fast falling to decay 
‘The manufacture of shoes is the principal empl 
ment of the inhabitants, and several manufac- 
turers employ 150 hands: a good workman can 
earn from 20s, to 80s, a week, and there isa steady 
demand for labour, ‘The tanning of leather is 10 
Jonger carried on to any extent, Stafford is noted, 
in common with the neighbourhood, for the excel- 
lent quality of its ale. 

Stafford was incorporated in the reign of John. 
Tt is divided, under the Municipal Reform Act, into 
two wards, its officers being a mayor, five alder- 
men, and eighteen councillors, ‘The ass d 
quarter sessions for the co. are held here, 
bor, has returned two memes, to the IL of C. s 
the 23rd Edward 1, the right of election dov 
the Reform Act being in the resideut freemen. 
The Boundary Act included a part of the parish 
of Castlechw with the old borough, Registered 
electors, 1,495 in 1663, The custum of borough- 
English, by which lands descend to the you 
son to the exclusion of his elder brothers, preva 
within the town and liberties. Stafford ts, also, 
the election town for the N. division of the co., 
as well as the principal seat of a poor-law wi 
comprising 21. pat Markets on Saturday : 
April 5, May 14, June 25, Oct. 8, and Dee. 5, 
clictly for horses and cattle. ‘There is also a fort- 
nightly cattle market, 

STAMFORD, a pari, and mun. bor. and market 
town of England, SW, 
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about the end of the thirteenth century, and is 
chiefiy in the later English style, having a very 
fine tower and spire. All Saints is a handsome 
building, with a tower and octangular crocketed 
spire, ‘The livings are all in the gift of the Mar- 
quis of Exeter. The Wesleyan Methodists, Inde- 
pendents, and Roman Catholics have places of 
worsbip, and there are numerous Sunday schools. 
The grammar school, founded in 1548, is wel! en- 
dowed, the net income of the master being nearly 
7002, a year; but the school bas for mauy years 
past been of little service to the inhabs. “A bluc- 
coat school affords clothing and instruction to 
about 150 boys: the petty school was, founded in 
1604, and a girls’ national school was established 
in 1815, The endowed charities are numerous 
and valuable: several hospitals, or almshouses, 
have been’ founded at different times; besides 
which, there are several considerable bequests for 
the relief of the aged poor. A handsome infirmary 
has been built near the town, and furnishes accom- 
modation for about thirty in-patients and 150 out- 
patients, ‘There are no manufactures; but a con- 
siderable business is carried on in malting, and in , 
aretail trade with the neighbourhood. The Wel- 
land is navigable for barges from hence'to the sea. 
In the town are excellent hot and cold baths ; and 
races are held in March and July, on Wittering 
Heath, in the vicinity. It has two weekly news- 
apers and three banks, Markets on Monday and 
Friday, the latter being for corn. Fairs: Midlent 
Monday, Monday before May 12, and Nov. 8 

Stamford (an, Stean-forde, meaning the paved 
ford) was incorporated in the reign of Edward [V. 
It is divided, under the Mun, Reform Act, into 2 
wards, its officers being a mayor and 6 aldermen, 
with 18 councillors. Quarter and petty sessions 
are held under a recorder, and there is a count: 
court. The custom of borough-English, by which 
landed property descends to the youngest son, to 
the exclusion of his elder brothers, prevails here ; 
but there is only one copyhold house in the town, 
Stamford has, with some intermission, sent 2 
mems, to the H. of C. since the reign of Edward L, 
the right of election dewn to the Reform Act 
being in the resident freemen and inhabs, paying 
tand lot. ‘The electoral limits were enlar, 
by the Boundary Act, so as to include a portion of 
Stamford-baron’S. of the river. Reg. electors, 555 
n 1863, Stamford is the principal town of a poor 
law union comprising 37 pars, ‘The remains of 
couventual buildings, which are found abundantly 
in different parts of the town, show that it was 
formerly of some importance as an ccelesiastical 
settlement; and in the reign of Edward IU. it 
became, for a brief period, the seat of a university, 
which, however, soon fell to decay. 

Within a short distance of the town, on its FE, 
side, is Burghley House, the seat of the Marqui. 
of Exeter, one of the finest Elizabethan resident: 
in the kingdom. John Clare, the poct, who wa 
born in this neighbourhvod, worked for a time as 

























xtremity co. Lincoln, on ! gardener in the park attached to Burghley House. 


the Welland (crossed here by a stonc bridge of } (See Life of John Clare, London, 1868.) 


five arches), 88 m. S. Lincoln, 80 m. N. by W. 
London by road, and 92 m, by Great Northern 
railway. Pop. 6,047 in 1861, The town is well- 
built, ‘principally of stone, partly paved, well 
lighted with gas, and supplied with water from 
Wothorpe, abont 1 m, distant; but. the streets are 
irregularly laid out, The town-hall, rebuilt in 
1776, a large and fine edilice, comprises a sessions 
room, gaol, and muniment-oftice, The town has, 
also, asmall, well-arranged theatre, and assembly- 
yooms. ‘The other public buildings are the churches, 
of which only six remain out of fourteen. St. 
Mary's, considered the muther-church, was built 





'where it unites with the Baltic, on the rai! 


STARGARD, a town of Prussia, prov. Pome- 
rania, on the Thna, iu a very fertile country, 21 m. 
E. by S, Stettin, on the railway feom Siettin to 
Posen. Pop. 16,077 in 1861. ‘Phe cupola of St. 
Mary’s chureh is supposed to be one of the most 
elevated in Germany, Ithas a college or gymna- 
sium, founded by a private citizen in 1681, and 
a school of arts, with distilicries and different 
branches of manufacture. 

STETTIN, an important town and river port of 
Prussia, cap. Pomerania, and of a reg, of the same 
name, on the left bank of the Oder, 36 m, above 
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from Berlin to Kolberg. Pop. 64,451 in 1861, 
exclusive of garrison of 5,944 men. The town 
communicates by a bridge with a suburb on the 
right side of the river, and is very strongly forti- 
fied, It is well buiie, and is the mest ancient as 
well as the principal town of Pomerania. Prinei- | 
pal editices, the royal castic, governor's house, | 
mint, exchanye, arsenal, and theatce, It has | 
several churches, of wifgh the principal, St. Mary's, 
was founded in 1263, "The warehouses helonging 
to the'salt company are the inost extensive of any 
in Prussia. The royal square is ornamented by a 
statue of Frederick the Great. I. is the residence 
of the provincial authorities, and has a court of 
appeal for the cirele, a gymnasium, founded in | 
1648, an observatory, a seminary for the training | 
of schoohnasters, a public i 
other literary institution: 
ing, and the forzing of a 
carried on; there are also dis 
siderable variety of manu Srettin is the: 
seat of an extensive and growing commerce, am 
the principal port. of importation in Prussia. 
town owes this distinction mainly to her situ: 
“tion, The Oder, which flows through the centre 
of the Prussian dominions, is navigable for barges | 
as fur as Ratibor, near the extreme southern! 
boundary of Prnssian Silesia, and is united by | 
means of canals with the Vistula, Elbe, and the 
Sprec. Stettin is, .consequently, the principal 
emporium of some very extensive and flourishing 
countries; and is not only the port of Frankfort- 
on-the-Oder, Breslaw, and other towns, but also 
of Berlin, 

Vessels of considerable burden, or those drawing 
above seven or eight ft. water, load and unload by 
means of lighters at the mouth of the river at 
Swinemiinde, the outport of Stettin, on the KE. 
coast of the isle of Usedom. (See Swix SDE 
There is a great wool fair in the month of Junc 
each year. The principal articles of export cor 
sist of linens, corn, wool, timber and staves, zine, 
manganese, bones, vil-cake, and bottles, ‘Lhe 
imports consist of sugar, coffee, and other colonial 
products, wine, indigo, and other dye-stufts, ¢: 
stuffs, yarn, aud raw cotton, herrings, hardware, 
oil, tallow, coal, and salt, Stettin has cons 
able manufactures of woollen stufls, hosiery, 
jeather, sail-cloth, and tobacco, aud the must e: 
tensive sugar refinery in Prussia, 

STEUBENVILLE, a town of the U, 
Ohio, cap. Jefferson, ca, on the Obie. 45 m. We! 
by 8. Pittsburg. Pop. 6140 in 1860, It is a, 
flourishing, well-built town, having woollen, cot 
ton, steam-engine, and other machine factorie: 
saw, flour, and paper mills: and printing estabi 
ments, the machinery of which is impelled by 
steam. It presents every probability of a rapid | 
inerease, the country aruund being rich and | 
populous. | 

STEYNING, a market town and par. of En, 
land, co, Sussex, rape Bramber, bund. Stey 
area of par. 3,290 acres. Pop. 1,620 in 1861. The | 
town, on the Adue, 3 in, from the Engtish Channel, { 
and 11} m. S. Horshani, copsists of four indi 
ferently built strects, It has 2 very curious Nor- { 
man church, with a yreat variety of excellent and | 
very elaborate detail. Brotherhood Hall, an old 
odilice of the time probably of Henry VILL, is 
appropriated tu a free school. faunded in £614, for 
the classical eriueation of 10 boys. This town 
sent 2 mems. to the H. of C. from the reign of 
Edward HI, to the passing of the Reform Act, by 
which it was disfranchised. The franchise w: 
naminally veeted in the inhub. householders nat 
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, 50,000 sheep, and 5,000 horses, ate annually di: 


STIRLING 


is a polling place for the W. division of the county, 
and has petty sessions. 

STIRLING, a central and marit. co. of Scotland, 
liaving N. ihe co, Perth, K. the Frith of Forth 
and Linlithzew the latter, Lanark and Dum- 
ton, and W, the latter and Loch Lomond. Area, 
21,280 acres, including 8,320 acres water, Surface 
extremely diversified, consisting parily of high 
mountains, partly of extensive moors, and partly 
of very rich alluvial carse lands. Ben Lomond, 
the most celebrated and best known of the High- 
land mountains, in the NW. part of the couty, 
immediately above Loch Lomond, has an alti- 
tude of 8191 ft. The Fintry, Campsie, and 
Lennox hills tie in the middle and S. parts of 
the co.; the surface, fram Denny NW. to Loch 

ond, is in most places very bleak and sterile, 
‘The low alluvial or carse lands, which are ex- 
tremely productive, lie on both sides the Forth, 
but principally on its $. bank, extending from 
Falkirk to above Stirling. They are supposed to 
comprise in all, from 36,000 to 45,000 acres, They 
euusist principally of a blnish clay, intermixed with 
and. In the W. parishes clay soil predominates; 
and, as it rests on a bottom of hard ferruginons 
clay, it is cold and wet. In some places along the 
rivers the soil is light and gravelly, In the high 
moors it is mossy, and in the lower grounds there 
are considerable peat bogs, Several large estates, 
but property a good deal divided. Farms in the 
Jower districts vary from 20 to 300 acres; but, in 
the hilly and mountainous districts, they are much 
larger, Agriculture very various, but generally 
well suited to the situation and climate, Drain- 
age has recently been practised on a very exten- 
‘ive scale. 1n the carse, wheat, beans, barley, anil 
clover, but particularly the first two, are the prin- 
cipal crops. On the lighter lands turnips are 
largely cultivated, oats being the prevailing crop 
mall the poorer high lands, Potatoes general 
cultivated. Sheep mostly of the black-faced Lit 
ton breed, but Cheviots have been largely intro- 
duced, Besides the cattle bred in the ¢o., which 
are not remarkable for their goodness, great num- 
bers of Highland cattle are annually purchased 
for feeding at the Falkirk trysts. These are the 






























































greatest fairs, or markets for cattle, of any in 
Scotland. ‘They are held on the second Tuesday 
of Aug, Sept, and Oct; the last being the largest. 


Catue in all sorts of condition are” brought. to 
them from all parts of Scotland, but principally 
from the north; as are also sheep and horses. At 
an average, it is supposed that about 80,000 cattle, 











at these tr . 
ire is said to have about 13,000 acres of 
vod. and above 10,000 acres of planta- 
s. The E. parts of the vo, havea tinely dive 
ied appearance, and the view ftom Stirling Case 
is perkaps unequalled by any other in Britain, 

<tart.) Coal abundant, and there are lance 
supplies ofiruu-stone, Extensive works have long 
teen established at Carron, for the smelting of 
iron, and the manufacture of all sorts of cast-iron 
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soads, whether for civil or warlike purposes. (See 
ion xelusive of distille some brauches 
of facture, ot a pretty considerable scale, are. 
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are tributary the Carron, Bannockburn, and other 


ried on at St, Ninian’s, Stirling, 
S. 





Nit allkirk, and 
Prineipal river, Forth; to which 
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ali streams, Stirling has 25 pars,, and returns 
J mem, to the H. of GC. gistered elevtors fur the 
co, 1,943 in 1865, The bor. of Stirling unites with 
the bors. of Inverkeithing, Dunfermline, Queens- 
ferry. and Culross: and the bor. of Falkirk with 









STIRLING 


of 1861, the co, had 12,271 inhab, houses, and 

91,926 inhabitants; while, in 1841, Stirling had 

15,813 inhab, houses, and 82,057 inhabitants, 

STIRLING, @ royal and parl. bor., river port, 
market town, and fortress of Scotland, cap. of the 
above co., on the Forth, 30 m. WNW. Edinburgh, 
and 22 m, NE. Glasgow, on the Scottish Central 
railway. Pop. of parl. bor., which includes the 
suburb of St, Ninian’s, 13,707 in 1861, The situ- 
ation of Stirling is magnificent in the extreme, 

It is built on the SE, declivity of a hill, which, 

rising from one of the most fertile plains in Scot- 

land, terminates on the N. and W., immediatcly 
over the river, in an abrupt basaltic rock, about 

300 ft. in height, surmounted by a fine old castle. 

It consequently bears a striking resemblance to 

Edinburgh ; but its situation is finer, more ceniral, 

and in all respects more suitable for the capital of 

Scotland, The view from the castle, if not un- 
, rivalled, is, at all events, unsurpassed by any other 

in the empire. It combines all that can give ya- 
ricty, iuterest, and grandeur to a prospect. © To 
the xtends over the richest. valley in Scot- 
land, as far as Edinburgh, commanding all the 
windings of the Forth ; 

strath of Menteith, the view in this direction being 

bounded by Ben Lomond ; on the N. it is bounded 

hy the range of the Ochill hills; and immediately 
to the S, is the field of Bannockburn, the Marathon 
of Bruce and of Scotland. The principal street, 
which extends from the castle down the ridge of 
the hill, with narrow cross streets branching from 
it down the declivity on each side, is open and 
spacious; and the houses, though many of them 
bear marks of antiquity, are generally lofty and 
comfortable. ‘The principal building is the castle. 

A fortress is said 40 have been erected on its site 

by the Romans, and there ean be no doubt of its 

great antiquity. Its inaccessible situation in the 
centre of the kingdom, at the point where the 

Yorth first, becomes fordable, renders it, as it were, 

ihe key of the Lowlands on the one hand, and of 

the Tighlands on the other. 

Stirling carly became a place of great import- 
ance, and it was for a lengdiened period a favourite 

1 residence, aud the seat of the legislature. 
viously to the invention of artillery, the castle 
vas a place of yreat strength ; but, notwithstand- 
ing the additions made to the works in more modern 
times, tt could not oppose any effectual r 
to an army properly supplied with artillery. 
a quadrangular building, with an open aréa in the 
centre, and, besides other structrres, includes the 
old royal palace, principally built by dames V., aud 
the parliament house; but these venerable struc- 
turea have been converted into barracks, It is 
stipulated in the articles of union with England, 
that Stirling Castle shall be always garrisoned, 
and kopt in repair. 

Among the public buildings in the town are the 
town-hotise, gaol, Cowan’s hospital, founded in 
1639, and richly endowed; the atheneum, with a 
spire 120 ft. in height, and a hall for the cirenit and 
sheriff courts. The old church, a venerable Gothic 
edilive, a portion of which formed part of the Fran- 
monastery, founded in 1494, has long been 
divided into two places of worship. James VI, 
when a child, was crowned in it, on the 29th of 
July, 1507, the eorouation sermon being preached 
by the famous reformer, John Knox, Three 
churches beloug to the Establishment; 2 to the 
Free Church, 2 to the United Pr erians, and 
1 each to the Reformed Lresbyterians, Indepen- 
dents, Episcopalians, Wesleyan Methodists, and. 
Rom, Caths, Seine of the hou formerly gccu- 
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dissent prevails in Stirling, perhaps to a greater 
extent than in any other town of Seotland. Ebe- 
nezer Erskine, one of the ministers of Stirling, was 
(along with his brother Raiph, one of the min- 
isters of Dunfermline) a founder of the Secession 
or Associate Synod, about 1740, The town has 
been long eminent for its schools, particularly those 
for classical literature. It bas also a mechanics’ 
institute and several publi€ libraries, Exclusive 
of Cowan’s hospital, noticed above, founded by a 
citizen of that name, Stirling has two other well- 
endowed hospitals, exclusive of the interest of 
4,0002, left in mortmain for behalf of the poor. 
The chief manufacture is that of tartans, tartan 
shawls, carpets, and yarns, which is carried on to 
alarge extent; aud the dyeing of yarns, home- 
made cloths, and silks is also carried on. Cotton 
goods are manufactured, though to no great ex~ 
tent, with ropes, malt, leather, soap, and candles. 
The town has extensive markets, the corn ex- 
change being one of the finest in Scotland ; it has 
also a considerable coasting and retail trade. About 
100 vessels are engaged in the trade on the Forth 
up to ling, and steam-packets ply daily between 
vie town and Granton Pier, near Edinburgh, 
Stirling received its first charter from Alexander 
Tin 1120; it is now governed by a provost, 3 
bailics, and 18 councillors, Corporation reyenue, 
about 3,0002 a year, ‘The bor, unites with Dun- 
fermline, Culross, Inverkeithing, and $. Queens- 
ferry, in sending t mem, to the H. of C. Regis- 
tered electors, 636 in 186 
Stirling and its immediate vicinity has been the 
scene of some of the most memorable events in 
Scotch history. In 1297 Wallace defeated a for- 
midable English army close to the town; and the 
victory of Brace at Bannockburn, in 1314, seeured 
the independence of Scotland, James II, was born 
in the castle; and there, in 1462, he murdered the 
Earl Douglas, whom he had inveigled thither by 
the grant of a safe conduct, and the assurances 
of friendship. Stirling was also the birthplace of 
James V., and his favourite residence, Here also 
ames VI. resided with his tutor, the celebrated 
George Buchanan (Scotorion sui s@culi facile prin- 
ceps), till he was 13 years of age; and hero, as 
al stated, he was crowned in 1567, The 
abbey mbuskenucth, one of the richest and 
most magnificent in Scotland, stood on the banks 
Forth, a short way from Stirling. Its ruins 
Ml very considerable, 
TOCKBRIDGE, a market town and par. of 
sland, co. Hants, hund. Thorngate, on the Test, 
a tributary of the Anton, and on the Andover 
canal, 8 rm, WNW. Winchester, Area of par, 1,220, 
acres, Pop, 938 in 1861, The town has a town- 
hall, a neat edifice, erected in 1810 by the marquis 
of Westminster. From the first of Elizabeth dowi 
ing of the Reform Act, by which it was 
cd, this petty place, or rather its pro- 
prictors, enjoyed the privilege of sending 2 mems. 
to the HL, of C, 
STOCKIIOLM, a celebrated city of the N. of 
Europe, the cap. of Sweden, at the junction of the 
Lake Morlar with the Baltic, 440 m. W, by S. Pe- 
tersburg. Pop. 124,691 in 1863, Stockholin is 
very strikingly situated, partly on a number of 
islands, at the entrance of the lake, and partly on 
the mainland, upon both sides of the strait, cover- 
ing altogether an area of about 44 sq.m. The 
view of the city, when approached from the Baltic, 
commands the palace, the principal bridge, and 
other prominent objects, and is extremely grand 
and imposing. On the islands, and more parti- 
cularly on those called Stockholm (isl.of the Castle) , 
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they are united by 13 short bridges of stone, and 
others of wood, stand the king’s palace, the great 
cathedral, the bank, the hall of the dict, and most 
of the more conspicuous ornaments of the city; 
but the Jarger portion of the private houses are 
uilt on the mainland, which on the N. side, called 
the Nérrmalm, or N. suburb, slopes gradually back- 
wards from the shore; but on the S, side, or the 
Sédermalm, rises in Bold abrupt cliffs, where the 
white houses nestle beautifully among shading 
trees. ‘The streets on the mainland are in general 
regular, though not very wide; but many of those 
on the islands are narrow and crooked. On the 
three principal islands most of the houses are of 
stone, but in the N, and S. suburbs the greater 
part are of stuccoed brick, painted white, yellow, | 
or faint blue. In the remote suburbs wood is the ! 
only material employed. In most of the hous 
the stairs and lobbies are of a dark blue stone, 
Most of the great thoroughfares are well paved. 
but almost wholly destitute of footpaths. “hi al 
parts of the city it has been necessar’ 
nature of the ground, 10 build upen pi 
some churches, few buildings of importan: 
situated in the N. suburb, It contains, however, 
the two principal squares of the city, one of which, 
the ‘King’s garden,’ bordered with large shady 
trees, has a good statue of Charles XILI.; while 
the other, called the square of Gustavus Adolphus 
(one side of which is formed by the opera house, 
in which Gustavus [LL was assassinated in 1792), 
has a well-executed statue of the hero whose name 
it bears, From this square a handsome bridge 
opens a communication with the principal island 
and the royal palace, and forms the most fashion- 
able lounge in Stockholto, ‘The line of this bridge 
crosses Helxe Aud'’s island, cutting off a small por- 
tion of the Jatrer, which, being titted up asa garden, 
is the resort of the best society of the capital. The | 
Sédermalm, or S, suburb, is connected with the 
city by a bridge, underneath which are sluices for 
drawing off the waters of the lake. It has 2 fin 
ehurehes, and a statue of Charles XII, on ‘th 
military parade. 

Though Stockholm has numerous statues, it has 
but few public editices of an ornamental character, 
The palace, however, an immense quadrangw 
edifice, began: during the reigu of Charles XII, 
has a majestic appearance from whatever point it 
may be viewed, Its XN. aud $. faces being pro- 
longed eastward towards the sea, inelose betwer 
them a tlower-garden, The luwer part is of polished 
cranite; the upper, of brick covered with cement, 

t contains a museum of antiquities and seuipture, 
with several good works by Swedish artist 
picture-gallery, in which are a few fine paintings 
by Raphael, “eniers, Paul Potter, and Ostade, 
some other superior paintings in the queei’s apart- 
ment; the royal library, with 60,000 vols, in 
which a aapy of every book printed in Sweden must 
he deposited ; the mint, the repository of national 
archives, and a chapel, very splendidly fitted nj 
Broad aud massive quays, which surround th 
palace on its E. and N. sides towards the prigeipal 
harbour, effectually prevent the noise and con- i 
fusion of the shipping, which at one point is very 
dense, from reaching the royal apariments, Oh 
one of the gnays, within view of the palace win- 
dows, is a statue of Gustavus III,; and at the 
other end of the avenue leading from this point, a 
small but ha nie obelisk has been raised to | 
bis memory, ‘he king's stables, on an adjacent 
island, form a very extensive quadrangular build- 
ing, having accommodation for 126 horses, ‘The | 
churches, externally, are in gencral devoid 61 
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kings of Sweden are crowned, is imposing from 
its mass, and has some paintings and sculptures of 
merit, and a remarkable piece of carving, repre- 
senting St. George and the Dragon. Bus the most 
interesting church is the Riddarholm, in which 
the kings of Sweden arc buried, and in which are 
preserved many national military trophies, The 
spice of this church, destroyed by lightning in 
1835, has since been replaced. There are also Ger- 
man, Finnish, and Scotch Presbyterian churches. 
The Riddarhuset, or Hall of the Diet, erected in 


| the time of Queen Christina, is in a peculiar style 


of architecture, and s roof ornamented with 
statues, ‘Fhe room in which the diet assembles 
is of moderate size, Its walls are hung with the 
armorial bearings of the principal Swedish fami- 
lies, and its seats are subdivided into 4 distinct 
compartments, without, however, any difference 
1s to the mode of their fittings. The president's 
hair, a fine specimen of workmanship, is at the 
pper end of the hall; the nobles’ seats being on 
the right, those of the clergy on the left, and those 
of the town and country deputies in front,” ‘The 
wn-house is an old-fashioned building, with 4 
ngs. The military hospital, on one of the more 
remote islands, is among the best establishments 
of its kind in Earope. ‘The hospital, founded by 
Gustavus IIL, though spacious, is not. so well 
conducted. ‘There are several well-ordered prisons, 
and public charities of various descriptions, in- 
eluding a foundling hospital, to which many 
children are carried. 

‘There are several public parks in the neighbour- 
hood of Stockholm. ‘The most celebrated is the 
Djurgarten (deer garden), to the E, of the city, 
From its great extent and romantic character, it 
probably, the finest public park in Europe, 
The rugged peninsula, of which it occupies the 
reater part, is so varied with rocks and trees, that 
art, which must do every thing in the parks of 
other great capitals, has here only not to injure 
nature, The margin of the peninsula is covercd 
with old-fashioned eating-houses and places of 
entertainment. Within this confused circle runs 
the beautiful carriage drive, lined with modern 
villas of classical design. Swiss cottages, and Italian. 
yerandahs, Among these are placed coffve-houses, 
equestrian theatres, and dancing-rooms, while the 
space between them and the road is oceupied with 
flower-plots and shrubberies, through which rustic 
seats are scattered, In this park is che bust of 
Bellman, a lyric poet. of great excellence, in the 
time of Gustavus IIL. ‘The anniversary of this 
poet's birth is kept with great rejoicings by all 
classes, but especially the Bacchanolian Club, 
whose members, headed sometimes by the king 
himself, come out in festive array, to parade round 
this bust, which is very appropriately decorated 
with grapes and vine-leaves. Not far from nis 
popular monument is Rosendahl, a favourite «am- 
mer residence of the king, This, like all the other 
jouses in the park, is a portable wooden editice, 
which piece of structure is very common all round 
stockholm. Drottningsholm and Haga, at different 
distances from the capital, are other royal summer 
lences, Near Kosendabl Palace is an im- 
mense porpliyry vase, 9 ft, in height and 12 ft. in 
diameter, which cost about 10,0002 Opposite 
Haga is the new burial-ground, a spacious ceme- 
tery, in which are some fine monuments. Carlberg 
and Ulriksdale were formerly royal palaces; but 
the former has been converted’ inte a military 
academy, and the latter into a military hospital. 

Stockholm is the principal emporium of Sweden. 
‘The entrance to the harbour from the Baltic is in- 
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lying close to the qua’ The principal exports 
are iron, timber, Wad deals, (See Swepe.) 
Stockholm is also the chief manufacturing town 
of the kingdom, having woollen cloth, cotton, 
Tinen, silk, glass, and earthenware factories, iron- 


works, including factories for the construction of | 


steam engines, The wore important branches of 
commerce are generally carried on by natives of 
the city; settlers from the provinces being com- 
paratively few, except such as are engaged in the 
more laborious kinds of occupations. During the 
summer nearly all persons in tolerable circum- 
stances spend part of their time in the environs. 
At all the public places visitors are waited on by 
women; and a stranger is surprised to see many 
employments entrusted to men in other countries 
here undertaken by femates. ‘The ferry-boats, for 
instance, are almost all rowed by Dalecarlian 
females, in their peculiar native costume. 

Stockholm has several distinguished academies, 
ineluding the lemy of sciences, established 
about 1740, with an admirable muscum of z00- 
the Swedish academy, founded by Gus- 
auvus IIT; the academy of painting and sculpture, 

has produced Sergel, Fogelberg, and Bys- 
trom ; and that of literature, a college of me 
schools of navigation and drawing, with s 
of agriculture, commerce, and philosophy. There 
ure also several clubs and reading-rooms, on the 
same plan as those of London, 

Stockholm appears to have been founded by 
Hirger, regent of Sweden, in the thirteenth cen- 
tury. It became the residence of the Swedish 
sovereign svon after Birger’s death, but was not 
Tecogmised as the capital till the seventeenth cen- 
tury’, previously to which, Upsala had been the seat 
of the court. 

STOCKPORT, a parl, bor. and manufacturing 
town of ingland, co, Chester, on the borders of 
Lancashire, 5 m. SE, Manchester, 10 m, N, Mac- 
clestield, and 183 m, NW. London, by London and 
North Western railway. Pop. of bor. 54,681 in 
1861, ‘The parl. and mun. bor. comprises the 
township of Stockport, with part of those of Brin- 
nington and Heaton Norris, and the hamlets of 
Brinksway and Edgeley, in the adjacent par. of 
Cheadle,” ‘The town-proper, which is supposed 
tp occupy the site of a Koman military station, 
is built on an abrupt hill beside the Mersey, 
which, sweeping round its E. and N. boundary, is 
here joined by the Tame, From the bank of the 
river the houses rise in successive tiers round the 
sides of the hill, from the base ta the summit, 
some having apartments excavated in the sand- 
stene rock; and the numerous exteusive factories 
elevated above each other, and spreading over the 
town, give it, especially when lighted up at night, 
a striking appearance. The most ancient part of 
the town surrounds thechurch and market-place on 
the top of the hill, whence various streets diverge 
in different directions, The principal street, called 
the Underbank, follows the direction of the old 
Roman road 8, to Buxton, Three bridges across 
the Mersey connect the town-proper with its 
suburbs of Portwood and Heaton Norris, Port- 
woud, in the township of Brimington, is large, 
populous, and of considerable manufacturing and 
commercial importance, To the W. of Stockport. 
numerous streets, houses, and factories cover the 
greater part of the hamlets of Brinksway and 
Edgeley. Heaton Norris, which is situated in 
Lancashire, communicates with the better part of 
Stockport, by a ncw line of road, and a noble 
bridge of eleven arches 
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Cheshire side are carried across several strects, 
leaving thoroughfares underneath, 

Stockport is well paved and lighted with gas, 
and there is an ample supply of-water. The par. 
church, the chief public edifice, appears to have 
been erected in the 14th century, but has been 
much patched up in later times. The chancel 
had a fine decorated E. window, but this has been 
removed. At the WV. end Of the church is a lofty 
square tower, crowned with a pierced parapet and 
pinnacles, and in the interior are several ancient 
monuments. The living, a rectory of the clear 
annual value of 1,882, is in the gift of Lady 
Vernon, “here are fourteen other churches in the 
town, among them St. Thomas's, an elegant build- 
ing in the Grecian style, erected at an expeuse of 
14.5554, and numerous places of worship for Jn- 
dependents, Methodists, Friends, Unitarians, Rt. 
Catholics, &c, A free grammar school founded in 
1487, is under the government of the Goldsmiths’ 
Company of London, It gives gratis instruction 
to 150 boys, sons of inhabs, of Stockport, in the 
ordinary branches of education, ‘Their nomin- 
ation rests with three visitors appointed by the 
Goldsmiths’ Court of Assistants, Some handsome 
buildings for this foundation have been erected, 
at a cust of about 4,000/, A large national school 
was established at Stockport in 1805, and school- 
houses were built, at an expense of 10,0007, A 
great number of children of both sexes are edu- 
cated here, and without the town this establish- 
ment has several brauch schools, Most of the 
teligious donominations have their own: Sunday 
schools, There are almshouses for six poor meu, 
founded in 1683, and various other charities for 
the relief of the poor, A ptbli¢ park, called 
Vernon Park, of 26 acres, with statues and foun- 
tains, was opened in 1858, 

Vormerly, the winding and throwing of silk 
were the principal branches of industry in Stock- 
port; but these have declined in favour of the 
cotton manufacture, which now occupies the 
greater part of the pop. Many large factories 
have been constructed of late years, There are 
also several silk-mills in full activity, the rivers 
affording an ample supply of water. ‘Phe import~ 
auce of Stockport as a manufacturing town is, 
however, chiefly owing to its abundant supply of 
coal, obtained from Poynton and the districts on 
the line of the Manchester and Ashton canal, with 
which it communicates by a branch canal, ‘The 
weaving of calico has spread itself over all the 
neighbouring villages, and calieo-printing is car- 
ried on to a great extent, there being many larje 
dye-houses in the vicinity, Fine woollen clotls 
and hats are also manufactured, and the construc- 
tion of machinery is an important. department, 
The mun. bor. is divided, under the Municipal 
Reform Act, into 6 wards, and is governed by 
4 aldermeu and 42 councillors, ‘he ancient 
charter of incorporation is of uncertain date. The 
office of mayor was, till a late period, mostly ho- 
notary; the town now has a commission of the 
peace. Corp, revenue, 15,3292, in 1860. ‘Fhe le- 
form Act conferred on this bor., for the first time, 


























the privilege of returning 2 mems. to the H. of 
CG. Registered electors, 1,847 in 1865, ‘The must 


interesting object in the vicinity of Stockport is 
the stupendous viaduct of the Manchester and 
Birmingham railway over the Mersey, erected at 
a cost of 100,000%, 

This town was a military post of some con- 
sequence previously to the Conquest, but aa it 


‘oss the valley and the is not mentioned in Domesday Book, it had pro- 


river. The arch over the river, built of hard white! bably been destroyed at that epoch. No remuins 
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then taken by Prince Rupert, but fifially retaken 
by the parliamentary troops, who retained it tit] 
the termination of the contest. 

STOCKTON-ON-TEES, a town, sea-port, bor., 
and par. of England, being, next to. Neweastie, 
Sunderland, and Hartlepool, the principal port 
in the kingdom for the shipment of coal, co. Dur- 
ham, ward Stockton, on the Tees, near its mouth ; 
374 m, SE. Durham, ‘and 288 m, N. London by 
Great Northern railway. Pop, of munic. bor. 
18,357, and of par, 13,761 in 1861, Area of 
parish, which comprises the townships of Stock- 
ton, Preston-on-Tees, and Hartburn, 4.190 acres, 
‘The town, one of the cleanest and handsomest in 
the N. of England, consists of a straight and wide 
rain street, a mile in length, ruming from N, to 
8., in which are many good houses, built chiefly 
of brick, though a few are of stone, taken fram the 
old castle, From this street, smaller ones branch 
off on the FE. towards the river; while on the W. 
a great many new houses and streets ave been 
recently built, In the NE. part of the town is a 
spacious square, lately enclosed and planted, in 
which are some good buildings, About the middle 
of the high street is the town-hall, a commodious 
square edifice, with court, assembly, and other 
public rooms, but partly occupied as an hotel and 
near it is a handsome Doric column, on the place 
formerly occupied by an open cross, Near the S. 
end of the town is a handsome stone bridge, with 
five elliptical arches, erected by subscription, 
between 1764 and 1769, at an expense of 8.0007, 
‘The tolls of the ferry over the ‘lees were pre- 
viously the property of the bishop of Durham, to 
whom a considerable annuity was made pay- 
able by the shareholders, but the whole debt 
having been paid off, the bridge became toll free 
in 1820, 

A little further 8. the Tees is crossed by a suspen- 
sion bridge, forming part of the Middleborowsh 
branch of the Darlington and Stockton railway. 
Che Port Clarence railway terminates on the 
‘Tees, a little NE. of Stockton, The par. clurch 
is a neat brick edifice, with a tower 40 ft. in 
height at its W. end. The living, a vi 
worth 2471, a year, is in the gift of the bishop of 
Durham, here are places of worship for Bap- 
tists, Friends, Independents, Methodists, Uni- 
tarians, and Rom. Cath., several havi day 
schools attached; a mechani institute and 
jibrary, a subscription-library, and a neat th 
A charity-school was founded here by sul 
dion in 1721, and a school for girls in’ 18U 
Stockton, with the adjacent parish of Nortor 
a scholarship at. Brazemnose College, 
almshouses, established in 1682, were rebuilt in 
1816, and afford accommodation to 36 poor por- 
ros, [t has a dispeusary, a savings’ bank, and 
many benefit societies. 

‘The only manufacture is that of sail-cloth, for 
which ihere are some considerable establishments, 
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New coal mines of large extent have been dis- | s 


covered in the neighborrhood, and the trade of 
the port has increased considerably of late years, 
Linen and worsted yarn and lead are also shipped 
in considerable quantities, ‘There belonged to the 
port, on the Ist of Jan., 186-4, eight ing vessels 
under 50, and 39 above 50 tens, besides cleven 
steamers under 5@, and four above 50 tons, The 
customs revenue amounted to 735.0362. in’ 186: 
‘The port dues belong to the bishop of Durham, as 
lord of the manor, but are leased to the corporation 
at a nominal rent, Stockton is supposed to have 
been incorporated about the 13th century, The 
mun. borough is divided into two wards, and 


is governed by a mayor, five aldermen, ard 
Pt Bone 
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STONE 
Mun. Reform Act, a commission of the peace and 
a county court. 

Stockton is of considerable antiquity, and was 
Jeng the occasional residence of the bishops of 
Durham. Its castle was demolished by order of 
parliament in 1647. 

STOKE-UPON-TRENT, a parl. bor, town- 
ship, and par. of England, co, Stafford, bund, 
Pirehill, on the Trent, 25 m, E. Newcastle-under— 
Lyne, 15 m, N. by W..Stafford, and 144 m. NW. 
London by North Staffordshire and London and 
ern railway. Pop. of par. 71,308, and 
of parl. bor, 101,207 in 1861. The parl. bor, com- 
prises the most populous portion of the par., in- 
cluding the townships of Hanley, Shelton, Lane 
End, Fenton, with those of Burslem, ‘Tunstall, 
and Ruston Grange, and the hamlet of Sneyd, in 
adjacent pars, being, in fact, co-extensive with 
the district termed the Potteries, It has an entire 
area of about 16,000 acres, Stoke-upon-Trent is 
lighted with gas, and well supplied with water, 
The old parish church being much decayed, a new 
and handsome church was erected in 1826, partly 
by subscription among the inhabs. In it has heen 
placed a bust of the great founder of the earthen- 
ware manufactory, the celebrated Josiah Wedg- 
wood, who died in 1795. There are several other 
churches, and chapels for various dissenting sects, 
and a large national school, ‘Nhe ‘Trent and Mer- 
sey canal passes through Stoke par, and on its 
banks are numerous wharfs for shipping the 
earthenware, which is the great, and, indeed, 
almost the only product of this district. ‘The 
towns now included within the district called the 
Potteries have almost all risen to importance 
since about 1760, when Wedgwood commence 
his career, The Reform Act erected it and the 
ricts specilied above iuto a park. bor, and gave 
it the ilege of sending two mems, to the H. of 
C._ Registered electors, 8 in 1865, 

The towns and villages comprised in the Pot~ 
teries, or in the parl. bor. of Stoke-upon-Trent, 
are so near each other, that their limits are not. 
casily delined, and to a stranger the entire district 
has the appearance of a large straggling town, A 
very large proportion of the pop. is engaged in, 
and a still greater is dependent fur support on, the 
manufacture. With the exception of the gold 
used in gilding, most of the materials employed 
are worth very little; so that the value of ‘the 
finished articles, as well as their exquisite beauty, 
and adaptation to every purpose of utility atid 
ornament, is mainly aseribable to the skill and 
labour expended upon them. The wives and 
children of the workmen are usually employed ; 
and though they work together in factories, vet, 
as they reside in separate cottages, the manufac- 
tnve partakes largely of the domestic character, 
‘The noxious process of glazing, so injurious to 
the health of those employed, has been rendered 
nearly free from its deleterious cffects by the suby 
itution of boracie acid for lead, which was for- 
merly wholly used, but now only in the proportion 
of eight per cent. ‘The people employed in that 
branch were formerly not admissible into clubs, 
and were considered as degraded objects from the 
insalubrity of their empleyment; but they are 
now received into benetit. ‘societies, At present 
the Potteries are in a flourishing condition; and, 
speaking generally, the workpeople have a 
healthy consfortable appearance, ‘The Sunday 
schools in the district are extremely well attended, 

STONE, a market town and par. of England, 
co, Stafford, hund, Pirehill, on the Trent, and on 
the high road from London to Liverpool, 20 m, 
NW. Lichfield, on the London and North ¥ 
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1861, Area of par. 20,030 acres. The town con- 
sists principally of two streets crossing each other, 
and is pretty well built. The par. church is a 
modern structure, with a low square tower; the 
living, a perpetual curacy, worth 2142, a year, is 
in the gift of the erown. “Here are chapels for In- 
dependents, Wesleyans, and Rom. Caths,; with a 
free school founded in 1558, and other charitable 
endowments, 'The Trent and Mersey canal passes 
through the town, the inhab of which are princi- 
pally engaged in the manufacture of shoess Petty 
sessions are held here every fortnight, 

Stone is supposed to owe its origin to a mon- 
astery founded in 670, afterwards made subser- 
vient to that of Kenilworth. Meaford, in Stone 
par,, was the birthplace of Sir John Jervis, afte 
wards Earl St. Vincent, from his great victory 
over the Spanish fleet, off Cape St. Vincent, on 
the 14th Feb, 1797, 

STONEHAV a bor, of barony, sea-port, | 
and market town of Seotland, co. Kincardine, of | 
ich it is the cap. on the German Occan, at the !| 
point where two small rivers, the Carton and 
Cowie, fall into a small bay, flanked on both sides 
hy lofty rocks, 14 m. 8, by W. Aberdeen. Pop. 
8,009 in 1861. The town consists of two part: 
the old town, on the §. side af the Carron, is 
irregularly and badly built; but the new town, on 
the N, bank of the river, on the estate of Mr. 
Barclay of Ury, which has rapidly grown up, is; 
comparatively well built and handsome: it con- 
sists of tivo parallel streets and cross streets, with 
a large square in the contre, and is far superior, 
in wealth and pop., to the other. ‘I'he two towns 
are connected by a handsome stone bridge. ‘The 
parish churches of Dunottar and Fetteresso are in 
the immediate vicinity of the town, which has also 
1wo chapels, belonging to the Episcopaliaus and 
Seceders. Exclusive of other seminaries, the town 
has a free school for the education of sixty poor 
children. The harbour, which is a natural basin, 
has been improved by the erection of piers, and 
affords a safe refuge for the smaller class of ves- 
sels. The inhab, engaxe to some extent in the 
herring and haddock fisheries, 

Dunatiar Castle, about 2m. S, from the town, 
stands on a lofty peninsnlated rock, projecting 
into the sea, being separated from the mainland 
by a vast chasm or natural fosse. The summit of 
the rock, which is mostly occupied by the r 
of the castle, comprises about 14 acre, This 

tle was, for a lengthened period, the property 
and residence of the noble family of Keith, earls 
marischal, It was forfeited and dismantled after 
the rebellion of 1715, on the attainder of its noble | 
proprietor, Owing to its position, it was formerty ! 
a place of considerable strength, and has been re- i 
peatedly besieged. 

STONEHENGE, the name given to a gigantic | 
ruin, consisting of vast stones, partly upright and | 
pacts fallen, on Salisbury Plain, co. Wilts, Eng- 
land, 2m, W. Amesbury, and 7m. N, Salisbw 
‘Though its present appearance is that of a con- 
fused mass, justifying, in some degree, Camden's 
cpithet of insana substructio, itis 
examination, that its original form, which may be 
easily traced, was cirenlar, When perfect, it had 
consisted of two concentric circles of stones, with 
two inner groups of stones. ‘The outer circle, the 
diameter of which is 100 feet, appears to have 
originally consisted of thirty upright stones, of : 
which seventeen are still standing, ‘Their average | 
height is about 14 ft, and their sides 7 ft. by 3 ft. 
Each of these upright stones has tenons on its 
upper end, on which were placed horizontal stones 
or imposts, with mortices to correspond with the 
tenons; and these imposts being connected to- 
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gether, formeda continuous circular architrave all 
rouud the fabrie, The inner circle, 8 ft. 3 in, within 
the outer circle, consists of smaller stones, more 
irregularly shaped than those in the outer circle, 
and without imposts. Only cight stones of this 
cirele are now standing ; but there are remains of, 
twelve others on the ground. Within the inner 
circle are two groups of stones, having between 
them a large fiat stone, called the altar, Some of 
these interior stones are of vast size, and have 
imposts similar to those af the outer cirele, Ac- 
cording to what appears to be the most accurate 
calculation, Stonehenge, when entire, must have 
comprised, in all, 129 or 130 stones, They con- 
sist mostly of a fine, white, compact sandstone, 
closely resembling, or rather identical with, the 
greyweathers and other detached masses of stone 
seattered over the surface of the downs in the 
vicinity of Avebury and Marlborough, 

‘This gigantic structure is surrounded by what 
must originally lave been a deep trench; about 
30 ft. in breadth; and connected with it are an 
avenue and cursus, The former, a narrow road of 
raised earth, extends in a direct line from what is 
supposed to have been the grand entrance to the 
structure, a distance of 594 yards, when it divides 
into two branches, one leading to a row of barrows, 
and the other to the cursus, an artificially formed 
flat tract of ground. The latter, 4m. NE. from 
Stonehenge, is bounded by parallel banks and 
ditches, measuring 3,036 yards in length by 110 
yards in breadth, 

Such is a brief notice of this stupendous monu- 
ment and of its principal appendages. Similar 
remains are found at Avebury, im the vicinity, and 
in various places in Britain, the Orkney Islands, 
&e. Conjecture has exhausted itself in vain, 
though frequently ingenious, attempts to explain 
the origin and use of this wonderful fabric and 
others of its class, The most common opinion is ' 
that it was raised by the ancient Britons for a 
Druidical temple. Elsewhere (see Avenury, I, 
305) various reasons have been given for believing 
that the statement of its having been connected 
with the worship of the Druids is altogether un- 
founded, and that there is no evidence to show 
that the ancient Britons raised or could raise so ex- 
traordinary a structure. Tp truth, nothing is known 
of this and the other monuments of the same kind, 

They belong 
to a period of which all records have irretrievably 
perished; and it is extremely improbable that the 
veil by which their origin and the purpose of thoir 











} founders is now hid should ever be drawn aside, 


Inigo Jones, the learned Dr, Stukely, Dr. Smith, 
Sir R. C. Moare, Gough, in his ed. of Camden, 
have given descriptions of Stonehenge. 
STONEHOUSE, See PLymourn. 
STORNOWAY, a bor, of barony, sea-port, and 
market town of Scotland, on the E, side of the 
island of Lewis, one of the Hebrides (which see}, 
ona fine bay, 36 m, W. by N. from the nearest 
point of Cromarty, on the mainland. Pop. of 
7 in L861, This, which is the most con- 
le town in the Westera Islands, has grown 
up, within no very long peried, from a paltry ham- 
let of about a dozen houses, in consequence of its 
favourable situation for carrying on the herring 
and cul and ling fisheries, especially the latter, 








{Though not regularly built, the houses are sub- 


stantial and slated, and there are some good shops, 
The harbour is formed by a picr; and the bay, 
which is spacious, and has deep water, is formed. 
by two low headiands and an ishind. ‘Stornoway 
Lodge, the occasional residence of Sir James Ma- 
theson, bart,, proprietor of the island of Lewis, is 
in the immediate vicinity of the town, ‘There is 
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a parish church, town house, and custom house; 
the gross revenue collected at the latter was 622. 
in 1863. The means of education, which formerly 
were very deficient, have been increased materially 
of late years. Gaelic is the language generally 
spoken throughout the island: in Stornoway, how- 
ever, it is giving way to English, Small packets, 
supported by government, ply weekly between 
Stornoway and Pollew, on the cozst of Ross; and 
in summer Stornoway is visited by steamers from 
Glasgow. 

With the exception of a small district imme- 
diately around Stornoway, the island of Lewis was, 
till recently, in avery backward state, and the in- 
habitants poor and wretched in the extreme; but 
a great change for the better has taken place since 
the island came into the possession of its present 
proprietor, who. has expended Jarge sums on its 
improvement. 

STOURBRIDGE, a market town of England, 
co, Worcester, hand. Halfshire, par. Old Swinford, 
on the Stour. here crossed by a stone bridge, 

















18 m, NNE. Worcester, and 142 m. NW. London 
by Great Western railway. Pop, 8,166 in 1861. 


Though irregularly built, the houses are pretty 
good: it has a handsome markct-house, a theatre, 
and a subscription library, The episcopal chapel, 
erected by subscription in 1742, is beyond the 
jurisdiction of the bishop: the living is a curacy, 
in the gift of the inhab. householders. ‘There are 
places of worship for various sects of Dissenters, 
and a well-endowed free-school, founded by Edw, 
VL., in which Dr, Johnson received the rudiments 
of his education, Stourbridge has a national 
school, and a great number of benevolent and 
benefit associations. It is governed by a bailut 
and town-clerk, and has petty sessions, and a 40s, 
court of requests, It has manufactures of glass 
and earthenware, and hardware: the iron trade of 
the town and ucighbourhood is considerable. The 
town communicates, by a branch caual, with the 
Staffordshire and Worcestershire canal; by which 
great numbers of bricks are sent to the metro- 
polis, and elsewhere. Markets on Fridays. Fairs, 
dan, 8 and Mar, 29, for horses and cattle; Sept. 8, 
for cattle and sheep. 

STOURPORT, a market town of England, co. 
Worcester, hund, Halfshire, par, Kidderminster, 
at the confluence of the Severn and Stour, 34m, 
SSW. Kidderminster, with the pop. of which 
town and par. its own is returned, It is wholly 
of modern date, owing its origin to the Stafford- 
shire and Worcestershire canal, which jo the 
Sever on its § side. It is well built, principally 
of brick, and is partially paved, and lighted with 
rats, ‘I'he Severn is here crossed by ait iron bridge, 
central arch of which has a span of 150 th, 
rising to 50 ft, above the surface of the river. 
Stourport has an extensive transit trade, being, in 
fact, one of the principal entrepéts between the E. 
and W, parts of the kingdom, Markets on Wed- 
nesdays; fairs, Easter Monday, Sept. 15, Dec. 18, 
chietiy for hops and cattle; also a meeting every 
‘Thursday for hops. 

STOWMARKET, a market town and par. of 
England, co. Suffolic, hund, Stow, on the Gipping, 
a tributary of the Orwell, on the road and half- 
way between Ipswich and Bury, 80m, NE. Lon- 
don by Great Eastern railway, Pop, of town 
3,531, and of par. 8,639 in 1861, Area of par. 
1,240 acres. The town consists principally of a 
main street, with many good houses, and has a 
bustling and thriving appearance. The parish 
church is large and handsome, part of it being in 
the decorated, and part in the perpendicular style. 
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and other sects have meeting-houscs, and there 
are various schools and benevolent sucicties, Stow- 
market is connected by a navigable canal with 
Ipswich, and has a brisk trade in malt and barley, 
with manufactures of cordage and sacking. Near 
it is the house of industry for the hund,, a hand- 
some edifice on an eminence, erected at an expense 
of 12,000/, It has petty sessions, a manorial court, 
and is a polling-place for the W. div, of the. co. 
Markets on Thursdays; fairs, three times a year. 

STRABANE, an inland town of Ireland, W. 
side co, Tyrone, prov. Ulster, on the Mourne, near 
its confluence with the Finn or Foyle, 1 m, }. 
Lifford, and t4 m, SSW. Londonderry, on the rail- 
way from Lnniskillen to Londonderry. Pop. 4,146 
in 1861, ‘he town is built on the estate of the 
Marquis of Abercorn, in a fine valley enclosed by 
lofty mountains; and has a good linen market, an 
extensive retail trade, aud a considerable trade in 
the export of grain and provisions, by way of. 
Londonderry, ‘The older parts of the town, along 
the river, are low, with narrow dirty streets and 
mean houses; but in the newer parts there are 
some comparatively good streets, shops, and houses, 
It has a par. church, a Roman Catholic chapel, 
two Presbyterian and two Methodist meeting 
houses, a fever hospital and dispensary, a markct- 
house and a sessions-house, and a bridewell. It is 
connected by a bridge with its suburb on the left 
bank of the river. Under the Municipal Reform 
Act it has a corporation, entitled the sovereign, 
free burgesses, and commonalty. Previously to 
the Union it returned two mems, to the Irish H. 
of C,, but was then disfranchised, It has a par. 
school, a Lancastrian do,, and some other schovls. 
‘The trade of the town is much facilitated by a 
canal about 4m, in length, from it to where the 
Foyle becomes navigable for barges of 40 tous. 
Quarter sessions are held in April and October, 
petty sessions on alternate Tuesdays, and a manor 
court, with jurisdiction to the amount of 22, is 
held once a month, Adjoining the town is a va- 
luable salmon fishery, the produce of which is 
mostly sent, either fresh, packed in ice, or pickled, 
to the British markets. 

STRALSUND, a strongly fortified town of the 
Prussian states, prov, Pomerania, cap. reg. and 
circ. of the same name, on the narrow strait sepa- 
rating the Isle of Rugen from the continent, auc 
on the terminus of a Bne of railway from Berlin. 
Pop. 24,314 in 1861, excl, of garrison of 2,275. 
The town was founded in 1209, Streets narrow 
and dirty, houses ill-built; but it has a tine 

and some good public buildings, It is en- 
ed on the land side by lakes and marshes, 
so that it can only be approached by bridges. Its 
fortifications, which had been dismantled, have 
been renovated aud greatly improved since 1815, 
so that it is now one of the strongest places in 
the monarchy, It has a gymnasium, two public 
libraries, and an orphan asylum, with breweries, 
distilleries, and various manufactures ; and carries 
on a considerable cummerce, exporting corn, 
timber, beer, and linens, Its port, though small, 
is convenient and safe, but it labours under a de- 
ficiency of water, Close to the town the depth 
does not exceed 7 ft, at a little distance it in- 
s to 10 ft,, and in the ofiing there is 13 ft. 

STRANRAER, a parl. and royal bor. and sea- 
port. of Scotland, co, Wigtown, on flat ground, on 
the inner or $. shore of the imlet of the sea called 
Loch Ryan, on the high road from Dumfries to 
Portpatrick, 21 _m. W. by N. Wigtown. Pop. 
6,278 in 1861, The town consists of three streets 
parallel to the shore, united by several cross streets, 



































STRASBOURG 


in the lanes and outskirts of the town, mostly 
occupied by Irish immigrants, It has a town- 
hall. gaol, a chureh belonging to the establish- 
ment, with various dissenting chapels, 1 parochial 
and 7 unendowed schools, 2 very geod subscrip- 
tion libraries, and a good public reading-room. 
At is the centre of a considerable retail trade; but 
has mo manufgetures, except some hand-loom 
weaving, on account of the Glasgow manufacturers. 

Loch Ryan isa fine basin, Opposite to a place 
called Cairn, on its E. shore, there is good anchor- 
age, and water sufficient to float the largest ships. 
Stranraer harbour dries at low water; but it would 
not be difficult, by carrying out the pier to a 
greater distance into the loch, to make it ac- 
cessible at all times of the tide. On the Ist of 
Jan, 1864, there belonged to the port 6 sailing 
vessels of 2,167 tons. 
3091 in 3863, Steamers regelasly ply 
the port and Glasgow and Bell 
portion of the pop. are [rish, mostl 
state of poverty. 

STRASBOURG ( 
city of Franc 
of which 
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‘an. Argentoratum), a fortified 
on its E. frontier, dép, Bas-Rhin, 
is the eap,, on the Hl, within a short 










distance of the Rhine, 100m, SSW. Mentz, and | 


250m, E, by 8. Paris, on the railway from Paris 
to Munich “and Vienna. Pop, 82,014 in 186l. 
‘The city is of a triangalar form, is enclosed by a 
Dastioned line of ramparts strengthened by nume- 
yous outworks, entered by 7 gates, and has on its 
KH. side a strong pentagonal adel, built by 
Vauban, By means of sluices constructed under 
Louis X¥., ‘the adjacent country may be laid 
wider water; and several additional defences 
having been constructed since the peace, it is now 
one of the most important fortresses and arsenals 
in France, and has the largest depot of artillery. 
Strasbourg is agreeably situated, and generally 
well laid out: its streets are mostly narrow, witl 

Jalty houses; but it has several rather large and 




















yegular squares, Though for a Jengthened period 
united to France, it still has all the outward ap- 
pearance of a German town, with which the 
1, 
iL 


costume and language of its inhabs, corresponc 








The U1 and its branches intersect the city 
dire 





ions, and are crossed by numerous wood: 

Without the walls are several suburbs. 
far the most remark@ble public editice is the 
minster, or cathedral, one of the noblest st 
of its kind, It is said to have been ori 
founded by Clovis, in 504; but Charlemag 
structed the choir, the only part that sur 

destruction of the old cathedral by light 
1007, ‘The modern building was begun in 1015, 
but not finished till the 14th century, The entire 
length of the interior is 378 ft.; breadth, 140 ft.; 
height from the pavement to the roof of the nave, 
764 ft, ‘The W. or grand entrance has, on its N. 
side, a spire, of the extraordinary height of 

Paris, or 4653 Eng, ft, being, if the dimens 
be aceurate, about 7 ft. higher than St, Peter’s int 
Rome, and about 5 ft. higher than the great 
pyramid of Cheops. It is of open work, and com- 
bines, with the most perfect solidity, extraordinary 
lightness and elegance, The view from the top 
of this spire is one of the most extensive and 
finest that can be imagined: it is, however, en- 
joyed by few only. ‘I'he ascent to the top of the 
tower may, indeed, be accomplished, without 
much difficulty, and the view from it is superb; 
but the ascent thence to the lantern requires very 
powerful nerves, aud, in fact, ordinary visitors are 
not permitted to attempt it. The erection of this 
famous spire was commenced in 1276, by Erwin 
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fine sculptures to the principal portal. It was 
finished in 1439, under the-direction of Schulz, an 
architect of Cologne. Beside the grand portal 
are equestrian statues of Clovis, Dagobert, Ro- 
dolph of Hapsbarg, and Louis XIV.; and over its 
centre is a marigold-shaped window of stained 
glass, 51 ft. in d ‘The interior has a fine 
stone earved pulpit, with numerous monuments, 
statues, &e. ‘There is also a famous astronomical 
elock, constructed by Isaac Habrecht, which in- 
dicates the days of the month, the places of the 
sum and moon, and other celestial phenomena, 
Tn the church of St. Thomas is the magnificent 
monument in honour of Marshal Saxe, the chef- 
@ouvre of Pigalle. Here, also, is a monument to 
Koch, the historian, The Temple Neuf, given, in 
1681, to the Protestants in exchange for the cu- 
thedral, the chureh of St. William, the Chateau 
Royal, the large public library said to contain 
130,000 vols, the new synagogue, the theatre 
(with a handsome front of six onic colurons), the 
prefecture and other public residences, the arsenal, 
barracks, caunon foundery, and other military 
establishments, and various public schools, are 
deserving notit There are several hospitals 
and asylums, ¢i and military prisons, an ex- 
change, corn, lish, and other’ markets, various 
uranee companies, a royal d¢pét d’étalons, and 
a botanic garden. ‘he environs are well culti- 
vated, and Strasbourg has many good public 
walks; the principal of which is the Contades, 
without the city, laid out by the marshal of that 
name in 1764, 

Strasbourg is a bishop's see, the seat of a court, 
of primary jurisdiction, council of prad’hommes 
and a chamber of commerce; of a university 
academy, royal college, mint, boards of forest, 
economy, roads, and bridges, and of customs; the 
Latheran consistory for the 8, of France, faculties 
of law, medicine, and sciences, R, Cath, and Pro~ 
testant seminaries, and societies of agriculture, 
literature, and arts, ‘Che museum of the academy 
is very rich in the natural products of Alsace, 
‘The city is divided into four cantons, in each of | 
which is a justice of the peace and a police com- 
missaty. It has an extensive reyal manufactory 
of snulf, for which Strasbourg is famous; with 
considerable manufactures of woollen, linen, and 
cotton stuffs, sail-cloth, cutlery, steel articles, 
metal buttons, esttun twist, leather, hats, paper, 
playing cards, earthenware, shell articles, printing 
types, and chemical products, exclusive of dye- 
houses, breweries, printing establishments, aud 
sugar refineries: the pdtés de foies gras of Stras- 
bourg have attained to high yastronomical cele- 
brity. ‘The trade of Strasbourg is very extensive, 
its situation on the Rhine having rendered it a 
great frontier entrepot. 

Strasbourg is very ancient, and most probably 
existed previously to the Romans, It assumed 
jthe name of Strateburguen in the Gth century. 
On the first partition of the Frankish territory it 
was included in the kingdom of Austrasia, and om 
the second in Lorraine, In the 10th century it 
belonged to the German emperors, and subse- 
quently became a free city of the empire, which it 
continued to be till 1681, when it was taken pos- 
session of by Louis XIV., and finally annexed to 
France, Pierre Schaffer, who contests with Gut- 
tenberg the honour of bemg the inventor of print- 
ing, and Generals Kellermann and Kieber, are 
among the distinguished natives of Strasbourg. 
‘The latter is buried in the cathedral, and a mo- 
nument has been erected to his memory on the 
artill 
























































238 STRATFORD-UPDN-AVON 
Tiarlichway, celebrated as the birthplace. of 
Shakspeare, 7 m. SW. Warwick, ang 121 m. NW. 
London, by Great Western railway. Pop, of mun, 
bor. 3, in 1861, ‘The town is finely situated on 
a gentle acclivity rising from the W. bank of the 
Avon, which here ¢ mands to a breadth of about 
130 yards, and is crossed by a bridge of 14 arches, 
builé in the reign of Renry VII, 
widened i isi. In the older “parts the houses, 
ihongh intermixed with ethers, of more modern 
date, have an_ antique appearance: several new 
streets have, however, Leen constructed of late 
years, and the cory i distinguished itself 
by the aid it has given to improvements. It has 
a'large, handsome, cruciform church, will a square 
embattled tower, surmounted | lofty spire: the 
transepts, tower, and some parts of the nave arc 
early English; the rest of the building is must] 
mixture of decorated and. perpendieul re ft hi 
several fine old monuments, Of these the most: 
interesting by far is that of Shakspeare, on the 
wall of the chancel. It is constructed partly 
marble, and partly of stone; consisting of ab 
Jengtht bust of the poet, with a cushion before b 
placed under an orlamental canopy, between two. 
columns, supporting an entablature, Under the 
bust are the following Hines :— 
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«Indicio Pylinm, genio Socratem, arte Maronem, 
‘Terra tegit, populus nneret, Olympus habet.’ 





‘These are followed by six lines in English verse ; 
ani on a flat stone, which covers the grave, is 
entreaty not to disturb the dust ‘encloased heare, 
and an itmprecation against such as might profane 
the ashes of the mighty d 

‘The living of this church, a vi 
eift of the earl of Plymouth, : 
chapel, that ence belonged to the guil 
* Holy Cross,’ suppressed at the Reformation : i 
of the age of Ilonry VIL, in the perpendicular 
aud has several curious fresco paintings on 
is, Attached to this building is a hall for 
the brethren of the guild, since used for the mect- 
ings of the corporation; alms-houses for 24 poor 
persons of both sexes, and a free grammar school 
tor children, natives of the hor, The modern 
town-hall, a building of the ‘Tusean order, ereeted 
in 1768, has a hall 60 ft. in length by 
Iyeadth. Maving been d i 
1769, to the memory of Shakspeare, it is thence 
called the Shakspeare Mall, It is decorated with 
pictures, by Wilson and Gainsborough, of the great 
poct aul Garrick; and outside the building is a 
statue of the poet, which, with the pictures, was 
presented Ly Garrick, 

Ifere are national, Lancastrian, and other 
schovls, 2 public libraries, and a neat theatre 
The town is governed by a mayor. 3 aldermen, 
and 12 councillors, but has no commission of the 
peace. ‘The ouly manufacture carried on be- 
longs to one of the departments of butten-mak- 
ing, and it is by no means extensive, ‘The Avon 
is navigable by barges from the Severn to Strat- | 
ford, where it unites with the Stratford canal, 
whieh ig itself connected with the Worcester and 
Birmingham canal. 

Little, unfortunately, is known of ihe life of 
the illustrious poet to whom Stratford owes all her 
celebrity. LHe first saw the light on the 23rd April, 
136-4. Having married in 1382, he soon after went 
to London, where he produced the greater part of 
his immortal works; and having returned to 
Stratford to spend the eveniig of his days, died 
there in 1616, on the 23rd of April, the amuiversary. 
of his lurth ‘Phas hrief notiee eomonri ‘Mknclee 
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STROUD 
his death occurred little more than two centuries 
ago. ‘No letter of his writing; no record of his 
conversation; no character of him, drawn with 
any fulness by a contemporary, can be produced? 
(Haliam.) 

‘The house in which the great poet was born, in 
Henley Street, is still standing. and is the resort 
of all Visitors to the town, It has, however, been 
converted into two houses, and otherwise much 
altered, The house in which Shakspeare passed 
the latter years of his life was, to the disgrace bf 
those concerned, demolished in 1759; wheu the 
nous tulberry-tree he is said to have planted in 
its garden was also cut down, 

STRATFORD (STONY), a market town and 
par, of England, co, Bucks, hund, Newport, on the 
Ouse, which is here the boundary of the co., and is 
d by a stone bridg m. NE, Buel ingham, 
Area ef pat. 70 acre: Pop. of town, 2, 05 in 
IkG1, ‘The town is built on the line of the ancient 
Jing Street, and is supposed to oceupy the site 
of the ‘Lactodoram of the Remanst ‘The houses 
are mostly of freestone, extending for about | m. 
on either side the road, ne parish church was 
rebuilt in the Gothic style, in W777; the livin; 
perpet. curacy, worth 1304 a year, is in the gift of 
| the Bishop of Lincoln, ‘There are set aeeciausca 
for various dissenters, national and Sunday schools, 
jand a society for apprenticing children, At an 
jim in this town, the person of the young king 
i edward V. was seized, and Grey and Vaughan 
| arrested by Richard duke of Gloucester, The only 
\ raanufactiire i is that of lace, but the inhab, have 
j some trade in corn. Markets, which are well 
supplied with provisions, are held on Fridays : 
! st August, Friday before 10th October, 
and 12th Novembe 

SPROTD, a park, bor, market town, and par. 
£ England, co. Gloucester, und, Bisley, on the 
Slade or Stroud-water, near its junction with the 
Frome, 9m. rucester, and LOTS m, W, London, 
by Great Western railw: Pop, of parl, bor, 
u L861, The parl, bor, is not confined to 
the town, but includes the whole clothing district, 
of which it may be regarded as the ventre, com 
mg about 14 parishes, The situation of the 
mills on streams in deep ravines; the scattered 
aud irregular manner in which the houses are 
built on the hill sides 3nd the contrast between 
the high land (in many cases either wood or 
common, with few inhab,) and the valleys studded 
with hou es and thickly peopled, is ‘altogether 
very curious, Stroud stands on the side of a hill, 
and consists chiefly of a long street, crossed by 
another at its base? the houses are good, and the 
streets well paved and lighted. ‘The parish church, 
a large edifice, has a tower with an octangular 
steeple at its W. end. The living, a perpetual 
curacy, is in the gift of the bishop of Gloucester. 
‘There are places” of worship fur Baptists, Inde- 

pendents, aud Wesleyans; and several charities 
for educating poor children, aud giving relief to 
the poor. 

Stroud, aud the district of which it is the centre, 
owes much of its prosperity to the Stroud-water, 
which is not only made available for the working 
of machinery, bu id to be peculiarly adapted 
to the dyeing of scarlet and other colours, ‘T! 
' clothing trade has, in consequence, extendell it: 
principally along the banks of the river, on which 
there are numerous fulling-milJs and other fac- 
tories, The prosperity of “the town and district 
depends, of course, upon the state of the clothing 
! trade, and partakes of the fluctuations incident te 
Wie latter. 
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STUHLWEISSENBURG 


which passes close to the town, is of great ad- 
vantage to its trade, 2 

The Reform Act conferred on Stroud, and its 
adjacent. district, as specified above, the privilege 
of sending 2 mems, to the H. of C. Registered 
electors, 1,880 in 1863. Petty sessions for the 
hand, are held in Stroud. Markets, on Fridays: 
fairs, May 10 and August 21, for cattle, sheep, 
and hogs, 

STUTHLWEISSEN BURG, a town of Hungary, 
cpp. co. of its awn name, 18 m. NE, Lake Balaton, 
and m, SW. Buda, on the railway from Buda to 
Trieste. Pop, 18,399 in 1862. Though formerly 
a Itoman town, and a name of frequent vccurrence 
in Hungarian history, it contains nothing remark- 

“able, The palace of the bishop, and some of the 
buildings connected with it, are handsome; but 
the streeis are badly paved, and the whole town 
disagreeably placed’ in the centre of a huge bog. 
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STUTTGARD, a city of 8. Gamany, 
the kingdom of Wiirtemberg son the Nes 
siuall tributary of the Neckar, about 1 
its embonchure in that river, 88am, 8 
Carlsrube, and 120m, NW. Manich, 
way from Ifcidelberg to Augsbu: 
in 1861, The city is situated in an amphith 
of fertile hills; and having been, for the most. 
part, laid out during the present century, is one of 
the handsomest towns of Germany.” The city 
may be said to stand in the centre of a gurden: 
on every side it is surrounded by vineyards and 
orchards, In the ancient part of the town, the 
strocts are narrow and crooked; but, in the modern, 
they are broad and handsome, The court and the 
military, with the other necessary concomitants 
of'a capital, give it rather a lively air; and there 
is usually a great bustle in the streets, ‘The new 
royal palace has the advantage of being situated 
oth in town and country; op 
a fine park, and on the other into a spa 
sqmure, planted with trees and fronting the Ade: 
Strasse, or King’s Street, the finest in the 
The palace is an imposing freestone editice, best 
4n 1746, and completed by the late king, It) 
a ventre aud two projecting wings; the whole | 
forming, like Buckingham Palace, three sides of 
asquare, ‘The parapets are decorated with 
some statues ; but the roof, immediately above the 
yrand entrance, is surmounted with a large gilt 
crown, There are a vast number of apartments, 
and several are filted up with splendid tapestri 
from the Gobelins at Paris, presents from Na 
leon J. to his ally the late king, Besid: 
the palace contains many good Flemish paintings 
and sculptures by Danekker and Canova. In the 
same public. square in which the new palace 
situated are the old palace and the theatre. 
former, now occupied by the officers of the caurt 
or government, has the aspect of a feudal fortress ; 
aml behind it is a Gothic church, in which are 
monuments of the dukes of Wirtemberg. 

Some other buildings are worthy of notice; as 
the palaces of other members of the royal family, 
the Stéxdehaus, or chamber of the parliament of 
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Wiirtemberg, to the debates and divisions of! 





which the public are always admitted; the city 
county-house, chancery court, new barracks, post- 
ollie, royal and city schools, large hospital, work- 
house, foyal stud-house, adjoining the palace, 
with an extensive stud of fine horses, royal stables, 
and riding-schovl, Stuttgard has 6 Lutheran 
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churches, 2 Calvinist and a Ror, Cath, church, 
arf a synagogue. ‘The public library, open daily 
from 9'to 12 and from 3 to 5, a very large and 
valuable collection, comprises from “170,000 to 
180,000 vols., including a magnificent collection 
of Bibles, The museum of natural history com- 
prises a remarkable collection of fossils found at 
Kannstadt, There are royal cabinets of medals, 
antiquities, models, maps, charts, and many 
private libraries and collections, Without having 
the pretensions of either Munich or Dresden, to be 
considered a seat of the fine arts, Stutigard has 
been distinguished as the birthplace or residence 
of several uf the most eminent German literati 
jand artists; as Schiller, Dannecker, Menzel, long 
[the editor of the ¢ Litteratur-Blatt,’ Baron Cotta, 
the famous publisher, and others, Many of Dan 
neeker’s finest works are in this city, and here 
Schiller wrote his ¢ Robbers,’ 
Stuttgard is an industrious town, though un- 
vourably situated fur trade, Cotta’s publishing 
Ulishment. is one of the most extensive on the 
Continent, Next to printing and bookbinding, 
the weaving of woollen and cotton goods, and the 
{making optical, mathematical, aud musical in- 
| struments, are the chief branches of manufacturing 
industry, Some agrecable effervescing wine is 
made on the surrounding hills; and xbout 3 m, 
. the city is Kannstadt, resorted to by the 
izens and others as a favourite watering-place, 
Stuttgard suffered severely in the wars’ of the 
116th and J7th centuries, but it eseaped with 
little Joss during the last war, though repeatedly 
occupied by the armies on both sides, 
SUDBCRY, a man, and formerly a park. bor. of 
England, principally in the co. Suifotk, but partly 
also in Essex, on the Stour, here crossed by a 
stone bridge, 18m. W. Ipswich, and 50 m, NEW 
London, on the Great Eastern railway. Pop. of 
munic, bor. 6,879 in 1861, ‘The old parl. bor, 
cluded the three pars. of St. Peter, St. Gregory, 
and All Saints, and some small extra-parochial 
districts on the Suffolk side of the river, with the 
hamlet of Ballingden-cum-Brunden im Essex, 
The town of Sudbury lies towards the 8. ex- 
tremity of the bor. Et is a neat, clean, and well 
built place, Under the provisions of a Joeal act 
t is lighted, the footpaths tlaeged, and the roads 
kept in repair, ‘The town bas been much im- 





















































| proved of late years internally, but the buildings 


have uot extended beyond ‘its former limits, 
Sudbury has 3 churches, All Saints’, St. Gregory, 
and St. Peter; mostly in the perpendicnlar style, 
but some of the tracery, and other parts, have 
been much mutilated. “Except a large Indepen- 
dent chapel aud a Baptist chapel, there are few 
or no other buildings worth notice; and no re- 
mains exist of the Benedictine priory, founded in 
the reign of Henry IL ‘The grammar school, 
founded in 1491, bas an income of about 1002 a 
year; and there are various other charities, in- 
cluding a national school, at which about 150 
children attend; but the education of the poorer 
classes here is said to be very defectiv 
Sudbury was one of the towns in which the 
immigrant Flemish woollen manufacturers were 
established by Edward HI. Its woollen trade 
has, however, been for many years nearly discon- 
Unued, though it has been partly replaced by that 
of silk. Mantles, lutes, and gros-de-Naples are 
the articles principally manufictnred, Jacquard 
looms are not very generally introduced. ‘The 
udbury weavers are said to Le less expert in 
making fine goods than the weavers in Spital- 
fields, but wages are nearly the same in both. 
In addition to silk weaving, there is at Sudbury 
a manufacture of buntings, which employs about 
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200 looms in the town, These are wrought,by 
women and children, or old men unfit for silk 
weaving, 

Sudbury is governed by a mayor, 3 alder- 
men, and 12 councillors; and has a commission 
of the peace, and a weekly court of record, Sud- 
bury sent 2 mems, to the H, of C. from the carly 
part of the reign of Elizabeth. The Boundary 
‘Act increased its limits, as already noticed; but 
having been distinguished for a Jengthened period 
by the venality of a large portion of the consti- 
tuent body, it was disfranchised a number of 
years since for gross bribery, 

Gainsborough, the eminent artist, worthy, as 
Sir Joshua Reynolds has stated (Fourteenth’ Dis- 
course), to rank among the first painters of the 
‘English school, was a native of Sudbury, where 
he first saw the light in 1727. Sudbury was also 
the birthplace of Dr. Enfield, author of the 
pendium of Brucker's History of Philosophy.’ 

SUZ, a town and sea-port of Egypt, near the 
N. extremity of the guif of its own name, which 
is also the NW. angle of the Red Sea, 76 m, E. 
Cairo, on the terminus of a Jine of railway from 
Alexandria, Pop. estim, at 5,800 in 1863; inde- 
pendent of the numerous pilgrims and merchants, 
who are continually passing through the town, 
Snez being on the main route between Cairo and 
Mecea, and on that by which the commerce of 
Lgypt with the countries to the eastward is carried 
on, The head of the gulf on which the town 
stands has always been the seat of a considerable 
transit trade, and the ancient cities of Arsinoe 
and Kolzum stood in the neighbourhood; but 
Suez is a comparatively modern as well as a very 
mean town, Its only gate is to the NW,: three 
ceunnon are mounted near it, and there are cight 
more on the banks of the set. Suez produces 
nothing, being on all sides surronnded by the 
desert. ‘he clothes, and even the provisions, of 
the inhabs, are al] brought from Cairo, to the last 
Joaf, Frequent caravans come from Jaffa and 
Jerusalem, bringing oil, tobacco, and soap. It 
suffered much from the French, by whom it was 
i great part destroyed; and it now con: 
merely of sundried brick houses and unpaved 
streets, with about. a dozen mosques, a Greek 
church, and custom-house ; the whole surrounded 
hy a ruined wall and some entrenchments thrown 
up by the French, It is wholly destitute of 
water, which is brought to it by the Arabs from 
veral miles distant, and, besides being 
ch-priced, is of a nauseous description. ‘The port 
8 accessible only by boats.of from 80 to 60 tons. 
Steamers and other vessels moor outside a sand 
bar at a distance of 2 m. from the town, But 
since the establishment of what has been called 
the over-land route to India, and the opening of 
the railway from Alexandria, Suez has become a 
place of considerable importance, and is new the 
residence of a British consul, and of several com- 
mercial agents, 

The Gulf of Suez, which at low water is in many 
parts so shallow as to be fordable, is memorable in 
sacred history as the scene of the submersion of 
Pharaoh and his host. The isthmus of Suez, con- 
necting Asia and Africa, is a sandy waste, between 
7U and 80m. across, Near Suez may still be seen 
the vestiges of the canal cut by Vharaoh Necho 
and Ptolemy Philadelphus, to unite the Red Sea 
with the Nile—an undertaking which, within the 
Jast few years, a French company, under M. de 
Lesseps, has also attempted to accomplish. See 
Eayrr, 

SUFFOLK, a marit. co. of England, having N. 
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about 820,000 are arable, meadow, and pasture, 
Surface generally flat. Soil various; that of the 
middle and most extensive district consists prin- 
cipally of a strong loam, on a clay-marl bottom. 
‘The district, bounded by the rivers Stour, Orwell, 
and Brett, $. from Burstall, is a very rich loam, 
of extraordinary fertility, The maritime district, 
lying along the E. coast, consists of sandy loam 
and sand, which in some places is covered with 
leath. The soil in the NW, parts is comparatively 
poor, consisting partly of sand and partly of peat. 
On the whole, Suffolk is not inferior, irmrespect 
of natnral fertility, to any co. in the kingdom. 
‘The climate is dry; but frosts are severe, and in 
spring the NE. winds are sharp and prevalent. 
‘Tillage husbandry is prosecuted with great skill, 
spirit, and success. Ploughing, in every part of 
the co.,is performed, as in Scotland, by a pair of 
horses driven by the ploughman, and is extreniely 
well executed. Fallowing is uniformly practised 
on the heavy lands, These, also, are particularly 
adapted for the growth of beans, which, as well as 
peas, are extensively cultivated. ‘Turnips not so 
extensively grown as in Norfolk, being principally 
raised on the borders of Cambridgeshire. Qn 
clover Jeys wheat is very generally planted by 
the dibble; but, wlien the land will admit, all 
sorts of grain, as well as tarnips, are drilled, Most 
of the land in beans, peas, tares, &c,, is now 
drilled without any ploughing, being merely sea- 
rified and scuflled, so as to be rendered line enough 
for the drill to work, ‘The usual rotation in the 
turnip lands is, 1st, turnips ; 2d, barley ; 3d, seeds ; 
4th, wheat: on the heavy lands, Ist, fallow; 2d, 
wheat: 8d, sceds or beans; 4th, wheat; when the 
3d is seeds, beans or cats come in 5th, Hemp 
has been cultivated for a lengthened period, and 
is reekoned of the finest quali Carrots are a 
good deal grown, and hops are raised in the vici- 
nity of Stowmarket, Suffolk is famous for its 
breeds of horses, cattle, and hogs. The horses 
are called punches; and are, as the term implies, 
short and compact, being well fitted for regular 
farm work, 

‘The cattle have sprung from the Galloways, 
many of which are fattened in the co, Like their 
progenitors, they are polled, and rather small-sized, 
They are betted suited than the Galloways for the 
dairy, being excellent&milkers. ‘The produce of 
butier is not, however, supposed tu he in propor+ 
tion to the milk, though it is also very consider- 
able, Stock of sheep about 508800,” Warrens 
were furmerly numerous in the sandy district, but 
they are now much diminished, Property much 
divided; a good deal in the hands of respectable 
yeomen, who cultivate their own estates, Farms 
generally large, but many small, They are usu- 
ally let on lease for 7 or 14 years. ‘Tenants 
mostly restrained from exceeding 3 corn crops to a 
fallow ; but, in other respects, they are left pretty 
much at liberty. Farm_ buildings indifferent. 
Cottages generally bad. Minerals of no import- 
ance. This co, was formerly celebrated for its 
manufactures, particularly those of wool; but . 
they are now much decayed. Mixed silks and 
worsted stuffs are still, however, manufactured at 
Sudbury, Gainsford, and other places. ‘There is 
a considerable manufacture of stays at Ipswich. 

Suffolk is well watered, being intersected by the 
rivers Orwell, Deben, Ald, Blythe, and Lach, It 
is separated from Essex by the Stour, Suffolk is 
divided into 21 hunds, and 510 pars, It returns 
11 mems. to the H, of C., 4 for the co, 2 
each for the bor. of Bury St. Edmunds, Ipswich, 
and Sudbury; and 1 for the bor. of Eye and con- 







































4,269 for the western division. At the census of 
1861, the-co, had 72,795 inhab. houses, and 335,409 
inhabitants, while in 1841, Suffolk had 64,041 in- 
hab, houses, and 315,073 inhabs. 

SUMATRA, the most W. island of the E. archi- 
pelago, and, next to Borneo, the largest in the KE. 
seas, between lat. 6° N, and 4° S., and the 96th 
and 106th degs. of E. long., separated on the NE, 
from the Malay peninsula by the Straits of Ma- 
lacea, and on the SE. from Java by the Straits of 
Sunda, having E. the sea of Java, and surrounded 
on neagly all other sides by the Indian Ocean. Its 
direction is fram NW. to SK., nearly parallel to 
the Malay peninsula, it being divided by the 
equator into two nearly equal portions. It is of 
an elongated shape, about 1,050 m, in length, and 
has an area variously estimated at from 122,000 
to 128,000 sq. m. Its popnlation has been esti- 
mated, by the best authorities, at about 2,000,000, 
Various mountain chains run through the island 
longitudinally, sometimes in treble or four-fold 
ranges, rising under the equator to 14,000 or 
15,000 ft, in height, and always much nearer to 
the W, than to the E, coast. The KE, half of the 
island is, in fact, almost wholly low, flat, and in- 
tersected by numerous rivers. Some of these, as 
the Palembang, Jambi, Indragir:, and Siak rivers, 
are of considerable size, but they have been 
liitherto little explored by Europeans. The W, 
side of the island 1s also well supplied with water, 
and in the interior are numerous small lakes. 
climate, even in the plains, is not so hot as might 
be expected in a country situated in the midst of 
the torrid zone, The thermometer at midday 
generally fluctuates between $2° and 85° Fahr., 
though it sometimes rises tu 87° or 88°; at sunrise 
it is usually as low as 70°. Dense fogs, thunder 
storms, and _water-spouts, off the coasts, are ver 
frequent. The soil on the W. side of the island, 
which is that best known to Europeans, is a stitf 
reddish clay, and a great proportion of the surface, 
especially towards the 8, is an impervious forest. 
Gold dust, which is very abundant, copper, iron, 
sulphur in the numerous volcanic districts, salt- 
petre, coal of indifferent quality, and naphtha, ap- 
pear to be the chief mineral products. ‘The eopp 
ore is very rich, but, owing to the indolence 
the inhabs,, the mines are little wrought, 
over a very Jimited distri Gold dust is, how- 
ever, an article of considerable traffic, and 
brought by merchants from the interior to the 
sea-coast, wher@#t is bartered for iron, iron tools, 
and the piece goods of the KE. Indies and Europe. 
Among the vegetable products, the most impor- 
taut is pepper, the average produce of which may 
amount, at present, to about 30,000,000 Ibs, a 
year, of which about 21,000,000 are furnished by 
the W,, and 9,000,000 by the E. coast. This 
supply amounts, in fact, to more than all the 
pepper supplied by all the other countries in the 
urid, Nearly the whole of this extensive trade 
is in the hands of foreigners, especially Dutch, 
English, and Americans. But little Sumatra 
pepper gocs to China, 

Alter the capture of the Moluccas by the British, 
in 1796, the nutmeg and clove were introduced at 
, Bencoolen ; and their culture has well succeeded, 
though the quality is very inferior as compared 
with the products of Amboyna and the Banda 
Isles, Camphor is one of the most valuable kinds 
of produce, and the Sumatran camphor sells in 
China for 12 times the price of that of Japan. It 
is the concrete juice of the Dryebulanops cam- 
phora, and a tree of the order Guttifere (whereas 

the Japan camphor is derived from a species of 
laurel), It grows only in the N, part of Sumatra, 
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of N. lat. Itisa stout tree, its trunk sometimes mea- 
suring 6 or7 ft. in diameter. The same tree pro- 
duc under different circumstances, camphor, oil, 
or pitch, which are found in cavities of the trunk, 
not extending the whole length of the tree, but 
in small portions of 1 and 14 ft. long at certain 
distances, ‘The method of discovering the cam- 
phot is, by making a deep incision with a Malay * 
axe, till the camphor is seen: hundreds of trees 
may be thus mutilated before the sought-for tree 
is discovered : when attained, it is felled and cat in 
junks, a fathom long, which are again split, and 
the camphor is found in the heart, occupying a 
space of the thickness of a man’s arm. ‘The pro; 
duce of a middling-sized tree is about 8 Chinese 
catties, or nearly 11 Ibs, ; and ofa large one, double 
the quantity, "(Roxburgh in Asiat, Keseatches, 
xii) Rice is the principal species of grain, It is 
of very different varieties, comprised in the two 
great classes of upland and lowland, the former 
being considered the best, The land destined for - 
its culture is chosen at the approach of the dry 
season; andl as fresh ground is frequently cleared 
for the purpose, the wanton destruction of fine 
timber is immense. The rice is sown at the be- 
ginning of the rains, and ripens in about five 
months from that time, ‘The same spot of low 
ground is, for the most part, used without inter- 
mission for several years, the degree of culture be- 
stowed by turning up the soil, and the over-tlow- 
ing water, preserving its fertility. Fallows occur 
occasionally ; but as occupancy in most parts of 
Sumatra gives the right of property in the Jand, 
they are not very frequent, 

The sawahs, or fields adapted for rice in low and 
wet situations, are prepared by turning into them 
a number of buffaloes ; or in parts where it is less 
permanently moist, the soil is turned up either 
with a wooden instrument between a hoe and a 
pickaxe, or with a plough, While the satvahs are 
in preparation, a small, adjacent, and convenient 
spot of good soil is chosen, in which the seed grain 
‘is sown as thick as it can well lie on the ground ; 
‘and after having grown to the height of several 
hes, it is taken up, in showery weather, and 
splanted to the suak, where holes are made, 
ar or five inches asunder, to receive the plants. 
To the minute care thus bestowed upon the latter, 
Marsden attributes the large proportion of produce 
obtained, which, he says, averages 100, and is 
sometimes as high even as 140 fold, (Marsden’s 
Sumatra, p. 77.) A singular method is adopted 
for separating the grain from the ear. The 
bunches of paddy are spread on mats, and the 
Sumatrans rub out the grain under their feet, 
supporting themselves for the more easy perform 
ance of tlis labour by holding with their hands a 
bamboo, placed horizontally over their heads. As 
an article of trade, Sumatran rice seems to be of a 
more perishable nature than that of most countries, 
the upland rice not being expected to keep longer 
than 12 months, and the lowland showing signs of 
decay after 6, Sago is common in Sumatra, and 
is used occasionally as food, though not an article 
of general use. Millet is cultivated, but in no 
great quantity. The cocoa-nut, betel, bamboo, 
sugar-cane, various palms, and an abundance of 
tropical fruits, are indigenous, The sagar-cane is 
cultivated not for the manufacture of sugar, but 
for the sake of chewing the juicy reed ; and hemp, 
instead of being used for the supply of materiais 
for cordage, furnishes an intoxicating preparation, 
Turmeric, ginger, cassia, indigo, coffee, caout— 
choue, rattans, many scented woods, and in the 
N. benzoin, are among the other principal kinds 
of produce. 
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ox does not appear to be naturalised. The breed 
of horsés is small, but well-made and hardy ; sheep 
algo are small, The hog and goat are both do- 
mestic and wild, Elephants, and many species 
of deer, abound; and tigers of a large and power- 
ful species, the rhinoceros, hippopotamus, orang- 
ontang, and bears are met, with, besides other 
animals in great variety. Around the shores 
extensive coral islands are continually forming ; 
and coral is one of the principal articles of export, 
the other exports being pepper, rice, camphor, and 
other native products, The imports are chiefly 
Indian piece goods, salt, silks, and opium, from 
Hindostan ; coarse porcelain, iron pans, gold 
thread, and many small articles, from China; 
striped cottons, spices, krises, and other weapons, 
‘from Java, Celebes, and the rest of the archipe- 
lago; metals, hardware, cutlery, and broad cloths 
from Europe, 

According to native traditions, Sumatra and the 
adjacent islands have been the original seat of the 
Malay race, the type of which is there met in its 
greatest perfection. ‘The Sumatrans are rather 
below the middle stature ; their bulk is in propor- 
tion ; their limbs are for the most part slight, but 
well shaped, and particularly small at the wrist 
and ankles. Upon the whole they are gracefully 
formed, The women, however, have the prepos- 
terous custom of flattening the noses and compres~ 
sing the heads of children newly born whilst the 
skull ia yet cartilaginous, They likewise pull out 
the ears of infants to make them stand at an angle 
from the head. Their eyes are uniformly dark 
-and clear, and among some, especially the southern 
‘women, bear a strong resemblance to those of the 
Chinese. Their hair is strong, and of a shining 
black, the improvement of both which qualities it 
probably owes, in a great measure, to the early 
and constant use of cocoa-nut gil. ‘Ihe men are 
beardless, and have chins remarkably smovth, the 
cause of which is that the boys, as they approach 
to the age of puberty, rub their chins and upper 
lips with quicklime, and the few hairs which 
afterwards appear are plucked out from time to 
time with tweezers, which they always carry about 
them for that purpose. ‘Uheir complexion is pro- 
perly yellow, wanting the red tinge that consti- 
tutes ‘a tawny or copper colour. ‘I'hey are, in 
general, lighter than the half-breed of the rest of 
India ; those of the superior class, and particularly 
their women of rank, approaching to a great degree 
of faimess, No negro or other distinct race appears 
to occupy the mountainous regions, as in other 
parts of the archipelago; and the personal dif- 
ference between the Malays of the coast and the 
country inhabs, is so little marked, that it requires 
some experience to distinguish the two. 

The original clothing of the Sumatrans is the 
same with that found by navigators among the 
inhabs, of the South Sea Islands, consisting of the 
inner bark of a tree, beaten out to the degree of 
fineness required, some fabrics being nearly equal 
jn softness to the most delicate kid-skin. The 
dress of the men comprises short drawers, a close 
waistcoat with filigree buttons, a robe extending 
sometimes to the knees, a party-coloured scarf, 2 
sash in which the Aris or dagger is stuck, and a 
small turban, or umbrella-hat, while that of the 
women consists of a boddice, or petticoat, reaching 
from the bosom to the feet, a robe with sleeves, 
and sometimes a gauze veil, with various filigree 
omaments, Both sexes file, blacken, and other- 
wise disfigure their teeth; and the great men 
sometimes set theirs in gold, by casing the under 
row with a plate of that metal, 

"WM. cillagne are alwava on the hanks of some 
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bamboo, and on posts, as in other countries of SE. 
Asia. They are, however, much superior to those 
constructed among many other Ultra-Gangetic 
nations. Their furniture is very simple, consisting, 
in the best kind of houses, chiefly of mats of afine 
texture, serving for beds, some low tables, coarse 
earthenware, brass waiters, and iron pans. In 
eating, neither knives. spoons, nor any substitutes 
for them are used. The dict of the Sumatrans is 
mostly vegetable, but they eat the flesh of buffa- 
Joes, goats, and fowls, curried or otherwise dressed. 
In a few species of manufacture, the Sumatrans 
exhibit great skill; such as in working gold and 
silver filigree. This art is conducted with the 
rudest tools. In general they use no bellows, but 
blow the fire with their mouths, through a joint 
of bamboo; and if the quantity of metal to be 
melted is considerable, threa or four persons sit 
round their furnace, which is an old broken Awali, 
or iron pot, and blow together. Yet the manufac- 
tured material is celebrated for its delicacy and 
beauty, not only throughout the E., but in Europe. 
‘They weave silk and cotton cloths for home con- 
sumption, and some of their work is very fine, and 
the patterns prettily fancied. Different kinds of 
earthenware, drises, and fire-arms are made, and it 
is said that formerly cannons were cast at Achin. 
Little skill is, however, commonly shown in 
forging iron, or in carpenters’ work, The Suma- 
trans are wholly strangers to painting and draw- 
ing; their carvings are always grotesque; and 
their proficiency in the exact sciences is very 
limited, Medicine is in the lowest state, being 
entrusted to old people who, in a great measure, 
depend on charms and talismans for the cure of 
diseases, The Sumatrans are fond of music, and 
have many musical instruments, though most 
art of these have been borrowed from the Chinese, 
Their poetry is by no means contemptible, and is 
iuch favoured in point of harmony by the Mala: 
language, the smoothness and sweetness of whicl 
have gained for it the appellation of the Ztalian of 
They write in the Arabic character. 
Sumatra is divided among a number of native 
states, the principal being Menankabowe, in the 
centre of the island, Achin, Siak, Palembang, and 
Lampong. The European settlements, Bencoolen, 
Padang, and others, are on the SW. coast, trench- 
ing on the country of,the Rejangs. Among this 
people the inhabs, of the villages are under the 
jurisdiction of magisterial head-men or dupatis, who 
meet at stated periods and places, in an assembly 
at which the pangeran, or feudal superior, presides, 
‘These pangerans claim despotic sway ; but, like 
the dupatis, have, in fact, little more than a pa- 
triarchal and judicial power. ‘They levy no tax, 
nor seem to have any revenue, other than accrues 
from their determination of cases referred to them 
in appeal from the decisions of the dupatis, And 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the more 
powerful states, the pangerans seem to acknow- 
ledge a kind of vassalage to the sovereigns of the 
latter. The Rejangs are said to be totally without 





religious worship of any kind, though not desti- * 


tute of a belief in supernatural beings. A large 
proportion of the inhabs, of Sumatra are, however; 
Mohammedans. 

Sumatra was first visited by the Portuguese in 
1509, by the Dutch in 1600, and by the English. 
two years afterwards, ‘The latter continued to 
establish factories and form settlements in the 
island, during the 17th century, but principally 
in 1685-6. ‘These settlements,were retained by 


the British till 1825, when they were ceded to the © 


Dutch in exchange for Malacca, 
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excepted, the greatest port in the kingdom for the 
shipment of coal, co. Durham, ward Easington, 
on both sides the Wear, close to its mouth in the 
North Sea; 13 m, NE, Durham, with which cit 
it is connected by railway, and 245 m. NNW. 
London. Pop. of munic, bor. 78,211, and of parl. 
bor. 85,797 in 1861, ‘The parl. bor. comprises, 
along with Sunderland, the townships of Bishop- 
‘Wearmouth and B.-W. Pans on the 8. side of the 
Wear, and those of Monk-Wearmouth, MW. 
Shore, and Southwick, on its N. side; the whole 
including an area of 5,095 acres, Sunderland and 
Bishop-Wearmouth, on the S. side of the river, at 
no distant time, were two distinct towns, at a con- 
siderable distance from each other, All the houses 
in Sunderland appear to be of considerable age ; 
but in Bishop-Wearmouth the intervening space 
has been gradually curtailed, and at last tilled up 
by buildings, so that at present the two form only 
one town, With the exception of one street, in 
whieh there are some respectable houses and shops, 
Sunderland presents the appearance of one mass 
of small houses crowded together, with interstices 
of narrow lanes rather than streets, The popula- 
tion in them is so dense as to give the ap; 
of unhealthiness, as well as absence of cle 
This is not the case in Bishop-Wearmouth : in the 
new part of the town that adjoins Sunderland, 
there are some good streets and excellent. houses, 
and it is in this part that the higher classes of 
inhabitants reside. This town is increasing ra- 
pidly, several new streets have been recently built, 
and others are in course of building. Bishop- 
Wearmouth Pans is a small district running along 
the bank of the river from the parish of Sunder- 
land to nearly as far as the bridge. Its pop, is 
very dense; it contains some glass manufactories 
and iron works for the manufacture of such arti- 
cles as are required for the shipping. Monk-Wear- 
mouth Shore is a large township immediately 
opposite Sunderland, and part of Bishop~Wea 
mouth, and has a dense pop., with but few hous 
or inhabs, of the higher classes. Adjoining Mc 
Wearmouth Shore on the W., and extending for 
some distance along the river, is Southwick, In 
it are some coal pits and a railw: the greater 
part of the township, however, is agricultural, and 
contains very little trading population. Monk- 
Wearmouth lies to the N, of Monk-Wearmouth 
Shore, and does not come down upon the river. 
Its population is almost entirely connected with 
the trade of the port. The carriage communica- 
tion between the portions of the town on the oppo- 
site sides of the river is by the bridge over the 
Wear, the most remarkable object in this part of 
the co, It was constructed between 1793 and 
1796, at an expense of about 33,4007, and consists 
of one magnificent arch, 236 ft. in span, elevated 
in the centre above 100 ft. above high-water mark, 
so that large ships sail under it by merely lower- 
ing their tup-masts. It was disposed of, in 1816, 
bya lottery of 6,000-tickets, at a price of 30.0002. 
‘The parish church of Sunderland is large and 
handsome; its E, end is particularly elegant, the 
altar being placed in a circular recess under a dome. 
St. John’s, built in 1769, is a perpetual curacy. 
Bishop-Wearmouth church has an ancient chancel, 
and an early decorated i. window, but the rest is 
modern. Monk-Wearmouth church has had nearly 
all its ancient features obliterated by modern al- 
terations, though it still possesses a rude Norman 
tower, There are numerous places of worship for 
Dissenters in the town and vicinity, including a 
synagogue. ‘The exchange, a ueat edifice in the 
igh Street, erected in 1814, at a cost of 8,000/., 
comprises commercial, news, and court rooms, ‘The 
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and excise office are among the chief public build- 
ings. The town has a subscription library, a me~ 
chanics’ institute, at which lectures are delivered, 
and several other literary institutions, A school, 
founded and endowed in 1778, educates and clothes 
36 poor girls, and it has also national, Friends’, and 
various inferior schools. A large infirmary occu- 
pies a building raised in 1822, and an almshouse 
for 10 widows or daughters of master mariners was 
founded and endowed in 1820. There are nume- 
rous other almshouses and charities of different 
kinds, The town is lighted with gas, and well 
supplied with water. 

The port, immediately within the river's mouth, 
is formed by two piers, each about 450 yards in 
length, which project one from the §, and one 
from the N, side of the river into the German 
Ocean. At the extremity of the N. pier is a light- 
house, having the lantern elevated 73 ft, above 
the sea at high water: there is also a harbour light 
on the S, pier, which shows during ebb and quarter 
flood. At springs there is from 15 to 17 ft. water 
over the bar, and at neaps from 10 to 12 ft.: the 
channel is close by the N. pier head, A dock of 
6 acres in extent, with a basin, was constructed, 
in 1838, on the N. side of the river; but, owing 
to the collieries being mostly on its §, side, this 
doek did not prove so useful'as had been antici- 
pated, and the river continued to be crowded with 
ships, which at ebb tides were exposed to the risk 
of danger from grounding. ‘To obviate these in- 
conveniences, a new dock, 27} acres in extent, was 
constructed in 1854-56. It has a tidal basin at 
each end, one opening into the river at the town, 
and the other into the sea_at Hendon Bay, about 
1m. SE, from the town. Both docks are capable 
of holding up to 500 sail, in 8 to 4 fathoms of 
water. ‘The staple businesses of the town are the 
building of ships and the shipment of coal, The 
former is carried on to a great extent. On the Ist 
of January, 1864, there belonged to the port. 112 
sailing vessels under 50 tons, of an aggregate bur- 
then of 3,375 tons, and 808 sailing vessels above 
50 tons, of an agerepate burthen of 218,554 tons, 
At the same time there were 89 steamers, of a 
total burthen of 15,148 tons, The gross amount 
of customs’ revenue, in 1863, was 86,3862, Sail- 
cloth, chain cables, glass, and earthenware are ex 
tensively manufactured in the town, and these, 
h lime, grindstones, and wrought marble con- 
stitute, next to coal, the principal articles of 
export. ‘The adjacent village of Deptford, on 
the Wear, has a large rope-factory wrought by 
steam, 

Under the Municipal Reform Act, the bor, is 
divided into 7 wards, and is governed by a mayor, 
13 aldermen, and 42 councillors, Sunderland 
had no voice in the legislature till the Reform Act 
conferred on it the privilege of sending 2 mems. 
to the H. of C. Reg. electors, 2,781 in 1865. It 
has a commission of the peace, a county court, and 
weekly sessions, besides courts leet and baronial 
Uy the Bishop of Durham, Market-day, Saturday, 
and for cattle every other Tuesday, “Fairs, May 
11 and 12, Oct. 12 and 18, for cattle, 

SUPERIOR (LAKE), the most westerly and 
most extensive of the great lakes of the St. Law- 
rence basin, in N. America, being the largest ex- 
isting body of fresh water, It is of a triangular 
form, extending between lat, 46° 30’ and 49° N,, 
and long. 85° and 92°20’ W. Its Iength, E. to 
W., is about 360 m., with a mean breadth of about 
80 m., 80 that its area may be taken at about 
28,600 sq. m. Its mean depth is estimated at 900 
ft., and the height of its surface at about 640 ft, 
above the Atlantic. It receives upwards of 50 
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St, Louis, which enters at its SW. extremity, and 
the Riviére au Grand Portage, During the melt- 
ing of the snow, these and the other rivers sweep 
into the lake vast quantities of sand, boulder stones, 
and drift timber. It discharges itself at its E, ex- 
tremity inte Lakes Huron and Michigan, by the 
river and falls of St. Mary. This lake embosoms 
many large and well-wooded islands, the chief of 
which is Iste Royal, The country on the N. and 
F. is represented as a mountainous embankment 
of rock, from 200 to 1,500 ft, in height; the cli- 
mate unfavourable, and the vegetation slow and 
scanty. Upon the §. the land is also high, gene- 
rally sandy, sterile, and the coast dangerous, sutb- 
ject to storms and sudden transitions of tempera- 
‘ture, and to fogs and mists, ‘The mean heat in 
June and July is about 65° Fah., but a frightful 
Winter prevails for nine months of the year. The 
Chippeway Indians inhabiting the shores are poor 
and miserable, depending for subsistence chiefly 
upon the fish of the lake, and the wild rice of the 
adjacent savannahs. But, notwithstanding these 
unfavourable circumstances, the harbours of Grand 
Isle and Chegoimagon Bay, on the S. coast, are 
exccllent, and the lake is now navigated by steam- 
boats and sailing vessels equal to the craft navi- 
gating the lower lakes, The Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany have several stations round the coasts of this 
jake, 

SURAT, a large town of Hindostan, cap. prov. 
of Gujrat, and of the British distr. of its own name, 
under the presid, Bombay, on the Taptee, about 
20 m. above its mouth, in the Gulf of Cambay, 
and 128m. N, by E, Bombay, Pop, 183,544 in 
4958. The town is about 6m, in circ. shaped 
like a bow, the chord, formed by the Taptec, 
jhaving, near its centre, @ small castle garrisoned 
by a few sepoys and Europeans. On other sides 
the town is surrounded by a wall flanked with 
semicircular towers. Without the wall ate some 
yood European houses, formerly occupied by the 
Trench, but now the residences of the English 
officers: the houses within the town are very 
juferior, consisting only of timber frames filled 
up with bricks, their upper stories projecting over 
each other, The streets, also, are narrow and 
irregular, Surat has an English church and an 
English school, with numerous Hindoo schools, 
and a large European cemetery, containing the 
tomb of Sir G. Oxendon, one of the earliest go- 
vernors of British India, The most remarkable 
Juilding or institution is a hospital for sick ani- 
qals similar to that at Baroach. During the last 
century this hospital contained horses, mules, 
oxen, sheep, goats, monkeys, poultry, pigeons, 
and a variety of birds; also an aged tortoise, 
which was known to have been there 75 yea 
‘The most extraordinary ward was that appro- 
priated for rats, mice, bugs, and other noxious 
yernnin, for whom suitable food was provided. 








Surat had formerly a large trade in all kinds of | 


Eastern produce, but this has greatly declined, 
und its exports consist principally of cotton wool, 
which is sent in large quantities to Bombay, 
Most part of the old manufactures of Surat, ex- 
cept kincobs and shawls, for which there is little 
demand, have been superseded by those of Great 
Britain, and the greater number of the native 
merchants have become poor. Among the traders, 
however, are numerous Parsees, the descendants 
of those ‘expelled from Persia by the Mohamme- 
dans, who have the reputation of being wealthy. 
Vessels of 30 or 40 tons may come up to Surat, 
but those of greater size’ must lie about 15 m. 
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of a board of customs, a cirenit court, and of the 
Sudder Adawlut, or chief tribunal for the entire 
presid, of Bombay. It is supposed to be one of the 
most ancient cities of Hindostan, being mentioned 
in some of the earliest records. The English fac- 
tory, founded here in 1615, was the first mercan- 
tile establishment of the E, I. Company in the 
Mogul dominions, and continued te be the chief 
British station in India till Bombay became the 
seat of supreme authority, in 1687. 

SURINAM. See Gurana (Durem). 

SURREY, a co, of England, which, though 
inland, enjoys, from its being skirted on the N. 
by the Thames, most of the advantages of a 
maritime co. It has to the N. Middlesex, and a 
small part of Bucks, from both of which it is 
separated by the Thames; on the E. it is bounded 
by Kent, on the S. by Sussex, and on the W. by 
Hampshire and Berks, It comprises ali that por- 
tion of the metropolis to the S, of the Thames, 
and is thus, in fact, a metropolitan co. Area, 748 
sq. m., or 478,792 acres, of which about 400,000 
are arable, meadow, and pasture. With the ex- 
ception of the Weald, the surface consists of 
alternate hill and dale. Some of the hills rise 
to a considerable height, affording highly diver- 
ified and beautiful prospects. The soil comprises 
every variety, from the richest loam to the poorest 
moor. There are three portions, the soils o which 
are particularly well defined ; viz. Ist, the Weald, 
occupying all the S. part of the co, from Crow- 
hurst to Haslemere; 2ndiy, tle sandy loam dis- 
trict, lying between the eald and the downs ; 
and, 8rdly, the downs, or chalk land, occupying 
the whole E. side of the co. from Croydon to 
‘Tilsey, but gradually decreasing W., till at Farn- 
ham. on the border of Hants, it is reduced to 
a narrow strip. To the NE. of the downs, be- 
tween them and the Thames, there is a great 
variety of soil, partly consisting of strong dark 
elay, and partly of sandy loam. In the NW, and 
SW. parts of the co., but especially the former, 
there are very extensive tracts of heath and 
moorish ground, and smaller tracts of the same 
kind are met with in varions other places, On 
the whole, however, the co, may be said to be 
of an average degree of fertility. Climate good 
and, owing to the variety of surface, the abun- 
dance of wood, ang its contiguity to the metro- 
polis, it_is one of Whe most desirable counties in 
England for a residence. A large proportion of 
Surrey is in tillage; but agriculturo, speaking 
generally, is in a backward state, and two, or 
even more, white crops not unfrequently follow 
in succession, On the rich friable calcareous 
loams between Croydon and Epsom, 6 quarters of 
wheat an acre are not unfrequently reaped; and 
on the rich sandy loams near Godalming, 5 quar- 
ters is no uncommon crop; but on the poorer soils, 
and in the Weald, the produce seldom exceeds 
from 24 to 3 quarters, ‘The turnip culture was 
introduced into Surrey sooner than into any other 
English co. ; but even at present turnips are but 
seldom drilled; their management is but imper- 
fectly understood, and tares are generally pre- 
ferred by the Surrey farmers to any other species 
of green crop. *Turnwrist ploughs are used in 
many quarters. but the swing plough is most com- 
mon, Lime is extensively used as manure, and 
the application of salt for that purpose is daily 
becoming more general, Hops are raised in 
considerable quantities, and those grown in the 
neighbourhood of Farnham are preferred to most 
others. Peppermint, lavender, wormwood, and 
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the Thames, is appropriated to the production of 
asparagus and other vegetables for the London 
market, There is no peculiar breed of cattle in 
Surrey, but the short horns and the Sussex breed 
are the most prevalent, A considerable number 
of sheep are kept, principally on the down-land. 
Large numbers of hogs are fed; they consist prin- 
cipall of the Berkshire and Chinese varieties. 
The Dorking breed of fowls is in high estimation ; 
they are: large, handsome, perfectly white, and 
are distinguished by having six claws to each 
foot. There are no very large estates in Surrey. 
Farms of all sizes: the largest are on the down- 
Jands, and the smallest in the Weald; but, at an 
average of the co., the size of farms is not sup- 
posed to exceed 170 acres, They are commonly 
held under leases for 7, 14, or 21 years; but 
the vicious customs that prevail as to entry 
defeat the advantages that might otherwise have 
resulted from this tenure. In the Weald the 
farm-houses are mean and ruinous, but they are 
better in other places. Cottages good, and fre- 
quently ornamented with vines and flowers. 
There is a great deal of valuable timber and 
coppice wood in Surrey, particularly in the 
Weald, Large quantities of fuller’s earth are dug 
up in various places, and there are also excellent 
quarries of freestone and limestone. Except in 
so far as it is connected with the metropolis, 
Surrey has few manufactures, and those of little 
or no importance. Besides the Thames, it is 
watered by the Wey, the Mole, and the Wandle; 
and it is traversed by the Surrey and Croydon 
canals, and by a great many railways. ‘Turn- 
pike roads good, bat cross roads, particularly in 
the Weald, very indifferent. It contains [3 hun- 
dreds, exc. of the bors. of Southwark and Lam- 
beth, and the town of Guildford, and is divided 
into 142 pars. It returns 11 mems, to the H. 
of C., viz, 4 for the co., 2 for the bor. of Guild- 
ford, 1 for the bor, of Reigate, 2 for Lambeth, and 
2 for the bor. of Southwark. Registered electors 
for the co, 13,995 in 1865, being 9,913 for the 
eastern, and 4,082 for the western division. At 
the census of 1861, the co. had 130,362 inhab, 
houses, and 853,012 inhabitants, of whom 579,748 
belonged to the metropolitan, and 273,264 to the 
extra-metropolitan district, ‘The gross annual 
value of real property assessed to income tax, 
in 1862, amounted to 1424,5461. in the Eastern, 
and 376,0872. in the western divisi 

SUSSEX, a marit. co, of England, on 
coast, having N, and NE. Surrey and Kent; S. 
and SE. the English Channel; and W. Hants, 
Area, 1,461 sq. miles, or 936,911 acres, Surface 
and soil various, A ridge of chalk hills, to whieh 
(though in strictness appticable only to a part) 
the term South Downs ts usually applied, rans 
through the co. from South Harting and Miland 
Chapel, on the confines of Hants, to Beachy Head, 
where it terminates in high precipitous cliffs. 
‘Their N. declivity is rather steep, but that on the 
S. is gently sloping. The soil on the South 
Downs is generally a light hazelly mould, on a 
substratum of loose chalk. On the S. side of this 
range, along the coast from Emsworth, gradualiy 
decreasing to near Brighton, there is a considerable 
extent of fine, rich, loamy land. To the N. of the 
South Downs is the extensive tract called the 
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E. parts of the co., in what is called Pevensey 
Level, and near Winchelsea, are considerable 
tracts of very fine, deep, marsh land, ,Climate 
mild, dry, and carly. A large extent of Sussex is 
under the plough, but husbandry is in a backward 
condition, Crops principally cultivated, wheat, 
oats, and barley; and, on all the light lands, 
turnips are extensively grown, Great quantities 
of hops are raised, particularly in the eastern parts 
of the country. Sussex is deservedly celebrated 
for its breeds of cattle and sheep, each being 
about the very best of its kind. The oxen are of 
adeep red colour, and have tapering tarned-up 
homs; they fatten easily, produce excellent. beef, 
aud are not inferior to any other breed in fick 
labour, The greater part of the tillage in the 
Weald is performed by ox-teams. ‘The native 
cattle do not, however, answer for the dairy. The 
peculiar breed of sheep belonging to the co, is 
called the South Down, from its being found in 
the greatest perfection on the South Down Chalk 
Hills. The breed is now widely diffused; but, 
owing to the extension of tillage on the Downs, 
and the increase in the size of the animal, and the 
weight of the Heece, neither the mutton nor the 
wool is supposed to be so goud as formerly. Total 
stock of sheep estimated at nearly 900,000, 
Sussex has been celebrated, from the remotest 
period, for the abundance and excellence of its 
timber; and in these respects it continues to be 
decidedly superior to every other English co. Oak 
is the principal timber of ‘the Weald, but in other 
parts beech is most prevalent. ‘Io the abundance 
of wood is principally to be ascribed the cireum- 
stance of Sussex being formerly distinguished for 
the number of its iron works ; but sinee pit-coal 
began to be generally employed in the smelting 
and refining of iron, these have been wholly aban- 
doned, as well as those that were formerly esta- 
blished in Kent, Property much divided.” Avo- 
rage size of farms in the Weald 100 acres; in the 
Downs, from 1,200 to 2,000 acres, A great propor- 
tion of the farms held by tenants at will; and 
owing to injurious customs as to entry, a large part 
of the capital of the tenant is swallowed up in the 
payments he is compelled to make, so that much 
of the land is very insufficiently stocked. Offices 
invariably thatched and weather-boarded, Manu- 
factures of little importance. Lronstone, fuller’s 
earth, limestone, and sandstone are all met with, 
The rivers are of no great magnitude. The prin- 
cipal is the Arun. It communicates by a canal 
with Langport harbour on the W., and with the 
Wey and the Thames on the N. In the Weald 
there are several ponds in which freshwater fish 
are fed for the London markets. Sussex is divided 
into 6 rapes, and these again into 65 hundreds, and 
contains 310 parishes, It returns 18 mems, to the 
H. of C.; viz. 4 for the co.; 2 for the city of 
Chichester; 2 each for the bors, of Brighton, 
Lewes, Hastings, and Shoreham; and 1 each for 
Arundel, Horsham, Midhurst, and Rye and Win- 
chelsea, Registered electors for the co, 9,277 in 
1865, being for the eastern, and 2,607 for the 
western division, At the census of 1861, the co, 
had 65,578 inhab, houses, and 366,836 inhabitants, 
‘The gros annual value of real property assessed 
to income-tax, in 1862, was 685,5247, for the 
eastern, and 365,8442. for the western division of 






Weald of Sussex, uniting on the E. with the Weald } Susse: 


of Kent, and stretching as far W. as Petworth. 
The soil of the Weald is similar to that of the 
Weald of Kent; being, for the most part, a stiff 
tanacious clay, with occasional sandy and gravelly 
patches intermixed. It is thickly covered with 
oak wood; and, when viewed from the South 


x, : 
SUTHERLAND, a marit. co of Scotland, oceu- 
pying the NW. angle of the country, bas on the 
N, and W. the Atlantic, E, the co, Caithness 
and the Moray Frith, and 8. the Frith of Dornoch, 
Ross, and Cromarty.” It contains 1,152,640 acres, 
of which 80,080 are under water. The aspect of 
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savage. The E. shore has a small fringe of good 
arable land; but the rest of the surface is rugged 
and mountainous, being, however, interspersed 
with various narrow straths, or glens, and some 
considerable lakes and morasses. Sutherland, like 
the other Highland cos., was, till recently, occu- 
pied by native tenants, similar in all respects to 
those of Ross, These, however, have, for the most 
part, been recently remoyed either to vill: on. 
the coast, or have emigrated; and the lands have 
been divided into extensive sheep farms, furnished 
with excellent houses and offices, The native 
breed of cattle is small, but when crossed by those 
of Argyle and Skye, it is said to be equal to any 
that the Highlands can produce, Galloways, and 
other varieties, have also been introduced. Owing 
to the extraordinary extension of sheep farming 
in this co., the stock of cattle has been diminished 
in a still greater legree than in Ross; but sheep 
being much better suited to the country, the 
change has been, both locally and in a public point 
of view, highly advantageous ; vast tracts having 
been, through its means, coupled with a very ex- 
tensive drainage, rendered considerably produc- 
tive, that were formerly almost useless. Cheviots 
are found to thrive remarkably well in almost all 
parts of Sutherland. About 40,000 sheep and 
180,000 fleeces are said to be annually sent to the 
S. from this co, Four-fifths of the co. belong to 
the duke of Sutherland, who has expended vast 
sums in the formation of roads and inns, the 
building of bridges, piers, farm-houses, and vil- 
Jages, and other expensive and substantial im- 
rovements. ‘lhe fringe of arable laud along the 
3. coast has been divided into moderate-sized 
farms, well inclosed and drained, and presenting 
as gooda specimen of the improved turnip hus- 
bandry as is to be found in any part of the island. 
No where, indeed, in Scotland have improvements 
been attempted on a greater scale, or prosecuted 
with more zeal, skill, and success, than in this re- 
mote co, Sutherland has three preat deer forests; 
and ptarmigan, grouse, and blackcock. and alpine 
hares are abundant, _ Limestone and freestone 
are met with, The herring fishery is carried on 
with spirit and success, both on the N. and W. 
coasts, but principally from ISelmsdale, Principal 
rivers, Oickel, Fleet, Bosa, and Llelmsdale, It 
contains 13 pars., but no considerable town, The 
pop., in 1862, was 25,246, living in 4,926 houses. 
Regist. electors, 181 in 1865," The old valued 
rent was 2,2662, and the new valuation, 57,3392, for 
1864-68. 
SUTTON COLDFIELD, a market town and 
par, of England, co. Warwick, hind, Hemlingford, 
on the road from Birmingham to Lichfield, 6 m. 
NNE. Birmingham, Area of par, 13,030 acres. 
Pop. 4,062 ia 1861. The town, on an acclivity, 
in a bleak situation, consists principally of one 
long street, Houses good, and the inhabs, well 
supplied with water, ‘The par. church, an edifice 
of the 13th century, has a statue of Vesey, bishop 
of Exeter in the time of Henry VILL, a native 
and a great benefactor of the town, A flourishing 
free school, founded by Vesey, and national schools, 
aimshouses, and several other charitable endow- 
ments, exist at Sutton. The inhabs, are princi- 
pally employed in the manufacture of Birminghara 
goods. The town, which is of great antiquity, 
was chartered by Henry VIII., under a warden, 
10 aldermen, and 2 justices, The corporation had 
various: privileges, which have since become void : 
petty sessions are, however, still held quarterly. 

















Markets on Mondays: fairs, Trinity Monday an 
Nov. 8, for sheep and cattle. 
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W. Norwich, Area of par, 8,130 acres, Pop. 
3,559 in 1861. ‘The town is finely situated on 
rising ground, and is well built. The par. church 
isa spacious and handsome structure, chiefly in 
the perpendicular style, with a lofty nave, the 
vaulted roof of which is richly adorned with 
figures carved in Irish oak; it has a well-pro- 
portioned tower, with enriched embrasures and 
pinnacles, some handsome pillars and monuments, 
and curious inscriptions. The living of Swaffham 
with Threxton vicarage and rectory, worth 7381. 
a year, is in the gift of the bishop of Norwich, 
The Friends, Maptists, and Wesleyans have 
meeting-houses, The co. bridewell, and a beautiful 
market-cross, surmounted by a figure of Ceres, 
erécted by Lord Orford, in 1783; ‘a public assom- 
bly room, and a neat theatre, are the other prin- 
cipal public edifices. Swaffham has a free 
grammar and a national school and various alms- 
houses. Quarter-sessions for the co, are held here 
at Midsummer, besides annual courts leet, and 
baron, and weekly petty sessions. Markets, prin- 
cipally for butter, on Saturdays: fairs, May 12th, 
July 21st, and Nov. 3rd, for cattle, sheep, and 
toys. 

SWANSEA, a parl. bor, sea-port, and par. of 
South Wales, co. Glamorgan, hand. Swansea, on. 
the W. bank of the Tawe, at its mouth in the 
Bristol Channel, 34 m. WNW. Cardiff, and 210 
m, W. London by South Wales and Great Western 
railway. Pop. of bor, 41,606 in 1861, The parl. 
bor, includes the par. of St. John Lansamlet and 
the hamlets of Morriston and Clas-Lower on beth 
sides the river, having a total area of about, 5,000 
acres, ‘The compact portion of the town is about 
1m. in length, N. to S., by somewhat more than 
4m. in average breadth, and consists of three or 
four parallel lines of thoroughfares crossed by 
numerous others, It is generally clean and pretty 
well built, and has been of some reputation as a 
wateriug-place, It has an excellent market, at- 
tended by all the neighbouring district, with a 
handsome court-house, im which the assizex, 
quarter and petty sessions are held, an infirmary, 
assembly-rooms, ‘theatre, harbour offices, erected 
in 1860, royal institution for literary and scientific 
purposes, with a good library and museum ; rie- 
chanics’ institution, poor-house, house of cor- 
rection, a dorcas and benevolent socictics, a society 
for prosecuting felons, and a branch of the Bank 
of England, The town is paved, lighted with 
gas, and well supplied with water. The par, 
church is comparatively a modern edifice, with a 
square tower; the living, a vicarage, worth 2912. a 
year, is in the gift of a society, ‘There are, also, 
a gogue, Rom, Cath. and numerous other 
dissenting chapels; and on an elevated site near 
the centre of the town is Swansea Castle, founder 
in 1099, now partially converted into a barracks 
and stores, A free school was founded in the town 
in 1682, but, like many other charities formerly 
established at Swansea, it has become nearly ex- 
tinct, There are, however, several national and 
Lancastrian, and numerous private schools, Swan- 
sea is highly prosperous and inercasing. It owes 
its importance principally to its collieries, and the 
extensive works for the smelting of copper and 
other metals established in its neighbeurhood. 
The latter are upon a very great scale; and, in 
fact, by far the largest part of the copper ore pro- 
duced in Ireland, Cornwall, and other parts of the 
U. K,, as well as in Cuba and Chili, is brought 
here for smelting. Swansea has a very extensive 
trade in the shipping of coal, also two large pot- 
The extensive tidal harbour, below the 
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leaving an entrance 75 yards wide, There is one 
light on the west pier-head. The harbour con- 
tains two floating docks, the north dock and half 
tide basin’of 12 acres extent, and the new docks, 
called the south docks, 8,000 fect long, 300 to 500 
feet wide, and of 13 acres extent, with a half tide 
basin of 4 acres, were constructed in 1858-59, at a 
cost. of 200,002; the whole of the bridges, lock- 
gates, and shipping stages being worked by hy- 
draulic machinery, A canal goes from Swansea to 
Hennoyadd, in Brecknockshire; and two canals 
on the, opposite bank of the river communicate, 
one with the adjacent collieries, and the other 
with the harbour of Neath. ‘There is a tram-road 
to the Mumbles and Oystermouth westward, by 
which coals are taken out, and lime and limestone 
brought in; and tram-roads also connect the dif- 
ferent works and the canals and wharfs. Exclu- 
sive of coal and copper ore, iron ore, limestone, 
clay, rotten stone, tin plates, and timber, are 
brought to Swansea for its own consumption, or 
for exportation inwards or outwards. There be- 
Jonged to the port, on the Ist Jan., 1864, 36 sail- 
ing vessels under 50, and 105 above 40 tons, be- 
sides 19 steamers, of an aggregate burthen of 
1,149 tons, The customs’ revenue amounted to 
8,733/. in 1863, The mun, and parl, bors. are co- 
extensive, The former is divided into two wards, 
and is yoverned by a mayor, six aldermen, and 
eighteen councillors, There was no criminal court 
within the bor, till 1835, but it now has a com- 
mission of the peace and a county court, Swan- 
sea was formerly a contributory bor. to Cardiff, 
the right of voting having been in the burgesses 
by birth, marriage, or ge resident or non-resi- 
dent, It is now joined with Abcravon, Kenfig, 
Loughor and Neath in sending one mem. to the 
H. of C. Registered electors for the entire distr. 
1,920 in 186. It is also a polling-place for the 
co. Markets, Wednesday and Saturday. Fairs, 
second Saturday in May, July 2, Aug, 16, Oct, 8, 
and two following Sacurdays. 

SWEDEN (Sverige), a kingdom of Northern 
Europe, comprising with Norway and Lapland 
the whole ef the Scandinavian peninsula, of which 
it forms the eastern, southern, and most important 
portion ; between lat. 55° 20’ and 69° N., and 
Jong, 119 18 30” and 24° 13’ E., having NE. Rus- 
sian Finland, from which it is separated by the 
Tornea and one of its affluents; FE, and 8, the 
Gulf of Bothnia and the Baltic, SW. the Sound, 
Kattegat, and Skagerrack; and W. and N. Nor- 
way, from which it is for the most part divided 
by the great mountain chain of Scandinavia. 
Length N. to §. 950 m,; average breadth about 
190 m, Area, 170,096 sq.m, Sweden is divided 
into three principal regions, Geetaland (Gothia) in 
the &., extending to about lat, 58° 45’ N.; Sweden 
proper, occupying the centre as far as lat, 60° 40’ 
N.; and Norland. (by far the largest portion), 
comprising the remainder. 

Topography and Mountains,—The Scandinavian 
peninsula rises gradually from the W. coast of the 
Baltic until it reaches its greatest elevation in the 
great mountain chain, usually called the Scandi- 
navian Alps, or Doftrine hills, dividing Sweden 
and Norway. This chain extends from the Sylt- 
fjell in about 63° N, lat. and 12° E. long to the N. 
Cape, in the general direction of NNE. and SSW. 
I differs from the Alps and Pyrenees in not being 
a continued chain of summits, but a succession of 
high table land from 20 m. to 30 m., across, from 
which the culminating points project. The Sylt- 
fjell, the loftiest point on the Swedish frontier, is 
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height. The Helags, within the frontier, has an 
elevation of 6,100 ft. 

Speaking generally, Sweden may be said to be 
a flat country. There are, indeed, some ranges 
of high grounds and detached hills, but, on the 
whole, it is wonderfully level. This is so strikingly 
the case, that all the way from Gottenburg’ to 
Stockholm, by the Orebro road, there is not a 
single hill or declivity till within a few miles of 
the capital, About one-twelfth part of the surface 
of Sweden is 1,900 ft., more than two-fifths 760 ft., 
and seyen-tenths 285 ft. above the level of the 
Baltic, The remainder, consisting chiefly of the 
coasts, is of less elevation, These are, for the 
most part, fenced by numerous rocks and islets. 
The istands of Gothland and (land, in the Baltic, 
belong to Sweden: they are situated opposite the 
SE. shores of the kingdom, and (Eland is sepa- 
tated from the main land by a narrow strait, 
which in one part (opposite Kalmar) is only about 
4 mi. across, 

‘The S. provinces consist chiefly of vast sandy 
plains interspersed with small Iakes and hills, 
which are sometimes bleak and barren, but else- 
where clothed with woods, The central region 
contains extensive plateaux of table land covered 
with forests, The N, part of the kingdum is di- 
versiticd with mountains, deep valleys, and glens, 
alternating with sandy wastes and vast forests, 

It was formerly divided into 18, but is now 
divided into 24 lins, or governments. The sub- 
joined table shows the whole population of cach 
lin, or government, at the end of 1860, with a 
separate statement of the proportion of the num= 
ber of inhabs, in the towns of each government, 











In the wi 

drvamens | stnrite | Teme 
Stockholm .  . «| 121,787 5,674 
Upsala. =. 4. 92,636 10012 
Sodermanland . «| 126,705 12,933 
Ostergithland =. | 240,770 31,685 
Jénkiping . . 2] 171,011 10,530 
Kronaberg . . 5] 152}296 3,229 
Calmar. 2 5. | 221,029 17,979 
iWisby HOLST 5,443 
|; Blekinge 2 117,875 22,536 
Christianstad . . 209,581 8,804 
Malmdhus . .° | 284,430 44,828 
Halland 5. 119,578 9,369 
Giitheborg . 177,299 8,354 
Elfsborg . . . | 269,322 11,733 
Skaraborg 2... | 292/940 11,605 
Wermland . 5 | 247,171 8,934 
Oerebro 2 | BL; 65t 10,785 
Westmland . 2. | 103,300 12,567 
Kopparberg. + 1} 166,949 6,612 
Geffleborg | 136,061 16,417 
Westernorrland . . | 116,669 7,671 
Jomtland . . 61,218 1,496 
Westerbotten 5 81,478 21202 
Norbotten 25} 69,225 8,807 
Total . «| 8,710,197 | 285,085 

















Rivers.— Sweden is extremely well watered. 
Through its N, and central parts twelve large 
rivers flow into the Gulf of Bothnia. The Tornea, 
which has the longest course, runs almost due S. 
for about 290 m.; but the Jargest is the An- 
german, 230 m, in length, so deep that ships of 
600 tons load at Nyland, about 70 m. from the 
sea. Next to these are the Umea, with a course 
of 250 m., and the Windel, 235 m, in length. The 
general direction of the rivers falling into the 
Baltic is NW, to SE. Few of them are of any. 
considerable size, and notwithstanding the gene- 


552 ft. above the level of the sea. The other jrally flat country through which they flow, their 
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inundations occasioned by the melting of the 
snows. Some of them increase 18 or 20 ft. in 
height so rapidly as to carry away large trees, and 
even to detach immense blocks of granite from 
the mountains: still, however the inundations 
occasion little damage, owing to the number of 
Jakes, which serve as so many basins for the re- 
ception of the surplus water, There are, in fact, 
upwards of eighty considerable lakes, occupying 
in the aggregate a very large surface. The prin- 
cipal of these is the Wener, the largest lake in 
Furope, after that of Ladoga, between lat. 58° 22 
and 59° 25’ N., and long. 12° 20’ and 14° 12’ E., 
above 90 m, in length by 56 m, in its greatest 
breadth, 147 ft. above the level of the sea, It re- 
ceives many streams, the only outlet for its waters 
being a channel about 200 yards in width, imme- 
diately below which is the celebrated cataract of 
Trolbeetta, Though in parts very deep, a great 
portion of this lake is so shallow as to render its 
navigation difficult and dangerous, The lake 
next in size is the Wetter, 86 m, in length by 16 
m. in its greatest breadth. It is about. 25 m. SE. 
the Wenar, and 295 ft. above the level of the sea, 
In some places it is 70 fathoms deep : it is often 
agitated by sudden and violent storms. The 
Morlar lake is an inlet of the sea, extending west- 
ward from Stockholm, neay its entrance from the 
Baltic, about 70 m., with a breadth varying from 
2 to 20 m. It is deep and clear, contains some 
hundred islands, and is regularly navigated from 
April to November, The Hjelimar, a lake lying to 
the SW. of the Molar, to which it is united by a 
canal, is 35 m, in length, varying to 15 m. in 
width, 

Climate,—For five or six months of the year the 
surface of the N, parts of the country, from the 
summits of the mountains to the bottoms of the 
valleys, is covered with ice and snow, The rivers 
and lakes are also frozen from October to April. 
In the centraf parts, (he winter seldom lasts more 
than three or four months; and in the §. and W. 
parts, the climate is very similar to that of the N. 
of Germany. In the N. division a great degree of 
heat is experienced during a short period of the 
year, The transition from winter to summer is 
there, also, very rapid, often occurring within the 
space of a few days. i 

On the whole, however, the climate of Sweden 
is much miider than might be expected from its 
high N, lat. The winter is not so cold as in 
countries in the same lat, further to the E., at the 
same time that the mean temperature of the 
summer is but little inferior, The mean annual 
temperature at Petersburg is 37-19 Fahr. ; whereas 
at Stockholm it is 41-939, The advantage on the 
side of Stockholm is chiefly in the six winter 
months, the mean temperature of these being in 
it 294°, and in Petersburg only 219°, During 
the six summer months, the advantage on the side 
of Stockholm amounts to only 2°; and in- July 
and August the temperature is 180° higher in 
Petersburg than in Stockholm. The winter is 
considered by the inhab. as peculiarly pleasant. 
‘The roads are always d and as the winds are 
seldom violent, travelling is both rapid and agree- 
able, the traveller defending himself from the evld 
by warm clothing. The great defect of the climate 
is the occurrence of frosts in Aug, and Sept. by 
which the crops are often injured. Near ‘Tornea, 
at midsummer, the sun is visible during the whole 
night. The longest day at that town is 2U, 
and the shortest 24 hours. At Steckholm, the 
longest day is 18}, and the shortest nearly 6 hours 
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be considered primitive, Granite and gneiss are 
the predominant rocks; but the former is more 
extensively diffused than the second, which is 
found chiefly on the shores of the Baltic, and in 
the S. part of the kingdom. A remarkable geo- 
logical feature, whieh Sweden has in common with 
some parts of N. Germany and Denmark, is the 
presence of a vast number of enormous erratic 
blocks of granite scattered over its surface, es- 
pecially in the central and S. provinces. In the S, 
they are collected in long spits or tongues, rest- 
ing upon the plains, which are quite unconnected 
with them; more to the N. they are scattered in- 
discriminately, and so profusely, that scarcely an 
acre of Jand is without one or more heaps of them, 
They seldom exceed 80 or 40 ft. in height. above 
the surface, and form many islands in the lakes, as 
well as heaps on the plains, There are mountains 
of secondary formation in Jemtland, Nericia, E, 
and W. Gothia, and in the islands of Gothland 
and (Eland. Shelly limestone and chalk are met 
with in Seania, Deposits of oceanic shells are 
found in the country near Uddevalla; but at 
Stockholm, Upsala, Hernosand, and at other places 
on the E. side of the peninsula, the shells dis- 
covered are of the kinds belouging to the Baltic, 
without any mixture of the oceanic, Sweden is 
Tich iu mineral products, Among these are iron, 
the best in Nurope, copper, cobalt, zinc, lead, an- 
timony, gold and silver, alum, nitre, sulpbur, with 
porphyry, marbie, alabaster, limestone, millstone, 
whetstone, asbestos, and potters’ earth, But. the 
only metals that occur in any considerable quantity 
in Sweden, and the ores of which are worth work- 
ing, are iron, copper, and lead; iron being the most 
abundant, and lead the scarcest of the three. 

‘The subjoined table shows the quantities of the 
different kinds of mincrals and’ metals produced in 
Sweden, in each of the years 1861 and 1862. 














! 1801 1862 
Iron Ore from Mines — Centner|10,093,891. 110,106,100 
» Lakeand Bog ,, 215,172 | 878,251) 
Pig «es | 8,884,838 } 4,563,028) 
Cast Goods. 4% 108,115 | °303,170) 
Bar. . «gg | 8,408,368 | 3,016,078) 
Manufactures and 
Stel 2. kg 593,525 | 534,280) 
Silver... Lbs, 2,207 2 
Copper. »Centner| 36,000] 39,011, 
Nickel Copper. 536 578 
Brass. ee kg 3,069} 2,685} 
Copper Work =. wy 10,546 8,322 
Led 2 *» 6,100] 10,409 
Lead Ore 5 2) sm] 
dincOre .  . gD 169,600 | 200,400] 
Cobalt Ore. Lbs. = 21a) 
Sulphur =... Centner| 4,543 4,585) 
jiron, Vitriol 5. 5,200 3,133 
ees 8 + Casks 2,000 2,000 
Copper ,, .  . — . Centner' CS 
‘Red Ochre. 2 gy 1,666 1,781 
» - + + Casks 13,800) 19,303) 
|Alum . ae 6,046 8,312 
‘Porphyry . . Rixdols| 8,700] 9/600] 
‘Marble ¢ ae a 24,108 | 98,126 
(Goal... . . Tons | 235,000] 231,478! 














There is a remarkable deficiency of the more 
valuable products found in secondary formations, 
as coal and salt, The former, indeed, has been 
discovered, and wrought, near Helsinborg, in the 
S. of the kingdom; but it is of very inferior 
quality : there are no salt beds nor brine springs, 
and the waters of the Baltic not being largely im~ 
nated with salt, it is wholly imported. 
etable Products he f of Sweden are 
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and firs, which in the central parts are intermixed 
with ash, willow, linden, and maple; and in the S. 
with oak, beech, and yoke-elm. Few beeches are 
found N, of lat, 57°; ‘oaks are found as far N. as 
Sundswall, ‘The linden is found as far N. as lat. 
619, the hazel as 62°, the cherry and ash as 63°, 
and the general limit of the birch and pine woods 
is lat, 69° 30’, The small dwarf birch, aspen, 
mountain-ash, and dwarf grey alder are found as 
far N. as 70°, but only in the valleys and sheitered 
situations, ‘The walnut and mulberry are almost 
entirely confined to Gotaland; the chesnut is 
very rare, The forests were formerly much neg- 
lected, and there is now in many extensiye dis- 
tricts 'a great deficiency of timber. Indeed, a 


considerable proportion of the firewood required | 


for the consumption of Stockholm is brought from 
Finland, Latterly, however, a great deal more 
attention has been paid to the forests, Those be- 


longing to the state have been placed under the | 


care of a special institution, and very extensive 
plantations of oaks and tirs have been made. The 
power of private proprietors to cut down timber 
was formerly limited; but this restriction no 
longer exists. 
however, and in such parts as have no facilities 
by means of water-carriage, or otherwise, for the 
conveyance of timber to the sea-ports, and are 
distant from mines, there is but little hope that 
the forests will ever become an object of consider- 
able attention. Pears, apples, and plums of all 
kinds, grow in the open air im the S.; but the 


xrape, tig, apricot, and peach do not ripen except | 


mm hot-houses, All kinds of melons are grown, 
currants up to lat, 68° 30’, and gooscberries every- 
where, even as far N, as lat, 70°. The soil is suit- 
able for all kinds of pulse erops. Asparagus re- 
quires hot-beds iti lat, 60° 30’, cabbages cease to 
come to maturity in lat. 64°, earrots and parsnips 
grow to lat, 66° 20’ N,, turnips and potatoes nearly 
to lat, 70°, The yellow beet-root is produced spon- 
taneously ; the red is cultivated. A close sward of 
common grass is rarely seen; but docks, thistles, 
rag-weed, and such roots as infest the land in more 
S. countries are seldom observed, even by the road 
side, or in the most neglected spots. 
Animals,—The most common wild animals are 
the wolf, bear, fox, elk, reindeer, roebuck, glutton, 
ermine, and a species of lynx. The wild boar is 
uow found ouly in the isle of (land. Whales 
and sea-calves are occasionaly found in the Baltic 
and Gulf of Bothnia; and the porpoise (Delphinus 
phocena, Linn.) commits great ravages among 
the fish of those seas. here are few hares, but 
abundance of other kinds of game, ‘The, cock of 
the wood, or capereailzie (Tetrao. urogallus), 
formerly met with in Scotland, and recently i 
troduced into that part of the U, Kingdom, is 
common in the Stockholm markets, whence it is 
sometimes brought to London : though inferior in 
flavour to grouse, it is much larger, sometimes 
weighing from 14 to 16 Ibs, and is altogether a 
very fine species, Partridges are very pleutiful, as 
are woodcucks and web-footed wildfowl, Eagles 
and falcons inhabit the cliffs; the wild swan and 
eider are hunted for their down; and the eggs of 
the latter are highly esteemed. The seas sur- 
rounding Sweden abound with fish; including stur- 
geon, cod, lamprey, rays, soles, turbot, pilchards. 
herrings, and the stremming, a small species of 
herring, which has been latterly very abundant on 
the E. Swedish coasts. Excellent mackerel and 
oysters are found in the Kattegat. ‘The rivers 
and lakes are well supplicd with salmon, pike, 














perch, trout, ecls, and numerous fish of the genus | 


Cyprini. The pike, perch, barbel, and craytish 
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Iu the interior of the country, | 
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and rivers, Many of the fish of this sea appear to 
be of a mixed character, between oceanic fish and 
those of fresh water. 

Agriculture— The soil of Sweden, though mostly 
thin and poor, has been greatly improved by the« 
industry of the inhabs, The coast land is usually 
bare of soil, the naked rock appearing everywhere, 
‘The flat alluvial lands around lake Wener, and in 
the basins and valleys connected with it, consist 
of a harsh crystalline sand, impregnated with iron, 
and not very productive; but on the N, side of the * 
lake, in the neighbourhood of Carlstad, the soil is 
of a superior description, In the country lying 
between the lake Wetter and the Baltic, there are 
some very fertile tracts; and round this lake, and 
the district round Carlstad, especially the latter, 
agriculture has made great advances; the lands 
are well cultivated in lurge farms, and the country 
resembles some parts of the interior of England, 
except that the lands under cultivation are not 
fenced by hedges, but by wooden palings. Of 
the 170,096 sq. m. forming the surface of the 
country, 





Sq. Mica 
Arabic Lands occupy . . . ‘ 3, 

| Meadows and Common Pasturage . 9. 0. 7,385 

| Uncultivated Forest and Mountain Land ', 187,420 
Lakesand Marshes. «see «(22,055 


The agricultural products consist chiefly of rye, 
| barley, oats, maslin (a mixture of barley and oats}, 
| wheat, potatoes, pease, hemp, flax, and almost all 
the fruits and legumes common in W, Europe. In 
the S. rye is the most cultivated; in the N, barley, 
the culture of the latter increasing in proportion 
as we proceed farther towards the pole; but the 
grains of all kinds are generally less nutritious 
than those of the S. of Europe, aud aré more difti- 
cult to preserve, Wheat succeeds as far N, 29,639, 
but does not ripen in W. Bothnia, Oats seldom 
ripen N, of lat, 63° 20’, but barley is grown almost. 
to the limits of the pine weods, in lat. 69° 80’. 
Hops are cultivated up to 62°, tobacco to 62° 30’, 
and flax to nearly 64°... Buckwheat, madder, and 
woad are grown in Scania. In some parts of tho 
S. the produce is eqnal to that of the best culti- 
vated lands in England and Franee, In parts a 
return of 7 for 1 ts obtained; but generally in 
Sweden the proportion does not exceed 4 for J, 
The uncertainty of the climate and the chances of 
early frosts are the greatest obstacles with which 
the agriculturist has to contend ; and some singu- 
lar devices are resorted to, to counteract their 
effects. In Jemtland, for example, the people pile 
up large quantities of wood along the N. side of 
the small patches of land sown with corm, that in 
case the wind should blow from the N, or NE, in 
the evenings of August, they may set them on fire 
to protect the crop from the frosts. It is usual 
also in the S, parts of the country to prevent the 
crop from being injured by frost when in the ear, 
to draw ropes across the heads of the grain, and 
shake off the dew befure sunrise, which, but for 
this, would then be frozen. In the N, potatoes 
supply the deficiency of corn, and are preferred to 
ali other kinds ef food. Tubacco is cultivated near 
Stockholm, but not to any extent, After that of 
Holland, the flax produced in Sweden is probably 
the best in Europe. Hemp is at present net much 
grown, but the government is endeavouring to 
extend its culture, 

‘She whole arable surface of Sweden is divided 
into 66,4414 hemmans of land. The word hem- 
man signifies merely an estate, or homestead, and 
gives no idea of the value or extent of the land, 
some being incomparably larger and more valuabic 
than others. It is, in fact, a fiscal division, for 
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ancient assessments, Originally, however, the 
hemmans belonged, for the most part, to single 
proprietors; but they are now generally divided 
into 8, 4, 8, 16, or more parts, and it is rare for a 
family to possess a hemman entire. Of the 66,4414 
hemmans, 7714 belong to towns, 50,000 to private 
individuals, 359 to the crown, 373 to academies 
and universities, 201 to colleges and schools, 249 
to the church, 204 to hospitals and asylums, 183 
to military schools, 31 to sailors, and 4,045 to the 
army. According to circumstances, the lands are 
subject to a different amount of taxation: of the 
estates belonging to the nobles, 3,462 are wholly 
exempted from all public burdens; and 17,929 
estates, partly belonging to them and partly to 
other privileged parties, enjoy a partial exemption 
from taxation. 

* "The estates that originally belonged to the no- 
bles, but which, since 1810, may be indifferently 
held by nobles or commoners, are exempted from 
the land-tax, and also from the obligation to fur- 
nish a soldier for the army, the nobles themselves 
having been originally bound to personal service 
in the army. The land-tax was fixed at a certain 
amount of produce centuries ago. It can no longer, 
therefore, be fairly regarded as a burden on the 
Jand, the value of which really depends on its nett 
revenue after this fixed charge has been deducted. 
‘There is, however, in Sweden, an assessment of 
5 per cent. laid on the nett annual value of all 
estates, But this, though apparently an equal, is, 
in fact, a very unequal and impolitic tax. inas- 
muuch as it makes no distinction between the income 
derived from the rent of land properly so called, 
and that which is really derived from the capital 
Jaid out on the land, aud as it operates as an ob- 
stacle to improvements. The oceupiers of crown 
Jandg in Sweden have long had, and still have, 
leave to constitute themselves the absolute pro- 
prietors of such lauds, on their paying a sum equal 
to 6 years’ value of the land-tax laid on the land. 
Tt is not, therefore, the amount of the burdens 
falling on the land in Sweden, which are really 
very moderate, but the influence of the 5 per cent, 
assessment in discouraging improvements, and, 
still more, the minute subdivision of the hemmans, 
‘occasioned by the continued division and subdi- 
vision of heritages, in consequence of the law of 
equal partition among the children of a family, 
that are the principal obstacles to improvement. 
Property is, in many instances, divided into such 
minute portions as to be wholly unsusceptible of 
a proper system of cultivation, and the occupiera 
are often in the poorest circumstances, There are 
parcels of land of not more than 40 yds, sq., and 
a Dalecarlian peasant sometimes sells his Janded 
property for 2 or 8 rix-dollars (8s, 6d. to 5s.), the 
registration of the sale costing as much as the 
estate, In some extensive districts there are not, 
at an average, above 14 acres of arable land toa 
farm; and in the district of Carlstad, where farms 
are largest, and agriculture most advanced, the 
average extent of arable land in each farm may 
be taken at about 72 acres. At an average of the 
entire kingdom the arable land may be estimated 
at about 28 acres per farm, (Thomson’s Travels 
in Sweden, p. 426.) 

Bat, notwithstanding these disadvantages, and 
those that originate im its backward climate and 
not very fertile soil, agriculture has made a ve 
material progress in Sweden since 1815, This is 
partly ascribable to the encouragement afforded 

“ by government, and to the establishment of model 
farms, some of which are managed by agriculta- 
rists from Great Britain, One of these, in the 
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about 500 are under the plough. Mr, Stevens, an 
experienced Scotch agriculturist, who recently vi- 
sited Sweden regularly every summer, assisting 
landed proprietors in laying out their estates, and 
putting them under an improved system of man- 
agement, says that ‘Of late years an enthusiasm 
has sprang up for the improvement of agriculture 
among all classes of people not to be equalled in 
any other continental country, This has been 
owing, in a great measure, to the exertions of the 
agriculturat societies established within the pro- 
vinces, and the great interest the landed proprie- 
tors now take in the improvement and manage- 
ment of their estates, [nglish and German works 
on apriculture are studied; improved agricultural 
implements from Great Britain and other countries 
are introduced; and in many parts Scotchmen and 
Germans are scen directing the plough, or con- 
ducting the operations of the field.’ (Bremner, 
ii, 218.) 

‘The best evidence, however, of the improvement 
and extension of agriculture is to be found in the 
fact that, previously to 1820, there was generally 
a large importation of corn into Sweden from 
Dantzic and other parts, whereas that importa- 
tion has now, in ordinary years, wholly ceased, 
and there is, on the contrary, a considerable ex- 
portation, 

Houses in the country in Sweden -are mostly 
constructed of wood, and. are roofed with timber, 
turf, and straw. Gentlemen’s houses, however, 
and houses in towns, are usually covered with 
tiles. Recently, thick coarse paper prepared with 
tar has been used for rooting, and is said to answer 
very well. Slates are very scarce, and there are 
exceedingly few houses in the kingdom roofed 
with slate. 

It is estimated that seren-ninths of the whole 
pop. are employed in agriculture. Masters and 
mistresses are authorised, by an old law, to inflict 
sammary corporal chastisement on their servants, 
with no other limit than that they do not kill or 
maim; but this law has become obsolete, and at 
present the corporal chastisement of servants is 
Tare in Sweden, and they are treated with great 
kindness, The poverty of the soil, and short dura- 
tion of summer, require a great number of hands 
during the season for agricultural employments ; 
but during the remainder of the year they are com- 
paratively idle, Since 1830, the price of agricul- 
tural labour has been about 8d, or 1s, a day in the 
S. and centre of Sweden; but in the it costs. 
1s. 4d.a day. Labour is generally cheaper in 
Sweden than in Nerway, from there being a greater 
number of the agricultural classes who are desti- 
tute of property. Rent is most commonly some 
proportion of the produce, and is usually paid in 
kind, there being but few districts in which it is 
paid in money, “Labourers are frequently paid by 
getting a piece of land, which they cultivate for 
themselves, working on the proprietor's domain 
certain days in the week, 

Mr. Coxe, one of the most trustworthy of tra- 
vellers, gives the following details with respect: to 
the condition of the Swedish peasantry. (Coxe'’s 
Letters, iv. 277-279.) ‘I had frequent opportu- 
nities of observing the customs, manners, and 
food of the peasants. On entering a cottage, I 
usually found all the family employed in carding 
fiax, spinning thread, and in weaving coarse 
linen, or cloth. The peasants are excellent con- 
trivers, and apply the coarsest materials to somer 
useful purpose; they twist ropes from hoe’ 
bristles, horses’ mancs, and bark of trees, and use 
for bridles. ‘Their food principall¥ co 
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cattle, and salt them for the ensujng winter and 
spring. Twice a year they bake bread, in large 
round cakes, which are strung on files of sticks, 
suspended from the ceilings of the cottages: this 
bread is so hard as to be occasionally broken with 
a hatchet, but is not unpleasant. The peasants 
use beer for common drink, and are much addicted 
to malt spirits. In the districts towards the W. 
coasts, and at no great distance inland. tea and 
coffee are not unusually found in the cottages, 
which are procured in great plenty, and at a cheap 
rate from Gottenburg. 

‘The peasants are well clad in strong cloth of 
their own weaving. ‘Their cottages, though buiit 
with wood, and only of one story, are comfortable 
and commodious. ‘The room in which the family 
sleep, is provided with ranges of beds in tiers (if I 
may so express myself) one above the other: on 
the wooden testers of the beds in which the women 
lie, are placed others for the reception of the men, 
to which they ascend by ladders, To a person 
who has just quitted Germany, and been accus- 


tomed to tolerable inns, the Swedish cottages may, } 
perhaps, appear miserable hovels ; but to me, whe } 


had been long used to places of far inferior ac- 
commodation in Russia, they seemed comfortable 
places of reception. ‘Che traveller is able to pro- 
cure many conveniences, and particularly a sepa- 
rate room from “that inhabited by the family, 
which could seldom be obtained in the Polish and 
Russian villages. During my course through 
those two countries, a bed was a phenymenon 
which seldom occurred, excepting in the large 
towns, and, even then, not always completely 
equipped; but the poorest huts of Sweden were 
never deficient in this article of comfort: an evi- 
«dent proof that the Swedish peasants are more 
civilised than those of Poland and Russia.’ 
According to the official returns, Sweden has 
390,000 horses, 1,800,000 heads of horned cattle, 
4,500,000 sheep, and 600,000 hogs. In general, 
all kinds of domestie avimals are inferior. The 
horses are everywhere small. There is a fine 
breed in the Isle of (Eland, not more than 3 or 4 
ft. high: these, however, are rapidly decreasing. 
In the 8, provs., the number of horses, as compared 
with the pop., is much greater than in France, or 
even in England ; there being, it is |, in Scania, 
243 horses to every 4,000 inhabitants, As we 
proceed N., the number of horses diminishes ; 
and in Swedish Lapland they disappear alto- 
gether, their place being supplied by reindeer, of 
which some proprietors possess 1,000 head, In 
Lapland, the reindeer and dog are the only do- 
mestic animals. ‘Swedish black cattle are also 
small; ihe best are those of E, Gothia and Dale- 
carlia; insummer they are driven to the moun- 
tains, where chdlets, similar to those of Switzer- 
larid, are constructed. The sheep-folds are well 
kept, and government has cudeavoured to im- 
yrove the breeds by crosses with those of Spain, 
France, England, and Saxony. Sheep are not 
reared N, of lat, 63°; goats thrive as far as 
lat. 68°, f 
Fisheries form a very considerable branch of in- 
dustry. The herring fishery on the W. and S, 
coast commenced in 1740, about which time 
herrings began to appear in large shoals on the 
coasts, The quantities annuaily taken increased 
until 1798, since which they have decreased; the 
place of the herring being now supplied by the 








atremming, a fish about the size of the sprat, but | 


of much finer flavour, From 1790 to 1796, the 
towns of Gottenburg, Kongelf, and Marstraud dis- 
posed ‘of 1,972,214 barrels salt herrings, and 
961.971 hhds. fish-oil. which fetehed together 
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But, since 1805, the average produce of the fishery 
has not exceeded 2,000 barrels, the herring having, 
in a great measure, abandoned the coasts, The 
stremming is cured like the herring, and is often 
eaten raw out of the pickle; it is extensively used 
in Finland and the N. of Russia, and forms a 
favourite dish even with people of condition, The 
principal stremming fisheries are on the coasts of 
the Gulfs of Finland and Bothnia. The princi-~ 
pal salmon fishery is at Dyefors, on the Klarely, 
a river which fails into the lake Wener. The 
saimon fisheries of Norkopping, Getle, and Her- 
nosand are also very productive. A company 
‘in London employs two packet-boats, with 
wells in the bottom, in trading to Gottenburg 
for lobsters, which are bought there for 3d. or . 
5d. each, 

Mines—The mines of Sweden, though incon- 
siderable as compared with those of this country, 
are a considerable source of national wealth. They 
are principally situated in the central provinces, 
which have no fewer than 261 out of the 586 
mines said to exist in the kingdom. Swedish 
iron is of very superior quality, and that of the 
Danemora mines is especially well fitted for con- 
version into steel; bat, owing to injudicious re- 
strictions and the want of coal, the production in 
Sweden is not as large as it might be otherwise, 
The quantities produced in 1861 and 1862 have 
been already given, under ‘Geology and Minerals,’ 
Fahlun, the chief mine, has long been in a declin- 
ing state, the number of workmen at present em- 
ployed not exceeding 500, The works of this 
mine are conducted entirely by water-power, ant 
are remarkable for their eomnpleteness connected 
with them is a manufactory of sulphuric acid. 
‘The smelting furnaces and iron works are licensed. 
to produce certain quantities, some being as low 
as 50 tons, and others as high as 400 or 500 35 
and some fine bar iron works have licenses for 
1,000 tons each, These licenses are granted by 
the College of Mines. which has a control over 
all iron works and mining operations, The iron 
masters make annual returns of their manufac- 
ture, which must not exceed the privileged or li- 
censed quantity, on pain of the overplus being 
confiscated, 
he college has established courts of mines in 
every district, with supervising officers of various 
ranks, All iron sent to a port of shipment must 
be landed at the public weigh-house, the superin- 
tendant of which is a delegate of the college; so 
that it is impossible for an iron master to send 
more iron to market than his license authorises, 
It is true that sales are made to inland consumers 
at the forges, of which no returns are made out, 
and in so far the licenses are exceeded; but it is 
no} supposed that the quantity so disposed of ex- 
ceeds a few thousand tons a year. Every furnace 
and forge paysa certain annual duty to the crown. 
Its amount is fixed by the college when the license 
is granted; and care is taken not to grant the 
license to any one unless he have the command 
of forests equal to the required supply of charcoal, 
without encroaching on the supply of this mate- 
rial, required for the existing forges in the neigh- 
Lourhood. As the supply of pig-iron is limited to 
the quantity licensed to be made, the college, in 
granting new licenses to bar-iron works, always 
takes into consideration how far this may be done 
without creating a scarcity of pig-iron. Hence 
the erection of new forges depends—Ist, on having 
a supply of charcoal, without encroaching on the 
forests which supply your neighbours; and 2d, on 
the quantity of pig-iron which the college knows 
to be disposable, The courts of the mines decide 
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garding the exceeding of their licenses, an 

to the college lying from their decision, and ulti- 
mately to the king in council, or to the supreme 
court of the kingdom. 

Manugacteres Hoe many ages, Sweden had 
none of any importance; the Hanseatic Towns 
took away its raw materials, and re-exported 
them manufactured to the country: the other 
manufactures were then, as they still are in great 
part, domestic. But about the middle of the 17th 
century, various manufactures, including those of 
glass, starch, brass, pin, silk fabrics, leather, soap, 
steel, and iron articles, besides printing presses 
and asugar refinery, were established: the workers 
in these establishments were mostly from Germany 
and the Low Countries, Sweden has but few 
facilities for the formation of great manufacturing 
establishments; but, owing to the long wiuter 
nights, during which most out-of-door occupations 
are necessarily suspended, she has great. facilities 
for the carrying on of domestic manufactures; and 
the Swedish peasantry not only supply them- 
selves with most descriptions of agricultural im- 
plements and household furniture, but with nearly 
all the coarse woollen, linen, and cotton goods 
required for their ordinary use, No foreign or 
factory-made goods, however cheap, can supersede 
or materially interfere with this domestic manu- 
facture; for, as the people would otherwise be 
idle, its products may literally be said to cost 
them nothing. Several factories have, however, 
been established in Sweden for the production of 
the finer descriptions of weven fabrics, some of 
which have had considerable success, The go- 
vernment of Flfsborg is the grand scat of the 
domestic manufactures of cotton in Sweden, Of 
the woollen manufactures, that of cloth is the 
principal. It is well made, chietly of the wool 
produced in the country; but being principally 
mtended for domestic use, and the cultivators 
making most of what they require, the sale is but 
small, Norkopping and Stockholm are the towns 
in which the largest quantities are made. Foreign 
cloths are prohibited, bat the contraband trade is 
extensive, The manufacture of other woollen 
stuffs is confined to flannels, serges, and bomba- 
zines, which were formerly prohibited, and are 
now imported in considerable quantities, 

The principal glass factory is at Bromeo, in 
Westrogothia, Eskelstuna is the principal seat 
of the hardware and cutlery business, being a 
sort of miniature Sheffield : fire-arms are made in 
it ata factory established by government. The 
quality of Swedish paper has latterly been much 
improved, snd the quantity so much increased, 
that considerable supplies are now sent to Denmark 
and Germany. 

The distillation of corm brandy has been con- 
stantly imercasing since the reign of Gustavus III. 
In 1772, government, in order, as is supposed, 
effectually to suppress drunke:mess, prohibited 
distillation; but, as might have been foreseen, 
the increase of smuggling and clandestine distil- 
lation rendered the prohibition useless, and made 
ithe withdrawn, ‘The Swedes are great consumers 
of ardent spirits, It is well said: ‘Ze Suédois 
est sobre, sur tuus les points, & Pexception de Teau 
de vie, Cette funeste habitude commence des 
Penfance, et doit étre reyardée comme une des 
causes de la dipopulation de la Suede. (Voyage 
de Deux Frangais dans le Nerd de l'Europe, i. 
422.) A porter brewery is established near Got- 
tenburg, but the demand for its produce is very 
limited, not exceeding 5,000 hdds. a year. 

The snbinined table shows the number of the 
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of the articles produced, in. the year 1862, The 
table is compiled after official return. 



































No. of | 
: of No.of | Value of 
Masiaernea |e! Nosef] Work. andes, 
cries 
| pecan UES Z : 
Cloth . . .| 304| 922! 3,204 
j Woollen ana Halt) 71 “eeil ars 
:Cottonand Linen. | 24! 2,485] 1,801 | 5,202,879 | 
rete }| 2) — | 3,757 | 8,388,988 
Salland Tent Cloth; 7) 45/ G40 | 425.426 
Sil ri . . 317 478 023,838 
| Ribbon (Silk) 9| — 2 52,466 
Hosiery he ees 21 | 676,820 
Cotton Printing 2/10) — 60 |, 103,844! 
Dyeing. . «| 470) — | 1,620 | 2,272,066 
| Sugar Refineries . Ww, — 1,051 {12,652,816 
Tobacco and Snnff} 93} — | 2,102 | 5,229,763 
Leather = a 610) — 2,075 | 4,018,076 
Glass 1s) 1} 931 — | Tiaa9 | 13610,082 
Paper 1) 1} a: 1,831 | 2,779,966 
on th aks 193 | 1,268,675 
Poreclain .  .! 2.— 455 860,896 | 
Soap (Hard & Soft), 11) — 89 720,950 
Stearine 6) 4 fw 105 | 487,435 
Mechanical | ; 
Workshops }} 76] — | 2,880 | 3,807,017 
Beor Breweries .| 3) — 17 | 493,494 
Bricks and Tiles .| 64| — | 569 | 400,714 
Tallow Candies «| 15| — 101 | 390,700 
Rope. | RY 195 | B1L 151 
Clocks and Watches Was a9 87,982 
laying Cards | 6] — 5 94,170 
Tapestry & Carpet | 20) — 310 | 9723748 
re | 15) — | 114 | 265,992 
Carriages. w] 2 24 | 264,315, 
{Ineifer Matches ¢| 15) — | 1,010 | 424,883 
Wool, and Linen } 
Yarn Spinning ¢) 9) — 169 | 349,013 
cet laghine “| ol ! 
pemicals . {81 44,500 
:Cork .  . ff | ui 82,750 
Chicory ci — 312 | 142,704 
Other Factories .| 546) 12 | 2,239 | 1,830,041 
1830, 
Total . — . | 2,521 | 4,808 | 80,725 /69,280,94 














Excepting oak timber and hemp, Sweden pus- 
sesses every material necessary for the construc- 
tion of ships, Saltpetre, potash, and tar are 
among the secondary articles of manufacture, 
There are two establishments for the instruction 
of persons intended for trade or manufacture, one 
at Stockholm, and the other at Gottenburg. A 
school for mining is established at Fahlun. Schools, 
where gratuitous instruction is given in naviga- 
tion, have been established in five of the principal 
sea-ports ; and no individual can be appointed 
master or mate of a merchantman without passing 
an examination in some of these schools, and 
receiving a certificate of his ability properly to 
discharge the duties of such situations. 

Trade.—The trade of Sweden, which, from the 
situation of the country, must necessarily be of 
Himited extent, was reduced for a time below even 
its fatural bounds by the policy of the government 
in endeayouring to bolster up manufactures, Lat~ 
terly, however, this system has been relaxed ; and 
the trade and industry of the country have both 
experienced the beneficial influence of the more 
liberal policy that has been adopted. The exports 
consist almost wholly of raw produce, of which 
iron and timber, especially the former, are by far 
the most important articles: next to them are 
copper, alum, corn, tar, and cobalt. The importa “ 
etal se sugar, coffee, and other 
‘ages hake SRT AS ecu sect. Sek e hele 
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ports and exports in each of the years 1860, 1861, 
and 1862 :— 








Years i Imports ‘Exports 

Tix Myat Dre £ Rix Mynt Drs. z 
1860 | 82,469,000 | 4,581,611 | 86,496,000 } 4,805,333 
1861 | 106-570,000 | 5,920,555 | 81,084,000 | 4,504,686 
| 1862 | 98,520,000 | 5,473,333 | 86,638,000 | 4,818,222 
i | 





The foreign trade is principally carried on with 
Great Britain, the United States, Holland, Ham- 
burgh, and Denmark, It principally centres in 
Stockholm and Gottenburg. 

The currency consists almost wholly of paper, 


and though, since 1835, bank notes may be freely ! 
exchanged for paper, there is little or no demand | 


for the latter. The ri2-dollar banco, in which all 


mercantile transactions are carried on, is worth | 


about 20d, sterli the ricks-geld dollar, used as 
the medium of exchange in ordinary transactions, 
being worth two-thirds the former, or 133d, Riz- 
dollars banco are exchanged for rix-dollars specie, 
at the rate of 23 the former for one of the latter, 
and all dollars are di led into 48 skillings. 
The notes in cirewlation vary from 8 skillings to 
500 dollars banco, Such is the prejudice in favour 
of paper money, that, in the small towns and 
remote districts, coins, excepting those of copper, 
to asmall value, are often refused as payment. 

‘fhe Swedish foot= 11684 Eng, in,; the ala= 
2 fect; the fathom =38 ells; the rod=8 cells, 




















Roads, Railways, and Canals.—The main roads | 


to and from Stockholm are generally excellent 
and well kept, but the eross roads are compar:- 
tively neglected. A landholder is bound to keep 
in good repair that part of the public road which 
passes through his possessions; but it is needless 


to say that it is very difficult, to enforce this regu- : 


lation. The system of posting, though affording 


covery facility for the traveller, is onerous on and | 


injurious to the agriculturists. On all the princi- 
pal routes, post-stations are established every 7 or 
10 m, apart, to which the farmers and peasants of 


the district are compelled to furnish horses and a , 


driver to the next post-station, at a very low rate, 
for any traveller who may require them, The 
station-master has the privilege of being the only 
innkeeper out of the towns; but he also is obliged 
to keep horses to perform the same duties as those 
of the farmers on certain days in the week. Severe 
penalties, and even corporal punishment, are in- 
Aicted on the peasantry for any defwult in the ful- 
filment of this duty. 

Within the last few years, various lines of rail- 
way have been constructed in Sweden, ‘The main 
line runs from Stockholm to Gottenburg, with a 


branch to Jénképing and Malmo, opposite Copen- | 


hagen. This line is state property, Various short 
railways in the north have been constructed by 
private companies, The total length of line 
opened in Sweden, on the Ist of January, 1864, 
was 424 Eng, m.: they were constructed at the 
average cost of 42,9072 per m. The number of 
passengers conveyed over these railways, in the 
year 1863, was 996,868. The total receipts, from 
all sources, amounted to 160,5062, and the working 
expenses to 110,0562, leaving a net revenue of 
50,4502, or 1192, per mile. 3 

‘The formation of a system of internal naviga- 
tion that should connect the Kattegat and the 
Baltic, lias long engaged the attention, and ocen- 

ied the efforts, of the people and government of 

weden, Various motives conspired to make 
them embark in this arduous undertaking. The 
Sound, and other channels leading to the Baltic, 
being commanded by the Danes, they were able, 
when at war with the Swedes, greatly to anney 
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the latter by cutting off all communication by sca 
between the E. and W. provs. of the kingdom. 
And hence, with the view partly @f obviating this 
annoyance, and partly of facilitating the convey- 
ance of iron, timber, and other bulky praducts, 
from the interior to the coast, it was determined 
to attempt forming an intemal navigation, by 
means of the river Gotha, and the lakes Wener 
and Wetter, from Gottenburg to Soderkceping on 
the Baltic. The fitst and most diflicult part of this 
enterprise was the perfecting of the communica- 
tion from Gottenburg to the lake Wener, The 
Gotha, which flows from the latter to the former, 
is navigable, through by far the greater part of its 
course, for vessels of considerable burden; but, 
besides other obstacles less difficult to overcome, 
‘the navigation at the point called ‘Trollhetta is 
interrupted by a series of cataracts about 112 ft. in 
height. Owing to the rapidity of the river, and 
the stubborn red granite rocks over which it #ows, 
and by the perpendicular banks of which“it is 
bounded, the attempt to cut a lateral canal, and 
still more to render it directly navigable, presented 
the most formidable obstacles, But, undismayed 
by these, on which it is, indeed, most probable he 
had not sutticiently refiected, Polhem, a native 
engineer, undertook, about the middle of last cen- 
tury, the Herculcan task of constructing locks in 
the channel of the river, and rendering it nayi- 
gable. Whether, however, it was owing to the 
all but insuperable obstacles opposed to such a 
plan, to the defective execution, or deficient 
trength of the works, they were wholly swept 
away, after being considerably advanced, and after 
yast sums had been expended upon them, From 
this period, down to 1798, the undertaking was 
abandoned; but in that year the plan was pro- 
posed, which shouid have been adopted at first, of 
{cutting a lateral canal through the solid fock, 
avout 14 m, from the river, This new enterprise 
was begun under the auspices of a company incor- 

rated in 1794, and was successfully completed 
in 1800, The canal is about 3 m, in length, and - 
bas about 8 ft. water. It has 8 sluices, and 
admits vessels of above 100 tons. In one part it 
s cut through the solid rock to the depth of 72 ft. 
ne expense was a good deal less than might have 
been expected, being only about 80,0002 The 
lake Wener, the navigation of which was thus 
opened with Gottenburg, is, as already seen, very 
large, and is encircled by some of the richest of 
the Swedish provinces, which now possess the ad~ 
vantage of a convenient and ready outlet fur their 
products. 

As soon as the Trollhcetta canal had been com- 
pleted, there could be no room for doubt as to the 
practicability of extending the navigation to Soder- 
keeping. In furtherance of this object the lake 
Wener haa been joined to the lake Wetter by the 
+ Gotha canal, which admits vessels of the same 
size as that of Troilhatta; and the prolongation 
of the navigation to the Baltic from the Wetter, 
partly by two canals of equal magnitude with the 
above, and partly by lakes, is now completed. The 
entire undertaking is called the Gotha Navigation, 
and ranks among the very first of the kind in 
Europe. Besides the above, the canal of Arboga 
unites the lake Hieljmar to the lake Meelar; and, 
since 1819, a canal has been constructed from the 
latter to the Baltic at Sédertelge, The canal of 
Stroemsholm, so called from its passing near the 
castle of that name, has effected a navigable com- 
munication between Dalecarlia and lake Moelar, 

Revenue and Expenditure.—The budget of the 
kingdom is voted for the period of three years. 
The following were the Jeading features of the 
budget for the years 1564-66 — 
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ASNUAL IycoME, 1864-65, 

Rix-dollars 

Rent from Crown, Lands and Fisheries . . 8,447,558 


EXrradRDINARY ANNUAL INCOME. 
ce} : Riz-dollare 
Gross Hevenue, Customs. . . 14,000,000 








» *  Post-office. . . 1,500,900 
4 Stamps. . . 1,300,000 
»  ° “Excise on Brandy 8,400,000 
25,200,000 
Total estimated Income . . . 33,647,358 
27,290,271 


The yearly expenditure, 1864-65, was divided 
under the following heads :— 











Riz-dollars 
Civilist 
Tustice, including Prisos |) + 2'180/570 
Foreign Department... . . _ '479'200 
‘Army and Orduance . . . 1: 9,385,740 
Navy... ee ee 8,834,950 
Civil Administration’ <1 siss7.265, 
Finance (including the Churges) +’, 
of coltccting, Reverie) ne} 8,450,075 
Public Instruction . . 1... 3,624,516 
Superannuation Fund >) 1. 1;194°682 
Total estimated Expenditure . . . 31,237,000 
£6,768°000 





Annual estimated Surplus . . . . 2,410,358 
£522,271 
Through the energetic efforts of King Charles 
XIV,—formerly General Bernadotte—the whole 
public debt of Sweden was liquidated during the 
years 1819 to 1840. Subsequent events, however, 
made the creation of a new debt necessary, the 
firet part of which was contracted in England, in 
1852, to the amount of 450,0002. A further sum 
of 8,000,000 marks, or 185,0007., was borrowed at 
the Hamburg Exchange in the followingtyear; 
and, soon after, a loan of 20,000,000 dollars, for 
the establishment of a system of railways by the 
state, was negotiated by the banking house of 
Johns & Co, Stockholm, at 5% per cent., to be 
repaid in forty years, The latter sum proving 
insufficient for the purpose, another loan of 
25,000,000 was taken up by Swedish capitalists, 
at 5 per cent. interest. The breaking out of the 
commercial crisis of 1857 induced the govern- 
ment to contract a further debt of 12,000,000 
rix-dollars, at 6 per cent., for the relief of distress 
in the mining and manufacturing districts. The 
whole debt of Sweden, at the end of 1862, was 
close upon 50,000,000 rix-dollars, or 11,250,007. 
To this was added, in May, 1864, a new loan 
of 2,223,0002, contracted—at 92—with British 
banking houses, 
Government and Constitution —The government 
is a monarchy, hereditary in the male line, with a 
representative diet, one of the most ancient in 
Europe, ‘The king must be a Lutheran, and his 
person is inviolable. He is assisted by a state 
cil, composed of 10 members, including the 
ers of justice, foreign affairs, war, marine, 
interior, finance, and public worship, and three 
councillors, The army and all foreign relations 
are under the immediate control of the king; but 
he cannot decide on any matter touching any 
other branch of government, without the con- 
currence of the council. He nominates to all 
appointments, both military and civil; concludes 
foreign treaties, declares war, and makes peace: 
and has right to preside in the supreme court, and 
to grant pardons. The princes of the bleod-royal 
are excluded from all civil employments, ‘The dif- 
ferent departments of justice, war, marine, mines, 
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of four separate chambers, consisting respectively 
of deputies from the nobility, clergy, burghers, 
and peasants or cultivators, the latter class having 
acquired the privilege of sending representatives 
towards the end of the 15th century. Since 1820, 
the proprietors of iron works have obtained the 
privilege of sending three deputies to the chamber 
of burghers to watch over their interests, The 
king nominates the presidents or speakers of the 
chambers of nobles, burghers, and peasants; the 
archbishop of Upsal being president, ex officio, of 
the chamber of clergy. The diet is convened 
every sive years, and usually sits for three or four 
months, but occasionally, as in 1840-41, for a 
much longer period. The head of every noble 
family is, by law, 2 member of the chamber of 
nobles; but, notwithstanding that the nobility 
inelude in all about 13,500 individuals, it is but 
seldom that the chamber of nobles is attended by 
above 500 individuals, ‘The clergy have 60 depu- 
ties, the burghers 85, and the peasants generally 
from 140 to 150, chosen by the arrondissements 5 
the deputies for the clergy, burghers, and peasants 
receive salaries during the sitting of the diet from 
their constituents. No new tax or impost can 
be established without the concurrence of the 
diet, nor can any modification of the constitution 
be legally effected without the concurrence of all 
the chambers composing the diet, 

The four chambers deliberate and vote sepa- 
rately ; but all questions must, previously to their 
decision in the chambers, be referred to standing 
committees chosen at the commencement of the 
diet, consisting of an equal number of members 
from each order, In constitutional questions, 
which cannot be decided in the same diet in 
which they are raised, the unanimous consent of 
the four orders is required, but in other matters 
the decision of three orders is valid, When two 
orders are opposed to two, the subject, according 
to its nature, is either dropped, or referred to the 
decigion of a special committee, composed of 80 
members of each order, Differences on minor 
points are adjusted by the committee, to which 
the matter was originally referred, 

In most cases the decrees of the diet must be 
submitted to the king, who has an absolute veto; 
and it is a curious circumstance, peculiar to what 
M. de Pradt called the semi-constitutional govern- 
ment of Sweden, that frequently the king has 
refused his sanction to the resolutions of the diet, 
and the diet has negatived the proposals of the 
king, without occasioning a change of ministry, 
or exciting any deep feeling of animosity én 
either side. The king used his privilege of the 
veto to a great extent in negativing measures 
agreed to by the dict of 1840-41, This anomaly 
is increased by the absolute legislative power, 
which the constitution confers on the king in all 
matters of internal administration and police, in 
regard to which the diet merely presents ad- 
dresses and petitions expressive of their views 
and wishes. 

Previously to the diet held immediately sub- 
sequent to the revolution of 1809, the nobility 
enjoyed several valuable privileges and fiscal im- 
munities. These, however, they then wisely sur- 
rendered, stipulating only for the general freedom 
of trade, externally and internally—a stipulation 
which has not hitherto been fully carried out, 
The division of the diet into separate chambers, 
representing particular orders ef the state, is, 
therefore, less objectionable now than formerly, 
though it, be still necessarily productive of cou- 
siderable inconvenience, 
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dent order of the diet, have interests to suj 
that are in many respects peculiar, and wi 
May sometimes, perhaps, be opposed to those of 
the public, at the same time that they are mostly 
all more or less dependent on the crown, 

The chamber of burghers consists of repre- 
sentatives of the guilds, trades, and corporations 
of the different towns. These, as every body 
knows, are possessed of certain franchises and im- 
tounities which go to obstruct competition, and, 
consequently, to enhance the cost of the articles 
furnished by the privileged class, 

The deputies of the peasants represent by far 
the greater number of the people, though not the 
greater portion of the property of the country; 
and are, themselves, seldom in such circumstances 
as to enable them to act a really independent 
part. And hence, in consequence partly of the 
constitution of the diet, which opposes the great- 
est obstacles to all organic changes, how expe- 
dient soever, and parily to apparent rather than 
real inequalities in. the privileges of the dif. 
ferent orders, a good deal of discontent prevails 
in Sweden. It is, indeed, hardly possible that the 

resent complicated and vicious system should 
Be able to maintain its ground much longer; and 
the best way to avoid the recurrence of another of 
those revolutions so frequent in Swedish history, 
will be to adopt measures for obviating the de- 
fects inherent in the existing political organisa- 
tion of the country, and for making the diet a 
representation, not of class interests, but of the 
intelligence and property of the kingdom, Still, 
however, there can be no doubt, notwithstanding 
the defects in its constitution, that the country 
has made a rapid progress during the last twen! 
years, and that there is every prospect of this 
progress being continued. 

rustice-—The 24 ling are subdivided into 117 
Segderier, or districts, each comprising one or 
more Awrades, or cantons, At the head of ea 
lin is placed a governor, charged with the ci 
and military jurisdiction, and the receipt of the 
revenue. Every canton is under the superinten- 
dence of a linsman, who is the executive officer 
of the administration, and subordinate to a hro- 
nofogde, or kind of sub-prefect, with authori 
over four or five cantons. ‘There are 264 courts 
of original jurisdiction, or hered courts, with a 
judge presiding over each, ‘These courts sit three 
times a year, and 12 peasants are elected by the 
peasantry of each harede, who serve as jurymen 
for two years, There are 3 royal judicial courts; 

iz, at Stockholm, for the upper or N, prov: 




























ing, for the middle; and at Christian- 
stad, in Scania, for the S. provs. ‘The first has, 
subordinate to it, 7 inferior tribunals, the second 
6, and the third 3, These are the highest courts 
of appeal from the inferior tribunals, and have 
alone jurisdiction in all criminal cases affecting 
life or property, as well as in ali affairs above the 
value of 42, The decisions of these courts are 
subject to the review of the supreme court of 
justice, composed of 12 councillors, and presided 
‘over by the minister of justice. There are lag- 
mans’ courts, to which appeal is first made from 
the inferior tribunals, but they are generally 
considered superfluous establishments, Questions 
of divorce are brought before the ecclesiastical 
courts, 

Sweden being almost wholly an agricultural 
country, with but few manufactures, and only 
one large town, and having, also, a constitutional 
government, and a widely diffused system of 
public instruction, it might be expected, & priori, 
that it would exhibit a high state of moral feel- 
ing. and a remarkable paucity of crime. Such. 
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however, is far from being the ease; and though 
there can be no doubt that the representations as 
to the depravity and immoraljtg of the Swedes, 
given by some travellers, arétfar too highly 
coloured, still it must be confessed that, crinie 
and immorality prevail to an extent ‘dasily 
accounted for, gars, 
Army.—The Swedish army comprises three 
different kinds of troops; viz, enlisted soldiers, 
always on pay and duty, indelta soldiers, and the 
conscription, or local militia, The numbers of 
the two first are given in the following table :— 





] Enlisted Troops Indelta Fore 


Horse Guards . 





1,000} Cavalry . . . 7,000 
Artillery... 5,446 | Infantry . ) | 943500 ! 
; Infantry , . 2,200 j 
| Total . . Total, . 39,846 | 








The militia is roughly estimated at about 95,000 
men, The indelta system, which is peculiar to 
Sweien, originated with Gustavus Adolphus, was 
permanently established by Charles XI. and has 
continued, with some trifling modifications, in 
full operation to the present day, ‘'To understand 
it fully, says a traveller, ‘it must be borne in 
mind that the whole of Sweden is divided into 
military districts or provinces, each of which is 
bound to contribute a certain number of men to 
this branch of the national foree. Each holder of 
as much crown land as forms a hemman is bound 
to provide a man, to whom he assigns a croft, of 
land, with a cottage, cowhouse, and barn, and an 
annual money allowance of about 12 8s., one suit 
of rough clothes, and two pairs of shoes, ‘The 
croft is cultivated by the soldier himself while at 
home; but during his absence on service with the 
army at the annual reviews, oron any government 
employment, it is cultivated by the Iandholder 
for behoof of the family, When the soldier dies, 
his widow and children transfer the house, &c., 
to his successor, whom the landholder, under a 
considerable penalty, is bound to provide within 
three mouths. To furnish a cavalry soldier with 
his horse, &c., two or three hemmans are united ; 
but both in regard to cavairy and infantry, the 
provinces are divided in such a manner that the 
colonel of each regiment shall have his farm (also 
provided in the way just explained) as nearly as 
possible in the centre of the regiment; a captain 
in the centre of his company; and so down, 
through the lowest non-commissioned officers. 
‘The farms occupied by officers are large and valu- 
able. The landholders are bound to transport. 
the men, with their baggage, to the annual re- 
views, and to allow them so much a day for their 
expenses, Government furniskes the uniforms, 
and in time of war gives the men higher pay, 
which is afterwards raised from the landlords, In 
time of peace, these soldiers are turned to excel- 
lent account, by employing them on roads and 
other public works; and, when not required for 
these purposes, they are bound to labour for the 
respective landowners, at the current rate of daily 
wi 3. The number of officers in this corps, as 
indeed in the whole Swedish army, is unusually 
small, there being only one officer to about every 
40 men, while, in France and Austria, there is an 
officer to every 12.’ Sundays are the usual days 
of inspection, 

The militia consists entirely of foot soldiers, 
provided with clothing and arms by the govern- 
ment, The artillery train is composed of about 
220 pieces of various calibre. The chief arsenals 
are at Stockholm, Gottenburge, and Christianstad. 
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The principal fortresses are, Wanas, on the lake 
Wetter; Waxholm, near Stockholm; Carlscrena, 
and Christianstag. In the island of Gothland, 
where there are no lands fit for the maintenance 
of the troops, all the male inhabg. between the 
ages of 20,ang 50 may be called on to take arms 
in defence: 6f: the island, if attacked. 

The annd’l expense to the country of an indelta 


regiment of 1,200 men, amounts to about 8,504, | 


sterling. The whole cost of the army and for- 
tresses, exclusive of the maintenance of the indelta 
troops, is fixed in the budget of 1864-65, above 
given, at 9,585,740 rix-dollars, 

Navy.—The naval force of Sweden consisted, at 
the end of 1863, of 2 screw steamers of the line, 
of 74 and 70 guns and 350 and 300 borse power; 
4 screw frigates, of 10 and 8 guns and 300 and 200 
horse-power ; 8 corvettes, of from 5 to 7 guns, of 
which 4 are steamers; 125 gunboats, of 1 and 2 guns 
and from 60 to 70 horse-power. There were build- 
ing, at that time, 2 screw frigates, 2 paddle-wheet 
steamers for transports, and a number of gunboats. 
‘The permanent seamen at command of the govern- 
ment may amount to about 8,000 men, They are 
maintained in the same way as the indelta troops, 
by assignments of lands, Together with con- 
scripts, the whole naval force may be augmented 
to about 24,000 men, The Swedes are excellent 
sailors, and especially skilful in the management 
of small craft, The chief naval stations are Carl- 
scrona, Stockholm, and Gottenburg. 

Religion. — The religion of the state, and of 
nearly all the inhabs., is the Lutheran; there 
being only about 2,000 Catholics and under 1,000 
Jews, There is one archbishoprie, that of Upsala ; 
and eleven bishoprics, The functions of public 
worship are exercised by about 3,000 ecclesiastics, 








The higher order of the clergy are nominated by | 
se: the 





the king from lists presented by each 
election of curates and others of the inferior orders 
is left to the people at large. The revenues of the 
clergy generally are derived from church lands: 
the bishops receive, iv addition, a tithe on corn, 
and one from the inhabs. of the four or five pars. 
surrounding the episcopal residence, The revenue 
of the archbishop of Upsala does not exceed 8002. 
ayear, ‘The richest bishopric, that of Linkopping, 
is worth about 5601, a year. ‘The bishop of Ler- 
nosand has scarcely 2401, a year. The clergy are 
an important body, All sects are tolerated in 
Sweden, but with this important restriction, that 
Lutherans only can be advanced to any employ- 
ment ander the state. 

The churches are generally well kept, and great 
attention is paid to the outward forms and cere- 
monials of religion, Much more liberatity is shown 
towards Jews in Sweden than in Norway; and 





there are synagogues at Stockholm, Gottenburg, / 


Norkopping, und Carlserona. A dissenting sect 
called Lisere, or readers, has lately become very 
numerous in Lapland and the N. parts of the 
country, ‘In Sweden, generally, says the tra- 


veller before quoted, ‘all kinds of amusements : 


begin the moment that public worship is over: 
in the country, dancing and drinking; in the ca- 
pital and large towns, theatres, equestrian exhibi- 
tions, rope-dancing, balls, ke. In fact, the Swedes 
appear Lo regard the sabbath as terminated with 
the service of the day ; but to atone for shortening 
it so much, they commence its observance, at least 
in the rural parishes, at six o’clock on the Satur- 
day evening. As soon as that hour strikes all 
week-day labour ceases, the whole family clean 
themselves, and the devotions of the evening are 
begun,’ 
Public Instruction—FElementary instruction is 
in avery advanced state in Sweden. Every adult 
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person must give proof of ability to read the 
Scriptures before he can exercise any act of ma- 
| jority; and notwithstanding the dispersion of the 
pop., it is said that there is not one individual in 
1,000 of the adult pop. unable to read. Parents in 
the‘humblest circumstances are all able to give in- 
struction in reading and writing to their children, 
Ne qualification ig reyuired in a teacher by the 
local authorities other than good character, it being 
left to the public to decide as to the capacity of the 
teacher and the merits of his modes of instruction, 

There are two universities, viz. those of Upsala 
and Lund, at either of which the instruction is of 
avery superior description, Subordinate to these 
are the gymmasia, or provincial high schools, in 
which are taught the branches of education neces- 
sary for the students before entering the univer- 
sities, An academy for perfecting the Swedish 
language was founded by Gustavus III, in 1786, 
and a royal academy of sciences originally esta~ 
blished by Linneus, There are special schools 
for the military and naval service, and others of 
history. : 

‘The press is free by Jaw, every man being re- 
sponsible for what he publishes, In 1812, how- 
ever, a temporary power for the seizure of period- 
ical publications was granted by the diet, and has 
been since continued, notwithstanding the. efforts 
to obtain its abolition, 

-Arts,—The arts and sciences have been success- 
fully cultivated in Sweden. Antiquities formed 
the first objects of national research; but their 
study was superseded in the time of Linnwus and 
Scheele by that of natural history and chemistry. 
‘The reign of Gustavus IIT. was the most flourish- 
ing pertod of the arts and literature, The Swedes, 
annually import from 6,000, to 7,0007, worth of 
foreign books, mostly French, English, and Ger- 
man, Among distinguished authors and men of 
science, Sweden has produced an extraordinary 
number of great men, among them Linneus, 
‘Tycho-Wrahe, Scheele, Bergman, Puffendort, and 
Berzelius. The taste of the ancient Scandinavians 
for music appears in the present day to have de- 
scended to ouly the higher and middle classes, 
At Stockholm there is an opera, which, as well as 
the theatre at Gottenburg, is regularly open during 
a part of the year. 

Haces.—With the exception of a few Finns and 
Laplanders, in the more northerly parts of the 
kingdom, the inhabitants of Sweden are wholly of 
Gothie descent, The Finns, however, are supposed 
to have at one time occupied the whole country, 
and to have been driven to the forests and fast- 
nesses of the north by an eruption of Goths, some 
centuries before our era, And, whatever truth 
there may be in this theory, it is, at all eventa, 
certain that, as no irruption of any other tribe has 
taken place into Sweden since the supposed Gothic 
invasion, the blood of the Goths must be found 
| there in a state of comparative purity. ‘The de- 

cription of the Germans given by ‘Tacitus might, 
indeed, be applied to the Swedes of the central 
and southern parts of the kingdom, who are a tall, 
robust, fine race of men, with fair complexions, 
light hair, and blue eyes, ut to the N, of 624° 
or 63° lat., these characteristics begin to disappear, 
light hair becoming uncommon, and the com- 
plexion being frequently brown, and even tawny. 

During the disastrous period from 1800 to 1810 
there was a progressive diminution of the pop, ; 
but since then a great change for the better has 
taken place, 

Historical Notice~The early history of Sweden 
is obscure, and has little interest. The Swedes 
being discontented with their king, Albert of 
Mecklenbure, who had been raised to the throne 
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in 1365, Margaret, saucer of Denmark, styled the 
Semirarnis of the forth, a princess of ‘extraordi- 
Nary talent, availed herself of the opportunity to 
establish her authority in Sweden. in this object 
she was completely successful; and by the famous 
treaty of Calmar, concluded in 1397, the three 
Kingdoms of Denmark, Sweden, and Norway were 
united under the sway of Margaret. But the 
Swedes speedily became dissatisfied with this 
union; and the cruel and tyrannical proceedings 
of Christian II, excited a rebellion that terminated 
in the emancipation of Sweden, The famous 
Gustavus Vasa led the Swedes in their struggle 
for independence. He hoisted the standard of re- 
volt in 1520, and having entered Stockholm in 
triumph, in 1523, was raised by the unanimous 
suffrages of his fellow citizens to the throne. 
Gustavus, who subsequently introduced the Pro- 
testant religion, died in 1560, in the 70th year of 
his age, and the 40th of his reign. Equally great 
as a legislator, a warrior, and a politician, he dis- 
tinguished himself in every station; whether we 
consider his cool intrepidity and enterprising spirit, 
his honest integrity and political foresight, his 
talents for legislation, his attachment to letters 
and encouragement of learning, his affability, and 
his solid and enlightened piety. These great 
qualities, set off by a graceful and majestic person, 
and heightened by the most commanding elv- 

» quence, drew general esteem and admiration ; and 
it may be justly said of him, that the most arbi- 
trary monarch never exercised a more unbounded 
sway over his vassals, than Gustavus possessed from 
the voluntary affection of his free-born subjects, 

Eric, the son and immediate successor of Gus- 
tavus, manifested symptoms of that insanity, 
which, unhappily, has since been exhibited on 
more than one occasion by the princes of the 
house of Vasa, Gustavus Adolphus, grandson of 
Gustavus Vasa, ascended the throne in 1611, 
Under this | prince, who was at once an 
enlightened ruler and the greatest general of his 
time, the glory and power of Sweden atiained to 
a maximum, At the outset of his reign he was 
involved in hostilities with the Russians, the 
Poles, and the Danes, which he terminated with 
the most triumphant success, having acquired 
Ingria and Carelia from the Russians, Livonia 
from the Poles, with sundry valuable territories 
from the Danes. ‘These successes, and his repu- 
tation for ability and disinterestedness, naturally 
made him the leader of the Protestant party, in 
the struggle they had to wage against the power 
and ambition of the house of Austria, And though 
his glorious and successful career was prematurely 
terminated by his death at the battle of Lutzen, 
in 1632, his exertions were mainly instrumental 
in_ bringing about that freedom of religious wor- 
ship, and that equal distribution of power, estab- 
lished by the treaty of Westphalia, 

The success that had attended the arms of 
Sweden under Gustavus, continued to attend them 
under his daughter Christina, who abdicated the 
throne in 1564, and his other successors down to 
Charles XII, who became king in 1697, This 
extraordinary individual, celebrated alike for his 
successful exploits and his reverses, well nigh 
consummated the ruin of Sweden. Inflexible in 
his resclutions, which were inspired by an am- 
bition that was closely allied to madness, the 
success that attended his early campaigns made 
him regard every thing as possible, and precipi- 
tated him into the most extravagant projects, But 
the battle of Pultowa put an end to his career of 
conquest; reduced him to the condition of a 
fugitive; and gave Russia a lasting ascendancy 
over Sweden, Charles XI, and Churles XII, en- 
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Joyed a nearly absolute authority; but-the calami- 
ties entailed on the country by the folly, or rather 
insanity of the latter, led, on thg accession of his 
sister Ulrica Eleonora to the crown, to the enact- 
ing of limitations, by which the royal authority 
was very materially circumscribed. “At aga8,-how- 
ever, again enlarged in 1772. 

Gustavus the IIL, having been assdésindted in 
1792, was succeeded by Gustavus IV. then a 
minor, As soon as this prince had been declared 
major he embroiled himself in hostilities with 
France, from which Sweden certainly had nothing 
to fear, He next engaged in a quixotic contest. 
with Russia; and when the latter -had overrun 
Finland, and was threatening an attack on Stock- 
holm, he had the unparalleled folly to reject. the 
assistance of 10,000 English troops who had arrived 
at Gottenburg. Under these circumstances the 
dethronement of the king became indispensable 
to the safety of the state; and this was effected 
by a bloodless revolution in 1809, when his uncle, 
who took the title of Charles XIII., was raised to 
the throne, Prince Christian of Holstein-Augus- 
tenburg being, at the same time, declared crown 
prince and successor. On the premature death of 
the latter, Marshal Bernadotte, prince of Ponte 
Corvo, was elected successor to the crown by a 
diet held at Orebro in 1810, and having accepted 
the honour, he soon after arrived in Sweden, of 
which he became king on the death of Charles 
XILL. in 1818, 

There can be no question that the revolution 
which brought the house of Bernadotte to Sweden 
has been of vast advantage to that kingdom. The 
taint of insanity in the princes of the house of 
Vasa, even had it been less obvious than in the 
cases of Charles XII, and Gustavus IV., was quite 
sufficient to fustify a change of dynasty, 

SWINEMUNDE, a town of Prussia, in Pome~ 
rania, on the E. coast of the island of Usedom, on 
the middle mouth of the Oder, or rather of the 
lagoon, or haff, which receives it previously to 
ita failing into the sea, ,Pop. 6,452 in 1861, 
Swineminde is the outport of Stettin; all vessels 
destined for the latter, that draw more than 7 
or 8 fi, water, being obliged to load and unload by 
means of lighters at ‘Swinemitnde. Formerly 
there were not more than 7 ft. water over the bar 
at the river's mouth ; but it has recently heen so 
much improved by dredging, and the construction 
of piers, that vessels drawing from 19 to 21 ft, 
water come to the quays of Swinemiinde, and 
its port is now the best on the whole 8, coast of 
the Baltic, 

SWINESHEAD, a par. and market town of 
England, co, Lincoln, in the fens, 6m. WSW. 
Boston, near the East Lincolnshire railway. Area 
of par. 6,100 acres, Pop. of par. 1,903 in 1861, 
The sea formerly reached this town, which had a 
harbour near its present market-place, 

SWINTON, a township of England, co, York, 
W. riding, par. Wath-on-Dearne, 5 m. NNE, Ro- 
therham, on the N, branch of the Midland railway. 
Pop. 3,190 in 1861. Most of the inhabitants are 
employed in manufactures of earthenware, 

SWITZERLAND (an, Helvetia, including part 
of Rhetia), an inland and mountainous country 
of Central Europe, having Germany on the N, 
and E,, Italy on the S., and France on the W. 
Tt lies principally between the 46th and 48th 
degs. of N. lat, and the 6th and 11th of E, long. 
Its greatest length N. and W. is 210 m.; greatest 
breadth N. and $. 140 m,; total area, 15,238 sq.m, 
It is a republic formed by the union of 22 con- 
federated states, or cantons. The census of Dec. 
10, 1860, showed the feliowing population of the 
22 cantons :— 5 
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Physical Geography.—Simond has not inaptly 
remarked, that ‘some idea may be formed of the 
Helvetic geography by comparing the country to 
a large town, of which the valleys are the streets, 
and the mountains groups of contiguous houses.’ 
(Travels in Switzerland, i, 141.) Indeed, by far 
the larger portion of Switzerland consists of moun- 
tains, comprising many of the highest summits of. 
the Alps, ‘There is, however, a considerable ex- 
tent. of flat ground in the NW,, in the cantons of 
Fribourg, Berne, aud Solothurn, The generat dis 
tribution of the great Alpine chains in the § 
aud E, parts of Switzerland has been already 
noticed im the article Ays, and need be only 
brietly indicated here. Two great parallel chains, 
enclosing the Valais, extend between Mount 
Blane, in Savoy, near the SW, boundary of 
Switzerland, and Mount St. Gothard. ‘To ihe 
most southerly of these chains, called the Pennine 
Als belong Mount Rosa, 15,150 ft., and Mo: 
Cervin, or the Matterhorn, 14,836 ft. in heigh 
(Saussure.) To the N. chain, or the Bemese 
Alps, belong the Finsteraarhorn, 14,085 ft., the 
Monch, 13.497 ft, and the Jungfrait, 13,717 ft. in 
height. 1K, of Mount St. Gothard, which may b 
considered the central point of the Swi $s Alps, the 
Rhetian Alps stretch through the Grisons ; while, 
on the N., other chains cover with their ramil 
cations most part of the four Forest cantons ( 
cerne, Schwytz, Unterwalden, and Uri), Among 
the loftiest summits of the Rhewtian Alps are the 
Didiberg, 11,765 ft.; and Muschelhom, 10.807 ft. 
in height. The Alps of the Forest cantons have 
several summits, as the Gallenstock and Suosten- 
hom, the height of which is but. little inferior, 
‘Most of the preceding chains have a general direc- 
tion from SW, to NE, But the direction of the 
main rauges threughout the rest of Switzerland is 
generally towards the N. or NW., which, also, 
corresponds with the general slope of the country. 
In the W., however, beyond the lakes of Neuf- 
chétel aud Bienne, the slope of the surface is 
towards the N The mountaiu-system of this 
part of Switzerland is that of the Jura; a system 
‘composed of several parallel ranges of mountain 
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The great rivers Rhine, Rhone, Inn, Ticino, and 
Doubs {see the names), have their sources in 
Switzerland ; after which the chief river is the 
‘Aur. ‘he Aar (see the article) rises at the foot of 
the Finsteraarhorn, and runs at first F., but after- 
wards NW, through the lakes of Brienz and Thun, 
to about 9 m. W. Berne, when it turns NE., and 
finally falls into the Rhine, near Kiingenau, after 
a course of about 175 m. ‘This river, which drains 
by far the greater part of Switzerland, receives on 
the right the Emmen, Wigger, Sur, Reuss, and 
Limmat, and, on the left, the Simmen, Saane, aud 
Thiele, Unterseen, Thun, Berne, Solothurn, and 
Aarau are on its banks. The Thur aod Sirs, 
tributaries of the Rhine, are the only other streams 
that deserve notice. 

Switzerland has a greater number of lakes than 
any other tract of country of equal extent in Fh 
rope, excepting, perhaps, the grand duchy of Fin- 
land, All these Jakes are navigable, and remark- 
able for the depth and purity of their waters, and 
their great variety of fish. The following is a 
statement showing the area, height of surface 
above the sea level, and greatest ascertained depth 
of the principal Swiss lakes :— 





























Area. Height | Greatest, 

Takes in Sq. Me above Sea} Depth 

Ft. Ft. 

Geneva, orLeman.| 240 | 1,200 | 1,012 

Constance... 200 | 1285 | "964 

Nenfebitel . . «| 90 | Lazn | ano 

Lucerne. . 6 | 43 | Ti 900 

Zurich: 6s, /o~ sae-s|! vs 640 

rs 720 

Brienz. 2 0. Pe 500 

Baga ale? Geis 90 | 4 hao 1,278 

Bienes 2. eo} “400 

Wallenstadt 2. 2) 0 500- 
Sempuchh «6 








The lakes Maggiore anid Lagann af parily al Lugano are partly, also, 
in zerland, A notice of most of these lakes 
will be found in this work under their several 
heads, or those of the different cautons in which 
they are situated, 

Switzerland is almost wholly composed of pri- 
mary and sedimentary rocks: volcanic formations 
are rare. The geological constitution of the 
mountain chains has been already noticed. (ALPS 
and Jura.) The central portion of the Alps con- 
sists of granite, gneiss, porphyry, and other primary 
rocks, inclosed suecessively by transition and se- 
condary formations: the Jura is wholly of a re- 
markable limestone formation, But the region 
between the Alps and the Jura is occupied with a 
peculiar formation of green sandstone, called mo- 
lasse, or nagelfluke, alternating occasionally with 
limestone and grauwacké, which extends through- 
ont all the lower parts of Switzerland into 8. 
Germany. This deposit has been classed with 
those of a tertiary kind, and Brogniart and other 
geologists suspected it to be of a date posterior to 
the formation of the Paris basin, 

The mineral riches of the mountains are but 
little known or explored, a few iron mines in the 
Jura being the only ones that deserve notice, 
‘There are numerous mineral springs, many of 
which are resorted to medicinally; and those at 
Bex, aad others in the canton of Basle, furnish 
considerable quantities of sult, A few insignificant 
coal beds have been met with; but the remaining 
mineral products of any value are mostly contined 
to slate, marble, gypsum, granite, and otber kinds 
of building stone. 

‘The climate is not only dependent on elevation, 
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posure of the valleys. But, on the whole, Swit- 
zerland is a much colder country than its lat, and 


situation in Europe would appear to warrant, ; 
At Berne, the mean annual temp. is about 45° 
and at Geneva (1,200 ft! 


Fah.; at Basle, 46°; 
above the sea), 464° Fah. The climate im the 
Alpine regions is believed by some to have become 
colder in recent times; since the line of perpetual 
snow (which here varies from about 9,36 to 9,600 
ft, above the sea) has certainly descended lower, 
as compared with a former period; the glaciers 
have inereased in mimber; and many tracts are 
now bare, which were formerly covered with forests 
and pasture-grounds, 

‘The vegetable producis of nearly all the dif- 
ferent zones of continental Europe are found in 
Switzerland. The Valais, which la: 
range of vegetation among the Swiss cantons, 
produces, without culture, nearly 2,000 species of 
plants, exclusive of 1,000 exyptogamia, In respect 
of its vegetable products, the country may be 
classed into 7 distinet regions or zones, according 
to its elevation, as follo 
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There are various exceptions to this table, cou- 
sequent ou difference of lat., pusition, and other 
circumstances; but it may be considered as ap- 
plying to the country generally, 

Among the wild animals of Switzerland are the 
bear, woll, lynx, wild boar, chamois, ibex, deer, 
and game of all kinds, the marmot and crmin 
The chamois is becoming scarce, ‘The remarkable 
varicty of the spaniel, so usefal. and the breed of 
which’ is preserved with such care at the hospice 
of St. Bernard, is of Spanish descent, and fre- 
quently attains the height of 2 ft, and the length 
of 6 fi, The birds of prey comprise mimerous 
species of eagles and vultures, one of which latter, 
the lammergeyer (lamb-destroyer), is said to be 
the largest native bird of Europe. 
and carp inhabit the lakes. 
venomous serpent, the Coluber berus; but the in- 
sect tribes are numerous, 

Property and Agriculture, ~ Switzerland is a 
country of small proprietors. An estate of 150 or 
200 acres, belonging toan individual, worth perhaps 
from 904 to 10ud. a year, would be considered large 
everywhere except in the canton of Tessin, or the 
Emueuthal, in Berne, aud a few other districts, 
where local customs exist to preven the too great 
division of property. Except in certain of these 
districts the property of individuals is at their 
death divided In equal shares among their children, 
without resnect to sex or seniority. Ip ecriain 
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cantons, however, as Glarus, landed property can- 
not be left to any one not a direct descendant, 
and, failing such heirs, it becomes the property of 
the government, Indeed, several of the cantons 
and governments, as that of Berne, and the greater 
number of the towns, possess a very great extent 
of landed property, But this is generally appor- 
i tioned in small lots to the different parties having 
right to it, or is depastured in common, Switzer— 
land, int fact, is almost wholly a pastoral conntry : 
little com is produced, and the erops are seanty 
and precarious. Cattle, sheep, and goats constitute 
the chicf riches and dependence of the inhabs. 
There are, generally speaking, no Yarmers; cach 
proprietor farming hig own small portion of land, 
and the mountainous tracts belonging to the dif- 
ferent. communities being depastared in common, 
No foreigners can become possessors of land, not 
can native Jews in several of the cantons, 

Switzerland has been estimated to comprise 
2,250,000 morgen arable land, 900,000 do, land 
in artificial pastures, 120,000 do, vineyards, and 
2,400,006 do. forests. It is only in the canton of 
Thurgau that corn is produced in any considerable 
quantity, and even there the home growth does 
exceed two-thirds the reauired supply, In 
Uri no corn is raised; and_in certain parts of the 
Bernese Oberland wheat is treated as an exotic, 
and trained carcfully over twigs, Rye, oats, and 
barley are prineipally cultivated ; maize, however, 
is grown in some parts in considerable quantities, 
Beans, lentils, potatoes, turnips, pumpkins, flax, 
hemp, woad, madder, poppies, and tobacco are also 
grown, but toan insignificant extent, Vines flourish 
in several of the cantons; as on the shores of the 
lake of Geneva, Vaud, the Valais, Newfchatel, and 
Aargau, ‘The canton of Neufehitel has been esti- 
mated to produce, at an average, about 700,000 
galls., 400,000 of which, at least, are sold in the 
neighbouring cantons, The manufacture of spark- 
ling wine, in imitation of champagne, has of late 
years been on the increase in ‘Neufchatel, and from 
120,000 to 140,000 bottles are now annually ex- 
ported, Along the banks of the Lake of Constance, 
and in the cantons on the Rhine, apple, pear, and. 
cherry orchards are numerous ; and cider, perry, 
kirschwasser, &e. are made in large quantitics, 

‘Vineyard husbandry,’ says Mr. Laing (Notes 
of a Traveller, p, 355), is altagether a garden 
cultivation, in which manual labour, unassisted by 
animal power, scarcely even by the simplest me- 
et L contrivance, does every operations and 
this gives the character to afl their husbandry: 
hand labour is applied to all crops, such as potatoes, 
Indian corn, and even common grain crops,. more 
extensively, both in digging and clearing the land, 
thah with us, is not uncommon to find agri- 
cultural villages without a horse; and all cultiva- 
tion done by the hand, especially where the main 
article of husbandry is either dairy produce or 
that of the vincyard.’ 

Cows, goats, and sheep, as already 
stitute the principal wealth of the Swiss, the in- 
habitants of the manufacturing towns excepted ; 
or, to discriminate more accurately, the goats, in 
a great measure, support the poorer class, while 
the cows supply the cheese, from which the richer 
derive their limited wealth. The Swiss peasant 
is extremely fond of his cow; and (o pass the 
winter without a cow to care for would be to him 
extremely irksome. The cantons of Glarus, the 
| Grisons, Appenzell, Berne, Tessin, and the Valais, 
| are those most distinguished for the extent and 
excellence -of their pastures. With little ex- 
ception, all the land not covered with forests, in 
the cantons of Schwytz and Uri, is used for the 
ecitichan- hE mbit ha, Mtetwa Waeeeces” feces 
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estimated, not by their extent, but by the number 
of cows they will maintain; in the lower Alps 
about $ acres, and in the upper from 10 to 15 
acres, being the usual average allowed to each. 
In several of the W. cantons, these pastures are 
mostly private property; in the E, they com- 
monty belong to the canton, being apportioned 
among the different pars., each having its alp, or 
common pasture, for its cows. Each inhab, is en- 
titled to a share of this pasture from June to 
October, Few individuals, however, have such a 
number of cows as would repay the labour of 
attending them in summer on the mountains, pro- 
perties being ‘in general so small as rarely to be 
able to maintain above five or six cows in winter, 
and usually, indeed, not more than half that 
number. ‘The practice, therefore, is for pars, to 
hire herdsmen and assistants to take care of the 
*eows in summer when on the mountains, and to 
make the cheese. ‘Ihe owners of the cows get credit 
daily for the quantity of milk furnished by th 
cows; and the produce of the sale of cheese at the 
end of the season, the expenses being deducted, i 
divided amonjst them in proportion’ to the total 
quantity of milk fwmished by each, When let, 
the mountain pastures are rented from the middle 
of May to the middle of Sept., the cattle being 
kept in the lowlands during the remaining eight 
months of the year. The term of the lease on 
Which they are let rarely exceeds a summer. Six 
or eight goats, or about four calves, sheep, or 
hogs, are deemed, as to feeding, equivalent to a 
cow}; but a horse is reckoned equal to five or six 
cows, because he roots up the grass, ‘I'he Swiss 
cows are very handsome animals, and so valuable 
that, even in Switzerland, they fetch about 202, 
each. ‘They yield more milk than those of Lom- 
bardy, where they are in great demand, Tn some 








parts of Switzerland, with 40 cows, a cheese of’ 


45 Ibs. may be made daily; and in the vicinity of 
Althorf they make, in the course of 100 da 
from the 20th of June, two cheeses daily of 2: 
each, from the milk of 18 cows. 





Ibs. 
Cheese appears 
to have been an important article of export from 
Switzerland from a remote period, Many varieties 
are made; the most celebrated of which are those 
of Schabzieger (sce GuARUS), and of Neutchatel 








and Gruyére (which see). About 30,000 ewt, 
Gruydre cheese is said to be annually exported ; 
and from the middle of July to Oct., about 300 
horses are employed in transporting Swiss cheeses 
over Mounk Grias. 

The total number of cattle in Switzerland has 
Deen estimated at 800,000, of which 500,000 are 
cows, ‘They are principally of two distinct breed: 
one of large size, with branching horns, mostly in- 
habiting the Jower parts of the country ; and an- 
other called the Oberlander, a small and inferior 
specics, confined chiefly to the Alps. ‘The best cattle 
are those of the Simmenthal, the district of Saanen, 
and the cantons of Fribourg and Solothurn ; the 
Just being especially remarkable for the excellence 
of its oxen, Cows, a8 well as oxen, are employed 
for the plough, ‘The horses, though not hand- 
some, are strong and spirited, and well adapted 
for cavalry and artillery service, for which they 
are exported to France and elsewhere, Asses and 
mules are bred in the 8. cantons, where they are 
mostly used for the conveyance of passengers and 
merchand The stock of sheep is estimated at 
half a million, and of goats at about the same 
number, There are two varieties of sheep, one 
native covered with a coarse white weol; and the 
other a Flemish breed, with fine woul of a dun 
and yellowish colour. But sheep are not a fa- 
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Merinos, has been atall attended to, Hogs are of 
a large but coarse breed, and are principally kept 
in the Forest. canton: 
‘The urgent necessity of possessing fodder for 
the support of the cattle during winter makes the 
collection of grass for hay a work of paramount 
importance. Hence, wherever it is found, it is 
carefully collected; and the peasants, having 
crampons on their shoes, to prevent them slipping, 
gather hay in places inaccessible to cattle, Gra 
not three inches high, is sometimes cut three 
times a year; and in the valleys, the fields are 
shaven as close as a bowling-green, and all the 
inequalities clipt as with a pair of scissors. Jn 
Switzerland, as in Norway, the art of mowing 
seems to be carried to its highest perfection, and 
no where is so rouch skill and attention displayed 
in harvesting com and hay, But arable and 
meadow cultivation are both in a backward state, 
owing principally to the pertinacity with which 
the people reject innovations, and cling to old 
and defective methods of husbandry, On arable 
‘lands fallows take place every 4th or Sth year, 
id the culture of turnips for cattle feeding is un- 
known, Grreat attention is, however, paid to the 
collection of both solid and liquid manure, but 
[they are not very judicionsly employed, ‘The 
‘wages of agricultural labour are low ; but, on the 
whole, the rural pop. may be considered well off. 
The diet of the Swiss consists more of porridge 
than is general in England, and much more milk 
and cheese is consumed, In other respects, wine 
and cider being substituted for beer, the catalogue 
of articles of food is much the same among the 
asantry in both countries, The houses inha- 
ited by the rural pop, are mostly of wood, but 
capacious, and furmshed gencrally with all the 
tarticles required for daily use. ‘he berdsmen 
who tend the cattle in the Alpine pastures are 
lodged in chalets, or rude log huts formed of the 
trunks of pines, and haying rarely any furniture, 
except the necessary dairy utensils. : 
Chamois hunting, fishing in the lakes, and boat 
building employ some of the inhabs, in the inter- 
vals of agricultural industry, but to no great 
extent. A great number of Swiss emigrate to 
foreign countries, where they uct as valets, and 
embark in various trades, especially those of con~ 
fectioners and bakers; always returning, how- 
ever, to spend or invest their gains in their native 
land. ‘The Swiss have also been for centuries the 
condottiert of Europe; and have always been 
ready to barter their blood and bravery, or to 
enter into the military service of any sovereign 
or republic that chose to hire their services, and 
to support any cause, however unprincipled or 
unjust, ‘There were formerly numerous Swiss 
regiments in the service of France and Spain; 
and they are still employed by the Pope. ‘The 
foreign mercenaries are extremely economical ; 
and such of them as survive return home with all 
that they have been able to amass. 
Manufuctures,—Notwithstanding the geogra- 
phical disadvantages of Switzerland, the inhal 
have carried some branches of manufacturing in- 
dustry to a considerable state of advancement, 
Various parts of the country have been noted, 
since the i3th century, for their manufactures ; 
and they are now more extensively carried on 
than ever. Most part of the agricultural inhab. 
are almost wholly occupied during winter at the 
loom, or in other branches of manufacturing in- 
dustry ; and they also engage in them during the 
evenings throughout the year, and when their 
Tittle patch of land does not require their attention, 
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the weavers being furnished with the warp and 
woof by the manufacturers, to whom they return 
the woven goods, A line drawn through Switzer- 
land in a NNE, direction, across the canton of 
Fribourg, and through the Saanex, pretty accurately 
divides the German from the French pop., each 
portion of which presents in its manufactures 
some distinguishing characteristic of its origin. 
Tn the French cantons the manufacture of watches, 
musical boxes, and jewellery are most extensively 
carried on; while cutton and silk fabrics are the 
principal employment of the inhabs. of the E. and 
NE, cantons, In the Grisons, and the Italian 
cantons 8, of the Swiss Alps, there are few, if any, 
manufactures, The principal manufacturing can 
tons of German Switzerland are Appenzell (outer 
Rhodes), St. Gall, Thurgax, Zurich, Aargau, and 
Basle; and in the French part of the country 
those of Geneva and Neufehatel. Appenzell and 
St. Gaul are the principal seats of the cotton 
trade, Raw cotton is imported from England, 
France, Holland, and ‘Trieste; cotton twist of the 
higher numbers being almost wholly brought 
from England. Cotton printing is conducted to 
some extent in Neufehatel, where the quality of 
the water, and perhaps other physical circum- 
stances, conspire to produce brilliant and beatiful 
colonts, in which, indeed, consists the whole 
excellence of the Swiss goods, The census returns 
of 1860 furnish some details as to the number of 
persons engaged in the various manufactures, In. 
the canton of Basle, the manufacture of silk 
tibbons, to the annual value of 1,400,0002, oceupies 
6,000 persons; and in the canton of Zurich silk 
stuffs to the value of 1,600,0002 are made by 
12,000 operatives, The manufacture of watches 
and jewellery in the cantons of Neufchatel, Geneva, 
Vaud, Berne, and Soleure occupies 36,000 work- 
men, who produce annually 500,000 watches— 
three-sevenths of the quantity of gcld and four- 
sevenths of silver—valued at 1,800,000 In the 
cantons of St, Gall and Appenzell, 6,000 workers 
make 400,0002, of embroidery annually. The 
printing and dyeing factories of Glaris turn out 
goods to the yalne of 6,0002 per annum, ‘The 
manufacture of cutton goods occupies upwards of 
1,000,000 spindles, 4,000 looms, and 20,000 ope- 
tatives, besides 38,000 hand-loom weavers, Straw- 
plaiting, in the cantons of Argovia, Lucerne, and 
Basle, employs 30,000 persons, and machine build- 
ing, principally at Zurich, 6,000, Tn many of 
these occupations, agricultural labour is combined 
with factory work, 

The foundation of Swiss manufactures is laid in 
the peculiar distribution of property in the country, 
ani the necessities of the inhab, Most families 
have a small patch of land; but, as its cultivation 
does not occupy half their time, and is besides un- 
able to afford them more than a scanty supply of 
the most indispensable necessaries, they naturally 
endeavour to eke out their limited means by en- 
gaging in weaving and such like employments, 
And inasmuch as all they make in these employ- 
ments is so much clear gain, so much added to the 
fund on which they must otberwise subsist, it is 
plain they can afford to work at the lowest pos- 
sible rate of wages. The Swiss, from their situa- 
tion in the centre of Europe, are obliged to pay an 
enhanced price fur their cotton and yarn; so that 
their whole advantage consists in their being able 
to reduce wages to next to nothing without being 
driven from the business, 

The influence of the circumstances now alluded 
to has been increased by the wise and liberal 
policy followed by the government, Switzerland 
js a country in which the great principles of free 
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ers, have been fully carried into practice. No re- 
strictions exist apon the pursuit of any branch of 
trade. Industry has been left to itself, Wealth 
has not been diverted, hy legislative interference, 
from its own natural tendencies, There has been 
no foolish struggle encouraged by the government 
between the protected monopoly of the few, and 
the unprotected interests of the many. ‘Two 
millions of men have made, under every disad- 
vantage, the experiment of free trade as a system, 
‘The consumer has been allowed to go to the 
cheapest market, the producer to the dearest; and 
activity is everywhere visible alike in the trading 
and agricultural districts, The general prosperity 
is also favoured by other extraneous circumstances : 
land is, for the most. part, released from tithes and 
taxes, and the people subjected to very trifling 
fiscal burdens. In many of the cantons theree 
is no national debt; and some’ of them, indeed, 
nearly discharge the expenses of their government, 
out of the interest of the capital accumulated from 
the surplus revenues of previous years, 
Trade,—The federal custom-house returns clas- 
sify all imports and exports under three chief 
headings, namely, ‘live stock,’ ‘ad valorem goods,’ 
and ‘ goods taxed per quintal.’ According to this 
classification, the import and export trade of the 
Confederation 1862 and 1863, was as follows :— 








Tnportation 








1902 





1865 
Live Stock . . head] 815,613] 812,607 
Agricultural Instruments, 
Carts and Railway Car- . 
riages for Travellers, and 584,778 | 488,232 
Merchandise, ad valorem 
francs 
Goods taxed per quintal, 
including loads reduced to; |14,536,694 [14,180,728 
quintals: me quintals 
Exportation rs 
Live Stock . . head 101,530 111,550 
Wood and Coal, ad valorem frs.| 7,494,326 | 5,839,249 
Goods, per load & quintal quin.| 2,077,543 |" 2053,560 





‘The direct trade of Switzerland with its four 
neighbours, France, the states of the Zollverein, 
Italy, aud Austria, was as follows in the year 1868 







































Head of 
joartle and! Aa vatorem | Quintats 
Animale 
"France— Francs 
Imports. . . «| 43,017 7,424,850 
Lixports. . 2. | 41,854 | 14,858,827 4) "668,502 
Transit Trade. | 4,109 281,320 
Total . . .| 88,477 | 4,358,827 | 8,974,672 
‘German Zollverein—| 
Imports... 6,662,472 
Exports. . 6 6 172,95 853,785 
Transit Trade 615,042 
i Total . . + | W496 172,495 | 8,091,299 
Italy— 
Imports. . . .| 77,986 f) 434,006 
Exports. . . .| 44,845 |} 1,300,203 /| “431,765 
Transit Trade | 63,863 398,559 
Total . . . {186,69 | 1,300,203 | 2,265,020 
lAnstria— 
; Imports. . . «| 24,295 |) 366,44 
{ ixportas 22 3.064 7,724 64.162 
| Transit Trade alos |S 34;4099 
Total... 7,724 | 465,060 
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Switzerland enjoys a large share of the transit 
trade between Germany and Italy, Austria, and 
France. The roads, which are maintained by the 
“cantonal governments, are everywhere in good 
order, and, in addition to them, a very complete 
network of railways has been established within 
the last ten years, The progress of this railway 
system is shown in the following table: — 














weame Total Jaca of ‘Lines Lene 
Tienes | English | Lietwes 
1955 | 244 Tad 43 
isas | 336 | 1,008 70 
1857 383 1,149 107 
1858 B92 1,176 ‘M6 
859 | 357 | Vo71 | 196 
@} isco | 350 1 220 
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Government.—The 22 cantons ate united on 
equal terms in a confederation for mutual defence ; 
Dut, in most other respects, each has its own inde- 
pendent internal administration, ‘The govern- 
ment is wholly republican in every canton, Be- 
fore 1831, when important reforms took place in 
the Swiss constitutions, the cantons were divided 
into aristucratic aud democratic; but at present 
the government is more or less democratic in all. 
In Uti, Schwyta, Unterwaiden, Glarus, Zug, and 
Appenzell, the functions of legislation and sove- 
reignty are vested in the lands gemeinde, or gene- 
ral assembly of the inhabs., in which every citizen 
of full age, without any property qualification has 
a vote. In the other cantons the legislative 
power is delegated to the landrath, or council of 
representatives, elected in the primitive or general 
assembly of the inhabs., the elective suffrage in 
which is universal, or nearly so. And in some of 
these cantons, as St. Gall and Basle (country), the 
primitive assemblies have a veto on the decisions 
of their grand council in all matters of an organ 
character ; while in others the people at large have | 
the Hane to revise their constitution in primitive 
assembly after a certain nuraber of years, The 
grand council, where it exists, elects the petty 
council, or executive power, at the head of which 
is the burgomaster of avayer of the canton; in 
other cantons the landamman, or landshauptmann, 
ig chosen by the general assembly. 

The form of the general govetnment, or the 
federal constitution, has also, since 1848, under- 
gone great modifications. A contest was con- 
Tinued for a lengthened period between those who 
wished to preserve for individual cantous the 
greatest. amount of free action, and these who 
wished to strengthen the general government, and 
to render its authority paramount, It would be 
irksome to enter into any details with respect. to 
this contest, Sullice it to say, that after a great 
deal of acrimonious discussion, which led ulti- 
mately to a civil wat, the party favourable to a 
more intimate union of the diffetent cantons 
gained a decided proponderance, In consequence 
4 new constitution was proclaimed, on the 12th 
September, 1848. Uuder this new arrangement 
the federal assembly consists of two divisions, @ 
national assembly, and a council of state, or senate, 
The fitst consists of deputies (111 in all) from 
each canton, in the proportion of a deputy to 
every 20,000 inhabs. ; and the second, or senate, 
consists of 44 mems., or 2 for cach canton. The 
federal assembly chooses ftom among its members 
a national council of 7 individuals, which is, in 





















fact, the exceutive government. But the powers 


ommitted to this council are comparatively 
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clude all sorts of treaties and alliances, to nomi- 
nate diplomatic agents, te fix the amount of the 
military foree, and to regulate the customs and 
transit duties, and other taxes imposed for public 
purposes, the business of the post-office, of inter- 
nal communication, and the mint. 

Under the old system there was no proper judicial 
tribunal for the decision of disputed questions be- 
tween different cantons, so that when they occurred 
they had always to be submitted to arbicration ; 
the diet being authorised, in the event of the 
arbiters not agreeing, to appoint an umpire, Under 
the new constitution this objectionable system has 
been so far amended, that a tribunal has been 
constituted which determines all questions be- 
tween the cantons and the Confederation, between 
one canton and another, and between cantons and 
individuals, But unfortunately the judges in this 
tribunal, who are named by the assembly, are not 
appointed for life, or during good behaviour, but 
for 3 years only. They are really, therefore, the 
mere nominees of the party which happens to 
have at the time a majority in the assembly, so 
that in political matters but little weight can. be 
attached to their decisions, 

Formerly the diet’ met alternately in Berne, 
Zurich, aud Lucerne, two years in each, but now 
it meets in Berne only. Religious differences had 
a great deal to do in bringing about the late 
changes; and it is a fundamental principle in the 
new order of things that the expulsion of the 
Jesuits shall be maintained, and monasteries be 
everywhere suppressed, 

The revenue of the Confederation consists chiefly 
of a money contingent contributed by the different 
cantons proportionally to their military contin- 
gent, and of the tolls on imports collected by the 


‘frontier cantous, and accounted for by them, to 


the assembly, It amounted, in 1863, to 20,021,559 
francs, or $24,862, while the expenditure, in the 


| same year, was 20,322,324 francs, or 812,893. 


The number of men each canton furnishes to the 
federal army varies according to its amount. of pop. 
and resources, The total armed force of the Con- 
federation, according to the scale adopted in 1840, 
amounts to 64,000 men, viz. 51,800 infantry, 
5,800 artillery, 5,700 cavalry, and 700 engineers. 
Switverland ‘has, however, no standing atmy in 
the strict sense of the word. It is only a militia 
force, in which every male Swiss must serve fora 
certain number of years, holding himself at all 
times ready if called on for cantonal or federal 
service. Every two years a federal camp is formed 
for exercise; and at Thun, in the canton of Betne, 
a schovl for the instruction of officers is held fur 
two months each year. 

Each canton has its own code of laws, which 
are, in general, similar to those prevalent in Ger- 
many, In some cantons, as Fribourg, Schwytz, 
&c., the Carolina, ot penal code of Charles V., was 
in force down to a Sate period, trials were not 
public, and juries did not exist; but in these 
respects some considerable improvements have 
latterly been effected. The prisons in most parts 
of the country are in a badstate. In Berne, how- 
ever, and especially in the French cantons, im- 
proved and benevolent systems of discipline have 
been adopted, and at Geneva the panoptic peni- 
tentiary system of Bentham has been introduced. 

Religion.—At the census of 1860, there were in 
the republic 1,483,498 Protestants, and 1,040,534 
Roman Catholics, Besides the Catholic and Pro- 
testant pop. there are about 600 Anabaptists, and 
1,800 Jews. The latter enjoy no political rights. 
The Catholic are much more numerous than the 
Peotectant clerev. comprisine altogether about 
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comes of many of whom are very considerable. 
There are four*Rom., Cath, dioceses ; Chur and St. 
Gall, Basle, Lausanne, and Sion; the bishops of 
which are suffragans of the archbishop of Milan. 
‘Tessin is in the diocese of the bishop of Como. 
The government of the Protestant church is con- 
sidered a branch ef the department of public in- 
struction, and as such belongs to the: magistrates 
in the various cantons, 

The Swiss Protestant church was originally 
Calvinistic in principle, and Presbyterian in its 
form, But the zeal by which the Swiss Dro- 
testants were formerly distinguished appears 
wholly evaporated; and it isa singular and not 
easily explained fact, that, in the Protestant can- 
tons, religion is, at present, less cared for, and has 
less influence, than anywhere else in Europe, 
‘The people are nowinfidels; but are wholly indif- 
ferent to, and, in fact, careless about religion. 
‘This is the result of a variety of causes; and is 
principally, perhaps, to be ascribed to something 
defective in the system under which the cl 
are appointed, and in their training, It is righi, 
however, to state that, notwithstanding the neglect 
of religion, the Swiss Protestants are eminently 
moral in their habits; and are honest and upright 
in their dealings. 

Education —Public education is very widely 
diffused. Varents must give their children some 
sort of education, from the age of 5 to that of 8 
years; or their neglect may be punished by fine, 
and, in some cases, even by imprisonment. The 
obstinate refusal of parents to send their children 
to school is, however, a rare case; because no child 
becomes able to exercise the rights of citizenship, 
or is taken into service of any kind, without 
having first received the sacrament, which is ad- 
ministered to those only who have attained a 
certain degree of instruction, In every district 
there are primary schools, in which the elements 
of education, geography, history, and singing are 
taught; and secondary schools for youths of from 
12 to 15, in which instruction is given in ancient 
and modern languages, geometry, natural history, 
the fiue arts, music, and calligraphy. Jn both 
these schools the rich and the poor are edu 
together, the latter being admitted gratuitously 
‘There are normal schools in several of the cantons 
for the instruction of schoolmasters; who are sub- 
sequently paid, by the cantons, salaries varying 
usually from 104 to 502 a year, Sunday schools 
exist in several cantons, and Laneastrian schools 
in Geneva and Vaud. There are superior gymnasia 
in all the chief towns, Basel has a university, 
which was formerly much frequented ; and since 
1832 universities have been established in Berne 
and Zurich. In the principal towns there are 
good libraries and literary associations. 

Social Condition—Every parish or community 
is obliged to support its own poor, who become 
chargeable on their own commune. But only 
those having the rights cf citizenship have a right 
to eleemosynary support, the privilege not being 
extensled to others, though borne in the commune. 
In most instances, the communes have poor-funds 
administered independently of tht cantonal go- 
vernment; but if these are not found sufficient, a 
poor-rate is levied. ‘This rate is always limited, 
being in Zurich no more than about 23d. a year 
from each individual. The number of poor appears 
to be on the decrease, 



































*The peculiar feature in the condition of the | 


Swiss pop. says an English traveller already 
quoted (Laing’s Notes, p. 336), ‘the great charm 
of Switzerland, next ty its natural svenery, is the 
air of well-being, the neatness, the sense of pro- 
nerty imprinted on the neonle. their dwellinss. 
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their plots of land. They have a kind of Robin- 
son Crusoe industry about their houses and little 
properties ; they are perpetually building, repair- 
ing, altering, or improving something about their 
tenements. The spirit of the proprietor is not to 
be mistaken in all that one sces in Switzerland, 
Some cottages, for instance, are adorned with long 
texts from Scripture painted on or burnt into the 
wood in front over the door; others, especially in 
the Simmenthal and Haslethal, with the pedigree 
of the builder and owner. ‘These show, some- 
times, that the property has been held for 200 
years by the same family. None of the women are 
exempt from field-work, even in the families of very 
substantial peasant proprietors, whose houses are 
furnished as well as any country houses with us. 
AQ work as regularly ‘as the poorest male indi- 
vidual. The land, however, being their own, they 
have a choice of work, and the hard work is gene+ 
rally done by the men, The felling and bringing 
home wood for fuel; the mowing grass generally, 
but not always; the carrying out manure on their 
back; the handling horses and cows, digging, and 
such heavy labour, is man’s work: the binding 
the vine to the pole with a straw, which is done 
three times in the course of its growth; the making 
the hay, the pruning the vine, twitching off the 
supertivous leaves and tendrils—these lighter, yet 
necessary jobs to be done about vineyards or 
orchards, form the women’s work. But females, 
both in France and Switzerland, appear to have a 
far more important ré/e in the family, among the 
lower and middle classes, than with us. The 
female, although not exempt from out-door work, 
and even bard work, undertakes the thinking and 
managing department in the family affairs, and 
the husband is but the executive ofticer. The 
female is, in fact, very remarkably superior in 
manners, habits, tact, and intelligence to the hus- 
band, in almost every family of the middle or 
lower classes in Switzerland, One is surprised to 
see the wife of such good, even genteel, manners 
and sound sense, and altogether such a superior 
person to her station, and the husband very often 
amere lout, The hen is the better bird all over 
Switzerland.’ 

he population of Switzerland is very uncqually 
divided between the several cantons, as will be 
seen from the subjoined table + 



































Arca in ru lati 
‘Cantons Square Miles por san ita 
gurich 6 6853 365°8 
Berne. | 5815 178°8 
Lucerne 2. BRT 2261 
Bchwytz . 0.06 338-3 130°5 © 

iif: pee ee 4208 B44 
Unterwald—Upper - ei 
Lower + 86'6 
Glais =. we 107-9 
Boe ee 204-4 
Fribourg 5. M71 
Soleure . 5 273-6 
Baslo—City 2. ae 
Country) 420%2 
Schaffhausen. 20449 
Appenzell— Exterior 0% 
Interior . 5093 
St.Gall . 2. 298-2 
Grisons 5 2. 30-2 
Argovia : B9T7 
‘Thurgovia . . 368-6 
‘Tessin, - . 113°8 
‘Vand . . . 1688 
Valais 30-5 
Neufchitel 252-5 
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In dividing the people of Switzerland according 
to their language, nearly 1,500,000 speak a Gerraan 
dialect, 450,000 French, and about 125,000 a cor- 
rupt Italian: in a large part of the Grisons, the 
Romansch tongue, bearing a very close analogy to 
the ancient Latin, is spoken in several dialects. 
The distinctions of language are the principal 
among the Swiss: there are few physical differ- 
ences in the inhabs. of the different parts of the 
country, except that the natives of the mountain- 
ous parts are the more muscular and active. The 
Swiss are unquestionably a brave people devoted 
to their home and their freedom, for the mainte~ 
nance of which they have often made great sacri- 
fices and exertions. The situation in which they 
are placed, their scanty means of subsistence, tne 
necessity of husbanding their resources, and the 
difficulty of increasing them, have made them 
sober, industrious, and economical. However, 
though attached to their country, they have no 
relish for its magnificent natural beauties; and 
though an honest, laborious, prudent, and, on the 
whole, respectable’ people, they have little that is 
amiable or attractive in their character, 

History After the conquest of Helvetia by 
Julius Cesar, the Romans founded in it several 
flourishing cities, which were afterwards destroyed 
by the barbarians. On the decline of the Reman 
empire, it successively formed a part of the king- 
«om of Burgundy and the dominions of the Mero- 
vingian and Carlovingian kings; while the E. part 
of Switzerland became first subject to the Alle- 
manni, and subsequently it was wholly included 
in the German empire under Conrad IT, in 1037, 

The house of Hapsburg had, from an early pe- 
riod, the supremacy over all the E. part of Swit~ 
zerland; and it preserved its ascendancy till about 
1807, when Uri, Schwytz, and Unterwalden en- 
tered into a confederacy for mutual aid against 
Austria, which compact was contirmed after the 
defeat of Leopold duke of Austria, at the battle of 
Morgarten, in 1315. From 1332 to 1353, Lucerne, 
Zurich, Glarus, Zug, and Berne joined the con- 
federation, Aargau was conquered from Austria 
in 1415; the abbey and town of St. Gall joined 
the other cantons in 1451-54; Thurgau was taken 
in 1460; Fribourg and Solothum admitted in 1481 ; 
the Grisons in 1497; Basle and Schaffhausen in 
1501, and Appenzell in 1513, About this time 
‘Tessin was conquered from the Milanese, and Vaud 
was taken from Savoy by the Bernese, in 1560. 
The remaining cantons were not finally united to 
the confeceration till the time of Napoleon; and 
the compact, hy which all were placed on a perfect 
equality, only dates from the peace of 1814, 

SYDNEY, a town of E, Australia, the cap. of 
the British colony of New South Wales, on a cove 
on the &. side of the magnificent bay, ot inlet of 
the sea, called Port Jackson, about 7 m. from its 
mouth, Pop. of town, 56,470, and of town and 
suburbs, 93,202 in 1861. The town stamids princi- 
pally on two hilly necks of land bounding Sydney 
Cove on the E.and W,, and on the intervening 
flat ground for nearly 2 m, inland, and would 
appear, from the extent it covers, to contain a 
gouch larger pop, than really belongs to it; but 
the houses in many parts are not more than one 
story in height, and are generally surrounded by 
gardens. In the older part of, Sydney, termed 
“the Rocks, the streets are comparatively irte- 
gular, for, owing to a want of attention at first, 
they were laid out, and the houses built, accord- 
ing to the views of individuals, withont any fixed 
or regular plan, But latterly this defect has been 
to a considerable degree remedied in the old streets, 
and the ones are systematically laid out. 01 
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rise in successive terraces. ‘The E. peninsula is 
almost wholly occupied by the government domain, 
The new government house, an extensive strac- 
ture in the Elizabethan style, cost 50,0002 The 
barracks were till lately in the centre of the town, 
but owing to the frequent squabbles that took 
place between the troops and the citizens, the 
barracks have been removed to the Surrey hills, 
about 25 m, from the town, The extensive barracks 
and hospitals that were formerly required for the 
service of the convicts, have been appropriated 
partly for the temporary accommodation of immi- 
grants, and partly for other purposcs. Among the 
other public buildings are the court-house, police 
and commissariat offices, custom-house, and new 
gaol. Sydney has a cathedral and several Eng- 
lish churches, a Rom, Cath, chapel, a handsome 
Gothic building, with chapels*for Presbyterians, 
Wesleyans, and other dissenters, Among its edu- 
cational institutions are the Australian College 
and Sydney College, which furnish superior in- 
struction in classics, mathematics, and English 
literature; a normal institution, with Episcopa- 
lian, Presbyterian, and Rom, Cath, schools, 

Sydney is admirably adapted for the capital of 
agreat trading colony. Port Jackson is one of 
the finest natural basins in the world, It stretches 
about 15 m, into the country, and has numerous 
creeks and bays: the anchorage is everywhere ex~ 
cellent, and ships are protected from every wind, 
The entrance to this fine bay is between two gi- 
gantic cliffs, not quite 2 m. apart, On the most 
southerly, in lat, 33° 51’ 30” S., long. 1519 16’ 30” 
E., a lighthouse has been erected, the lantern of 
which is elevated 67 ft. above the ground, and 
about 345 ft. above the sea, It is navigable for 
ships of any burden to the distance of 15 m. from 
its entrance, or 7m. above Sydney, up what is 
called the Paramatta river. Ships come close up 
to the wharfs and stores of the town, their cargoes 
being hoisted from the ship’s hold into the ware- 
houses. Sydney is consequently the emporium 
of all the settlements in this part of Australia, 
and has a very extensive trade, Previously to 
the discovery of the gold fields, wool was the 
great article of export, and, though it is now far 
surpassed by gold, it continues to be of great im- 
portance, There entered the port, in 1862, 961 
vessels, of a total burden of 318,302 tons; and 
there cleared, in the same year, 835 vessels, of 
275,129 tons burden, 

The great articles of importation are wines and 
spirits, manufactured goods and apparel of all 
sorts, hardware, earthenware, saddlery, books and 
stationery, and carriages from England; tea from 
China; and sugar from the Mauritius and Cal- 


{eutta. ' The value of the imports into Sydney ex- 


ceeded for a lengthened period the value of the 
exports; the excess of the former being, in fact, 
the amount of the remittances from Great Britain 
on account of the convict establishment, But 
since the latter was suppressed, the value of the 
exports has been equal to that of the imports. 
SYLHET, a district of British India, presid. 
Bengal, beyond the Brahmaputra, and chietly be- 
tween the 24th and 25th degs, of N, lat. and the 91st 


Jand 93rd of E, long., having N, the territory of 


the Cosseahs and Jynteah, E, Cachar, 5. Tipperah, 
and W. the district of Myennusing and Dacca. 
Area, 3,532 sq.m. Pop. estimated at 1,200,000, 
It is one of the mést densely peopled portions of 
the British dominions in the East. Its borders 
are mountainous, and on the E, and 8, the moun- 
tains rise to the height of about 6,000 ft.; but its 
central part, which is flat and intersected by the 
Barah und a great many other rivers tributary to 
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ton and-sugar are raised in considerable quantities; 
and Sylhet produces the finest oranges and limes 
throughout British India: they are grown in ex- 
tensive plantations, or rather forests, and exported 
to a great extent, Chunam, wax, aloe wood, wild 
silk, and elephants are among the other chief pro- 
ducts; and coal of a very fair quality has been 
somewhat recently discovered. Boat-building is 
‘pursued pretty extensively, and Sylhet shields are 
articles much prized by the natives of Hindostan. 
The land is, in general, very much divided. Mo- 
hammedans are numerous in this district, Sylhet, 
ils chief town, and thie residence of the principal 
authorities, is on the Soormah, in lat. 24° 55’ N., 
long. 919 40° E, 

SYRA (an. Scyros), an island belonging to 
Greece, in the group called the N, Cyclades; the 
port of Syra, on the E. side of the island, 15 m, 
W. from the greater Delos, being in lat, 37° 26’ 30” 
N,, long. 24°55’ FE. It is about 10 m, in length, 
N. and S,, and 5 m. in breadth, Though rugged 
and not very fruitful, it is well cultivated ; and 
the pop,, which in 1825 was not supposed to exceed 
4,500, is now estimated at nearly 40,000, It is 
indebted for this extraordinary increase of pop. to 
the convenience and excellence of its port and its 
central situation, which have made it a consider- 
able commercial entrepot. Most part of the trade 
that formerly centred at Scio is now carried on 
here; and the island has not only received nume- 
rous immigrants from that island, but also from 
many other parts of Greece. Great Britain and 
most European powers have consuls in Syra; and 
it also is the principal seat of the Protestant mis- 
sionarics to the Levant. The town, which is in 
great part old, has several new streets and houses, 
and has an appearance of great bustle and ai 
mation, . 

Pherycides, one of the most celebrated of the 
ancient Greek philosophers, the disciple of Pitta- 
cus, and the master of Pythagoras, was a native 
of this island. 

SYRACUSE (an, Syracusa), a famous city of 
Italy, island of Sicily, prov. Noto, cap. of a dist, 
and cant,, on the I, coast of the island, 31 m, 
Catania, Pop, 19,401 in 1862, The modern city 
is wholly contined ¢o that small portion of the site 
of the ancient city included in the island of Or- 
tygia, separated from the mainland by a fosse, and 
projecting S, in the shape of a narrow peninsula, 
inclosing between it and the mainland the noble 
basin called the Great Harbour, which its security 
and the facility of its access render one of the best 

orts in the Mediterranean, Outside the peninsula 
is the Little Harbour (an. Trogilus), Syracuse is 
pretty strongly fortified, being defended hy a bas- 
tioned wall and other works, ‘The port is protected 
by the castle of Maniaces, near the S. extremity of 
the peninsula, The modern city has little except 
its ancient renown, its noble harbour, and the ex- 
treme beanty of its situation to recommend it. ‘The 
temple of Minerva has been converted into the 
cathedral; but the portico and front, having been 
destroyed by an earthquake, are modern, and in 
bad taste. ‘It has several other churches, with 
numerous conyents, a seminary for the clergy, a 
college for general studies, a hospital, a lazaretto, 
extensive barracks, a museum, and a public li- 
brary, There are some remains of the temple of 
Diana, but they are unimportant. The famous 
fountain of Arethusa (sce ARETHUSA), the great 
glory of ancient Syracuse, is now defiled by the 
admixture of the sea, and is degraded into a sort 
of washing-tub for the poorer class of townswomen, 
The commerce of the city, the principal source of 
its wealth in antiquity, is also quite inconsiderable} 
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oil, corn, fruits, hemp, and saltpetre. ‘Its streets,’ 
says a recent traveller, ‘are narrow and dirty ; its 
nobles poor; its lower orders ignorant, superstitions, 
idle, and addicted to festivals. Much of its fertile 
land is become a pestilential marsh; and that 
commerce which once filled the finest port in 
Europe with the vessels of Italy, Rhodes, Alexan- 
dria, Carthage, and every other maritime power, 
is now confined toa petty coasting trade. Such is 
modern Syracuse! Yet the sky which canopies it 
is still brilliant and serene; the golden grain is 
still ready to spring almost spontaneously from 
its fields; the azure waves still beat against its 
walls to send its navies over the main; nature is 
still prompt to pour forth her bounties with a pro- 
digal hand: but man, alas! is changed; his liberty 
is lost; and with that the genius of a nation rises, 
sinks, and is extinguished.’ 

‘The ancient Syracuse was founded by a colony 
from Corinth, about anno 736 B.c, Its advan- 
tageous situation, and the commercial enterprising 
spirit of its inhabitants, speedily raised it to the 
highest distinction, Cicero calls it the greatest 
and most beautiful of Greek cities:—‘Urbem Syra- 
cusas maximam esse Gracarum urbium, pulcher- 
rimamque omnium, sepe audistis,’ (In Verrem, lib, 
iv, cap. 52.) Assoon as it had outgrown the limits 
of the original city, which, like the modern, was 
confined within the island of Ortygia, it began to 
extend towards the N., covering, when in its 
zenith, a large triangular space, which, rising pre- 
cipitously from the sea on the one hand, and the 
plains to the W. on the other, admitted of being 
easily fortitied. This new city terminated on the 
in the hill of Epipole, which, however, was 
not included within it till the time of the elder 
Dionysius, who constructed at, that point the for- 
tress of Hexapylon, the vast rains of which still 
attest its former strength and importance, The 
city was defended partly by lines of rocks, and 
partly by strong wails, Its circuit is estimated by 
Strabo at 180 stadia, or about 20 Eng, m.; and 
supposing that the sinuosities of the walls were 
followed, this statement is probably not very wide 
of the mark, Among the advantages of the situ- 
ation chosen for the site of the new city was its 
inexhaustible supplies of fine freestone; which, 
though soft and easily wrought in the’ quarry, 
became, by exposure to the air, sufficiently hard, 

‘The space included within the walls of the new 
or N. city comprised, 1. the quarter of Acradina, 
the largest and most populous of the whole, ad- 
joining the island of Ortygia, having E. the sea: 
it contained the temple of Olympian Jupiter, the 
forum, the prytancum, &c.; 2. the quarter called 
Tyche, from its temple to fortune (Téx»), lying 
NW. from Acradina; and 3, the quarter called 
Neapolis, or the New City, frum its being the last 
built: this, which was the most westerly portion 
of the city, and was bounded in part by the Great 
Port, contained a spacious theatre, cut in the rock, 
upon the slope of a hill; and two.temples, one 
dedicated to Ceres, and one to Libera or Proserpine, 
(Cicero, ubi supra.) 

Among the existing remains of Syracuse, the 
most extraordinary, perhaps, are the /atomia, or 
prisons. These are immense excavations cut if 
the solid rock to a great depth, with steep over- 
hanging sides, whence all egress is impossible. 
They appear originally to have been quarries 
(whence their name), and to have been subse- 
quently formed into prisons. -They have been 
forcibly and admirably described by Cicero :—‘La- 
tomias Syracusanas omnes audistis, plerique nostis ; 
opus est ingens, magnificum, regum ac tyrannortim 3 
totum est ex saxo in mirandam altitudinem depresso 
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sum ad exitus, nihil tam septum undique, nihil tam 
tutum ad custodias, nec fieri_nec cogitari potest. 
(In Verrem, lib. v. cap. 27.) In the NW. angle of 
the latomie of the Neapolis is the famous cavern, 
called the Ear of Dionysius. It runs into the 
heart. of the bill, in the form of the letter 5, the 
sides being chiselled quite smooth, and the roof 
gradually narrowing to a point, aleng which runs 
4 groove, which collected, as is supposed, the sounds 
of the voices of the prisoners, It derives its name 
from the popular belief that Dionysius was accus- 
tomed to incarcerate in it those he supposed 
inimical to his authority ; and that, by applying 
his ear to one end of the gruove, and listening to 
their conversation, he ascertained whether his sus- 
picions were well-founded. There appears, bow- 
ever, to be little or no foundation for this s 
though, from the care bestowed on its construction, 
it must evidently have been intended for some 
special purpose, i 

‘The latomia, on the hill of Epipole, were selected 
as the place of confinement. for the miserable re- 
mains of the vast armament fitted out by Athens 
for the reduction of Syracuse, About 7,000 men 
are said to have been shut up in this prison, ex- 
posed alternately to the heats of a vertical sun, 
rendered more intolerable by its reflection from 
the surrounding rocks, and to the chills of the 
evenings, with insufficient supplies of food, and 
without any means of preserving cleanliness, or 
even of escuping from the contact of the sick and 
(lead. Every hardship was accumulated on the 
heads of the unhappy sufferers, till at length, after 
an interval of above two months, most part of 
those that survived were brought forth to be sold 
as slaves, (‘Thucyd,, lib. vii. ad finem.) The la- 
tomie were also used by Verres for the imprison- 
ment, not merely of Syracusan, but of Roman 
citizens, : 

‘fhe catacombs, in the Acradina, are of vast ex- 
tent, and may be truly called a city of the dead. 
They consist of a principal aud several smaller 
streets, all excavated in the rock, with deep con- 
tiguous recesses on cach side, containing cells for 
the reception of the dead, Various theories have 
been formed as to the era of the formation of these 
vast subterranean excavations, which, uo doubt, 
belong to a very remote antiquity 

On the whole, however, considering the great 
extent of the city, and the number and magni- 
ficence of its public buildings, the continental 
portion of Syracuse, with the exception of the 
Jatomie and eatacombs, and some remains of the 
walls und of aqueducts, bas very few monuments 
of antiquity of which to boast, Swinburne (ii. 
384) and Tughes (i. 82) express their astonish- 
ment at the almost total disappearance of all v 
tiges of the great public and other buildings, with 
which the city was once filled, This, however, is 
not inexplicable; the sea has undermined a por- 
tion of the walls of Acradina, and the perishable 
nature of the stone of which the city was built, 
added to the influence of earthquakes, the ravages 
of war and of barbarians, and the accumulation of 
rubbish, have made Syracuse, like Carthage, non 
agnoseenda propriis ruinis, Among the ruins of 
some baths, excavated in 1810, was found the 
torso of a Venus, worthy of the best age of the art, 
and now the pride of the museum. 

Various estimates have been formed of the pop. 
of Syracuse when in the summit of its prosperity. 
These, however, are mostly all exaggerated, and 
entitled to but little attention, ‘Thucydides says 
that it was uowise inferior to Athens (lib. vii. 
p. 503}; and that it was a very large and splendid 
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spaces and public buildings within its walls, its 
pop. could not be in any degree proportioned to 
what would be contained in a modern city of the 
same size, Probably it may have amounted to 
200,000, or, at most, 250,005, though, if any- 
thing, we suspect that this estimate is beyond the 
mark, 4 

Syracuse appears at first to have been under a 
republican govermment; but it subsequently be- 
came subject to kings or tyrants, of whom Gelon 
and Hieron were among the earliest and most 
celebrated, the triumph of the latter in the chariot- 
race at the Olympic games having been the sub- 
ject of one of Pindar's noble odes. But ‘Thrasy~ 
bulus, the younger brother of the latter, having 
been expelled the city, the republican form of go- 
vernment was restored. 

The Syracusans having been involved, during 
the course of the Peloponnesian war, in contests 
with other cities of Sicily, the Athenians sent a 
fieet to the assistance of the latter; and, from less 
to more, Athens became so much mixed up with 
Sicilian affairs, that she determined to bring them 
to a satisfactory conclusion, by undertaking the 
conquest of Syracuse itself. The greatest exertions 
were made to effect this grand object; the zeal of 
the public was supported by the zeal of private 
individuals; and the armament fitted out by 
Athens for the reduction of Syracuse is universally 
admitted to have been the greatest and most 
splendid ever sent forth by any Greek state, The 
events of this contest, which fixed the attention 
of al! Greece, have been described by Thucydides, 
and form the most interesting portion (lib. vi, and. 
ii.) of his history. It is sufficient here to state, 
that the failure of the expedition was as complete 
as the hopes of success had been sanguine. Alei 
biades, who had assisted in planning the expedi- 
tion, and whose genius might have conducted it 
to a successful issue, having been unwisely re- 
moved from the command, was succeeded by 
Niecias, an able general, but one who had been 
hostile, from the outset, to the project, and who, 
though brave and experienced, wanted the ability 
and decision required for the conduct of such an 
enterprise. After various vicissitudes, the be- 
siegers and besieged changed places. The defeat 
of the Athenian Heet, which had been cooped up 
in the great harbour, in an attempt to force a 
passage through their enemies, may be said to 
have terminated the expedition, and with it the 
glory and empire of Athens, ‘Jn hoc portu,’ says 
Cicero, speaking of the great harbour,  Athenien- 
sium nobilitatis, imperii, gloria naufragium factum 
existimatur’ (In Verrem, lib. v. cap. 37. 

A few years after the cefeat of the Athenians, 
which occurred anno 413 B.¢,, the supreme direc- 
tion of affairs at Syracuse was usurped by Diony- 
sius the Elder, whose character presents 4 singular 
compound of greatness and meanness, generosity 
and cruelty. Dionysius the Younger, who suc- 
ceeded his father, was finally expelled from Sicily 
by Timoleon, who haying demolished the citadel 
constructed, by the elder Dionysius, and his mag- 
nificent tomb, restored the Syracusans to their 
freedom, and, having vanquished their enemies, 
retired into private life. They did not, however, 
long preserve the liberty given them by Timoleon. 
In the course of a few years Agathocles attained 
to the supreme authonty. After his death the 
city underwent various revolutions, being some~ 
times the ally of the Carthaginians and some- 
times of the Romans. In the end it was subju- 
gated, though not without a vigorous resistance, 
by the latter. 
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It withstood, -for a lengthened period, all the 
efforts of the Boman general, who had to con- 
tend, not only against the natural strength and 
fortifications 6f the place, but also against the ex- 
traordinary tajents’ and wonderful machines of 
Archimedes, the greatest geometer, and one of the 
greatest. geniuses of antiquity. At length, how- 
ever, the Romans gained possession of the city, 
anno 200 B.C. partly by stratagem, and partly by 
the treachery of one of the Syracusan leaders. 
Archimedes unfortunately Jost luis life in the con- 
fusion that followed the taking of the city. (Li- 
vius, lib, xxv. cap 26-31.) 

Under the Romans Syrac continued to be a 
great and important city, Ef was taken by the 
Saracens in 878, and given up to military exe- 
cution, But, notwithstanding this and many sub- 
sequent calamities, it continued to be of consider 
able importance till 1693, when it was laid in 
ruins, and most part of its ancient monuments 
destroyed by the dreadful earthquake of that 
year, In addition to Archimedes, Syracuse has to 
boast of having given birth to Theocritus, the first 
and greatest of pastoral pocts, aud to Mosehus. 

SYRIA and PALESTINE, or JUDEA, two of 
the most celebrated regions of the E. hemisphere + 
the former includes the ancient Phoenicia, and the 
latter is sometimes called the Holy Land, from its 
leing the theatre of most of the great events re- 
corded in sacred history, ‘These famous conntries 
have, for many centuries, ceased to be independ- 
ent, and have for a lengthened period formed a 
portion of Asiatic Turkey : they extend princi- 
pally between the 3ist avd 37th degs, N, Jat., and 
the 34th and dist E, long, having N, the pa- 
chalies of Itehil and Marash, in Asia Minor; NE. 
and E. the Euphrates; SE. and S, the Arabian 
Desert: and W.,the Mediterranean. Previously to 
the subjugation of the country by Mehemet Ali, it 
was divided into the four pachalics of Aleppo, Tri- 
poli, Acre, and Damascus. Palestine, or the Holy 
Land, comprised in the two latter pachalics, forms 
the $, portion of the region, gy about 200 
in length by 80 m. in its extreme br 
entire length of Syria and Palestine may be about 
450 m. N, and §,, its breadth varying fi 
280m, [ts area has been 
m.; aud its pop, at from 14 to 2, and ever 
Yious; but probably 1,500,000 may not be far from 
the mark, Colonel Campbell, a few years since, 
estimated it at 1,464,000, of whom 997,000 were 
supposed to be Mussujmans (Turks, Arabs, é 
22,000 Ansarians, or Bedouins, 17,000 Metu 

48,000 Druses, 260,000 Maronites 
stiaus of the Romish chureh, 345,000 
ns of the Greek church, and 175,000 Jews. 
‘The practice of polygamy among several of these 
tribes, aided by the exteusive conseriptions of 
Mehemet Aji, is said to have produced a great 
X: of females over males, 

‘The W, or coast portion of Syria is mountain- 
os, while the more inland portion, or that to the 
E. of the Orontes and Damascus, is mostly flat. 
The mountains run mostly N, and S., parallel to 
the Mediterranean. ‘The principal chain, in dif- 
ferent parts of its course, is termed Alma-Dagh, 
(an, Mons Amanus), Jeb-el-Anzeyry, and Leba- 
non: it runs at an average distar 
m. from the sea, from the range of Taurus 
‘Asia Minor, as far §, as the vicinity of ‘Tyre, 
where it terminates. 



























































































‘The chain of Axdti-Libunus 
detaches itself from the foregoing in about lat. 
34°, and running S. parallel fo, and at no great 
anee from the latter. encloses the famous val- 
anciently called Cele-Syria, About where 
anus terminates, Anti-Libanus divides into two 
chains, enclosing the valley of the Jordan, the 
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Dead Sea, &c., continuing subsequently to bcund 
the valley of £! Ghor to the head of the Gulf of 
Akaba, Both Libanus and Anti-Libanus give out 
numerous lateral spurs, some of the former ex- 
tending so as to project, like Mount Carmel, in 
bold headiands on the coast. These subordinate , 
ranges, With the W, declivity of Libanus, and the E, 
declivity of Anti-Libanus, are by fur the most fer- 
tile portions of the mountain system. Coele-Syria, 
thongh fertile itself, is enclosed between preci- 
pious and barren heights. ‘The mountains which 
surround the Dead Sea, and those to the W. of the 
Jordan, are arid, stony, and full of precipices and 
caverns, and have a melancholy, desolate appear- 
anee, harmonising well with that of the desert by 
which they are bounded on the E, For further 
details respecting the mountain region of Syria, 
see Lunaxox. Palestine consists principally of 
rugged hills and narrow valleys. It has, however, 
some fertile plains of considerable size W. of the 
mountains, as that of Esdraelon (an. Megiddo), 
30 m, in length by 18 in breadth; that of Sharon, 
famous in antiquity for its roses (supposed to be 
the flower of a species of cistus, with which it is 
covered); but by far the most extensive and 
valuable plain is that. of Haouran, KE. of the Jor- 
dan and of Mount Gilead, and trenching on the 
“Desert, * By the great Syrian desert, however, 
we ate not,’ says Mr. Addison (Damaseus and 

-alinyra, 1G, 217), ‘to understand a bare wide 
waste of sand, like the great African desert. The 
term must be considered to mean destitute of set- 
tled inhabitants, towns, villages, and houses, and 
peopled only by roving pastoral tribes, Instead 
nd, the uninhabited district beyond Damascus 
consists of a fine black soil, covered with long, 
burnt-up, rank grass and herbs, and inhabited by 
antelopes, wild asses, and wild boars, which search 
out the thinly scattered spots where water is to be 
found. ‘The sathe description of country, we 
are told, continues the whole way to Palmyra, 
{a summer the goil is parched and eracked into 
nnumerable fissures by the burning rays of the 
sun, and the herbage and vegetation are all killed ; 
but having previously come to maturity, and scat- 
tered their seed upon the ground, no sooner do the 
winter rains commence than the dry grass is 
beaten down and rotted, and the seers, moistened 
by the abundant rains, sprout up with astonishing 
lusurianee, In summer the Bedouins are obliged. 
to congregate in the vieinity of pools and wells; 
but in winter they spread themselves over the 
wide surface of the desert, and make long joumcys 
with their flocks and herds,’ 

The principal rivers of Syria are the Euphrates, 
Jordan, and Orontes, severally noticed in this 
work, The coast line is watered by numerous 
small streams falling into the Mediterranean, 
which contribute greatly to fertilise the land, 
but of these sone are navigable, The largest 
and most remarkable lake is that of Asphaltit 
er Dead Sea, ‘The next in size is that of Ti- 
berias, or Gennesareth, the theatre of 
remarkable miracles. (Luke and Matt, 
x 24.) Iris about 16 m, in length, from § to 6 
m. in breadth, and is traversed throughout. its 
centre by the Jordan, of whieh, in fact, it may 
De regarded as an expansion. On its i 
confined by bold, barren, and precipitous moun- 
tains, but elsewhere its shores are generally level. 
According to Dr, Clarke (Travels, iv. 216), ‘it is 
longer and finer than any of our Cumberland or 
Westmoreland Jakes, though it be perhaps in- 
ferioer to Lake Lomond, in Scotland, It does not 
possess the vastness of the Lake af Geneva, 
although it much resembles it in certain points 
of view. In picturesque beauty it comes nearest 
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to the Lake of Locarno in Italy, although it be 
destitute of any thing similar to the islands by 


which that majestic piece of water is adorned, 
It is inferior in magnitude, and perhaps in the 
height of its surrounding mountains, to the lake 
Asphaltites, but its broad and extended surface, 
‘added to the impression under which every Chris- 
tian pilgrim approaches it, gives to it a character 
of unparalleled dignity” Its unbroken margin, 
and the total absence of wood on its shores, with- 
out a boat or vessel to be seeu throughout its 
whole extent, give it a melancholy, monotonous 
appearance, 

Several combats took place on this lake between 
the Jews and Romans, and its banks were formerly 
the seat of several flourishing cities. Of these, 
however, Tabaria, the miserable representative of 
the ancient Tiberias, is almost the only existing 
relic. The Lake of Gennesarcth, like all other 
inland seas, is subject to squalls and sudden gusts 
of wind, that render its navigation rather dan- 
gerous, "The Balir-el-Maryi, near Damascus, and 
the lakes of Horus and of Agi Dengis, near 
Antioch, are the only others worth notice, The 
coast of Syria and Palestine presents a nearly 
straight line, extending through six degrees of 
lat., being but little indented by arms or inlets of 
the sca, the principal being the bays of Scan- 
deroon and Antioch; and though it was in anti- 
quity the seat of a great maritime people, it has 
very few good harbours: the best are those of 
Scanderoon and Acre. The former, however, is 
inconveniently placed, quite at the N, extremity 
of the country, and is besides very unhealthy, 
The harbours of T'yre, Sidon, &c., so famous in 
antiquity, are now, for the most part, filled with 
sand, or otherwise choked up, 

Geology and Minerals.—Of these we have no 
authentic information. The prevalent tock is 
limestone, abounding in fossil remains, and hol- 
lowed into numerous caverns, The higher parts 
of the Libanus ranges secm, however, to consist of 
greywacko, slate, and other transition rocks, and 
the rocky mountains skirting the Dead Sea, of 
granite, gneiss, and dolomite, Antioch is situ- 
ated in a great tertiary basin, everywhere broken, 
however, by serpentine and diallage rocks. The 
whole of the Haouran is covered with a specics 
of blue stone, very hard yet porous, and of which 
ail the mill-stones of Syria are made, Volcanic 
matters cover a considerable extent of country, 
and the traces of extinct volcanoes are met with 
in many places, There are occasional indications 
of coal ; but, exeept building stone, salt, with wl 
a great part of the soil is highly impregnated, 
and asphaltum, from the vicinity of the Dead Sea, 
are almost the only mineral products of much value. 

Climate.—Owing to the great differences of ele- 
vation and exposure, the greatest dissimilarity 
prevails with respect to temperature. On the 
whole, however, the country may be said to have 
two climates: oue very hot, which is that of the 
coast and the interior plains, such as those of 
Halbec, Antioch, ‘Tripoli, Acre, Gaza, and Ha- 
ouran; and the other, or that of the mountains, 
at least at a certain heighi, temperate, and similar 
to that of France. In most parts, the occurrence 
of the rainy seasons, as well as the quantity of 
rain which falls, are very variable. The winter 
in the plains is so moderate, that.the orange, date, 
banana, und other delicate trees, flourish in the 
open air, and it appears equally extraordinary 
and picturesque to the European at Tripoli to 
behold under his windows, in the month of Ja- 
nuary, orange-trees foaded with Aowers and fruit, 
while the lofty summits of Lebanon are secn 
covered with ice aud snow. But in the more 
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northerly parts of the country, and to the E. of 
the mountains, the winter is more rigorous, with- 
out the summers being less hot. ‘This is occa- 
sioned by the E. plains being high above the level 
of the sea, exposed to the parching blasts of the 
E, and NE. winds, and screened by the moun- 
tains from the humid winds from the W. and 
SW. that sweep over the Mediterranean. At 
Aleppo winter commences about the middie of 
December, and usually lasts for six weeks or two 
months, The frosts, however, are seldom of any 
considerable intensity ; snow rarely lies above a 
day; narcissi are in flower during the whele of 
this season, and hyacinths and violets make their 
appearance before it is over, Spring commences 
in February, and is extremely pleasant, haying 
no defect but its short duration. Early in May 
corn is nearly ripe; and by the end of that month 
the heats commence, and the country begins to 
assume a parehed and barren aspect. From this 
period to the middle or end of September no rain 
ever falls; and the inhabs. sleep exposed on their 
terraces, without danger from damps or other 
noxious influences. At Aleppo an interval of 
between 20 and 80 days usually occurs between the 
first and second rains, during which period the 
weather is serene and extremely delightful; and 
if the rains have been at all heavy, though but of 
a few honrs’ duration, the country assumes a new 
face. After the second autumnal rains the wea- 
ther becomes variable, and winter approaches by 
degrees. ‘The vernal are heavier than the au- 
tumnal rains, and, like the latter, are often accom- 
panied with thunder. The trees frequently retain 
their leaves till the beginning of December. The 
heats of summer are usually terupered by westerly 
breezes; but when during this season the samiel 
occurs, that is, when the winds. blow from the 
Arabian and Persian deserts, or from the E. in- 
clining to the §., the heat becomes suffocating 
and excessive, aud the inhabs, have no resource 
but to shut themselves closely up in their houses, 
Luckily, however, these winds are not of yery 
frequent occurrence, and sometimes they do not 
oceur once in a summer. Shocks of eurthquakes 
are common; and, in 1822, Aleppo and several 
other towns were nearly destroyed by one of these 
visitations, 

It is clear, therefore, as Volney has stated, that 
‘Syria unites a great variety of climates, and col- 
lets within a narrow compass pleasures and pro- 
ductions which Nature has elsewhere dispersed 
at great distances of time and place, With us, 
fur instance, seasons are scparated by months; 
there, we may say, they are only separated by 
hours, If in Saide or Tripoli we are incommoded 
by the heats of July, in six hours we are in the 
neighbouring mountains, in the temperature of 
March; or, on the other hand, if chilled by the 
frosts of December, at Besharrai, a day’s journey 
brings us back to the coast, amid the flowers of 
May. The Arabian poets have therefore said, that 
“the Sannin (Lebanon) bears winter upon his 
head, spring upon his shoulders, and autimn in 
his bosom, while summer lics sleeping at his feet,” 
Lhave myself experienced the truth of this figu- 
rative observation, during the eight months F 
resided at the monastery of Mar-Hanna, seven 
leagues from Beyrout, At the end of February I 
left at Tripoli a variety of vegetables which were 
in perfection, and many flowers in full bloom. 
On my arrival at Antoura I found the plants only 
beginning to shoot, and at Mar-Hauna every- 
thing was covered with snow. It had not en- 
tirely left the Sannin till the end of April, and, 
already, in the valley it overlooks, roses had 
begun to bud. The carly figs were past at Bey- 





rout, where they were first gathered with us, and 
the silkworms were in cod before our mulberry- 
trees were half stripped. To this advantage, 
which perpetuates enjoyments by their succes- 
sion, Syria adds another, that of multiplying 
them by the variety of her productions, Were 
nature assisted by art, those of the most distant 
countries might be produced within the space 
of twenty leagues, Even at present, despite the 
barbarism of a government inimical to all in- 
dustry and improvement, we are astonished at 
the variety this province affords,’ 

It is true that Syria and Palestine are some- 
times visited by the plague, but this is a con- 
sequence of sluttishness, and the want of proper 
care and precautions. Dysenteries and leprosies, 
are also frequent; but, on the whole, the coun- 
try is highly salubrious, and bas no peculiar dis- 
ease, except the pimple ot uleer of Aleppo. (See 
ALEPPO.) 

Products and Resources.—The beauty, fertility, 
and various products of Syria made her be regarded 
as one of the finest and most fruitful of countries; 
and her superiority in these respects has been ex- 
tolled by the best modern travellers. It seems 
sary, therefore, to dwell on what is so 
generally admitted, But the question as to the 
fertility of Palestine has givert rise to some con- 
Hlicting statements, and as. the subject possesses 
peculiar interest, we shall notice it at some little 
length, 

in the sacred writings, the fertility of the Holy 
Land is described in the most striking manner. 
Moses calls it a land that floweth with milk and 
honey ; a land of brooks and waters, of fountains 
and depths, that spring out of the valleys and 
hills; a land of wheat and barley; of vines, figs, 
and pomegranates ; of oil, olives, and honey; a 
land where there is no lack or scarcity of any 
thing ; whose stones (or rocks) are iron; and out 
of whose mountains brass may be dug up. (Deu- 
teronomy viii, 7, dc.) 

It may, perhaps, be permitted to suppose, that 
a3 Moses wished to reconcile the Jews to the terri- 
tory on which they were about to enter, and to 
extinguish any Jurking desire on their part to re~ 
turn to the ‘flesh pots’ of Egypt, he would repre- 
sent the ‘promised’ land under the most favour- 
able colours, Ou the whole, however, it would 
seem, despite the statements that haye been made 
to the contrary, that his description is substanti- 
ally correct. It is strikingly contirmed by ‘Taci- 
tus, who says, speaking of Palestine, ‘ Hari imbres, 
UBER SOLUM, Exuberant fruges, nostrum ad 
morem ; preterque eas balsamum et palma,’ (Ilist. 
lib. v. cap. 6.) It is true that Strabo, in his 16th 
book, speaks in very contemptuous terms of the 
country round Jerusalem ; but he was by no means 
so weil acquainted as Tacitus, either with the 
history of the Jews’ or with Judea; and besides, 
even though the aecuracy of his statement as to 
the country to which he has referred were ad- 
mitted, that would not authorise any inference to 
be drawn unfavourable to the general fertility of 
Palestine. In antiquity Judea was very carefully 
cultivated ; and notwithstanding the great density 
of its pup. it is said, when in the zenith of its 
presperity under Solomon, to have exported con- 
siderable quantities of corn. (1 Kings v. 11.) 
‘The declivities of the hills were formed into ter- 
races, of which the vestiges still remain (Maun- 
drell, p. 66, ed. 1740), and were covered with 











plantations of figs, vines, and olives, It was, as; 


‘Tacitus has stated, particularly cclebrated for its 
palm-trees, which, in fact, were the emblem of 
the country; and the aromatic plants that grew 
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with the honey which they stored in the hollows 
ofthe rocks and trees, Indeed Maundrell, whose 
accuracy is unquestionable, states that he per- 
ceived in many such places ‘a smell of honey and 
wax as strong as if one had been in an apiary.’ 
(In doe. cit.) We cannot, however, form any fair 
estimate of the state of the country in antiquity 
from the condition in which we find it at the pre- 
sent time, seeing it has groaned for centuries under 
the yoke of barbarous tyrants, and been subjected 
to every species of tyranny and oppression, ‘The 
Holy Land, says Dr, Shaw, ‘were it as well peo- 
pled and cultivated as in former times, would still 
be more fruitful than the very best part of the 
coast of Syria and Pheenice, for the soil is gene- 
rally much richer, and, all things considered, 
yields a more preferable crop. Thus the cotton 
that is gathered in the plains of Ramah, Esdrae- 
lon, and Zabulun, is in greater esteem than what. 
is cultivated near Sidon and Tripoli. Neither is it 
possible for pulse, wheat, or any sort of grain, to 
be more excellent than what is sold at Jerusalem, 
The barrenness, or scarcity rather, which some 
authors may cither ignorantly or maliciously com- 
plain of, doth not. proceed from the incapacity or 
natural unfruitfuluess of the country, but from 
the want of inhabitants, and the great aversion 
there is to industry and labour in ‘those few who 
possess it, ‘There are, besides, such perpettal dis~ 
cords and depredations among the petty princes 
who share this fine country, that allowing it were 
better peopled, yet there would be small encour- 
agement to sow, when it was uncertain who should 
gather in the harvest. Otherwise the land is a 
good land, and still capable of affording its neigh- 
bours the like supplies of corn and oil which it 
was known to have done in the time of Solomon,’ 
(Travels, p. 336, 4to, ed.) 

At a more recent period Dr, Clarke said of the 
Holy Land (Travels, iv, 428), ‘The delightful 
plain of Zabuton appeared everywhere covered 
with spontaneous vegetation, flourishing in the 
wildest exuberance, The scenery is to the full as 
delightful as in the rich vales upon the §. of the 
Crimea: it reminded us of the finest parts of Keat 
and Surrey, ‘The soil, although stony, is exceed- 
ingly rich, We found the valleys W. of Jeru- 

m covered with plentiful crops of tobacco, 
wheat, barley, Indian millet, melons, vines, 
puinpkins, and eucumbers.’ 

hese statements are more than sufficient to 
attest the natural riches and fertility of this 
famous region. As an agricultural or corn grow- 
ing country it is, indeed, far inferior to Egypt 
and many otherstates: but the variety of its sur- 
face and products, the salubrity of the climate, 
and the productiveness of its cultivated lands, 
would make it, were it possessed by an indus- 
trious, well-governed people, a most desirable 
country. Recently, however, the condition of 
Syria and Palestine has been changed materially 
for the worse, The destructive contests of which 
it has been the theatre, the consequent destruc- 
tion of property, and the interruption of industry, 
have reduced Syria and Palestine toa state of de- 
pression to which they bad never previously sunk, 
During the ascendancy of the Egyptians, Mehemet. 
Ali_attempted to introduce the ‘same compulsory 
or forcing system into Syria and Palestine that he 
had introduced into Egypt. With this view the 
principal officers of the government and the army, 
and the more opulent inhabitants, were compelled 
to undertake the task of restoring ruined villages, 
and the culture of their lands. Government in- 
tended, by means of the increased cultivation of 
wheat and barley, to render Syria independent of 
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asurplus for exportation. In good harvests, in- 
deed, Syria, particularly its S. part, pteviously 
produced sufficient corn for its own consumption ; 
and had the measures undertaken by the Egyp- 
tian government been persevered in, there can be 
little doubt that there would have been a great 
increase of produce. But in 1837 the influence of 
the new system was paralysed by a drought; and 
the events that speedily followed overturned at 
once the power and the projects of the Egyptian 
government, 

The landed property of Syria, as of the rest of 
the ‘Turkish empire, is supposed’ to belong to the 
sultan, as the vicegerent of God and the Prophet; 
and the principle, that it did so, in fact, was acted 
upon, at the conquest of the country, by the 
Caliph Omar, in the 7th, and by the Turks under 
Selim I., in the 16th century, At present, how- 
ever, this assumed property of the sultan is a mere 
legal fiction, Soon after Selim’s conquest, the 
ruinous effects of the general confiscation hecame 
s0 apparent, that measures were taken for gi 
the occupiers a right of property in the land on 
paying a small quit-rent. Land may sow be 
classed under three heads: that belonging to the 
sultan and government; vacow or entailed lands ; 
and real praperty, belonging to the proprictors, 
and descending by inheritance, ‘The lands and 
property belonging to the sultan and government 
are those escheating in different ways; such as 
Jands abandoned in consequence of non-cultivation 
during three years, lands left by the extinction of 
families, and lands confiscated, Entailed property, 
called vacou ef haramein, consists of that settled by 
private individuals for the maintenance of public 
caravanserais, fountains, and charitable institu- 
tions; and of that vested in the hands of the 
clergy for behoof of certain parties, and their heirs 
or nearest of kin, Some Jands are settled on the 
eldest. heir in perpetuity, and cammot be sold, 
though they may be exehanged, According to 
the rule of the Ottoman Jaw, Franks and other 
foreigners cannot hold land in the Turkish domi- 
nions ; but, in fact, they do hold it, by means of 
long leases or otherwise, which make it little less 
secure than freehold. In the succession to pro- 
perty, the sons inherit twice as much as the 
daughters, ‘_ 

In Lebanon, almost every male inhab, is a small 
proprietor; and in the neighbourhood of Beyrout 
there are a great number of landholders who, for 
the most part, cultivate the white mulberry tree. 
Large proprietors are few, except among the emit 
of Mount Lebanon, some of whom have extensive 
estates, which they either cultivate on their own 
account, or let out to farming tenauts, 

The miri, or land-tax, is not a 
by any invariable rule, or according to ai 
measurement of the land, A goverument is as- 
sessed ina certain amount, which is apportioned 
amoug the different villages according to their 
















































greater or less amount of pop., or more or less ex- | 


tent of land; and the peasants themselves appor- 
tion the payments each has to make. In the cul- 
tivation of all kinds of produce, except silk, the 
landed proprictor supplies the peasantry with 
seed, and a certain sum of money to buy oxen, 
cattle, and implements of husbandry ; and receives 
10, 15, or 20 per cent, of the produce, according as 
the ground is more or less taxed, The remainder 
is divided into two equal parts, one of which the 
proprietor takes, and the other is for the peasants, 
These last are obliged to repay the money ad- 
vanced to them, but not the seed. 

The-old Roman plough, drawn by bullocks, is 
that almost universally employed. Wheat, barley, 
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principally in the plain of the Haouran, which 
has always been considered the granary of Syria. 
it is inhabited by Turks, Druses, arid’ statiouary 

bs. and is visited in spring and summer by 
several Bedouin tribes, Burckhardt computes the 
resident pop. at from 50,000 to 60,000, ‘The fer~ 
tility of the soil depends entirely upon the water 


fore, in proportion to the abundance of the winter 
rains, and the extent of artificial irrigation. Lands 
which cannot be irrigated usually lie fallow every 
other year, though a part is sometimes sowm in’ 
spring with sesamum, cucumbers, meJons, and 
pulse. Where an abundance of water may be ob 
tained from neighbouring springs, the soil is gown 
with lentils, pease, and sesamum after the grain 
harvest. In middling years wheat is said to yield 
25 times the sced; and the produce of barley is 
said sometimes to average 50, and even 80 times 
the seed: though these statements are usually 
much exaggerated, and but little to be depended 
on. The first harvest is that of horse-beans, at 
the end of April: vast tracts are sown with these 
to serve as food for cows, sheep, and camels. Next 
comes the barley, and, towards the end of May, 
the wheat harvest. The wealth of a cultivator is 
estimated by the number of fedhuns, or yokes of 
oxen, he employs, The owner of two or three is 
estimated rich, and he will probably possess, be- 
sides, two camels, a mare or gelding, or a couple 
of asses, and forty or fifty sheep. ‘Taxes are very 
heavy in the Haouran, "There is, first, the miri, 
paid to the pacha, and which is levied on the fe- 
dhans, the amount depending on the sum at which 
the whole village is rated in the pacha’s books, 
and which must be paid so long as the village is 
inhabited, be the number of fed¢hans employed few 
or many, Next is the obligation to supply the 
troops with provender; and the third and heaviest 
contribution paid by the villagers is the Aone, or 
tribute (identical with the Lluck-mail of the Scotch) 
claimed by the Bedouins, in return for their pro- 
tection, or rather forbearance. ach village pays 
Rhone to the sheikh of a tribe, who is then bound 
to protect the inhabs, and pays a tribute of from 
30 and 40 to 400 piastres to the pacha for this pri- 
vilege, Lastly come the unlimited contributions 
exacted by the pachas. The receipt of the miré of 
the whole pachalic, which may amount to 240,0002., 
is in the hands of Jew bankers, who not only get 
about 5 per cent, but contrive to extort something 
further on their own account. Families in the 
Haouran are constantly moving from one place to 
another, In the first year of their new settlement 
the sheikh acts with moderation towards them; 
but his exactions becoming insnpportable, they 
migrate to some other place, where they have 
heard that their brethren are better treated: they 
soon tind, however, that the same system prevails 
over the whole country, In addition to all those 
{ exactions, the crops in the Hacuran are sometimes 
destroyed by mice, though not so often as in the 
neighbourhood of Florus and Hamahk. But the 
worst enemies of the agriculturist are the clouds 
of locusts which sometimes devastate the country, 
devouring every ‘green thing.” They are not, 
however, an unmitigated nuisance, having been 
used for food time immemorial, and are said to be 
both wholesome and palatable. : 

‘The most careful cultivation in Syria is exhi- 
bited on the slopes of Mount Lebanon and other 
inaccessible districts, where the inhab. enjoy a 
comparative exemption from the exactions of their 
Turkish mastei ‘Stimulated by their sense of 
security’ (says Volney, i. 300), ‘they have, by dint 
of art and labour, compelled a rocky soil to become 
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with which it is supplied, and the harvest is, there- .* 
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conduct it, by a thousand windings, along the de- 
clivities, or stop it by forming dams in the vaileys 
while, in other places, they prop up ground ready 
to erumble’ away by walls and terraces. Almost 
all these mountains, thus Jaboured, present the 
appearance of a flight of stairs, ot an amphithea- 
tre, each step of which is a row of vines or mul- 
berry-trees, I have reckoned 120 of these grada- 
tions on the same declivity, from the bottom to 
the top of the mountain. So powerful is the in- 
fluence of even the fecblest ray of liberty and 
seeurity.’ 

The mulberry-irce flourishes on the coast and 


through the more fertile parts of the Lebanon | 


range, and a Htile more attention to the culture 
of silk would render it in a few years the principal 
article of export. ‘The mulheny plants are set in 
rows 6 or 8 ft. apart; they are cut off at a corre- 
sponding height, and sulfered to retain only the 
fresh twigs, The arcangement generally made 
with the peasantry is to allow them one-fourth 
part of the silk for taking care of the worms, and 
reeling it off the cocoons, ‘The landowner pro- 
vides the leaves, which are gathered by the pea- 
sants, He also erects the sheds in which the 
cacoons are kept, which are simple reed enclosure 
without any roof. The quantity of silk annually 
proceed on Mount Lebanon is estimated at about 
1.200 cantars, or 210,000 okes, fetching from 120 
to 125 piastres the oke, of which about two-thirds 
are exported, About 400 cantars is considered an 
abundant crop in the Tripolt district, Aleppo re- 
ceives about 250 cantars from Antioch, and other 
quarters, Its chief consumption there is in the 
mannfacture of the cotton and silk goods used fi 
upper garments by the wealthy inhabs, ; but it is 
ako sent into all parts of the Turkish empire, and 
quantities are sent to Genoa, France, and Eng- 
land, The average annual produce of cotton in 
the vicinity of Acre, Jaila, Nablous, and other 
places in the §., is estimated at from 30,000 to 
35,000 cantars, worth about 350,0002 In the N, 
the crops are exposed to great vicissitudes, The 
quality of the cotton is sometimes good, but more 
commonly inferior. The export is chiefly to 
Smyrna, and other parts of Turk Not more 
than from 1,000 to 2,000 cantars rea 
the quantity that comes to England being ver 
trifling. ‘Ihe oil harvest. is very precarious, “From 
8,000 to 10,000 cantars may be about the average 
consuniption in Aleppo, half of which is produced 
in the neighbourhood. The average produce around 
Damascus is estimated at frora 4,800 to 5,000 can- 
tars. The oil has of late years been considerably 
improved, and its quantity augmented by the in- 
traduction of oil-presses from France. Wine might 
become an important article both of consumption 
and export; and at some of the convents of Le- 
banon (where the vine is suffered to trail on the 
ground) a very good wine, called vino d'oro, is met 
with. Madder and indigo grew wild; and the 
former, as well as the suyur-cane, has been par- 
tially cultivated. Ibrahim Pacha introduced the 
cochincal insect into Syria with every prospect of 
success; for the cactus, on which it feeds, grows: 
there to an immense size, and forms, in fact, most 
of the hedges in the country. ‘The dates of Syria 
are not equal in quality to those of Egypt or 
Nubia; but the date palm is so abundant that, 
as already stated, it was anciently the symbol of 
Judea; and it is probable that Phoenicia was so 
ealled from the abundance of this plant (ow). 
Tobacco is grown in almost every part of Syri 
its cunsumption being universal, both by mai 
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aud females. ‘The best is found in the districts of 
Aleppo, Latakia, Tripoli, and Mount Lebano 
large exports taking place from Latakia and Tri-, 
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poli to-Egypt and elsewhere. The total produce 
is estimated at 10,700 cantarsa year, Scammony, 
the juice of a species of convolyulus,-which grows 
in N. Syria, is a valuable article of export, and 
that from Aleppo is esteemed the best in the mar- 
kets of Europe. But it is rarely obtained purey 


the collectors first adulterating it with flour or, 


starch, to give it colour and consistency, and with 
myrth, to give it a bitter, aromatic taste, It is 
then sold to the Jew dealers, who further adul- 
terate it in the same manner, mixing 4 or 5 rottoli 
of starch with J rottolo of scammony, in which 
state it is sent to England at a price of from 250 
to 300 piastres per rottolo, From 1,200 to 1,500 
loads of hemp are produced in the Damascus dis- 
; but it is not an article of export. Prom 200 
to 250 cantars of I wax are annually collected 
in the Aleppo district, nearly half of which is sent 
to Europe, 

‘The forests of N. Syria have lately supplied 
large quantities of timber, the arsenals and dock- 
yards of Egypt having been principally furnished 
from this souree, From 70,000 to 80,000 trees, 
Jange and small, or about 14,000 tons of timber, 

incipally pine, oak, and beech, are shipped an- 
for Alexandria. 

The Holy Land in antiquity was eminently dis- 
tinguished for its abundance of cattle, including 
sheep, goats, camels, and asses; and though much 
diminished in numbers, these animals still consti- 
tute a principal part of the wealth of the occupiers, 
No very large or formidable wild animals exist at 
present in Palestine ; the fallow deer, gazelle, wild 
goat, jackal, fox, and porcupine are the principal, 
‘There are, however, numerous birds, including 
two species of vultures, great quantities of game, 
and wikifowl], and a great variety of reptiles is met 
with, 

Conflicting statements have been put forth with 
respect to the actual condition of the peasantry. 
According to Mr. Consul Moore, ‘the fellah, or 
peasant, in Syria, earns little more than a bare 
subsistence,’ But Dr, Bowring, on the other hand 
(Report on Syria, 49-50), states that ‘the condi- 
tion of the Jabonring classes is, comparatively with 
that of those in England, easy and good, ‘They 
feed on mutton at 3 piastres per oke, several times 
a week; bread daily; sometimes rice pillaus, and 
always bulgur pillaus (a preparation of wheat, 
husked and bruised, or half ground) ; their pillaus 
are made either with butter, olive or sesame oil; 
cheese, eggs, olives, various dried fruits, and ant 
abundance of vegetables, beet roots, turnips, aud 
radishes. preserved in brine or vinegar, and cucum- 
bers and eapsicums in vinegar, for winter use. 
Their clothing is not especially coarse; the fine 
climate permits them to wear light cotton and 
other similar apparel, and in the short winter they: 
are yrenerally well covered, Their lodging is good ; 
generally each family jas a scparate house, or a 
set of rooms. Lodging generally in Syria js cheap, 
comparatively with most other countric The 
Mnssulmans have few holydays; the Christians 
have a great many, and their amusements are 
much of the same sort as the Mussulmans, if any 
thing, less sober; but, on the whole, none of the 
s of the pop. can be taxed with habitual 
inebriety, But it is rare that any of the working 
classes can lay by sums adequate to enable them 
to pass the decline of Sife without labouring. In 
ia a great portion of the labour is done by fe- 

they are constantly seen carrying heavy 
burdens and fetching water; they bring home 
timber and brushwood from the forests, and assist 
much in the cultivation of the fields” Field labour 
near Beyrout is paid at from 5 to 64 piastres (1s, 
to is, 3d.) ; and artisans, as masons, carpenters, 
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&e,, get 14 or 15 piastres (2s, 10d, to $s.10d.) a 
day. The yearly expenditure of one of the labour- 
ing classes may average from 124, to 164 

‘The fisheries are unimportant, except that of 
sponge; which is obtained along all the N. half 
of the coast; and, in a good season, about 3,500 
okes are gathered, which are principally sent to 
Smyrna, Rhodes, and Marseiltes. 

Few of the manufactures for which Syria was 
anciently renowned, ‘survive at present. In Da- 
mascus, there are about 4,000 Jooms for silk and 
cotton stuffs, each producing 4 or 5 pieces a week, 
worth from 8) to 95 piastres cach. In Aleppo, 
nearly 6,000 looms of the same description were 
at work in 1829; but at present the number has 
diminished to 1,200, the consumption of rich stuffs 
having fallen off in favour of cotton goods, for 
which British twist is employed, and which occupy 
about 500 looms in that city. About 300 looms 
are also said to be occupied in the manufacture of 
gold and silver thread stuffs, and the total produce. 
of the looms of Aleppo is estimated at 250,0002. 
sterling a year. In good oil years, from 7,000 to 
8,000 cantars of soap are made in Aleppo; and 
perhaps 12,000 cantars at Damascus, Jerusalem, 
Nublous, and other parts of the country : it is not, 
however, exported to any great distance. Coarse 
woollens, glass, earthenware, and leather are 
among the other chief goods manufactured. 
Horus, Hamah, and Beyrout are the other prin- 
cipal manufacturing towns, The ancient art of 
dyeing in purple is lost at Tyre, and Damascus 
blades have no longer their former reputation. In 
Palestine, a considerable trade is carried on in the 
manufacture of crosses, beads, rosaries, and such 
like trampery. 

Commerce.—In remote antiquity, Sidon and 
Tyre were the principal emporiums of the world: 
they were succeeded by Damascus, Antioch, and 
Joppa; and in later times by Palmyra, whose 
grandeur was mainly owing to ber situation on 
the great route of traffic between E, Asia and 
Europe and W. Asia, But for a lengthened 
period the commerce of Syria has been com- 
paratively inconsiderable. The internal trade of 
the country is greatly impeded by the want of 
good roads, those that exist being mostly mere 
mule or camel tracks, But, notwithstanding, 
gum arabic, tragacanth, assafctida, opium are 
brought from the surrounding countries; galls 
and barilla from beyond the Euphrates; saffron 
from Persia and Natolia; hare, fox, and jac! 
skins; yellow berries and goats’ hair from Asia 
Minor; ‘and these, with cotton, goats’ and sheeps’ 
wool, silk, tobacco, and other kinds of raw pro- 
duce, previously specified, form the principal 
exports, ‘The imports consist chiefly of colonial 
produce and European manufactures: coffce 
(W. India), from France, Italy, and England; 
sugar, from France and Great Britain; pepper, 
spices, rice, dyeing drugs, copperas, cotton manu- 
factures, cambrics, shirtings, nankeens, imitation 
shawls, and cotton twist, for the most part from 
England; iron, tin, sal-ammoniac, woollen cloths, 
from France and Belgium; silks from France, 
glass wares from Bohemia, by way of Trieste, 
are the most important. ‘The caravans from Bag- 
dad, Mosul, and Erzeroum, to Mecca, pass through 
Syria, bringing galls, indigo, Macha coffee, buffalo- 
skins, tumbaq, gum, Cashmere shawls, and a few 
Indian manutactures, in return for Europcan ma- 
nufactures and cochineal; and constant caravans 
travel between Aleppo and Aintab, bringing oil, 
grain, and leather for the use of the former, which 
is by far the most important depét in'the interior 
of Syria. The subjoined tabl¢ shows the value 
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manufactures into Syria and Palestine, in each of 
the years 1862 and 1863 :— 











| Imports from the Untied Kingdom 1862 1863 
& £ 

; Apparel and Haberdashery .| 2,103 2,987 
Coals, Cinders, and Calm ss} 4832 6,380 
Copper, Wrought and Un- 

| Coppers gronght and Une}! ys94 | 47,574 
Cotton Yarn. 2... «| 25,744 47,781 
Cottons, entered by the Yard | 495,147 | 857,120 

‘ » atValue. .| 2065 1,847 
Earthenware ond Porcelain 921 4,011 
Hardwares and Cutlery, un- 

Guumerated ssn sf; SOL | 4097 
Iron, Wronght and Unwronght} 10,924 15,012 
Tin, Unwrongitt . . . . «| 6,517 4,160 
» Plates... ee 1,138 1,373 
Woollens, entered by the 

Yard (ine, those formerly 5,855 7,100 

entered by the Piece). 

‘Woollens, entered at Value. 343 1,907 
Allother Articles. . . . «| 12,205 24,403 
Total . . . . « | 588,556 | 1,026,562 





The exports from Syria and Palestine to the 
United Kingdom were as follows in 1862 and 
1863 :— 














Exports to the United Kingdom 1862 1863 
_ 
& & 
Bones of Animals snd Fishy) 5000 
(except of Whalefins). s 
Corn: Wheat . 2. 6 5 6 +] 27,105 182 
Barley ss 4. 6 | 1,938 40,209 
Cotton, Raw le we | 15,056 12)156 
Galla . 6 ee eo ee of 14,674 23,436 
Gum, Tragacanth « 6. + 6,942 696 
Madder Root 2 es ea 7,728 6,585 
Oil, Olive Ntctetine tei! pe 
ages and other Materials for 
making Paper... } _ 5,463 
Raising «1. 6 we ee 7 - 
Searamony .. 6 se ee 3,473. 5,433 
Seeds, Dari... . . 6 | 28,211 16,934 
» _ Millet oo ae = 
Silk,Raw «wee we 1,669 608 
Tobacco, Unmannfactured .| 2,643 2,242 
Wool, Sheep and Lambs’ . , 7,857 3,562 
Allother Articles ., .. 3,162 1,778 
Total . . . . « «| 126,242 | 121,873 

















Government,—The immediate influence of the 
conquest of Mchemet Ali was exhibited not only 
in the increase of commerce, but in a better system 
of police, and a better administration of justice, an 
increase in the value of land and labour, an in- 
crease of cultivation, and greater religious tole- 
ration, But the rayahs, and working classes 
generally, though better protected, were more 
burdened and impoverished, They were forced to 
labour for sums far below the ordinary rate of 
wages; their camels and cattle were continuall 
seized for the service of the government, and their 
property and resources, of whatever kind, were 
subjected to fresh exactions, Nothing was done 
to improve the means of communication in Syria 
during the Egyptian ascendancy; few public 
works having been undertaken, except extensive 
barracks in the large towns. Neither did the go- 
vernment make public education so much an 
object of its care as in Egypt. The forced culti- 
vation introduced by Ibrabim Pacha enriched only 
the government, not the subject, But the short 
period during which Syria was held by Mehemet. 
‘Ali, and the uncertainty of his tenure, were suffi- 
cient to hinder him, however much disposed, from 
undertaking or effecting any considerable reforms 
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he has done in Egypt, his changes, had he been 
allowed to introduce them, would hardly have 
been improvements, 

Under the Egyptians, Syria was divided into 
6 districts; those of Aleppo, Damascus, Jaffa, 
Tripoli, Saida (Sidon), and Adana, Every town 
had a mutsellim, or head police magistrate ; and in 
all having a pop. of above 2,000 persons, Scior? 
divans, or town councils, were established by 
Ibrahim Pasha. These bodies consisted of from 
adozen to 20 of the chief inhabs,, without dis- 
tinction of religion, who acted as a civil and com- 
mercial court, the decisions of which were subject 
to appeal to the divans of Aleppo or Damascus, 
and finally to the supreme government at Cairo. 
‘These courts greatly circumscribed the duties of 
the cadi sent annually from Constantinople to 
make the judicial tour of Syria. Justice was re- 
markable for its promptitude and severity. Mur- 
der, burglary, highway robbery, and other capital 
crimes are, however, comparatively rare in Syria. 
Europeans are subject to the jurisdiction of their 
own consulates, 

No law exists making provision for the poor, 
though there are many private Mussulman endow— 
ments; and the other religious sects mostly sup- 
port and relieve their own sick and paupers. In 
every parish, or mosque district, there are Mo- 
hammedan primary schools; and Jewish, Chris- 
tian, and other primary schools are established 
wherever those sects prevail, But the instruction 
in these is mostly limited to that derived from re- 
ligious books; and there is no native school in 
Syria where a more advanced education is given 
than in reading and writing, with the exception 
of the Greek college at Beyrout, where geography 
is studied from books printed at the Protestant 
presses, The American missionaries haye a su- 
perior college in that town, and various other 
schools in the country. 

‘The inhabitants of Syria comprise a mixture of 
different races, consisting partly of the posterity 
of those who occupied the country when it was 
overrun by the Arabs, that is, of the Greeks of 
the lower empire; pary of the posterity of the 
Arab conquerors of the country ; and partly Turks, 
or Ottomans. And these, again, have been inter 
mixed with each other, with the Crusaders, who 
invaded and held a portion of the country for 
a considerable period, and with the wandering 
Bedouins and Kurds. But, how different svever 
their origin, these races have, in the course of 
time, become equally naturalised to the country. 
The inhabs, are generally of a middling stature; 
those belonging to the southern are more swarthy 
than those belonging to the northern plains; and 
these, again, than those belonging to the moun- 
tains, On Lebanon, indeed, and in the moun- 
tainous districts generally, the complexion does 
not differ materially from that of the inhabs, of 
the $. of France. Arabic is the general language 
of the country; and Volney affirms, in opposition 
to the statements of Niebubr, that neither Syriac 
nor modern Greek is any where in common use, 

But notwithstanding the family or national re- 
semblance by whieh the Syrians are now distin- 
guished, they are distributed into different classes 
or tribes, all differing from each other in more or 
fewer particulars. Of these tribes, one of the 
most famous is that of the Druses, occupying the 
8. parts of Lebanon and Auti-Lebanon, and parts 
of the Haouran, They are supposed to be of 
Arabic origin, and to be disciples of a Moham- 
medan heretic of the 10th century, Their re- 
ligion, notwithstanding the late researches of Mr. 
Jowett, Mr, Robinson, and others, stil] continues 
involved in a good deal of mystery. According 
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to Volney, they appear to have a contempt for all 
that the Mohammedans hold most sacred; for, 
he says, they neither practise circumcision, nor 
prayer, nor fasting, nor observe festivals nor pro- 
hibitions; and that they drink wine, eat pork, 
and allow of marriage between brothers and sisters, 
theugh not between fathers and children, They 
have an emir of their own, and enjoy a rade inde~ 
pendence, to which, no doubt, their ‘ openness, 
sincerity, and engaging manners’ (Clarke, iv. 
306) are mainly to be ascribed, They are divided 
inte two great classes, the Iearned, or initiated 
(chou), and unlearned, uninitiated (djahels), The 
former, who enjoy various privileges, are distin- 
guished by their white turbans, Robinson says 
that ‘the uninitiated perform no religious rite 
whatever, unless when circumstances oblige them 
to assume the appearance of Mussuimen,’ (ii, 11.) 
They are eminently tolerant; and live on good 
terms with both Christians and Mohammedans, 
Mr. Elliot is not very favourable to the Druses, 
“Outwardly,’ says he, ‘they are moral in their 
deportment ; but it is doubted whether similar 
decorum prevails behind the scenes. Though po- 
lygzamy be permitted, yet few have more than one 
wife, who, however, may be divorced at pleasure. 
They are extremely hospitable; yet, where no 
breach of hospitality is involved, the rights of 
blood and friendship are unhesitatingly sacrificed 
to interest, They have little personal, but much 
public pride, The women are distinguished by 
an appendage as strange, unmeaning, and hideous, 
as female fancy ever devised. Other nations may 
laugh at the long trains of the ladies of England, 
the infantine shoes of China, or the monstrous 
nose-rings of India; but the tantour of Lebanon 
surpasses them all. It is a plated, silver, or gilt, 
tube, resembling a straight horn, 18 inches long,. 
and standing out like a unicorn’s, at an angle of 
45° from the centre of the forehead, or from one 
side of the head: it is fastened by means of a 
spring, balanced by 3 heavy tassels hanging down. 
the back, and covered with a white transparent 
veil.’ (Elliot’s Trav, ii.) 

The Maronites are a Christian sect, principally 
inhabiting the country about Lebanon, adjacent 
to the Druses, They originated in the 6th cen- 
tury, and profess themselves to be followers of 
the monk Maron, whence their name, They 
effected a union with the church of Rome, trom 
which they had never differed very widely, about 
1215, They are divided into the two classes of 
iks or chiefs, and common people, and have a 
spiritual head, with the title of Patriarch of An- 
tioch. They are all husbandmen; property is 
sacred amongst them; and, on the whole, they 
bear a good charneter, Like the Druses, they 
have succeeded in maintaining their independence, 
paying merely a moderate tribute to the pachas, 
The Metualis, another tribe, are Syrian Moham- 
medans, of the Shiite, or Persian sect, The An- 
sarians, Yezidi, and Samaritans have complicated 
religious systems, partly Mohammedan and partly 
Pagan. 

‘The ancient history of Palestine is familiar to 
every reader of the sacred writings. Under Selo- 
mon, it became a rich and powerful kingdom ; 
and after undergoing various vicissitudes, it finally 
became tributary to the Romans, At the period 
of the advent of the Messiah, it was divided into 
5 provs., Judea, Samaria, Galilee, Perea, and 
Idumea. In more modern times the Holy Land 
became the seat of a violent struggle. A singular 
combination of credulity and superstition gave 
birth to the Crusades ; and for some centuries the 
recovery of the Holy Land, and especially of the 
Holy Sepulchre, was sufficient to precipitate hun- 
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dreds upon hundreds of thousands of blood-thirsty 
fanatics upon the East. At length, after oceans 


of blood had been spent, the victories of Saladin ! 


put an end to this deplorable phrenzy. In 1516, 
the country was taken by the Turks. 

Very recently, or in 1832, Ibrahim, son of Me- 
hemet Ali, pacha of Egypt, undertook and speedily 
effected the conquest of Syria and Palestine. It 


is doubtful, as already seen, whether they would - 


have gained anything by the change; but it 
would be very difficult, indeed, to show that they 
could have lost any thing, The great European 
powers, however, with the exception of France, 


determined not to permit Syria to be disunited | 


from the Porte; and, in $840. a British flect, after 
‘a short but tremendous canuonade, took Acre, 
and Ibrahim was compelled to agree to evacuate 
the province. It does not, however, seem that 
the states by whom this revolution was effected 
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vernment of the country in future; to obviate 
any one of the grievances by which it has been 
oppressed, or to make any stipulation of any kind 


jin favour of the inhabitants, 


SZEGEDIN, a royal free town of Hungary, co. 
Csongrad, of which it is the cap., on the Theiss, 
where it is joined by the Maros, 60 m. WNW. 
Arad, and 100 m, SE. Pesth, on the railway from 
Pesth to Temesvar, Pop, 62,546 in 1862. Szege- 
din consists of the town-proper, tolerably well 
built, and chiefly inhabited by Germans; the 
fortress, the residence of a commandant and gar- 
'rison, connected with the town by two bridges; 
the upper and lower suburb, and the corn market, 
Tt has a house of correction, a lyceum, gymnasium, 
Piarist college, and military school; and is the 





see of a Greek’ protopapas.  Szegedin has a good 
j deal of trade, chiefly in cor, soda, soap, and to- 
! bacea, with several soap and other factories. It also 


took any step whatever to ensure the better go- | supplics some of the best river craft in the kingdom, 


T. 


TPABRIZ, or TAURIS, a city of Persia, prov. 
Adzerbijan, of which it is the cap., in a large 
and fine plain, on a small river which falls into 
Lake Urumea, 320 m. WNW. Teheran, Jat. 38° 10’ 
N,, long. 46° 87° E. Its per. was estimated by 
Chardin at upwards of half a million; but it has 
declined so much in the interval, that it is now 
robably under 30,000; and it is said by Mr. 
Keinneit to be one of the most wretched cities he 
had seen in Persia. (Persian Empire, p. 151.) 
Being surrounded by a forest of orchards, it ap- 
ears, from the high ground above it, to be of 
immense extent; and a modern traveller considers 
the circuit of the gardens of Tabriz to measure 
not less than 30 m. (Rawlinson, in Geog. Journal, 
x, 2.) But the town itself, which is nearly in the 
centre of this area, is only about 33 m, in circuit; 
jt is surrounded with a brick wall and towers, 
and is entered by seven gates, It has few public 
buildings of note: the principal is the citadel of 
Ali Shah, a part of which is now converted into 
an arsenal, where many European artisans are or 
have been employed, A considerable portion of 
the pop. live in the suburbs, which straggle over 
the area of the ancient city, and are built of its 
ruins, Tabriz is said by D'Anville to represent 
the ancient’ Ganzaca, where Cyras deposited the 
treasures of Croesus, and which was afterwards 
taken by Heraclius; and it has been also supposed 
to be identical with the Taps of Ptolemy. But, 
according to other authorities, it was built under 
Haroun al Raschid, of whom it was certainly a 
favourite residence. Its trade, which was formerly 
extensive, has greatly declined, Few cities have 
suffered so much from the ravages of war and 
earthquakes. Its climate is praised by the natives 
for ils salubrity; but the changes of temperature 
are extremely great and sudden, and in winter 
the cold is so intense, that many instances have 
occurred of individuals, accidentally excluded from 
the city by arriving after the gates were shut, 
being found frozen to death in the morming, 
TADCASTER, a market town and par. of Eng- 
Jand, W. Riding, co. York, partly in the liberty 
of St. Peter of York, and partly im Barkstone- 
Ash wapent., on the Wharf, here crossed by a 
stone bridge; 10 m. WSW, York, and 185 m. N. 
London by Great Northern raily Pop. of par. 








It has chapels for Methodists and other dissenters, 
Jesus’ hospital for four poor men, a free grammar 
school, founded in the time of Queen Elizabeth, and 
Sunday schools, for some of which spacious build- 
ings have been erected, ‘There are no manufac- 
tures, but a good deul of retail trade, Markets on 
Thursdays, Fairs, last Wednesday in April, May, 
and Oct., for sheep and cattle, 

TAGANROG, a fortified sea-port town of Rus~ 
sia in Europe, on the N, shore of the NE, angle of 
the sea of Azoff, denominated the gulf of the Don, 
about 10m, from the mouth of that river, Pop. 
30 in 1858, The foundations of Taganrog 
were laid by Peter the Great in 1698, but it after- 
wards fell into the possession of the ‘Turks; and it 
was not till the reign of Catharine IL, that it 
became of any considerable importance, It has 
ten churches, of which three are built of stone, a 
gymnasium, and a poor's hospital. It was in- 
fended by its illustrious founder to replace Azoff, 
the ancient emporium of the Don, the port of 
which had become all but inaccessible; and its 
whole consequence is derived from this circum- 
stance, or from its being the entrepét of the com- 
merce of the vast countries traversed by that great, 
river. Of the exports, wheat is by far the most. 
important. ‘The imports consist principally of 
wine, oil, frait, drysalteries, cotton and woollen 
goods, spices, dye stuffs, tobacco, sugar, and coffee, 
The largest portion by far of the trade is carried 
on with Constantinople, Smyrna, and other Turkish 
ports; but a good deal is also carried on with the 
Italian and other foreign ports, and there is an 
extensive coasting trade with Odessa and other 
Russian ports, 

Seeing that Taganrog was built to obviate the 
difficulties that had to be encountered by vessels, 
entering the Don, through the shallowness of the 
water, it might have been supposed that. care 
would be taken to place it in a position in which it 
should be, as far as possible, free from this defect. 
This important consideration seems, however, to 
have been in a great measure overlooked, The 
gulf of the Dun is seldom navigable by vessels 
drawing more than from 8 to 9 ft. water, and even 
these cannot approach within less than about 700 
yards of the town. They are principally loaded 
by carts, drawn each by a single horse, the ex- 
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posed to maké Kertsch, on the E. coast of the 
strait of Yenikali, a depot for the produce of the 
sea of Azoff; and while the latter would be much 
easier of access to foreign ships, the coasters that 
at present bring down the products of the basin 
of the Don from Nakhitcheven and Rostoff to ‘la~ 
ganrog, would be able to bring them direct. to 
Kertsch, where they might be landed and shipped 
with much greater facility and less expense. With 
the exception of a few foreign houses, the mer- 
chants are mostly all either Greeks, or of Greek 
origin, and are not wealthy. 

The emperor Alexander I,, whose reign will 
always form a memorable and brilliant cra in the 
history of Russia, expired at Taganrog on the 19th 
of Noy. 1825. 

EAGUS (Span, Tajo, Portug. Tejo), the prin- 
pal and most celebrated river of the Span. penin- 
sula, through the centre of which it flows from E. to 
W., between the basius of the Ebro and Douro on 
the N,,and the Gnadiana on the $. It has its souree 
in the Sierra Albarracin, on the borders of Ara; 
and New Castile, about Lat, 409 25’ N., long. 1° 
W,, 3ilm, W. Teruel, and only! 
terranean, At first. it runs NW., but after having 
been joined by the Molina, its course is gene 
W. hy SW., through New Castile and Estret 
dara, in Spain; and in Portugal between Beira 
and Alemtejo, and through Estremadura to the | 
Adlantic, which it enters after expanding into a/ 
wide estuary, about 7 m, below Lisbon, Its entire | 
length may be estimated at nearly 600 m., about | 
three-fourths of which are in Spain. Its principal | 
tributaries are the Jarama, Alberche, Alagon, and 
Zezere from the N., and the Rio del Monte, Salor, 
Sora, &e., from the S. Aranjuez, Toledo, ‘Ta- 
layera, Almarez, Alcantara, Abrantes, Punheto, 
Santarem, and Lisbon are on its banks, At its 
entrance into Portugal the Tagus is 130 yards in 
width, and at Punleto upwards of 300 yards, 
Above Lisbon, it expands into a wide basin, from 
2m. to 7 m, across, but opposite that city its 
breadth contracts to less than 2m, ‘The Tagus 
has been celebrated, both in antiquity and in 
modern times, for its picturesque beauty : nothing, 
however, can be more incorrect than these poetical 
descriptions. It flows, in fact, for the most part. 
through an arid country, bare of wood, and wieul- 
tivated; its banks are yenerally steep, its current 
impetuous, and its waters turbulent and maddy 
It. was famous in antiquity for its golden sand: 
‘Tagus auriferis arenis celebratur. (Plin, Tist. 
Nat,, lib, iv. cap. 22; see, also, Silius Italicus, lib, 
vii. v. 755; Ovidii Metamorph.,, lib. ii. v. 251.) At 
present, however, very few particles of gold are 
ever found in the sands of the river, and though 
they may have been more abundant in antiquity, 
the fair presumption seems to be, that it is in- 
debted for its celebrity, in this respect, rather to 
the yellow colour of its sands than to its goid. 

Hitherto the Tagus above Lisbon has not been 
of much commercial importance, though it is 
navigable as high as Abrantes, Attempts have, 
however, been made to-render it navigable from 
‘Toledo, and even Aranjuez. 

TAIN, a royal and pari, bor. of Scotland, co. 
Ross, on rising ground, near the S, shore of the 
Frith of Dornech, ard near the mouth of the river 
Tain, 24m, NNE. Inverness, with which it is 
connected by railway. Yop. 1,779 in 1861, - The 
town possesses a gooil academy (founded in 1809), | 
which has attracted a number of families to the 
town for the education of their children; but it 
has little or no manufacture, and the sand-bars on 













































the coast deprive it of any advantage it might | 
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have derived from its maritime situation, 
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the old prison, a new gaol having been built at the 
SW. angle of the town, It has a haridsome par. 
chareh, a Free church, a grammar school, and 3 
brauch banks. It is associated with Cromarty, 
Dingwall, Dornoch, and Kirkwall in sending 1 
mem. to the H. of C. Reg, elect, 109 im 1885. It 
is governed by a provost, 2 bailies, and 15 coun- 
cillors, Corporation revenue, 1,246/, in 1863-64, 

TALAVERA DE LA REYNA, a city of Spain, 
New Castile, prov. Toledo, on the Tagus, 42m. W. 
by N, Toledo, and 65m. SW. Madrid. Pop. 9,285 
in 1861, The town stands on a large and fertile 
plain, and is divided into two parts by the river, 
which is here crossed by a stone bridge of 35 arches, 
and 630 yards in length, The town is very irre- 
gularly built, with low houses and narrow and ill- 
paved streets: it has 8 parish churches, 8 monas- 
teries, and 5 nunneries. ‘Talavera has an econo- 
mical society, schools of Latin, philosophy, and 
theology, anid had formerly some manufactures of 
silk, stuffs, and porcelain, Its markets are tole- 
rably well supplied with provisions, 

It is supposed to represent the Talabrica of the 
Romans: it was taken by the Moors in 714, and 
various Moorish remains are still to be seen in the 
lits neighbourhood. After many vicissi- 
destroyed by the Moors in 1109, but. 

as speedily rebuilt. It afterwards became an 
apanage of the queens of Spain, whence its name, 
In modern times it has been rendered famous by 
the obstinate battle fought in its neighbourhoad, on 
the 27th and 28th of July, 1809, between the British 
and Spanish forces under Sir Arthur Wellesley 
(Duke of Wellington), and the French, under 
Joseph Bonaparte, assisted by Marshals Jourdan 
and Victor, ‘The French, who commenced the 
attack, were repulsed at all poiuts. The slaughter 
was great, and nearly equal on both sides, 

TAMBOFY, a central government of European 



















Russia, peinsinenly between the 52nd and 55th 
degs. of N, lat., and the 40th and 48rd of E. long., 


having N. Vladimir and Nijni-Novgorod, E. Pensa 
and Sarato, S. Voronege, and W, chiefly the latter 
and Riaizan, Its length N, to §. is about 350 m., 
breadth varying from 100 to 250 m, Area, 24,490 
sq.m, Pop. 1,910,454 in 1858, Surface flat, ex- 
pt in a few parts, where it is slightly undu- 
lating.” Principal rivers, the ‘I'sna and Mocksha, 
tributaries of the Oka, flowing N.: and the Vo- 
rona, a tributary of the Don, flowing S. In the 
the soil is sandy and marshy; a large propor- 
tion of the country, principally the marshes, heing 
covered with forests; in the E., or steppe, 80 
called from its being bare of wood, the soil con- 
sists principally of a black mould, and is compara- 
tively fertile. ' Corn is the principal product; but, 
according to the official accounts, the crops are 
extremely variable, and scarcities frequently occur, 
‘The peasantry are well treated, and in good cir- 
cumstanecs. Hemp is extensively grown, the 
value of the quantity exported amounting to 
1,000,000 roubles a year. The forests along the 
Mockslia supply a good deal of timber for ship and 
boat building; and the inhabs, are there princi- 
pally woodeutters, carpenters, coopers, or pitch 
and tar makers. Caitle, principally brought from 
the steppes of the Don, the Wolga, and the Catt 
casus, are numerous, and are extensively fattened 
for the neighbouring governments, and for Mos- 
cow and Petersburg. ‘The horses belonging to the 
gentry are good, and have been much improved 
by the stud kept by the Orloff family; but the 
horses of the peasantry are wretched, The manu- 
facture of woollen cloth is carried on to a con- 
siderable extent, Peter the Great established an 
extensive for the service of . 
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Tamporr, 2 town of Russia in Europe, cap. of 
the above gov., about the centre of which it is 
situated, on the Tsna; 385m. SE. Moscow. Pop. 
31,101 in 1858, The town, which is about 2 m. 
in length by 1 m, in breadth, was originally 
founded and fortified in 1636 as a defence against 
the incursions of the Nogai Tartars. The houses 
are principally of wood; but there are various 
stone churches, a large monastery, gymnasium, 
civil hospital, and a military orphan asylum, In 
the school of cadets at Tamboff, about 100 pupils, 
sons of nobles, are instructed in French, German, 
and military exercises; and the most intelligent 
are afterwards sent to the corps de cadets at 
Petersburg. A high school for young ladies was 
founded in 1834, and there are various other 
schools. Manufactures of woollen cloths, alum, 
and vitriol are established, and the town has 
active general trade. 

TAME, a river of England, See THastrs. 

TAMWORTH, a parl. and munic bor, market 
town, and par. of England, principally in the co. 
Stafford, but partly also in Warwickshire, bei 
divided into two parts by the ‘Tame, where it is 
joined by the Anker, 64 m, SE, Lichfield, and 110 
m, NW. London, by London and North Western 
railway. Pop. of munic. bor, 4,326, and of parl. 
bor, 16,192 in 1861, Area of parl, bor., which the 
Boundary Act made co-extensive with the par., 
12,920 acres, The town is well built, and a hand- 
some bridge is thrown across each of the rivers, 
The parish church, dedicated to St. Editha, is 
supposed to occupy the site of a very ancient 
nunnery. 

It is a large, handsome cdifice, with a fine 
tower, and a crypt under part of the church. 
Some portions are of decorated date, and some 
perpendicular, and both good; some of the win- 
dows have had very fine tracery. In the tower 
is a curious double staircase. Numerous monu- 
ments adorn the interior of this church, There 
are various dissenting chapels, a hospital for four- 
teen poor men and women, founded and endowed 
by Thomas Guy, the founder of the famous hi 
pital in Southwark which bears his name; a@ 
grammar school, which reeeived endowments both 
from Edward VI. and Elizabeth, More recently 
a free school has been established by the late Sir 
Robert Peel, to whom a statue has been erected in 
the market place. Boys from the grammar school 
are eligible to a scholarship in Catherine Hall, 
Cambridge, and a native of the town to a fel~ 
lowship in St. John’s College, Cambridge, On an 
artificial height, near the town, is Tamworth 
Castle, a seat of the Townshend family. This 
castle, though now much modernised, is ‘of great 
antiquity, having, according to some authorities, 
been founded by Ethelfleda, daughter of Alfred. 
It was conferred, with the town of Tamworth, by 
William the Conqueror, on Robert de Marmion, 
Jord of Fontenay in Normandy, the exploits of 
one of whose supposed descendants have been im- 
mortalised in the best of Scott’s pocmns, 

‘Tamworth, which is on the line of the Roman 
Watling Street, was a place of much consequence, 
and the favourite residence of the Mercian kings 
during the Heptarchy. It appears to have been 
a borough by prescription, but was re-incerporated 
by Elizabeth, The municipal borough, which is 
much less extensive than the parliamentary bor., 
is governed by four aldermen and twelve coun- 
cilors; it has no commission of the peace, though 
quarter sessions for civil causes are held, The 
commissioners of inquiry inte the munic, affairs of 
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that the power thus vested in the body has been 
in any respect abused. Neither does it appear that, 
the corporation, either as regards the appointment 
of members to the body corporate, or the exercise 
of the elective franchise, have been subject to the 
operation of any undue local influence. The ab- 
sence of all complaint leads to the conclusion that 
the objects of municipal government have been 
satisfactorily attained in this borough; that the 
governing body has been judiciously selected, jus- 
tice well administered, and the revenues carefully 
applied to public purposes,’ 

‘Tamworth has sent two mems. to the H. of C. 
since the 5th of Elizabeth. Previously to the 
Reform Act, the right of voting was in the in- 
habitants paying scot and lot, Registered elec- 
tors, 520 in 1865, The late Sir Robert Peel, bart., 
the most disinterested and tried patriotic minister 
that this country has had since the Revolution, 
and, also, one of the ablest, was long representa- 
tive for Tamworth, and one of its greatest bene- 
factors, Tis seat of Drayton Manor is about 1m, 
S, of the town, and he is interred, along with his 
father and mother, in the church of the adjoining 
par, of Basset Drayton. 

TANJORE, a distr. of Hindostan, presid, Ma- 
dras, and one of the most valuable in British 
Tadia, ranking in point of cultivation and pro- 
ductiveness next to Burdwan in Bengal. It lies 
principally between lat. 10° and 1° 30’, and the 
79th and 80th degs, of E. long. having N. the 
distr, of Trichinopoly, W. Madura, and the ocean. 
on the Sand E, Area, 8,625 sq.m. Pop, estim, 
at 1,300,000. About half the prov. is a flat 
alluvial delta formed and completely irrigated b; 
numerous branches of the Coleroon, which consti- 
tutes the N, boundary. This delta is justly con- 
sidered the granary of the Madras territories ; 
almost the whole of it is cultivated with rice, 
which is here produced in larger quantities and 
with more certainty than in any other distr. on 
the E. coast. The average gross produce in rice 
yearly is estimated at 58,046 garec, ‘The rest of 
the dist, &, of the delta is on a considerably higher 
level ; its surface is undulating, and it comprises 
many. varieties of soil, ‘Tanjore was formerly 
assessed under the ryotwar system, but this was 
afterwards abandoned for the village settlement, 
under which last both the revenue and cultivation 
have inereased very considerably. ‘Che pop. is for 
the most part Hindoo, and chiefly agricultural ; 
but there are some manufactures of cotton and 
silk stuffs, of copper utensils at Combocoonum, 
and Manarguoda. These, however, have declined 
greatly of late years, owing to the importation of 
cheaper English goods, though some manufactured 
articles are still exported with the agricultural 
produce to Bengal, Acbin, ‘Tranquebar, and the 
adjacent districts, he imports are iron, saltpetre, 
dry grain, oil, glue, wax, and tamarinds, from 
Coimbatore, Salem, and Trichinopoly, The trade 
of Tanjore is very considerable. 

Tanjore was never permanently conquered by 
the Mohammedans, and Hindoo institutions and 
edifices have been preserved in it in much purity 
and perfection. In almost every village there is 
a pagoda, with a lofty gateway of massive though 
not elegant architecture, in which sundry Brahmins 
are maintained; and on all the great roads leading 
to these places are choultries for the accommoda- 
tion of pilgrims. The district has been noted for 
the prevalence of sudtees, In antiquity it consti- 
tuted the principality of Chola, whence the whole 
coast afterwards acquired the name of Coromandel. 
Tt was pononered bv the’ Mahrattas in 1675: but 
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pagodas and a fifth part of its nett revenue 
aynually, 

TANJORE, a large city of Hindostan, cap. of 
the above distr., in a plain S. of the Coleroon, and 
170 m, SE. Madras. Lat, 10° 46’ N., long. 79° 12’ 
E. Its pop. is probably from 35,000 to 40,000. 
It is said to be nearly. 6 m. in circ. and consists 
of two separate portions, both fortified ; ene com- 
prising the palace and other public buildings ; and 
the other a celebrated pagoda, perhaps the fincst. 
specimen in India of a pyramidical temple. Its 
grand tower is 199 ft. in height, and is remarkable 
for its simplicity. In a covered area in this 
temple is a bull carved in black granite, 16 ft. in 
length by 12h ft. in height, deemed one of the 
best works of Hindoo art. Close to the temple 
stands an English church, ‘Tanjore is strongly 
fortified, anil the city is more regularly built, and 
has a larger proportion of solid and ornamental 
edifices than any other native town S, of the 
Krishna, The British residency is outside the 
walls to the S, Tanjore was unsuccessfully be- 
sieged by the British in 1749, and the French in 
1758 ; but was taken by the former in 1773. 

TAORMINA (an, Yuurominium, or Tauro- 
menium), a town of Italy, island of Sicily, 
Messina, cap, cant., on a high, craggy nf) 
on the E. coast of the island, about half-way 
tween Messina and Catania, being 30 m, SW. the 
former, and 31 m, NE. the jatter. Pop, 2,978 in 
1862. ‘Travellers speak in the highest terms of 
the surrounding scenery, ‘Were J, says Swin- 
burne, ‘to name a place that possesses every 
grand and beauteous qualification for formin; 
picture—a place on which I should wish to eniploy 
the powers of a Salvator or a Poussin, ‘l'aormina 
should be the object of my choice. Every thing 
belonging to it is in a large, sublime style.’ It 
is fortified by an irregular wall and lines, con- 
structed by the Saracens, surinounted by an old 
Saraconic castle and more modern works; and 
above all, on the summit of a tabled cliff, is the 
inconsiderable town and military post of Mola. 
Though Taormina has an immoderate proportion 
of convents and large buidings, it is ilJ-built and 
dirty, and, notwithstanding its elevated situation, 
it is ‘said to be but indifferently healthy, Ona 
fountain, in the main strect, part of the statue of 
acentaur, with the addition of a copper nimbus, 
is held to represent St. Pancras, a native of the 
town, and its provector, 

Taormina has some splendid remains of an- 
tiquity. Its theatre, which is most probably of 
Greek origin, is the object of universal admiration, 
It is of very ample dimensions, being capable of 
accommodating no fewer than 40,000 spectators, 
and is wonderfully well preserved. It is princi- 
pally excavated in the slope of the mountain, its 
seats being hewn out of the rock: the proscenium 
and parts connected with the stage are built of 
brick, and are nearly entire; the space allotted to 
the orchestra is also preserved, as well as the 
dressing-rooms of the actors, Its greatest breadth 
is about 360 ft; its extreme length, 300 ft.; and 
jt is 30 admirably contrived that, even now, the 
slightest noise, as the tearing of a piece of paper 
on the stage, is distinctly heard in the most -dis- 
tant part of the theatre. The seats command the 
most superb views of Mount Etna, Aci Reale, 
Catania, and, it is said, of the country even as far 
as Syracuse, ‘The spot,’ says Sir R. C. Hoare, 
“seems to have been created for a public edifice! 
behind and before are steep precipices, which leave 
just room sufficient to place this most noble and 
magnificent structure. I visited it frequently, 
and never left it without regret.’ In addition to 
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naumachia, upwards of 350 ft. in length, with the 
remains of the aqueduct and the reservoirs that 
supplied it with water; and in every direction 
round the town are sepulchres, cenotaphs, tessel- 
lated pavements, and remains of remarkable edi- 
fices, attesting its ancient wealth and magnifi- 
cence. ‘The Dominican convent has a large court, 
surrounded with columns of fine brown and white 
marble, The inhabs, have some trade in wines 
and hemp, the former being, it is said, of superior 
quality, though very inferior to what they must 
have been in antiquity, when they occupied a 
high place at the Roman banquets, 

Taurominium is of uncertain origin: it was 
taken by Dionysius the Elder, in the 04th Olym- 
piad, or about anxo 403 B.c. A Roman colony was 
settled in it by Julius Cesar, The ancient city 
was ruined by the Saracens in 968; since which 
it has never recovered any considerable portion of 
its ancient importance, 

TARANTO (an. Tarentum), a famous city and 
sea-port of S, Italy, prov. Lecce, anciently one of 
the wealthiest and most celebrated cities of Magna. 
Grecia, near the N, extremity of the Gulf of 
Taranto; 42m. WSW. Brindisi, and 160 m, ESE, 
Naples, with both which towns it is connected b: 
railway. Pop, 22,531 in 1862, The city stands 
on what was formerly an isthmus, but ig now an 
island, separating the gulf, or outer sea, from an 
inner bay, called the Little Sea (Mare Piccolo), 
15 or 16 m, incire, At its N. extremity is the old 
channel, leading to the Mare Piccolo, crossed by 
a bridge about 160 yards in length, over which an 


a | aqueduct is brought, conveying water to the city 


from the mountains of Mutina, about 12 m, distant, 
‘The channel on the §, side of the town is arti- 
ficial, having been originally opened by Ferdi- 
nand I, and deepened by Phihp I1.: it also is 
crossed by a bridge about 50 yards in length, 
In antiquity the citadel occupied the site of the 
modern city, 

The harbour of Taranto is excellent, and might, 
with little difficulty, be made all but perfect. In 
antiquity the Mare Piccolo, or inner bay, was the 
principal rendezvous of the ‘arentine ships, where 
they lay perfeetly secure from hostile attacks, 
and as safe in other respects as if they had been 
in dock, The entrance to the inner bay is now, 
however, so choked up with rubbish, that it is 
accessible only to small boats; but it might be 
easily cleared out, and the basin rendered as useful 
aseyer, Adjoining the town, the Mare Piccolo has 
from 4 to 6 fathoms water, ‘The present, or-outer, 
harbour is at once extensive and safe, ‘There are 
4 fathoms water close to the town; and the bay, 
which is capacious, is protected by the islands of 
St. Peter and St. Paul. 

‘The ancient city extended along the shores both 
of the gulf and the Mare Piccolo, and the walls 
which ran from the one to the other formed the 
base of the triangular space which it covered, Of 
its magnificent buildings, which included a temple 
of Neptune, the guardian deity of the city, scarcely 
any vestiges exist, except the outlines of an am- 
phitheatre, some substructions of apparently a 
Roman work, and an immense mass composed of 
fragments of pottery. ‘The shape of the modern 
city,’ says a traveller, ‘has been, with some justice, 
assimilated to a ship, being wide in the centre, and 
tapering at each end.. The principal street runs 
from one of its extremities to the other ina waving 
line; and narrow and tortuous communications 
lead to two other parallel streets; one of which 
extends along the waters of the outward gulf, but 
considerably above their level, and is defended 
from their fury by a parapet wall and projecting 


the theatre, Taormina has an entire side of a} battery. Here the best houses are situated, ‘Ihe 
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Marina, on the contrary, which borders the inner 
bay, or Mare Piccolo, is scarcely raised above its 
surface; and nothing can present a stronger con- 
trast than the crowded, filthy, but lively appear- 
ance of the last, opposed to the quiet, clean, but 
deserted aspect of the former, The Marina is in- 
habited entirely by fishermen and their families, 
who constituté more than half the pop. of the 
place.’ The cathedral, dedicated to San Cataldo, 
a native of Ireland, is richly adorned within, and 
has a silver statue of its patron saing, some ancient 
columns, and inlaid work in pietre pure. ‘Taranto 
hasa formidable looking castle commanding its har- 
pour, numerous conyents, a diocesan seminary, two 
hospitals, an orphan asylum, and manufactures of 
linen and cotton fabrics. The great articles of 
commerce are oil and shell-fish, The neighbour- 
hood was anciently famous for the murez and pur- 
pura, but these have been superseded by muscles 
and oysters, which are reared in immense numbers 
in the Mare Piccolo, 

Tareutum was either originally founded, or, as is 
most probable, occupied by a colony from Sparta, 
about anno 700 B.c. ‘The colonists, influenced, no 
doubt, by the advantageous situation of their new 
country for a seat of commerce and commercial 
navigation, became in no very lengthened period 
distinguished for their proficiency: in these depart- 
ments of industry, and their city is admitted to 
have been the greatest emporium of §. Italy, or 
Magna Gracia. ‘ Turentus Lacedemoniorum opus, 
Calabria quondam, et Apulia, totiusque Lucania 
caput, cum magnitudine et muris, portuque nobilis, 
tum mirabilis situ: quippe in ipsis Adriatici maris 
faucibus posita, in omnes terras, Istriam, Illyricum, 
Epirun, Achaiam, Africam, Siciliam vela dimittit, 
(Plorus, lib, i. cap. 18.) Polybius also has ably 
stated the commercial advantages enjoyed by 
Tarentum, (Lib, x. rag. 1.) 

Vhe history of this great city is very imperfectly 
known, Her government, like that of most other 
Greek states, was different at different periods, 
being sometimes administered by kings or tyrants, 
and sometimes by the people. She was disti 
guished not only by her wealth and commerce, 
but by the splendour of her public buildings and 
works of art. She also became a fayourite seat of 
literature and science; and the followers of Pytha- 
goras, though proscribed in other parts of Italy, 
found here a'safe asylum, ‘The famous philosopher 
‘Archytas, a disciple of Pythagoras, was repeatedly 
placed by the sufftages of his fellow-citizens at 
the head of the government; and showed, by 
his judicious conduct in civil affairs, and as leader 
of the armies of the republic, that he was no 
less eminent as an administrator and a general, 
than as a moralist, a mechanist, and @ geometer. 
































Gruckeri, Mist, Philosoph., i, 1118; see, also, | 


Jforace’s Ode to Archytas, Hib. i. ode 28.) 

The refinement produced by the accumulation of 
wealth and the culture of literature and the fine 
arts, has been supposed by most ancient writers, 
and by their copyists in modern times, to have 
had a most injuri influence over the martial 
vittues of the Tarentines, and to have oceasioned 
an all but universal degeneracy and cortuption of 
manners, ‘There does not, however, appear to be 
any real ground for such imputations, When the 
progress of Rome towards universal domi:xion 
brought her armies and ficets into the territories 
and seas adjoining Tarentum, the latter did not 
seek to purchase a treacherous truce, by suvmitting 
to the dictates of the Roman generals. On the 
contrary, she made every effort tv maintain her in- 
dependence; and as she knew that her own forces 
were inadequate for such a struggle, she wisely 
sought assistance from others; and it was at her 
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instigation that Pyrthus invaded Italy. After the 
departure of Pyrrhus, 'Tarentnm attached herself 
to the party of Hannibal; and it was not owing 
to any deficiency of bravery, but to treachery, 
that Fabius ultimately obtained possession of the 
city. 

‘The conduct of the Romans on this was con- 
sistent with their behaviour on every similar occa- 
sion, The city was delivered up to military exe- 
cution; and such of the inhab., amounting to 
about 30,000, as had escaped the massacre, were 
sold for slaves, _(Livius, lib, xxvii. caps, 13-16; 
Plutarch’s Life of Fabius.) Tarentum never fully 
recovered from this dreadful blow; though, not- 
withstanding the preference shown by the Romans 
for Brundusium, she had again become, in Strabo's 
time, a considerable city. A little to the NE, of 
‘Yarentum, near the Galesus, were situated the 
fertile valley and ridge of Aulon, the beauties of 
which haye been described in such glowing terms 
by Horace, (Lib. ii, od, 6.) 

'TARARE, a manufacturing town of the S, of 
France, dép. Rhone, cap. cant., in a narrow valley 
on the railway from Paris to Lyons, 20 m. NW. 
the latter. Pop. 14,569 in 1861, The town is the 
centre of a manufacture of plain and figured 
muslinsy which, within a circle of from 10 to 20 
leagues of mountainous country, employs wholly 
or in part at least 50,000 hands, about 20,000 being: 
adult handloom weavers, from 15,000 to 16,000 
women and children employed subsidiary to these, 
from 4,000 to 5,000 employed as agents or other~ 
wise by the manufacturers; the rest, chiefly females, 
being occupied in embroidering or figuring the 
plain goods, Most of the weavers work at their 
own homes, and the manufacturers do not gene- 
rally carry on business on a large scale, or employ 
many hands, A portion of the weavers in the 
country get from 75 cents, to 14 fr, a day; those 
of the town from 2 fr. to 2 fr, 50 ¢, and sometimes 
3 fr, according to their skill. The manufacturer 
furnishes only the reed and the upper mounting, 
all the rest being at the expense oF the workmen, 
‘Those who are in the town weave all the year 
round, whereas those in the country do not weave 
for more than seven months a year, the remuin- 
ing five months being occupied in agricultural 
employment, 

'TARASCON, a town of France, dép. Bouches- 
du-RKhone, cap. cant., on the Rhone, opposite 
Beaucaire, with which it communicates by a new 
suspension-bridge, 18 m. E, by S, Nismes, on the 
ay from Nismes to Avignon, Pop, 13,489 in 

The town is surrounded with walls flanked. 
by towers, and iscommanded by a castle on a rock 
overhanging the river, built in the 13th century, 
and formerly the residence of the counts of Pro- 
vence, ‘The streets are wide and regular, and one 
of the principal is lined with arcades, ‘The par. 
church, a fine Gothic edifice of the 11th century, 
has a richly sculptured entrance, and a subter- 
ranean chapel, in which is a marble statue of St, 
Martha, ‘Tarascon has a public library, a theatre, 
town-hall, court of justice, two hospitals, and 
barracks; and in the neighbourhood is a’ very 
extensive nursery called the Pepiniére de Tonnelle, 
It has, also, manvfactures of silk ‘and woollen 
stuffs, some trade in boat-building, and in wine, 
brandy, and oil. 

TARBES (an. Bigorra, post. Tarvia), a town of 
France, dép. Hautes Pyrenees, of which it is the 
cap,, in a fine plain, on the Adour, here crossed by 
a stone bridge of 6 arches, 24 m. E. by S. Pau, 
with which it is connected by railway. Pop. 
14,768 in 1861, Tarbes is one of the best built 
and cleanest towns in the S, of France. Its houses, 
constructed chiefiy of marble, stone, or brick, and 
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roofed with slate, have usually gardens attached, 
of considerable size. A wide main street, con- 
taining numerous inns and cafés, runs through 
the centre of the town, which is also divided into 
three nearly equal portions, by two large open 
spaces; one, the Place de Maubourguet, being 
planted with trees, and forming a favourite pro- 
menade, The streets crossing the main thoraugh- 
fare are almost equaliy wide and regular, and 
nearly all lead into suburbs, of which there are 5, 
surrounding the town on every side. Every 
quarter of Farbes is well supplied with water from 
the river. There are few public edifices worth 
notice, The chief is the prefecture, formesly the 
bishop's palace, a building of different dates, but 
with an imposing general effect. ‘The cathedral is 
on the site, and, it is said, consists of a portion of 
the ancient fortress of Bigurra; it is internally 
adorned with some columns of Italian breccia, 
‘The old castie of the counts of Tarbes now serves 
for the prison. ‘I'he cullege and theatre are hand- 
some, Tarbes is a bishop's see, the seat of tri- 
bunals of primary jurisdiction and commerce, and 
a forest board, and has schools of design aud archi- 
tecture, a royal depot d’¢talons, and some manu- 
factures, principally of copper, iron, and other 
metals, It is the great coramercial entrepét for 
the country immediately N. of the Pyrenees, 
and has a large market, once a fortnight, fre- 
quented by individuals from a distance of 20 
Jeagues round, 

TARN, a dép. of France, reg. 8., formerly ine. 
in Languedoc; principally between lat, 43° 30° 
and 44° 10’ and Jong. 1°-30° and 3° E., having, 
N, and NE. Aveyron; SE. and 8, Herault and 
Aude; SW. Haute-Garonne; and NW, Tarn-et- 
Garonne. Area, 578,977 hectares, Pop, 353,633 
in 1861. This dép. is inclosed by mountain- 
yanges on the NE. and §,; it slopes to the W,, in 
which direction its rivers, the chief of which are 
the Tarn, Agout, and Viour, have their courses, 
The Tarn rises in Mount Lozére, and flows in a 
general SW, direction, through the déps, Lozére, 
Aveyron, and ‘arn, to about 16 m. from »ulouse, 
where it turns NW,, and ultimately falls into the 
Garonne, 22 m. above Agen. Its principal aftlu- 
ents are the Aveyron, on the right or N, side, and 
the Agout on the left. Florac, Milhau, Alby, 
Montauban, and Moissac are on its banks, It is 
navigable for about 90 m. from its embouchute, 
The arable lands in this dép, are estimated to 
comprise 826,410 hectares: meadows, 41,848 do. ; 
vineyards, $1,243 do; woods, 80,291 do.; and 
heaths and wastes, 61,439 do, With the exeep- 
tion of the mountain tracts, the soil, speaking 
generally, is extremely good, and the valleys are 
not inferior in fertility to any in France. “Agri- 
culture, however, is in a very backward state, and 
the rotation of crops can hardly be said te be 
introduced, But the supply of corn, notwith- 
standing, exceeds what is required for home con- 
sumption. It produces from 400,000 to 450,000 
hectolitres of wine, of which that of Gaillac, 
partly red and partly white, is the best. It is 
improved by a sea voyage: the white wines have 
similar qualities, Before the introduction of in- 




















digo into commerce, a good deal of woad was; 


raised in the dép., and it is still cultivated round 
Alby. Cattle, of a good breed, are rather nume- 
rous, and the produce of wool is estimated at 
150,000 kilogr. a year. There are mines of iron, 
copper, coal, and marble, Near Alby is a very 
extensive work for the conversion of iron into 
steel. The manufacture of cotton and woollen 
fabrics and yam, of which Castres is the centre, 
employs about 15,000hands, Silk furniture stuffs 
gre made st Lavaur, Morocco leather. paper, cords. 
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glass, copper wares, and files, in various parts. 
Yarn is divided into 4 arronds,: chief towns, 
Alby, the cap., Gaillac, Castres, and Levaur. This 
dép. is one of the chief seats of Protestantism in 
France, and was a principal scene of the crusades 
against the Albigenses, 

TARN-ET-GARONNE, a dép, of France, reg. 
S., in about lat, 44°, and principally between the 
Sst and 2nd degrees of FE. long.; having N. the 
dép, of Lot, E, Aveyron, SE, and §, ‘Tarn and 
Haute-Garonne, and W. Gers and Lot-ct-Garonne. 
Area, 372,016 hectares, Pop, 232,551 in 1861. 
Surface generally undulating ; in the S, and E. 
there are, however, some hill ranges of consi- 
derable height, the sources of a number of small 
streams, Principal rivers, Garonne, ‘arn, and 
Aveyron, all flowing through the'S. half of the 
dép. The arable lands are estimated to comprise 
229,224 hectares; the meadows, 17,346 do. ; vine- 
yards, 36,703 do., and woods, 45,387 do. A greater 
proportion of wheat is raised in this than in any 
other of the 8. déps, of France. Rye, maize, and 
vats are also grown, and the total produce of 
grain considerably exceeds the home demand, 
‘The produce of wine amounts to about 450 hectol, 
a year, of which about 250,000 are exported, and 
converted into eau de vie, ‘The finest are the red 
wines of the arrond. of Castel-Sarrazin, the best 
of which have a fine colour, but the greater por- 
tion are inferior, Prunes, flax, hemp, and oil- 
seeds are among the other priucipal articles of 
culture, Irrigation is not well understeod, and 
the produce of hay is small. Live stock are, in 
consequence, less numerous than in the adjacont 
deéps.; the quality of the wool is inferior. “Hogs 
and poultry are extensively fattened, the former 
for export to Spain. The want of capital is a 
formidable obstacle to the progress of manufac- 
turing industry. Some coarse woollen stuffs, with 
stockings and other fabrics of silk, are made at 
Montauban; serges, linen cloths, and woollen 
yarn in the arrond. of Castel-Sarrazin, and there 
are some considerable tanneries, paper and flour 
mills, Tarn-et-Garonne was made a dép. by Na- 
poleon, on account of the importance of its capital, 
Montauban, It is divided into 3 arronds, 

KARRAGONA (an. Tarraco), a city and sea~ 
port of Spain, in Catalonia, cap. prov. of its own 
name, at the mouth of the Francoli, in the Me- 
diterranean, 45 m, WSW. Barcelona, on the rail- 
way from Barcelona to Valencia, Pop, 18,023 in 
1857. This once famous city is now contracted 
to a space which covers only a small portion of 
its ancient limits, and is ill built and dirty, A 
large and broad street, with some handsome edi- 
fices, has, however, been laid out within the 
present century, Its fortifications consist, besides 
the town walls, of two castles, and several bat- 
teries to protect the harbour, but the height on 
which the city stands is commanded by Mount 
Olive, ‘The fiver Francoli, adjacent to’ the city, 
is crossed by a narrow bridge of six arches, and 
the town is entered by six gates, Near Tarra- 
gona is the building called the tomb of the Sci- 
pics, iu which the father arid uncle of S. Africanus, 
who were killed in battle with the Carthaginians, 
are said, though on no good authority, to have 
been buried. It is about 19 ft, sq. and 28 ft, 
in height, resembling the tomb of Theron at 
Girgenti. "In the front, facing the sea, are statues 
of two warriors in a mourning posture, roughly 
cut out of the stones of the sepulchre, and much 
worn by the sea air, The inscription is so much 
defaced that it can hardly be deciphered. The 
cathedral of Tarragona is worth a visit, parti- 
|eularly the court and cloisters, which are sur~ 
rounded with numerous pillars, 
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The archbishopric is one of the most ancient in 
Spain, having existed in the 7th century. It 
has several convents, a hospital, a seminary, aca- 
demies of design and naval architecture, other 
superior schools, and a theatre. Tarragona is the 
chief exporting port of Catalonia, {ts exports 
consist of nuts, almonds, wines. and brandy, The 
nuts sent to the English market are known by 
the name of Barcelona nuts; but they are neither 
grown near, nor exported from, Barcelona. They 
are grown more in the interior of the prov., and 
are all exported from, Tarragona, The average 
export of nuts to England is from 25,000 to 30,000 
bags (4 to a ton) a year. The export of almonds 
is about 12,000 bags. From 5,000 to 5,500 pipes 
of wine are exported from Tarragona to Rio Ja- 
neiro, Guernsey, and Jersey, and about 400 pi 
of brandy are exported chiefly for Cette and Cadiz, 
from which places it finds its way into the wine 
butts of Bordeaux and Xeres, Cork-wood and 
cork-bark are also exported from Tarragona, 

Pliny says that Yarraco was founded by the 
Scipios, who planted a colony in it (lib, iii, cap. 3) : 
but most probably it hud been founded previously, 
and was only increased by the Seipios. It was 
the seat of a’ principal tribunal, and was, in fact, 
not merely the capital of Hispania Citerior, or 
Tarraconensis, but of Spain, under the Romans, 
Augustus resided in it for a short period, and 
Hadrian enlarged its port and erected a mole, It 
was taken by the Goths in 467, and by the Moors 
in 714, from whom it was retaken by Alfonso of 
Aragon in 1220, It was several times the place 
of meeting of the states of Catalonia, Jn 1705 
it was captured by the English, who at first 
intended to retain it as a military post, but 
afterwards abandoned it for Gibraltar, In 1811 
it was taken and sacked by the French under 
Suchet, Orosius, the historian, is said to have 
been a native of ‘Tarraco, though the fact has 
been disputed. 

TARSUS, a celebrated city of antiquity, and 
still a town of some importance, in Asia Minor, 
pachalic of Jtchil, cap, sanjak, on the Cydous, 
about 12 m. from the Mediterranean, and 82m. 
WNW. Scanderoon ; lat. 36° 46’ 30” N., long. 
34° 46” 45” E, Its permanent pop, is estimated at 
about 7,000; but during winter a great many 
Turkish, Greek, and Armenian families flock into 
the town, The modern town does not cover one- 
fourth part of the area occupied by the city under 
the Romans, and few vestiges remain of its former 
magnificence. The remains of a theatre, and of a 
spacious circulat building, an ancient gateway, 
and beyond the walls a singular and solid struc- 
ture, 120 paces in length by about 60 in breadth, 
are among the principal, Some traces are per- 
ceptible of the more ancient walls, but those now 
inclosing the town are not supposed by Kinneir to 
be of an earlier date than the time of Haroun al 
Raschid, in-the eighth or ninth century; and the 
castle is snid to have been built by Bajazet, The 
houses seldom exceed one story in height; they 
are tertace-toofed, and the greater part are con- 
structed with hewn stone, furnished by the more 
ancient edifices, There are two public baths, a 
number of mosques, several caravanserais, a small 
church, &c, The plain around Tarsus is very fer- 
tile, and cultivated by Greeks, chiefly for corn and 
cotton, which last is a principal article of export, 
the others being wool, beeswax, gall nuts, copper, 
goats’ hair and skins, ox and bnffalo hides, and 
hair sacks, The river Cydnus is now navigable 
only by very small boats, and the greatest part of 
the produce. exported is shij ed at Mersia, a port 
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year round, The value of the imports and ex- 
ports amounts to about 100,0002, a year each, 

Nothing is known of the origin of Tarsus; but 
it is abundantly certain that it was very ancient, 
and that it had either been originally founded by 
Greeks, or had subsequently received a Grecian 
colony. It was the metropolis of Cihcia, and was 
captured by both Cyrus and Alexander. It con- 
tinued to flourish under the successors of the latter, 
and under the Romans, Strabo says it was very 
populous and powerful ; and he farther adds, that 
its schools of philosophy, literature, and science 
were superior even to those of Athens and Alexan- 
dria (lib, xiv.) ; and though this is obviously an 
extravagant eulogy, there can be no question that 
it was a most distinguished seat of learning. St. 
Paul, the apostle of the Gentiles, was a native of 
Tarsus, where he was born in the second year of 
the Christian era, and where he acquired a com- 
petent knowledge of Greek literature before he 
went to study the law-of Moses at Jerusalem, To 
ingratiate themselves with Julius Cesar, the in- 
habs. changed the name of the city to Juliopolis; 
and it is plain, from the statement of St. Paul 
(Acts xxiii, 28), that some of them, if not all, 
tanked as Roman citizens, Tarsus produced seve- 
ral other distinguished individuals; among whom 
may be specified Antipater, the stoic, and Atheno- 
dorus, the philosopher, and friend of Augustus, 

‘TARTARY, TAHTARY, or TURKESTAN, a 
very extensive region of Central Asia, partly com- 
prised in the Chinese empire, and partly distributed 
among the states of Bokuara, Bupuxsyan, 
Kunva, Kogan, and the Kirguis Srerre, 

TASMANIA. See Van-Diemun’s LAND, 

TATTA, a town of NW. Hindostan, and one of 
the principal in Sinde, near the Indus, about 130 
m. above tts mouth, and 55m. SW. Hyderabad ; 
lat, 24° 44° N., long. 68° 17’ EK, Pop. estimated 
at 15,000, Tatta is ‘an open town, built on rising: 
ground in a low valley. The houses are formed 
of wood and wickerwork, plastered over with 
earth; they are lofty, with flat roofs, but very 
confined, and resemble square towers, Some of 
the better sort have a base of brickwork, but stone 
has been used only in the foundations of one or 
two mosques, A spacious brick mosque, built, by 
Shah Jehan, still remains, but it is crumbling to 
decay ; and there is little else in modern Tatta to 
remind one of its former greatness, Its com- 
mercial prosperity passed away with the empire of 
Delhi. Of the weavers of loongees (silk and vot- 
ton fabrics), for which it was once so famous, 125 
families only remain; and there are not forty 
merchants in the city. The country in its vicinity 
lies neglected, and but a small portion of it is 
brought under tillage. 

Tatta bas been supposed to represent the Pat- 
tala of the ancients, and with some reason. since 
at this point the Indus, as etated by Arrian (lib. vi), 
divides itself into two branches; but no conclusive 
evidence has been elicited on this point, 

TAVISTOCK, a parl. bor., market town, and 
par. of England, co. Devon, hund. ‘Tavistock, on. 
the Tavy, 13 m, N. Plymouth, and 240 m, WSW. 
by Great Western railway. Pop. of bor. 8,857 in 
1861, The town is on the NW, bank of the river, 
here crossed by three bridges, and from which the 
ground rises, by a steep acelivity on both sides, to 
the height of several hundred feet, A very con- 
tracted valley from the N. is also occupied by 
houses closely packed together, The parts of the 
town built on higher ground to the N., or over- 
looking the more expanded valley to the W., are 
of more modern date. The streets, in many parts, 
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sant. Tavistock appears to have owed its origin 
to an abbey of Black friars, founded here by an 
earl of Devon, in 961. At the dissolution of the 
monasteries, thia abbey, along with the lordship 
of the town, was given by the king to John lord 
Russell, the ancestor of the present duke of Bed- 
ford, Some remains of the monastic edifice still 
exist: the former refectory is now used as an as- 
sembly room, and near one of the bridges is a 
large handsome arched and pinnacled gateway, 
apparently of the time of Henry VI. The princi- 
pal remains of Tavistock Abbey are in the perpen- 
dicular style. The par. church has four aisles, a 
chancel, a tower at the W, end, and in its interior 
are several good monuments. ‘he living, a vica- 
rage, worth 2987. a year, is in the gift of the duke 
of Bedford. ‘There are meeting houses for Wes- 
Jeyans, Independents, Unitarians, and Friends, a 
large and convenient workhouse, a national school, 
chiefly supported by the duke of Bedford, some 
small educational endowments, almshouses, and 
other public charities. Tavistock was one of the 
four stannary towns in the co., and is governed by 
a portreeve, chosen yearly at the lord’s court, who 
is also the returning officer of the bor, It has 
sent two members to the H. of C. since the 26rd 
of Edward L.; the right of voting, down to the 
Reform Act, haying been in freeholders of inheri- 
tance in possession inhabiting within the borough, 
Reg, electors, 428 in 1865, The pop. is chiefly 
agricultural, though some serges and coarse linens 
are made, and mining and the working of iron 
oceupy a few hands. Markets on Fridays. Fairs: 
Jan, 17, May 6, Sept. 9, Oct. 10, and Dec. 11, for 
cattle, 

Sir Francis Drake, the famous navigator and 
naval commander, belonged to the immediate vi- 
cinity of Tavistock, where he was born, in or near 


1545, 

TAUNTON, a parl, bor. and market town of 
England, co, Somerset, W. division, hund. Taun- 
ton Dean, on the Tone, 37 m. SW. Bristol, and 
163 m. WSW, London by Great Wester railway, 
Pop. of parl, bor. 14,667 in 1861, Area of parl 
bor, about 1,450 acres, Taunton is one of the 
principal towns in the co.; the main streets are 
spacious, well paved, and lighted with gas, ‘They 
run mostly from E, to W, and from N. to S., the 
town being about 1m, in length, and nearly as 
much in width. The houses are generally good, 
aud have frequently extensive outlets and gar- 
dens; the appearance of the town indicates a 
prosperous, respectable community, There are, 
however, several lanes and courts (popularly called 
colleges) branching from the main street, which 
were formerly tilled with inhabs. but little above 
the condition of paupers, who had been drawn 
into these close and unwholesome recesses to be 
within the limits of the bor., and to exercise the 
franchise extended to every inhabitant house- 
keeper, The most striking public edifice is St. 
Mary Magdalen’s church, in an open space in the 
heart of the town, It is 98 ft. in length by 86 ft. 
in greatest breadth, Its nave is divided inte five 
aisles by four rows of clustered columns, supporting 
bluntly-pointed arches; and at its W. extremity 
js an elegant quadrilateral tower, with a pinnacle 
at either corner, their entire height being 150 ft. 
The church is richly decorated both without and 
within, and has numerous monuments and a fine 
organ. Much of its decoration is said to be due 
to Henry VII, in return for the strenuous support 
of the Lancastrian cause by Taunton; but the 
tower and other parts of the edifice seem to have 
been erected samewhere about the end of the four- 
teenth century. St. James’s, the old conventual 
church of Taunton Priery, ts 2 plain but strong 
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and well-furnished buil#ing. There are several 
other churches, and chapels for Independents, 
Wesleyans, Baptists, Unitarians, Friends, and 
Roman Catholics. There is also a Franciscan 
convent, occupying what was originally intended 
for a general hospital, At the W. end of the town 
is the castle, built in the time of Henry L, on the 
site of another fortress, built, about 700, by Ina, 
king of the West Saxons, This edifice comprises 
the hall, in which assizes for the co, are held in 
Lent, general quarter sessions at Michaelmas, and 
a court of requests weekly. ‘The market house is 
a large brick edifice, comprising the corn market, 
town hall, and assembly-rooms, and beside it is a 
handsome building in the Ionic order, the lower 
part of which is a fish and poultry market, and 
the upper a library and reading-room. The Taun- 
ton and Somerset Institution, established in 1823, 
has a spacious reading and news room, and a valu- 
able, thongh not extensive, library. There is a 
neat theatre in the town, The numerous charities 
of Taunton include the grammar school, founded 
in 1522, and haying a small endowment; a school 
for cighty boys and fifty girls, supported by volun- 
tary contribution ; several almshouses; the Taun- 
ton and Somerset hospital, with accommodation 
for twenty-six patients; an eye infirmary, and a 
lying-in charity. 

Taunton was one of the first towns in England 
in which the woollen manufacture was established ; 
but the woollen trade of the town has greatly de- 
clined, and the industry of the inhabs, is now 
chiefly exercised in manufactures of silk stuffs, 
as crapes, sarsenets, and of lace. The town de- 
rived considerable advantage from the construction 
of the Taunton and Bridgewater canal, by which 
a good deal of Welch coal is brought to it in re-~ 
turn for the agricultural produce of the vicinity. 
Taunton was formerly a mrnteipal borough, but 
in consequence of neglect in filling up the va- 
cancies in the corp., it lost its charter in 1792, It 
is a parl. bor, by prescription, and appears to have 
sent 2 mems. to the H. of C, as early as the 23rd. 
Edward I, Previously to the Reform Act, which 
confirmed its privilege of sending 2 mems,, the 
right of voting was in potwallopers not reeciving 
alms, Reg. electors, 817 in J865. ‘The return- 
ing officers are the bailiffs, chosen at an annual 
court-lect. 

‘Taunton, though not alluded to in the ‘Itine- ~ 
rary of Antoninus,’ was, in all probability, known. 
to the Romans, as a great number of innpcrial 
coins have been found in and near it. In the time 
of the Heptarchy it was a place of considerable 
note. In the civil war it sided with the Parlia- 
ment, and in 1649 its castle sustained, with success, 
a long siege against the royal forces under Lord 
Goring, 

‘TAURIDA, a government in the 8. of European 
Russia, consisting partly of the. peninsula of the 
Crimea, and partly of a tract on the mainland, 
lying between the Dniepr, the Black Sea, the Sea 
of Azoff, and the Berda, Area, 24,722 sq.m. Pop. 
687,343 in 1858. The mainland part of the go- 
vernment, which, though the least, interesting, is 
the most ‘extensive, consists almost entirely of 
vast, and in many parts sterile, plains, denominated 
the Steppe of the Nogais, from the ‘Tartar tribes, 
by whieh: it is principally occupied. ‘These, says 
a traveller, ‘are a very different people from the 
Tartars of the Crimea; they are distinguished by 
amore diminutive form, and by the dark copper 
colour of their complexion, which is sometimes 
almost black, They bear a remarkable resem- 
blance to the Laplanders, although their dress and 
manner havea more savage character” Above 
17,000 Germans are colonised to the E. of the 
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river Molotchna. (For fyrther patticulars see art. ! 


Crimna,) 

‘TAY, a river of Scotland, being the largest of 
the Seotch, and, in respect of the quantity of 
water i¢ conveys to the sea, it is the greatest of 
the British rivers. It rises in the high moun- 
tainous country a little to the N.of Loch Lomond, 
and, flowing NE, by Killin, expands into the 
beautiful long narrow lake called Loch Tay. 
Issuing thence, its course is N. and E. to Logicrait, 
§S.to Dunkeld, E. to Kinclaven, S., inchning a 
little to the W., to Perth; NE. to the point of 
Rhind; then north-easterly, past Dundee, till it 
falls into the sea between Tentsmoor Poivt and 
Buttonness, From Rhind Point to Dundee the 
channel of the river expands into an estuary called 
the Frith of ‘Tay. From its source to Dunkeld the 
Tay flows witha rapid current, partly through a 
very wild, and partly through a highly picturesque, 
romantic country, Its subsequent course, as far as 
Perth, is through a comparatively fruitful country; 
and, from the latter to the sea, it flows through the 
richest and finest valley in Scotland, 

From Buttonness to Dundee the river is navi- 
gable for ships of 500 tons’ burden ; and, at 
water, vessels of above 100 tons’ burden reach 
Perth, 20 m,. above Dundee. Two lighthouses 
have been erected on Buttonness, to mark the 
entrance to the river. The bar at its mouth has 
24 fathoms water over it, Dundee, the port of the 
‘Tay, has wet docks and a pier harbour: the latter 
dries at low ebb ; but at high water springs it has 
a depth of 14 or 15 ft. and at neaps of 9 or 10 ft. 
Large ships anchor in the channel of the river. 
The mouth and channel of the ‘Tay are a good 
deal encumbered with sand-banks; and its navi- 
gation is rather difficult, partly on that account, 
and partly from the strength of the tides. 

Among the more remarkable of the tributaries 
of the ‘Tay may be mentioned the Lyon, which 
joins it near Fortingal. The Tummel has its 
‘suurees in the moor of Rannoch, and flowing 
through the loch of that name, 1s joined, near the 
pass of Killiccrankie, by the Gary, from the con- 
fines ot Loch Ericht, The united river falls into 
the Tay at Logierait, Near Kinclaven the Tay 
receives the united waters of the Airdle, the Isla, 
and other rivers flowing S. from the mountains on 
the confines of Aberdeenshire. At Rhind Point 
it. receives its important tributary, the Earn, 
flowing EK. from Loch Fam, ‘The basin of the Tay 
comprises a space of about 2,400 sq. m.; and Mr. 
Smeaton ascertained that it carries to the sea more 
water than even the Thames. Its course from its 
source to Buttonness is estimated at about 110 m, 
It is the finest salmon river in Great Britain; its 
fisheries let for a large sum, the fish being mostly 
conveyed, packed in ice, to London, 

TCHERNIGOFY, a government of European 
Russia, to the E. of the Dniepr, and between the 
government of Smolensk on the N. and that of 
Pultowaon the S, The estimates of the area differ 
yery widely ; perhaps it may be taken at about 
19,000 sq.m. Pop. 1,471,866 in 3858. Surface 
flat; soil fertile; climate dry, healthy, and mild. 
Prineipal river Dniestr, which bounds it on the 
W., and Desna, by which it is intersected, All 
sorts of corn are raised, but principally rye, barley, 
and oats. Produce of the harvest estimated at 
about 4,000,000 chetwerts, Flax, hemp, tobacco, 
and hops are also cultivated. Oxen, of a very 
fine breed, are raised and fattened to a great size. 
Horses small, hardy, and active, There are some 
pretty extensive forests, Free cultivators are 
common in this and the other governments of 
Little Russi Manufacturing industry, though 
pets a Sir ee et ae 
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during the present century. Spirits largely con- 
sumed, and there are numerous distilleries, Com- 
merce considerable: the exports consist principally 
of cattle, tallow, hides, spirits, honey and wax, 
potash and hempseed. 

TEFLIS, or TIFLIS, a city of W. Asia, the cap, 
of Georgia, and of all the Caucasian and ‘Trans- 
Caucasian provs, of Russia; on the Kur (an, 
Cyrus), 280m. E. by N. Trebizond, Lat. 41° 30! 
30" N., long, 45° 1’ 30” E. Pop. about 30,000, 
mast of whom are Armenians, with some Mussul- 
man families, ‘Teflis,’ says a moder traveller, ‘oc- 
cupies the right bank of the Kur, in a contracted 
yalley formed by irregular mountains, parallel 
with the stream on the side of the city, and hills 
coming down in a point quite to the water's cdge 
ontheother, A circular fort covers this point, and 
together with a small suburb is united to the city 
by a bridge of a single wooden arch, thrown over 
the river; while the ruined walls of an old citadel 
crown the top, and extend down the side of a part 
of the opposite mountain, The old and_native 
part of the city is built upon the truly Oriental 
plan of irregular narrow lanes, and still more ir- 
regular and diminutive houses, thrown together 
in all the endless combinations of accident, Here 
and there Kuropean taste, aided by Russian power, 
hus worked out a passable road for carriages, or 
built a decent house, overlooking and putting to 
shame all its mud-walled and dirty neighbours, 
A line of bazaars too, extending along the river, 
and branching out into several strects, together 
with much bustle and business, display some 
neatness and taste, and is connected with two or 
three tolerable caravanserais, Several old and 
substantial churches, displaying their belfries and 
cupolas in different parts, complete the prominent, 
features of this part of the city. 

In the N, or lussian quarter, all the palaces, 
government offices, and private houses, lining 
broad streets and open squares, have a decidedly 
Eurepean aspect, and exhibit in their pillared 
fronts something of that taste for showy archi- 
tecture which the edifices of their capital have 
taught the Russians to admire. Tetlis has the 
appearance of ‘an excessively busy and populous 
place. Its streets present not only a crowded, 
but, unlike many Oriental cities, a lively scene, 
Every person seems hurried by business, Nor is 
the ‘variety of costumes, representing different 
nations and tongues, the least noticeable feature 
of the scene.’ 

The Armenian cathedral is a large and somewhat 
striking edifice; there are two mosques, and 
among the other places of worship is a German 
Protestant chapel. ‘Tetiis hag, many remarkable 
sulphureous hot springs, their temp. Varying from 
100° to 112° Fah.; and to these, it is supposed by 
some, the city owes its name. Over some of 
these the Russian government has erected the 
crown-baths, a plain edifice, but which, by being 
kept in good order, differs widely from ‘all the 
other bath establishments in the city, and realises 
a handsome revenue. ‘Teflis is very favourably 
situated for trade, and its commerce is pretty ex- 
tensive, having greatly increased during the 
period of Russian occupation. Almost all the 
tradeds, however, in the hands of Armenians ; and 
afew years only half a dozen mercantile houses 
existed belonging to any other foreigners, In 
1830, the Russians founded a school in Teflis, 
which has since been erected into a gymnasium ; 
and there are some other schools. Georgia in 
general, and its capital in particular, has been long 
celebrated for the beauty of its women; and, ac- 
cording to the authority referred to above, ‘this 
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city so large a proportion of whose females were 
pesniya in form, features, or complexion, as 
Teflis. 

Teflis does not boast a very high antiquity. It 
is said to have been built in 469, by Vachtang, 
the founder of a dynasty which ruled from the 
Euxine to the Caspian. 
Khan; by the Turks in 1576; sacked by Aga 
Mehemet Khan in 1795; and fell to the Russians 
in 1801, It suffered greatly from the ravages of 
the cholera in 1830. 

TEHERAN, or TEHRAUN, the modern cap. 
of Persia; prov. Irak-Ajemi, near the foot of 
Mount Elborz, which divides that prov. from 
Mazanderan, 211 m. N. Ispahan ; lat. 
Jong. 51° 22’ 50” EK, Pop, estimated at 70,000, 
Tt is about 5 m, in circuit, and is enclosed by a 
strong earthen wall fianked with numerous 
towers, surrounded by a glacis, outside which is a 
large dry ditch. The appearance of the city ftom 
a distance is picturesque; but it has few public 
editices worth notice; and notwithstanding it has 
many good shops and bazaars, it is said by a re- 
cent traveller to have a ‘mud-like’ look with 
its houses, like those of other Persian towns, bei 
constructed of sun-dried bricks, while many 
its streets are wretchedly paved, The -4rk, or 
citadel, comprises, besides the royal residence and 
harem, quarters for the guards, the record cham- 
ber, treasury, hall for receiving ambassadors, and 
other public offices, 10 baths, two or three gardens, 
and reservoirs, The grand saloon in the palace 
is said to be very magnificent: the throne is a 
platform of pure white marble, raised a few steps 
from the ground, and carpeted with shawls and 
cloth of old; and the whole interior of the apart- 
ment is profusely decorated with carving, gilding, 
arabesque painting, and looking-glass, the last 
material being interwoven with all the other ora- 
ments, from the vaulted roof to the floor. The 
mosques, colleges, and caravanserais, though not. 
very numerous, are in good repair, 

Much less than a century ago, the present me- 








trepolis of Persia would hardly have been con-' 


sidered of sutticient importance for the cap, of a 
prov, It first beeame the metropolis towards the 
end of the last century, under Aga Mahomed 
Khan, who seems to have selected it for that dig- 
nity partly on account of its good position in a 
military point of view, and partly from its vicinity 
to the hereditary possessions of his family. Its 
greatest drawback is its unhealthiness from damp, 
which, with the excessive heats in summer, 
oblige the sovercign and his court to remove at 
that season, and encamp in pavilions and tents on 
the plains of Sultgnea, vr Oujan; at which period 
the resident pop. of Teheran is reduced to perhaps 
10,000. ‘The environs of Teberan are not unplea- 
sant, the plain both to the , and W. being eo- 
vered with villages, and abounding in grain. ‘To 
the N. of the town is a handsome palace, which 
its situation and the fine gardens that surround 
it make adclightful residence. 

A-short distance §, from Teheran are the ruins 
of the city of Rhé, generally supposed to be iden- 
tical with the ancient Rhages, the capital of the 
Parthian kings, where Alexander halted for five 
days in his pursuit of Darius, The ruins cover a 
great extent of ground, having in their centre a 
moder village, with a noble mosque and mauso- 
Jeum—an oasis in the midst of the surrounding 
desert, It should, however, be mentioned, that 
Major Rawlinson and others contend that the 
Tuins now noticed are not those of Rhages, but of 


an Arabian city, called Rhei; and that the ruins of 
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TEIGNMOUTH, a market town and sea-port 
of England, co. Devon, hund, Exminster, at the 
mouth of the Teign, in the English Channel, 12 
m. S, Exeter, and 209 m, WSW. London by Great 
Western railway. Pop. 6,022 in 1861. The town. 
is intersected by the Tcign; the communication 
between its two divisions, each of which consti- 
tutes a parish, being kept up by a long wooden. 
bridge across the river, baving a drawbridge at 
either extremity for the accommodation of vessels, 
Area of both parishes, 1,280 acres, W. Teign- 
mouth, or the portion on the W. side the river, is 
irregularly built and ill paved; but E, Teign- 
mouth is beautifully situated, and having been of 
late much improved, is now one of the most 
favourite watering-places in the SW. part of Eng- 
land. The church of W, ‘Teignmouth is a modern 
octangular structure, the living being a curacy 
worth 802, a year, under the vicarage of Bishop's 
Teignton. In this part of the town there are In- 
dependent and Calvinist meeting-houses, a na- 
tional school, a quay on the river, and a dock- 
yard, in which sloops of war and vessels of 200 
tons’ burden have been built, East Teignmouth 
!ehurch is mostly a modern edifice: the living, a 
perpetual curacy, worth 1272, a year, is in the gift 
of the vicar of Dawlish; and here, also, are a 
Baptist chapel, an endowed school for 13 poor 
children, some good inns, a theatre, reading-rooms, 
and other establishments usual in a watering~ 
place, Teignmouth is governed by a portreeve, 
chosen annually at the court-leet af the lord of 
the manor, Many of its inhabs, are employed in 
the coast fishery, and others in the supply of goods 
to visitors: a good deal of the Haytor granite is 
also shipped from this port; but the bar at the 
mouth of the river renders the harbour accessible 
only to coasting vessels, 

Teignmouth is of high antiquity, and is said to 
be the place at which the Danes first landed in 
fae It gives the title of baron to the Shore 
fa 
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LLICHERRY, a town of British India, pre- 
sid. Madras, aud one of the principal sea-ports in 
the district of Malabar; on the W, coast of Hin- 
dostan, 42m. NNW. Calicut; Jat, 11° 45° N., 
long. 75° 33’ E, Pop, estim, at 20,000, Telli- 
cherry was the chief trading settlement of the 
British on_the Malabar coast previously to 1800, 
when the FE, 1. Company’s warehouses were trans- 
ferred to Mahé, about 6 m, to the SE. ‘The most 
wealthy natives, however, still reside at this town 5 
which continues to be the mart. for the best sandal 
wood from above the Ghauts, and cardamoms 
from Wynaad, 

TEMESWAR, a royal, free, and fortified town 
of Hungury-beyond-the-Theiss, cap. co. of its own 
name, ina marshy plain, on the Alt Bega river ; 
72m. NNE, Belgrade, on the railway from Pesth 
to Belgrade, Pop, 24,897 in 1857. The town has 
two handsome squares, and a mumber of very fine 
buildings, ‘The county-ball, the palace of the 
bishop of Csanad, the residence of the commander, 
and the town-house, are all remarkable for their 
size and appearance, Temeswar was taken from 
the Turks in 1716 by Prince Eugene, who laid out 
and strongly fortified the modern town, which is 
now one of the principal fortresses of the Austrian 
monarchy, It has a Rom, Cath. aud a Greek 
cathedral, a synagogue, seminary, Piatist gymna- 
sium, arsenal, military school, some barracks, and 
various other military establishments, and is the 
seat of the principal ‘civil establishments and au- 
thorities of the Banat. Good water is raised by 
machinery for the supply of the town. It has 
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articles and in the transit of agricultural produce. 
Its inhabs, are said to be generally opulent. Its 
commerce has been considerably facilitated by the 
excavation of the Bega canal, about 73 m. in 
length, which, passing by the town, unites it with 
the navigable portion of the Bega, and, conse- 
quently, with the Theiss and the Danube, ‘This 
canal has also been advantageous from {ts assist- 
ing in drying the marshes by which the town is 
surrounded, though in summer it is still rather 
unhealthy. 

Temeswar is supposed to represent the an, 
Tibiseus, to which Ovid was banished, It was 
taken by the Turks, under Solyman, in 1561, who 
held it till 1716, 

TEMPE, a famous valley and defile in the NE. 
part of Thessaly, stretching from near Baba to the 
Gulf of Salonica, from 6 to 8 m. in length, be- 
tween Olympus on the N. and Ossa on the S. It 
is traversed by the Selembria (an. Pencus), and 
is, in parts, so very narrow, that there is merely 
room for a military road alongside the river. In 
some respects the defile bears a striking resem- 
blance to the pass of Killiecrankie in Scotland, 
but the scenery is incomparably more magnificent. 
‘Lhe appearance of the chasm, and the traditions 
current in antiquity, leave little doubt that the 
rocks had been rent asunder by some tremendous 
convulsion of nature, which opened a passage for 
the waters that must previously have deluged the 
greater part of Thessaly. In some parts it is 
grand in the extreme. ‘The precipices consist of 
naked perpendicular rocks, rising to a prodigious 
height; so that the spectator can scarce behold 
them from below without giddiness, Livy's dle- 
scription, therefore, in addition to its trinsic 
grandeur, has all the majesty of truth: ‘ Rupes 
utringue ita abscisse sunt, ut despici vix sine verti- 
gine quidam simul oculorum aninique possit. 
Terret et sonitus et altitudo per mediam vallem 
Jluentis Penei.amnis,’ (Lib, xliv. cap. 6; Clarke, 
vii. 370, 

The hatacter of this gorge or defile is evidently 
that of wildness and savage grandeur, and docs 
not, therefore, harmonise with the descriptions the 
pocts have given of the Zephyris agituta Tempe 
(Hor, Od. ili, v. 24), and the viriduntia Tempe. 
(Catullus, Camm. Ixiii, v, 285.) No doubt, how- 
ever, their descriptions apply not to the pass it- 
self, but. toa vale at the mouth of the pass next 
the sea, ‘which, in situation, extent, and beauty, 
amply satisties whatever the poets have. said of 
‘Lompe.’ (Cramer's Ancient Greece, i, 378.) 

'TEMPLEMORE, an inland town of Ireland, 
prov, Munster, co, Tipperary, about 14 m, W. from 
the Suir, and near the E, foot of the Devil's Bit 
Mountains, 74m, SW. Dublin, Pop. 2,973 in Li 
‘Templemore is a neat town, in a comparatively 
rich and improved part of the country. It has a 
handsome par. church, a Rom, Cath, chapel, a 
Methodist meeting-house, a school on the foun- 
dation of Erasmus Smith, a fever hospital and 
dispensary, a market-house, a bridewell, and large 
infantry barracks, Petty sessions are held “on 
Wednesdays: fairs on Jan. 30, March 80, May 
17, June 28, July 30, September 3, October 21, and 
December 7, 

TENASSERIM PROVINCES, the name given 
toa long and comparatively narrow slip of terri- 
tory in India-beyond-the-Ganges, belonging to 
Great Britain, comprised within the Bengal pre- 
sidency, with which, however, it has no natural 
connection, It consists principally of the provs. 
taken from the Birmese in 1825-26, or of the W. 
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lat., and about 98° and 99° E, long., having N. 
the independent Shan country, E. and S, Siam, 
and W. the Birmese empire and the Indian Ocean, 
Area estimated af 32,500 sq. m., and pop. ab 
125,000, ‘These proves, are shut off from Siam by 
one of the great mountain ranges, which, branch- 
ing from the table-land of Yunnan, traverse the 
Ultra-Gangetie peninsula in a S, direction, The 
chain rises, in this part of its course, to the height 
sometimes of 5,000 fect, and is everywhere clothed 
with dense forests, Immediately along the coast 
the country is an alluvial flat covered with man- 
groves; and more inland, wherever it has been 
cleared, is found to be very fertile, It is extremely 
well watered; the great river, Than-lweng, or 
Thanluen, divides the prov. of Martaban from 
Birmah, and there are a variety of minor rivers, 
some of which are navigable to a considerable 
distance. 

In the N, provs, the year may be divided into 
the rainy and dry seasons, each of about six 
months’ duration; but the latter resolves itself 
into the cold and hot seasons, These Jast are not, 
yery distinctly marked; but the coldest months 
are December and January, when the thermo- 
meter is sometimes, in the morning, down to 55°, 
but in the hottest part of the day ranges between, 
70° and 80°, The hot season immediately suc- 
ceeds the cold, and continues until the rain begins 
to fall in April or May, The rains then com- 
mence, and continue until September or October ; 
and although, during a part of this time, the sun 
be in its zenith, yet the almost incessant fall of 
tain renders this season the most refreshing part 
of the year, The annual fall of rain, during these 
six months, is about 200 inches, In the S., where 
both the climate and products in many respects 
differ, it rains at least every fortnight throughout 
the year, The Tenasserim provs. are, upon the 
whole, much more healthy than many parts of 
India, As in other tropical climates, the most 
frequent diseases, common to both natives and 
foreigners, are, dysentery, with intermittent, re- 
mittent, and bilious fevers. They seldom prove 
fatal to the natives, and usually do so to Luro- 
peans only when the constitution has been im- 
paired from other causes, ‘The staple product is 
rice, of which a dozen different varicties are culti- 
vated. Upland rice is grown on the hill sides by 
the Karean tribes, and much rice by the Birmese 
and other settlers. In the lowlands, in the be- 
ginning of April, the farmer weeds his ground, and 
about the first week in June, when the rains com- 
mence, he hites a drove of buffaloes, if he have 
none of his own, and drives them about in a com- 
pact body over the wet field until the whole soil 
has been sufliciently worked to receive the seed, 
The principal harvest is in December, when the 
grain is reaped by a sickle, somewhat like the 
English. The ears are trodden out by buffaloes, 
and the rice is husked and bruised by means of a 
wooden mortar, or by a handmill, formed of two 
gtooved logs of wood, set upright and fitted into 
cach other; a kind of machinery superior to that 
in_use for the like purpose among other nations in 
a similar stage of civilisation. Indian corn is not 
much raised, but sweet potatoes, yams, beans, 
onions and cucumbers are common. ‘Tobacco is 
cultivated all over Tenasserim, as every one 
smokes, ‘from the child of three years of age to 
the decrepid grandsire ; from the goyemor’s wife 
to the rice beater.’ (Low's Hist. of Tenass,.) The 
sugar-eane is also general, though no marketable 
sugar be made, Cotton, hemp, indigo and pepper 
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sapan, aloe, and many other valuable woods, with 
bamboos, rattans, and many balsamic and medi- 
cinal plants. Iron ore is found in Ye and Tavoy, 
tin is very abundant in the 5. provs., but has not 
been seen in the N. Like gold, which is also 
widely diffused, it is obtained chiefly by washings. 
Trenches are dug, leading into the creeks, down 
which rapid streams run in the rainy season, and 
wash down the metallic particles, The workman 
goes into the water, with a wooden dish in the 
form of an inverted cone, and having filled it with 
sand-and pebbles, whirls it round on the surface of 
the water, by which motion the lighter materials 
fly out, and leave the heavier down in the vortex. 
of the inverted cone, consisting of a tea-spoonful, 
or upwards, of tin and sand. Without further 
cleaning it goes to the smelter, and produces from 
50 to 75 per cent, of pure metal, Although all 
persons, Birmans or Kareans, are at liberty to 
procure the metal without any interference from 
government, yet few engage in the work, from 
which it may'be reasonably inferred that the re- 
turns are not remarkably profitable, Coa] has 
been discovered in Mergui, Salt is made in nu- 
merous parts along the coast, and large quantities 
of saltpetre have been obtained from the bats’ 
dung, collected in immense limestone caves in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, ‘Che number of ele- 
phants inhabiting these provs, is supposed to be 
proportionally: greater than in any other part of 
ndia. The Birmese settlers hunt the elephants, 
dnd carve many kinds of articles from their ivory. 
Rhinoceros’ horns are an article of trade, but the 
valuable skin of that, animal is not met with in 
commerce, and, indeed, the trade in all kinds of 
hides, which might be made very profitable, has 
hitherto been wholly neglected. Wax, honey, 
tortoiseshetl, and edible birds’ nests are the prin- 
cipal commercial products derived from the ani- 
mal kingdom, he insect races are in great 
variety, and constitute one of the greatest pests of 
the country, 

The manufactures are few; those of cloth and 
silks are the principal, but they have been, in a 
great degree, superseded of late years by the cot- 
ton goods imported from England and Hindostan, 
The weavers are almost exclusively women, and 
there will hardly, perhaps, be found a house 
throughout the provs, which has not a loom, The 
inhabs, of Tenasserim and Mergui carry on a brisk 
petty trade with the ports between those towns 
and Rangoon. They also occasionally visit Pi- 
nang, the Nicobar Islands, Achin, Chittagong and 
Dacca, exchanging their own produce for betel 
nut, raw and wrought silks, white muslins, earth- 
enware, woollens, petroleum, cutlery, Chinese um- 
brellas, a little opium and ambergris, The mer- 
chants of Tavoy are richer than those to the S, 
their exports are of much the same kind; their 
imports are cotton, tobacco, petroleum, piece 
goods, cutlery, iron in bars, European and Bengal 
articles, But Martaban is the prov. best situated 
for commerce, Besides its trade seaward (see 
MAaAvuiMatn), a great deal of internal petty traffic 
is carried on by boats of from three to thirty tons 
burden; and caravans arrive occasionally from 
the confines of China, bringing lac, drugs, swords, 
manufactured cottons and silks, raw silk, candied 
sugar, earth nuts, blank books, ivory, and horns; 
and taking back salt, spices, cotton, quicksilver, 
assafoctida, borax, chintzes, piece goods, broad 
eloth, and various European articles, The weights 
and measures, as well as the usages and habits of 
these provs., are mostly Birmese; the present in- 
habs, being of Birman extraction, though, ac- 
cording to tradition, the earliest inhabs, of the 
maunter wore Siampsn_ 
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Maulmain is the cap. and residence of the go~ 
vernor and chief British authorities; subordinate 
officers are resident in Ye, Tavoy, and Mergui. 
Malcolm, the American missionary, has pointed 
out some of the advantages derived by these provs, 
from their connection with England. (South- 
Eastern Asia, 173-4.) ‘English influence,’ says 
he, ‘in a wariety of ways, has improved their con- 
dition, It has abolished the border wars, which 
kept the people and their neighbours continually 
wretched, Various other improvements are per- 
ceptible. Coin is getting introduced instead of 
masses of lead and silver; manufactures are im- 
proving; implements of better construction are 
used ; justice is better administered; life is secure ; 
property is sacred; religion is free; taxes, though 
heavy, are more equitably imposed ; and courts of 
justice are pure generally, Formerly men were 
deterred from gathering round them comforts 
superior to their neighbours, or building better 
houses, for fear of exactions, Now, being secure 
in their earnings, the newly-built houses are much 
improved in size, materials, and workmanship, 
The presiding officer in each prov, sits as magis~ 
trate on certain days every week ; and before him 
every citizen, male or female, without the inter- 
yention of lawyers, may plead his cause, and have 
immediate redress, Everywhere, in British Bir- 
mah, the people praise Euylish justice.’ 

TENBY (Welsh, Dynbych-y-Pysgod), a parl, 
and mun, bor,, market town, and sca-port of Wales, 
co. Pembroke, hund, Narberth, on the summit of 
a promontory on the W, side of Carmarthen Bay, 
9m, E, Pembroke, on the Great Western railway. 
Pop. of bor. 2,982 in 1861, The town consists 
principally of one long and broad street, lined with 
good houses, and pretty well paved, It is partly 
surrounded with walls, and is further defended by 
some batteries on the shore; its castle, supposed 
to have been built by the Flemings, by whom this 
part of the country was formerly occupied, is in 
a state of decay, The church of St. Mary is a 
spacious structure, 146 ft, in length and 83 in 
breadth, with an elegant spire 152 ft. in height, 
supposed to be the loftiest in Wales, and painted 
white to render it a conspicuous mark for sea- 
men. The roof of the nave is supported by 
arcades, having fluted pillars, and the ceiling is 
formed of carved wood, ornamented with several 
figures and armorial bearings, In the interior are 
several monuments, An ancient edifice within a 
few feet of the W. entrance is now used as a 
school. A flight of steps on the outside leads to 
the apartment near which is a small arch in the 
style of Henry VIL, and two others occur in an 
old wall opposite. These are supposed to have 
formed the principal entrances to St. Mary’s Col- 
lege, once a convent of Carmelite friars, founded 
in 1399, The remains of St. John’s chapel are 
situated in a marshy spot 200 or 300 yards from 
the town. Those of St. Julian’s stand upon the 
pier, near its extremity. Opposite the town are 
some wild masses of rock, forming the islands of 
St. Catherine, and more distant are those of St, 
Margaret and Caldy, Eastward stretch the Norton 
sands bounded by grand and high cliffs. Round 
the S. and W. sides of the town are the white or 
whit-sands, presenting a romantic and agreeable 
walk, 2 m, in length, to Giltar, The town-hall, 
court house, new market and slaughter houses, 
public baths, assembly rooms, theatre, reading- 
rooms, and bowling green are the other most con- 
spicuous objects at Tenby, The town was for- 
merly a place of much commercial importance; 
and, after the settlement of the Flemings here, it 


exported considerable quantities of woollen cloths, 
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Tenby is a creek of the port of Milford. Nine 
or ten vessels from Plymouth and Brixholme 
make it their station during the fishing season, 
and supply the Bristol market. Its oysters, which 
are of superior quality, are sent pickled to London, 
Liverpool, and other places. Tenby is now prin- 
cipally distinguished as a watering-place, for 
which it is singularly well adapted. by the great 
beauty of its situation, and the protection from 
rough weather which it receives from the conti- 
guous head-lands. It has grown rapidly, espe- 
cially in good houses ; most of which have been 
built within the last 40 years. The public baths 
are both extensive and elegant; they comprise 
numerous bath and dressing rooms, warm and 
vapour baths, bed-rooms for invalids, a handsome 
promenade room, and are approached by an excel- 
lent carriage road. Uhe water of their large reser- 
voirs is changed every tide. 

Tenby is governed by a mayor, three alder- 
men, and tivelve councillors, Tes earliest charters 
appear to have been granted about the time of 
Edward II., by the earls of Pembroke, but the 
earliest extant is of Richard ITI. Previonsly to 
the Municipal Reform Act there were nearly 400 
burgesses in the corporation, but their functions 
were merely nominal; and the whole management 
of the bor, rested with the eommon council, which 
consisted of about 40 members, The town has 
only a few small endowments for charitable pur- 
poses, Courts of petty sessions weekly are held, 

ut the only gaol consists of two large cells, for- 
merly the old garrison dungeon. Prisoners are 
rarely confined here: when the term of imprison- 
ment exceeds a month, they are sent. to the gaol 
at Haverfordwest. The Reform Act did uot alter 
the previous limits of the parl. bor., whieh now 
sends 1 mem, ta the H. of C., in conjunction with 
Pembroke, Wiston, and Milford. It had previously 
sent one with Pembroke and Weston only, the 
right of voting having been in the burgesses, who, 
acting under the influence of the common council, 
returned the nominee of the patron of the borough, 
Registered electors, in the different bors,, 1,510 in 
1865, Markets, Wednesdays and Saturdays; fairs, 
May 4, Whit-Tuesday, July 31, Oct. 2, and Dee. 4. 

ENEDOS, a small but celebrated island of 
Turkey in Asia, 15 m. SSW, from the mouth of 
the Dardanelles (an, Hellespontus), and about 5m. 
W, from the shore of the ‘Troad, which it still 
serves to point out; its highest summit, Mount St. 
Flias, being in lat, 39° 50’ 15” N., long. 269 3° 
Lop. estimated at 7,000. Though ragged, it is 
tolerably fertile, and well cultivated, The red 
muscadine wine of Tenedos is the best of the 
Levant. It begins to lose its colour when about 
14 or 15 years of age, but retains ifs flavour and 
strength for a much longer period. ‘The town, on 
the NK, side of the island, is defended by a small 
fort. On the N. the port is protected by a pier, 
and it has pretty good anchorage. In autiquity 
it was a sort of depot for the produce destined for 
Constantinople ; and Justinian erected in it.a large 
warehouse, the ruins of which are still extant, 
where vessels loaded with corn from Alexandria 
discharged their cargoes when they happened to 
be prevented, as was frequently the case, by con- 
trary winds from making a passage through the 
Hellespont to the capital. 

Tenedos, according to Strabo (ib, xiii), hada 
temple dedicated to Apollo, but it is principally 
known from its having been mentioned in connec- 
tion with Troy by Homer— 











«Thou source of light! whom Tenedos adores ;? 
Pope’s Iliad, i. line 55. 


and by Virgil, 





Accordine to tlie latter. it was the | 


TENERIFFE 


place to which the Grecian fleet made their feigned 
Tetreat before the sack of ‘Troy = 


* Est in conspectu (Trojee) Tenedos, notissima fama 
Iusula, dives opum, Priami dum regna manebant.’ 
Aeneid, il. line 2t. 


TENERIFFE, or TEYDE (PEAK OF); a 
famous conical and volcanic mountain tr the 
centre of the island of Teneriffe, .of which its 
basis occupies the greater portion (see CANARY 
IsLANns), rising to the height of 12,172 ft, above 
the level of the sea, The Peak consists of an 
enormous dome of trachyte, covered with layers of 
basalt. The suramit of the cone (El Piton, the 
sugar loaf) is terminated by a crater surrounded 
by a circular wall, or parapet. Humboldt, who 
descended to the bottom of the crater, found the 
heat. was perceptible only ina few crevices, which 
gave vent to aqueous vapours, with a peculiar 
buzzing noise. (Personal Narrative, i. 173.) 

The ascent of the Peak is distinguished by a 
difference of vegetation somewhat similar to that 
which is observed on the ascent of Etna. Above 
the lower and more fertile tracts near the sea, 
where date trees, plantains, sugar-canes, Indian 
figs, vines, and olives flourish in profusion, rises 
what is ealled the region of laurels, These are 
fed by a vast number of springs, that rise up amid 
a turf covered with perpetual verdure, Extensive 
plantations of chestnuts occar in the lower part, 
above which rise four species of laurel, and an oak 
resembling that of Thibet. The underwood in the 
lower part consists of arborescent heath, and in 
the upper part of ferns. Above this commences a 
vast forest of tir and pine trees which characterise 
the colder regions of the earth, Succeeding to 
this is a vast plain, like a sea of sand, covered 
with the dust of pumice stone, which continually 
fills the air, It is embellished with tufts of the 
beautiful shrub called the retama (Spartium nubi- 
genum, Aiton), growing to the height of nine feet, 
and loaded with odoriferous flowers, which are said 
to communicate a peculiar excellence to the flesh 
of the goats that feed upon them. At the entrance 
of this plain the rich verdure of the island ter- 
minates, as well as all appearance of habitation ; 
and the traveller ascends afterwards through a 
complete solitude, Above this sandy plain are the 
Malpays, a name which the Spaniards apply to 
grounds destitute of vegetable mould, and covered 
with loose and broken fragments of lava. The 

scent here is steep, and extremely fatiguing, as 
the blocks of lava roll from beneath the feet, and 
often leave deep hollows, At the extremity of 
the Malpays is a small plain called the Rambieta, 
from the centre of which the Piton, or conical 
summit, rises to the height of about 2,350 ft. Here 
are found those spiracles which are called by the 
natives the Nostrils of the Peak, consisting of 
crevices whence issue watery and hot vapours, 
‘The ascent of the Piton is steep, and rendered 
difticult, by the loose ashes with which it is 
covered, At the top there is scareely room to 
stand, and the crater, as already stated, is enclosed 
by a steep wall. The view from the top of the 
Peak, though characterised by peculiar beauty, 
falls far short of the magnificent prospect from the 
summit of Etna, The eultivated and wooded parts 
of the island are, however, seen in close proximity, 
aud the steep and naked declivities of the upper 
pasts of the mountain strikingly contrast with the 
smiling aspect of the country beneath. The trans- 
parent atmosphere enables the spectator to clis- 
tinguish minute objects, such as houses, sails of 
vessels, and trunks of trees. Beyond the eye 
wanders on all sides over the vast expanse of the 
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the Canaries. Tt has beemalleged that the view ex- 
tends as far as Cape Bojador, on the coast of Africa. 

The summit of the eak is a solfatara, or ex- 
tinguished volcano, whence no eruption has taken 
place since its discovery by Europeans: but some 
eruptions have taken place from the sides of the 
mountain during the course of last century. In 
1704, éne occurred in the district of Guimar, which 
buried several valleys, and approached within a 
short distance of the port of Orotava. Two years 
after, in ¥706, the lava, issuing forth in a different 
quarter, buried the town and port of Garachico, 
then the finest. and most frequented in the island, 
Another eruption happened in Jane, 1798, not far 
from the summit of the Peak, but it was not pro- 
ductive of much damage. 

Notwithstanding its proximity to the equator, 
and to the coast of Africa, the Piton, or cone, is 
covered with snow during several months of the 
winter, and snow is always found in the hollows 
not exposed to the sun’s rays. A powerful heat 
is always felt on the ground at the snmmit of the 
cone, and Humboldt mentions that his hands and 
face, and those of his party, were frozen, while 
their boots were burnt by the heat of the soil an 
which ti valked. (Humboldt’s Personal Nar- 

ive, i, 147-194; Lyell’s Geology, ii, 138.) 

SEE, one of the U. States of N, 
in the basin of the Mississippi, between 
and 36° 40’ N., and Tong, 82° and 99° Ww. 
having N, Kentucky and Virginia, EN. Caroling, 
S. Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi, and W. the 
river Mississippi, which divides it from Arkansas 
and Missouri. Area, 45,600 sq.m. Pop, 1,109,801 
in 1800, The E, part of this state is intersected 
by the Alleghany chain, which here sometimes 
rises to the height of 2,000 ft.; the middie part is 
hilly, while the W. portion is an extensive anda- 
lating plain, Principal rivers, after the Missis- 
sippi, the Tennessee and Cumberland, both tribu- 
taries of the Ohio. The Tennessee rises near 
Franklin in N. Carolina, and rans at first NW. to 
about 35 m. WSW, Knoxville; it then turns to 
the SW., gnd continues in that direction to near 
Decatur in Alabama. After a bend to the Warw, 
it again enters the sfate of Tennessee about long. 
880 W., and its course thenceforwands is generally 
northward to its mouth in the Ohio, about 20 m, 
SW. Salem, At its outlet it is abuut 600 yards 
inwidth, It is navigable for steam vessels of large 
size for 250 m,, and as much further for boats of 
40 or 50 tons. Jt has several tributaries, some of 
which are navigable to a considerable d stance, 
At present, no towns of consequence are situated 
on its banks. Tennessee is generally well watered, 
and, except in the mountainous parts, comprises 
a good deal of excellent land. Agriculture is the 
chief occupation of the inhabs. 

The products dre much the same as those of 
Kentucky, with the addition of cotton. Indian 
corn, wheat, and oats are the principal corn erops, 
Cotton is grown in most parts of the state. 
‘Tobacco is also cultivated to 2 considerable extent, 
its produce being estimated at about. 36,500,000 
los. In the E. grazing is a good deal attended 
to, and considerable nambers of cattle and sheep 
are reared for the markets of the eastern states. 
Coal, irou, salt, marble, and nitre are found ; and 
some of these, with cotton, Indian corn, wheat, 
flour, tobacco, fruit, tar, turpentine, rosin, whiskey, 
live stock, salted meats, lard, coarse linen goods, 
and gunpowder, constitute the principal exports, 
being mostly sent down the Mississippi to New 
Orleans, 

The legislature consists of a 
and a house of representatives of 73 mems., who, 
with the governor, are elected for two years. The 
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TEQUENDAMA (FALL OF) 


judges of the supreme court are elected by a joint 
vote of both heuses for twelve Years, and those 
of the inferior courts, in the same manner, for 
twelve years, In the election for representatives, 
every free white male citizen has the right to vote 
in the co. of which he has been an inhabitant 
for six months previously. The pay of senators 
and representatives is four dollars a day, Mur- 
freesborough was the former capital, but Nash. 
Ville is now the seat of government, 

The colonisation of Tenuessce commenced about 
1757, and the settlers entered warmly into the re- 
Yolutionary war. The territory belonged to N. 
Carolina previously to 1790, when it was ceded to 
the United States; and on the Ist of June, 1796, 
it was received as a state into the Union, It 
sends 8 mems. to the House of Representatives, 

TENTERDEN, a mun, bor, mar. town, and 
par. of England, co, Kent, lathe Seray, the man, 
bor, comprising all the hund, of Tenterden, and 
the par. of same name, together with a part. of 
the par, of Ebony ; 43m. SE. London. Area of 
par. 8,620 acres,“ Pop, of par. 8,656, and of bor, 
3,762 in 1861, The town, which is finely situated 
on an eminence, environed by hop-grounda, is 
well built. It consists principally of a single 
street, continuous with which is the straggling 
village of Bird’s Isle to the N,, and a little to the 
K. is the hamlet of Lye Green, The par, church, 
4 spacious structure, consists of a nave, N. aisle 
and chancel, with a well-built lofty tower at the 
one end, on which are sculptured the arms of the 
monastery of St. Augustine, to which foundation 
this church was appropriated in 1259, The living 
of Tenterden, a vicarage, worth 1771, a year, is in 
the gift of the dean and chapter of Canterbury, 
Tt has, also, chapels for Baptists, Wesleyans, and 
Unitarians, a free school founded in 1621, for six 
scholars, and which has been greatly enlarged by 
voluntary subscriptions, and several minor chari-~ 
ties, Tenterden has no manufactures, and de- 
pends entirely on its retail trade with the rich 
agricultural country in which it is situated, and 
upon its proximity to Romney marshes; which has 
ae it a place of residence for persons engaged 
the grazing of sheep and cattle on the marsh, 
In the reign of Henry VI1., Tenterden was in- 
corporated and annexed to the town and port of 
Rye; but the earliest existing charter is that of 
Rzabeth. It is governed, under the Mun, Re- 
form Act, by a mayor, 3 aldermen, and 12 coun- 
cillors, who hold petty sessions weekly, and a 

t of record every fortnight. Market day, 
Friday: fair, first Monday in May, for horses, 
cattle, and pedlery, 

TEQUENDAMA (FALL OF), a celebrated 
cataract in the repub, of New Granada, Colombia, 
in the course of the Bogota river, a tributary of 
the Magdalena, a few miles W, from Bogota, A 
short distance above the fall the river is 140 ft, in 
breadth ; but being forced into a narrow, though 
deep bed of only 40 ft. in width, it is precipitated 
at two bounds down a perpendicular rock, to the 
depth of 650 ft.; and, even in very dry seasons, 
Tumboidt says the volume of water still presents, 
a side view of 90 sq, metres. ‘The cataract forms 
an assemblage of every thing that is sublimely 
picturesque in beautiful scenery. ‘This fall is not, 

said, the loftiest in the 
world ; xists a cataract which, 
from so lofty a height, precipitates so voluminoug 
a mass of waters,’ (Humboldt's Researches, i, 17.) 
The body of water, when it first parts from ite 
bed, forms a broad arch of gla: appearance; a 
little lower down it assumes a fleeey form; and 
ultimately, in its progress downwards, it shoots. 
ferthy sritas wilt ook tt yt 
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chase each other like sky-rockets. The noise 
which attends the fall is quite astounding; and 
dense clouds of vapour are sent up, which rise te a 
considerable height, and mingle with the atmo- 
sphere, forming in their ascent the most beautiful 
rainbows, The comparative smallness of the 
stream which runs off from the foot of the fall, 
proves that a large proportion. of the water is lust 
by evaporation, (Mod. Trav., xxvii. 330.) What 
gives the Fali of Tequendama a remarkable ap- 
pearance, is the great difference in the vegetation 
surrounding its different parts. At the summit 
the traveller ‘finds himself surrounded, not only 
with the aralia, begonia, and the yellow bark 
tree, but with oaks, elms, and other plants, the 
growth of which recalls to his mind the vegetation 
of Europe; when suddenly he discovers, as from 
a terrace, and, at his feet, a country producing the 
palm, the banana, and the sngar-cane. ‘The true 
cause of this phenomenon has not been satis- 
factorily explained. The difference of altitude, 
about 175 metres, is, as Humboldt has stated, too 
inconsiderable to have much influence over the 
temperature of the air, (Researches, p. 79, &c.) 

TERAMO (an, Jnterannia Pratutia), a city of 
Southern Italy, cap. of prov. of same name, 947 ft, 
above the sen, in the angie formed by the Vezzola, 
where it joins the Torino, 16 m, W, from the 
embouchure of the latter in the Adriatic, and 19 
m, NNE. Monte Corno, the highest summit of the 
Apennines, Pop, 16,236 in 1862. The city was 
formerly surrounded by strong walls, but is now 
quite open, With one exception, its streets are 
narrow and dirty, and its houses, for the most part, 
mean-looking. In the outskirts, however, some 
of the houses are in better taste. The cathedral 
has been modernized, There are several convents, 
hospitals, and asylums, It has but few manufac- 
tures or industrial establishments; but it is the 
seat of the civil and criminal tribunals of the prov., 
and has a royal college, a seminary, or establish- 
ment for the instruction of the clergy, and is the 
residence of several opulent families. "Its vicinity 
is in general fertile, producing corn, wine, and oil 
in abundance: in the time of the Romans its wine 
was in high estimation :— 

‘Tum, qua vitiferos domitat Pretutia pubes, 
‘Leta laboris, agros,’ 
Silius Italicus, lib. xv. v. 568. 
Some buried arches, the vestiges of a theatre, baths, 
‘and some other edifices, are the principal remains 
of the ancient city. 

TERCERA, See Azores. 

TERLIZZI, an inland town of §, Italy, prov. 
Bari, cap. cant,, on an elevated site, 18 m,. W. Bari. 
Pop. 18,663 in 1862, Notwithstanding its size, 
the city possesses little worth notice beyond a super- 
abundance of religious edifices, except a gallery of 

ictures, comprising works by several of the great 
talian masters, 

TERMINI (an, Therma Himerenses, and simply 
Therma), a marit, town of Italy, island of Sicily, 
on the N. coast of the island, intend. of Palermo, 
cap. district and canton, near the mouth of the 
river of its own name, 24 m. ESE, Palermo, Pop. 
28,193 in 1862, The city is finely situated on the 
declivity of a hill rising from the sea; and besides 
being surrounded by an old wall, is farther de- 
fended, towards the sea, by a castle on a high rock, 
cominanding the town and port. The streets are, 
for the most part, narrow and dirty; but it has 
some good public buildings, among which are 
several churches and convents, a royal college, 2 
hospitals, an asylum for females, and convenient 
baths over the hot springs, for which the city has 
been celebrated from the remotest epoch, and from 
which she has derived her modern as well as her 
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ancient name, The town is a caricatore, or ship- 
ping port, and exports corn, oil, shumac, dried 
fruits, and manna. The sardine and anchovy 
fisheries are also actively carried on. The harbour, 
which is but indifferent, is open to the N, 

About 6 m. E, by S. from Termini, are the ruins 
.of the ancient Himera, near which Gelon, tyrant 
of Syracuse, totally defeated and destroyed an army 
of Carthaginians, said to have comprised no fewer 
than 300,000 men, commanded by Hamilcar, grand- 
father of Hannibal, who lost his life in the action. 
The Carthaginians were the allies of Xerxes, and 
their defeat is said by Herodotus (lib. viii. cap. 
166) to have happened on the same day that the 
Greeks gained the victory of Salamis, anno 480 
B.c. But though it is abundantly certain that 
Gelon gained a great victory over Hamilcar, it is 
extremely improbable that the forces of the latter 
amounted to half the number mentioned above, 
Hannibal never had 100,000 men at any one time 
under his command; and the probability is, that 
30,000 would be much nearer the number of Ia- 
milcar’s army than 300,000. At a subsequent pe- 
riod Hannibal avenged his grandfather's disaster 
by taking and utterly destroying Himera, Such 
of its citizens as escaped the massacre which 
took place on this occasion, sought an asylum in 
Thermm, (Cicero in Verrem, fi, cap, 35.) _Au- 
gustus raised the latter to the rank of a colony. 
Stesichorus, one of the most ancient and celebrated 
of the Greek poets, was a native of Himera, 

TERNATE, See Motucca Istanns, 

TERNI (an. Jnteramna), a town of Central 
Italy, prov, Peragia, in a rich and fine valley, near 
the right bank of the Nera (an. Nar), 


‘Sulfvrea Nar albus aqua,’ 
Bneid, lib. vii. line 514, 


about 4 m, W, from the famous falls of the Vellino, 
and 49 m, NNE, Rome. Pop. 12,818 in 1862, 
The town is surrounded by a wall and towers; but 
though it has wide streets, some tolerable build- 
ings, and a charming situation, it is, on the whole, 
poor and mean, retaining but few trgces of its 
ancient splendour, It has a cathedral with a 
superb altar, a hospital, a monte-di-piéta, and some 
other charitable foundations, a handsome theatre, 
and a building, erected in 1827, for the reception 
of the waters of the Vellino for the publie accom- 
modation. Among the remains of antiquity are 
some vaults of an amphitheatre constructed under 
Tiberius, portions of temples of the Sun and Cybele 
transformed into churches, and the remains of 
public baths. ‘The surrounding country is ex- 
tremely productive, fecundissimos Italie campos 
(facit. Annal., lib. i, cap, 79); and on the river 
are flour and oil mills and tanneries, 

The historian Tacitus is said to have been a 
native of Zateramna, but there is no evidence that 
such was really the case, The emperors Tacitus 
and Florianus are also said, but on no better 
grounds, to have belonged to it. 

The falls of the Veilino, called the Cascata det 
Marmore, about 4 m, E. from Terni, are amongst 
the most striking objects of the kind that are any- 
where to be met with. The total height of the 
fall, which is divided into three leaps, is probably 
(for there is the greatest. discrepancy in the state- 
ments on the subject) from 650 to 750 ft. The 
water is conveyed to the fall in an artificial channel, 
more than 1 1m. in length, originally dug by the 
consul Curius Dentatus, anno 274 B.c. (Cicero, 
Epist. ad Atticum, Epist. 15); but the channel 
having been filled up by 2 deposition of calcareous 
matter, it was widened and deepened, and in part 
altered, in 1596, and again in 1785. Byron has 
appropriated some magnificent stanzas to a notice 
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* of these falls (Childe Harold, cant. iv. st. 69-72) ; 
and he adds im a note, ‘I saw the Cascata del 
Marmore of Terni twice at different periods, once 
from the summit of the precipice, and once from 
the valley below. The lower view is far to be pre- 
ferred, if the traveller have time for one only; but 
in any point of view, either from above or below, 
it is worth all the cascades and torrents of Swit- 
zerland put together,’ 

TERRACINA (an, Anzur and Terracina), a 
sea-port town of Central Italy, deleg, Frosinone, at 
the S. extremity of the Pontine Marshes, 59m. 
SSE, Rome. Pop. 4,240 in 1862, The town, 
which is on the Appian Way, and adjoining the 
embouchure of the canal for the draining of the 
marshes, stands partly on low ground, and partly 
on the declivity of a hill, With the exception of 
the portion along the shore, it is ill built; and, 
owing to the deleterious air of the contiguous 
marshes, it is unhealthy, and the inhab. have a 
sickly appearance, Ou the hill is the cathedral, 
erected, as is supposed, on the site of the temple 
of Jupitee Anxurus : higher up are the rains of the 
ancient Anxur— 

‘Impositum saxis late candentibns Anxur.’> 

Kor, Sat., lib, i. sat. 5. 

And crowning the brow of the rock which over- 
hangs the modern town are the ruins of the palace 
of Galba, repaired and reoceupied by Theod 
commanding a magnificent view of ‘the Pontine 
Marshes, Monte Circello, and of Gacta and the 
Neapolitan shore, as far as Baix, Pope Pius VL. 
endeavoured, by improving the drainage of the 
marshes, and by clearing out and deepening the 
harbour, which had been completely filled up, to 
recover for Terracina some portion of its former 
importance. But his efforts have not had the 
anticipated success; and though the fishery is 
carried on to some extent from the port, it has 
little or no trade. In 1810 Napoleon 1. suppressed 
the bishopric of Terracina, 

Anxur, which was originally a town of the 
Volsci, subsequently became a Roman colony, and 
an important naval station, It was sacked by 
Alaric, and was occupied by the Arabs for about 
century. It was also taken and sacked by a French 
foree in 1798. ‘ 

TERRANOVA (an, Gela), a sea-port town of 
Italy, island of Sicily, prov. Caletanisetta, eap. 
district, on the S. shore of the island, near the 
month of the river of the same name, 18 m. E. 
Alicata, Pop. 10,973 in 1862, The town is well 
situated on a bank near the sea, and hes a fine 
palace, belonging to the Duke de Monteleone; but 
the streets are irregular and dirty, and its castle, 
churches, and convents appear to be neglected, 
It has a good hospital, Coarse cloth is mamufae- 
tured in the town, and haying a caricatore, or 
shipping station, it has some trade in the exporta- 
tion of corn, wine, sulphur, and soda, The cloth 
made in the town finds a good market at the com- 
jnercial fair held in August. he anchorage at 
'Lerranova is opposite to, and about L 
shore, in from 7 to 1i fathoms. It ike other 
places on the sanye coast, open to the southerly 
gales, which sometimes throw in a heavy sea, 

‘Tough the question be not free from ‘difliculty, 
there seems every reason to think that Terranova, 
and not Alicata, occupies the site of the ancient 
Gela, It has some remains of antiquity, consist- 
ing of the foundations and mutilated fragmeuts of 
a great temple, and of a Dorie column, Gela was 
a Rhodian colony, and carly attained to consider- 
able distinction, But it is principally memorable 
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manded by Hamilcar, grandfather of Hannibal, 
Gela was subsequently destroyed by Phintias, 
tyrant of Agrigentum, and is included by Strabo 
among the uninhabited towns of the island, The 
modern town was founded by Frederick of Aragon, 
towards the close of the thirteenth century. 

TERUEL (an, Turdetv), a town of Spain, eap. 
prov, of its own name in Aragon, on a hill, at the 
foot of which flows the Guadalaviar, 75 m. NW. 
Valencia. Pop. 5,123 in 1857. The town is walled 
and tolerably well built, Meing a bishop's see, it 
has numerous churches and convents; one of the 
latter, belonging to the Jesuits, being’ the largest 
edifice in the town. The cathedral, an extensive 
building, though its architecture is not wholly in 
good taste, is sumptuously adorned within, and 
has, or, at all events, had, many fine paintings, 
It has several fountains, supplied with water by 
an ancient aqueduct. Its manufactures comprise 
woollen and linen fabrics, shoes, and earthenware, 
with fulling-mills, dyeing-houses, tanneries. ‘lhe 
vicinity is very fertile, and near it are some céle- 
brated warm sulphur springs. 

‘Teruel was a fortress of some consequence under 
the Moors, from whom it was taken by Alphonso 
Ulin 1171, 

TESCHEN, a town of Austrian Silesia, cap. 
cire, and duchy of same name, on the Olsa, a tn- 
butary of the Oder, 36 m, ESE, Troppan, Pop. 
8,142 in 1861, The town is well built, and has 
three suburbs, a ducal castle, several Rom. Cath, 
cburches, a Lutheran chugch, and gymmasia for 
both persuasions, that of the former possessing a 
library of 12,000 vols, ‘Ihere are several other 
superior schools, and a military asylum. ‘Teschen 
is the seat of the circle tribunal and other courts, 
and has manufactures of woollen cloths, cassi- 
tucres, leather, and fire-arms.. Ilere was signed a 
treaty between Austria and Prussia, in 1779. 

TESSIN, or TICINO, the most 8. canton of 
Switzerland, between lat. 45° 50° and 46° 87’ N., 
and long, 8° 25’ and 9°12’ E., being separated by 
{ the main chain of the Alps from Uri and the Gri- 
| sons on the N., while on other sides it is surrounded 

chietly by the Austrian and Sardinian territories, 
the lakes Maggiore and Lugano forming parts of 
its $. frontier, Area, 1,034 sq.m. Pop. 131,396 
in 1860, Most part of this canton is either moun- 
tainons, or divided into numerous valleys by alpine 
ramifications: in the $,, however, it sinks to the 
level of the plain of Lombardy. ‘the ‘Ticino, 
whence this canton derives its name, has its sources 
in Mount St. Gotbard, in the Vallt Bedretto, Piora, 
and Blegno. }ts course is generally southward, 
and after intersecting the canton bear its centre, 
and traversing the Lago Maggiore in its entire 
length, it forins the boundary between Lombardy. 
and Piedmont, falling into the Vo at Pavia, after 
an entire course of about 100 m., about 60 of which 
are navigable. The climate of Tessin jis mild; 
and though its pastures be not so good nor so well 
watered as those of the cantons N. of the Alps, 
its soil is generally very fertile. Agriculture is, 
however, extremely backward, partly from the 
ignorance and want of industry of the inhabitants, 
and partly from the teo great subilivision of the 
surface inte small properties, portions of which, at 
great distances from each other, sometimes belong 
to the same proprietors, Wheat, rye, and maize 
are the principal grains raised: a good deal of to- 
bacco is cultivated. Wine is grown in many dis- 
triets, but will not keep for any considerab{e 
period. ‘The silk of Tessin is of superior quality, 
and a supply worth from 208,000 to 300,000 Swiss 
franes is sent annually into other parts of Switzer- 
jJand, Most of the fruits commen to Lombardy 
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and chestnut flour is largely used by the inhabs, 
The canton abounds with timber, but much of it 
is useless from the want of roads and expense of 
carriage. About 3,000 quintals a year of cheese 
are sent into Italy, and calves, sheep, and hogs 
are also exported. The chamois is a native of this 
canton. It sometimes breeds with the domestic 
goat, and the resulting progeny is greatly prized 
for its skin. There are scarcely any manufactures, 
and the trade of Tessin is chiefly in the convey- 
ance of goods between Switzerland and Italy. A 
great many of the male natives of the canton emi- 
Erate to Milan, Venice, Trieste, Turin, Marseilles, 
and the adjacent countries, where they serve as 
confectioners, chocolate manufacturers, and waiters 


in coffee-houses, leaving the labours of the field j 


and the care of the cattle to the women, 

Tessin was merely a territory subordinate to 
Switzerland till 1815, when it admitted into 
the Confederation, in which it holds the eighteenth 
rank, Its. government was materially altered in 
1830; when the grand council, which holds the 
sovereign and legistative power, was made to con- 
sist of 114 members, chosen in the different com- 
munes by all the citizens born in the canton 
twenty-five years of age, and who possess im- 
moveable property to the value of 200 francs, or 
the usufruct of such property to the value of 300 
francs, It chooses its own president, and meets 
each year by rotation in Bellanzona, Locarno, and 
Lugano. The executive body, or Jesser council, 
consists of nine members, chosen by the greater 
council among its mentbers. Equality before the 
laws, the freedom of the press, and the right 
of petition are guarantecd. ‘Tessin is subdi- 
vided into eight districts and thirty-eight circles, 
and the latter again into communes. In every 
commune there is a municipa) council of from 
three to eleven members, with whom rests the di- 
rection of the local police. A justice of the peace 
sits in each cirele; in each district there is a court 
of primary jurisdiction; and, for the whole canton, 
there is a supreme tribunal of thirteen members. 
Criminal processes appear to be mote common in 
this than in most other cantons of Switzerland, 
The public revenue, principally derived from salt 
and customs’ dutics, amounted to J,035,643 francs 
in 1861, and the expenditure, in the same year, to 
1,219,935 francs. Contingent to the army of the 
Swiss Confederation, 1,804 men, The inhabs, of 
Tessin are of middle stature, and generally square 
and strongly built, though they seldom attain a 
great age. In many respects they resemble their 
Ttalian neighbours, and their language is a dialect 
of the Italian, Among them have been several 
eminent painters, sculptors, and architects; the 
Jatter including Domenico Fontana, who completed 
the dome of St, Peter's, and executed many other 
great works in Rome. But the bulk of the inhabs, 
are very backward in point of education. 

TETBURY, a market town and par, of England, 
co, Gloucester, hund. Longtree, near the source of 
the Avon, 164 m. SSE. Gloucester. Area of par, 




















4,980 acres. Pop. of par. 3,274, and of town 2,285, 
in 1861, The town consists of several streets, 





meeting in its centre, in which is a large market 
house. It is well built, the houses being mostly 
of stone, The par. church is a handsome editice; 
having, with the exception of the tower and spire, 
been rebuilt in 1781, It has chapels for Inde- 
pendents and Baptists, a grammar school, a well- 
endowed Sunday school for all the poor children 
of the par., and an almshouse for eight poor per- 
sons, ‘The businesses of wool-combing and wool- 
stapling are carried on. , but to no great extent. 
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the sinking of several deep wells. Markets on 
Wednesdays; fairs, four times a year, for corn, 
cheese, cattle, lambs, and horses. 

A fortified camp, probably of the ancient Bri- 
tons, formerly existed here; and Roman coins 
have been frequently dug up in and near the 


town, 

TETUAN, a town and seaport of Morocco, 
kindom Fez, prov. Hasbat, on the shore of the 
Mediterranean, 83 m, SE, Tangier. Pop. said to 
amount to 18,000, of whom 9,000 Moors, 4,200 
Jews, 2,000 blacks, and 800 Berbers, The town 
stands on the declivity of a hil! crowned with a 
square castle, the residence of the governor, It is 
of considerable extent, and its walls are flanked. 
in different parts with square forts, on which a few 
pieces of ordnance are mounted. Cannon are also 
placed on the castle, and on a square tower ut the 
mouth of the river forming the port; but it could 
not oppose any effectual resistance to a European 
force, The streets are narrow and dirty, and as in 
Fez and other cities of Morocco, many are neatly 
covered in by the upper stories of the houses, 
‘The latter are frequently of two stories, and tole~ 
rably well built and finished; and there are several 
good mosques. In commercial importance Tetuan 
ranks next to Fez, from which place it receives the 
goods brought by the caravans from Tunis, Algiers, 
Alexandria, and Timbuctoo. Wool, corn, and other 
provisions, wax, hides, cattle, leather, some ma- 
nufactured stuffs, and other African produce, are 
exported to Spain, France, and Italy, in return 
chiefly for European manufactures. The port of 
Marteen is about 2m, from the sea, on a small 
river, the mouth of which is now so choked up 
with sand as to admit only of the entrance of 
small eraft, The roadstead, formed by a high 
point of land which runs out into the sea W, of 
the river, is sheltered from W. winds; but. during 
the prevalence of those from the E, vessels must 
retire to some other place, 

TEWKESBURY, a parl. and mun. bor., mar- 
ket town, and par. of England, co. Gloucester, 
hund, Tewkesbury, on the Avon, near its con- 





fluence with the Severn, on the border of Worces- 
tershire, 9m, NE. Gloucester. and 126 m, NNW. 
Lot 
5,8 





n by the Midland railway. Pop, of hor. 
in 1861. Area of the mod. parl, bor., which 
dentical with the pay., 1,890 acres, It consists 
of two principal thoroughfares, meeting in the 
form of the letter Y, and from which many smaller 
streets branch out.” ‘The three principal streets 
are wide and respectable, but the other streets are 
inferior, and are principally occupied by the poor 
and labouring pop. The town is nearly insulated 
by the ‘ Mill Avon’ (an ancient cut, by which the 
Avon has been nearly diverted from ‘its original 
channel), and its tributaries the Carron and Swill- 
gate brooks; and it is in consequence compactly 
built. Many of its houses are handsome, and it is 
well-paved and lighted with gas, The rivers 
encircling the town are crossed by several bridges 5 
and, in 1826, an elegant cast-iron bridge, having 
an arch 172 ft. in span, was thrown over the 
Severn, about } m. from the town. The parish 
church, which formerly belonged to a flourishing 
Benedictine abbey, that grew out of a monastery’ 
founded here in 715, is a large and noble struc- 
ture. Its length is 817 ft. within the walls, and 
that of the transept 122 ft.; the choir and side 
aisles are 70 ft. in breadth, and the W. front 100 
ft.: the height from the area to the roof is 120 ft., 
and the height of the tower is 152 ft, The nave 
is Norman, the piers are round and very lofty; at 
the intersection of the cross is a very fine Norman. 
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gular east end, with additional chapels and a 
chapter-house, -all of excellent decorated cha- 
racter ; tha windows of the aisle and transepts are 
some decorated and some perpendicular, The W. 
window is perpendicular, inserted into a very lofty 
Norman arch of great depth, with shafts and 
mouldings, In the windows of the choir are con- 
siderable remains of ancient stained glass, There 
are some traces of the cloisters remaining on the 
S. side of the nave; they were perpendicular and 
very rich, There are several portions of very good 
sereen-work and stalls. The abbey gate is stand- 
ing, though much dilapidated, The market-house, 
a handsome structure, has Doric columns and 
pilasters, supporting a pediment in front. The 
town-hall, the lower part of which is used for 
the courts, and the upper part as a council-hall 
and assembly-room, was erected in 1788 by Sir 
William Codringtou, The other public buildings 
include various dissenting chapels, a theatre, the 
borough gaol, and the corn exchange, the latter 
ereeted in L856, Te ury has a free grammar 
school founded in L plue-coat, national, and 
Lancastrian schools, with almshouses, a disp 
sary, lying-in-charity, and several other ber 

establishments, ‘The town formerly produced 
considerable quantities of woollen eloth and a 
nd of mustard, Its principal manufac- 
tures consist of cotton hosiery. Wages of the 
weivers vaty from 3s, to 83, a week, the average 
being about 6s, A few are also employed in the 
dobbinet-lace trade, and in the making of nails, 
‘The carrying trade up the Severn and the corn- 
market have declined since the improvements in 
the navigation at Gloucester and the construction 
of the railroad between Stratford and Moreton ; 
but, on the whole, the town is still in a thriving 
state, 

‘Tewkesbury has returned 2 mems, to the H. of 
C. since the 7th of James 1. The right of votiug, 
down to the Reform Act, was in freemen and 
holders of burgage tencments, of whom there were 
then 500. Registered electors, 877 in 1865, ‘The 
mun, is co-extensive with the parl. bor. ‘The; 
town is governed by a mayor, 4 aldermen, and 1 
councillors, It has a commission of the peace, a 
separate court of quarter sessions, and a eourt of 
record for debts notabove 502 Markets, Wedues- 
day and Saturday. 

Ina field in the immediate vicinity of the town, 
still called, from the circumstance, the * Bloody } 
dow,’ was fought, on the 4th of May, 1471, a! 
ive engagement between the Yorkists, under 
Faward 1V,, and the Lancastriaus, under Queen 
Margaret aud her son. ‘the Lancastrians were 
totally defeated, with the less of a great many 
persons of distinction, and about. 3,000 soldiers left 
on the field, Margaret and her son having been 
taken prisoners, the latter was immediately assas- 
sinated, 

‘TEXAS, formerly an independent republic of 
N. America, but since 1845 incorporated with and 
forming one of the U. States of N. America. Its 
limits formerly extended from the 26th to nearly 
the 89th deg, N, lat, and between the $3rd and 
107th deg, W. long., being separated from Mexico 
on the W. and $8, by the Rio Grande, or Bravo del 
Norte, and by the Red River and Arkansas river 
from the territories of the U, States; but the actual 
area of the state is 237,321 sq. m., the remaining 
portion being incorporated into the territory of 
New Mexico. ‘The general aspect of the country 
is that of a vast inclined plane, gradually sloping 
from the mountains on the W, eastward to the 
sea, and interseeted by numerous rivers, all having 
a SE, direction. The territory may be di 
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spects from each other. The first, or level, region 
extends along the coast, with a breadth inland 
varying from 100 m. to 70 and 80m. The soil of 
this region is principally a rich alluvium, with 
scarcely a stone, yet singularly free from stagnant 
swamps, Broad woodiands fringe the banks of 
the rivers, between’which are extensive and rich 
pasture lands, The sccond division, the largest 
of the three, is the undulating or rolling-prairie 
region, which extends for 150 or 200 m. farther 
inland, its wide grassy tracts alternating with 
others that are thickly timbered. ‘These last are 
especially prevalent in the E., though the bottoms 
and river valleys throughout the whole region are 
well wooded, Limestone and sandstone form the 
common substrata of this region: the upper soil 
consists of a rich friable loam, mixed indeed with 
sand, but seldom to such an extent, as to prevent 
the culture of the most exhausting products. The 
third, or mountainous region, situated principally 
in the SW., includes the Sierra Guadaloupe, a 
portion of the Mexican Alps, and a desert tract at 
the foot of the mountains. It has been little 
explored, and is without settlements, The moun- . 
ain sides are clothed with forests of pine, oak, 
ce nda great variety of trees and shrubs, and 
they inclose extensive alluvial valleys, most of 
which are susceptible of irrigation and culture, 
After the rivers already named, the principal, 
proceeding from N, to S., are the Neches, ‘I'rinidad, 
srazos, Colorado, and Nueces. They all fall into 
the Gulf of Mexico, or rather (except the Brazos) 
into its bays and lagoons, The latter bear a con- 
siderable resemblance to the hafts along the 8, 
shore of the Bultic, except that they are upon a 
much larger scale; and the coast, as Humboldt 
has stated, presents everywhere formidable ob- 
stacles to navigation, in the long, low, narrow 
belts of land by which it is fenced, and which 
bound the lagoons; in the want of harbours for 
vessels drawing more than 124 ft. water; and in 
the bars at the mouths of the rivers. Still, how- 
ever, steam vessels have been able to enter and 
ascend these rivers to a considerable distance, ‘The 
Grande del Norte, a noble stream, having an 
estimated course of 1,400 m., is, though in parts 
broken by rapids, an important commiercial chan- 
nel. Galveston Bay, into which the Trinidad 
tows, by far the finest on the coast, is about 35m. 
n length N.and &., and from 12 to 18 E. and W, 
Its average depth is from 9 to 10. fect, but in the 
channel there are from 18 to 30 ft. water, 
¢ Texan year is divided into a wet anda dry 
season. ‘The former lasts from December to March, 
during which N. and NE, winds are most. preva- 
lent; the latter from March to the end of Novem- 
ber, during which the wiuds vary from the SE. 
round to SW., may be subdivided into the spring, 
summer, and autumn. From April to September 
the thermometer in different parts of the country 
has been found, at a general average, to range from, 
63° to 100° ; average heat, 9 a.m., 73° F,; at noon, 
85°; 3 p.m., 77°, These great heats are, however, 
tempered by continual and strong breezes, which 
commence seon after sunrise, and continue till 
about 3 or 4 o'clock p.m., and the nights through- 
out the year are cool, From March to October 
little rain falls, though thunder-storms frequently 
occur, During the rest of the year wet weather 
is prevalent; the rivers swell and inundilte the 
country, and the roads are generally rendered im- 
passable. Snow is seldom seen in the winter, 
except on the mpuntains, The surface is in most 
parts covered with luxuriant native grass, com- 
prising, with the conunon prairie grass, the gamay 
musguite, wild clover, and wild rye, and affording 
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of timber, as well for use as for ornament. Live 
oak (Quercus sempervirens), so valuable for ship- 
building, is here more abundant and of better 
quality, perhaps, than in any other part of 
America, White, black, and post oak, ash, elm, 
hickory, musquite (acacia), walnut, sycamore, 
bois Parc, 80 called from the Indians using it to 
make their bows, cypress, and caoutchoue, are 
among the common trees; and the mountainous 
parts in the SE, abound with pine and cedar of 
fine quality. Among the natural curiosities of the 
country is the ‘ Cross-timber ’ of N, Texas, a con- 
tinuous series of forests, varying in width from 5 
to 50 m., and extending in a direct line about the 
long. of 97° W. from the woody region at the 
sources of the Trinidad, northward to the Arkansas 
river. It appears at a «listance like an immense 
wall of wood, and from the W., such is its linear 
regularity, that it looks as if it were planted by 
art. It forms the great boundary of the W. 
prairies, 

Texas is amply sapplied with fruits and garden 
products, The climate of the lowlands is too warm 
for the apple, bat almost every other frait of tem- 
perate climates comes to perfection, Peaches, me- 
ons, figs, oranges, lemons, pine-apples, dates, anc 
oliyes, iy he grown’ in different localities with 
little cost, Grapes are abundant; and being free 
from the ‘foxy’ flavour common to the grapes of 
most parts of America, very tolerable wine has 
been made from them. Vanilla, indigo, sarsa- 
parilla, and a large variety of dyeing and medi- 
cinal shrubs and plants, are indigenous ; and on 
all the river-bottoms is an undergrowth of cane, 
so thick as to be almost. impervious. Along the 
water-courses also and near the sea, the larger 
trees are sometimes wreathed with Spanish mos 
which serves both for fodder and for the man 
facture of cheap bedding. The flora of Texas is 
particularly rich and eopions, Cotton is the 
agricultural staple. The best cotton is produced 
in the low alluvial soils, and on the rolling or 
undulating lands. 

The rearing of live stock has been lon; 
principal and favourite oveupation of the ‘Te: 
settlers, and many of the prairies are covered with 
a valuable breed of oxen, which scarcely reé 
aud certainly do not receive, much more care or 
attention than the prairie deer. It is usually 
estimated that 100 cows and calves, pu 
for 2,000 dolls, will, in ten years, have inerea 
about. 36 fold, thus numbering 3,600, worth, at 
the same price, 86,000 dolls. “A profitable trade 
in cattle is opened with New Orleans, and the 
West India islands offer _cotfee, of which the 
Texans nse large quantities, in exchange for 
eattle, The rearing of horses and mules is also 
extensively pursued: sheep thrive on the wpper 
lands, but require fulding. Vast herds of buffaloes 
and wild horses wander over the prairies, and deer 
are everywhere abundant, Bears, cougars, pec- 
earies, wolves, foxes, and racoons are common; 
and most of the planters are obliged to keep 
packs of large and powerful dogs to prevent the 
destruction of their stuck. 

The governor is elected for two years, and is 
not again eligible for a similar term, ‘Phe legis- 
Jative power is vested in the congress, composed 
of a senate and a house of representatives. ‘The 
latter body consists of 66 mems,, who are bien- 
nially chosen by universal suffrage, and each of 
whom must be at least 24 years of age, and have 
resided in the co, or district whjch he represents 
for the six months next preceding his election, 
The senators, of whom there are 21, ure chosen 
every four years, hy districts as nearly equal in 
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ineligible to a scat in either house of congress. 
Texas is subdivided into about 40 counties. It is 
further divided into 10 judicial districts, in each 
of which is a judge. There is, also, a supreme 
court, with a chief and two puisne judges, chosen 
for six years: their salaries are 2,000 dollars a 
year each, no distinction being made in favour 
of the chief. Sessions are held once a year at 
Austin, the cap. of the state, commencing on the 
second Monday of December, The court has ap- 
pellate jurisdiction within the limits of the state ; 
bat in criminal cases, and appeals from inter- 
jocutory judgments, it is under legislative regu- 
lations, “Judges are nominated by the governor, 
and confirmed by two-thirds of the senate; they 
may be removed by an address of two- thirds o 
both houses, The judges of the district courts are 
chosen for six years, and hold a court twice a 
year in cach county, The distiiet courts havc 
original jurisdiction in all criminal eases, and in 
all suits in which more than 100 dollars are at 
stake, 

Previously to 1690, Texas formed a remote and 
merely nominal part of the conquests of Cortez, 
inhabited almost wholly by predatory Indian 
tribes; but in that year the Spaniards, having 
driven out a colony of French who had established 
themselves at Matagorda, made their first per- 
manent settlement in the country, On the con- 
summation of Mexican Hiulependaney, Texas was 
constituted one of the federal states of Mexico in 
conjunction with the adjacent state of Coahuila; 
a union very unpopular with the Texans, and 
which was productive of the first disagreement 
with the central government. ‘Che war of sepa- 
ration commenced towards the end of 1835, and on 
the 2ist.of April, 1486, the independence of Texas 
was finally secured by the defeat of the Mexican 
president, Santa Anna, at San Jacinto, After a 
Jongthened negotiation Texas was finally admitted 
into the American union, 29th December, 1845, 
In the great civil war of 1861-65, ¢he state joined 
the cause of the Confederates, declaring its sepa- 
ration from the union by an Act of Secession, 
dated Jan, 11, 1861. ‘Phe whole of the state was 
nut Teconquered by the armies of the United 
1 the spring of 1865, 

XEL (LHE), an island belonging to Holland 
at the entrance of the Zuyder-Zee, off the point 
of the Helder, at the N. extremity of the prov. of 
North Holland, trom whieh it is separated by the 
channel, about 24 m, across, called Mars-diep, ity 
most southerly point being in about lat, 53° 1 N, 

long. 49 46" KE. It forms a canton of the arrond 
Alkmager; length NE, to SW. [3 m., and where 
broadest nearly 6 m. in width, Pop. 5,690 in 
1861. The island is low, and in part marsh: 
but is defended from the irruptions of the sea, 
partly and principally, by a line of dunes, or sani- 
banks, which extend along its W. coast, and 
partly by strong dykes. ‘The district of Nyerlanc 
(country of eggs), 80 called from the vast number: 
of eggs deposited by the sea-fowl on its shores 
during the breeding season, was formerty a distinct 
island, having been united to the Texel by a 
dyke i in 1630. ‘The soil, which is extremely fertile, 
is mostly employed in the feeding of cattle and 
sheep, the latter being of a peculiarly fine lung: 
woolled breed. The inhab,, who occupy a town, 
Burg, in the centre of the island, and some vii 
lages, in addition to agriculture, engage in fishing 
and boat-building, and act as pilots. ‘There is an 
excellent roadstead on the E, coast of the island, 
which is the usual place of rendezvous for mer- 
chantmen from Amsterdam, waiting for a favour- 
able wind to leave the Zuyder-Z The number 
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difficult; and on the W. side itis all but inac- 
cessible, 

During a tremendous storm in February, 1825, 
the sea broke through the dykes by which the 
island is defended, and laid a large portion of its 
surface under water, destroying great numbers of 
cattle and sheep, and otherwise occasioning a 
heavy loss of property, The breach, however, 
‘was soon after repaired, and it is now suppescd to 
be better protected than ever, 

Several naval engagements have taken place 
off this island. Of these, the most celebrated was 
that between the Dutch fleet under the famous 
admiral the senior Tromp, and the English fieet 
under Monk, afterwards duke of Albemarle, on 
the 31st of July, 1653. ‘The action was main- 
tained with the utmost vigour on both sides, till 
the death of Tromp, who was shot through the 
heart. by a musket-ball, decided it in favour of the 
English flee 

TILAME, or TAME, a market town and par. 
of England, co. Oxford, hund, Thame, on the 
‘Thame, a tributary of the Thames, 12 m. E. Ox- 
ford, and 48 m. WNW, London by Great Western 
raily Pop. of tow. 917, and of par. i 
1861, Area of par. 5,310 acres. The town 

ts of three principal streets, uniting in 
ket-place. It has also a market-h 
which is the town-lall, The par. chu 
well-built cruciform structure, comprises a nave, 
two aisles, a N. and 1, transept, a chancel, and 
lias a fine embattled tower, supported by four 
meagre pillars. ‘The interior is of noble propor- 
tions, and contains numerous monuments, bat is 
il) laid out, and spoiled by irregular galleri 
Near the church are some remains of the prebend 
house of ‘Thame, now occupied by offices belong- 
ing to the parsonage farm; and in ‘Thame Park, 
about 1m, SE. the town, considerable portions of 
an ancient Cistercian monastery adjoin the man- 
sion. In 1558 Lord Williams established a free 
school at Thame: it is open to all boys of the 
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turns, a little to the N. of Wytham House, to the 
8. After passing Oxford, it bends suddenly to 
the W. by Nuncham Park to Abingdon, Haviny: 
again resumed its southerly direction, it is joined, 
a little below Dorchester, in Oxfordshire, by the 
Thame, 

This latter river has several sources, of which 
the most remote are in the central parts of Buck- 
ingham, near Kreslow and Wendon Lodge, They 
unite at Thame in Oxfordshire, from which point, 
to where it joins the Thames, it is navigable. Ii 
may here be proper to state, that, according to 
the common opinion, the Thames obtained ita 
name (said to be Thame-isis, shortened to Thames) 
from the junction of the Thame with the Isis, or 
with the river coming from Gloucestershire. Pro~ 
bably, however, this opinion, notwithstanding its 
apparent accuracy, has no good foundation, At 
all events, it appears to be abundantly certain 
that the river which passes Lechlade, formed by 
the junction of the rivulets already referred to, has 
from a very remote period been called the Thames; 
and that the name Isis, given to it by the literath 
of Oxford, is not mentioned in ancient charters 





or by ancient historians, and is wholly unknown. 
to 


ne common people in the country through 
hit flows. (Camdens Britannia, Gibson's 
dition, i, 100; Campbell's Political Survey, i, 139.) 

Krom Wallingford, a little below the inthix of 
the Thame, the river tlows almost duo $, till, 
passing Basildon Park, it turns KF, to Reading, 
where it is joined by the Kennet: it then flows 
to Great Marlow ; thence 8. to Maidenhead, 
and SE. by Windsor and Staines, till it reecives 
the Wey, Its course is then I, with many bold 
sweeps, to London ; and flowing through the me- 
tropolis, and being angmented by the Lea from 
Hertfordshire and the Darent, it continues its 
course E, till it unites with the sea at the Nore 
Light, 45} am. below London Bridge, 

The distance from London Bridge to Lechlado, 
where the Thames becomes navigable, following 




















par, and in trust of the warden and fellows of New j the windings of the river, is 1464 m.; the total 
College, Oxford, who nominate the master, subject | rise from low-water mark at the former to the 





to the approbation of the earl of Abingdon, It 
had a high character during the 17th century, but 
js now much, fallen off. Another free school, 
an almshouse for five poor people, and va 
znnual donations to the poor, exist here. 
pop. is mostly agriewltaral; lace-making by w 
and children is the only manufacture. “The Tha 
being navigable for barges, promotes the trafic of 
the town, and the market is well supplied with 
corn and cattle, 

Thame is supposed to have been a Roman 
station, and was of some consequence in the time 
of the Saxons, and during the civil wars of 
Charles J. The famous constitutional lawyer, 
Sir John Holt, chief justice of the King’s Bench, 
was a native of this town, where ke first saw the 
light in 1612. ; 

THAMES, ariver of England, being the largest 
in’ that part of the U. kingdom, and, in a com- 
mercial point of view, one of the most important 
in the world. It rises in Gloucestershire, being 
formed by the junction of the Isis, Lech, Colne, 
and Churnet, rivulets which have their sourees in 
the Cotswold Hills. ‘The first, which is the most 
important, rises on the borders of Wiltshire, a 
little to the SW. of Cirencester: it flows E. by 
Cricklade ; and, being augmented by the other 
streams, the combined river takes the name of 
‘Thaines, and becomes navigable for barges at 
Lechlade, on the confines of Gloucestershire and 
Berkshire, Its course is thence NE, till, being 
further augmented by the Windrush and the 
Evenlode, from the borders of Gloucestershire, it 
























latter being about 258 ft. This ascent is overcome 
by means of several locks, constructed at different 
periods, of which the first is at Teddington, 183m, 
above London Bridge; this, consequently, is the 
limit to which the tide flows, The low-water 
surfuce of the river, from Teddington Lock to 
London Bridge, tulls about 16 ft. 9 in, or about: 
104 in. a mile, at an average. ‘The high-water 
mark at Teddington is about 1 ft. 6 in, above the 
high water-mark at the bridge; and the time of 
high water is about two hours later. The average 
fall in the hed of the river, from Teddington to 
London Bridge, is about 1 ft, a mile; the breadth 
of the river at London Bridge is 692 ft. 

‘Though not a rapid, the Thames is by no means 
a slngyish, river; it rolls forward with an equable 
and steady current, and was formerly remarkable 
for the purity of its waters. It has been admirably 
described by Denham, in his ‘ Cooper's Till’ :— 








«Though deep, yet clear ; though gentle, yet not dull ; 
Strong without rage ; without o’crtlowing, full’ 
But it is as a navigable and commercial river, 
having London en its banks, and bearing on its 
bosom numberless ships franght with the produce 
of every country and every climate, that the 
‘VYhames is principally distinguished.’ Ita depth 
of water is so great, that, as a shipping port, Lon- 
don enjoys peculiar advantages ; even at ebb tide 
there is fyom 12 to 13 ft. water in the fair way of 
the river above Greenwich ; and the mean range 
at the extreme springs is about 22 ft. The river 
is, in fact, navigable as far as Deptford for ships. 
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of any burden; to Blackwall for those of 1,400 
tons; and to the St. Katherine’s Docks, adjoining 
the Tower, for vessels of 800,tons. As already 
stated, it is navigable by barges to the confines of 
Gloucestershire ; and the navigation is thence con- 
tinued by canals through Cirencester and Stroud 
to the Severn; but the usual water communica- 
tion between London, Bath, and Bristol is by the 
Kennet, which unites with the Thames at Read- 
ing. The conveyance of goods by this channel 
usually occupies about seven days; and the navi- 
gation is besides exposed, particularly between 
Reading and London, to much interruption from 
droughts, floods, dc. The whole course of the 
river, from its source to the Nore, is reckoned at 
from 205 to 210 m. 

The removal of the old London Bridge caused 
a considerable change in the river above, and 
also, thongh in a Jess degree, below the bridge. 
Owing to the contracted arches through which 


the water had to make its way at the old bridge,’ 


there was a fall of from 4 ft. 0 in. to 6 ft. at 
water: this fall is now reduced to about 2 in 
that the low-water line above the brid; near] 
5 ft. lower at spring tides than formerly, This 
effect will, probably, be inereased by the new em- 
bankment ; in consequence of which a greatly in- 
ereased body of tidal water flows up and down 
the river; and, as it meets with no obstruction, 
it flows with a decidedly greater velocity. The 
effect of this is to scour and deepen the channel, 
which influence is sensibly felt as far up as 
Putney, 74 miles above London Bridge, The 
shores above the latter, that were formerly foul 
and muddy, are now becoming clean shi ngle and 
gravel, and, near low water, the beach is quite 
hard and firm, ‘The shouls are also decreasing 
below the bridge; and there can be little doubt 
that the change will, at no distant period, be felt 
from the Nore up to ‘Leddington, 

Before the removal of the old bridge, a barge, 
starting froom the pool with the first of the flood, 
could not get farther than Putney Bridge without 
the assistance of oars, But, under similar circum- 
stances, a barge now reaches Mortlake, 4 m. farther 
up, before using oars, and, with a little help, she 
may reach Richmond, and, taking horses there, 
may get to Teddington in a tide. The descent 
down the river has been equally facilitated; the 
mean velocities of the flood and ebb between Lon- 
don Bridge and Westminster Bridge, are, flood, 
3m. an hour, extreme, 3$; ebb, 3 m., extreme, 39. 

Of the iributaries of the Thames, the Kennet, 
Wey, Lea, and Darent only are navigable, and 
are, therefore, the only ones that we uecd 
notice, 


“The Kennet switt, for silver ecls renowned,” 
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rises on Marlborough Downs, in Wiltshire, and, 
pursuing an easterly course, falls into the Thames 
at Reading. It has been made navigable as far 
as Newbury; whence the canal previously men- 
tioned is carried, by Devizes and Bradford, te 
Bath and Bristol. The Wey falls into the Thames 
near Oatlands; it has its source in the eastern 
part of Hampshire, and has been rendered navi- 
gable from Godalming to the Thames, a distance 
of abont 20m, ‘The first navigation locks used in 
England are said to have becn constructed on this 
river. The Lea rises in the chalk hills near Luton, 
in Bedfordshire; and, preserving a southerly 
course, falls into the Thames near the East India 
Docks. It has been made navigable, by cotlateral 
cuts and otherwise, as far as Hertford. This navi- 
gation, which is of considerable importance, began 
to command the attention of the lecislature so 
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not yet, however, received all the improvement. 
and egeension of which it is capable, (Priestley on 
Inland Navigation, p.411.) The Darent has its 
source near Westerham, in Kent ; it falls into the 
Thames about 4 m. below Dartford, to which it is 
navigable. 

THANET (ISLE OF). See Kenr. 

THAXTED, a market town and par. of Eng- 
land, co. Essex, hund, Dunmow, on the Chelmer, _ 
near its source, 34 m. NE, London. Area of 
parish, 5,890 acres, Pop. 2,302 in 1861. The 
town is irregularly built, and, excepting its 
church, has no public edifice worth notice : this is 
a large and fine structure, in the perpendicular 
style, its earliest existing part probably dating 
from the middie of the 14th century, It is built, 
eathedral-wisc, with a transept between the nave 
and chancel : its internal length is 183 ft.; breadth, 
87 ft.; and at its W. end is a tower, with a very 
rich crocketted spire, 181 ft, in height, ‘The 
whole fabric is embattled and supported by strong 
buttresses, terminated by canopied niches and 
pinnacles, curiously partled, ‘Phe N. porch is 
Tichly ornamented with sculpture, and the cornice 
aud upper part charged with Various figures, 
Above the entrance are to escutcheons, ove con- 
taining the arms of France and England, and the 
other those of the House of York; a part of the 
edifice having been constructed at the expense of 
dw. 1V., the rest chiefly at that of the noble 
families of Clare and Mortimer. ‘The nave is 
curious, being not so wide as either of the aisles, 
Most of the buttresses of the aisles are enriched 
with panelling, and have fine pinnacles, Some 
of the windows are square-headed; their tracery 
has been much mutilated. This church had, at 
time, a considerable -portion of fine stained 
5, which has, however, long been gradually 
tishing,” (Riekman, Gothic Architecture.) 
ne living, a vicarage, in the gift of Lord May- 
nard, is worth 450¢,.a year. ‘Thaxted has meeting 
houses for several sects, a par. school for 50 children, 
an endowment of nearly 4,000/, by Lord May- 
nard, in 1698, for general charitable purposes, and 
many minor charities, It was a mun. bor. til} the 
reign of James IL, when, on the corporate officers 
being served with a quo warranto, its privileges 
were dropped, and its former guildhall is now the 
workhouse. 

‘The town is of high antiquity, its church being 
mentioned in the time of Edward the Con- 
fessor. 

THEBES, THEB.®, or DIOSPOLIS (the city 
of Jupiter), a once famous, but long ruined city 
of Upper Egypt, the cap, of the kingdom of the 
Pharaohs when in the zenith of their power, and 
whose remains exceed in extent and magniticence 
all that the most lively imagination could figure 
to itself. The ruins are situated in about lat. 25° 
43’ N., long. 82° 39 E., in the narrow valley of 
the Nile, stretching about 7m, along both banks 
of the river, and extending to the mountains on 
either side. One might suppose, seeing the vast 
magnitude of its public edifices, that its private 
buildings would be in a ccrresponding style of 
magnificence; but Diodorus tells us that the Egyp- 
tians were little solicitous in respect of the latter; 
and, at all events, all traces of private fabrics have 
disappeared ; and temples, palaces, colossal statues, 
obelisk, and tombs alone remain to attest the 
wealth and power of its inhabs, Thcbes was un- 
doubtedly one of the most ancient, as well as one 
of the greatest and most splendid, of cities. Its 
most flourishing period was probably from about 
anno 1700 to anno 700 B.c. Homer has alluded 
to her in terms which, but for the ruins, might 
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«Not all proud Thebes’ unrivall'd walls contain, 
‘The world’s great empress on this Egyptian plain— 
‘That spreads her conquest o’er & thousand states, 
And pours her heroeg through a hundred gates; 
‘Two hundred horsemen and two hundred cars 
From each wide portal fasuing to the wars’ 

Pope's Iliad, ix. lin, 500. 


Modern travellers have not been able to find any 
distinct traces of walls round the ruins; and the 
opinion has prevailed from a very remote epoch, 
that Homer, in the passage now referred to, did 
not allude to gates in the city walls, but to the 
gates of the different temples, or, as Pomponius 
Mela supposes, to the palaces of great men. (Lib. i. 
cap. 9.) Probably, however, the poet, by this 
expression, merely meant to convey a lively idea 
of the prodigious pop. and power of the city, 

The seat of government had been removed from 
Thebes to Memphis (near Cairo), previously to the 
invasion and conquest of Reypt by the Persians 
under Cambyses. ‘This event took place anno 525 
B.C,, when, according to Diodorus, the Persians 
plundered and set fire to Thebes. It appears, how- 
ever, tu have, in some degree, recovered from this 
disaster, Butafter the conquest of Kgypt by the 
Greeks, their whole attention was directed to the 
improvement, and embellishment. of Ales 
so that, the cities in Upper Egypt, and especial)s 
Thebes, progressively declined in importance and 
pup, Its fall was accelerated by its having re- 
yolted against Ptolemy Philopater, by whom it 
was subsequently reduced, and given up to mili- 
tary execution, In Strabo’s time it was only par- 
tially inhabited, In the earlier ages of the Chri 
tian era it was still of some little consequence ; 
but for these many centuries it has been only in- 
habited by a few wretched Copts and Arabs, who, 
with bats and owls, occupy miserable hovels, 
mostly in the courts, and sometimes on the roofs, 
of the ancient structures, 

The principal ruins on the E. or Arabic side of 
the river are those of Carnac and Luxor, about 1} 
m, apart. The first of these, which there can be 
no doubt is the temple of Ammon, the Jupiter of 

he Egyptians, is described by Diodorus as a vast 
structure, or rather collection of structures, the 
principal being erected on an artificial elevat 
it has various entrances, the avenues to which 
have been flanked on each side with rows: of 
sphinxes, The principal front to the Nile is of 
enormous magnitude, being 368 ft. in length by 
148 ft. in height, with a doorway in the middle 
64 ft, in height, Entering this superb gateway, 
and passing through a large court, we pass 
between two colossal statues through another 
propylon, entering by a flight of steps to a vast 
hall, the roof of which, consisting of enormous 
slabs of stone, has been supported by 184 huge 
columns, This gigantic hypostyle hall is about 
338 ft. in width by 1704 ft. in depth, so that its 
area comprises 57,629 sq. ft., being considerably 
more than 14 acre, or more than 5 times the area 
of St, Martin’s Church, Trafalgar Square, London ; 
and yet this magnificent hall does not oceupy 
one-seventh part of the space included within the 
walls of the temple! (Egyptian Antiquit 
Library of Entertaining Knowledge, i. 89.) The 
entrance to what is supposed to be the adytum of 
this famous temple is marked by 4 noble obelisks, 
each 70 ft. in height, but of which 3 only are now 
standing, ‘The adytum consists of 3 apartments, 
entirely of granite. ‘The principal room, which 
is in the centre, is 20 ft, long, 16 wide, and 13 
high, Three blocks of granite form the roof, 
which is painted with clusters of gilt stars on 
a blue ground. The walls are likewise covered 
with painted sculptures of a character admirably 
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adapted to the mysterious purposes mentioned by 
Herodotns, on the subject of the virgis who 
were introduced to the Theban Jupiter, (Herod, 
i, 182.) Beyond this are other porticoes and gal-~ 
leries, which have been continued to dnother pro- 
pylon at the distance of 2,000 ft. from that at 
the W. extremity of the temple.’ (Hamilton’s 
Egyptiaca,) 

The great temple is supposed to have had four 
gtand entrances, one fronting each of the cardinal 
points. Deducting its porticoes or propyla, the 
length of this stupendous structure, measured on 
the plaa of the French savans, is 1,215 ft., and 
its least breadth 321 ft.; so that its area must 
be rather above 9 acres! And ‘besides the great 
edifice, with its propyla, obelisks and avenues of 
colossal sphinxes, it has magnificent temples to 
the N. and S,, altogether forming an assemblage 
of remains such as, perhaps, no other spot on earth 
can offer.’ (Egyptian Antiquities, i. 94.) Cham 
pollion says, with reference to the ruins of Carnac, 
‘ La m’apparut toute la magnificence Pharaonique, 
tout ce que les hommes ont imaginé et exdcuté de 
plus grand, Tout ce que j'avais vu d Thebes, tout 
ce que j'avais admiré avec enthousiasme sur la rive 
gauche, me parut misérable en comparaison des con~ 
ceptions gigantesques dont j'étais entouré, Il suf 


| fira @ajouter quancun penple, ancien ni moderne, 


nin congu Cart Larchitecture sur un échelle ausst 
sublime, aussi large, aussi grandiose, que le firent 
les viewx Egyptiens: ils concecaient en hommes de 
100 pieds de haut ; et Vimagination qui, en Europe, 
s‘clance dien au-dessus de nos portiques, s'arréte, et 
tombe impuissante au pied des 140 ‘colonnes de 
la salle hypostyle de Karnac. (Lettres éerites de 
VEgypte, ‘ke. 98.) 

The palace of Luxor (I kusr, the ruins) about 
1$ m. S, from Carnac, on the same side of the 
river, though inferior in size to the latter, is also 
a structure of vast dimensions, Its principal en- 
trance facing the N. is most magnificent, On. 
either side the doorway stood two obelisks, or 
monolithes, each formed out of a single block of 
Ted granite, 80 ft, in height, about 8 ft. sq., and 
most beautifully séulptnred, Recently, however, 
of these obelisks has been taken down and 
conveyed at an immense expense to Paris, where 
it has been erected in the Place de la Concorde, 
but it is aslittle in unison with the objects among 
which it is now placed as a Pharaoh would be at 
the court of the Tuillerics, and it is to be re- 
gretted that it should have been separated from 
the vencrable structure of which it formed so 
splendid an ornament, Between the obelisks and 
the propylon are two colossal statues, each mea- 
suring abont 44 ft. from the ground, “The entire 
palace is about 800 ft. in length, by about 200 ft. 
in breadth. It is in a very ruinous state; but 
though most part of the outer walls have been 
thrown down, the greater number of the columns 
in the interior are still standing, It is sadly en- 
cumbered with the hovels of the modern ‘opts 
and Arabs, aud with the accumulated filth and 
rubbish of centuries. The victories of Sesostris 
are sculptured on the E, wing of the propylon and 
on other parts of the palace with infinite. spirit, 
and the greatest amplitude of detail. ‘It was 
impossible,’ says Mr, Hamilton, ‘to view and re- 
flect upon a picture so copious and detailed, with- 
out faneying that I here saw the original of many 
of Homer's battles, the portrait of some of the his- 
torical narratives of ITeredotus, and one of the prin- 
cipal groundworks of the stories of Diodorus ; and, 
to complete the gratification, we felt that, had 
the artist been betier acquainted with the rules. 
and use of perspective, the performance might 
have done credit to the genius of a Michael An- 
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gelo or a Giulio Romano. Without personally 
inspecting this extraordinary edifice, it is impos- 
sible to have any adequate notion of its immense 
size, or of the prodigious masses of which it con- 
sists. In both these respects, and, combined with 
them, in respect to the beauty and magnificence 
of its several parts, it is, I should imagine, un- 
rivalled in the whole world” (Egyptiaca, 121.) 
This palace is supposed to have been founded by 
Amenophis Memnon, about anno 1650 R.c. 

‘The ruins on the W. or Libyan side of the Nile 
are not less interesting than those on its E. side. 
About 2,500 ft. from the river are two sitting 
colossi, each about 50 ft, in height, and seated on a 
pedestal of corresponding dimensions, The pro- 
hability seems to be, that the most northerly of 
these edlossi is the statue of Memnon, which has 
obtained an immortality of renown, from its being 
believed to have emitted a sound when it was first 
struck by the rays of the morning sun. Cham- 
pollion (Lettres Gerites de PEgvpte, p. 307) has, 
however, shown from the hietoglyphies on its 
back, that this famons st: 
the Pharaoh Amonophis IL, who re 1 abou 
ammo 1680 B.C. These statues are stipposed, by 
the same distinguished authority, to have de- 
corated the fagade of the principal front of the 
celebrated structure, the Ametnophon of the 
Egyptians, and Memnonium of the Grecks, But 
if such be really the case, the destruction of this 
building has been incomparably more complete 
ihan that of any one else of the famous structures 
belonging to the city; and itis now, indeed, next 
to impossible to form anything even like a ground- 
plan of the ruins, 

Between Mediret-Abou and Koumak are the 
remains of a noble building, about 530 ft, in 
length and 200 ft. in breadth, supposed by some 

















to be the tomb of Osymandes, deseribed by Dio- | 


dorus, but whieh has been more generally sup- 
posed to be the Memnonium. Champollion 
ever, has shown that neither of these supposi s 
correct, and that it was built by, and had in fact 
been the residence of, Rhamses the Great, or Se- 
sostris, the most illustrious of the Egyptian mon- 
archs. ‘Ihe Rhamesseion, for such is its proper 
name, is very much dilapidated ; but its immense 
and noble proportions, and the beauty of its seulp- 
tures, make it one of the most interesting, as well 
as magnificent, of Theban structures, Between 
the propylon and the front of the palace, a dis- 
tance of about 56 paces, are the fragments of a 
stupendous colossal statue of Rhamses the Great. 
It has been broken off at the waist, and the upper 
part is now prostrate on the ground. ‘This enor- 
mous statue measures 63 ft. round the shoulders, 
and 13 ft, from the crown of the head to the top 
of the shoulders, The barbarian energy exerted 
in its destruction has been such, that nothing of 
the general expression of the face can now be 
discerned; and, as Mr. Hamilton has truly stated, 
‘Next to the wonder excited by the boldness of 
the sculptor who made it, and the extraordi- 
nary powers of those by whom it was crected, 
the Jabour and exertions that must have been 
used for its destruction are the most astonishing.’ 
(B. 167.) ’ 

“It would be to no purpose to attempt giving 
any account of the innumerable hieroglyphics, 
pictorial tablets, and bas-rcliefs on the ruins of 
the Rhamesseion, They principally relate to the 
triumphs of its illustrious founder, and his ado- 
ration of the gods of his country. The author of 
“Scenes and Impressions in Egypt’ alludes as 
follows to the representation of the victories of 
Sesostris :—* The hero, as compared with the rest. 
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his chariot; his horses on their speed—a high, 
cloud-pawing gallop; his arrow drawn to the 
head; the reins fastened round his loins: you 
have the flight of the vanquished; the headlong 
fallings of the horse and the chariot; you have 
the hurrying crowd of the soldiers on foot; a 
river; drowning; the succouring of warriors on 
the opposite bank ; and, in a compartment beyond, 
you have a walled town; a storm; the assailants 
climbing ladders; the defenders on the parapet; 
the upheld shicld; the down-thrust pike; a sad 
but yet a stirring picture, bringing to yoar mind 
many a historic scene, alike memorable and me- 
lancholy, (P. 95,) 
. The following, according to Champollion, is the 
dedication of the great hall of the palace, seulp- 
tured in the name of the founder, in beantiful hiero- 
glyphics, upon the architraves of the left sid 

*Haroeris, all-powerful, the friend of truth, the 
lora of the upper and lower regions, the defender 
of Egypt, the castigator of countries; Horus, the 
lent possessor of the palms, the greatest 
of conquerors, the king-lord of the world, sun, 
guardian of justice, approved by Pliré, the son of 
the Sun, the well-beloved of Ammon; Raamsvs, 
has caused these structures to be erceted in 
jlonour of his father Ammon-Ra, king of the 
gods. He has caused to be constructed, in good. 
white sandstone, the great hall of assembly, sup- 
ported by large columns with capitals imitating 
full-blown flowers, and flanked by smaller pillars 
with capitals imitating a truncated bud of the 
lotus; and he has dedicated the hall to the Lord 
of Gods, for the celebration of lis assemblies: 
this is what the king ever living bas done,’ (Let~ 
tres d’Egypte, p. 273; we have used the trans- 
lation given in the art. on ‘ Egypt’ in the new ed. 
of the *Enecye, Britannica,’) 

The tombs of the kings of Egypt in the valley 
jor rather rocky ravine of Biban-cl-Moluk, to the 
SW. of the ruins on the W. side of the river, are 
not less extraordinary than the structures pre- 
viously noticed. They have been described as 
fallows in the elaborate and learned article on 
* Egypt? now referred to: . 

“The site chosen for the royal necropolis appears 
to be eminently suited to its melancholy destina- 
tion; for a valley or ravine, encased as it were by 
high precipitous rocks, or by mountains in a state 
of decomposition, presenting large fissures, ocea- 
sioncd either by the extreme heat or by internal 
sinking down, and the backs of which are covered 
by black bands or patches, as if they had been in 
part bumed, is a spot which, from its loneliness, 
desolation, and apparent dreariness, harmonises 
well with our ideas as to the most fitting locality 
for a place of tombs, No living animal, it is said, 
frequents this valley of the dead; even the fox, 
the wolf, and the hyena, shun its mournful pre- 
cincts; and its doleful echoes are only awakened 
at intervals by the foot of the solitary autiquary, 
led by inquisitive curiosity to pry into the very 
secrets of the grave. The catacombs, or hypogas, 
are all constructed on nearly the same plan; yet 
no two of them are exactly alike; some are com- 
plete, others appear never to have been finfshed, 
and they vary much in the depth to which they 
have been excavated, In general, the entrance is 
by the exterior opening of a passage 20 ft. wide, 
which descends gradually about 50 paces, then 
expands, whilst the descent becomes more rapid, 
and is continued for some distance farther. On 
either side of this passage is a horizontal gallery, 
on a level with the lowest part of the first descent : 









































* This article was written by the late Dr. Brown of 
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at the interior extremity there is a spacious and 
Jofty apartment, in the centre of which is placed 
the royal tomb; and beyond this there are com- 
monly other small chambers at the sides, whilst 
in some cases the principal passage is continued a 
long way into the rock. The royal tomb is for the 
most part a sarcophagus of red or grey granite, 
circular at the one end, and square at the other; 
but where there is no sarcophagus, a hole or grave 
is discovered, ent in the rock to the depth of from 
6 to 30 ft., and which appears to have been covered 
by a granite lid. Almost all the lids, however, 
‘belonging to the graves excavated in the rock 
have either been removed or broken. In those 
sepulchres which have been finished, the walls 
from one end to the other are all covered with 
sculptures and paintings, executed in the best 
style of ancient art; and owing to the unparalleled 
dryness of the atmosphere in Exypt, the colours, 
where they have not been purposely damaged, 
are as fresh as when first laid on. The labours of 
Belzoni in exploring these tombs, and the success 
with which they were rewarded, are well known. 
Strength and resolution as herculean and in- 
flexible as his were required to overcome the s 
picions of the Arabs, the want of mechanical aid, 








and the heat and closeness of the eaverns; but} 


his perseverance was amply recompensed by the 
discovery of six tombs in ‘this bypogean city of 
the dead, ‘Lhe most remarkable of these, with all 
its galleries, is upwards of 300 ft, in length, and 
is called by Belzoni the tomb of Apis, from his. 
having found the mummy of a bullock iu one of 
its chambers, In another apartment was a mag- 
nificent sarcophagus of white alabaster, almost as 
transparent as crystal, and the whole excavation, 
sculptured and painted in the most finished style 
of art, was in the most perfect preservation, ‘These 
catacombs, as already stated, were the sepulchres 
of the kings of the ‘three Diospolitan dynasties ; 
and accordingly, by means of the hieroglyphical 
inscriptions, Champollion discovered the tombs of. 
six kings of the 18th dynasty; that of Ameno- 
phis-Memmon, the most ancient of all, in an i 
lated part of the*valley towards the W, 
Jastly, those of Rhamses-Mecizmoun, and sis 
Pharaohs, his successors, belonging cither to th 
19th or 20th dynasty. No sort of order, i 
regard to dynasty or succession, appes 
been observed in the choice of situations for the 
different royal tombs ; on the contrary, cach sove- 
reign seems to have caused his own to be dug 
wherever he found a vein of stone adaptect for the 
purposes of sepulture, and the immensity of the 
Projected excavation. ‘The royal catacombs, how- 
ever, which have been thoroughly completed and 
finished, are but few in number: these are, the 
tomb of Amenophis IIL, or Memnon, the deco- 
ration of which has been almost cutirely de- 
stroyed; that of Rhamses-Meiamoun; aud of 
Hhamses V.; probably also that of Rhamses the 
Great; and, lastly, that of Queen Thaosis, All 
the others are incomplete. The tomb of the great 
Rhamses, or Sesostris, still exists, according to 
M. Champollion, and is. the third on the right of 
the principal valley; but it has sustained greater 
injury than almost any other, and is tilled nearly 
to the ceiling with rubbish.’ 

Such is a very brief and imperfect notice of 
some of the more important ruins scattered over 
the site of this ancient eapital of the Pharaohs 
‘veterum Thebarum magna vestigia! — (Tacité 
Annal., lib, ii, cap. 70.) “Pheit vastness is such 
as almost to stagger belicf; and the traveller who 
finds himself among these gigantic monuments 
of remote antiquity feels an almost overpowering 
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tremely difficult to form any apparently satis- 
factory conclusions as to the means which the 
Theban monarchs must have put in motion to 
raise such stupendous edifices. Their extraor- 
dinary magnitude, the size and hardness of the 
blocks of stone (usually granite) of which they 
are built, and the countless numbers, depth, and 
nicety of the hieroglyphics and pictorial tablets 
with which they are profusely covered, raust have 
occasioned the employment of an enormous quan- 
tity of labour, and an all but boundless expense, 
Most probably the work was principally executed 
by slaves, or by requisitions of compulsory labour 
furnished by subjugated countries; but, in what- 
ever way it may have been effected, it must, espe- 
cially when we consider the limited advancg then 
made in mechanical science, have involved an 
outlay which only a very great revenue could 
have sufficed to meet. 

It is impossible to form any just idea of what 
Thebes must have been in thé days of her glory, 
previously to the Pharaohs leaving her palaces for 
those of Memphis, while het porticoes were crowded. 
with merchants and merchandise, and before 


‘Relentless war had pour’d around her wall,’ 


Thebes had little in common with most ancient, 
and still Jess with most modern, cities, She in 
fact was, as it were, the capital of a by-gone 
world, of which we know little or nothing save 
what may be learned and conjectured from her 
own monuments, 

THEBES, or THIVA, a famous city of ancient 
Greece, the capital of Baotia, The modern town 
is of comparatively limited dimensions, being con- 
fined to the eminence occupied by the acropolis of 
the ancient city, and the cap. of a prov. of the 
same name, 291m. NNW, Athens, Pop, 5,170 in 
1861. When seen from a distance, the modern 
town still assumes the’ appearance of a consi- 
derable city. Prodigions ramparts and artificial 
mounds appear on its outside ; it is surrounded by 
a deep fosse, and the traces of its old walls may 
yet be discovered, But the contrast between its 
external and internal appearance is most strik~ 
The streets are narrow and dirty, the houses 
either constructed of the ruins of ancient 
edifices, or mere wooden hovels. It retains very 
few traces of its ancient magnificence, and the 
sacred and public edifices meutioned by Pau- 
sanias and others have wholly disappeared. It is 
now however, as of old, extremely well supplied 
with excellent water. 

The ancient city of Thebes, or rather its citadel, 
is said to have been founded by Cadmus (and 
hence called Cadmeia), a Phoenician, or perhaps 
Egyptian, adventurer, who introduced the know- 
ledge of letters into Grecce, anno 1549 nc. 
(Larcher, Chronologie d’Heérodote, p. 569.) Its 
walls were constracted at a later period by Am- 
phion and Zethus, the former of whom is believed. 
to have been the earliest of Greek musicians, and 
hence 

‘ Dictus et Amphion, Thebanw conditor arcis, 

Saxa movere sono testudinis, et prece blandé 
Ducere quo vellet.’ 








Hor. Ars Poet., lin, 394, 


The city had seven gates ; its circ. is variously 
stated at from 43 to 70 stadia, and its pop, might 
perhaps amount to about 60,000, It had many 
magnificent temples, theatres, gymnasiums, and 
other public edifices, adorned with noble statues, 
paintings, and other works of art, Its govern- 
ment, like that of all other Greek cities, was 





tiuctuatitig and various, Originally it was subject 
to kings or tyrants, and after the republican go- 
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and democratical parties altemately prevailed. 
Owing to her proximity to Athens, from which, 
of course, she had everything to fear, Thebes was 
for a lengthened period what may be called the 
natural enemy of Athens, and during the Pelo- 
ponnesian war was the most efficient ally of La- 
cedemon. But after the failure of the expedition 
against Syracuse had broken the power of Athens, 
and ‘Thebes had no longer any fear of her h 
tility, dissensions began to spring up between 
her and Lacedemon, and the Thebans, under 
their great leaders Pelopidas and Epaminondas, 
acquired a decided superiority over the latter, 
and became for a short while the leading Greek 
state. 

After the battle of Cheronea, in which 
‘Thebans bore a principal part, Philip ple 
garrison in the citadel of ‘Thebe: but, on 
fieath, the Thebans rose in arms against his son, | 
Alexander the Great. The latter, however, ] 
taken the city by storm, avo 334 B. 6, 
to the foundations, the house that 
pied by Pindar being alone es 
general destruction ; such of the inhabs,, amonat- | 
ing, it is said, to 30,000, as had not been killed, 
being at the same time sold as slaves, (See 
Mittord’s Greece, vii. 339, 8ve. ed., and the antho- 
ritics there quoted.) 

But about twenty years after this catastrophe, 
the city was rebuilt by Cassander, when the | 
‘Athenians, forgetting the ancient animosities that } 
had subsisted between them and the Thet 
generously contributed towards the reconstruction | 
of the walls, Subsequently the city underwent 
many vicissitudes, It appears to have suffered | 
from the exactions of Sylla, Strabo calls ita 
poor village (lib. ix.); and Pansan 
scribes its temples and other ren 
with the exception of the temples, the 
qwas wholly lestrayed, (Lib, ix. © 
fertility of the surrounding plain, wl 
corn, wine, and oil in the greatest abundance, and 
the excellence of the air and water, appear toy 
have been the principal cause why Thebes has 
been able to survive so many dis y and is still 
a considerable and increasing town. 

Thebes is particularly famous in the early and 
heroie ages of Greek history, ‘Nee cerdentes 
“Athenis cluritate, que cognaminantar Beotie 
Theba, duorum numinum, Liberi atque Herentis, 
ni volunt, patria? (Vin, ty lib. i )] 
‘She stories, also, of Lains 
and their unfortunate progeny, and of the wai 
the seven ehiefs and their descendants, the 
goni, against Thebes, have supplied topics of the 
deepest interest that have engaged the attention 
of the greatest poots of antiquity and of modern 
times. 

‘The air of the Beeotian plain is less pure than 
that of Attica, and this circumstance was prelty 

. generally believed in antiquily to be the cause of 
the duluess of the ‘Thebans, who, speaking gene- 
rally, wanted the quickness, penetratio! i 
yacity that distinguished the Ather 
this diflerence of character was probably owing 
rather to a dilferenee in the education and insti- 
dutions of the two people than to any difference 
of soil or elimate, In respect of illustrious men, 
‘Thebes need not fear a comparison with any city 
of ancient or medern times, ‘The names of Hesiod 
and Pindar, of Pelopidas and Epamin 
alone suilicient to illustrate and cnneble a 5; 
twas, indeed, as already stated, the extraordinary, 
talents and virtues of the latter that raised | 
country to a preponderating influence in the affairs 

lt dpcerres. alxo. to be mentioned, to 
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THERMOPYLA® 


tice, tolerated in other Greek states, of exposing 
children at their birth, was forbidden in Thebes. 

THEISS (an, Tibiseus), a great river of Hun- 
gary, being the most important of the tributaries 
of the Danube, parallel to which it flows in the 
lower part of its course through the great Tun- 
garian plain. Tt has its sources in the Carpathian 
Rountains, on the confines of the Bykowine, 
within a short distance of the sources of the Pruth, 
in about lat, 483° N,, jong, 243 E., being formed 
ion of twa streams, the Black and the 
ss, Its course, which thronghout is 
extremely tortuous, is first generally WNW. to 
Tokay, from which point it flows with innumerable 
windings, SSW. and S., till it enters the Danube, 
nearly opposite to Salankement, in lat, 45° 10'N., 
long. 20° 23’ K., after a course of at least 500 m., 
taking only its more important windings into 
account, for the greater part of which it is navi- 
gable, It constitutes the line of separation be~ 
ions of Hungary, thence 
called Mumgary-on-this-side- (or N, and W.), and 

mnd- (or S, and E.) the Thei ts 
chic! tributaries are the Bodrog, Schajo, with 
the Hemad, and Zagyva on the right, and the 
amos, Kirds, Maros, &e. with the other prin- 
cipal rivers of ‘Irmsylyania, on the left, ‘the 
area of its basin is estimated at upwards of 6,000 
sq.m, The trafic on the Theiss was formerly 
confined to the conveyance downwards of salt 
(from the co. Marmaros, in which it rises), and of 
timber in rafts, but in recent years steam navi- 
gation has been established, which has greatly 
added to the prosperity of the adjoining provinces. 
‘The slow muddy waters of the Theiss scem (o suit 
the fish better than those of any other river in 
Tlungary. Tt is said that, after an overflow, they 
have heen left in such quantities as to be used for 
feeding the pigs, and manuring the ground. ‘The 
sturgeon of the Theiss, hough soaller than that. 
of the Danube, is remarkable for its fatness and 
delicate flavour, 

‘NILERMOPYL.E (from Gepuds, hot; and svar, 
a gate, or pass) ; a famous detile on the shore of 
the Malian Gulf, on the NE. coast of Greece, near 
the mouth of the Hellada (an. Sperchius), be- 
tween the steep precipiees at the Te. termination 
of Mount (Eta and the sea, in about lat, 388° 52’ N,, 
long. 22° 39° KE. The defile is about. Som, in 
jength, and, where narrowest, was not, anciently, 
more than 60 paces across, “Un enjus valle ad 
Blaliacum sinum vergente iter est non latius quam 
sevaginta passus, Hac una nilitaris via est, que 
traduci itus, si non prokibeantur, possint,’ 
(Liv. fi cap. 15.) “At present the only 
practicable road through the strait is by a narrow 
causeway, on cither side of which is an‘impassable 
morass. bounded on the one side by the moun- 
tains, and on the other by the sea,” This pass is 





































































Snow, as in antiquity, the principal, and, indeed, 


almost the only road by which Greece can be 
entered from the NE; and as it may be defended 
hy a comparalively small force, its occupation is 
of the utmost importance for the defence of the 
country. Ab the narrowest part of the pass are 
hot springs, a cirennstance which, as scen above, 
has given the defile its peculiar name. 

It was in this pass that, anno 480 B.c., the 
Spartan king Leonidas, with about 4,000 Grecks, 
resisted for a while the whole force of the Persian 
army invading Greece under Nurxes, After the 
Persians had succeeded in opening a passage by 
another route across the mountains, Leonidas, 
having dismissed almost all the other Greeks, 
devoted himself with $00 Spartans, in obedience 
to the laws, which forbade Spartans, under what 
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agreeably to the answer of the oracle, a sacrifice 
to insure the independence of his country. (Hero-' 
dotus, lib. vii. cap. 210-228,) This eveng has 
given Thermopyle all its interest, and will make 
it be held in ‘everlasting remembrance.’ After 
the final defeat of the Persians a magnificent 
monument, the ruins of which still remain, was 
erected in honour of Leonidas und his heroic com- 
panions. It had an inscription, said by Cicero, 
by whom it has been translated, to have been 
written by Simonides (Tuscul, i. cap. 42), 
and which has been rendered into English as 
follows — . 


«To Lacedremon’s sons, O stranger, tell 
‘That here, obedient to their laws, we fell” 


The ground near the Sperchius, on which the 
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gesses, and commonalty, The limits of the parl. 
bor, were not affected by the Boundary Act. Reg. 
electors, 223 in 1865. ‘The town is a polling-place 
for the W, div. of Norfolk. 

Thetford is generally supposed to oceupy the 
site of the Sitomagus of the Romans. During the 
Heptarchy it was the cap. of the East Anglian 
kingdom, and on the E, side of the town are re- 
mains of intrenchments supposed to date from that 
period, In the time of Canute a convent was 
founded in the town, some remains of which are 
still extant. The gateway of a priory, founded in 
1104, and some traces of a monastery, established 
at a later period, may also be seen, In the reign 
of Edward III, it is said to have had 24 principal 
streets, 5 market-places, 20 churches, 8 gaonas- 
teries, and 6 hospitals, besides other public foun- 





army of Xerxes was encamped during the attack j dations; but these statements are of doubtful 
on Thermopyle, coukl not possibly have accom- | authenticity, and are probably much exaggerated, 
modated his troops had their numbers approached | It has been occasionally visited in more modern 
to any thing like those specitied by Herodotus, | times by some of the Uritish sovereigns, particu 
But. there cannot be so much as the shadow of aj larly James I., who had a hunting-seat in the 
oubt that these are grossly, and, indeed, ludi- | neighbourhood. Among the natives of ‘Thetford 
crously, exagyerated. ‘Lo Suppose, as is stated | who have attracted notice, the most celebrated by 
by the venerable father of history, that the army | far was Thomas Paine, author of the once famous 
which Ne and his Reet ; but now forgotten pampliets, entitled ‘ Common 
comprised 5,288,2 * * Rights of Man,’ ‘Age of Reason,’ ce. 
Jowers of all descriptions (Herod., lib, vii, eap.: 1 horn on the 29th of January, 1787; his 
187), exclusive of women and cunachs, is a pal-, father, who was a staymaker in Thetford, belonged 
















pable absurdity, 
that uo such force ever was brought together, and 
that if it were it could neither be fed nor kept 
together for the shortest. period. The statements 
of Herodotus are founded merely on rumour, which 
is always sure to exaggerate that which is really 
great; and the Greeks were particularly frone 
to magnify their exploits beyond all rcasonable 
bounds. 

‘THETFORD, a parl. and mun. bor. of Eng- 
Jand, chieily in the co. Norfolk, but partly in 
Suffolk; being separated by the little Ouse into 2 
uncqual parts, at the intersection of the roads 
from Newmarket to Norwich, and from Rottesdale 








to Lynn; 26 m. SW. by W. Norwich, and 95 m.} 


NE. London by Great Eastern railway. Pop. of 
bor, 4,208 in 1861, Area of park. bor, w 
comprises the 8 pars, of St. Cuthbert, St. M 
and St, Peter, 8,270 acres, The town is straggliug, 
and irregularly built, with little trade or manu- 
factures ; but it does not appear to be decaying, 
and has a clean and respectable appearance, It 
has, however, increased in late years very little 
beyond its former limits, St. Peter's, called the 
‘black church,’ from being constructed mostly of 
flint, was principally rebuilt in 1789; it is pro- 
vided with buttresses and battlements, The 
guildhall is a tine old building, erected in the 
time of Charles IT. The market-house, roofed 
with iron; the jail, a large but ill contrived 
building; the bridewell, workhouse, seyeral dis- 
senting chapels, and a theatre, occasionally opened, 
are the other principal buildings. A” hospital 
for two poor men and two women, and a free 
grammar school, were established in the reign of 
James I; and it has, besides, almshouses founded 
in 1680, a national school, fands for apprenticing 
poor children, and many minor charities. Thet- 
ford is governed by a’ mayor, 3 aldermen, and 
12 councillors: its earliest extant charter is of 
William ILI. It has no commission of the peace, 
but petty jons and a court of record are held 
weekly, ‘The corp, revenue is principally derived 
from the tolls on navigation from Thetford to 
White House Ferry, under local acts, Thetford 
has sent 2 mems, to the H. of C. since the reign 
of Edward previously to the Reform Act the 
if He 
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It may be contidently affirmed | 





to the Quakers, 

TIUBET, or TIBET (native Touptho, Bhote, 
and Pué-koachim, ‘snowy region of the north’), a 
very extensive region of Central Asia, mostly com- 
prised within the Chinese empire, between lat. 
22° and 31° N. and long, 72° and 104° E., havin, 
N, Chinese Turkestan and the desert of Cobi; KE. 
the Chinese prov. of Se-tchuen; S. Yun-nan; N, 
Birmah, and the Great Himalaya, separating it 
from Assam, Bootan, Sikkim, Nepaul, and the 
upper British provs,; and W, the Punjab terri- 
tories N, of the Himalaya, Budukh-shan, the Bee- 
loot ‘Tagh Mountains, &e, The W, parts of this 
vast tract, called Little Thibet (including Ladakh, 
Lé&, Baltee), appear, however, to be independent of 
China, Its boundaries on every side but the 8, 
being so uncertain, and our knowledge of the 
utry so limited, it is impossible to form any- 
3 like an accurate estimate cither of its area 
or pop. Thibet, though it does not include the 
highest summits of the Himalaya, comprises a 
large portion of the elevated table land in the 
centre of the continent, with the sources of almost 
all the great rivers of 8, Asia, including the Indus, 
Sutleje, Ganges, Brabmaputra, Irrawadi, Than- 
lweng, and Mcnam-kong or river of Camboja, as 
well as those of the great Chinese rivers, the Yang- 
tse-kiang, and Hoang-llo, Its mountain-chains 
generally ran parallel to the Great Himalaya, of 
which ‘Thibet is the N. slope; but some are said 
to stretch in a NE, direction to the fronticrs of 
Koko-nor, and others extend from N, to 8, between 
the valleys of the great rivers in the SE. Thibet 
has numerous lakes; the chief are the Tengkiri- 
nor, the largest, about 110 m. NW. Lassa, and the 
lake Palte or Yamo-rouk, S. of the San-po river, 
which surrounds in the form of a ring a large 
island of a shape similar to its own, 

According to Mr. Turner (Thibet, p, 216), there 
is a very striking contrast in the face of the country 
in passing from Bootan into Thibet, <Bootan 
presents to the view mountains covered with per- 
petual verdure, and rich in forests of large and 
lofty trees, while nota slope or narrow alip of land 
between the ridges Jies unimproved. Thibet, on 
the other hand, strikes a traveiler at first sight as 
one of the least favoured countries under heaven, 
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culture. It exhibits only low rocky hills, without. 
any visible vegetation, or extensive arid plains, 
both of the most stern and stubborn aspect, pro- 
mising full as little as they produce. Its climate 
is cold and bleak in the extreme, from the severe 
effects of which the inhabs, are obliged to seck 
refuge in sheltered valleys and hollows, or amidst 
the warmest aspects of the rocks, Yet the advan- 
tages that the one country possesses in fertility 
and in the richness of its forests and fruits, are 
amply counterbalanced in the other by its nume- 
rous flocks and invaluable mines. As one scems 
to possess the pabulum of vegetable, in the other 
we find the superabundance of animal life. ‘he 
variety and quantity of wild-fowl, game, and 
bests of prey, flocks, droves, and herds in Thibet 
are‘astonishing. In Bootan, except domestic crea- 
turés, nothing of the sort is to he seen.’ 

The same division of the seasons prevails here 
asin Bengal, The spring, from March to May, is 
marked by a variable atmosphere, heat, thunder- 
storms, and occasionally refreshing showers, From 
June to Sept. is the damp season, when heavy and 
continued rains throughout most parts of the 
country swell the rivers, which bear off the surplus 
waters to augment the inundation of Bengal. 
From Oct. to March a clear and uniform sky 
snececds, seldom obscured either by fogs or clouds, 
and for the first three months of this season a 
degree of cold is felt, among the lofty mountain 
ranges of the 8., far greater, perhaps, than is known. 
to prevail in Europe, 

‘This region is remarkable at all seasons for the 
dryness of the winds, and meat and fish are pre- 
pared for carriage to any distance, and will keep 
to any season of the year, by being dried up by 
exposure to the frosty air. Vegetation is frequently 





dried to brittleness, and every plant may be rubbed | 


Detween the fingers into dust, Goitre, syphili 
and smallpox appear to be the most severe dis- 
eases in Thibet, aid, unfortunately, are very pre- 
valent. Syphilis is said, by an English surgeon, 
to make a more rapid progress, and rage with more 
violence here than in any other country, (Saunders, 
p. 410.) Catarrhs and rheumatism are more fre- 
quent than in Bengal. 

Of the geology of Thibet there exist only 
tered notices. Moorcroft found that the hills in 
parts of Little Thibet consisted apparently of clay- 
slate, fragments of granite and quartz being strewn 
upon their sides, (Mooreroft’s Travels, i. 439.) ‘The 
latter rocks, with primary limestone, tale, and 
similar formations, scem to enter most largely into 
the mountain ranges, where they are often inter- 
spersed with beds of clay and'sand, and oc 
ally of chalk. ‘Tineal is obtained in inexhaustible 
quantities; rock salt is met with in many parts, 
and, nitre efloresces abundantly on the surface of 
the soil, Gold is found in lumps and irregular 
veins, or in the form of dust in the rivers, and is 
frequently of great purity, ‘There arc mines of 
lead, silver, copper, and cinnabur, but few if any 
of iron, though chalybeate springs are very fre- 
quent. The difficulty of procurmg fuel for smelt- 
ing the less valuable ores proves an insuperable 
obstacle to success in mining: timber of all kinds 
is rare, and the dung of animals is the only sub- 
stitute for fire-woud, The discovery of a coal mine 
would be an invaluable acquisition to Thibet. 

‘The usual crops are barley, coarse pease, and 
wheat, The first forms by far the largest propor- 
tion of the whole; wheat never enters into the 
food of the poorer classes, and rice is not cultivated, 
A brief notice of the agriculture and vegetable 
products of Little Thibet will be found under the 
article LADAKH, ‘Turnips and radishes are almost 
the only garden vegetables, and fruits are of little 
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variety. For most vegetable products, and, in- 
deed, medicinal plants, Thibet is dependent on 
Bootan, Nepau!, and the other countries 8. of the 
Himalaya. 

Among the useful animals of Thibet, sheep merit. 
a distinguished rank, ‘The flocks of these are nu- 
merous, and upon them the chief reliance of the 
inhabs. is placed, A: peculiar variety, which seems 
indigenous to the country, is of small size, with 
black heads and legs, and soft wool; their mutton, 
which is almost the only animal food used in 
Thibet, being said to be the finest in the world. 
The sheep are occasionally employed as beasts of 
burden, being laden with salt and grain, They 
are the bearers of their own coats to the best marts, 
where the wool is usually made into a narrow 
cloth resembling frieze or thick coarse blanketing. 
‘The skins of both sheep and lambs are commonly 
cured with the wool on; and, in order to secure a 
silky softness of the fleece, the ewes are sometimes 
killed before their time of yeaning, when their 
skins bear a high price in China and all over Tar- 

The Thibet goat (Capra hircus), which at. 
the valuable material for the shawl manu- 
facture, feeds, like the sheep, in large numbers 
together. These are perhaps the most beautiful 
among the whole tribe of goa Their colours are 
various; black, white, of a faint bluish tinge, and 
of a shade something lighter than a fawn. They 
have straight horns, and are of a lower stature than 
the smallest sheep in England, The material used 
for the manufacture of shawls is of a light fine 
texture, and clothes the animal next the skin. A 
coarse covering of long hair grows above this, 
and preserves the softness of the interior coat. 
‘The @reature is, no doubt, indebted for thewarmth 
and fine qnality of the latter to the nature of the 
climate and country it, inhabits, On removing 

ome of the goats to the hot atmosphere of Bengal, 
‘Furner says they quickly lost their beautiful 
clothing, and a cutaneons eruptive humour svon 
destroyed almost all their coat. He was also un- 
successful, atter repeated trials, in attempting to 
acelimatise the animal in England, (Vurner's 
‘Thibet, p. 356.) Lecently, indeed, the Thibet goat: 
has been naturalised in France; but it is quite 
certain, from the great difference of the climate, 
that the wool will, in no long time, lose all its 
distinguishing and most. valuable qualities, The 
most valuable species of cattle is the yaik, or 
grunting ox (Bos gruniens), which is also indigenous 
to the country, “Their cows supply an abundance 
of rich milk: they are very useful as beasts of 
burden, and throughout Hindostan their bushy 
tails are in great request as chowries to drive away 
ties, &e. For agricultural labour, small cattle, 
like those of Bengal, are chietly employed. Most 
ol the native animals of 'Thibet, as the hare, bharal 
(Ovis ammon), dog, &e., have long furry couts, 
Among the wild animals, perhaps the most cu- 
rious is the musk deer, which delights in ex ive 
cold, It is about the height of a modcrately-sized 
hog, which it closely resembles in the figure of 
the body. It has a small head, a thiek and round 
hind quarter, no tail, and extremely delicate limbs, 
The hair with which it is covered is prodigiously 
copious, and grows erect all over the body, in some 
parts to between two and three inches in length, 
thin, flexible, and undulated, Its colour at the 
base is white, in the middle black, and brown at 
the points, ‘The musk is a secretion formed in a 
little bag at the navel, and found only in the male, 
The musk deer, valuable for this product, is deemed. 
the property of the state, and is hunted only by 
permission of government. 

At the end of the last century, the valley of 
Jhansu in Thibet was particularly famous for the 
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manufacture of woollen cloth, for which there was 
an extensive demand. The cloths, which were 
confined to two colours, garnet and white, seldom 
exceeded half a yard in breadth, and were woven 
very thick and close, A good deal of cloth is also 
said to be made at Lassa, great quantities of a red. 
colour being annually exported into China. Moor- 
croft (Travels, p. 71-74) describes the process of 
weaving at Pitt, in Little Thibet, as follows :— 
The two ends of the warp are fastened together, 
and it is then stretched upon two rods, one fixed 
to the body of the weaver (who is invariably a 
woman) by a cord, which admits of the work being 
Joosened or tightencd at pleasure, and the other 
well fastened to some stones at a distance, equal 
to half the length of the cloth. The whole is 
close to the ground, on which the workwoman sits, 
but the portion close to her is slightly elevated by 
a third rod; loops, each including a thread, and 
received upon a small stick like a rattan, supply 
the place of a heddle: of these there are three sets, 
which draw up parts of the warp alternately as 
required. A large heavy mesh, into whieh a thin 
‘bur of iron is inserted, is a substitute for the reed, 
and three or more heavy strokes are made with 
its armed edge upon every thread of the woof. 
The last instrument must be taken out after the 
insertion of each pieee of yarn, and when placed 
perpendicularly, with its “two edges separating 
the warp, abundance of room is given for the pas 
sage of the balls of worsted made use of without 
the covering of a shuttle, This part of the proc 
is tedious, but the warp is prepared in a quick and 




















simple way: several pes are driven into the; 


ground, so near cach other that the whole may be 
reached without any material movement of the 
body; the yarn is fastened: to one of them, and 
carried on round the others tilla sufficient quantit, 
has been wound; all are then taken aut except 
threo, which have their places supplied by rods, 
and the warp only requires spreading. “Ey 
woman knows how to weave, but only half their 
number may be considered as employed in the 
manufacture, for if a house coutain two, one i: 
usually busy in domestic affairs. 
thousand yards, 17 inches wide, may be fabrica 
annually in the Pili district, of which about | 
is exported.’ Further N. a coarse loom is in 
not very unlike that common in Europe. Seve 
varieties of cloth are manufactured: some tl 
and heavy, with a long nap, others fine, All th 
wool used is of a coarse kind, aud in consequence 
the finer cloths have a hardness, something similar 
to that of camlet or plaid, to which they are little 
inferior. Very good sacking is also made of the 
hair and wool from the yaik. 

hibet has, from time immemorial, been a 
country of considerable traffic; but here, as in 
Bootan, foreign trade is monopolised by the go- 
vermment, and a few of the first. officers of stat 
"the commerce is principally with China, the Ch 
nese trade being carried on partly at Sin-ning, a 
garrison town on the W, frontier of China, and 
partly at Lassa, by caravans which come there in 
October. ‘These consist of 500 or 600 persons, who 
bring goods on cattle, mules, and sometimes horses, 
exchanging tea, silver bullion, brocades, and 
fruits, for fine and coarse woollen cloths, gold dust, 
and Bengal goods. The imports from China are 
large, consisting principally of tea, and, next to it, 
of tebaceo, quicksilver, citmabar, furs, porcelain, 
musical instruments, European cutlery, pearls, and 
coral, From Bootan aud Bengal, Ttibet receives 
slish broad-cloths, piece goods, Allahabad cloth, 
imecots, coarse sugar, tobacco, indigo, paper, tice, 
sandal wood, spices, gums, and otter sks. Many 
of these articles cone through Nepanl. which ro 
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ceives all its Chinese imports through Thibet. 
The trade with Assam is very limited, but small 
quantities of rice, coarse silk, iron, and sticklac 
are imported; from ‘Turkestan come horses and 
camels. From Ladakh E, Thibet receives dried 
fruits, shawls, gamboge, and saffron. ‘The general 
returns of Thibet are in gold dust, silver, tincal, 
musk, woollen cloths, goat and lamb skins, and 
tock salt; the goats’ hair is almost all sent through 
Ladakh te Cashmere for the manufacture of the 
Cashmere shawls. 

In Little Thibet traffic is carried on chiefly by 
barter, and moncy is almost unknown. Sait, weal, 
turquoises, sheep, and goats are imported from 
Chan-than, or Chincse ‘Thibet, and are paid for 
with grain, woollen cloth, and horses. From 
Bisahar and Kulu (to Piti) come tron, cooking: 
utensils, brass, copper, tobacco, tice, dried frni 
tea-cups, timber, and amber, paid for in a similar 
way. The iron and metal vessels of the 8 are 
sent to Lé, in exchange for tea, coarse cloth, coral, 
and dyeing drugs, " Further’ details respecting 
the trade of Little Thibet will be found in the art. 
Lapaku, 

‘The mages of conveyance in Thibet differ alto- 
gether from those of Bootan, In the latter all 
{Species of goods are carried on the shoulders of the 
| people, chietly the females; in Thibet, they are con- 
veyed by the chowry cattle, horses, mules and asses, 
The horses, which are very docile, are not natives 
tof Thibet, but mostly brought from ‘Turkestan, 
after haying been carefully emasculated, to pro- 
vent their propagating their species. China has 
been justly celebrated for her magnilicent bridges 
and public works, but Thibet is far from sharing in 
this celebrity. Over one river, crossed by Mr. 
Tumer (imbassy to Thibet, p. 229), was cou- 
structed a long bridge, upon 9 piers, of very rade 
structure. ‘The piers were composed of rough 
stones, without cement; but to hold them to- 
gether, large trees, with their roots and branches, 
had been inserted; and some of them were vege- 
tating. Slight beams of timber were laid from 
pier to and upon them large flat stones were 
loosely placed, that tilted and rattled when trod, 
upon; and this, I fear, is a specimen of their best 
Inidges, Many were extremely dangerous to pa 
over” The boats, also, used to cross the rivers are 
of a very rude kind; some are made chietly of 
leather, consisting of a rude skeleton of wood, 
ith thwarts and ribs, over which a bull's’ hide is 
; Stretched, 

‘The country is politically divided into Wei and 



































| Tsang, of Hither and Farther Thibet. Wei is that 
ivision bordering on Chiua, having for its cap, 
| Lassa, or 1Plassa, the residence of the Dalai Lams, 





| It is divided into 8 cantons, that of Lassa being 
the principal; and 39 feudal townships, called 
touszes, which lic northward, contignous to some 
‘imilar townships in the country of Ko-ko-nor, 
ng, or Ulterior ‘Thibet, is W. of the former, 
and extends W, from about long. 90° E, It is 
divided into 7 cantons, its cap, being Teshav- 
Loomboo, These 2 provs. are under the direction 
of two ministers, sent from the imperial cabinet at 
Pek and of two high priests of Thibet, called 
Dalai Lama and Bantchin-erdeni. The minis- 
terial residents govern both provs, conjointly, 
consulting only with the Dalai Lama for the affai 
of Hither, and with the Bantchin-erdeni for those 
of Farther Thibet. All appointments to offices of 
government and titles of nobility must be approved 
by the Chinese officers, But in minor matters the 
residents do not interfere, leaving such affairs to 
the sceular deputies of the high pricsts, called 
Dheba, The government of the 39 feudal town- 
bli oa “Tic tieee Pi acd oa ecb: Bien 
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Mongols inhabiting the N. frontier, is entirely in 
the hands of the residents, Two officers, natives of 
the country, are sent to each cantpn from Lassa, 
and relieved every three years. The subordinate 
management of the communities is intrusted to 
two officers in each, the dheba and vazir, the 
former appointed from Lassa, the latter a native 
of the place, who, with’ the chief lama of the 
village, form a sort of local council, dependent on 
the provincial authorities ; who again are obliged 
to refer to the capital for instructions in all extra- 
ordinary cases. 

Thibet is remarkable as being the central seat 
and headquarters of Buddhism, where the Bud- 
dhie religion js preserved in its greatest purit 
The whole nation is divided into two distinct 
eparate classes, those who carry on the business 
of the world, and those who hold intercourse with 
heaven, No interference of the laity ever inter- 
rupts the regulated duties of the clergy, nor do 
the latter ever employ themselves in secular 
affairs, In this, and in the absence of castes, con- 
sist some of the most striking differences between 
the religion of Thibet and that of Hindostan, all 
distinction of caste being utterly repudiated by 
the Bhuddhic faith. The priests of Thibet are 
all called Zamas, and the Grand, or Dalai, Lama, 
who resides at Lassa, is believed by his adher- 
ents to be an incarnation of the Divinity in a 
human form, On the dissolution of his body, he 
iy supposed to reappear in the body of some in- 
fant, who subsequently passes through the term 

. of his mortal existence with all the honours of the 
Grand Lama. he Teeshoo Lama and others 
are also supposed to be divine incarnations, oc 
pying successively different bod ‘The Bud- 
ists of Thibet have convents for men and 
women, and their religious institutions present 
several striking coincidences with those of the R. 
Catholic church, 
The written 






































vs of Thibet, which are said to 
be of high antiquity, have in recent times beer 
modified in accordance with those of China, 
Robbery or dacoity is usually prmished by _per- 
petual banishment, murder by death. Adunite 
is not classed among serious criminal offences, 
and strict chastity before marriage is not expected 
in the fair sex, In ‘Chibet, as iu Beotan and other 
countries of the Himalaya, the practice of poly- 
andria is common; a female associating herself 
with all the brothers of a family, without restri 
tion of age or numbers, The choice of the wife is 
the pratense of the elder brother, 
‘| of Thibet. Delong to the great Tartar 
val appearance has been al- 
Asia.) They are said to be 
toil aud humane, but their intellect is sluggish, 






























and they have neycr exhibited the enterprise of | 


their neighbours either to the Noor S— At Dras, 
in W. Thibet, Moorcroft (B ii, 43) found the 
pop. much addicted to pilfering; but he says that 
this is not the character of the people in general, 
expecially of those who follow the faith of Buddha ; 
the people of Dras are Mohammedans, and, like 
those of Ladakh generally, have suflered much 
moral detriment from coniaet with the Cashme 
rians, In this part of Thibet the houses are built 




















of pebbles, zemented with earth, having terraced j 


roofs, without chimneys. Further E. the pea- 
sauts’ dwellings are mean structures, resembling 
brick-kilns in shape and size, and built of rough 
stones heaped upon each other without cement, 
The great. seareity of timber in Thibet prevents 
sof inhabs. from boarding the floors 
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way of a bed, a thick mattrass, which serves for a 
seat by day. Both sexes dress chiefly in woollens, 
in which yellow and red are predominant colours, 
with upper garments of sheep, goat, or jackal 
skins, and high and thick boots; but the upper 
classes partly in silks, and in cloaks lined with 
sable or other furs. Their food principally consists 
of barley, variously prepared, with tea, spirits, 
beer and mutton, which last they prefer raw. 
Their meals are taken at no stated times, but 
under the impulse of hunger. ‘Lhe business of the 
day usually begins by prayer; they then follow 
their peculiar avocations till evening, which is 
alw: spent in recreation, music and dancing 
being among their principal amusements. 

‘The art of printing has, from a very remote age, 
been practised in ‘Thibet. But no improvements 
appear to have been made in any branch of science 
known to the inhabs, Their mode of printing has 
probably been @erived from China, but they 
esteem the city of Benares as the traditional 
source of both their learning and religion. There 
appears to have been from the remotest time a 
connection between Thibet and India; and the 
uchen character, in which the sacred writings of 
this people are preserved, bears a strong resem- 
Diance to that of the Sanscrit. The win, or ordi- 
nary character of business and correspondence, is 
distinct from the former, 

Several remarkable customs prevail in Thibct. 
In every visit of ceremony a silk scarf, usually 
white, and with the mystic sentence Dom mane 
pace me vom interwoven at both ends, is invariably 
exchanged at every visit of ceremony, and accom~- 
panies every letter sent, between people of every 
rank and station in life, ‘This usage,” says ‘I ar 
ner, ‘is observed in all the territory of the Deh 
Rajah (Bootan) ; it obtains throughout Thibet; it 
extends from ‘Furkestan to the confines of the 
eat Desert; it is practised in China, and, I 
doubt not, reaches to the limits of Mantchoo ‘lar- 
tary.’ Another custom, whieh the people share 
h the Parsees, is that of exposing the batties of 
the dead among the laity to be devoured by car- 
niverous birds, ‘Ihe bodies of sovereign Naniag 
after death are dried by exposure to the air, and 
preserved enshrined; those of inferior lamas are 
usually burnt, and their ashes inclosed in litte 
metallic idols, Other corpses are committed to 
the rivers, but the inhumation of the dead is 
totally unknown. 

Thibet appears to have had relations with the 
Chinese cmpire at a very early period; but it was 
governed by its own princes till about 1720, when 
the emperor Kang-he acquired its sovereignty. 
Snll the greater share of power was left in the 
hands of the Grand Lama till the invasion of the 
Nepaul Gorkhas in 1790, when, on their expulsion. 
by the Chinese, the present form of government 
was established, and strangers, formerly permitted 
to enter the country, were excluded, 

THIELT, @ town of Belgium, prov. W. Flan- 
! ders, arrond, Bruges, cap, cant., a little $. of the 

Tailway between Bruges and Gheut, 13m, SSE, 
the former. Pep. 10,910 in 1860, Thielt has no 
: government. establishments or public buildings of 

any consequence; but it is a busy and flourishing 
town, with manufactures of leather, hats, soap, 
and lace, being indebted for its prosperity to its 
situation near a tributary of the Lys, which gives 
it the advantage of a considerable inland nav 
gation, It unites with Po operingen in sending 
three mems. to the provincial states, Among the 
natives of Thiclt. was Oliver: Leduin, the barber, 
wT 
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did not escape the fate due to his deserts, having 
been hanged in 1484, after the death of Louis, 

'THIERS, a town of France, d¢ép. Puy de Déme, 
cap. arrond., on the Durolle, 23 m, ENE. Cler- 
mont. Pop. 15,901 in 1861, The appearance of 
the town is picturesque, being situated on the 
declivity of a hill, and tolerably well built; but 
its streets are narrow and steep, and its vicinity is 
so arid and bare that its inhabs. have been always 
obliged to depend mainly on their manufacturing 
industry. It has considerable fabrics of hardware 
and cutlery, and of woollens, paper, leather, &c, 
Tt is the seat of tribunals of primary jurisdiction 
and commerce, a chamber of manufactures, a 
council des prud’hommes, and a communal college. 
It owes its origin to a castle existing here in the 
earliest. period of the French monarchy, and is 
supposed to derive its present name from Thicrri, 
king of Metz, early in the 6th century. 

THIONVILLE, a fortified town of France, dép. 
Moselle, cap. arrond., on the Moselle, 16 m, N. 
Metz, on the railway from Metz to Luxembourg. 
Pop, 7,818 in 1861, The town is, in general, well 
built, and, unlike most fortified towns, has broad 
streets, It is entered by three gates, and commu- 
nicates with its citadel across the river by a 
wooden bridge. It has a handsome place d’armes, 
three sides of which are occupied hy barra ad 
the fourth by the cavalry stables, considered 
among the best in France. The new par. church, 
corn market, theatre, college, civil hospital, and 
the former mansion of the governor, now the sub- 
prefecture; the tribunal of primary jurisdiction, 
mayar’s residence, and gendarmerie, with the bo- 
tanic garden, are all deserving of notice. Hosiery, 
woollen cloths, candles, leather, liqueurs, and 
spirit, are manufactured in the town its 
vicinity. 

The kings of France, of the first and second 
races, frequently resided here, After the Carlo- 
vingians, Thionville successively belonged to the 
counts of Luxembourg, and to Burgundy, Austria, 
and Spain, It was repeatedly besieged and taken 
in the 16th and 17th centuries, but has belouged 
to France ever since it surrendered to the Prince 
of Conde, in 1643, 

‘THIRSK, a parl. bor., market town, and par. of 
England, co, York, N. Riding, wapent, Birdforth, 
on the Codbeck, aflluent of the Swale (bere 
crossed by two stone bridges), by which the town 
is divided into Old and New Thirsk, 225 NW. 
York, on the Great Northern railw 
parl, bor, 5,350 in 1861. ‘The parl, bo 
the townships of Thirsk, Sowerby, Ca 
niott, and Sand-Hutton, in the par. of Thirsk, with 
the adjacent townships of S. Kelvington and 
Bagby, including an area of 9,810 acres, ‘The 
old town is chietly composed of one long street of 
rather an unpromising appearance, at the com- 
mencement of which is a small open space, In 
the new town, also, the houses are, for the most. 
part, of an inferior class, and inhabited by small 
tradesmen. ‘The par. church is a large and hand- 
some edifice, in the Perpendicular style; it has a 
lofty W. tower, and is wholly of one design, with 
pierced battlements; the details are good, and the 
general appearance elegant, A part of this chureh 
is said to havé been built out of the ruins of the 
castle, belonging to the Mowbray family, erected 
in the 10th and destroyed in the 12th century, on 
the site of which New Thirsk is partly built. The 
living of Thirsk, a perpetual curacy worth 1432. a 
year, is in the gift of the archbp. of York, There 
are several places of worship for Dissenters, charity 
schools, and a dispensary. The principal employ- 
ment is the manufacture of coarse linens and sack- 
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nually, and sworn in af the court leet of the lord 
of the manor. The former bor. comprised only a 
part of the old town of Thirsk. It sent two 
mems, to the H. of C. in the 23rd Edward I, and 
again from the reign of Edward VI. down to the 
passing of the Keform Act, the right of election 
being in the owners of burgage tenements, Tho 
Reform Act deprived Thirsk of one of its mems, 
Reg. electors, 442 in 1865, Markets on Mondays, 
Fairs, eight times a year for cattle, horses, sheep, 
and leather, 

THOMASTOWN, an inland town of Treland, 
prov. Leinster, co. Kilkenny, on the Nore, 18 m. 
N, Waterford. Pop. 1,426 in 1861, against 2,518 
in 1841. The town, which consists mostly of 
mean houses, is principally occupied by agricul- 
tural labourers and small’ traders, generally in 
very depressed circumstances. The public batll- 
ings include the par. church, a Rom. Cath, chapel, 
a court house, and a bridewell, Lighters of from 
20 to 30 tons come up to the town, which has 
three large flour-mills, and exports considerable 
quantities of flour, corn, and provisions: it has 
also a tannery aud two breweries, Thomastown 
sent two mems, to the Irish H. of C., but was dis- 
franchised at the Union. (Quarter sessions are held. 
n January. April, July, and October; and petty 
sessions every alternate week. It isa constabulary 
station, Markets on Mondays and Saturdays, 
Fairs: March 17, May 25, June 29, and Sept. 15. 

THORN, a fortified town of the kingdom and 
prov. of Prussia, reg. Maricowerder, cap. cite, om 
the Vistula, here crossed by a long wooden bridge, 
about 9) m. from its mouth, and 52 m. SSW. 
Marienwerder, on the railway from Dantzig to 
Warsaw. Pop. 15,505 in 1861, exclusive of garri- 
son of 2,081 men, Thorn consists of an old and 
a new town, separated by a wall and ditch. There 
are three Kom. Cath, and two Protestant churches, 
several convents and asylums, and a Lutheran 
gymnasium, It is the'seat of the courts for the 
eire., and has various manufactures, and a consi- 
derable trade. It is very strong, its fortifications 
having been greatly improved and augmented. 
ce 1815. It was founded by the first grand 
inaster of the ‘Yeutonic order, in 1231, and most 




















part of ils principal edifices are of old date, But 
its chief claim to notice is derived from its having: 
been the birthplace of Copernicus, the discoverer, 


cor rather restorer, of the true theory of the world, 
born on the 19th February, 1472, His great work, 
*De Levelutionibus Orbium Covlestium,’ in six 
hooks, was published at Nuremberg, in 1543, a few 
days before the death of its illustrious author, which 
took place on the 24th of May of the same year. 
THORNBURY, a market town and parish of 
England, co, Gloucester, hund. Thornbury, in the 
vale of Berkley, 11m, N, by E, Bristol, Area of 
par. 11,580 acres. Pop. of town, 1,497, and of par. 
4,494 in 1861, The town consists principally of 
three streets, arranged in the form of the letter Y, 
The church is a handsome cruciform structure, 
with a lofty tower, ornamented with rich open- 
worked battlements and pinnacles, The living, a 
vicarage worth 5002, a-year nett, is in the gift of 
the dean and chapter of Christchurch, Oxford, 
"There are two subordinate curacies in the par, at 
Oldbury and Falficld, It has also Baptist, Inde- 
pendent, Quaker, and Wesleyan meeting houses ; 
a grammar schov! for boys, another free school for 
thirty-six children, and almshouses, But it is 
principally remarkable for the remains of a magni- 
ficent castle, begun by Stafford, duke of Bucking- 
ham, in 1511, but left in an unfinished state when 
he suffered on the scaffold, in 1522. Its site is 
yery commanding; its style is the late Perpendi- 
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estivg from its affording some fine specimens of 
the fast gtadatiun of castellated architecture. 


Thornbury was formerly a municipal borough, go- 
verned by a mayor and twelve aldermen; but no 
charter is extant, and the body being found use- 
less, the corporation was abolished by the Muni- 
cipal Reform Act. The clothing trade was fur- 
merly carried on pretty extensively, but it is now 
nearly extinct, Market-day, Saturday. Fairs: 
Easter Monday, August 15, Monday before St. 
Thomas, and December 21, for cattle and pigs. 

‘THORNE, a market town and par, of England, 
co. York, W. riding, wapent. Strafforth, &c., near 
the Don, and on the borders of Lincolnshire, in a 
low, flat, and mostly fertile but marshy country, 
233'm. 8. by E, York. Area of par, 10,840 acres. 
Pop, of town, 2,591, and of par, 3,381 in 1861. 
The town appears to be prosperous : it is tolerably 
well built, and the streets are paved. The par. 
church is a neat building, with a square tower and 
pinnacles. There are several dissenting chapels 
and two free schools, Ata suburb called Hang- 
man Hill, on the Don, about 1 m. from the town, 
vessels of considerable burden are built, and a 
brisk trade in cory and other goods is carried on 
at Thorne, which is greatly promoted by the Stain- 
forth and Keadby canal, Market-day, Wednes- 
day, Fairs: Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday 
after both June Ll and Oct, 11, for cattle, horses, 
and pedlery. 

‘TIIRASY MENE (LAKE OF), or Lake of Pe- 
rngia (an, Lacus Thrasymenus), a famous lake of 
Ceutral Ltaly, prov. Perugia, 10 m. W. the city of 
that name, It is of a circular shape, about 30 m. 
in circ, has several small islands, and is rather 
shallow, its greatest depth not exceeding 2+ ft. 
It is well stocked with fish, aud its banks are co- 
vered with olive plantations, Being surrounded 
by ramifications of the Apennines, it has no natu- 
ral outlet for its waters; and, in consequence, when 
it was swollen by ruins, it was apt to overilow its 
banks, and damage the surrounding country, ‘To 
obviate this danger, a tunnel (or emisserio), similac 
to that of Lake Albano (see ALBANo), above $ In, 
in Jength, has been cut throngh a hill on the SE. 
side of the Jake, by which its surplus waters are 
conveyed to an affluent of the Tiber." useful 
work, if not wholly constructed, was. at all eveuts, 
repaired and renovated by a lord of Perugia, in 
the early part of the fifteenth century. 

‘This lake is fanious in history for the great vic- 
tory gained on its banks by Hannibal over the 

tumans, anno 217 Rc, The battle appears, ac 
ta the statements of the best critics, to 
n fought in a valley near Passignano, on 
the NE. shore of the lake, which is entered from 
anarrow defile, and is shut up on 2 

sides by steep hills and the lake, Hannibal having 
entered this detile, posted his troops at the foot 
and on the slopes of the hills that bounded the 
valley on either side, and in this position waited 
the advance of the Romans, by whom he was im- 
prudently followed, The latter entered the valley 
at nightfall, and at break of day, on beginning 
their march, they were assailed on ail sides with 
tremendous fury. The disorder caused by this 
unexpected attack was inereased by the circum- 
stance of a thick fog arising from the lake and 
concealing their enemies. But, notwithstanding 
they were thus, as it. were, caught in a trap, the 
Romans displayed their accustomed bravery, and 
struggled, if not for victory, at least te sell their 
lives as dearly as possible, 1t is mentioned, as 
evineing the fury of the contest and its all-absorb- 
ing interest, tbat a vielont earthquake, which in 
great part overturned several towns of Italy, 
ee eeuk 
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during the heat of the fight without being noticed 
by any one! (Livy, lib, xxii, cap. 5.) In ths 
end, however, the triumph of Hannibal was com- 
plete. The Romans left 15,000 men, including 
their consul, Flaminius, whose rashuess had led 
them into the snare, dead on the field of battle; 
and, according to Polybius, they lost about. the 
same number, taken prisoners. ‘Ihe loss of the 
Carthaginians did not exceed 1,500 men. (See 
Livy, u6i supra, and the excellent account of 
Polybius, General History, Jib. iii, cap. 8.) 

In noticing the lake of Thrasymene, Byron 
has alluded to the incident of the earthquake as 
follows :— 





“And snch the storm of battle on this day, 
‘And such the frenzy, whose convulsion blinds’ 
‘To all save carnage, that, beneath the fray, 
An earthquake reel'd anheedeily away! 
None felt stern Nature rocking ‘at his feet, 
‘And yawning forth a grave for those who lay 
Upon their bucklers for a winding-sheet ; 
Such is the absorbing hate when warring nations meet ? 
Childe Harold, iv. 63. 


TIIREE RIVERS, or TROIS RIVIERES, the 
third town of Lower Canada, cap. distr. of its own 
name, on the St, Lawrence, where it is joined by 
the St. Maurice, 66 m. SW. Quebec, and 75 m, 
NE. Montreal. Pop. 5,280 in 1861, The town 
derives its name from 2 small islands at the 
mouth of the St, Maurice, which divide it into 
3 channels, but the town is on the W. bank of 
that river. ‘The situation is agreeable, though not, 
the town itself, which is one of the oldest int 
Canada, It contains about 500 dwelling-houses, 
mostly built of wood, a handsome court-house, a 
strong gaol, a Catholic and a Protestant church, 
an Ursuline convent, founded in 1677, and various 
other public buildings. The river is deep near 
the town, and the steamers stop to take on board 
passengers and fuel. Mere the courts of justice 
for the district are held; and here, at one period, 
a great share of the fur trade centred, Some furs 
are still brought down by the Indians, and pur- 
chased by the agents of the Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany; and there are a few breweries, and potash 
factories. But its general trade has been mostly 
absorbed by Montreal and Quebec. 

Trois Rivitres was of much more importance 
formerly than at present, haying been originally 
the cap. of Canada. Jts pop, is still principally 
French, and the names of its streets are all trace- 
able to Paris. 

THURGAU, or TITURGOVIA, a canton of 
Switzerland, in the NE. part of the confed., be- 
tween lat. 47° 20’ and 47° 40° N., and long, 8° 40" 
and 9° 30’ E,; having S, St. Gall, W. Zurich and 
Schaffliausen, and N. and E, the Rhine and the 
lake of Constance, Arca, 268sq.m. Pop, 90,347 in 
1861 | Thurgau, though it cannot be called moun- 
tainous, has a very umeven surface, consisting of 
low hills interspersed with narrow valleys, The 
canton derives its name from the Thur, which 
traverses it about its centre; next to which, the 
principal rivers are the Marg and Sitter, Agri- 
| culture is the principal oceupation of the inhabs., 
and though the soil in certain parts requires a 
great deal of manure, Thurgau may, on the whole, 
be considered one of the most fertile cantons of 
the confed, ‘here are extensive vineyards over 
nearly half the canton, and the value of the pro- 
duee of wine, in average years, is estimated at 
80,0002, sterling. ‘The internal consumption may 
be about a fourth part of the whole quantity, the 
remaining three-fourths being exported to St, Gall 
and Appenzell, Considerable quantities of fruit 
and eyder are exported in the same directions, 
bot the auantity sent to Germany has of late 
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years diminished, About 100,000 hectols. of 
wheat are raised annually, being about two-thirds 
the consumption. Oats, hemp, flax, potatoes, 
and hops are the other articles chiefly raised ; oats 
and brandy are among the exports to Appenzell, 
The breeding of cattle is unimportant; but a 
large proportion of the S, part of the canton con- 
sists of fine pasture-land, and lean cattle being 
‘mported and fattened, are subsequently exported 
to the neighbouring states. Nearly one-third 
part of the inhabs, are more or less engaged in 
manufacturing labour, principally in weaving 
cotton and linen fabries, and spinning flax. ‘The | 
manufacture of linen is, however, declining, and 
its annual value is not now supposed to exceed | 
8,0002 a year. From 3,000 to 5,000 looms are} 
employed in weaving cotton goads, the chief; 
depots for which are St. Gall and Zurich. _ Wea- 
vers’ wages range from about 7d, to 1s, 6d. a day, 
‘There are some rather extensive establishments 
for, cotton printing, the prints-being sent chiefly 
to the Levant, Silks are manufactured for the } 
French markets; aud a good deal of the packing 
canvass, sold in Basle and Zurich, is made in 
Thurgau. 

‘The constitution, revised in 1831, is democratic. 
The great conncil of 100 mems., which has the 
sole legislative power, consists of the represents 
ti of the 82 circles, into which the canton is 
divided, clected by all the citizens above 25 years 
of age who pay taxes on property to the value of 
200 florins, and are not paupers, or othe 
qualified, The great council assembles twice a year, 
for 15 days ata time, ules its sessions be prolonged 
on special account: it is wholly renewed every 
tivo years, half the mems, going out yearly, The 
executive duties are intrusted to a cour 
mems., who must be 30 years of age, and who 
hold office for 6 years. Two landanmans are 
chosen annually, and preside for 6 months alter- 
nately in the great and little council. Each 
commune has its own council, composed of the 
syndic, or mayor, and 4 other mems., and its 
police and petty civil tribunal. ‘There are courts of 
0 
canton, and a supreme court of appeal, in Frauen- | 
feld, the eap. The public reveune of the canton, 
in 1861, amowrted to 8° franes, aud the ex- 
penditure to 879,508 franes, 

As early as the Sth century Thurgau 
verned by its own counts. It afterwards passed 
to the dukes of Zachringen, and the counts of 
Kyburg; and, in 1264, to the house of Hapsburg, 
Tn 1460, it was conquered from the latter by 
the confederated Swiss cantons, and governed by 
their bailiffs or prefects till 1798, It was then 
constituted a separate member of the cunfed,, in 
which it now holds the 17th place. 

TITGRLES, an inland town of Ireland, prov. 
Munster, co, Tipperary, on the Suir, 77m. SW. 
Dublin, Vop, 4,788 in 1861, The river intersects 
the town, the communication between its different 
parts being maintained by a bridge, ‘The public 
buildings comprise a fine Kom, Cath. chapel, 
which serves for the cathedral of the see of Caslicl, 
a Rom, Cath, college, 2 nunneries, with chapels 
annexed, a market-house, a court-honse and 
bridewell, and # barrack, The town stands on a 
wide, scantily-wooded, uninteresting plain. It is 
tolerably prosperous ; for, having no larger town 
nearer to it than 40 or 50 m., it supplies an ex- 
tensive interior district, and is besides an im- 
portant market for country produce, ‘There are 15 
annual fairs and 2 weekly markets held at Thurles, 
‘Yhere are two nunneries; in one of which are 
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tution. General sessions are held twice a year; 
petty sessions on Saturdays: it is a constabulary 
station. 

THURSO, a sca-port town of Scotland, N. 
shore, co, Caithness, on the Pentland Frith, at 
the bottom of Thurso Bay, between Dwarrick 
Head on the E. and Holburn Head on the W., 
at the point where Thurso river falls into the 
bay, 84 m. SW. Dunnett Head. Pop, 3,426 in 
1861, The town is irregularly built, and rather 
ill paved; but in the suburbs are some neat free- 
stone houses, and the church, built, in 1832, at 
an expense of 6,0002, is a handsome structure: 
it has also a meeting-house for original seceders, 
an Independent chapel, and several schools, A 
short way to the E. is Thurso Castle, the scat of 
Sir George Sinclair, bart., proprieter of the town. 
‘Though the most northerly post town of Great 
Britain, it has a daily communication by a mail 
coach with Inverness and the south, and it com- 
municates by regular traders and steamers with 
Leith, Wieck, and other ports, ‘There is a harbour 
at the mouth of the river for the accommodation. 
of vesscls drawing 12 ft. water; and ships of any 
burden may anchor on the W, side of the bay, in 
Scrabster Roads, under cover of Holburn Head. 
A little straw plait is manufactured in the town, 
and it has also a rope-walk and some tanneries. 








| The town has 3 magistrates, appointed by the 


Sinclair family, the superiors of the bor, 

TIBER (an, Tibris, Ital, Terere), the most 
celebrated though not the largest. river of Italy, 
‘iscs in the Apennines, about 5 m. N, Pieve San 
course to within 
20 m. from Rome, when it turns SW., and enters 
the Mediterranean by two mouths, 17 m, below 
that city, after a course of about 150 m. It is 
said to have been anciently navigable for vessels 
of considerable burden as far as Rome, and for 
small boats to within a short distance of its 
source (Dion. Hal, iii, 44; Strab,, v. 218) ; and it 
still continues to be navigable, in certain seasons, 
as far as the confluence of the Nera, 88m. NNK, 
Rome; but its navigation ‘is at all times difficult, 

pecially at its embouchure, and in the vicinity 
of Rome, and requires continual attention. ‘The 




















{ entrance of the river from the sea, and its subse- 


quent. navigation, are, in fact, 80 troublesome, 

t the harbour of Ostia, at its mouth, was re- 
quished in antiquity for that of Centum Celle, 
now Civita Vecchia, which still continues to be 
the port, of Rome, though it be considerably more 
than twice the distance of Ostia from the city, 
with which it is connected merely by a road, 
(See the articles Crvrra Veccm1a and Osrta.) 
Its principal tributaries are the Topino, Nera, and 
Teverone from the E., and the Nestore, Chiana, 
and Nepi from the N.and W. By the Chiana, 
it communicates with the Arno, Tesides Rome, 
Borgo San Sepolcro, Citta del Castello, Fratto, 
Orto, Otricoli, Magliano, and Ostia are on its 
banks, and Perngia and Orvieto in its immediate 
vicinity, In antiquity the Tiber divided Etruria 
from Umbria, and the territories of the Latins and 
Sabines, 

Notwithstanding its immortality of renown, the 
banks of the Tiber are not picturesque, and at 
first sight generally disappoint strangers, ‘The 
river is muddy, and during the floods. to which 
it is very subject, verities the description of 
Horace :— 





« Vidimns fiavum Tiberim, retortis 
Litore Etrusco violenter undi 
Ire dejectum monumenta regis.’ 





Od. i. 2 





20 nuns and UO boar:lers: there is also a Kom, 





Put at other times it flows with a comparatively. 
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«Bt terram Hesperiam venies, ubi Lydius, arva 
Inter opima virdm, leni fluit agmine Tibris. 
‘neid, ii. v. 78). 
It was anciently called Albula, and this name, 
as well as the epithet flavus, given it by Horace 
and other writers, was no doubt derived from the 
yellowish hue of its waters, discoloured by the 
mud with which they are loaded. Some trayel- 
lers, measuring its mass of waters by its bulk of 
fame, and finding its appearance inferior to their 
preconceptions, have represented it as a petty and 
insignificant streamlet. However, though far in- 
ferior in breadth to all the great rivers, yet as itis 
generally, from a few miles above Rome to the 
Sea, about 300 ft, wide upon an average, it cannot, 
with justice, be considered a contemptible stream. 
Though the ‘Tiber at Rome be uot so wide as the 
Clyde at Glasgow, it is deeper, and has certainly 
a larger volume of water, Above and below the 
city it runs through groves and gardens, and 
waters the villas and retreats of the richer Romans, 
but beyond Ponte Molle it rolls through a long 
tract of plains and hills, fertile aud green, but an- 
cultivated and deserted, Yet these very banks, 
now all silence and solitude, were once, like those 
of the Thames, covered with life, activity, and 
rural beauty, lined with villages, and not unfre- 
queutly decorated with palaces,‘ Pluribus prope 
solus, quem ceteri in omnibus terris amnes, accolitur 
aspiciturque villis’ (Dlin, Hist. Nat., lib. iii, 9.) 
Below the city, when it has passed the Villa 
Matliana, it falls again into a wilderness, It 
terminates in a marshy pestilerous tract, its two 
arms inclosing the Isola Sacra of the ancients. 
TIERRA (vulg. TERRA) DEL FUEGO, ‘The 
Land of Fire, so called from its apparent voleanoes 
by its discoverer Magellan, or Magelhaens, a large 
island, or rather group of islands, lying olf the 
remity of S. America, from which it is sepa- 
rated by the Strait of Magellan, The group, which 
extends between the 3rd and dbth degs. of S. 
Jat, and the 64th and 74th of W. long, consi: 
of King Charles’ South Land, Navarin, Hoste, 
Clarence, and some other islands, Cape Horn 
forming the most S. point, “The E. part of King 
Charles’ 8. Land is low, with plains hke those of 
Patagonia; but near its W. side it is traversed by 
mountain chains nearly 4,000 ft, in height, 
with perpetual snow. Slate is 
horublende is said to be the pre 
and in all the adjacent islands, 
voleanic products have been found. 
in many parts, seems well wooded, and Winter's 
bark (Drymis Winteri), introduced into medicine 
in_ 1579, was discovered here, A kind of birch 
(Betula antarctica) with a.stem from 30 to 40 
inches in diameter, is one of the principal forest 
trees, and probably other trees may be found; but 
the interior has hitherto been very little explored. 
Guanacecs and foxes appear to be the most nume- 
rous wild animals, ‘The Fucyians ate a peculiar 
race of savages, in nearly the lowest stage of bar- 
barism, Their most striking physical peculiarities 
are a very sinall low forehead, prominent brows, 
small eyes, wide nostrils, large mouth, thick lips, 
long black hair, and large body, as compared with 
the extremities, They go nearly naked, bat smear 
over their bodies with various substances ; live in 
wigwams made of the trunks of trees, and subsist 
almost wholly on tish, seals, aud testacea, ‘They 
are occasionally cainibals, and have, in fact, no 
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Lava and other 
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‘The country, 























objection to any kind of food. ‘They are not wholly | 


ignorant of the arts, being acquainted with the 
use of fire, and availing themselves of bows and 
arrows, and in the N. of the bolas of the Pata- 
gonians, On the whole, however, they would 
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TIMOR (THE EAST) : 


animals in respect of comfort, and to be but little 
above them in sagacity andinvention, Their lan- 
guage is said to present many atftinities with the 
Araucanian, 

TIGRIS, See Evrurares, 

TILBURG, a town of Holland, prov. N. Bra- 
bant, cap. cant., in the arrond. of Bois-le-Due, 
near the Ley, 13h m. SW. BoisIe-Duc, on the 
railway from Venlo to Breda, Pop. £5,583 in 
1861. ‘Tilburg is the best built town in the prov., 
though, from lying out of any great road, it is 
little visited by travellers. It has three churches, 
a chapel, and a handsome castle; and has very 
extensive fabrics of {ine and coarse woollen cloths, 
and cassimeres, It sends 3 deputies to the pro- 
vincial states. 

‘TILSIT, a tawn of the Prassian states, prov. 
Prussia, reg. Gumbinnen, cap. cire. on the Niemen, 
or Memel, where it is joined by the Tise, 60 m. 
NE. Konigsberg. Pop. 16,145 in 1861, exclusive 
of garrison of 775 men, The town consists prin- 
cipaliy of a long and wide street, with a few good 
looking houses, ‘The Niemen, which is navigable’ 
up to the town, is here crossed by a bridge of 
boats, 1,150 ft. in length, ‘The exports consist of 
timber, corn, hemp, fiax, provisions, wax, and. 
leather, sent down the river in flat bottomed 
boats, for shipment at Memel, ‘The cutting of 
the canal of ‘Oginsky has, by uniting the Niemen 
with the Dniepr, effected a communication be- 
tween the Baltic and the Black Sea, It has an 
old castle, several churches, a royal gymnasium, 
hospital, and board of taxation, with manufac- 
tures of woollen cloth, hosiery, gloves, leather, and 
hardware, 

‘This town is famous in diplomatic history for 
the treaty signed here on the 7th of July, i807, 
by France, Russia, and Prussia, ‘Che conferences 
that led to this treaty were held between Na- 
poleon and Alexander, who met, for the first. 
time, with great pomp and ceremony, in a raft 








*| moored in the middle of the Niemen, on the 25th 


of June. 

TIMOR (THE EAST), an island of the TE. 
Archipelago, 2nd division (Crawford), principally 
belonging to the Dutch, between the 123rd and 
12: legrees of $. lat., and the 13th and 15th 
of E. long., 100 m. SE. Floris, and 260 m. 
from the NW, coast of Australia, It extends 
obliquely from NE. to SW., its length being 
estimated at 250 m., and its average breadth af 
35m. Area estim. at 8,804) sq. m., and pop, at 
800,000, The natives of the interior are Papuan 
negtues ; the coasts are inhabited mostly by 
Malays, Chinese, Dutch, and Portugnese, the 
latter possessing the town of Dilli, on the NE. 
side of the island, Surface mountainous, but 
without voleanocs, Its rivers are small; and the 
soil is, upon the whole, not particularly fertile. 
Sandal-wood and wax are the most. valuable pro- 
duets: about 10,000 ewt. a year of the first were 
formerly exported to Java, ‘The natives cultivate 
rice, maize, millet, yams, sweet potatoes, and 
cotton; rice and maize, with the sugar of the 
lontar palm, and sago, are their principal articles 
of food. Gold is found both in grains and large 
pieces ; but the aborigines are said to have a strong 
aversion to search for it, and once massacred a 
party of Dutch, sent inland to collect the metal, 
‘The’ imports are rice, arrack, sugar, tea, coffee, 
betel nut, and. Chinese, Indian, and European 
mautufactures ; the duties en the trade have been 
said to suftice for the keeping up of the Dutch 
establishments on the island. Yhe Dutch fixed 
themselves at Coepang, on the SW, coast, in 1630; 
but we learn, from recent a: that they have 
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Island, about 200m. more to the W., which abounds 
with fertile’ and grassy plains, and where the 
colonists are much less likely to be disturbed by 
the hostility of the natives. 

About 300 m. NE, Timor is Timor Lant, an 
island 70 m. in length, by about 25 m. average 
breadth, . 

TIMBUCTOO, or TOMBUCTOO, a town of 
Central Africa, on the S. border of the great desert 
of Sahara, about 8 m. N. from the Joliba, or Niger, 
but near one of its arms or tributa in about. 
lat, 17 50’ N., long. 8°40’ W. Stationary pop. 
probably 10,000 or 12,000, but, according to the 
calculations of one of the visitors, Dr. Barth, 
at times above 20,000. The existence of this city 
has been tong ascertained ; but as till recently it 
was only known to Europeans by vague reports 
and suspicious narratives, the most conflicting and 
contradictory reports have been made respecting 
it, Certainly, however, the ignotum pro magnifico 
has seldom been more strikingly exemplified than 
in this instance, the most exaggerated and un- 
founded statements having been put forth respect~ 
ing its magnitude, commerce, and pop, ‘These 
statements have now been completely dispelled, and 
‘Timbuctoo is ascertained to be a very poor town 
in a wretched country, It is situated’ amid burn- 
ing and moving sands on the verge of a morass, 

+ It is of a triangular form, about 3 m., in circuit, 
and is surrounded by walls. The better sort. of 
houses, built of bricks dried in the sun, are large, 
but not bigh, consisting entirely of a ground-fivor, 
Each louse forms a square, containing two inner 
courts, round which ave ranged the chambers, 
without windows or chimneys, and serving at once 
for magazines and bed-rooms. But within and 
without the town arc many straw huts of a circular 
form, serving as lodgings for the poor and for 
slaves, who sell merchandise for their masters. 
The streets are clean, and sufliciently wide to 
allow three horsemen to pass abreast. “The town 








has seven mosques, two of the largest of which | 


have walls about 15 ft. in height, and are each 
surmounted by a tower, It is chietly inhabited 
by pegrocs of the Kissour nation; but it s 
the residence of a considerable number of Moor: 
who carry on the trade of the town, and who leay 
it as soon as they have accumulated a little pro- 
perty. The inhabitants arczealous Moharamedans, 

The trade of Timbuctoo is considerable, it be: 
a station for the caravans between N, Afriea and 
the Soudan, or Nigritia, and also a depdt for their 
produce, Salt is, however, the staple merchandise 
of the place, ‘This itnportant article, which is 








wholly wanting in Soudan, is brought from the | 


mines of Towdeyni, in the desert, about 335 m, 
N. from the town, being conveyed thither in the 
form of cakes on the backs of camels, In addition 
to salt, the caravans from the Barbary States bring 
dates, stuffs of European manufacture, with fire- 
arms, gunpowder, hardware, glass ware, coral, 
tobacco, paper, and other articles, which they ex. 
change for slaves, gold-dust, ivory, ostrich-fea- 
thers, pal-oil, aud gums. Owing to the sterility 
of the surrounding country, all the provisions re- 
quired for the use of the town have to be brought 
from Jenné, on the Niger, about 300 m, SSW. 
‘Timbuetov. These are conveyed by an arm of the 
river to Cabra, whence they are carried by camels, 
about 3 m., to the town. Jenné, according to 
Caillié (Travels to Timbuctoo, ii. 48), is a more 
important, richer, and more commercial town than 
Timbuctoo, The Touariks, a warlike and savage 
tribe, on the banks of the Niger. exact heayy 
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who receives presents, but imposes no duties either 
on the inhabs. or the products brought to the town, 
The government is, in fact, patriarchal, and the 
slaves, of whom there are great numbers, are well 
treated. 

‘Timbuctoo is said to have been founded'a.p. 
1213, and to have soon after become the capaef a 
great Moorish monarchy (Walcknaer, Recherches 
Géographiques, p. 14); and since it ceased to 
enjoy this distinction, its trade, as well as its im- 
portance, is believed to have greatly declined, But 
it is not at all likely that a town in such a situa- 
tion should ever have been the cap, of any con- 
siderable state; and it seems probable that the 
accounts of its ancient have but little better foun- 
dation than those of its modern prosperity. Ritter, 
who has collected and discussed the different ac- 
counts of Timbuctoo published previously to that 
of Cailli¢, has exaggerated alike its importance 
and its trade, and has’ farther indulged in some 
rather fanciful speculations as to the increase of 
the latter. (Geography of Africa, Fr, trans. ii. 
81-112.) It would indeed be easy to show that 
the barbarism of Africa depends on natural and 
permanent, and not on artificial or accidental cit 
cumstances ; ‘and though its commerce and civil’ 
sation may no doubt be materially increased in 
the course of time, the fair presumption seems to 
be that, owing to the nature of the country’and 
climate, the wants of the natives and their in- 
dustry will always be much too limited to admit 
of their ever becoming extensive consumers of 
European products, 

‘TINIAN, one of the Ladrone Islands, which see. 

TINNEVELLY, a district of British Tndia, pre- 
sid, Madras, at the E, extremity of Hindostan, 
between lat, 8° and 10° N., and principally be- 
tween long, 77° and 78° E,, having N, the district 
of Madura; E, and SE. the Gulf of Manaar, sepa- 
rating it from Ceylon; and SW, and W. Travan- 
core, from which it is divided by a chain of moun- 
tains. Area, 5,500 sq.m. Pop, estim, at nearly 
| 900,000, The face of the country is a little undu- 
lated, but the general appearance is that of an ex- 
tensive plain interspersed with small hills, ‘The 
lower parts are well supplied with tanks, and afford 
reat quantities of rice, On the banks of the 
jrivers are also numerous paddy fields. There 
veral flats that ran to a great distance, on 
which abundance of cotton is produced; the higher 
grounds are well cultivated, and covered in the 
season with luxuriant crops of dry grain, 8, of 
Palmacottah, towards the extremity of the penin- 
sula, the country becomes sandy and bare, covered 
in general with Palmyra topes. ‘Towards the E. 
{ coast, and all round to the S., there are several 
Thills of red sand, with which the atmosphere is 
often darkened during the windy season. Close 
to the sea beach, all along from Tutacorin to Cape 
Comorin, the small villages are inhabited by fish- 
ermen, who are all Christians, and several Roman 
Catholic churches are situated close to the sea, 

‘Tinnevelly is intersected by many winding rivers, 
which are supplied with water by both monsoons, 
The climate of some parts is remarkable. In the 

t is similar to that of Madura, but in the moun- 
tains on its W. side are several openings or passes, 
which, while the rest of the country on the E, side 
of India is parched up with heat; admit the cool 
winds prevailing at that period on the Malabar 
cvast. The chief of these is the Arungole pass, 
near whieh is Ketallum, a place of great resort. for 
Europeans, on account of its bracing climate. 

Rice and enttan are the chief necduete of 
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common Carnatic products are neglected, and in 
unfavourable seasons rice is imported from Tra- 
vancore, While Ceylon belonged to the Dutch, 
an attempt was made to establish spice plantations 
in Tinnevelly, and cinnamon and nutmegs were 
planted, but subsequently these attempts were 
abandoned, _Tinnevelly is subdivided into tl fa- 
Jooks or circles. Its chief towns are, Tinnevelly, 
the cap. and residence of the collector and judge, 
in about lat. 8° 48’ N,, long. 78° 1’ E.; and Palma- 
cottah, the head military station, about 5 m. to 
the E., where a gool many long cloths, silks, and 
muslins are made for exportation to Madras and 
elsewhere, Iron is forged and saltpetre obtained 
in many parts of the district. ‘The ifhabs. of 
Tinnevelly appear to live in greater comfort than 
those of the neighbouriug districts, and their dwell- 
ings are mostly well coustructed, Mohammedans 
are few, and the primitive Hindoo manners and 
customs are scarcely anywhere seen in greater 
purity. 

TIPERAN, a district of British India, presid, 
Bengal, between lat, 23° and 24° 30’ N., and the 
91st and 83rd degs, of E. long., haying N. Sylhet, 
I. the Munnepoor territories, 8, Chittagong and 
the sca, aud W. the Brahmaputra, ‘separating it 
from the distr.of Dacca, Area, 6,830 sq.m. Pop. 
estim, at 1,400,000. ‘This district yields cotton, 
rice, and betel nut of a very superior quality. Ele~ 
phants of large size are found in the forests, and 
in the S. salt is manufactured, ‘The coarse cotton 
goods made here are durable and substantial, and 
pcs formerly exported i in large quantities. The 
inhabs. are similar ip most respects to those of the 
adjacent districts beyond the Brahmaputra, though 
the upper classes haye adopted many Ibindoo 
usages, In respect of public education Tiperah 
appears to be extremely backward. Lt was ac- 
quired by the British in 1765, 

TIPPERARY, an inland co, of Ireland, prov. 
Munster, having N. the Shannon, by which it 
is separated from Galway; 1. ing’s County, 
Queen’s County, and Kilkenny; 8, W: ‘aterford ; 
and W. Cork and Limerick. Area, 1,018,178 acres, 
of which 182,147 are unimproved mountain and 
bog, and 11,328 water. ‘lhe mountainous districts 
are in the SW. Adjoining Waterford and Cork, 
in the SE. angle, is Slicbhuaman Mountain, and 
a chain of mountains runs across the co. from 
Limerick to King’s County. ‘The bog is mostly 
a portion of the great bog of Allen, With these 
exceptions, Tipperary. consists principally of ex- 
tensive and fertile plains, with a caleareous subsoil, 
forming as rich land as is to be met with in any 
part of the empire, Some very large estates, but 
many of a moderate size, ‘Tillage farms generally 
small, and mostly held under middle-men. The 
con-aere system is very prevalent in some parts of 
this co,, as it is indeed in some cos, of Ireland, 
though it is carried to the greatest extent in Con 
naught. By eon-acre is meant a pernicious cus- 
tom prevalent among the landlords and occupiers 
of the larger class of farms, of letting to the pea- 
santry or cottiers, small slips of land varying from 
a perch to half an acre, for a single season, to be 
planted with potatoes, or cropped. Old grass-land 
is frequently let out on this system, and then it 
is usual to allow the surface to Ue pared and 
burnt. The rent of this lind is enormous, ran- 
ning froma 7/, to 122, or 187. an acre. Potatoes are 
invariably planted on con-aere land when it is 
broken up from grass; and afterwards it is usual 
to take from it successive crops of corn. Where- 
ever this practice © there cannot, of course, 


be the least improvement; and nothing but the 
apap ahameie™ 
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But, despite the prevalence of con-acre, some con- 
siderable improvements havc becn effected of late 
years, in the introduction of improved implements 
and improved stock, the extension of green crops. 
Grazing, however, was formerly, and still is, the 
principal employment in Tipperary, The native 
Irish breed of long-horned cattle attain to a very 
Yarge size, and are found in the greatest perfection 
in this co. Many thousands are aiusually exported, 
‘There are also many fine flocks of long-woolled 
sheep. Average rent of land, 17s, 8}d, an acre. 
Unfortunately, the condition of the peasantry, 
instead of being improved with the improvements 
that are admitied to have taken place in agricul- 
ture, is, on the contrary, more depressed now than 
at any former period, and, in consequence, they 
are extremely turbulent, and agrarian outrages 
are probably inore frequent in this than in any 
other Irish co. ‘he manufacture of broadcloth 
was formerly carried on to some extent at Carrick, 
but is now wholly relinquished. Tipperary has 
copper and lead mines, coal, slate, &e. Exclusive 
of the Shannon, the principal river is the Suir. 
It contains ten baronies and 186 pars., and returns 
four mems, to the H. of C.; two being for the co, 
and one each for the bors. of Clommel and Cashel, 
Registered electors for the co. 8,996 in 1865. At 
the census of 1861, the co. had 247,496 inhabs., 
beizg 108,466 in the north riding, and 189,030 in . 
uth riding. In 1841, the pop, of the co. was 
3, showing a decrease of 188,057 in twenty 





4& 
years. 

‘TrprERARY, an inland town of Ireland, prov. 
Munster, cap. of the above co,, near the “Arra, an 
afiluent of the Suir, 23m. SE. Limerick, on the 
railway from Dublin to Cork. Pop. 5,906 in 1861, 
The town is agrecably situated ina fine undulating 
country, and within a few miles of a beautiful 
range of hills, which divides the cos. of Tipperary 
and Limerick. ‘There is no town westward nearer 
than Limerick, and there is, consequently, a busy 
retail trade, the result of country wants. Tippe- 
rary has a par, church, a Rom, Cath, chapel, a 
Methodist mecting house, schools on the founda~ 
tion of E. Smith, a market Louse, a barrack, and 
a bridewell. Petty sessions are held on Thurs 
days. A chief police magistrate resides 
Markets on Thursdays and Saturdays, 
April 5, June 24, Oct: 10, and Dec, 10, 

TIRHOOT (native Tirabhucti), a district. of 
British India, presid. Bengal, prov. Bahar, between 
lat. 25° and 27° N., and long, 85° and 87° FE. ; 
having N, Nepaul, FE, Purneah, W. Sarun, and § 
Bhaugulpore and the Ganges, which separate it 
from the districts of Bahar and Patna, Area, 
7,732 sq.m. Pop. estim. at 1,700,000, The sur- 
face is undulating and well watered; the climate 
is more healthy than that of the districts more to 
the $8. In the N. there are extensive tracts of 
waste land, but ‘Tirhoot generally is well culti- 
vated, principally in conseguence of the number 
of British settlers, Tirhovt is one of the principal 
districts in India for the growth of indigo ; besides 
which, sugar, opium, tobacco, turmeric, ginger ani 
rice are its chief vegetable products, and great 
quantities of sultpetre are procured from the svil, 
It also supplies great numbers of cavalry and 
other horses, Timber abounds in the N., but is 
of little utility from the absence of roads and the 
shallowness of the rivers, 

‘Lirhoot appears to have formed an independent 
Hindoo principality till 1287, Tt was anucxed to 
the crown of Delhi in 1325, and acquired by the 
British in 1765, 

TIRLE MONT (Flemish Thienen), a tow mn of 
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in 1861, It8 extensive but now dismaniled walls 
enclose @ large extent of ground not built on, 
with a large square, in which is the ancient town- 
hall, It has manufactures of woollen cloths, flan- 
nels, and hosiery, oil, soap, earthenware, paper, 
and saddlery, with potteries, breweries, and distil- 
Jeries, It was formerly much more populous and 
thriving, having been one of the most important 
places in Brabant; but being repeatedly taken 
and retaken by the Spaniards, French, and Dutch, 
inthe seventeenth and cighteenth centuries, it 
suffered greatly in consequence. 

'TITCHFIELD, a market tawn and parish of 
England, co, Hants, div, Fareham, hund, ‘Titch- 
jield, on the Titchfield river, near the mouth of 
Southampton Water, 7} m. ESE. Southampton, 
Area ‘of par, 15,960 acres. Pop, 4,043 in 1861, 
‘The town is small but well built, and is the resi- 
dence of many families of respectability, A part 
of the church is said to have been built by William 
of Wykeham, in the fourteenth century, and other 
parts are still more ancient. There is an Inde- 
pendent meeting honse, and a charity school for 
twenty-four children, 

Near the town are the remains of Titchfield 
House, in which Charles I. took refuge after hi 
eseape from Hampton Conrt, in 1647, built by the 
first earl of Southampton, on the site of a former 
Premonstrateusian abbey; but the mansion is 
now nearly dilapidated, the entrance gateway and 
the stables being the only extant remains, ‘Titeh- 
field gives the title of marquis to the Bentinck 
family. 

NUTICACA (LAKE OF), the largest and most. 
elevated of the $. American continent, is partly 
comprised in the Bolivian republic, and partly in 
that of Peru; being enclosed by the Cordillera: 
of the table Jund of Cuzco, and extending chietly 
between lat. 15° and 17° S,, and long. 69° and 
719 W., about 135 m. SE. Cuzco, Its outline is 
very irregular, being divided by a number of head- 
lands into a main body, of an oblong form, and 
three subsidiary portions. Its arca has been esti- 
mated at 4,000 sq, m., and its height above the 
ocean at 12.847 ft. It is said to be in many places 
nearly 500 ft. in depth. It conta 
mountainous islands, and from t 








































which signifies ‘the Leaden Mounts 
island is 3 leagues in length by 1 in width, and 
about lm. from the shore. It is mostly uneulti 
vated, but very fertile ; and on it tradition plac 
the first appearance of Manco Capac. (Geog. 
Journ, v.82.) The island was consequent)y held 
in great veneration: a temple was erected on it 
by the suecceding incas, in which a great deal of 
wealth is said to have been accumulated; and 
this, it is alleged. was thrown into the lake by the 
Indians, on the Spaniards becoming masters of 
the country. Myr, Pentland states that numerous 
Peruvian ruins are still found on the island. 

‘The lake of Titicaca receives several rivers, its 
only visible outlet being the Desaguadero, which 
flows S,, and is soon afterwards lost in the lake of 
‘Aulla Its waters, though not very potable, 
abound with fish ; and sudden squalls and storms 
render its navigation rather dangerous, ‘The low 
banks of the lake,’ says a traveller (Meyen, Reise 
um die Erde), ‘are lined with rashes, which are 
here of great utility, being employed for almost 
as many purposes as the bamboo in the E, The 
huts of the poor are made of rushes, as also mats 
for the floor, and bed covers, The boats used on 
the lake are also made of rushes twisted together 
the rudder and the mast only being of wood. 
‘These boats are frequently made with great taste 
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from the banks of the Iake, which, even in calm 


weather, is subject to a heavy swell, 3 
TIVERTON, a parl. aud mun, bor., town, and 
par. of England, co. Devon, hund, Tiverton, on 
the Exe, where it is joined by the Loman, 13 m, 
N. by E. Exeter, and 184 m, WSW. London, by 
Great Western railway. Pop. of bor. 10,447 in 
1861, Area of par., which is identical with the 
parl, bor., 20,000 acres, The town is situated 
partly on the tongne of land between, and partly 
on the opposite banks of, the two rivers, each of 
which is crossed by a stone bridge. It is nearly 
1m. in length, NE. to SW., by about 5 fur. in its 
greatest breadth: it consists chiefly of several 
tolerably broad and well-paved streets, running 
N, and’S. on both sides the Exe, und mostly 
joining Fore Street, the main thoroughfare, at 
tight angles, The more narrow lanes and streets 
are S. of Fore Street. Tiverton is watered by 
small streams from a branch of the Loman, called 
the Town leet, On an eminence between the 
rivers arc the remains of the castle. a conspicitous 
object, occupying about an acre of ground. ‘This 
fortress was erected in the reign of Sfephen, and 
alterwards came into the possession of the Cour- 
tenays, earls of Devon: in the civil wars it was 
garrisoned by the royalists, but after a short siege 
was taken by Fairfax, ‘The church, on an emi- 
nence near the castle, is reckoned the finest ecele- 
siastical edifice in the co., after Exeter cathedral, 
It has a tower 116 ft. in height, and is chiefly in 
the Perpendicular style, though there are some 
remains of an earlier date, and an enriched Nor- 
man doorway. he ceiling is coved, and has 
tracery and rich pendants; like many works of 
that time, the design is better than the execution, 
‘The church has some rich sereen-work, In the 
naye are some curious monumental inscriptions ; 
and the pulpit, which was probably made about 
the time of Charles [1., is ornamented with the 
arms of many Devonshire families painted in 
separate compartments, ‘he altar-piece is a rich 
painting of Peter delivered from prison. ‘There 
are 4 other churches and several meeting-houses, 
a spacious market-house built in 1830, a corn 
market, town-hall, bridewell, assembly and sub- 
ion reading-rooms, and a theatre. 
verton has numerous charities, A free gram- 
mar-school, in an ancient aud venerable stone 
edifice, founded and endowed by a rich clothier of 
the town, named Blundell, in 1604, has now an 
income of nearly 7002 a year. It furnishes in- 
struction for 150 boys, and sends 6 students to 
either of the universities, and 1 to Baliol College, 
Oxford; and it has 2 exhibitions of 302. a year 
each, besides other scholarships, Another free 
school was founded by R. Chilcott in 1611, and 
there are several minor schools of a similar kind, 
The almshouses for 9 poor men, founded by 
Greenway in 1529, have an income of nearly 
2007, and the market trust money distributed to 
the poor by the corporation amounts to 3364 a 
year. The aggregate income of the various cha- 
rities of Tiverton is estimated by the charity com- 
missioners at 2,6002 a year, The manufacture of 
lace employs from 1,200 to 1,500 people, The 
town was at one period famous for its baizes, 
serges, plain cloths, kerseys, and other woollen 
goods, and even as Jate as 1612 was regarded as 
the head manufacturing town in the W. of Eng- 
land ;. but its manufactures received a severe blow 
from a most destructive fire, which occurred on 
the 5th of August, 1612, from which it never fully 
/ recovered, and the iutreduetion of Norwich stuffs, 
in ‘the middle of the last century, completed its 
decline. At present the w 
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into 3 wards, and is governed by a mayor, 5 
aldermen, and 18 councillors, has a com- 
mission of the peace, and a court of record for 
civil actions to the amount of 1002. is held once a 
fortnight. A jail with 6 cells was built about 35 
years since. The Boundary Act made no change 
in the limits of the parl. and mun, bor., which, as 
already stated, are co-extensive with the par. 
Tiverton was incorporated by James I., who also 
conferred on it the privilege of sending 2 mems. 
to the H. of C., the right of election, down to the 
Reform Act, being vested in the corporation, con- 
sisting of 26 individuals. Reg, electors, 489 in 1865. 
Markets, Tuesday and Saturday, and a large cattle 
market on the 2nd Tuesday in each mo, Fairs, 
‘Tuesday after Whitsuntide, and Sept. 29. 
TIVOLI (an. Tibur), a town of Central Italy, 
comarca of Rome, on a stcep ridge, on the Teve- 
rone (an. Anio), 18 m, E. by N. Rome, Pop. 
6,980 in 1862, “In antiquity, ‘Tibur was to Rome 
what Richmond is to ondon; bat though in a 
magnificent and highly salubrious situation, the 
modern town is dirty and disagreeable, with nar- 
row, steep? and ill-paved streets, and inferior 
houses. It has a cathedral and some other churches, 
Tibur, or ‘Viveli, which is one of the most an- 
cient cities of Italy, derives its entire interest from 
the classical associations connected with its an- 
cient name, its scenery, and its remains of anti- 
quity, The ‘leverone, coming here to the edge 
of the cliffs that separate its valley from the Cam- 
pagna, is precipitated downwards in a series of 
cascades, the beauty of which has been admired 
from the age of Horace down to the present time. 
“Me nec tam patiens Lacedwmon, 
Nec tam Larisse percussit carnpus opime, 
Quim domus Albunca: resonantis, 
Et praceps Anio, et Tiburni lucus, eb nda, 
‘Mobilibus pomaria rivis.’ 
. Hor. lib, i. od. vii, v. 10. 
Tn modern times, the upper or principal fail 
was, ina great degrec, artificial, from the water 
having been precipitated over an embankment 
that had been formed to dam up the 
1826, however, one of those destructive floods 
that oceasionally occurred in antiquity (Dlin. 
Epist., lib, viii, 17), as well as in our own times, 
swept away the whole of this embankment, along 
with a church and some contiguous houses, so 
that the upper fall was nearly destroyed; at the 














same time that a branch of the river which ran ; 


through the town was dried up, But new chan- 
nels have been since cut, by which, we believe, the 
river has been again precipitated down a lofty 
fall. 

In the court-yard of an inn in the town, over- 
hanging one of the cascades, is the classical ruin 
of a temple, supposed to be cither that of the 
Sibylla Tiburtina, or of Vesta, constructed in the 
reign of Augustus. This beautiful structure is a 
rotunda, 22 ft. 11 in. in diameter, surrounded by 
an open portico of composite columns. ‘Though 
exposed to the weather, without any roof or 
covering, it is better preserved than might have 
been expected, ‘It derives,’ says Eustace (Clas- 
sical Tour, ii. 232), ‘much intrinsic merit from its 
size and proportions, but it is not architectural 
merit alone which gives it its principal interest, 
Placed on the verge of a rocky bank, it is sus- 
pended over the praceps Anio, and the domus 
resonantis of the Naiads; Augustus and Mexcenas, 
‘Virgil and Horace, have reposed under its columns; 
it has survived the empire, and even the language 
of its founders; and, after 1,800 years of storms 
and tempests, of revolutions and barbarism, it still 


exhibits its fair-proportioned forin to the eye of 
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admiration, . It may be worth mnentioning that an 
English nobleman, the late Earl of Bristol, ol 
tained permission from the authorities of Tivoli 
to take down and carry away this classical rain, 
with the view of setting it up again in his park in 
England, Luckily the desecration was prevented 
by the interference of the Papal government. 

Near this temple are the remains of another, 
now forming a portion of the church of St. George, 
and an inn in the town is supposed to occupy the 
site of the temple of Hercules, whence Augustus 
borrowed the treasure collected by the picty of 
ages. But, besides these, little remains of the 
ancient Tibur, But though its temples and its 
theatres have crumbled into dust, its orehards, its 
gardens, and its cool recesses, bloom and flourish 
in unfading beauty, ‘The declivities in its vi 
nity were anciently interspersed with splendid 
villas, the favourite residences of the refined and 
luxurious citizens of Rome. Among these may 
be enumerated the villas of Sallust, Maecenas, 
‘Tibullus, Varus, Atticus, Cassius, and Brutus, 
‘The existing remains of what is supposed to have 
been the villa of Mecenas sufficiently attest: its 
ancient magnificence ; but probably the modern 
Villa d Estense, erected in the immediate vicinity 
of the ruing, in the 16th century, by a Cardinal 
@Esté, exceeds in extent and grandeur that of 
the minister and favourite of the master of the 
Roman world. Horace, who has over and over 
again expressed his admiration of ‘Vibur, is sup- 
posed to have had a villa in its vicinity, and some 
ruins ina delightful situation are pointed out as 
those of his residence. But the probabilities are, 
that the poet was not really master of a Tiburtine 
villa, and that all his allusions to the gratifications 
he experienced in the groves and streams of 
Tibur— 
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may-be explained by his frequent visits to the 
villas of Macenas and his other friends, 

Such is the mutability of human affairs, that 
two convents, which raise their white towers above 
the dark green shade of the olive trees, are now 
the most striking structures in the neighbourhved 
of Tivoli; and monks loiter away their existence 
under the shades where Virgil and Horace ela- 
borated their immortal works. 

TOBAGO, one of the W. I, islands belonging 
to Great Britain; in lat. about 11° 15’ N,, and 
long. 60° 40’ W., 16 m, NE. ‘Trinidad, and 82 m. 
SE. Grenada, Area, 57,408 acres. Pop, 15,410 
in 1861. Theisland is 32 m, in length and 12 in 
breadth, on the N, extremity rugged and moun- 
tainous, and from the sea appears like a mass of 
dark abrupt precipices, Towards the S. and W, 
the ground descends into a succession of conical 
hills and ridges of no great elevation, which, as 
they approach the sea, terminate in broken plains 
and low lands. The E, district is also mountain- 
ons. The soil in the valleys is generally a rich 
dark mould, and is well watered by numerous 
streams and rivulets, Cultivation being for the 
most part confined to a portion of the low Jands 
near the sea on the §, side of the isl., the greater 
part of the interior is still in a state of nature, the 
high grounds covered with forests, the deep ravines 
choked up with vegetation, and the bottoms of 
the valleys, being very narrow and not possessing 
free drainage, generally of a wet marshy character. 
The climate and seasons here are much the same 
as at Trinidad, only more humid. In some of the 
lew sronnds excluded fram the inflnenee of the 
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breeze, the heat is described as being exceedingly 
oppressive, particularly at Scarborough, the cap., 
which lies at the foot of a hill on the S, side of the 
island. The troops enjoy the advantage of a more 
moderate temperature, being quartered in Fort 
King George, on the summit of the hill above 
Scarborough, where the heat is modified by a con- 
stant breeze, and the mean temp. of the year does 
not-exceed 79° Fah. The islaud is beyond the 
range of the hurricanes; though Grenada, at so 
short a distance, is as subject to them as the rest 
of the Antilles. 

Tobago produces almost every kind of plant 
that grows in the Antilles, besides many common 
to the adjacent parts of 8, America, It was for- 
merly supposed to have given its name to the 
narcotic plant tobacco, now so widely diffiased ; 
but Humboldt has shown that there is no founcda- 
tion whatever for this opinion, and that tobacco is 
a word of Mexican origin. (Nouvelle Espagne, 
iii. 60, 2d ed.) Indian and Guinea corn, pease, 
beans, figs, pine-apples, and all kinds of tropical 
fruits, are grown, as well as potatoes, yams, car- 
rots, turnips, onions, and manioe. Horses, cows, 
asses, sheep, and deer, probably introduced by the 
Dutch, have multiplied greatly, and wild hogs are 
very abundant, 

‘Phe total value of the imports and exports, in 
each of the years 1856-63, was as follows :— 
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The great bulk of the exports consists of sugar, 
rum, and molasses, 

‘Lobago has its governor, council of 9 mems., 
and house of assembly of 16 rnems,, whose powers 
are similar to those of Jamaica. It is divided 
into 7 pars, The total public revenue, in 1863, 
amounted to 8,278, and the expenditure to 

12 The sum awarded by governmen 
835, for the manumission of slaves in 
amounted to 234,064/. 

This island, which was discovered by Columbus 
in 1498, was colonised first by the Dutch, and next 
by the Courlanders, It was ceded to Great 
Britain by France in 1763, but was retaken by 
the I'rench in 1781, who retained possession of 
the island till 1793, since which it has belonged to 
England. 

TOBOLSK, a government of Asiatic Russia, 
comprising a large portion of the basin of the 
great river Obi, or the country between the 50th 
and 73rd degrees of N. lat., and the 60th and 80th 
of E. long., having E. the gov. Yeniseisk, S, that 
of Tomsk and the Kirghiz territ., W. the guys. of 
Orenburg, Perm, and Archangel, and N. the sea 
of Kara and Gulf of Obi, The area may amount 
to from 900,000 to 1,000,000 sq. m.; and the pop., 
in 1858, was estimated at 800,000. Except on its 
S. and W. frontiers, it is almost everywhere 
level, or but a slightly waiving plain, though 
varying greatly in poiut of fertility, From lat. 
58° or 609 to lat. 65° or 66°, the country is gene- 
rally occupied by vast forests of fir and birch; 
from the woody Tegion N, to the Arctic Ocean, 
the country, a low plain called the Tundra, is the 
most sterile imaginable, consisting of all but 
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and there with some stunted shrubs, and occupied 
by only a few Ostiak tribes, who subsist chiefly by 
fishing, and the chase of fur-bearing animals, 
Such is the severity of the climate, that this por~ 
tion is usually covered with ice and snow for 
about 9 months of the year; and, during the other 
months, ice is always found at a little distance 
below the surface, Immediately to the S, of 
the woody region, or between latitude 60° on 
the N, and 54° on the S., is the agricultural 
portion of the government, including exten- 
sive tracts watered by the Irtish, a part of the 
Ishim, and the Tobol. ‘Though not generally 
fertile, this district comprises some very produc- 
tive tracts, and it has a considerable number of 
towns, though few of them are of any great size. 
Even in this part of the government, the climate 
is very severe ; for, though the summer heats are 
sometimes oppressive, they are but of short dura- 
tion, and the winters are long and excessively 
cold. Rye, oats, barley, and buckwheat are the 
principal crops. Between the agricultural district 
and the mountains separating the government 
from the country of the Kirghizes is the very ex- 
tensive tract called the Steppe of Ishim, from its 
being in part traversed by that river and its afflu- 
ents. Except along the river banks, it is mostly 
sterile ; anc in extensive tracts the soil is covered 
with a salt efflorescence. | 

Tron and copper are extensively raised in various 
parts of the Oural chain, and gold and silver are 
produced both there and in the Altai. At Cathe~ 
rinenburg, Kolyvan, and Barnaoul are extensive 
forges, and soap and tallow-works, tanneries, and. 
mat-manufactories are found in different parts; 
tnt the commerce of the government is of more 
importance than its manufacturing industry, 
Exeept the clergy, aud persons in the government. 
employment, all the inhabs. are more or less en- 
gaged in traffic, exchanging their sable and other 
furs, cattle, cassia, fresh and dried fish, and game, 
with the Russian traders for corn, flour, and hard- 
ware. The merchants of Tobolsk, Toumen, and 
the principal towns in the S. and W., send every 
sumucr boats laden with flour and other provi- 

‘ions, by way of the [rtish and Obi, to Berezov, 
the other small towns in the N., which return 
with eargoes of fish, and with valuable furs, pro- 
cured from the Ostiaks and other tribes, These 
furs are afterwards partly sent, with soap, tallow, 
and hides, to the fair at Nijni Novgorod; partly 
to the Kirghiz, to be bartered for horses, cattle, 
and cotton goods, obtained through Bokhara ; and 
partly to Kiachta, on the Chinese frontier, where 
they are exchanged for tea, silk fabrics, and other 
inese products. The government, in common 
with the rest of Siberia, lics under the greatest 
disadvantages with respect to water communica- 
tion; the frozen shores of its N. coast are inacees- 
sible for the purposes of trade; and its rivers, 
though equal’ in magnitude to any belonging to 
the Asiatic continent, are covered with ice for the 
greater portion of the year. The chief mode of 
travelling and conveying goods throughout a 
great portion of the government is, as in the 
N, part of Europe, in sledges drawn by dogs or 
reindeer, 

Travellers agree in representing the Tartar vil- 
lages in the agricultural part of the government 
as neat, clean, and comfortable. ‘The houses con- 
sist in general of one or two tooms, Near the 
hearth is an iron kettle, and at one end of the 
apartment a bench covered with mats or skins: on 
this all the family sit by day, and sleep by night, 
‘The walls are of wood and moss—a layer of moss 
between every 2 beams. <A square hoje is cut out 
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piece of ice is often put in: 2 or 8 pieces will Iast 
the whole winter, They use no stoves, and have 
neither chairs nor stools, The furniture consists 
of a few earthenware utensils, and a set of tea- 
table appendages, ‘I'he women never eat or drink 
till the men have done, and then seldom in their 
presance. Owing to the thinness of the pop., and 
the immense distances between the different 
towns, education is very little diffused, and besides 
the schools in the cap. there are hardly a dozen in 
the rest of the government, Exccpt Tobolsk, the 
cap., and Toumen, there are no towns worth 
notice. 

ToROIsK, a city of Asiatic Russia, the eap.of 
W. Siberia, and of the gov. of its own name, on 
the Irtish, close to its junction with the Tobol; 
Jat. 58° 11’ 42” NL, long, 68° 6’ 15” E, 
16,240 in 1858, The town proper is built princi- 
pally on the flat summit of a Jull commanding an 
extensive view, and is stwrounded by a strong 
brick wall with square towers and bastions. When 
approached from the W. it has a remarkably fine 
appearance : it contains some good and solid 
buildings, most of the government offices, and the 
residences of the Russian and German’ settlers, 
heing within the walls. Along the banks of the 
river are suburbs, inclosed by a ditch and palisade, 
and inhabited mostly by Tartars. The streets, 
which cross each other at right angles, are mostly 
paved with wood, Among its public edifices the 
most remarkable are the cathedral, in the Byzan- 
tine style of architecture, with 5 cupolas, the 
archbishop’s and governor’s palaces, a monastery, 
and a large hospital, The climate in winter is very 
severe, 80 much so as sometimes to freeze mercury : 
but the dress and houses of the inhabs. being 
filted to resist its influence, it is not so disagrec- 
able as might be supposed. ‘Phe rivers fi 
inexhaustible suppl of fish, and provi fur, 
and game of all kinds are cheap and abundant; 
and shops, theatres, and places of public z 
ment are numerous. Being on the grea 
from Russia to China, it is well supplied with most 
European and Chinese goods: and French wines, 
English porter, and books of all kinds are to be 
met with, Dobell (Travels in Siberia) says, ‘the 
society of Tobolsk may fairly stand a comparison 
with that of some of the best provincial towns in 

tussia,’ Among the inhabs. are many descendants 
of the Swedish officers, sent thither after the bactle 
of Pultowa, to whom ‘Tobolsk is mainly indebted 
for its superior civilisation. 

The city, which was founded in 1587, is the 
residence of the governor-general of W. Siberia, 
comprising the govs. of Tobolsk and ‘Tomsk: it 
has two ecclesiasti and several Lancastrian 
schools, and various charitable institutions, No 
convicts or malefgctors are sent thither from Euro- 
pean Russia, although persons banished to Siberia 
tor political offences are sometimes permiited to 
reside in Tobolsk, 

TOCAT (an, Berisa), a town of Turkey in Asia 
Minor, pach. Sivas, on the Tosamlu, near its eon- 
fluence with the Jezil Irmak (an, Zris). on the 
military road from Samsoon to Kharpost, 35m. 
SSE, Amasia, and 55 m. NNW ‘as; lat, 40° 7° 
N,, long 36° 30K, Tocat would appear to have 
latterly declined rapidly in pop. and importance, 
‘Tournefort, by whom it was visited in the early 
part of last century, says it was then much larger 
than Erzeroom ; and he estimated its pop. at 
20,000 Turkish families, with 4,000 Armenian, and 
300 or 400 Greek do,, which on the most moderate 
hypothesis, would make an aggregate of above 
120,000 inhabs. The pop, was estimated by Kin- 
ets oe et as a A 
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then reduced to a pop. of 6,730 families (between 
35,000 and 40,000 individuals), of which 5,000 
were Turkish, 1,500 Armenian, 30 Rom, Cath.,50 
Jewish, and 150 Greek. The position of the town 
is striking and singular, being built partly at the 
bottom, but principally on the declivities of two 
steep hills, on the side of the narrow valley in 
which it is situated. The greater number of the 
houses, which are mostly of wood, hare two 
stories ; the streets are well paved, and the springs 
rising on the hills on which the town is built arc 
30 numerous, that each honse has its peculiar 
fountain. Owing to its situation, the climate at 
certain seasons is oppressively hot ; and it is then, 
also, apt to be unbealthy, With the exception 
of the mosques, Armenian churches, and khans, 
it does not appear to have any building of von- 
sequence, 

The valley, for about 8 m, above the town, is 
occupied by gardens and vineyards, 

TODMORDEN, a market town and chapelry of 
England, partly in the par. of Rochdale, co, Lan- 
caster, and partly in that of Halifax, co. York, 17 

‘NE, Manchester, Pop. of town, 11,797 in 
1861. The inhabs. are principally employed in 
the manufacture of fustian, dimity, velveteen, and 
other cotton goods, with woollen fabrics similar to 
those manufactured at Halifax and Rochdale, 
‘The Rochdale canal, which passes by ‘Todmorden, 
has greatly promoted its prosperity, which has 
increased rapidly within the last 20 years, 

'TOKAY, a town of Hungary, co, Zemplin, at 
the confluence of the Bodrog’ with the Theiss, 
113 m, NE, by E, Pesth, on the railway from 
Pesth to Kaschau. Pop. 4,138 in 1857, The 
town has a cathedral, a Lutheran, a Reformed, 
and a United Greek church, a convent of Piarists, 
and one of Capuchins, and was formerly defended 
a castle demolished in 1705, ‘okay derives 
its celebrity from its being the entrepat for the 
sale of the famous sweet. wine of the same name, 
made in the hilly tract called the Hegallya, or 
submontine district, extending 25 or 30m) NW. 
from the town, The Tokay is produced by allow: 
ing the grapes to become dead-ripe; the finest 
quality, or essence, being that which flows from 
the grapes before they are trodden by the mere 
pressure of their own weight; the next quality 
(ausbrich), is that which is obtained by treading 
the grapes, with the addition of a certain quantity 
of must, or juice derived from common grapes 3 
the third and lowest quality (masias) is that which 
is obtained by the application of a greater degree 
of pressure to the grapes, and the addition of a 
still larger quantity of must, When new, Tokay 
wines are of a brownish yellow muddy’ colour, 
which, when very old, changes to a greenish tint. 
‘The wine made in favourable seasons will keep 
for almost any length of time, and continues to 
improve with age. The best qualities are ex- 
tremely rich and luscious, but cloying ; and, unless 
very old, too sweet for palates accustomed to 
austercr wines, The finest and oldest: varicties of 
Tokay fetch immense prices. The best qualities 
are usually bought up for the imperial cellars; 
small quantities being sent as most acceptable 
presents to foreign princes and distinguished in- 
dividuals, 

TOLEDO (an, Toletum), a celebrated city of 
Spain, formerly its metropolis, in New Castile, 
cap. prov. of its own name, on the Tagus, 38'm. 
SSW. Madrid, on a branch line of ailway 
from Madrid to Alicante. Pop. 17, in 1887, 
‘The city stands on a rocky hill, nearly encircled 
by the river, and encompassed by a wall fanked 
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with narrow, steep, and badly paved streets. But, | 
with the exception of Granada, its situation is the 
most striking of any town in Spain. Its fine, 
irregular line of buildings covers the summit and 
upper part of the hill, behind which, as approached 
from Madrid, the dark range of the Toledo moun- 
tains forms a majestic background. Besides the 
numerous towers of its convents, churches, and 
stupendous cathedral—the metropolitan church of 
Spain—the outline is broken by other buildings 
oh a more grotesque or more massive form; while, 
here and there, the still greater irregularity of the 
outline points to: ages too remote to have left to 
modern times any other legacy than their ruins, 

Down to the recent changes by whi the} 
Spanish ecclesiastics were stripped of the greater 
portion of their wealth, the revenues of the arch- 
bishop and clergy of ‘Toledo were immense; and 
the pop. of the city consisted principally of priests 
and friars, and their dependants. ‘Phe cathedral, | 
founded in 587, is in the same style as those of 
Seville, Burgos, Milan, Siena, and Bologna, Tt. 
is internally 384 ft. in length, 191 in breadth, and 
107 in height, It has a tower and spire, but the 
Jatter is in the style of the Flemish and German 
spires, a heap of blue turrets piled one upon | 
another, ‘Fhe roof is sustained by 85 colun 
which divide the church into five aisles, ‘The; 
columns that run along the aisles are 45 ft. in cire, 
There are 68 painted windows, and surrounding 
the choir and the high altar are 156 marble and 
porphyry pillars, Its interior is elegantly, as well 
as magnificently adorned, The choir is covered 
with carvings representing the conquest of Gra- 
nada, executed by Berruguete, a pupil of Michacl 
Angelo, and Philip de Borgona; and among the 
pantings are works by Rubens, Titian, Domenico 
Greco, Vandyke, Guido, E, Caxes, Vincente Car- 
ducho, Bassano, and other masters of the first 
celebrity, The ceiling of the sacristy is painted 
in fresco, by L. Giordano, and has a picture of the 
Assumption, by Carlo Maratti. ‘he pope and the 
king of Spain are always canons of this cathedral ; 
atid the revenue of its archbishop ouce amounted 
it is believed, to little less than 100,000/. a year. 
The gold, silver, and jewels, the plunder of Mexico 
and Peru, preserved in the ehureh, mostly excaped | 
falling into the hands of the French, ‘The arch: 
bishop carried away the more valuable articles to 
Cadiz, those that remained in their places being 
redeemed for the comparatively trifling amount of 
90 arrobas, or 2,250 lbs., of silver, 

The aleazar, once the residence of the Moorish, 
and afterwards of the Castilian sovereigns, is the 
other principal edifice in the city. It is a noble 
pile of 3 stories, surmounted by a balustrade, and 
forming a square of 256 ft. It is built chielly in 
the Corinthian and Composite orders, of the dark 
stone with which the Escurial is built, The N. 
and §, fronts were erected in the timeof Charles V., 
the former by Covarrabias and Vergara, and the 
Jatter by Juan de Herrera. When Toledo ceased 
to be the metropolis of Spain, the aleazar was 
converted into a workhouse, and it was subse- 
quently employed for a silk manufactory, estab- 
lished by the archbishop; but it is now untenantedl, 
and utterly neglected. Besides the cathedral, ; 
there are numerous churches, monasteries, nun- 
neties, and other religious buildings. Few, how- 
ever, of these are worth notice, The Franciscan 
convent is a fine edilicé, and has a church built 
in the time of Ferdinand and Isabella, The late 
Abp. Lorenzano established a lunatic hospital at 
‘Toledo; built the modern edifice for the uni- 
versity, which in 1830 had more than 700 students, 
principally in jurisprucence; and founded a college 
tor girls, each of whom is dowried, provided they | 
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do not go into a convent afterwards, There are 
several other colleges, numerous hospitals and 
asylums, a handsome town-hall, two bridges over 
the Tagus, one originally a Roman work, bearing 
a Roman inseription, and terminated on one side 
by an arch with Corinthian columns; and a mint, 
supposed to date from the time of the Rongana, 
‘There are a few pleasant promenades around the 
city, but the only public lounge in Toledo is the 
Plaza Real. But this square is half monopolised 
with blacksmiths’ shops; and all the others are 
small, mean, and principally useful as market- 
places. The houses are mostly floored with 
brick, and are consequently dusty ; and the Roman 
aqueducts being destroyed, water is sold about the 
streets, carried in small barrels on asses’ backs, 
Phere is no public place of diversion of any kind: 
formerly there was a theatre, but it was suppressed. 
by a royal order obtained through the head of the 
university. Nowhere are Spanish customs seen 
more pure than in Toledo, and nowhere is the 
monotony of the fertulia more striking. ‘The solo 
amusements are talking, or playing basto for a 
very low stake; and after a glass of agua fresca, 
the party separates. In Toledo, a certain circle 

rees to form a tertulia; one house is selected 





8, i where it is to be held, and the same individuals 


assemble at the same house, and at the same hour, 
every day throughout the year, No admixture 
of foreign, or even of modern, innovation is to 
be sven in Toledo. Men of all ranks wear the 
cloak; and the small round high-crowned Spanish 
hat is worn, not only by the peasantry, but uni-~ 
versally by persons of all classes. ‘Arnon, the 
women no colours are to be seen; black is the 
universal dress, and scarcely any one enters a 
chureh unveiled. 

Toledo has, rom a remote period, been famous 
for its manufacture of sword blades. The royal 
sword manufactory, which is of great extent, and 
about 2 m, from the city, is close to the river, 
which turns its machinery. It once employed 
many hundred hands, but the number has greatly 
decreased in recent times. In 1860, about 50 
en were employed, who finished about 8,000 
swords a year, They work by the piece, and 
ke usnaily about 100 reals (20s,) per week; 
some of the most industrious 24 reals more. The 
art of tempering the stcel had, for some time, de- 
clined, but it has since revived, ‘The flexibility 
and temper of the blades,’ says a traveller, ‘ are 
surprising: there are two trials which each blade 
must undergo before it is pronounced sound; the 
trial of flexibility, and the trial of temper. In 
the former; it is thrust against a plate on the 
wail and bent into an arc, at least three parts of a 
circle. In the second, it is struck edgeways upon 
a Jeaden table, with the whole force which can be 
given by a powerful man, holding it with both 
hands. ‘The blades are polished upon a wheel of 
walnut wood. In addition to its sword manu~ 
factory, Toledo fabricates church ornaments, a 
few woollens for hospital use, with paper, guitar 
strings, and coarse glass, and has some dyeing 
and falling works. 

The origin of Toledo is lost. in obscurity, After 
having belonged to the Carthaginians it became 
altoman colony, Few traces of Roman edifices, 
however, exist, except part of an amphitheatre, 
and some scattered remains of the Roman walls. 
In 467 it was taken by the Goths, and becama 
the cap. of their kingdom in Spain, till taken by 
the Moors in 714, Alphonso VI. and Rodrigo 
Diaz expelled the latter from Toledo in 1084; 
and, notwithstanding three vigorous sieges in the 
succeeding century, it has remained in the bands 
of the Spaniards ever since, Its decay dates from 
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the removal of the court to Madrid, under 
Philip Il, The celebrated Cardinal de Ximeves, 
regent of Spain during the minority of Charles V., 
was, fora lengthened period, archbishop of Toledo. 
TOLOSA (an. Jturisa), a town of Spain, in 
Biscay, prov, Guipuscoa, of which it is the cap., 
 Oria and Arajes, 13 m. S. by W. St. Sebas- 

tia, Pop. 7,639 in 1857, The town is placed in 
a narrow defile, surrounded by a pentagonal wall, 


TOPSHAM 


than one-fourth part of its houses are inns, and 
nearly all the rest are lodging-houses, The town 
is neat, and has been improved of late ‘years by 
the addition of foot-pavements in the streets, and 
itis well lighted at night; but it has no buildings 
worthy’ of notice, except such as are connected 
with the baths. The principal baths are dis- 
tributed in four distinct buildings; the Steinbad, 
Fiirstenbader, Firstliclhe-Frauenzimmerbad, and 


flanked with towers, ana entered by several gates. | the Hermhaus, or mansion of Prince Clary, the 


It is handsome, and well built; the streets, which | proprietor of the town, 
are cleaa, and lighted } 


are furnished with footways, 
at night; and it is tolerably well supplicd with 
water. Here are 2 parish’ churches, both fine 
buildings, 2 convents, a hospital, prison, post- 
house, a stone bridge across either river, with 
manufactures of arms, copper and earthen wares, 
woollen cloths, paper, hats, and leather, three- 
fourths of its inhabitants being artisans, Tolosa 
is one of the 18 indep. Lowus in which the provin- 
cial assembly of Guipuscoa is held, one of the 4 
alternately the seat of the high judieial court of 
the prov., and the place in which the provincial 
archives and military stores are kept. 

TTOMSK, a town of Asiatic Russia, cap. of the 
gov. of same name, on the Tom, a tributary of 
the Obi, {. by $. Tubolsk. Lat, 56° 29’ 6” 
“E, Pop. 9,420 in 1858, The 
town has several workhouses for exiles; coarse 
cloth, leather, and soap manufactories; barracks, 
public magazines, military and other hospitals; 
an orphan houge, and a dispensary. ‘There are a 
number of handsome houses, but the town is 
irregularly built, except the part that oceupies a 
Mil overlooking the river ‘fom and the country 
round, [ts principal buildings are the cathedral 
and another church, the tribunals, treasury (in 
which are the magazines of furs collected as 
tribute), and two conyents, The inhabs, earry 
on a brisk trade with the Calmucks and Ostiaks, 
in cattle and furs; and the town is an emporium 
for distilled spirits and Chinese goods, Lt was 
founded in 160-4, 

The government of which Tomsk is the cap. is, 
with that of Tobolsk, under the authority of the 
governor-general of W. Sibe: Since 1838, it 
has comprised a portion of the former goverument 
of Omsk, and is supposed to have from 1,000,000 
to 1,100,000 inhabs. About 1,400 poods of gold 
are annually obtained from the different gold 
washings in this government. In its general 
features it is very similar to the more southerly 
parts of the zoyerments of Tobolsk and Yeniseisk. 

TONNEINS, a town of France, dép. Lot-et- 
Garonne, cap. cant., on the Garonne, 26 m, NW. 
Agen, on the railway from Agen to Bordeaus. 
Pop. 7,947 in 1861, ‘Tonneins is one of the best 
situated and most active towns in the dép,, having 
aconsiderable trade in cordage, hemp, and dried 
fruits, and a royal tobacco factory. It is clean 
and well built, and communicates with the op- 
posite bank of the river by a new suspension 
bridge. The esplanade, a guod square, ou the 
site of an old castle destroyed in the religious 
wars; the town-hall, a neat theatre, and some 
public baths, are worthy notice. 

TOPLITZ (or Toeplitz), a town and watering- 
place of Bohemia, circ. Leitmeritz, and, next to 
Carlsbad, the most popular place of resort of its 
kind in Germany. It is pleasantly situated on 
the Saubach, a small stream in a valley between 
the Erzgebirge and Mittlegebirge mountains, 47 
m. NW, Prague, on a short branch line of the 
railway from Prague to Dresden. [ts resident 
pop, amounts to lictle more than 2,700; but in 


the leight of the season, in July and August, 


















































All these are in the 
Buade platz, or bath square. The Steinbad in- 
cludes three baths, for the gratuitous use of the 
public; one for the men, a second for the wives 
and daughters of citizens, and the third for the 
female peasantry: the first and last are under- 
ground, and vaulted over, and may be compared 
to large inundated cellars. In the same house 
are some very comfortable private baths, supplied 
directly from the source, The Furstenbad and 
Frauenzimmerbad comprise a number of superior 
private baths; the first for gentlemen, and the 
second for ladies, In the Herrnhaus, the usual 
residence of the King of Prussia, when at Téplitz, 
there are many bathing apartments fitted up with 
great clegance ; and attached to this mansion are 
some extensive and beautiful gardens, always 
open to the public, and a theatre, ‘The baths in 
the Girdlerhaus also in the Baade-nlatz, the Jews" 
baths and others are supplied from the main 
springs. Without the town, and in the neigh- 
bouring hamlet of Schénau, are many baths of 
a lower temperature than in the town, In all 
there are about 90 private baths, which are in 
such constant requisition when Toplitz is full, 
that, by a strict regulation, no person is allowed. 
the use of a bath and dressing-room for more than 
an hour at a time, for which from 10 to 20 
kreutzers are usually paid, ‘The springs are 
saline, with a dash of iron; the hottest, or Gaupt- 
guelle, has a temperature of about 122 Kahr, It 
emery. pm a porphyry rock, and so abuudantly 
that its supply, per hour, has been estimated at 
0 cubic feet of water. The waters* of 
are particularly esteemed in gout, and 
tie affections, and diseases of the joints, 
requiring tonic treatment, ‘The invalids of the 
Prussian, Russian, and Austrian armics are often 
sent here, and lodged in appropriate buildings. 
Of late years a pump-room has been established 
in the gardens of Prince Clary, 

‘The hotels and lodging-houses are good and 
cheap. Dr, Granville, ‘Spas of Germany,’ says, 
“The living at ‘fplitz is, beyond comparison, 
cheaper than in any other watering-place I have 
visited. A dinuer at a table @’hdte without wine 
will cost about 1s, 3d, Apartments may be hired 
at one of the best hotels, consisting of a bed-room 
and sitting-room, for not quite a guinea a week.’ 
Bathing is the chief occupation of the morning. 
‘The dinner hour is one or two o'clock; the after- 
novu is commonly spent in excursions; the even- 
ing in the theatre or the salons; but, ¢ except on 
ball nights, and on the occasion of some great 
concert, the town is buried in dead silence by ten. 
o'clock.’ Public gaming is not allowed; but it is 
alleged that gambling is, notwithstanding, ex- 
teusively carried on, ‘Téplitz was the seat of a 
diplomatic congress in 1813, and again in 1835 

TOPSHAM, a market town and par, of Eng- 
land, co, Devon, hund. Wonford, on the Exe, 
where it is joined by the Clyst, 4m, SE. Exeter, 
of which it may be considered the port. Area of 
par. 1,740 acres, Pop. of par. 3,503 in 1861. ‘The 
town consists of several good streets; the Strand, 
in particular, at its §, extremity, has many re- 
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eminence overlooking the river. The living, a 
perpet. curacy, worth 2272. a year, is in the gift 
of the dean and chapter of Exeter. The chief 
business of the town is ship-building, and most of 
the inhabs. are connected with shipping. The 
quay, which was originally constructed” in the 
14th century, is spacious and convenient; but 
from the corporation of Exeter (to which it 
belongs) neglecting to clean the channel of the 
river, vessels drawing more than 9 or 9} ft, are 
unable to come up to it. An active coasting 
trale is, however, carried on from Topsham. 
Markets on Saturdays: fair, first Wednesday in 
August. 

TORBAY, a spacious bay of the English Chan- 
nel, on the SE. coast of Devonshire. “It is of a 
semicircular shape, opening to the E., and nearly 
4m, across from Lerquay or Rob’s Nose its N, to 
Berry Point its S, boundary. Its shores at its 
mouth are on both sides formed by ramparts of 
rock, but between these, in the centre, at the 
bottom of the bay, the ground forms.a vale, gently 
declining to the water's edge, Ships anchor all 
over the bay in 6, 7, 8, and 9 fathoms water. 
‘Phe ground is strong clay, and holds remarkably 
well, This spacious basin has frequently afforded 
shelter to the fiects of England, is celebrated 
in history as the place where William II. landed 
on the th of November, 1688, 

TORGAU, a town of Prussia, reg. Merseburg, 












cap. cire, ‘Torgau; on the , 66 m. SSW. 
Berlin. Pop. 7. in 1861, The town is strongly 





fortified, is the seat of the principal courts for its 
circle; and has manufactures of woollen cloths 
and hosi ith some trade in corn and timber. 

The v y of Torgau has been the scene of 
several conflicts, Of these, the most important 
took place on the 23d of November, 1760, when 
the Prussians, under Frederick the Great, forced, 
after a desperate resistance, the intrenched camp 
of the Austrian army, under Marshal Daun, and 
gained a decisive victory, 

TORNEA, a town of the Russian dom,, NW. 
frontier of the grand duchy of Finland, on a 











peninsula in the river ‘Tornea, where it falls into ! 
i 5° 50" 40" N., long. 242! 


the Gulf of Bothnia, lat, 
12/15" E, Pop, 930 in 1858, The town 
was built by the Swedes, in 1602, consists of two 
principal streets of wooden houses. It has a con- 
siderable trade in the exportation of stock-fish, 
rein-deer, skins, furs, iron, planks, tar, butter, 
and pickled salmon. 
though less so, perhaps, than might be expected 
from its high latitude, In June the sun is visible 
at midnight above the horizon. 

Tornea is celebrated in the history of science 
for the visit made to it in 1736, by the French 
academicians Maupertuis, Clairaut, Monnicr, and 
Camus, accompanied by the Swedish astronomer 
Celsius, with a view to the determination of the 
exact figure of the earth, The operations do not, 
however, appear to have been conducted with 
sufficient accuracy ; and there is a discrepancy of 
about 200 toises between the lengih of the degree 
as determined by the academicians and that mea- 
sured by the Swedish astronomer Svanberg, in 
1801, “This town, along with the grand duchy 
of Finland, was ceded to Russia by Sweden, by 
the treaty of Frederickshausen, in 1809, 

TORO, a town of Spain, in Leon, prov. Zamora, 
cap. intend.; on a hill, at the foot of which runs 
the Douro, 32m, NNE. Salamanca, Pop. 8,684 
in 1857. The town is enclosed by old and dila- 
pidated walls, and entered by six gates, The 
streets, though broad, and on a declivity, are 
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‘The climate is very severe, | 
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13 convents, with 3 hospitals, a ruined aleazary 
or Moorish castle, and a palace belonging to the 
dukes of Berwick, barracks, and a prison. The 
inhabs. are principally occupied in the growing 
and trading in wine, but they have also manu- 
factures of coarse woollen and linen cloths, brandy, 
and leather, ry 

Toro is of great antiquity. Tt is famous in 
history for the victory obtained in its vicinity 
in 1476, by Don Ferdinand of Aragon, over 
Alphonso V. of Portugal, and for the collection * 
of laws framed in’ 1509, and inserted in the Spa- 
nish statutes under the name of Leyes de Toro, 

TORONTO, formerly York, a town of Upper 
Canada, of which it is the cap., on the N, shore of 
Lake Ontario, towards its W. extremity, in lat. 
43° 32’ N., Jong. 79° 20° W, Pop. 48,340 in 1861, 
‘Toronto was founded by Governor Simcoe in 1794, 
and was burnt by the Americans in 1813. {n 
1831 it had only about 4,000 inhabs,, its sub- 
sequent progress having been more rapid than 
that of any other town in Canada. It is now a 
handsome town, with spacious streets crossing 
each other at right angles, many of its buildings 
being of brick, to which timber is gradually giving 
place, The public edifices are well adapted to 
their purposes, Among the most imposing of the 
latter are the new courts of law, the offices for the 
legislature, the R. Cath, cathedral, St. George's 
Church, the lunatic asylum, and the college. The 
garrison is stationed about 1m, W. of the town, 
where the entrance to the harbour is guarded by 
a battery and two block-houses. ‘Toronto harbour, 

’, is formed by a long and narrow peninsula, 
ing out to the SW, for about 6 m, and 
terminating in Gibraltar Point, on which a light- 
house has been erected. The bay is nearly cir- 
cular, and about 14 m. across; it has a consider- 
able depth of water, and affords extensive and 
safe anchoring ground, 

Kingston, at the other extremity of Lake On- 
tario, on its N. shore, about 140 m. ENE, Toronto, 
was the former cap, of Upper Canada, and though 
less central has been considered by many as more 
eligible than ‘Toronto for this distinetion, It has 
excellent harbour, where ships of the line may 
| Jie close to the shore; and is also the site of the 
| principal naval dockyard in the colony, It covers 

2 considerable extent of ground, and many of its 
houses are of stone, It has the finest public 
building in Canada. It is of stone, and cost 90,000 
doll. ; it inchides a town hall, offices for the corpo- 
ration, and the post office, Kingston is the prin- 
cipal entrepot of the trade between the Upper and 
Lower prov. 

TOROPETZ, a town of European Russia, gov. 
Pskof, on the Toropa, 245 m. $, Petersburg. Fp. 
8,190 in 1858. The town is entirely surrounded 
by lakes and rivulets, and communicates by the 
Toropa with Riga, which renders it a place of some 
trade, It has 13 churches, including a cathedral, 
and 2 convents. A few of its houses are of brick 
or stone, but the major part are of wood, the streets 
also being paved with planks, On an island in 
the Toropa is a dilapidated fort. 

‘This town, under the name of Krivitch, is men- 
tioned as early as the introduction of Christianity 
by Vladimir, about 990. It was the cap. of a re- 
public, which lasted through the whole of the 12th 
century, but which in the 13th became subject to 
hereditary princes. ‘Towards the end of the 15th 
century it belonged to the Poles, but it was retaken 
by the Russians in 1500, 

TORRINGTON, a mun. bor., town, and par. of 
England, eo. Devon, hund, Fremington, partly oft 
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SSE. Bideford, and 30 m, NW. Exeter. Area of 
par, 3,640 acres, Pop. of bor, 3,298 in 1861. The 
town consists principally of two parallel lines of 
thoronghfares, nearly 1 ™ in length, connected 
by several short streets. The par. church, which 
had been mostly blown up by an explosion of 
gunpowder in the civil wars, was rebuilt in 1651; 
and, in 1830, a new tower and octagonal spire were 
erected. ‘The living, a perpet, curacy, worth 162. 
a year, is in the gift of Christchurch Coll, Oxford. 
I¢ has a market-place surrounded by goud houses, 
aneat town-hall, places of worship for Baptists, 
Independents, Wesleyans; almshouses, a charity 
or blue coat school for 82 boys, and various minor 
charities, Near the town is Stevenston, the seat 
of Lord Rolle, who cut a canal in 1823, which 
skirts the hamlet of Taddiport, on the opposite 
side of the Torridge, At this hamlet is a hospital 
for the poor of the pars. of both Great and Little 
Torrington. A bowling-green now occupies the 
site of a castle erected on an eminence $, of the 
town in the 14th century. ‘The chief occupation 
of the industrious classes is the manufacture of 
gloves, which is not confined to the town, but 
gives employment to many families of the sur- 
rounding district, 

‘Lorrington appears to have been first chartered 
by Philip and Mary: it is now governed by a 
mayor and 3 aldermen, and 12 councillors, who 
hold petty sessions every three weeks. Other 
courts formerly held have gone into disuse, Tor- 
rington:sent mems, to the H. of C. down to the 
reign of Henry VII., when it appears to have lost 
or relinquished the privilege, At the restoration, 
the earldom of Torrington was conferred on Gen, 
Monk, and it now gives the title of viscount to 
the Byng family. 

TORSHER, or TORJOK, a town of F 
Russia, gov. Tver, cap, distr, on the TD 
m, NW. Moscow. Pop. 16,120 in 1538, G 
town was nearly burnt down in 1767, since which 
ithas been rebuilt with considerable regularity and 
with rather wide streets ; and thongh its h 
still generally of wood, its public build 
mostly of stone; the latter includes a cathedral 
and 20 other churches, 2 convents, « government. 
house, normal school, and orphan asylum. 1 
famous for a holy spring, which attracts pilgrims 
from all directions, Being on the high road trom 
Petersburg to Moscow, it is a place of considerable 
name, and has three large annual fairs, Its prin- 
cipal manufacture is that of saffron, or coloured 
and prepared liussia leather. A large traftie is 
carried on in shoes, gloves, and various articles of 
this material, embroidered with gold and silver. 

TORTOLA, one of the Virgin Islands, in 
W. Indies, belonging to Great Britain, lat. 18° 27’ 
N,, long, 64° 34° 40” W., between St. John’s and 
Virgin Gorda, It is about 12 m, in length by 3 
or 4 in its greatest breadth. Pop, 6,051 in 1861. 
‘Lhe island consists of a range of hills rising in 
some places to the height of 1,600 ft. and en- 
circling a spacious harbour, or basin : they arc, for 
the most part, barren, rocky, and precipitous, and 
there is but one valley of any extent throughout 
the island, The town of Tortola is on the W. side 
of the harbour at the foot of these hills, which rise 
so close behind it that many of the houses are 
built within sea-mark, and consequently suffer 
from damp, The barrack and hospital for the 
troops are at the SE. extremity of the town, and 
as they lic open to the trade winds, which blow 
across the harbour, they are not much incommoded | 
by heat, But considerable sickness, particularly 
from fever, has been found to prevail among the 
troops at Tortola, 
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| nicipium conferred on it by Scipio, 


TOTNESS 


proy. Sardinian States, div. Alessandria, cap. prov. 
of its own name, at the foot of a hill crowned by 
a ruined castle, 18 m. E. by S. Alessandria, on 
the railway from Alessandria to Piacenza. Pop, 
13,218 ¥ 1862. Tortona was a place of consider- 
able strength till dismantled by the French in 
1796, It is the see of a bishop, the seat of a court. 
of primary jurisdiction, and has manafactures of 
silks, and some trade in corn and wine. It appears 
from inscriptions to have been a Roman colony, 
under the name of Julia, : 

TORTOSA (an. Derdosa), a town of Spain, in 
Catalonia, on the N. bank of the Ebro, about 24 m. 
from its mouth, and 93 m, SW. Barcelona, on the 
railway from Barcelona to Valencia, Pop, 15,830 
in 1857. 'Tortosa is defended by several outworks, 
and is divided into the old and new towns, both 
of which are walled. The cathedral is near the 
river, and under the protection of the castle, The 
front is Ionic, with massive pillars, some of single 
stones: the choir is of Corinthian architecture ; 
but the edifice is void of taste, and its interior is 
much overloaded with ornament. ‘The see of 
‘Tortosa is a bishopric, and was very rich, There are 
several par, churches, nine convents, a Latin 
school, hospital, and public granary ; but, next to 
the cathedral, the principal editiees are the bishop's 
palace and the mansion of the Vall Cabra family. 
‘Tortosa is the residence of a military governor, the 
seat of an ecclesiastical court, and has manu- 
factures of earthenware, paper, and leather ; a con- 
siderable trade in corn and silk, and an active 
fishery and coasting trade. Within a league of 
the city are some quarries of valuable marble, 
known as Tortosa jasper, The hwerta, or plain of 
‘Tortosa, says'a traveller, ‘is most delightful. Far 
as the eye can reach, you look dewn upon a plain 
covered with vines, olives, figs, pomegranates, 
apricots, mulberries, 4nd all kinds of grain; and 
this fertile vale you trace the meanderings 
of the Ebro, which is here wide and navigable,’ 

‘This town had the privileges of a Roman mu- 
On one occa 
sion, during the wars between the Spaniards and 
the Moors, the women of Tortosa distinguished 
themselves so much, that, in 1170, the military 
order of La Hacha, or the ‘Flambeau,’ was insti- 
tated for them. 'I'hey also enjoyed several privi- 
leges, most of which are now lost; but it is said 
that, in ail matrimonial ceremonies, they still 
maintain the right of precedence,’ 

'TOTNESS, a parl. and mun, bor, town and par. 
of England, co. Devon, hund. Coleridge, on the 
Dart, 9 m, from its mouth, 20 m. 8. by E. Exeter, 
and 201 m, WSW, London by Great Western and 
South Devon railway, Pop. of bor. 4,001 in i861. 
‘Area of par}. bor., which comprises the whole par. 
of Totness with the manor of Bridgetown, 1,41 
acres. The town, which is neat and clean, con- 
sists principally of one long street, that communi- 
cates at its EK. extremity, by a bridge of three 
arches, with the suburb of Bridgetown, on the 
opposite side of the river, The town is finely 
situated, the main street gradually rising from the 
water till it reaches the site of the ancient castle, 
now a ruin, on an.immense artificial mound, com- 
manding an extensive view of the neighbouring 
country, It was anciently surrounded by a wall, 
and some of the gateways still remain. ‘The 
houses are old-fashioned, some of them having 
piazzas, and their upper stories frequently pro- 























| jecting beyond the lower. But, with the exception 


of afew on the Plymouth road, all the modern 

buildings are in the Bridgetown division, The 

church is a spacious, handsome structure, in the 

Perpendicular style, with a  well-proportioned 
as e) 
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nacles and rich buttresses. In the chancel is a 
rich stune screen: it has also a stone pulpit, en- 
riched with tracery and shields; but the altar- 
piece is Grecian, and does not correspond with the 
rest of the building. This church appears to have 
been rebuilt about 1432. The living, a vicarage 
worth 2004 a year, is in the gift of the crown. 
There are meeting-houses for Independents, Wes- 
vleyans, and Unitarians, an old guildhall and 
council-chamber, a smail theatre, and assembly- 
xooms, 

Judhael de Totnais, to whom the maror was 
given by William the Conqueror, erected the 
castle, and also a Benedictine priory, which, at 
the dissolution, had a revenue of 1242, 10s, a year. 
It has numerons foundations, among which a 
grammar school, established in 1554, having an 
income of 702 a year. Totness had formerly a 
thriving woollen trade, but at present it bh 
manufactures, Many of the inhabs, are employed 
in agriculture, some in fishing, and’ some in navi- 
gation, the Dart being navigable to the town for 
small vessels, It was first ineorporated by King 
John, and is now governed by a mayor, three 
aldermen, and twelve councillors. It has no com- 
mission of the peace, but a court leet is held 
once a year, and petty sessions occasionally, ‘The 
bor, has sent two mems, to the If. of C. since 
the 23rd of Edward L, the right of voting, down to 
the Reform Act, having been in the corpor.tion 
and freemen. Registered electors, 363 in 1865. 

Among other distinguished individuals, ‘Totness 
has given birth to Edward Lye, the learned author 
of the ‘Dictionarium Saxonico et Gothico La- 
tinum,’ 2 vols. folio, 1772, which, however, he did 
not live to see printed. It is also the birthplace 
of Dr. Kennicott, the Ilebraist. In his younger 
days Kennicott, was master of the grammar school 
in the town, 

YOUL, a town of France, dép, Meurthe, cap. 
arrond.; on the Moselle, here crossed by a hand- 
some stone bridge of seven arches, 13 m. W. 
Nancy, on the railway from Nancy to Chalons, 
Pop. 7,687 in 1861, The town is generally well 
built, and its streets are macadamised. Its prin- 
cipal buildings are the cathedral, a fine Gothic 
structure of the 15th century; the town hall, 
formerly the bishop's palace} the cavalry bar- 
racks and magazines, civil hospital, corn-hall, col- 
Jege, and abattoir. Its manufactures comprise 
calicoes, muslins, woollens, hosiery and earthen- 
ware. 

This town was anciently the cap. of the Leuci 
conquered by Caesar. It was ceded by Charles the 
Simple to the Emperor Henry the Fowler, and 
was not definitely annexed to France till 1 
Baron Louis, Admiral de Rigny, and several dis- 
tinguished generals, have been among the natives 
of Toul, 

‘TOULON, a sea-port town of France, being the 
second naval port in the kingdom; dep. Var, at 
the bottom of one of the finest harbours of the 
Mediterrancan, 82 m, ESE, Marseilles, and 190 m. 
SSE. Lyons, on the railway from Marseilles to 
Nice. Pop. 84,987 in 1861, The town, which is 
of an oval shape, the longer side facing the sea, 
rises gracefully towards the N., extending her 
ramparts to the foot of a chain of high moun- 
tains, stretching from the E, to the W. The 
position of the place would be picturesque and 
)peautiful, were there the least verdure; but the 
rocks aud mountains are arid, bare, and totally 
destitute of covering, or umbraze of any kind, 
‘The town isstrougly fortified, being surrounded by 




















a double rampart, and a large and deep ditch, de-| 
fended to the E., W., and N, by hills covered j 


with redoubts, Amone the forts that of La 
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Malgue {on a peninsula to the SE.) is the most 
remarkable, not only for its extent, but the 
solidity of its construction. Toulon is divided 
into the old and new town; both are tolerably 
well built, but the streets of the former are narrow 
and crowded, and all the squares, except one, are 
small and irregular. The new quarter, in which 
are most of the naval establishments, is much 
superior in point of appearance. The principal 
street, the Rae de Lafayette, which intersects the 
town in its whole extent, and is partially planted 
with trees, is the seat of the market, and is a 
scene of great bustle and activity. It terminates 
near the port in the Place d'Armes, a handsome 
square planted with trees, one side of which is 
formed by the admiralty-house. The town-hall, 
facing the commercial port, with two colossal 
statues in front, by Puget, regarded as chef 
d'euvres: the house occupied by that distin- 
guished sculptor, the old cathedral, three other - 
churches, the court-house, military arsenal, oc- 
cupying an ancient convent, naval, military, civil, 
and foundling hospitals, and a handsome com- 
munal college, are the other chief public build- 
ings, Though on an arid soil, Toulon is well sup- 
plied with water by springs from the mountains, 
and several of its numerous public fountains are 
ornamented with statues, The suburbs are not 
only increasing, but from the rapid augmentation 
of the pepe and importance of the place of late 
years, i has been found necessary to add addi- 
tional stories to the older houses, Since 1830, two 
new quarters have sprung up withont the walls, 
one on the road north-eastward to Valette, and. 
the other on the road westward to Ollioulles, The 
latter is fetid and abominable. It goes by the 
name of Navarin, and is chiefly occupied by the 
Genoese labourers, who occupy the same place in 
this that is occupied by the Irish labourers in most 
English towns, Owing to its situation at the foot 
of high bare hills that intercept the winds from 
the N., and reflect the sun’s rays, the climate in 
summer is extremely hot. 

Toulon is the Brest of the Mediterranean, and 
may be looked upon as the Plymouth of France; 
though since the construction of the breakwater 
in Piymouth Sound, the latter is superior as 
roadstead to the inner road of Toulon, Both the 
old and new harbours are artificial, The latter, 
formed by hollow and bomb-proof jetties, running 
off from the E. and W. sides of the town, is suffi- 
ently extensive to accommodate 30 sail of the 
line, as many frigates, and an equal proportion of 
smail craft. The entrance is shut by a boom, and 
it is never rafilcl by any wind to occasion 
damage. The outer sides of the jetties present 
two large batteries, even with the water's edgc. 
‘Ihe entrance to the inner road, on which the har- 
bour opens, is between the Grosse Tour on the ona 
side and Fort Eguilette on the other, about 620 
fathoms apart. The road isa good deal encum- 
bered with banks, and the anchoring-ground is, in 
part, foul and rocky; but in other places this is 
not the case, and altogether it isa very tine basin. 
The outer, or great roadstead, to the E. of the lat- 
ter, bounded on tho. S. by the narrow peninsula, 
terminating in Cape Cepét, has deeper water and 
better anchorage than the inner; but it is open to 
KE. winds, which sometimes throw in a heavy sea. 
the lazaretto stands on a secure cove, La Veche, 
on the 8. side of the outer road, with from 4 to 
8 fathoms water. 

‘The arsenal of Toulon is one of the finest in 
Europe. It occupies a surface of 854,140 sq. 
metres (87 acres), and has dry docks, and every 
accommodation for the construction, repair, and 
outfit of ships. In general, from 3,000 to 4,000 
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‘workmen are employed within its walls: but in 
some years, when unusual activity prevails in ali 
the Trench ports, there are between 5,000 and 
6,000 labourers employed, exclusive of above 
3,500 criminals, 

The rope-house, constructed by Vauban, is 1,120 
ft. in length and 64 in breadth, The docks, slips, 
sheds, mast-house, sail factory, and magazines, 
are on a grand scale, though, as a ship-building 
port, Toulon has hitherto been inferior to L’Orient 
and Rochefort, A new arsenal, an appendage to 
the old, has been recently constructed. The depot 
of oak timber is the largest in France, ‘Ihe dagne, 
instituted in 1682, is, from want of room on shore, 
established on board some hulks: it is occupied by 
criminals condemned to hard labour for 10 years 
and under, The cost of cach criminal amounts to 
about  fr.aday. ‘Ihe mercantile port, which is 
bordered by a tine quay, is shut off from the har- 
bour, for men-of-war, by a line of dismasted 
vessels, 

The imports consist chiefly of corn, flour, salt 
ms and timber, for the use of the naval 
establishments; and the exports, of oil, capers, 
figs, raisins, almonds, oranges, and other fruits, 
with cloth, hosiery aud soup, manufactured in the 
town. ‘The trade of the port was formerly incon- 
siderable, but it increased after the conquest of 
Algiers, and will probably continue to increase. 
‘Toulon is the cap. of an arrond. and two cantons, 
and is the residence of a naval prefect, a commis- 
sary-general. and of numerous other government 
officers and foreign consuls, It has tribunals of 
primary jurisdiction and commerce, a board of 
customs, a college, schools of hydrography aud 
marine artillery, courses of geometry and mathe- 
matics, a society of arts, aud an excellent. naval 
museum, public library, government, pawn, anid 
savings’ banks, a theatre, with a stationary com- 
pany, and public baths, ‘ r " 

Youlon appears to haye existed in the time of 
the Romans. In more modern times it was occa- 
sionally attacked by African corsairs, and to de- 
fend it from these incursions, Louis XU. com- 
menced the erection of the Grosse Tour at the en- 
trance to the inner road, which was finished by 
Francis 1, Henry IV, commenced the constrae- 
tion of the old port, now appropriated to merchant 
vessels, in 1594. But it is wholly indebted for its 
modern importance as a great vaval port and a 
strong military position, to Louis XIV., who ex- 
pended vast. sums on its fortifications, and on the 
arsenal and harbour, It was unsuccessfully be- 
sieged by Prince Eugene in 1707, Having, in 
4798, been delivered up by the royalists to the 
English and Spaniards, it was retaken by the re- 
publicans, after a siege in which Napoleon I. gave 
the first decided proofs of is extraordinary mili- 
tary talents. On evacuating the town the Allies 
set fire to the magazines, and to the ships they 
were unable to carry off, The fortifications have 
since been thoroughly repaired, and several new 
works constructed, so that it is stronger than ever, 
and, if properly garrisoned, ali but impregnable. 

TOULOUSE, or TROULOL {an. Tolosa), 
one of the prineipal cities in the S. of France, 
dép. Haute Garonne, of which it is the cap., on 
the Garonne, at the junction of the canals of Lan- 
gucdoe and Briare with that river, 132 m. SE. 
‘Bordeaux, on the railway trom Bordeaux to Cette. 
Pop. 118,229 in 1861, “Lhe city is very inegu- 
Jarly laid out; its strecis, which are mostly 
narrow, crooked, ill-paved with rounded pebbles 
from the river, and dirty, form a eomplete laby- 
rinth, Nearly all the buildings’ are of red brick 
cemented with mortar, which, being blackened by 
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older houses, and those in the lower quarters,¥on- 
sist of sun-dried bricks, in frames of woodyorky - 
and are often dilapidated. The shape of .Tou- 
douse is an irregular oval; the ci~y gompriges gn 
island in the Garonne, and, on thas side, is bor- 
dered by good quays: on other sides it has ‘been 
till lately enclosed by walls, flanked with large 
round towers, But these are gradually disappear- 
ing, and their place is being occupied by gaod 
houses and regular streets, The city commut¥- 
cates with the suburb of St. Cyprian, across the 
Garonne, by a massive free-stone bridge of 7 
arches, built in the Jatter half of the 16th century, 
at the further end of which a modern triumphal 
arch has been erected, ‘The principal open space 
is the Place du Capitole, serving for the grand 
daily market, which is admirably supplied, This 
large quadrangle is ornamented at each of its four 
corners with a handsome fountain, The capitol, 
or town-hall, from which it derives its name, on 
its E. side, in the Tonic order, is nearly 130 yards 
in length, In it are several spacious halls; one 
is ernamented with the busts of the most distin- 
guished natives of the city; and another, called 
the Salle de Clemence Isaure, has a marble statue 
of that distinguished lady, the great patroness of 
the ‘Floral Games.’ The theatre occupies one 
wing of the capitol, but it is badly planned and 
decorated, The other sides of the square are 
chiefly occupied by hotels and cafés, Several of 
the other squares are ornamented with fountains, , 
and planted like the public promenades.on the 
banks of the canals, and the Garonne, 

‘The cathedral is planned on a magnificent 
scale, but unfinished: the nave, which is the old- 
est part of the building, probably dates from about 
the 13th century. The most micient church, that 
of St. Servin, has been erected on the site of a 
very celebrated temple of Apollo: it is a heavy 
Gothie building, part being said to date from the 
Oth century, though the greater portion is much 
more modern, particularly the choir, Among its 
ornaments is a bas-relief caricature of Calvin, as a 
hog in a pulpit preaching. The church is rich in 
relies presented by several popes, and other per- 
sans: it has a cupola supporting a lofty spire. 
The churches of La Daurade and Dalbiade de- 
serve mention: in the former Clemence Isaure is 
supposed to have been buried, and on the grand 
altar are preserved the golden flowers presented to 
the successful poets at. the floral games, Toulouse 
is said to have had, at one period, 80 churches, 
but many haye been converted to other purposes. 
One serves for the muscum, in the picture gallery 
of which are some productions of the best masters 
of Italy, with a much larger number of copies ; 
while in the cloisters attached is a fine collection 
of antiguities excavated near Martres, in 1827, 
‘The best moder building after the capitol is the 
prefecture, formerly the archbishop’s palace. 

Toulouse was, till recently, ill supplied with 
water; but it is now amply provided with thatne- 
cessary, furnished to nunierous public and private 
fountains from a handsome chateau d’eau, or re- 
servoir, Among the other public buildings may 
be specified 2 latge hospitals, the Ponts-Jumeaux, 
or double bridge over the 2 canals at their junc- 
tion, the veterinary school, public slaughter- 
house, mint, new edifice for the royal court. and 
tribunal of primary jurisdiction ; the public libra~ 
ties, containing together about 60,000 vols., school 
of artillery, barracks, arsenal, polygon, gunpowder 
and other Jarge mills, Toulouse is the cap, of the 
lUth military div. of France, and an archbishop’s see, 
Previously to the Revolution it was the scat of one 
of the leading French universities; and it has now a 
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literature, and theology. Tt has also a royal aca— 
demy of seiences, societies of medicine, painting, 
arts, and agriculture, some of which grant prizes 
to sugcestful candidates, after the example set at 


the Moral gantes of old. The jardin des plantes at j 


Toyleuse is the largest and finest in France after 
that. af Paris. 

‘he fioral games, previously alluded to, appeat 
to have been instituted in the carly part of the 
4th century. ‘Th 
ist of May, and consisted of a trial of ski!l among 
the poets and troubadours of the vicinity, those. 
who recited the best verses receiving the prize, 




















which consisted of golden flowers. Clemence 
Isause, the lady mentioned as the xreat pattoness | 
bequ 0, the bulk of 





her fortune to the civic authorities, tobe expended 
by them in fetes and prizes at floral games, to be 
beld annually in hee house, on the Ist and 3rd of 
May. ‘These games were finally superseded by 
the creation of the academy of belles lettres in 
1604, the directors of which ve prizes for the 
Lest papers. 

‘Toulouse has manufactures of coarse woollen 
cloths, silks, gauzes, printed cottons (Jndiennes), 
cotton yarn, tiles aud steel wares, paper, wax 
Lights, musical strings, and vermicelli, with dye- 
ing-houses, distilleries, a cannon foundry, and x 
royal tobacco manufactory. It has also a large 
trite in the produce of the surrounding country, 
Spanish wool, and colonial produ 

Nothing is known of the origi 
that it is very ancient. It was the cap, of the 
‘Tectonages; and having been taken by the 
Romans, anno 106 1, 6. “they afterwards embel- 
lished it with numerous splendid edifices: but. 
owing to the combined intluence of time and the 
attacks of the barbarians, these structures have 
been almost wholly destroyed, so that some ves- 
tives of the am phitheatre, and of a few other 
buil dings, are all that now remain to mark the 
wealth aud power of its Roman masters. It was 
successively the cap. of the Visigothic kingdom of 
Gaul and Aquitaine, and was the 
verned by its own feudal comnts till 
was annexed to the crows of Pranc 

‘Toulouse is principally eclebrated in recent times 
for the sangiinary eonilict that took place in its 
vieinity on the 10th of April, 1814, between the 
allied amy, under the Duke uf Wellington. andthe 
under Marshal Soult, Fhe Allies were 
superior in point of uumbers, but the advantage of 
position was on the side of the French, Notwith- 
standing a desperate resistanee, the Jatter were 
aviven from the Mout Ray nd obliged scon after 
to evacuate the city. . 
very great, espe ally on that of the vii 
had 4.659 men killed and wounded; the French 
Joss amounted to about 3,000 men. Unforta- 

i s Napoleon I. 























nof this city but 
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was wholly ignorant oft “ihe ireumstance. (Na- 
pier's Peninsular War, vi, 639.) Toulonse has 
en birth to many distinguished individuais, 
amnong whom may be specified Cujas, the greatest 
civilian of modern times, born here in 1520, and 
Raymond, count of Touleuse, so celebrated in the 
tirst crusade, 

TOURNAY (Fem, Doornih), a town of Bel- 
ium, prov. Hainault, cap. arrond. and of ovo 
se to the French fron- 
Is, on the railway from 
S24 in b ‘Yournay 
covers nearly as much grouml as Lille, though so 
mich Jess populous, [ts former fertideations were 
RR al Te a te ee ae as 
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1814 it has been surrounded anew with military 
works, and has a good citadel. ‘The Scheldt, 
erossed here by several flying bridges, divides 
Tournay into two parts, called the Old and New 
Towns: the latter is well built, and has a fine 
quay along the river, which forms a favourite 
promenade; but, excepting its historical recol- 
lections, the former has little to render it interest~ 
ing. The cathedral, a fine Gothic building, with 

sand spires, supposed to have b 
bishop’s sce as early as the Sth century, was 























formerly richly adorned, but suffered greatly from 
the French revolutionary phrenzy. ‘The old abbey 


of St. Martin has been of late years levelied with 
the ground, to give place to the town-hall and 
public gardens, “Few other buildings are worthy 
of notice, though there are several hospitals and 
asylums, including one for aged ecclesiasti 
court of primary jurisdiction, chamber of com- 
merce, exchange, theatre, athemeum, academy: of 

© arts, and episcopal seminary. Without’ the 
walls are several suburbs, 

‘Tournay is one of the most active manufactur- 
ing towns of the Netherlands, and must have 
been celebrated for its industry at a_v early 
period, since it is mentioned in the Notitia In- 
veri of the Sth cont jury as one of the fifteen towns 
in the empire having manufactures of woollen 
and linen yarn, At present, three-fourths of its 
pop. are employed in its various manufactures, 
and from 12,000 to 16,000 looms are supposed to 
be employed in its commune, Hosiery, calicoes, 
and linen fabries, camlets, yam of various kinds, 
waistcoats, and all kinds of articles of dress, with 
carpets, for which Tournay is famous, are the 
































| pri cipal articles of trade; but large quantities of 


earthetnvare, bronze goods and hardware, Curagoa, 
and other liqueurs, are made; and there are nu- 
merous breweries, salt refineries, _tamneries, and 
dycing-houses, ‘Tournay has various charitable 
i stitutions for the benciit of sick workpeople, and 
for pensioning the widows of weavers, and children 
are not suflered to be too laboriously employed, 
‘The Seheldt, whic navigable to the town for 
vessels of 150 tons, is the principal channel for the 
conveyance to the fown of coals, spices, dyeing 
maicrials, tohacco, deals, brandy, wines, and for 
the export of manufactured goods, chalk, andl 
building stone, produced in the tuwn and its 
icinity, 
-Tournay has probably experienced as many 
any town in Europe, It is tlie 
Civitas Nerviorum, taken by Julius Cesar, an 
has since belonged to an infinite number of mas- 
apd been taken and retaken over and over 











































“TOURS (an. Cesurommagus), a city of France, 
dep. Indre-et-Loire, of which it is the cap, on the 
narrow tongue of land between the rivers Loire 
and Che Close to the point of their confluence, 





; 127 m. SW. Paris, on the railway from Paris to 


Hordeaux. Pop, 41,061 in 1861, ‘The older parts 
of the city. consist of narrow, crooked, and dirky 
streets, with mean and fll-built houses. It is 
surrounded by planted boulevards on the site of 
its ancient fortilications, and has 12 different en- 
tranees, and 5 suburbs. It communicates with 
the opposite bank of the Loire by one of the 
« bridges in Europe, constructed chiefly be- 
tween 1762 and 1777: it is of stune, level on the 
summit, 475 yards in length by 16 in breadth, 
and has 15 arches, each 2 is in span, Over 
the Cher are two bridges, owe of 17 and the other 
of 8 arches. From the bridge over the Loire a 
nobie street, the Rue Imperiale, str aciuus, 


bordered with footways, and lined with uni 
Poe ahiien widens 
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-entire breadth, terminating on the S, in the Avenue 
de Grammont, leading to the smaller bridge over 
the Cher. At the commencement of this street, 
close to the Loire, is a handsome square ; in which 
are the town-hall and the departmental museum, 
new and symmetrical buildings, the latter con- 
taining upwards of 200 paintings, ‘The cathedral 
is said to have been founded in the 4th century, 
burnt down in the 6th, rebuilt by Gregory of 
‘Tours, but again burnt down in the {2th century; 
after which its reconstruction proceeded so slowly 
that it was not completed till 1550, It has a 
noble front, flanked by two towers, built by 
Henry V. of England. Its interior, though not 
beautiful, is richly ormamented, and contains much 
Stained glass, together with the mausvleam of the 
children of Charles VIIL. A curious collection 
of MSS. is kept in this cathedral, The other 
churches are mostly small and gloomy, 
sess little worth notice, The Je 
Charlemagne is the only remaining portion of the 
abbey of St, Martin, destroyed in 1797, of which 
the kings of France used to be the abbes, The 
archbishop’s palace is one of the handsomest in 
France: the prefecture, conrt-house, college, ge- 
neral hospital, exchange, theatre, barracks, prison, 
aud a highly ornamented fountain in the market- 
place, are the other most conspicuous objects. 

‘This city is the seat of courts of primary juris- 
diction and commerce, a chamber of commerce, 
council of prudhommes, societies of agriculture, 
sciences and arts; and has courses of practical 
geometry, a library comprising 40,000 volumes, a 
cabinet of natural history, and botanic garden. 
Jt was here that Louis XI. established the silk 
manufacturers he invited out of [taly ; and it was 
for a considerable period famous for its silks; but 
jt has long been far surpassed in this department 
by Lyons, whieh has peculiar advantages for the 
prosecution of the stlk mannfacture. N. 
that of silk, which is carried on to a ¢ 
extent, the manufactures of Tours consi 
ally of woollen cloths, carpets, and woollen yarn; 
Tat they are not extensive; and the trade of the 
city is chiefly in the retail supply of its inhabs, 
und visitors, 

The promenades round Tours,’ sys an English 
traveller, ‘are charming: among these the elm- 
avenuc is the most conspicuous; the quay is also 
pleasant, The environs of the city furnish the 
most agreeable walks; innumerable little paths 
lead in every direction through the fields, and 
among the knolls and copses. ‘Tours, 20 years 
ago, was as cheap a residence as any place on the 
Loire; but a great advance in the prices of every 
thing, and particularly house-rent, has naturally 
followed the approbation of Tours by the English, 
Smmediately after the war, a large house, with 
every convenience, and a garden of two or three 
acres, might have been had for 20. a year; but 
this sum may now be more than doubled “Pro- 
visions are still moderate in price, and wood is 
less expensive here than in most other parts of 
France. Besides the English, Tours is much re- 
sorted to by French gentry, who, though in inde- 
pendent cireumstances, are not rich enough to 
afford the expense of living in the metropolis, 
The castle of Plessis 2es Tours, bmilt by Louis XI, 
where he principally resided, is about 1 m. from 
the city. It is constructed of brick, is embosomed 
in wood, and bas a yenerable appearance, In 
its chapel is a portrait of Louis, dressed in armour, 
taking olf his helmet to the Virgin aud Infant, 

‘Among the eminent men to whom ‘Tours has 
given birth, may be specified Cardinal Amboise, 
Trime minister of Louis XIL., and Rapin, the author 
ee Ee ee: ein elt Pere 
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torum,’ and of several critical publications, Rapin: 
has not forgotten to celebrate the praises of his 
native city, and the surrounding country :— 


« Adde omnem letam rivis et fontibus oram, 
Pratorum immensos tractus, et ancena secundum 
¥Flumina, vitiferoaque utroque ex littore colles. 

Quid memorem variis opulentam mercibus urbem, 

Et studia et mores populi, quem, serica texta 

‘Tractantem, fecit coeli clementia blandum ? 

Adde umbras nemorum ztcrnas ; et moilia semper 

Gramine prata novo, et nanquam sine floribus hortos.’ 
Lib. i. line 489, ed. de Brotier, Paris, 1780, 


Grecourt, the poct, was also a native of Tours: and 
St. Gregory, hence called Gregory of Tours, was 
for a lengthened period bishop of the see, 

‘Tours was anciently the cap. of the Turones, 
conquered by Cwsar, anno 558.0. In the 5th 
century it became the cap, of the 8rd Lyonnaise, 
After many vicissitudes it fell into the hands of 
the Plantagencts, and formed a part of the Eng- 
lish dominions, till 1204, when it was annexed to 
the French crown. . 

TOUMEN.a considerable town of Astatic Russia, 
gov. Tobolsk, on the Toura, 120 m. SW. Tobolsk. 
Pop. 10,950 in 1858. The town is situated in a 
fertile tract, and its inhabs, are said to be both 
wealthy and hospitable. In almost every house 
the manufacture of a coarse kind of carpeting sald 
all over Siberia is carried on; and its tanneries, 
which are more extensive than any others in the 
government, employ nearly 300 workmen, and pro- 
duce goods to the value of more than 1,000,000 
roubles a year, In the neighbourhood are exten- 
sive forests, and vast quantities of mats, with car- 
Tiages, and various wooden articles, are made for 
ortation; besides which the town has a large 
in timber, tallow, hides, embroidery, vege- 
tables grown in the vicinity, and cattle, Tt was 
the first town founded by the Russians in Siberi 
having been built in 1586, on the site of a pri 8 
‘Tartar city called Tchinghis-Tora, or ‘ the town of 
Genghis.’ 

TOURNUS, a town of France, dép. Sadne-ct- 

Loire, cap. cant,, on the Sadne, on the railway 
between Macon and Chalons, 16 m, NNE, the 
former, and about the same distance S. the latter. 
Pop. 5,508 in 1861. The town stands on a de- 
clivity crowned by the remains of a Benedictine 
abbey, which formerly possessed extensive privi- 
leges. It is clean, well-built, and has some gvod 
public edifices. Its trade is principally in corn, 
wine, and building stones, sent down the Sadne to 
Lyons, 
OWCESTER, a market town and par, of Eng- 
land, co. Northampton, hund. Towcester, on the 
Tow, here crossed by three bridges, 8 m, SW. 
Northampton. Area’ of par, 2,790 acres, Pop. 
2,715 in (861, The town consists principally of 
three streets, at the unin of the roads from Stony 
Stratford, Northampton, and Daventry. It stands 
on the ancient Watling Street, and was probably 
a Roman station. The church is a neat edifice, 
supposed to date from the 11th century. The 
living, a vicarage, worth 2171. a year, is in the gift 
of the bishop of Lichtield und Coventry. Here 
are chapels for various dissenting sects; a gram~ 
mar-school, founded at the dissolution of the mo- 
nasteries, and endowed with part of the revenues 
of a college dating from the reign of Henry V 
and several almshouses. Markets on Tuesday 
fairs, four times yearly. 

TRAFALGAR (CAPE), a promontory of the 
SW. coast of Spain, prov. Andalusia, 25m. NW. 
‘fariffa, in_the Strait of Gibraltar, of which it 
forms the NW. extremity; lat. 36° 10° 15” N,, long. 
6° 1 W.. This cape, which in antiquity was called 
the promontory of Juno (Junonis promonteriam), 
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s low, and terminates in two points, the most 
easterly of which is surmounted by a round tower. 
Cape Trafalgar is famous in history for the great 
battle fought in its vicinity on the 2ist of October, 
1805, between the combined French and Spanish 
fleet, under Admirals Villeneuve and Gravina, and 
the English ficet under Lord Nelson, ‘The former 
had 33 sail of the line and 7 large frigates, while 
the fleet of the latter only amounted to 27 sail of 
the line and 8 frigates; but the superior skill and 
galantry of the British admiral, and of his officers 
and men, far more than compensated for the no- 
minal inferiority of the English fleet, and sectired 
for the country the greatest naval victory recorded 
in her annals, No fewer than 19 French and 
Spanish line of battle ships were captured, and 4 
that had escaped from the action were subsequently 
taken by Sir Richard Strachan, the other vessels 
that escaped into Cadiz being, at the same time, 
mostly rendered unserviceable, Unfortunately 
this great and decisive victory was nut acquired 
without a very heavy loss. Nelson, who was mor- 
tally wounded early in the action, lived only to 
be made aware of the destruction of the enemy's 
fleet, ’ 
TRAJANOPOLI (called by the Turks Orikhovo), 
a town of Exropean ‘turkey, prov. Koumelia, san}. 
Gallipoli, on the Maritza, 43 m. SSW. Adrianople, 
Jat. 419 7° 30” N., long. 26° 8°15” EB. It is said 
to have a population of 15,400 inhabitants ; is the 
sce of a Greck archbishop, and has 2 considerable 
commerce, 

TRALEE, a park. bor. and marit. town of Ire- 
land, prov, Munster, co. Kerry, of which it is the 
cay, Within about 2 m, of the head of Tralee Bay, 
near the Ballymullen river, 5 m. NW. Cork, with 
which it is connected by railway. Pop, of parl. 
hor, which ineludes an area of 546 acres, (0,101 
in 1861, The public buildings and establishments 
comprise a handsome par. church, two large Rom. 
Cath, chapels, a nunnery, to which an excellent 
school for girls is attached, several meeting-houses 
for dissenters, a new county court-house, a hand- 
some and commodious structure, a fever hospital, 
a lunatic asylum, a county infirmary, and infantry 
barrac! iM men. ‘the town nds on the 
estate of Sir E ‘d Denny, whe has thrown open 
the pleasure-grounds, attached to the castle in its | 
immediate vicinity, to the inhab. Sir B. Denny 
is also patron of the living of ‘Tralee, worth above 
40a year, Exclusive of the girls’ school, Tralee 
has a Catholic free-schaol, and other schools, two 
of whieh are subordinate to the buard of education 
in Dublin. Te sent 2 mems. to the Irish H. of C., 
and since the union it has sent 1 mem. to the Im- 
perial II. of GC. Previously to the Reform Act the 
right of election was nominally vested in the old 
corporation, dissolved by the act 3 & 4 Victoria, 
cap. 108; but it was, to all intents and purposes, 
anomination bor. There were 315 regis. electors 
in 1865. ‘The co, assizes are held here, and general 
sessions four times a year, and petty sessions on 
Tuesdays. It is also a constabulary and coast- 
guard station, The Tralee workhouse was opened 
in 1844, Markets on Tuesdays and Saturdays : 
fairs, May 3, August 4, October 9, November 7, 
and December 13, 

‘The port is included in that of Limerick, Owing 
to the shaliowness of the water in the river, barges 
of more than forty tons were, till lately, loaded 
and unloaded at Blennerville, about 2m, SW. from 
the town, while vessels of greater burden were 
compelled to load and anioad by means of lighters, 
at the Samphire islands, in the bay, about 6 m, 
W. from the town. With the view of obviating this 
inconvenience, a ship canal, 15 ft. deep, has been 
cut fram the bay to a basin adjacent to the town, 
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where vessels of 300 tons may ow load and un- 
Joad, - This canal has been of great service to 
Tralee. The shipping belonging to the port on 
the 1st of January, 1864, consisted of 14 sailing 
vessels, of a total burthen of 466 tons. The 
customs’ revenue amounted to 18,7912, in 1868. 
_ TRANT, a sea-port town of S. Italy, prov. Bari, 
cap. cant. on the Adriatic, 26 m. NW. Bari. Pep, 
22,356 in 1862. The town is surrounded by a 
bastioned wall, with a fosse on the land side, and 
has a citadel, but is not a place of any strength. 
The streets, which are narrow and dirty, are 
flanked with ill-bnilt houses, except round the 
port, where there are some private divellings that. 
would not disgrace the best parts of Rome. Its 
Jarge cathedral, erected more than six centuries 
ago, is in a very mean taste, with preposterous 
ornaments and clumsy pillars, Exclusive of the 
cathedral it has about 20 other churches, with 6 
conyents for monks (one of which, the monastery 
of St. Clare, is a magnificent structure), 2 nun- 
neries, an orphan asylum, a large seminary, and a 
theatre, said to be inferior only to those of Naples, 
‘Trani is the seat of a superior criminal court, of a 
civil tribunal for the prov., and is the residence of 
many old families, It Jabours under a great de- 
ficiency of spring water, so that the inhabitants 
are obliged principally to depend on rain water 
collected in cisterns. “It exports corn, oil, sweet 
wine of good quality, figs, almonds, and other pro- 
ducts of the vicinity. Some cotton stuffs are pro- 
duced in the town, of cottou raised in the cant, 
‘The ramparts command a fine view both towards 
the interior and the sea. The harbour, whieh is 
nearly encircled by the town, has naturally deep 
water, but owing, to the accumulation of sand 
thrown in by the sea, and of the filth from the 
surrounding houses, it is so much filled up as to 
be accessible ouly to the smallest boats, while in 
summer the stench is intolerable. ‘The few vessels 
that carry on the languishing trade of the town 
are obliged to anchor about 2 m. off shore, being 
laden by lighters. 
contest took place under the walls of 
between cleven French and as many 
ights, The combatants fought till 
there remained only six Spanish and four French 
knights: the latter then alighted and defended. 
themselves behind their horses, as behind a ram- 
part, till night pnt an end to the contest, 
TRANQUEBAR, a town and seaport of British 
India, formerly belonging to Denmark, on the Co- 
romandel coast, between two arms of the Cavery, 
140 m, SSW, Madras; lat, 11° 0" 15” N,, long. 
81° 54’ 30” E, Pop, of the town and its smail 
territory, about 20,000, ‘Tranquebar is surrounded 
by bastioned ramparts, faced with masonry, and 
at its SK. angle is the citadel of Dansbargh, in 
which is an old castellated building, serving for 
the government offices, and having a lighthouse 
ou its highest point, The town is small, but very 
neat and clean, there not being a native hut or 
other mean structure within its walls, The prin- 
cipal streets may be called handsome, the whitened 
houses being of two or three stories, with little 
Grecian porticoes of three or four pillars projecting 
into the street, and windowed generally with rat 
tan lattices, ‘The government house, two I'ro- 
testant churches, and a Portuguese Rom. Cath, 
chapel, are in the town, There is no-harbour in. 
the Cavery for vessels of a larger class than boats, 
which have accordingly to anchor outside the surf 
in the bay. It has, however, some traffic by sea 
with Beugal. the Malabar coast, the Straits’ settle 
ments, and Ceylon: it has also manufactures of 
salt and eatton goods, The town and ils aur- 
rounding territory belonged to Denmark from 1755 
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till 1846, and in the latter year was ceded to Great. 
Brital 


ritain. 

TRANSYLVANIA (Germ. Siebenbiirgen, Magy. 
and Slav, Erdeli, an, Dacia Mediterranea), the 
most E. prov. of the Austrian empire, comprised 
between the 45th and 48th degs. N. lat., and 
chiefly between the 22nd and 26th E. long., having 
Hungary on the N, and W., and on the E. and S. 
Moldavia and Wallachia, from which it is sepa- 
rated by the main chain of the Carpathians, It 
is of a.square shape: greatest length and breadth 
abont 140 m. each, Area, 20,400 sq. m. Pop. 
1,926,797 in 1857. Most part of the surface is 
covered with ramifications of the Carpathian moun- 
tains, which rise in Mount Bukhest, near Kron- 
stadt, to nearly 8,700 feet in height: these, how- 
ever, give place in the N. to the valley of the 
Szamos, in the centre to that of the Maros, and in 
the S. to that of the Aluta, All these rivers, of 
which the Maros is the principal, rise in ‘lransyl- 
vania, and have, more or less, a W. course, the 
general slope of the country being towards the W. 
'The first two are tributaries of the Theiss, the last 
joins the Danube in Wallachia: the banks of all, 
and particularly the Maros, are densely wooded, 
(whence the modern name of the prov.), and pos- 
sess considerable picturesque beauty. It is in 

. general well watered, and in the S, are some ex- 
tensive marshes. As the country at large is rather 
an ‘elevated table land, the climate is cold, though 
in most parts healthy. The soil is of various 
qualities ; the mountains are generally granitic or 
calcareous, but the plains and valleys are often 
very fertile, and, notwithstanding the backward- 
ness of agriculture, a surplus of corn over the 
quantity required for home demand is generally 
produced, eat, barley, oats, rye, buckwheat, 
and maize, most kinds of pulse, potatoes, and 
garden vegetables are cultivated ; wine is one of 
the leading products of the country; in the or- 
chards, apples, pears, plums, apricots, almonds, 
mulberries, and chestnuts ate grown; and tobacco, 
hemp, flax, saffron, and clover are ordinary crops, 
The lands are, in general, held under a feudal 
tenure, as in Hungary, except in the Saxon-land, 
which division of the province is by far the best 
and most industriously cultivated, 

‘Transylvania is divided principally among three 
distinct nations,—the Magyar, the Szekler, and 
the Saxon, each of which has a share in the go- 
vernment of the country. They inhabit different 
districts : the Magyars (with the Wallachs) occupy 
the whole W, and centre; the Szeklers the E. and 
SE.; and the Saxons, the greater part of the S., 
with a portion of the NE. (Paget, ii, 360,and Map.) 
The first oceupy at least three-fifths of the entire 
principality, of which Clausenberg is the cap., and 
the Szeklers and Saxons about one-fifth each; 
Maros-Vasarhely being the chief town of the for- 
mer, and Hermanstadt of the latter, With these 
races are intermixed a number of Poles, Gypsies, 
Jews, and Armenians, About one-half of the pop. 
are Wallachs, while the Magyars number nearly 
500,000, the Saxons 300,000, and the Szeklers 
200,000. The Magyars and Wallachs have been 
already described under HuNcary. The Szeklers, 
termed by the Latin writers of the Lower Empire 
Siculi, ate probably the descendants of a barbarian 
horde that bad settled in the province during the 
decline of the Roman power. The Magyars, on 
entering the country in the tenth century, finding 
the Szeklers cognate with themselves in features, 
language, and character, left them in the undis- 
turbed possession of the lands they had inherited, 
on condition of their guarding the Magyar fron— 
tier on that side, They were not even rendered 
tributary, and to this day the Szeklers held them- 
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selves to be noble born, free, and equal. Butin 
the lapse of centuries’ many changes have erept 
into their condition, ‘The richer and more power- 
ful,’ says a traveller, ‘have gradually introduced 
on their own estates the system in operation in 
other parts of Transylvania, and the peasant and 
the seigneur are now found in the Szekler land as 
elsewhere, Titles, too, and patents of nobility 
have been freely scattered through the country ; 
taxation, also, and the forcible introduction of the 
border system, instead of the desultory service of 
former times, have made great changes. As al- 
most all these changes, however, have been intro- 
duced without the consent of the people, and often 
by the employment of open force, they are still 
regarded as illegal by the Szeklers, who are con- 
sequently among the most discontented of any 
portion of the Transylvanians,’ 

The Saxons appear to owe their origin to a co- 
lony transplanted thither from the Rhine by one 
of the sovereigns of Hungary in the twelfth cen- 
tury. They live under a count or chief, who, like 
their clergy, is elected by themselves; and they 
enjoy freedom from tolls within their district, and 
other important privileges, ‘One of the funda- 
mental laws of the Saxons,’ says the traveller just. 
quoted, ‘is the equality of every individual of the 
Saxon nation. They have no nobles; no peasants. 
Not but that many of the Saxons have received 
letters of nobility, and deck themselves out in al! 
its plumes; yet, as every true Saxon will tell you, 
that is only as Hungarian nobles, not as Saxons. 
Their municipal government was entirely in their 
own hands; every village chose its own officers, 
and managed its own affairs, without the inter- 
ference of any higher power. But a few years 
ago, a great and completely arbitrary change’ was 
made in this institution; the effects of which have 
been to deprive the Saxon communities of the 
free exercise of their privileges, and to deliver 
them into the power of a corrupt bureaueracy, 
over which they have little or no control, The 
Saxons, however, are a slow people, and though. 
they have long complained, they have scarcely 
ever ventured to demand a restitution of their 
rights. Hitherto they have been among the most 
certain adherents of the crown: they have rarely 
joined the liberal party, They preserve, for the 
most part, the dress, language, and habits their 
ancestors brought with them from Germany, For 
the rest, the Saxons are undoubtedly the most in- 
dustrious, steady, and frugal of ali the inhabs, of 
Transylvania ; and they are consequently the best 
lodged, best clothed, and best instructed. 

‘The peasants of Transylvania are in a more de- 
pressed condition, and much more ignorant, than 
those of Hungary. It is rare that the peasant’s 
cottage has more than two rooms, sometimes only 
one ; his furniture is scanty and rude, his crockery 
coarse, and those little luxuries which in the Hun- 
garian denote something beyond the indispengably 
are rarely seen in Transylvania, The ignorance 
of the Transylvanian peasant is often intense, and 
he is generally superstitious and deceitful: thesc 
qualities are most conspicuous in the Wallachs, 
but the Magyars are by no means free from them, 
Schools are extremely rare. ‘The peasants belony- 
ing to the Greek church are undoubtedly the most, 
ignorant; those of the Unitarian and’ Lutheran 
churches the best educated, ‘We had remarked,’ 
says Mr, Paget (Hungary and Transylvania, ii, 
311), ‘throughout the Szelger-land generally, a 
petter state of cultivation and greater signs of in- 
dustry than in most other parts of Transylvania. 
But the Saxon-land, on the Alata, appeared like 
a garden in comparison even with the former. 
The whole plain seemed alive with ploughs and 
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harrows, and on every side teams were moving 
about, manure was spreading, and the seed was 
being scattered abroad witk a busy hand. The 
most startling feature in the picture was the very 
active part taken by the women. Some were 
sowing corn, others using the fork and spade, 
others holding the plough, and others driving the 
. team,’ 

Transylvania may hereafter rank high as a wine 
growing country : it abounds with declivities of a 
tugged or voleanic soil, No less than one-ninth 
part of its present pop, is dependent on the culture 
of the vine; all the gentlemen, and even superior 
tradesmen, grow their own wines. The mode of 
making them is very ill understood ; but there 
are several superior kinds of wine produced, mostly 
in the valleys of the Mares and its tributaries, 
They are in general white, well flavoured, and 
full’bodied. ‘The highest price, in an ordinary 
year, of the better sorts is about 2s, the eimer (16 
bottles), 

The rearing of horses and other live stock is 
one of the most important branches of national 
sindustry, In the Szekler mountains, a small wiry 
horse, similar to the Welsh pony, appears to be 
indigenous; but, for improved breeds, no less than 
sixty celebrated studs are said to exist in this 
small territory, twenty of which have probably a 
greater or Jess infusion of English blood, the Eng- 
Nish breed and modes of treatment ‘of horses 
having been introduced of late years, Baffaloes, 
scarce in Hungary, are common here, The sheep, 
which are long-woolled and curly-horned, are sent 
into Wallachia to graze in the winter. ‘The oak 
and beech forests, which are estimated to cover 
pearly 3,940,000 ‘acres, feed large quantities of 
hogs, 

‘The mineral produce is a principal source of the 
wealth of Transylvania, There are numerous 
gold mines in the country, and almost evory stream 
and river is auriferous; the annual produce of gold 
is estimated at from 2,000 to 2,500 mares, and of 
silver 5,000 mares, The gold mines of Zalatbna, 
in the basin of the Maros, are supposed to have 
been wrought ever since the time of the Romans ; 
and those round Nagy Banya are certainly of that 
era. From the latter, and some other mines, the 
ore is sent off monthly to Kremuitz, to be smelted, 
Gold-washing in ‘Transylvania is almost monopo~ 
lised by the gypsies. Government grants a gypsy 
band the privilege of washing the sands of a cer- 
tain brook, on condition of their paying a yearly 
rent, which is never less than 3 ducats of puze gold 
per head for every washer. A gypsy captain 
settles this matter’ with the government, and is 
answerable for the rest of the tribe, from whom 
he collects the whole of their earnings, which he 
re-divides among them after paying the tribute, 
Tren, lead, copper, antimony, arsenic, and mercury 
in the form of cinnabar are also found in ‘Tran- 
sylvania; and the mines of Izekerem are the 
ri in tellurium of any in Europe, and those 
in which metal was first discovered. Marshal 
Marmont (Voyage en Iongrie) states that coal, 
of very good quality, is found in some parts; but 
it is not made use of. - Salt is much more impor- 
fant: rock-salt abounds at Margs and Szamos- 
Ujvar, about 600,000 centners being annually pro 
duced, which, excepting about. 30,000 centners 
consumed in the neighbourhood, is wholly ex- 
ported to Hungary. he miners work from 3 to 
U Am, and get about 10d. a day. ‘The centner 
of salt is delivered at the pit’s mouth for about 
the same sim, and sold in Transylvania at 34 flor. 
or 7s. the centner, The greater part, however, is 

sent by the Maros to Szegedin at an expense of 
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den or 15s, the centner. The E, of Transylvania 
is supplied from mines in the Szekler-land. Alum, 
sulphur, saltpetre, sulphate of soda, and many 
crystals and inferior kinds of gems, are found in 
the prov, 

Except those of woollen, cotton, and some other 
fabrics in Cronstadt, Hermanstadt, and other parts 
of the Saxon-land, few manufactures are carried 
on to any great extent. Woollen and linen stuffs, 
cotton fabrics, hats, leather, shagreen, potash, 
earthenware, paper, and gunpowder are made in 
different places; the clothing of the peasants 
being generally of domestic manufacture. Some 
forges, breweries, and vinegar factories are scat- 
tered over the country; but woollen, silk, and 
linen fabrics, jewellery, hats, and glass wares are 
principally imported from abroad, in return for 
salt, corn, cattle, horses, hogs, hides, wax and 
honey, timber, metals, and other raw produce. 
The ‘trade is mostly in the hands of the Greeks 
and Armenians; and, as yet, little facility is 
afforded for commerce with Hungary and Wal- 
lachia. The Maros and Szamos are navigable, 
and are the chief routes for the conveyance of 
goods. ‘The roads and bridges are everywhere in 
the most wretched state, . 

‘Transylvania sends deputies to the Tiungarian 
diet; but has also a dict of her own, composed, in 
1863, of 165 members, of which number 125 were 
elected by the people, and 40 nominated by the 
crown. In the elections every man has a vote 
who has attained the age of twenty-four, and pays 
direct taxes to the amount of 8 florins, or 158.3 
and capable of being elected are all citizens of the 
age of thirty who are ‘of irreproachable character,’ 
Magyar Transylvania is divided into eleven coun- 
ties; the Szekler-land into five, and the Saxon- 
land into nine stuhds, besides some subordinate 
districts. The government of the Magyar coun- 
ties and Szekler stuhls, and of the towns, is nearl 
the same as in Hungary: that of Saxon Transyl- 
vania-has been already noticed, In the cap, of 
each co, and stuhl is a court of primary jurisdic- 
tion, subordinate to the ‘Transylvanian chancery 
at Vienna, A band or zone of country along the 
S. and E, frontier, with a pop. of about 140,000, 
forms the Transylvanian military frontier. Here 
are maintained two Wallach and two Szekler in- 
fantry border regiments, and one regiment of Szek- 
ler hussars, The inhabs, of this tract are subject 
to the Austrian military frontier laws, 

The majority of the clergy, and particularly the 
Wallach priests of the Schismatic Greek ghurch, 
are little superior to the peasantry in point of 
education, Those of the United Greck church 
are better educated, having a lyceum, gymmasium, 
and normal school at Balasfalva, and enjoy the 
same general privileges as the clergy of the Rom. 
Cath, faith, whieh is that most favoured by the 
government, and entitled to the tithes in case of 
dispute. The great body of the Protestant clergy 
is also derived from the poorer classes of society 3 
and its members, during the period of their educa- 
tion, are commonly maintained by the lord of the 
village to which they belong, till sent to college, 
Besides six gymnasia, the Calvinist church has 
four superior colleges, one of which, that of En- 
ged, stands higher for general education than any 
other college in Transylvania, aud has an annual 
revenue of 1,000, The Lutherans have a college 
at Cronstadt, and seven gymnasia. ‘The govern 
ment of the reformed churches in ‘Transylvania is 
somewhat like that of the Presbyterian church of. 
Scotland. The Unitarian is an’ established reli- 
gion in Transylvania, where it was introduced by 
the Polish ancen of Zaialwa T 
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religion of the court. The Unitarians include all 
the Poles, with some of the Magyars and Szeklers, 
and reside chiefly in the Szekler-land, where they 
have about 100 churches: they have a college at 
Klausenburg, and two gymnasia elsewhere. 

‘The habits of society in Transylvania.’ says an 
English traveller, ‘in many respects differ little 
from those of England about the end of the last 
century. In some of the old fashioned houses 
almost a patriarchal simplicity is kept up. The 
houses of the richer nobles are large and roomy, 
and their establishments are conducted on a scale 
of some splendour. It is true that they are defi- 
cient in many things which we should consider 
absolute necessaries; but, on the other hand, they 
exhibit many luxuries which we should consider 
extravagant with twice their incomes, It is no 
uncommon thing, for instance, in a one-storied 
house, with a thatched roof and an uncarpeted tivor, 
to be shown into a bedroom where all the washing 
apparatus and toilet is of solid silver. Bare white- 
washed walls and rich Vienna furniture; a lady 
decked in jewels which might dazzle a court, and 
ahandmaid without shoes and stockings; a carriage 
and fuur splendid horses, with a coachman whose 
skin pecps out between his waistcoat and inex- 
pressibles,—are some of the anomalies still to be 
found in Transylvania, 

‘This principality had been connected with Hun- 
gary for many centuries previously to the con- 
quest of that. country by the Turks, after which 
it threw off its allegiance, and became a quasi- 
indep, kingdom, alternately tributary to Turk 
or under the influence of Austria, to which latter 
empire it was annexed by Joseph II. in 169: 
Since this period it has enjoyed comparative tra 














uillity, 

TRAPANI (an, Drepanion, from Apéravor, a 
scythe, the tongre of land on whieh it is built 
being curved in the form of that instrument), a 
sea-port town of Italy, island of Sicily, cap, prov., 


dist. and cant, of same name, ona projecting | 


point of land on the W. coast of the island, 46 in. 
W. Palermo, the light-house on Colombaria rock, 
at the mouth of the harbour, being in lat. 38° 2’ N. 

Jong. 12° 30' 18” E, Pop, 30,337 in 1862, Tra 
isa military post of the second class, being sur- 
rounded by a wall and bastions, with ravelins in 
good repair, and covered hy aglacis, ‘The harbour, 
on the $, side of the town, is protected by Sigia 
fort, at the extremity of the tongue of land on 
which the city is built, the fire of which is crossed 
by that of a battery on Colombaria rock. ‘The 
castle, in the N. angle, though unvortby of the 
name, is the residence of the governor and other 
military euthorities. The streets are regular, and 
the town is commodious and pretty well built. 
‘The cathedral and senatorial palace are fine 
edifices, It bas many convents and nuuuerics, 
and nearly 40 churches with 2 hospitals, a college, 
2 seminaries, and an oratorio, ‘The church of San 
Torenzo is said to be ‘a simple and majestic speci- 
men of correct architecture.’ Despite the number 
of its priests and friars, its inhabs. are industrious. 
and enterprising, and afford the best artisans and 
sailors of the island. It has produced excellent 
scholars, painters, and architects, and the art of 
engraving on gems, which had been lost during 
the dark ages, was here recovered and brought to 
perfection by’ Mazarielli, Many of the inhabs. 
are distinguished as sculptors and carvers of coral, 
amber, wood, shells, rings, and alabaster, To the 
W. of the town is a well designed promenade, ‘The 
harbour is said to have been much damaged by 
the great carthquake of 1542; but though small 
jt is secure, and might be easily enlarged. It has 
a talerahly good mole. on which is the pratique 
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office, accessible to vessels of 300 tons, vessels of © 
larger burden anchoring near the Colombaria, in 
8 or 9 fathoms water, muddy bottom. Water is 
conveyed to the town by an aqueduct from the foot 
of Mount San Giuliano (an. Hryz), a little to the 
NE, of the town. 

The trade of the town is very considerable, The 
salinas, a little to the SE., are the most extensive 
of any in the island. The salt, which is of good 
quality, is largely exported. ‘The ‘Trapanese carry 
on the coral fishery on the coast of Africa to a 
considerable extent, and the cutting and polishing 
of coral is one of the principal branches of indus- 
try carried on in the town, Besides salt and 
coral, the exports comprise soda, alabaster, rough 
or cut into vases, statues, and a variety of other 
articles, 

Excepting vestiges of the mole formed by 
Falnus to join Colombaria to the continent, 2 
mutilated lions’ heads, that grace a fountain, and 
some fragments of marble, there are no remains of 
antiquity here, though coins of Drepanum have 
been occasionally found, Drepanum is very 
ancient, It is. represented by Virgil as having 
been visited by Aincas, and ‘as the place where 
Anchises breathed his last, (Alneid, iii, lin. 707.) 
Tt was early occupied by the Carthaginians ; and, 
from its advantageous position and excellent port, 
was considered by them as of the first importance, 
During their struggle with the Romans it was the 
scene of frequent contests. Of these the most 
celebrated was the great sea-fight anno 237 B.c., 
between the Roman fleet under the consul Claudius 
Pulcher, and the Carthaginian fleet under Ad- 
herbal, The Jatter gained a complete and decisive 
victory, with comparatively little loss on their 
part. ” (Polybius, ib. i, cap, 4.) 

TRAVANCORE, « state of [Lindostan, subsi- 
diary to the British, and forming the S. extremity 
of the Indian peninsula, between the 8th and 10th 
degs. of N, lat., and the 76th and 78th dogs. of K, 
long, having KE. the British districts, ‘Tinnevelly 
and Dindigul, N. Cochin, and on other sides the 
Indian Qcean, Length, N. to $. about 140 m.; 
breadth, 60 m, in the N., and gradually diministi- 
ing to 20 m. in the 8. Area estimated at nearly 
4,600 sq. m., and pop, at somewhat less than 
1,000,000. The surface, which is varied with 1ull 
and dale, rises in the E. into a mountain chain, 
covered with forest trees and jungle. It is well 
watered; and highly adapted by its elimate to the 
wet cultivation, and rice is grown in large quan- 
tities; besides which, pepper, cardamoms, cassia, 
ginger, turmeric, betel nut, and cocoa nuts are 
among the chief vegetable products. Tobacco is 
principally imported from Ceylon, and is a go- 
yernment monopoly, from which the rajah is 
stated to derive a revenue of 13 lacs of rupees a 
year. Elephants, buffaloes, and large tigers in- 
habit the more remote parts, and ivory, bees’ wax, 
and some other valuable animal products are among 
the exports. Indications of coal are said to be 
met with, The land is assessed on the ryotwar 
system, a fresh survey being made every 10 or 12 
years. Lands, the property of the government, 
are assessed according to the quantity of seed 
sown on them, and the rent in general amounts 
to less than half the produce : lands, the property 
of individuals, pay, in many eases, under 5 per 
cent, on the produce, The lowness of the land- 
tax was formerly compensated for, to the native 
government, by the monopolies of pepper, betel, 
cardamoms, and other valuable products, which 
the inhabs. were obliged to supply to the state at 
very low prices, Most of these monopolies were 
destroyed, and replaced by a more equitable system 
of taxation when the country came under the ad- 
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ministration of the British. Except, however, as 
respects the lightness of the land-tax, the native 
goveriiment of Travancore was most oppressive. 
There was a chain of officers from the dewan to the 
Jowest inhab., exercising all the powers of govern- 
ment, tnilitary, judicial, civil, and revenue, with- 
out any check or control whatever; and, besides 
this, several of the subordinate classes, subject to 
4 capitation-tax, were formed into companies of 
about 100 men each, under a separate officer, and 
obliged to perform all kinds of work for the benefit 
of the government at the pleasure of the revenue 
servants. Under the British, this chain of revenue 
servants was abolished with the capitation-tax, 
and the various monopolies, except those of pepper 
and tobacco, At the same time, however, the 
land-tax. was inereased, a circumstance which in 
so far countervailed the other improvements. 
Travancore, being an integral portion of the 
ane, Malabar, the prevailing usages and customs 
are gencrally similar tv those which prevail along 
the adjacent parts of the W. cvast of Hindostan, 
‘he nomina! sovereignty of the country, honorary 
dignities, and even’ property, descend in the 
female line, 28 in Canara, “The furmer ruling 
family is Hindoo, and the principal part of the 
pop. consists of Brabmins and Nairs; but there 
are also many Moplays (Mohammedans), and it 
is estimated that, in Travancore and Cochin, there 
are 100,000 Syrian Christians, In some commu- 
uities, Christian churches are considerably more 
numerous than pagodas or mosques, The Tra- 
vancore rajab, about the middle of Jast century, 
subdued most of the smaller states in his neigh- 
bourhoed, and extended his dom,, but, in 1790, 
these would have fallen a prey to ‘Tippoo Saib 
Dat for British intervention, The final subsidiary 
treaty with the British was entered into in 1809, 
Principal towns, ‘Trivanderam, the eap., Anjengo 
and Quilon; ‘fravancore, the former cap., is now 
in a state of decay. 
TREBIZOND (an, Trapezus), a city and sea- 
port of Asia Minor, onthe SE. coast of the Black 
Sea, 120m. NW, Erzcroum ; fat, 40° 1 N., long. 
$99 41’ 52” FE, Pop, variously estimated at from 
14,000 1o 80,000, ‘The town is built-on the slope 
of a hill declining to the sea, and backed by steep 
eminences rising behind, [ts central porti 
surrounded by a castellated and Joity wall 
either side of the walled portion is a deep ra 
filled with trees and gardens, both ravines 
crossed by bridges, Overlooking the town is a 
citadel; but it is dilapidated and neglected, and 
commanded by neighbouring heights. ‘The walls 
of the city are, however, sufficiently strong to 
serve as a defence against troops without artillery. 
‘The space included within the walls is of great 
extent, but it is principally filled with gardens 
and plantations. ‘The houses, which are mostly 
Juilt of stone and lime, and roofed with red tiles, 
have in general only a ground-floor, and as cach 
is environedl by a garden, the town from the sea 




































has the appearance of a forest, scarcely a house 
being visible. The walled city is solely inhabited 





by Mohammedans; the Christians live outside 
the walls (principally in the eastern suburb), 
where are also most of the bazaars and khans, 
Tesides nearly 20 churches and chapels, still re- 
tained for tie service of the Greeks and Arme- 
nians, almost all the mosques have formerly been 
Christian churches, The handsomest mosque is 
that of St, Sophia, 1m. W. of the city, It is of 
small dimensions, built of hewn stone, in the form 
of a eross, and divided into a nave and 2 aisles, 
Highted from a cupola supported by 4 marble 
pillars, ‘The principal entrance is adorned with 
4 white marble pillars. The principal entraice is 
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adorned with 4 white matble Corinthian columns: 
the Roman eagle is conspicuous over the gate 

below it are numbers of small reliefs, and a beau- 
tiful cornice runs round the exterior of the edifice. 
Several of the other mosques and churches are in 
the same style; but the most curious edifice in 
the city is the dezestein, a huge square structure 
with two small windows in each front, probably 
erected by the Genoese as a powder magazine, 
A high square tower and the massy remnants of 
many other buildings crown the eminences neat 
the mosque of St. Sophia; but none of these, nor 
any other remains at Trebizond, are of an age 
anterior to the Christian era, 

‘Trebizond has two ports, one on either side of 
a small peninsula projecting from the town inte 
the sea, That on the E, is the best sheltered, 
and is the place of anchorage for the largest ships, 
It is exposed to all but 8. gales; but it does not 
appear that, with ordinary precaution, any danger 
need be apprehended, The ground from 4 to 4m. 
E. from the point is clean, and holds extremely 
well, Ships moor with open: hawser to the N, 
and a good hawser and stream-anchor on shore as 
astern-fast, At night the wind always come off 
the land, After the autumnal equinox, the 
‘Turkish and European vessels resort to Platana, 
an open roadstead, xbout 7 m, to the W, of Tre- 
bizond. In antiquity, and in more modern times 
previously to the conquest of Constantinople by 
the Turks and the exclusion of all foreign vessels 
from the Black Sea, Trebizond was the seat of an 
extensive trade. It is the natural emporium of 
all the countries to the SE, of the Black Sea, 
from Kars on the E., round by Diarbekir to 
Amusia on the W. Previously to 1830, however, 
its trade had dwindled to the export of a fow 
products of the country to Constantinople, the 
import of iron from Taganrog, and a traffic with 
Abassah, carried on in small craft, which carried 
away salt, sulphur, lead, and Turkish manu- 
factures, bringing in return the raw productions 
of the Caucasus, and slaves, But the treaty of 
Adrianeple, by opening the Black Sea to Kuro- 
pean ships, restored the old channel of communi- 
vadion between Europe and India, and Dersia, 
through Trebizond; and the Russian poli 











is} 1X31, by putting an end to the immunities’ en- 





joyed by the Russian ports 8. of the Caucasus, 
8 given Trebizond an importance it did not pre- 
viously po Its principal articles of import 
are manufactured cottons, mostly from Great Bri- 

n, sugar, coffee, rum, salt, tin, and wine. More 
than half the articles imported are destined for 
The exports to Europe consist of silk, 
sheep's wool, tubaceo, carpets, shawls, galls, and 
drugs of various sorts, box-wood, nuts, with some 
wax, honey, and beans to Constantinople; but all 
in comparatively trifling quantitics, Rich veins 
of copper and lead exist in the neighbouring 
mountains, but they are badly wrought. 

‘This city was originally founded by a colony 
from Sinope, but. subsequently outstripped its 
parent city, and all its sister ports along the coast, 
in wealth and importance. It was a flourishing 
emporium when it was reached by Xenophon 
and the Ten ‘Thousand at the close of their me- 
morable retreat. It continued to be an important 
city of the Greek empire till the subjugation of 
the latter by the Crusaders, when its duke, of the 
Comneni family, assumed the dignity of emperor, 
His deminion extended from Sinope to the Phasis, 
and his family reigned for more than 250 years, 
till Trebizond came into the possession of the 
Tarks in 1460, 

TREGONY, a market town of England, co, 
Cormwall, hund, Powder, par. Cuby, on the Fal, 
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16 m. SW. Bodmin. Area of par. 2,410 acrea. 
Pop. of par. 699 in 1861, The place would not be 
worth notice but for the circumstance of its 
baving sent 2 mems. to the H. of C. from 1599 
down to the passing of the Reform Act, when it 
‘was most properly disfranchised, The right of 
election was in potwallopers residing within the 
bor. The pop. is almost exclusively agricultural. 

TRENT, or TRIENT (an, Tridentum), 2 town 
of the Tyrol, but within the natural limits of 
Italy, on the Adige, which is here crossed by a 
tine bridge, 14m, NNE. Roveredo, on the railway 
from Verona to Botzen. Pop. 14,350 in 1857, 
‘The town stands in a small but beautiful valley ; 
being, however, from its elevation, exceedingly 
cold in winter, and, from the reflection of the 
surrounding mountains, equally hot in summer, 
It is surrounded by a pretty high wall, is well 
built with houses in the Italian style, has well- 
paved though irregular, narrow, and dirty streets, 
and a square ornamented with a handsome foun- 
tain, The palace belonging to the old prince- 
Lishops of Trent, in a corrupt Gothic style, is of 
large dimensions, has some good apartments, fine 
fresco paintings, rare marbles, aud extensive 
gardens, It has also a cathedral and several other 
charches ; in one of which, Santa Maria Maggiore, 
the famous council held its meetings. It has also 
three convents for monks, aud a nunnery, a large 
hospital, an orphan asylum, a lyceum with several 
protessors, and a gymnasium ; with manufactures 
of silk and other fabrics, It is one of the seats of 
the transit trade between Germany and Italy; 





and exports wine, corn, tobacco, and iron, pro- 
duced in the surrounding country. 

This town, which is very ancient, became, in 
the middle ages, the cap. of a lordship ander its 
bishops, by whom, in 1363, it was united to the 
Tyrol, in which it*has since been comprised. The 
bishopric was secularised in 1803, but the bishop 
is stil in the enjoyment of a handsome revenue. 
Under the French it was the cap. of the dep, of 
the upper Adige, and is now the seat of the go- 
vernment of the circle of the same name, But 





the celebrity of Trent is entirely owing to its 
having been selected as the place of meeting for 
the famous general council of the church, con- 
yoked by Pope Paul IIL, and which, after much 
procrastination, met for business on Dee. 18, 1545, 
and continued, though with several interruptions, 
through 25 sessions, till 1563, under three suc- 
cessive pontiff. It consisted of dignitaries of the 
church, representatives of the different univer- 
sities, and of ambassadors from the princes and 
states attached to the communion of Rome, It 
was intended to revise, fix, and declare the doc- 
trines of the church, to remove the abuses that 
had crept into its government, and the conduct of 
its functionaries,— 





suceurrere lapsis 
Legibus, et versos revocare in pristina mores?” 


and, if possible, to restore peace and unity to the 
church, It maybe said to have fully accom- 
plished the first object, and, in sume degree, also, 
the second; but, as might easily have been fore- 
seen, it wholly failed in the third object, or in the 
attempt to smooth the differences and allay the 
violent struggtes and animosities that then divided 
and agitated the Christian world. The constitu- 
tion of the council, indeed, and the commanding 
influence which the papal legates early acquired 
over its deliberations, deprived it of all pretence 
to the character of an impartial tribunal, and fully 
justified the Protestants in repudiating its autho- 
rity and rejecting its decrees. The latter were 
See a Ver ge ed cores 7a. ne! ALERT were: 
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bishops, and -other dignitaries, and have been ge- 
nerally admitted to contain, along with the ereéd 
of Pope Pius IV., a complete, authoritative, and 
well-digested synopsis of the principles and doc- 
trines of the R. Catholic religion. The intrigues 
of which this council was the theatre have been 
developed with singular talent by Sarpi, in his 
famous ‘ History of the Council of Trent,’ But as 
Sarpi was the implacable enemy of the court of 
Rome, and has dexterously endeavoured to show 
that its pretensions were almost always unfounded, 
and its advocates in the council almost always in 
the wrong, his conclusions are not always to be de= 
pended on. The history of Sarpi, though an able 
and ingenious, cannot be said to be an honest or 
trustworthy, work, Tiraboschi cautiously says af 
it, ‘ Jo son ben lungi di sostenere, che gli si debba 
credere cid ch’ ei raconta, solo perché egli il ra- 
conta!’ (Letteratura Italiana, viii, 181, ediz. 
Modena, 1793.) 

TRENT, a river of England, being, next to the 
Thames and Severn, by far the most important 
stream in that part of the U. kingdom, not. only 
on account of the length of its course, but of the 
fertile districts through which it ‘passes, the 
immense number of canals with which it com- 
municates, and the considerable rivers it receives 
in its progress. It has its source near the Cheshire 
border, in the moorlands of Staffordshire, about 
4m.N, from Burslem. At first its course is nearly 
SE., when it makes a sudden turn by the E, to 
the N. near Burton-on-Trent, It” afterwards 
divides Leicestershire from Derbyshire; and pur- 
suing a NE, course, by Nottingham to Newark, 
it turns more and more to the N. After dividing 
Nottinghamshire and Lincolnshire, and passing 
Gainsborough, it enters Lincolnshire at West 
Stockwith ; and flowing N., with a little inclina- 
tion to the E., unites with the great estuary of 
the Humber ata place called Trent Falls. It may 
be navigated by vessels of 200 tons as far as 
Gainsborough, and by barges as far as Burton-on- 
Trent, a distance of about 117 m., having in this 
lengthened course a fall to low water-mark of 


only 118 ft., or very near a foot per mile, From 


Burton-on-Trent to its source, the rise of the river 
is about 376 ft.; at least the summit level of the 
Caldon canal, which passes near the head of the 
‘Trent, is 494 ft, above the sca, 

Of the subsidiary streams that fall into the 
Trent, the most considerable are the Blythe, 
Tarne, Dove, Derwent, and Soar; but of these it 
is only necessary to notice the last two. The 
Derwent rises in that part of Derbyshire called 
the High Peak ; after passing Matlock, Cromford, 
and Derby, it has a circuitous course from the 
latter to Wilden Ferry, where it unites with the 
Trent. It is navigable as far as Derby about 
18 m.; but it has been superseded, as a ‘channel 
of communication, by the Derby canal, The Soar 
rises E. from Winckley, in Leicestershire, it flows 
through a rich grazing country, and more than 
half encompasses the ancient town of Leicester. 
After receiving the Wrake, its course is N., with 
a little inclination to the W.), till, passing Lough- 
borough, it falls into the Trent near Cavendish 
Bridge. It is navigable to near Loughborough, a 
distance of about 7 m. 

The canals that communicate with the Trent 
are of the greatest importance: assisted by them, 
it affords an easy means of export for the manu- 
factures of a large district of Lancashire; the salt 
of Cheshire; the produce of the Potteries of 
Staffordshire; the coal of Derbyshire; and the 
agricultural products of Nottinghamshire, Leices- 
tershire, and Lincolnshire. It also opens a com- 
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Boston; through which channels, as well az the 
Humber, the articles above enumerated are con- 
veyed; and, in return, the interior of the country 
is supplied, either by Hull and Gainsborough, or 
Bosten and Lincoln, with such commodities as 
are required by an immense population. 
TRENTON, a town or city of the U. States, 
state New Jersey, of which it is the cap,, though 
not the largest town, co. Hunterdon; on the Dela- 


ware, at the head of the sloop-navigation, 30 m. | 


NE, Philadelphia, Pop. 17,220 in 1860, and 
4,035 in 1840, The town is regularly laid out 
and well built; the state house, prison, various 
churches, the bank, and several cotton factories, 
are among the most conspicuous buildings. ‘The 
river is here crossed, immediately below the falls, 
by a wooden bridge, 1,000 ft, in length, The 
Delaware and Raritan canal passes through the 
town; and Trenton communicates with New 
Brunswick by a railway 27 m. in length, 

It is famous in the history of the American 
revolution for the victory gained over the British 
and Hessians, Dec. 26, 1776, by the troops under 
Washington, whose decision and intrepidity on the 
occasion materially promoted the progress of the 
Revolution. 

‘TREVES (Ger, Trier), a city of Prussia, prov, 
Rhine, cap. of a reg. of the same name, on the 
Moselle, near its confluence with the Saar, and 
near the frontier of Luxembourg, 60 m. SW. 
Coblentz, ou the railway from Coblentz to Laxem- 
Lourg. Pop, 21,215 in 1861, exclus. of a garrison 
of 3,456 men, ‘Ihe streets of the city are broad 
and straight, and some of the public buildings 
imposing, Among the latter may be specified 
the cathedral, remarkable for its altars and marble 
gallery ; the church of St. Simeon, of great an- 
tiquity; the elector's palace, now turned into 
barracks; the bridge over the Moselle, 690 ft, in 
Jongth, the piers of which are supposed to have 
been built in the 28th year of the Christian ra; 
the gate of Mars (Porta Martis) of colossal di- 
mensions and great antiquity. Its ancient uni- 
versity was suppressed in 1794, but it has a college 
or seminary for the education of Catholic clergy- 
men, & gymnasium, a collection of medals, and a 
public fibrary, both of which belonged to the 
university ; the latter comprises above 80,000 
vols,, many of which are scarce and valuable ; it 
bas also several hospitals, and a theatre, It is 

e seat of the government, has a proy. council, a 
tribunal of appeal for the proy., and a tribunal of 
commerce, with manufactures of linen, woollen, 
and cotton stuffs, Boats for the navigaticn of 
the Rhine are built here, and it has a consider- 
able trade in Moselle wine, 

‘Preves is, perhaps, the most ancient, and was 
long the most celebrated, of the German cities, 
‘A Roman colony was planted in it during the 
reign of Augustus, and thence it was called 
Augusta Trevirorum, From that period it became 
a place of great importance, and was reckoned 
one of the bulwarks of the empire on the side of 
Germany. Constantine the Great and several 
other emperors occasionally resided in Treves. 
Ammianus Marcellinus calls it Domicilixm prin- 
cipum elarum. (Lib, xv. 8, 27.) Ausonius; in his 
poem ‘De Claris Urbibus,’ celebrates its praises, 
and noiices the extensive commerce it carried on 
by the Moselle. Besides the bridge and the Porta 
AMartis, other remains of buildings that still exist, 
and maany coins and relics found in the town and 
its vicinity, attest the power and splendour. of 
its Roman masters. Beyond its walls are the 
ruins of an amphitheatre, cut in the side of a hill, 
Constantine is said to have exposed some 
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was successively laid waste by the Huns, Goths, 
Vandals, and Franks, and ,as often rebuilt. It 
was for a lengthened period the cap, of the arch- 
bishopric or electorate of Cleves. Latterly the 
pop. has increased considerably ; though there is 
little probability that it will ever recover its ancient 
fame and importance, 

TREVISO (an. Tarvisium), a town of Austrian 
Italy, prov. Venice, cap. deleg. of its own name; 
on the Sile, 16 m. N, by ‘W. Venice, on the rail- 
way from Venice to Trieste. Pop. 22,165 in 1857, 
‘The town is irregularly built, and surrounded by 
old walls. Most of the streets are wide and well 
paved, with colonnades in front of the houses; 
and there are numerous palazzi and religious 
structures. ‘The old cathedral of St. Peter, a fine 
though unfinished structure, has in it a painting 
by Titian, and others by P. Bordone (a native of 
Treviso) and Domenichino, The Gothic church 
of S. Nicolo, the town-house, and theatre are 
good buildings; and in the monte di pieta is a fine 
picture by Giorgione. Treviso is a bishop's seo, 
and has an episcopal seminary, gymnasium, public 
library, botanic garden, several hospitals, a castle, 
and theatre, The university, afterwards removed 
to Padua, was first established here, A large 
hardware factory, an extensive pottery, and 
manufactory of silk twist and stuffs, woollen 
cloths, paper, and cutlery, with some trade in corn, 
wine ,cattle, and fruit, occupy most part of the 
inhabs, A large fair is held each year, from the 
3rd to the 18th Oct, 

This town appears to have been a2 Roman 
municipium, Under the Lombards, it was the 
cap. of one of the two marches or margraviates, 
which they established on the confines of their 
kingdom in Tualy (Ancona having been the cap, 
of the other), nder the French it was the cap, 
of the dép. Tagliamento. Napoleon conferred the 
title of Duke of Treviso on Marsha] Mortier. 

TREVOUX (an, Trive, or Trivium), a town of 
France, dép. Ain, cap. arrond., on the declivity of 
a hill, on the Sa6ne, 13 m. N, Lyons, on the Paris 
Mediterranean railway. Pop, 2,794 in 1861, 
‘The town was formerly surrounded by walls and 
towers; and, on the summit of the hill on which 
it is built, are the ruins of its old castle,-command- 
ing a most extensive view over the surrounding 
plain. Jt has an antiquated appearance, with 
narrow streets, and mean-looking houses, Hav- 
ing been formerly the cap, of the principality of 
Dombes, and the seat of a parliament, it has still 
to boast of some considerable ancient edifices, in- 
cluding the hall in which the parliament meet, 
the hall of the courts of justice, 2 hospital founded 
by Anne Marie Louise d’Orleans, and a quay on 
the Sadne. It has, also, a tribunal of original juris- 
diction ; a cloth manufactory; a royal establish- 
ment for the refining and assay of gold and silver; 
and some trade in the products of the surrounding 
country. Itisvery ancient, The emperor Severus 
defeated, anno 197, his competitor Albinus under 
its walls, 

Trevoux has attained to distinction in literary 
history. Louis Auguste- Bourbon, prince of 
Domies, endeavoured to make it a sort of literary 
capital, and in this view he established, in 1695, a 
considerable printing-office in the town, in which 
he also intended to found a college. Not long 
after, in 1701, the well known and very learned 
monthly publication, entitled the ‘Journal de 
‘Trevoux,’ conducted by the Jesuits, began to 
issue from this press, where it continued to be 
printed till 1734, when it was transferred to Paris, 
Here also appeared, in 1704, the first edition of 
the ‘Dictionnaire de Trevoux,’ in 3 vols, folio. 
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valuable work, most of which, however, were 
ptinted and published in Paris, Of these the last 
and best edition, in 1771, was so much enlarged 
as to comprise 8 Yols, folio. 

TRICALA, or TRIKHALI (an, Tricea); a town, 
of European Turkey, cap, of the prov. of same 
name, identical with the an. Thessaly, on the E. 
side of a mountain ridge, 2 m, N. from the Se- 
lymbria (an, Peneus), and 37 m. W.by S. Larissa. 
Pop. estimated at from 10,000 to 12,000, chiefly 
Turks, It is of considerable extent; and the 
houses being intermixed with gardens and trees 
it appears to be built in a wood, and the lefty 
minarets of its mosques rising above the trees 
aive it a picturesque appearance, It has several 
Greek churches and synagoyu At the height 
of 10 or 12 ft, above the pavement, a wooden 
trellis-work, interwoven with wines, is carried over 
the streets, completely shading the passengers 
below. ‘Che shops ure clean, and tolerably well 
furnished, 

Acoording to Strabo, this city had a magnificent 
temple of sEsculapius, but no traces of this edifice 
dure now known to be extant. On a hill above the 
town are the ruins of a castle, apparently dating 
from the time of the Greek emperors, and com- 
manding a fine view over the plains of ‘Thessaly. 
These are Sepastured by numerous flocks of sheep, 
and also produce a good deal of cotton, the manu- 
facture of blankets, coarse woollens, and cotton 
stuffs occupying many of the inhabs. of Tricala. 
Its trade is “also pretty extensive, from its being 
on the principal road’ from Yanina tggConstanti- 
nople, and commanding the only pass by whi 
supplies of corn and other provisions are brought 
from Thessaly into Albania. ‘Ihe latter cireum- 
stance renders it important as a military post. 

TRICIINOPOLY. a distr. of Britisn India, 
presid. Madras, chiefly between Jat, £09 30° and 
L° 80" Nu and Jong. 789 10° and 79° 30° Ey 
having N. Salem and §. Arcot, FE." fanjore, 8. the 
latter and Madnra, and W, Salem and Coimba- 
tore, Area, 3,169 sq.m. — Pop. esti $0,000, 
‘The Cavery rans from W. to E, through the 
country, irrigating a considerable ent of rice 
land, “In addition to rice, sugar-cane, with to- 
bacco and betel-leaf, are grown in the tracts 
watered by tanks and wells; 
other usual products of the Carnati¢ are exten- 
sively cultivated, and there is good pasturage for 
sheep and cattle, which are numcrous. The prin- 
cipal imports are glue, oil, tobacco, pepper, and 
areca nut, while the exports comprise cloth, in- 
digo, saitpetre and cotton, ‘The principal manu- 
factures are cloth, for domestic use, and indigo, 
with some subsidiary articles made in the town of 
Trichinopoly. 

TRICHINOPOLY, a large fortified town of British 
India, presid Madras, cap. of the above distr, 
the Cavery, 186 Madras, on the rai 
from Madras to Tanjore. Pop., exclusive of 
troops, estimated at 74,000, Te is of an oblong 
form, nearly 1 m, in length, XN, to S., by about $ 
ya. in breadth, Mxclusive of some outworks, it 
is surrounded by a double wall and ditch, with a 
covert way and glacis, But its defences are now 
mostly iu a ruinous state, except the citadel near 
its N. extremity, which, being situated on an ele- 
vated rock, commands any military operations 
carried on in any part. of the vicinity. On this 
rock also stands a large and massive pagoda, and 
a pillared square building, with a statue of Hann- 
man, occupies the highest peak, while in the S. 
face of the rock is a small sculptured excavation 
in the style of some of the cave temples at El- 
clora. The jewellery made at Trichinopoly had 
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are still in request. Cotton cloths, table linen, 
and harness are made here, and the town is an 
emporium for a great variety of manufactures. 
It is well adapted for a military station, as, be- 
sides being well supplied with different kinds of 
merchandise and artisans, it has a station on an 
important line of railway, and the ordinary roads 
of the district ure so good as to admit, at every 
season, of casy communication with Madras, Vel- 
lore, and Mysore. . Hence also diverge all the great 
roads leading to Tanjore, Madura, and Dindigel, 
the three chief stations in the S, part of India. 

TRIESTE (an, Zeryeste), a town and principal 
sea-port of the Austrian empire, cap. gov. and 
cire, of its own uame, prov, Iyria, on the 
Adriatic, near its NE. extremity, 73 m. FE, by N. 
Venice, on the railway from Vienna to Venice. 
Pop. 64,096 in 1837, Trieste is divided into the 
old town, the new town, or Theresienstadt, the 
Josephstadt, and the Franzenvorstadt, or Francis’ 
suburb. The old town stands at the foot and on 
the declivity of a steep hill crowned by the cita- 
del; it has dark, narrow, winding, aud frequently 
stcep streets, with gloomy-looking houses, and is 
surrounded by the remains of ancient fortitications. 
The new town, immediately NW. of the former, 
and built on level ground, partly taken from the 
sea, cousists, on the contrary, of handsome strects, 
crossing each other at right angles, and lined 
with neat buildings. It is partially intersected 
by the canal cut by Maria Theresa, by means of 
which vessels drawing 9 or 10 ft. water may load 
and unload at the doors of the warehouses. De- 
tween the new and old towns runs the Corso, the 
principal thoroughfare, broad but winding, fur- 
nished with good shops and_coffee-houses, and 
opening successively into spacious and handsome 
square ‘The principal of these is the Piazza 
Grande, with a tine public fountain, and the column 
and statue of the emperor Charles VL, to whom 
‘Trieste is principally indebted for its importance 
in modern times. — In this square the great vege- 
table and fruit market. is held, and on one side 
itis the locunda-grande, or principal hotel, com- 
manding a fine view of the harbour, The ex- 
change, the finest building in the city, stands in 
another square, in which is a statue of Leopold 1. 
Continual improvements are taking place in and 
around Trieste; many new streets and prome- 
nades have been laid out, and public walks plant 
with trees; new moles, and a gigantic hospital, 
the cost of erecting which has been estimated at 
800,080 florins, have also been constructed, 

The cathedral, in the old town, is supposed to 
oceupy the site of a temple of Jupiter. It is in 
the Byzantine style; its interior, like St. Mark's 
at Venice, is ornamented with mosaics, and ntany 
Roman inseriptions and carvings are built up in 
the walls, It contains the monument of Winkel- 
mann the antiquary, assassinated here in S768. 
There are five other Rom. Catholic, two Pro- 
testant, and two Greek churches, a synagogue, 
and an English chapel. he finest of these edi- 
fices are the Greck churches, particularly that at 
the head of the great canal, with a magnificent 
marble altar. The church of the Jesuits merits 
attention by its architecture and fine paintings, and 
the palace of the governor is also an imposing 
structure, One of the handsomest private resi- 
dences is the house formerly belonging to a Greck 
merchant of the name of Carciotti, who, having 
begun business in Trieste as a pedier, died worth 
1,000,0002, sterling. The castle formerly consti- 
tuted the main protection of the town and har- 
bour, aud is still maintained in a tolerable state of 
defence. The great theatre is spacious, and there 
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worthy of notice are the barracks, post-house, 
dockyard, lazarettos, one of which is among the 
most perfect establishments of its kind, and the ter- 
race of the casino ornamented with several statues. 

‘Trieste is in the S, what Hamburg is in the N., 
the great commercial entrepdt of Germany, A 
harbour, which, though rather limited in size, is 
easy of access and convenient, has been formed 
by the Theresian Mole, founded on a ledge of 
sunken rock, and projecting NW. into the sea 
from the S. extremity of the old town. At its 
termination has been formed an irregular platform 
about 1,100 ft, in cire., on which have been erected 
a fortress and lighthouse, with an intermittent 
light 106 ft. above the Another lighthouse, 
haying the lantern 103 ft, above the sca, has bee 
erected on the point of Salvore, about 18 m. W. 
by S. Trieste. ‘The port, with the Mole, forms a 
crescent. 14 m. in length, being a continued quay, 
faced with hewn stones, and with stairs and jetties 
for the convenience of embarkation, On the N. 
side of the port is a dock or harbour, appropriated 

<clusively for vessels performing quarantine. It 
is walled round, and furnished with hotels, ware- 
houses, and every sort of accommodation for pas- 
sengers and goods, Ships under 300 tons burden 
lie close to the quays, those of greater size moor- 
ing in the roads in front of the city. The prince’ 
pal defects of the port are its limited size, and its 
being exposed to NW. winds, which sometimes 
throw in a heavy sea. The gales, however, are 
sekiom of long continuance; and the holding 
ground being good, when proper precautions are 
taken, no accident occurs, T'fieste he a free 
port, goods destined for its consumption, and that 
of the adjoining territory, pay no dutics ; but such 
as are taker into the interior for consumption pay, 
of course, the duties in the Austrian tariff. “The 
transit duties and shipping charges are extremely 
reasonable. 

‘The exports are various, consisting partly of the 
raw and partly of the mannfactured products of 
Austria Proper, Hlyria, Dalmatia, Hungary, and 
Ttaly; with foreign articles imported and ware. 
housed, Among the principal artic of raw 
produce may be specilied, corn, chietly wheat 
and maize, with rice, wine, oil, shumae, tobacco, 
wax, silks, silk rags and waste, hemp, wool, flax, 
linen rags, hides, furs, and skins; the produce of 
the mines makes an important item, consisting of 
quicksilver, cinnabar, iron, lead, copper, brass, 
litharge, alum, and vitriol ; the forests of Carniola 
furnish timber, for ship-building and other pur- 
pases, of excellent quality, and in great abuadauce, 
with staves, cork wood, box, and hoops; marble 
alsg ranks under this head. Of manufactured 
articles, the most important are, thrown silk, silk 
stuffs, printed cottons from Austria and Switzer- 
land, coarse and fine linens, and all sorts of leather. 
Under this head are also ranked soap, Yenetian 
treacle, liqueurs, with jewellery, tools, and uten- 
sils of all sorts, glass ware, and mirrors, Venetian 
beads, refined sugar, and a host of other articles, 
‘Trieste is also a considerable depot for produce 
from the Black Sea, Turkey, and Egypt. ‘The 
principal articles of importation consist of sugar, 
coffee, dye-stuffs, cotton-wool from the Levant 
and the U, States, cotton goods and cotton yarn, 
silks, oil, tin plates, salted fish, and a host of other 
articles, The value of the imports always ex- 
ceeds that of the exports, occasioned in part by 
their being subsequently transshipped to other 
ports, and partly by their being an excess of 
exports as compared with imports from other parts 
of the empire. 
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port 10,378 vessels, of 735,860 tons burthen, in 
1861; 10,905 vessels, of 769,352 tons, in 1862; 
and 10,578 vessels, of 725,574 tons, in 1863. The 
great steamship company, known as the ‘ Austrian 
Lloyd, has its chief seat at Trieste, in an im- 
mense edifice, called the Lloyd arsenal, constructed. 
1852-56, and including wet and dry docks, and 
building slips for the largest steamers. The com- 
pany maintains regular steam communication 
between Greece, Turkey, and Egypt, and in its 
hands is a large part of the commerce of Trieste, 
Trieste is the seat of the administration for its 
gov. and the Illyrian coast, of courts for the towit 
and circle, a tribunal of commerce, the central 
board of health for the empire, and a board of 
police, and is a bishop's see. It has an imperial 
academy, a school of navigation, normal, female, 
Jewish, Greck, and elementary schools, many 
charitable institutions and learned societics, and 
several periodical publications, There are no 
public banks, but several private establishments 
of undoubted solidity, and various insurance 
offices, Trieste has manufactures of rosogiio, 
wax-lights, leather, soap, playing cards, musical 
instruments, with dyeing-houses, sugar refineries, 
potterics, and distilleries, It is better supplied 











i 
ions, chiefly from Dalmatia and the 
country round Venice, A mixture of all nations 
is met with here, and all the principal merchants 
{and traders are foreigners. German is spoken by 
the authoritics and in the public offices, but Italian. 
the prevailing language of the middle classes, 
ile the lower speak a Slavonic dialect, 

Traces of an amphitheatre and other Roman 
remains exist at Trieste. During the middle ages 
it was the cap, of a small republic ; but its history 
presents little remarkable till 1719, when Charlés 

V1, made it a free port, 

RIM, an inland town of Ireland, prov, Leinster, 
¢o, Meath, of which it is the cap. on the Boyne, 
here crossed by a_bridge, 25 m, NW. by W. 
Dublin. Pop, 2,057 in 1861, ‘Trim is a very okt 
town, having been given by Henry LE., as part of 
the palatinate of Meath, to Hugh de Lacy, The 
| latter constructed the castle, which, from its ex- 
teut, strength, and elevated situation on the banks 
of the river, was at once the largest and most im- 
portant of the numerous fortifications erected by 
the English within the limits of the Pale, The 
ruins sufliciently attest its ancient grandew. On. 
the other side of the river are the ruins of St, 
Mary’s Abbey, an ancient and extensive edifice ; 
and there are some other ecclesiastical remains, 
| The town had, also, been surrounded by walls, 
; considerable portions of which are still entire, [n- 

deed it was anciently the occasional seat of the 
; lords-lieutenant, and several parliaments have 
been held within its walls. It was taken, without 
opposition, by Cromwell, in 1649, At’ present, 
however, nutwithstanding it is the eo, town, Trim 
is of little importance. Its principal publie building 
is the new co. gaol, an extensive structare on the 
radiating plan. It has, also, an ancient paris 
church, @ Kom, Cath. chapel, a dispensary, an in- 
fantry barrack, with a co, infirmary. It returned 
2 mems, to the Trish H, of C, till the union, when 
it was disfranchised, and since then it has con- 
tinued to decline. The assizes for the co, are held. 
here, and general sessions twice a year, and petty 
sessions on alternate Saturdays,” It is a eon- 
stabulary station, and has a flour-mill, a brewery, 
and a tannery. Markets on Saturdays: fairs, 
March 27,May 8, Wednesday after Trinity Sunday, 
Oct. 1, and Nov. 16. 

About 3. m, 5, from the town, on the road 

leading to Summerhill, is Dangan, formerly the 
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as the birthplace of the Duke of Wellington. The 
house in which the great general first saw the 
light has, however, been wholly pulled down ; but 
a handsome pillar, surmounted by a statue of the 
‘iron duke,’ has been erected in the town. 

TRINCOMALEE, a marit. town of Ceylon, on 
its NE. coast, near the entrance to one of the finest 
pays in the world, about 150 m. NE. Colombo; lat. 
89°32’ N., long. 81° 87’ E, The town, which is 
but inconsiderable,-is built at the foot of a rock, 
on which is the fort, on the outside of a narrow 
peninsula or tongue of land bounding the harbour 
on the E, It has but few European inhabs., and, 
what is remarkable, few Singalese; the lower 
classes being principally Malabar R, Catholics. 
The fortifications form a sweep of above 1 m. in 
length along the shore. Fort Frederick is a 
station for four companies of a European regiment, 
acompany of royal engineers and artillery, and 
detachments of the Ceylon rifle corps, Fort 
Ostenberg, on the termination of a ridge of hills, 
about 3 m. SW. Trincomalee, commands the 
entrance of the harbour, and the dockyard close 
beneath, It forms the head-quarters of a detach- 
ment of artillery and a European company. The 
fortifications here were mostly constructed by the 
Portuguese ; the Dutch did little or nothing for the 
improvement. of the place while in their ‘ion. 

‘The harbour of Trincomalee was styled by Nelson 
‘the finest harbour in the world.’ It is almost 
landlocked, and the'water is so deep that it is all 
but practicable in many places to step from the 
shore on board large vessels moored alongside. 
During the NE. monsoon, when all the ships on 
the Coromandel coast and in the Bay of Bengal 
are obliged to put to sea, Trincomalee is their 
principal place of refuge, and a vessel from Madras 
can reach it in two days, The town, which may 
be considered as the military cap. of Ceylon, sur- 
rendered to the English in 1795. 

‘TRING, a market town and par. of England, co, 
Hertford, hund. Dacoruin, on the Londen and 
North Western railway, and on the road from 
London to Aylesbury, 30 m, NW. London, Area 
of par. 7,390 acres. Pop. 4,841 in 1861. The town 
consists principally of two streets; it is tolerably 
well built, the houses being mostly modern, The 
church is an embattled structure, with a massive 
tower and low spire at the W. end. The living, 
a perpet. curacy, worth 1572, a year, is in the gift 
of the dean and chapter of Oxford. There are 
meeting-houses for Baptists and Independents, 
and a Lancastrian school, The inhabs, are prin- 
cipally employed in the manufacture of straw 
plait, canvas, and a few silk fabrics, Markets on 
Fridays; fairs, Easter Monday and Oct.11, ‘Tring 
Park, in the vicinity, was built in the reign of 
Charles IT, 

TRINIDAD, an island of the W, Indies, or An- 
tilles, being the most southerly of the group called 
the Windward Islands, and, next to Jamaica, the 
largest and most valuable of the islands belonging 
to Great Britain in this part of the world, It lies 
immediately off the NE, coast of Colombia and 
the N, mouths of the Orinoco, between the 10th 
and 11th degs, of N, Jat., and the 61st and 62d of 
W. long, its NW, extremity being only about 
13 m. from Punta de la Pena, the extremity of the 
peninsula of Paria, and its SW. cape being but 
7m. from the delta of the Orinoco. On the W. 
Trinidad bounds the Gulf of Paria, and on ali 
other sides it is surrounded by the Atlantic. It is 
of a square or oblong form, with considerable pro- 
Jections at allits angles except the SE. Length, 
N. to §., 50 m.; average breadth (exclusive of 
its projections), about 33 m. Area estimated at 
1,300,000 acres, or about 2,000 sq: m. ‘The popu- 
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Jation of the island, in 1861, amounted to 84,438: 
46,074 males, and 38,364 females, of the following 
classification : Trinidad, 46,936 ; British colonies, 
11,716; United Kingdom, 1,040; Foreign, 4,301; 
China, 461; India, 13,488; Africa, 6,035 ; nonde- 
scribed, 461, 

The mountain chains run from W. to E., and 
may be regarded as continuations of the chains on 
the opposite coast of Venezuela, from which this 
island has most probably been detached by some 
convulsion of nature. Along the N, shore a bold 
range of mountains rises to the height of 3,000 ft., 
broken into the most rugged and abrupt forms, 
and clothed to the summit with forest trecs. 
Towards the S, extends a chain of hills of leas 
elevation, and of a more pastoral character; while 
the centre of the island is occupied by a group of 
flat or round-topped hills, dividing it, as it were, 
into two extensive valleys, which are occasionally 
intersected by a succession of hill and dale, The 
whole island is well watered by numerous streams 
in every direction, The principal are on the W. 
coast: the Caroni, navigable for 6 leag. from its 
mm ; and on the E, the Oropuche and Nariva, 
which last is said to be navigable for vessels of 
250 tons to a league from its source, The N, and 
E, coasts are not well furnished with harbours, 
which is unfortunate, as the winds blow from those 
quarters for three-fourths of the year, But the 
W. coast has numerous bays and inlets, aud the 
Gulf of Paria is an extensive inland sea, in which 
sbips of all sizes may ride securely, and anchor 
anywhere without the smallest risk, and in any 
convenient depth of water, 

‘The greater part of the interior of this island 
is uncultivated. The low grounds are in parts 
marshy, while the more elevated portions are, for 
the most part, covered with a dense vegetation of 
forest and underwood. The soil is, in general, 
deep, stitf, and tenacious; and, if properly culti- 
vated, could alone supply sugar adcquate for the 
consumption of England. 1t might be supposed 
that, in an island so extensive, mountainous, and 
covered with forests, the atmosphere would be 
generally overloaded with moisture, It does not, 
however, appear that the fall of rain is as great as 
in Guiana, the average being about 65 in. a year, 
and this is said to diminish with the progress of 
cultivation. The dry season commences in Dec,, 
and ends in May; but it is a peculiar advantage 
of this island, that it is exempted from those de- 
structive droughts common to all the other W, 
India islands irom Barbadoes to Cuba. During 
June and July showers are frequent, and in Aug., 
Sept., and Oct. the rain falls in torrents, often ac- 
companied by violent storms. ‘The weather gene~ 
rally mocterates, and the rains become more slight 
towards the end of Oct., and there is seldom any 
fall after the beginning of Dec, The nights are 
generally cool and pleasant. 

It has been estimated that only about 1-30th 
part of the surface of this island is incapable of 
cultivation, ‘The settled portions of Trinidad are 
mostly confined to the NW. and a few places 
along the SW. coast. Of the cultivated land, 
32,000 acres are under the sugar cane, being di- 
vided into above 180 estates, the capital invested 
in which is estimated at 2,200,000/. sterling. The 
rest of the cultivated lands are occupied by cocoa 
and coffee plantations, and provision and pasture 
grounds, 

This island, like the other W. Indian colonies, 
has suffered greatly since the emancipation of the 
slaves from a want of labour; for, from the abun- 
dance of the land and its fertility, it might, were 
labour to be had on reasonable terms, make a rapid 
progress, To obviate its deticieucy, eoolies have 
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been imported from India, and immi, from 
India and China is fully encouraged by the govern- 
ment, The amount voted in aid of that object in 
1863 was 32,8902, Ty the census of 1861 there 
were 13,488 coolies, and 461 Chinese, Since then 
there have been imported, in 1862, 1,967 coolies, 
and 452 Chinese; and, in 1863, 1798 coolies, giving 
a total of 17,253 coolies and 918 Chinese. These 
immigrants (coolies and Chinese) are located on 
154 different estates. The largest number on any 
one estate, in 1864, was 206, the ‘Orange Grove 
state, county of St, George. ‘The revenue col- 
lected on account of the annual dutlay was, in 
1863, 16,1872. sterling. 

Cocoa is more extensively grown in Trinidad 
than in any of the other British Antilles, and is of 
superior quality, ‘Ihe cocon-tree somewhat. re- 
sembles the cherry-tree, and grows to about 
in height. It flourishes most in the new soil on 
the banks of rivers, delighting in shade, to procure 
which plantain or coral-bean trees (madre del 
cacao) are planted between every other row. The 
cocoa seeds are placed in small mounds, two 
sceds being sown together, and the weakest plant 
of the two afterwards destroyed; the survivor is 
transplanted after attaining 15 or 18 inches in 
height, Until the age of 5 years, all the flowers 
are destroyed as they appear. The fruit grows in 
a pad, which, as it. ripens, changes to a blitish red 
or lemon colour, The crop is gathered throughout 
the year, but principally in June and Dec. ‘The 
ripe pods are broken or cut open, and the seeds 
extracted with a wooden spatula, They are after- 
wars spread out to dry in the sun on rush mats, 
When quite dry and hard, the nuts are lightly 
packed in boxes or bags, and kept dry for exporta- 
tion, Coffee, indigo, tobacco, and cotton come to 
perfection, though mostly grown only in small 
quantities, Here also are all the fruits and vege- 
tables of the adjacent tropical climates, and the 
vines transplanted from France or Spain are said 
to equal their parent stocks. ‘The mountains, like 
those of the adjacent continent, consist chiefly of 
argillaceous and micaceous schist; milky quartz, 
ferruginous sand, pyrites, arsenic, alum, sulph, 
copper, plumbago, and sulphur are found; but the 
most abundant mineral is asphaltum, which may 
be supplied in any quantity, It is found in the 
greatest profusion in the lake Brea, or pitch lake, 
an area of about 150 acres in the NW, side of the 
island, about 30 m. S. from Port Spain, and about. 
80 ft. above the level of the sea. Though called 
a lake or lagoon, this depdt of pitch is for the most 
part quite solid, rent, however, by chasms, vary- 
ing from 3 to 30 feet in width, but of no great 
depth, so that they are traversed without much 
difficulty. Here and there, wherever there is any 
soi], are clumps of stunted trees. The liquid part 
of the lake, on the side nearest the sca, is sup- 
posed to be about 3 acres in extent, and consists 
of fiuid pitch of unknown depth, in a state of slow 
ebullition, and exhaling a strong bituminous and 
sulphurous odour. This vast pitchy cauldron must 
be approached with extreme caution. It has been 
attempted to apply the asphaltum brought from 
this lagoon to the same purposes as pitch and tar, 
but it is found to require so large an admixture of 
oil that it becomes too expensive. If it could 
be economically applied, Trinidad might furnish 
abundant supplies for the whole world. 

Exclusive of the pitch lake, Trinidad has se~ 
veral extinct volcanic craters, active mud vol- 
canoes, and other evidences of voleanic agency. 
Sliglit shocks of earthquakes have also been occa— 

‘sionally felt, but happily the island appears to be 
exempted from the seourge of hurricanes, 

Trinidad was greatly neglected by the Spa- 
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niards, and previously to 1783, when emigration 
to it was first actively promoted by them, no more 
cocoa, indigo, and other products were exported 
than sufficed to freight a small schooner two or 
three times a year to St. Eustatius. Since.then 
the progress of cultivation has been compa- 
ratively rapid, The subjoined statement gives 
the total value of the imports and exports of 


Trinidad in each of the years 1856-63 :— 














Years Imports Exporte 
£ £ 

666,474 574,767 

800,820 1,073,878 

825,969 785,863 

820,606 

714,603 

x 645,561 

733,598 739,507 

710,792 796,497 








The public revenue amounted to 184,377, in 
1863, and the expenditure to 188,981, 

‘Trinidad, like St. Lucia and British Guiana, is 
governed by a governor and council, acting under 
the orders of the home government, The legis- 
lative council of the island consists of 12 mems., 
6 of whom are Ge official, holding high offices, 
and 6 non-official, being selected from among the 
inhabs.; all are removable at the pleasure of 
the crown, The laws of the'island are a mix- 
ture of those of Spain and England, The office 
of coroner does not exist here, nor trial by jury 
in the supreme criminal court, Every person 
about to leave the island must first give public 
notice of his intention, and obtain a pass from the 
governor, 

The settled part of Trinidad is divided into 11 
districts. The cap, and seat of government, Port 
Spain, which, in 1861, had 18,980 inhabs,, is situ- 
ated on the W. coast of the island, near the mouth 
of the river Caroni, It is one of the handsomest 
towns in the West Indies, being built wholly of 
stene or brick, with wide and well kept streets, 
some of which are shaded with rows of noble trees, 
It has Protestant and Roman Catholie churches, 
a Presbyterian secession church, and a Methodist. 
chapel. The stores and magazines are crowded 
with valuable merchandise, which, however, is 
partly destined for the supply of Colombia, In 
the vicinity of the town are Fort George, now 
nearly dismantled, and St. James's barracks, The 
latter are said, in the ‘ Trinidad Almanac,’ ‘to be 
placed, on account of an infamous job, in one of 
the most pestilential spots in the ‘island’ The 
harbour is good, and, as already stated, the entire 
Gulf of Paria may be regarded a3 a magnificent 
harbour, Numerous public and private schools 
are established in Trinidad, and are well attended, 
The regular military force amounts to about 500 
men, including officers. 

Trinidad was discovered by Columbus in 1498, 
and was taken possession of by the Spaniards in 
1588, an event followed by the almost total exter- 
mination of the Indians, Raleigh visited it in 
1595. The French took it in 1696, but soon 
afterwards restored it to the Spaniards, who held 
it till taken by the English under Abercrombie 
in 1797. 

TRIPOLI, the most easterly of the Barb: 
states, the dominions of which, exclusive of Tri- 
poli Proper, comprise Barca and Fezzan, noticed 
in other parts of this work. Tripoli Proper lics 
between lat. 29° and 33° N., and long. 10° and 
20° E.; having E. Barca, W. Tunis, 8. Fezzan 
and the Desert, and N. the Mediterranean, It 
stretches along the North African coast about 
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800m. E. and W. Its breadth inland varies 

. greatly, owing to the frequent interruption of the 
desert; but its area has been estimated at nearly 
100,000 sq. m., and its pop. at from 14 to 2 mil- 
lions, principally Moors and Berbers, with some 
‘Turks, Negroes, Jews, and Christians. 

In antiquity, ‘Tripoli Proper was called the 
Regio Syrtica, from its lying between the Syrtis 
Major, now the Gulf of Sidra, on the E., and the 
Syrtis Minor, now the Gulf of Cabes, on the Ww. 
‘The former, or Syrtis Major, is a very extensive 
bay, extending from Bengazy on the E. to Cape 
Mesurata on the W. about 280 m,, having where 
greatest. a breadth of 150 m, This guif was 
reckoned in antiquity, next to the strait of Scylla 
and Charybdis, by far the most dangerous part of 
the Mediterranean, principally on account of the 
shallowness of its waters, which were said to be 
encumbered with quicksands, and partly also from 
the irreyular action of its tides. ‘ Verum impor- 
tuosus alque atrox, et ob vadorum frequentium 
brevia. magisque etiam ob alternos motus pelugi 
adfluentis et reflucutis infestus, (Pomp, Mela, lib. i, 
cap. 7.) The dangers of the Syrtis have 
Deen frequently alluded fo by the poets, who have 
given it the epithet of inhospitable + 








——— per inhospita Syrtis 
Litora, per calidas Libyz sitientis a1 
Lucan, lib. i, v, 






See also Virgil, Aneid, i, v. 110; Horace, Odes, 
i, 22, &e, 7 

Put. though the navigation of the greater and 
Jesser Syttis, especially the former, be not free 
from danger, this has been greatly exaggerated 
_ by the ancients, During strong N. avery 

heavy sea is certainly thrown into the gulf, ani 
the 8. shore being low and sandy, a considerable 
portion of it is submerged, and the waters of the 
entire gulf have an ex) i 
appearance, but in ordinary w 
navigated hy middling-sized vessels with little or 
no difficult: “The Gulf of Sidra,’ say i 
Smyth, (has few or no dangers, excepting little 
heads of rocks seattered about different poiuts, 
‘and the tides are insignifieant. With the hand- 
Jead going, a vessel may approach all parts; but 
of what utility can it be to enter here, there being 
but one place in the whole gulf worthy to he 
called a port? We could tind anchorage for 
smal) vessels only at Bushaifa and Braiga, at the 
bottom of the gulf; and Ghaera Island, Kathora, 
and Lengazy on the £. coast.’ But it is obvious 
froni this statement, and from the want of har- 
ours and roadsteads, that when the vessels of the 
ancients, who had comparatively little skill in 
navigation, got embayed in this gulf during the 
prevalence of northerly gales, they must have 
been in an exceedingly perilous situation, and 
we need not therefore be surprised at the ex- 
aggerated terms in which they have described its 
terrors. 

The coast-lands, except at the bottom of the 
Gulf of Sidra, where the desert and sea are con- 
terminous, ate here, as in the rest of N, Africa, 
extremely fertile. These, however, scem to be 
the only valuable portions of the surface. The 
‘Atlas ranges approach neuret the sea here than 
jn most other parts of Barbary, and immediately 
beyond them the country is a sandy arid desert, 
Tripeli_has no river of any consequence, though 
a namber of small rivulets descend from the 
mountains to the sea, Neither are there any 
jakes in the country, which, accord depends 
for its irrigation and consequent. fertility almost 
solely upon the rams. These, when they occur, 

spscanily for several days and nislits; they 
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then cease suddenly, and not a drop more descends 
for several months together, The most severe 
famines are sometimes experienced from a con- - 
tinuance of drought; but when this is not the 
ease, the country appears to have lost none of its 
ancient productiveness, According to a French 
traveller, M, Blaquiere, ‘A more luxuriant tract 
than that in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
capital cannot be imagined. Country-houses, ex- 
tensive pleasure-gardens, groves of orange-trecs, 
and innumerable fountains, together with the in- 
cessaut progress of vegetation, form an assem- 
blage of ruraf beauty here which is rarely to be 
met with, The fairy scene does not, however, 
reach more than 5m. inland, when nothing but 
an immeasurable waste of sand is presented to 
the eye, and forms a striking. contrast with the 
cultivated fields, to the edges of which it ap- 
proaches. It should be observed, that a want of 
industry, and of proper encouragement from the 
government, are the only reasons why cultivation 
not extended beyond its present limits, ‘There 
probably no country so highly favoured by 
nature as this is with respect to a rapid succes- 
sion of the crops. ‘The rains generally begin after 
gathering the dates, towards October, in the 
beginning of which month the Arabs plough and 
sow their grounds, In December and January 
the weather becomes dry and extremely pleasant, 
like our spring in England. Yn the beginning of 
April, the market before Tripoli is abundantly 
stocked with cattle, poultry, and vegetables of 
every kind, ‘Towards June, almonds, figs, apples, 
pears, plums, peaches, nectarines, grapes, anc 
melons are in season, and incredibly abundant. 
Cotton has been cultivated very successfully by 
| various individuals; but, owing to a want of en- 
couragement, does not form an article of export. 
Formerly, a quantity of ray silk formed one of 
the exports; but its cultivation has latterly been 
neglected, Mulberry-trees are, however, to be 
found near the capital in great numbers, so that 
silk may at any time become again a staple com- 
smodity of the ‘country. The castor-tree (dticinis 
Palma Christi) is found in the vicinity of Tan- 
joura, where 9 great deal of that oil is made 
‘annually, though it has not hitherto been ex- 
ported in any great quantity,’ ‘Phe exportation 
of corn, which otherwise would be very consider- 
able, is prohibited exeept when carried on by the 
pacha for his exclusive benefit. Tobacco, saffron, 
madder, &e. aro grown in small quantities; senna 
and galls are produced in the mountains, and the 
casted and lotus are indigenous, But dates con- 
stitute the principal food of the inhabs, The 
dates of Tripoli are finer than those of any other 
part of Barbary, and, besides its fruit, the date- 
tree yields a juice called laghibi, which, when 
drunk fresh, is a very agreeable beverage, and, 
when suffered to ferment, forms an intoxicating 
fiuid, in great request among the Mohammedans, 
notwithstanding the prohibitions of the Koran. 
auch village is usually surrounded by planta- 
tions of date and olive trecs, the surplus produce 
of which, with the straw mats and earthen jars 
made by the villagers, are partly exported, but 
are mostly disposed of to Bedouin traders. The 
vines along the ccast yield grapes and raisins of 
the finest quality, and might be made to produce 
excellent wine. According to Della Cella, the 
neglect of such an advantage is less owing to the 
denunciations of the Prophet than the exceeding 
sloth and ignorance of the people, Cattle, sheep, 
and poultry are reared in large numbers in some 
places, and, as animal food is little consumed, 
they are principal objects of exportation, During 
the war, Malta drew large supplies of cattle and 
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other live stock from Tripoli, and still imports 
most part of the cattle sent out of the country. 
Beef, though small, is very good, as is lamb: 
youtton is of inferior quality. A kind of wild 
cattle, the wild hog, antelopes, bustards, and seve- 
ral other wild animals useful to man, are met with 
in abundance, Large beds of rock salt exist in 
different parts of the country. On the coast, fish 
of every kind are most abundant; but, with the 
exception of a few boats employed from the 
capital, fishing does not form a part of public 
industry, 

‘The Natives of this regency manufacture car- 
pets, bournouses, haiks, and other woollen fabrics, 
camlets, mats of palm leaves, goats’ hair sacks, 
Morocco leather of different kinds, earthenware, 
prepared skins, and a few other articles, ‘The 
mnanufacture of potash, like the exportation of salt, 
is a monopoly of the bey. ‘the principal trade 
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‘The character of the natives of Tripoli appears 
to be very indifferent. A recent British traveller 
asserts that drunkenness is more common than in 
most towns in England. There are public wine- 
houses, at the doors of which the Moors sit and 
drink without any scruple, and the greater part of 
the better sort of people also are great drinkers, 
M. Blaquiere, the French traveller before cited, 
says he was unable to discover any good qualities 
to be contrasted with the attributes of revenge, 
avarice, treachery, and deceit, which preduminate 
alike in the prince and the peasant, And yet such 
is the promptitude with which justice is admin- 
istered, that crimes in Tripoli are less frequent 
than in European countries, and the people are 
more civilised than in most parts of Barbary, Tn- 
tolerance towards Christians was formerly very 
strongly marked; but forcigners are now treated 
with respect, piracy and Christian slavery having 








consists in the barter of European produce for j been wholly abolished. 





those of the interior of Africa, From Tripoli cara- 
vans go to Mourzouk, where a large fair is held in 
December and January, aud to which the pro- 
ducts of Bornou, Sockatoo, Houssa, Timbuctoo, 
&e. are brought. (See art. F:zzas.) 








The Fez-| portion of Attica, 


This territory contains some Roman antiquities, 
but they are much less frequent than in the ad- 
jacent territory of Barca. In the middle ages it 
‘generally shared in the fortunes of the rest of this 

In 1522 Tripoli was given by 


zan merchants proceed in February and March to | the emperor Charles V., who had become pos- 


Tripoli, where they receive their goods for the 8. 
upon credit, paying by exchange one year for the 


goods porn in the preceding. ‘They bring 
from the interior annually about 1,400 negro 


slaves, 10,000 metacali (small parcels, cach worth 
a Venetian sequin), of gold dust, 700 ewt. of 
natron, and 1,600 quintals of senna ea The 
articles they take back are swords, pistols, mock 
pearls, brass, tin, coral, writing paper, and cotton 
stuffs, and these articles, with prov! s, colonial 
produce, timber pitch, spirits, cochineal, indigo, 
damask, and other silk fabrics, spirits, looking- 
glasses and toys, constitute the principal imports 
from Europe.” ‘The exports from ‘Tripoli by s 
are wool of excellent quality, mantles, and other 
articles of dress, oil, senna, and other drugs, mad- 
der, barilla, hides, goat and sheep skins dressed, 
dates and other fruits, cattle, ostrich feathers, 
iron, gold dust and saffron. 
The government is in the 
pacha, who rules with despoti iy, and is chosen 
from among the Turkish offi resident in ‘Tri- 
poli, being confirmed in his authority by a firman 
from the Turkish sultan. He presides the 
divan, and is assisted in his various dutics by a 
bey-commander-in-chief; an aga commanding the 
Turkish soldiers; the Aaya, or grand judge, who 
dispenses justice daily at the castle gate of thi 
capital; the chief officers of the treasury and 
houschold; the sheik-el-bled, or head police ma- 
gistrate; the mufti, or head of the priesthood; 
and the cadi, or judge in matters respecting the 
Moliaurmedan faith, ‘The district governors seem 
to have powers equivalent to the bey in their own 
districts; thus, the aga of Mesurata, besides his 
military attributes, unites in his own person all 
the judicial and legislative powers of the state. 
The revenues of the bey are derived from the 
tribute of the district governors, and the Arab 
tribes in the interior, taxes on the Jews and mer- 
chants, a tax of 10 per cent, on all land-produce, 
import and export duties, monopolies, presents, 
and exactions, fines for the mitigation of punish- 
ment, and confiscations, their amount being esti- 
mated at from 25,0007, to 26,0002, sterling a year; 
in addition to which a large portion of the neces- 
saries for his use are procured by extortion from 
his subjects, His standing army is said to amount 
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to 3,000 men; but in time of war an army of 
10,000 irregular cavalry and 40,000 foot may be’ 
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ssed of some authority over it, to the knights 
of Rhodes; but these were driven from it by the 
Turks in 1551, Fezzan was rendered tributary 
about 1714; but the authority of the pacha, over 
either that country or Barca, appears to be little 
more than nominal, or at any rate very much 
disturbed, 

'Trivott (an, Gn), a maritime city of N. 
Africa, cap, of the above regency, on a low rocky 
tongue of land, projecting into the Mediterranean ; 
the castle being “in lat, 32° 53’ 46" N., long. 
13° 10' 58” E, Pop, estimated at 25,000, of whom 
about 2,000 are Jews, residing in a suburb of their 
own, The town is much smaller than either Algiers 
or Tunis; it. may be $m. in length, by 5 furlongs 
in breadth; but its shape is very irregular. It is 
encompassed by high and thick walls, the original 
stoneavork of which appears to have been very 
good; but they have been patched ap in all di- 
rections with inud and fragments. A good many 
cannon ate mounted on the ramparts, and ‘Lripo! 
has some degree of strength as a fortress; it is 
entered by two gates, one to the E, and the other 
to the S. Viewed from the sea, the town appear: 
to be semicircular; and the extreme whiteness of 
the square flat buildings, covered with lime, which 
in this climate encounters the sun's fiercest rays, 
's very striking, The baths form clusters of large 
cupolas, to the number of.8 or.10, crowded together 
in different parts of the-town, The mosques art 
in general surrounded by plantations of Indian figs 
and date-trees, which, at a distance, give the whole 
city a novel and pleasing aspect, Internally, how- 
ever, it has narrow and irregular streets, and mean 
houses. The pacha’s castle is at the E, end, within 
the walls, with a dockyard adjoining. It is very 
ancient, and inclosed by a high strong wall; aud 
the numerous buildings which have been added 
at different periods to its interior, to receive the 
junior branches of the royal family, have both de- 
t it of all symmetry, and increased it to a 
Rule iregular town. ‘Tripoli is, in most respeets, 
inferior to the capitals of the ether Barbary re- 

: However, in point of tranquillity and 
cleanliness, Tripoli might be taken as a model 
by some European towns in the Mediterrancan, 
Though it possess neither the cleganee nor the 
regularity of Valetta, there are few acts of violence 
committed in the streets, and robberies are alto- 
gether unknown. Independent of a nightly patrol, 
there is a cuard statiened in each street, who is 
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responsible for whatever may occur in it, There 
is, besides, always a number of persons kept for 
the express purpose of sweeping the town, The 
caravanserais, mosques, and houses of the different 
consuls and higher classes, are usually built of 
stone, and regularly whitewashed twice a year; 
the dwellings of the lower orders are of earth, small 
stones, and mortar. Tripoli has 6 mosques of the 
first rank, with minarets, and 6 smaller ones, ‘The 
great mosque has a roof composed of small cupolas, 
supported by 16 elegant Doric columns of fine grey 
marble. There are 3 synagogues, one or two 
places of worship for Christians, several market- 
places, cafés, and European hotels, E. of the town, 
on a tract of rocky and elevated ground, is the site 
of the ancient cemetery, where several remains of 
antiquity have been discovered, and some portions 
of Roman tessellated pavements, fragments of co~ 
lumns, and entablatures, built up in modern walls, 
are met with in the city, The most striking relic 
of antiquity, however, is a magnificent triumphal 
arch, near the marine gate, at present used as a 
storchouse, Though half sunk in sand, its upper 
part isstill in good preservation ; and an inscrip- 
tion shows that it had been erected in 164, nm 
honour of the emperors Aurelius Antoninus and 
L, Verus, It is built of huge blocks of marble, 
without cement, and has been ornamented with 
warlike trophies and other carvings in relief, The 
ceiling also is beautifully sculptured, 

‘The harbour of Tripoli, though not very spa- 
cious, is safe, and capuble of accommodating a 
large fleet of merchant ships, Small frigates, 
whose draught of water does not exceed 18 ft. 
may also Tide there in perfect safety, Itis formed 
by a long reef of rocks running out to the NE, 
and by other reefs to the E, In the deepest part 
there are from 5 to 6 fathoms water, [t-is de~ 
fended by the new Spanish and French forts, the 
reef and insulated rocks on the W., and by two 
other forts on the beach to the E, It is the 
principal ontrepét for the maritime trade for the 
Tegency, 

‘The subjoined table shows the total value of the 
imports and exports from and to various countries 
at the port of Tripoli, in the year 1864:— 





Countries Imports | Exports 











£ £ 
Great Britain and} | 96.889 | 26,670 
+ | “Possessions. 

Italy... Se | 13,900] 44,670 
Turkey 2  .  .| 9,690] 22,500 
{France <  ! 1] 23600] 11500 
| Tunis . . . 1,000} 12,260 | 
Venico ss ¢| 2,700) 4,000; 

‘Total . 56,770 | 121,600 ; 








The shipping, in 1864, comprised 234 vessels, of 
20,789 tons, which entercd the port. Of these, 37 
vessels, of a total of 6,047 tous, with cargoes of 
28,2002, in value, sailed under the British flag. 
Triroui, or TaRasi.us, a town and sea-port 
of Syria, cap. of the pachalic of its own name, on 
the Mediterranean, 130 m, SW. Aleppo, Lat, 34° 
26’ 22” N,, long, 85° 51’ 32” E. Pop. estimated 
at 15,000, The town stands at the foot of a 
branch of Mount Lebanon, on a smali triangular 
plain, at some little distance from the sea: the 
Marina, SW. from the city, on a projecting point 
of land, is the place where merchant ships usually 
load and unload their cargocs, Tripoli is one of 
the neatest towns in Syria, and is surrounded by 
fine gardens ; but its neighbourhood being marshy, 
its climate is frequently unhealthy. Tt is tra 
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is too shallow to be navigable even for boats. The 
houses are principally of stone, and many parts of 
the city bear traces of the architecture of the 
Cruzaders, particularly some high Gothic arcades 
over certain streets; but there are no public build- 
ings worth notice, “Tripoli is commanded by ant 
old castle on the heights behind, built during the 
Crusades by the Count de Toulouse. The name 
Tripoli is derived from its being formerly divided 
into three separate towns at short distances from 
cach other; and, in fact, FE) Mina, as the Marina 
is sometimes called, is a distinct town from Tripoli 
proper. Numerous granite columns and other 
Tuins may still be seen along the shore, The port 
of Tripoli, to the N. of the Marina, and opposite 
the town, is merely a roadstead, sheltered on the 
W. by some rocky islets, and is safe only in fine 
weather, It is dangerous in winter, and particu- 
larly at the equinoxes, from the foulness of the 
bottom and the prevalence of strong gales, It 
has, however, some trade, exporting silk, wool, 
cotton, and tobacco, with small quantities of oil, 
wax, cochineal, galls, and soap, manufactured in 
the town, There are numerous Grecks among 
the inhabitants, and a large share of the trade is 
in their hands. It is, also, the see of a Grock 
bishop, and the residence of several European 
consuls, 

Tripoli was taken by the Crusaders in 1108, It 
had previously been one of the most flourishing 
seats of Oriental literature, and possessed a very 
large collection of Persian and Arabic works, It 
is said that 100 copyists were constantly eee 
employed copying manuscripts, and that the 
princes of Tripoli were in the habit of sending 
messengers into foreign countries to discover and 
purchase rare and valuable works, Unfortunately, 

owever, this extensive and precious collection, 
amounting, it is said, to 100,000 vols. was de- 
stroyed by the Crusaders, who displayed on this 
occasion the same fanatical zeal of which they 
accused, though perhaps unjustly, the Arabs in 
the case of the Alexandrian brary, (See ALEX- 
ANpRIA.) A priest in the suite of Count Bertrand 
de St, Gilles, having visited an apartment of the 
library in which were a number of duplicate copies 
of the Koran, reported that it contained none but 
the impious works of Mohammed, and that, con- 
sequently, it should be destroyed. And thereupon 
it was forthwith set on fire. Balbi states, after 
Quatremére de Quincy, that this library contained 
no fewer than 8,000,000 vols, (Bibliothéques de 
Vienne, p. 81.) Michaud most properly rejects 
this statement as incredible and absurd,’ and 
adopts in preference the reasonable account given 
by eee (Histoire des Croisades, ii, 43, ed. 
1841. 

TRIPOLIZZA, or TRIPOLITZA, a town of 
the kingdom of Greece, cap. dep. Mantinea, and, 
under the Turks, the cap. of the Morea, near the 
centre of which it is situated, 20 m. 8. by W. 
Argos. Pop. 8,150 in 1861. The town stands in 
a plain nearly 2,000 ft, above the level of the sen, 
and before the late war was about 3 m, in circuit, 
and probably more populous than Athens; but we 
can Jorm no estimate of its present population. It 
is of modern origin, and is supposed to owe its 
name to its having been principally constructed 
of the ruins of the three cities of Tegea, Mantinea, 
and Pallantium, the sites of all which are at no 
great distance. Previously to the Greek revolu- 
tion it had some large and conspicuous buildings ; 
but it suffered severely during its capture and sack 
by the Greeks in Oct. 1821, and its ruin was com- 
pleted when it was retaken by Jbrahim Pacha in 
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is again rising from its ruins, and is the seat of 
one of the treasuries in Greece and of other go- 
yernment establishments. 4 

TROAD (THE), or site of the ancient city of 
Troy, and the scene of the battles described in the 
Tiiad, The situation of this classical region has 
been pointed out with sufficient precision by 
Homer, and has been admitted, from the‘earliest 
antiquity, to comprise that portion of Asia Minor 
bounded by, and immediately S. of, the W. en- 
trance to the Hellespont, opposite the island of 
‘Lenedos, having Mount Ida on the E., and the 
gulf of Adramytion the S, Here, no doubt, are 
the campi ubi Troja fuit:— 


* Hac ibat Simois ; hic eat Sigela tellus; 
. Hic steterat: Priami regia cela senis: 
Illic Bacides, illic tendebat Ulysses ; 
Hic lacer admiscos terruit. Hector equos.’ 
Ovid, Heroides, i. lin. 33. 


But, notwithstanding the immortality of renown 
that has been conferred on the ‘ heaven-built’ city, 
and the interest which the ‘Troad has always ex- 
cited, such have been the changes brought about. 
by the influence of war, the ravages of barbarians, 
and the lapse of ages, that it is now no casy mat- 
ter to reconcile the descriptions of Homer with the 
existing appearances of the country, 

The ‘road has been examined by several 
learned travellers, inclading Chandler, Wood, 
Chevalier, Clarke, Hobhouse, Gell, and others, 
But as none of them had the means of making a 
proper topographical plan of the country, and as 
its appearance, and especially the magnitude and 
even number of the rivers, differs at different 
seasons of the year, we necd not be surprised at 
their conflicting statements, even had they not 
been mostly under the influence of some precon- 
ceived theory. The system of Chevalier, which 
fora while was pretty generally acquiesced in, was 
founded on the assumption that the Mendere, the 
principal river of the Troad, was the Simois, and 
that the small river to'the S. of the latter, the 
Bournabashi or Kerki-joss, was the Scamander of 
Homer, This hypothesis is now, however, gene- 
rally abandoned, and it is indeed surprising it 
should ever have obtained currency. Inasmuch, 
however, as it would be impossible to make mi- 
nate details intelligible without the aid of a map, 
we shall merely observe that Major Rennel and 
Mr. Maclaren have all but demonstrated that the 
Mendere is identical with the Scamander of the 
lliad; and the suggestion of Dr. Chandler, that 
the Thymbrius (now the Dumbrek-soit), a river 
to the NE, of the Mendere, with which it unites 
before they fall into the sea, is the Simois of 
Homer, appears to be satisfactorily established by 
Mr. Maclaren, It is, in fact, the only river in the 
Trond, excepting the Mendere, that in any respect 
corresponds with the descriptions given in the 
Niad of the Simois; and the plain between the 
Mendere and the Thymbrius is the only one of 
sufficient extent to allow of the battles described 
by the poet being fought. 

Dr. Clarke has conclusively shown (iii. 133, 
8vo,. ed.) that the ruins at Palaio Callifat, or 
Isarlik, are certainly those of the New Dium of 
Strabo, ‘They are situated on a rising ground 
about 3m. from the sea, and about midway be- 
tween the Mendere and Thymbrius. Tere the 
learned traveller found not only the traces but the 
remains of an ancient citadel; and at the very 
moment of his visit the ‘Turks were employed in 
raising vast blocks of marble from the foundations 
of this edifice, which exhibited the colossal and 
massive style of architecture peculiar to the early 
ages of Greek history. The ground arvund was 
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covered with fragments of broken pottery, and 
medals have been discovered among the ruins. 

In the time of Strabo, New Ilium, whose po- 
sition is thus clearly identified, was believed by its 
inhab. to occupy the identical site of the ancient 
city, and such had been the belief uniformly en- 
tertained by them from the earliest period: 


| * Hence,’ says Tacitus, ‘ Iienses untiquitatis gloria 


pollebant? — (Annal,, lib. iv. cap, 55.) Strabo, 
however, places the old city considerably more to 
the E., but we agree with Mr. Maclaren in rejecting 
this statement, and in believing that the old and 
new city stood upon the same site, The fact is, 
that a city taken by an enemy, and given up to 
military execution, is never completely destroyed ; 
the foundations, with portions of its walls and 
temples, are always sure to remain, and these with 
the ruins afford many facilities for the construction 
of a new city, There is no reason to think that 
the destruction of Troy was in any respect more 
complete than that of Thebes by ‘Alexander the 
Great, and yet the latter was rebuilt in the course 
of 20 years, And it is further to be observed, that 
the conqueror now named visited New Ilium, in 
the full conviction that it represented the ancient’. 
city, sacrificed to Minerva and the manes of 
Priam, conferred immunities on the inhabs,, and 
gaye orders that the walls of the town should be 
rebuilt, which intention was carried into effect. 
after his death by Lysimachus, It is childish to 
suppose that Alexander should have done this 
unless he had been satisfied of the identity of the 
old and new city; and neither Arrian, nor any one 
else of his historians, so much as insinuates a 
doubt upon the subject, It would be rash and 
unwarrantable to set aside such evidence on the 
sole authority of Demetrius of Scepsis, who has, 
in this instance, been followed by Strabo, more 
especially as it has been shown that the site of 
New Ilium corresponds incomparably better with 
the lium of Homer than any other site on tha 
Troad, 

Perhaps it may be said, that, before endeavouring 
to point out the situation of Troy, it might have 
been as well to enquire whether that city ever 
existed, and whether any such war as that of Troy 
was ever carried on. But such enquiries would 
be wholly misplaced in a work of this kind; and 
though it had been otherwise, they would be 
wholly superfluous, It is the mere wantonness of 
scepticism to.call in question the existence of 
Troy, Even if there were nothing more, the Iliad, 
which obviously describes real and not fictitious 
events, would be conclusive of the question; and 
when we add the concurrent testimony of the most 
ancient and best Greek authors, including Hesiov, 
Tieradotus, and Thucydides, and the traditions 
universally prevalent as to the event, we should 
be quite as much disposed to deny the existence 
ce Nineveh, Babylon, or even Jerusalem, as of 

Toy. : 

Exclusive of Troy, the Troad contained, at a 
later period, some other cities, such as Sigcum, on 
the seashore, at the mouth of the Hellespont, near 
the promontory of the.same name, and adjoining 
the barrow or mound called the tomb of Achilles, 
It was founded posterior to the siege of Trey by 
an AXolian colony, It had, however, ceased to 
exist in the time of Strabo. But the town of 
Alexandria Troas, on the coast, about 17 m. S. 
from Sigeum, was by far the most important of 
the towns in the Troad built after the destruction 
of Troy. It was founded by Antigonus, one of 
Alexander's generals; and became, under the Ro- 
mans, one of the most ilourishing of their Asiatic 
colonies. (Strabo, lib, xiii.) Itis twice mentioned 
in the ‘ Acts of the Apostles,’ and was the scene of 
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amiracle, (Acts, caps. xvi. and xx.) Its site, 
now called Heki Stamboul, is identified by the re- 
mains of walls and other buildings, including a 
theatre, gymnasium, and a magnificent aqueduct, 
that suftictently attest its ancient magnificence. 

TRONDHJEM (vulg. Drontheim), a town and 
sea-port of Norway, cap. prov. of its own name, 
on the Nid (whence its an. name Nidrosic), at its 
mouth, in the deep gulf called Trondhjem-tiord, 
275 m. NE. Bergen, Pop. 16,012 in 1861, The 
fortress of Munkholm, bristling with cannon, 
stands on a small island in the fiord opposite the 
city ; but it is more serviceable as a prison than a 
military outwork. Trondhjem is, on the whole, 
well built, though its houses are almost all of wood. 
The streets are spacious, with water cisterns at 
their intersections; and the town has a singular 
air of cleanness and comfort, The most remark~ 
able edifice is the cathedral, built principally of 
stone, and founded early in the 11th centi 
though little of the original structure remains ; 
that little, however, is enough to show that it had 
been originally one of the most magnificent ccc) 
siastical structures in Europe. Part of the archi- 
tecture is Saxon, the rest Gothic, and ron 
pointed arches are frequently intermixed, 
extreme length has been 346 ft., and its breadth 
St ft; but the W. end, where was the grand 
entrance, had a chapel at each corner, making the 
breadth of that front 140 ft, Only the transept 
and KE, end of the building are now roofed in 
and used; the W. part serves for a timber 
yard. There are three other churches, all plain 
structures; a hospital fur the aged and infirm ; a 
workhouse ; a public library and muscum, in which 
are collections of books, minerals, natural history, | 
and antiquities, a public grammar school, Lan-{ 
eastrian schools, a theatre, and many hospitals | 
and charitable institutions, ‘The palace of the 
military commandant, though constr 
of wood, is held the’ first edifice of 
Scandinavia, 

‘The town is governed by a corporation of twelve | 
persons, clected from among the mercantile body 
and is the seat of the superior courts, for all the ! 
country N, of the Dovre-fjeld. The roadstead of ; 
Trondhjem is but indificrent, being. unprotected | 
Doth on the N, and W., and the bottom loose 
ground in 20 fathoms: the river does not admit 
vessels drawing more than JO or 12 ft. water. 
Dried fish, tar, deals, and copper from Roraas, ai 
the principal articles of export, ‘Trondhjem: 
never freezes; aud the cold of winter, though 
severe, is not nearly so great as at Roraas, wluch 
lies more to the $. The surrounding country is 
studded with merchants’ villas; and immediately 
beyond the town is an extensive suburb, reached 
by a good wooden bridge across the river. 

‘Trondhjem is counected by a continuous car- 
siage-road with the Swealish capital; and there 
are steamers running between ‘Trondhjem and 
Hammerfest, ealling off Tromsce and other iater- 
mediate ports, from spring till Sept. English is 
understood and spoken by many of the inhabs. 
‘The lower classes generally read and write; and. 
among the opulent, many are distmguished for 
their literary taste, 

‘TROIS RIVIERES. See Tuner Rivers, 

TROND (ST), Flem. Sé. Trauyen, a town of 
Belgium, prov. Limbourg, cap. cant., on a tri- 
butary of the Demer, 20 m. W. by 8, Maestricht. 
Pop. 11,039 in 1860. The town is supposed to 
i jgin to a Benedictine abbey, founded 

it was formerly fortified; but its 
It has a con- 
and some 
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took place between the French and Attstrians, in 
its vicinity, in 1793, 

TROON, a sea-port town of Ayrshire, on a 
point of land projecting into the sea, 6m. N. 
W., Ayr, and 8m. SW. Kilmarnock. Pop. 
in 1861. ‘Troon is a neat, well-built town, 








The 
par. church is at Dundonald, about 4 m. distant ; 
but it has a chapel-of-ease and a chapel belonging 


to the United Secession church. Troon. Harbour, 
on the N, side of the promontory on which the 
town is built, is the most accessible of any on the 
Ayrshire coast, has 16 ft, water at low spring 
ebbs, and: sufficient’ accommodation for a great. 
number of ships. Its advantages had, however, 
been wholly neglected till it came into the pos- 
session of its present proprietor, the Duke of Port- 
land, who has constructed a large dry or graviny! 
dock, for the building or repair of vessels of large 
asmaller dry dock and a wet dock, that 
accommodate 50 sail. It is also furnished 
h commaddicus. ehouses and a harbour- 
light. The Troon has been united, by a railway, 
ith Kilmarnock, by which it has been made, to 
some extent at least, the port of the latter, Great 
quantities of coal are raived in the vicinity, which, 
being brought to this port by the railway for 
shipment, are exported to the amount, in ordinary 
years, of about 168,000 tons. Ship-building em 
ploys from 100 to 200 hands; and rope and sail- 
making, and the trades connected with them, arc 
also carried on to some extent, Qn the Ist of 
Jan, 1864, there belonged to the port 7 sailing 
vessels, of 915 tons burthen, ‘he Glasgow, 
Paisley, and Ayr railway passes within less than 
a mile of Troon, with which it is connected by a 
branch railway 
TROPEZ (ST), a maritime town of Franco, 
dép. Var, on a bay of the Mediterranean, 38 m, 
E.by XN. Toulon. Jtop. 3,358 in 186), The in- 
riptions, medals, &e,., fonud here prove that it 
the site of 2feraclea, an important mari - 
time town of antiquity, It has a citadel, and 
towards the sea is defended by some old walls; 
its pert is spacious and good, but ig little fre~ 
quented, exeept by fishermen, which comprise 2 
large proportion of its inhabs, St. Tropez is the 
seat of a tribunal of commerce, a council of 
prud’hommes, and a school of navigation, 
‘TROPPAU, a town of the Austrian dominions, 
cap. Austrian Silesia, and of the principality and 
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m, NE, Olmutz, on a branch 
Way from Vienna to Cracow. Pop, 
13,861 in 185: ‘The town is walled, and entered 
by four gates, and is well built, Its principal 
cilifices comprise a castle, town-hall, theatre, high 
sehool, aud sundry churches. It is the seat of 
courts fur its province, circle, and duchy, a tri- 
Lunal of commerce, a gymnasium, to which a 
gz museum was attached in 1814, and 
erable manufactures of woollen and lincn 
fabrics, with others of soap and leather. 
‘Troppau_was, from 20th Oct, to 20th Nov., 
1220, the place of mecting of the diplomatic con- 
which afterwards removed to Laybach, 
ROY, a town or city of the United States, in 
New York, cor Rensselaer, of which it is the cap., 
on the IIudson River, 7m. NNE, Albany. Pop. 
39,230 in 1860. The town stands on the alluvial 
flat on both sides the river, but principally on the 
E. bank, where it is backed by some eminences 
dignified with the names of Mounts Ida and 
Oiympns. Ft is regularly laid out, most. of the 
streets crossing each other at right angles, and 
well built, the houses being commonly of brick, 
and some of stone. The thorouchfares are. in 
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shaded with trees, and well lighted, Many of 
the public’ buildings are elegant, particularly the 
court-house, with a Grecian front, and the episco- 
pal church, one of the finest specimens of modern 
Gothic architecture in the United States. There 
are many churches for other sects, 2 large female 
seminaries, the Rensselaer Institute, a lyceum of 
natural history, academy, Lancastrian school, 
orphan asylum, house of industry, county prison, 
mechanics’, national, and other halls. The city 
is abundantly watered by subterranean iron pipes 
from a basin in the neighbouring town of Lansing- 
burg, 72 ft. above the city plain. The height and 
volume of water are sufficient to furnish jets eau 
in the city, and to throw large streams, In case of 
fire, through hose, without the intervention of 
engines, ‘Two streams join the Hudson within 
the city, and afford water power for many fac- 
tories, Troy has several cotton mills, with’ paper 
and slitting’ mills, nail and iron works, breweries, 
tanneries, and leather factories, The trade of 
‘Troy by land is with an extensive range of 
country E, and N,, within which there are ubove 
a hundred cotton factories. W. Troy is on the 
United Champlain and Erie canal, and at present 
commnnicates with the rest of the eity by a 
bridge. Rensselaer and Saratoga railroad crosses 
the Hudson at Troy by a bridge 1,600 ft, in 
length, resting upon 8 stone piers. Troy was 
first incorporated in 1796, and has now become 
the third city in the state, in wealth and im- 
ortance, 

TROWBRIDGE, a market. town and par, of 
England, co, Wilts., hand, Melksham, on a_tri- 
butary of the Avon, the Were, which is here 
crossed by a stone bridge, 21 m, NW, Salisbury, 
and 105 m, WSW. London by Great Western 
railway, Pop. 9,626 in 1861. The principal 
street is spacious, but the others are generally 
narrow and inconvenient, and though some of the 
houses are good, the greater proportion are bat 
indifferent, Many are, however, constructed of 
stone, and the town is paved, and lighted with 
gas, Trowbridge Church, a large and_stri! 
edilice, consists of a nave, chancel, two 
with attached chapels, in the windoy 
is a good deal of stained glass, and Tolty 
S, porches. ‘The two side aisles are sep 
from the nave by five pointed arches, springing 
from clustered columns, and are externally em- 
hatcled and ornamented with erucketed pinnacles : 
at the W. extremity is a large tower with a 
tapering spire, The living, a rectory, worth G002 
a yeut, is in the gift of the Duke of Rutland. 
‘Truuity Charch, at the W, end of the town, is a 
fine building, with a considerable number of free 
sittings.” It has, also, meeting-houses for General 
and Particular Baptists, Presbyterians, Wesleyans, 
Incependents, and other dissenters; a free school 
and an almshou: The manufacture of woollen 
cloth was established in ‘Trowbridge at an carly 
period. Cassimeres, fancy kerseys, and tweeds, 
and other narrow woollens, are the prineipa) pro— 
ducts, The Kennett and Avon canal passes about 
1m, N, of the town, placing it in communication 
with London on the one hand and Bristol on the 
other, Trowbridge is under the jurisdiction of the 
co. magistrates, who hold peity sessions here 
monthly, and a court of requests, for debts not 
above 3, every three weeks, Markets, Tuesdays, 
‘Thursdays, and Saturdays: fairs, Aug. 5 to 7, for 
cattle. 

Crabbe, the poet, was for 18 years rector of this 

ar., where he died, Feb, 3rd, 1832, 

TROYES (an. Treee and Augustobona Tricas- 
sium), a town of France, ‘Aube, of which it is 
the pan. oan the Seine. which nartle surrounds it_ 
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and is partly diverted into its interior by nume- 
rous canals, for the supply of its varius factories ; 
92m. ESE. Paris, on the railway from Paris to 
Basel. Pop. 34,613. The town is inclosed by an 
old wall in pretty good condition, and has several 
suburbs, The town is but ill-built, most of its 
houses being constructed of timber ; though somo 
of its new quarters are clean and sufficiently well | 
laid out. Before the Revolution, Troyes com- 
prised 22 pars., but their number has since been 
greatly diminished. ‘The cathedral is a fine Gothic 
structure, chiefly constructed on the site of a 
previous editice, in the 13th century, though not 
finished till towards the end of the 16th. Its 
interior length is 374 ft.; breadth, 164 ft.; height, 
of the vault, 96 ft., and ‘of the cupola externally, 
204 ft, There is a good deat of curious stained 
glass in this church, the figures representing the 
kings of France, counts of Champagne, bisheps of 
‘Troyes, and other personages of the 13th century, 
in the peculiar costume of that period, and of the 
size of life’ Some of the other churches deserve 
ug visited, The town-hall is an edifice of the 
17th century, with a handsome front, and a hall 
in which are the marble busts of the most distin- 
guished natives of Troyes. The museum contains 
collections of mineralogy, natural history, and 
paintings; and the public library is said to com- 
prise 55,000 printed vols., and nearly 5,000 MSS,, 
‘The hall in which these works are placed is about 
160 ft, in length, and 80 ft. in width; and on its 
panels are paintings by Gonthier, representing 
the principal achievements of Henry IV. The 
prefecture, bishop's palace seminary, hospital, 
court-house, public baths, and abattoir are the 
other most remarkable buildings, The environs 
are particularly beautiful. It is the seat of courts 
of primary jurisdiction and commerce, a chamber 
of commerce, council of prud’hommes ; the resi- 
dence of an inspectorgeneral of navigation. It. 
has manufactures of cotton, hosiery, calico, woollen 
cloths, blankets, and cotton and woollen yarn; 
with bleaching establishments, for which the 
water of the Seine is said to be most suitable ; 
and paper-mills, 

‘Troyes was formerly the cap. of Champagne, 
and it was here that Hen. ¥. of England espoused 
Jatherine of France, In 1429 it was taken from 
the English by the French troops, under Joan of 
Are, In the campaign of 1814, it was-the head- 
quarters of Napoleon, Among the distinguished 
individuals, natives of Troyes, may be specified 
Pope Urban IV., the sculptor Girardon, and the 
painter Mignard. 

TRURKO, a parl. and mun. bor. and market 
town of England, co, Cornwall, hund, Powder, on 
the Fal, 7m. N. by E, Falmouth, and 230’ m. 
WSW., London, on the Great Western railway, 
Pop. of parl. bor. 11,337 in 1861, Truro is the 
handsomest, and, ineluding its suburbs, the largest 
town in Cornwall. It owes its increase and pro- 
sperity partly to its being in the centre of aun im- 
portant mining district, and a principal stannary 
town, and partly to its situation on a river navi- 
gable at high water by vessels of 100 tons, The 
streets are partially paved, and lighted with gas, 
The town and bor. are comprised in the 3 pars, af 
St. Mary, Kenwyn, and St, Clement's. St. Mary's 
church is built of Roborough stone, which, at first 
sight, seems like granite, in a rich and beautiful 
perpendicular style. The interior has, however, 
been modernised; and a steeple has been attached 
to the church, The living, a rectory worth 1352 
a year, is in the gift of Lord Mount Edgecumbe. 
There are meeting houses for Independents, Wes- 
leyans, Baptists, Unitarians, Friends, Bryanites, 
and warious other sec Anal. a. arene Wesker dita 
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founded in 1760, which has an income of 1004 a 
year, with two exhibitions at Exeter College, 
Oxford. Sir H. Davy received his early educa- 
tion in this school. It has also an almshouse 
and several minor charities, town. and comage 
hails, a county infirmary, barracks, theatre, work- 
house, a small gaol, a subscription library, and 
several societies for instruction or amusement. 
‘Fhe exports of Truro consist chiefly of tin and 
@pper, with some paper and carpeting made in 
the town. 

Truro is of high antiquity, and had formerly a 
castle built in the reign of Henry II, and some 
other ancient edifices; but these no longer exist, 
It is said to be a bor, by prescription; its earliest 
¢harter appearing to have been one granted by 
Reginald, earl of Cornwall, at an uncertain date, 
but certainly before 1280, It is now divided into 
2 wards, and is governed by a mayor, 5 alder- 
men, and 18 councillors. It has a commission 
of the peace, a weekly court of record, and some 
minor courts. It has sent 2 mems. to the H., of C. 
since the 23 Edward I, the right of voting, down 
to the Reform Act, having been in the mayor and 
26 capital burgesses. The old parl. bor. comprised 
only the central part of the town, and the adjacent 

art of Kenwyn par., but the Boundary Act at 
least doubled its former extent. Registered elee- 
tors, 631 in 1865, Marketa, Wednesday and Satur- 
day, and a cattle market the first Wednesday in 
every month: fairs, four times a year, principally 
for cattle. 

TRUXILLO, or TRUJILLO, a town of Spain, 
in Estremadura, prov. Caceres, cap, dep,, on the 
Tozo, a tributary of the Tagus, and on the high- 
road between Madrid and Lisbon, 134 m. SW. by 
‘W. the former, Pop. 4,977 in 1857, ‘Truxillo is 
divided into the city, the old town, and the 
citadel, which successively oceupy the foot, acli- 
vity, and summit of a hill facing the S. ‘The city 
is the newest portion ; it is well laid out, and has 
a fine square, and several handsome residences, 
most of the wealthy inhabitants haying removed 
thither from the old town. In the square is a 
Jarge mansion, once belonging to the family of 
Pizarro, a native of Truxillo; the front of which 
js ornamented with bas-reliefs representing the 
conquest of Peru. The old town, surrounded by a 
wall, is ill-built and dirty; but the castle, with a 
mixture of ancient and Saracenic architecture, is 
imposing; and the appearance of Truxillo at a 
distance is very prepossessing. It has the usual 
complement of churches and convents, with se- 
veral hospitals, and manufactories of leather and 
linen fabrics, 

‘The name of this town appears to be a corrup- 
tion of Turris Julia, It is supposed to be the 
Castra Julia of Ptolemy, and several Roman anti- 
quities have been discovered in the town and 
neighbourhood. 

TRUXILLO, or TrrJi.1.o, a town of Colombia, 
in Venezuela, cap, prov. of its own name, in a 
mountainous valley, 150 m. SE. Maracaybo. Pop, 
estimated at 8,000. It is said to have been onc of 
the finest and most opulent cities of this part of 
America, previously to its being pillaged by the 
bueaneer Gramont, in 1678, when most of its 
inhabs. fled to Merida. ‘The valley in which the 
city is built is so narrow as to admit nowhere of 
more than two parallel streets, and the houses are 
smal] and mean, There are Dominican and Fran- 
ciscan convents, a college, and several schools, 
The climate is healthy : the adjacent lands produce 
sugar, cocoa, indigo, coffee, and wheat; the mut- 
ton is larger and finer than in any other part of 
the prov. The inhabs. make superior cheese and 
nreserves and are famed for cleaning and cardins 
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wool. Its trade is principally northward with 
Carora and Maracaybo, 

TSCHERKASK (NOVI or NEW), 8 town of 
European Russia, cap. of the country of the Don- 
Cossacks, on a hill adjoining a tributary of the 
Don, 290 m, SSE. Voroneje. Pop, 12,618 in 1858. 
The town is wholly modern, having been founded 
under the auspices of Platoff in 1805; its streets 
are regular and broad, but most, of the buildings 
are of wood, A triumphal arch, of hewn stone, 
stands at either extremity of the main thorough- 
fare, and there is a large square in which Platotf 
had begun to build a residence for himself, ‘The 
town is a bishop’s see, and has a new cathedral, 
gymnasium, circle-school, hospital, and arsenal, 
It is the seat of ail the government offices for the 
Don-Cossack country, which were removed thither, 
in 1807, from Staro, or Old ‘I'scherkask, on the 
Don, about 10 m. $. by E., in consequence of the 
inundations to which the latter was subject. The 
new cap. is favourably placed to avoid this evil, 
but it labours under a great drawback in being 
near no navigable river, Staro-Tscherkask, which 
formerly had 15,000 inhabs., has now dwindled 
into insignificance. ‘lhe new town has annually 
four large fairs, to one of which goods to the value 
of upwards of 2,000,000 roubles are frequently 
brought. 

TUAM, an inland city of Ireland, prov. Con- 
naught, co, Galway, on a smal] river, 15 m. 1, 
Lough Corrib, and 105 m. W, by N, Dublin, on 
the Midland Great Western railway. Pop. 4,542 
in 1861, The principal streets diverge from the 
market-place, in the centre of the town, and some 
of them have latterly been widened and much 
improved, Still, however, much squalid poverty 
is to be found in the town and its wretched out- . 
lets. It is of considerable importance, in an eccle- 
siastical point of view, having been till recently 
the seat of a Protestant, as it still is of a Catholic 
archbishop. But, in 1839, on the demise of the 
Protestant prelate, the sce was reduced from an 
archbishopric to a bishopric, suffragan to Armagh, 
The Protestant cathedral is a small plain building, 
but the Roman Catholic cathedral is a splendid 
structure, and one of the finest of the modern 
Roman Catholic churches in freland, Here, also, is 
the Roman Catholic college of St. Jarlath, founded 
in 1814, usually attended by about 140 pupils, It 
has also a numnery, a diocesan school, and other 
public schools, a court house and gaol, and bar- 
racks, The town.comprises the palace and hand- 
some demesne of the Protestant bishop. Tuam 
sent 2 mems. to the Irish H. of C, down to the 
Union, when it was disfranchised. General ses~ 
sions are held twice a year, and petty sessions on 
Wednesdays: it is a constabulary station, The 
manufacture of coarse linens and leather is carried 
or to some extent; and it has a brewery and 
flour mills, and a weekly newspaper. Markets on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays: fairs, May 10, July 4, 
Oct, 20, and Dec. 15. 

TUBINGEN, a town of S. Germany, kingd. 
Witrtemberg, cire. Schwartzwald on the Neckar, 
17 m, SSW. Stuttgard, with which it is connected 
by railway. Pop. 8,709 in 1861, Ttbingen is 
old and irregularly built: its principal edifice is 
the castle, formerly the stronghold of the pfalz- 
graves of Tiibingen, but now appropriated to the 
university of Wurtemberg. This university was 
founded in 1477; and ‘the famous reformers, Me- 
lJancthon and Rauchlin, were among its earliest 
professors: it has both a Roman Catholic and a 
Protestant theological faculty. The university 
has an observatory, botanic garden, cabinets of 
mineralogy and zoology, and a good library, The 
chief support of the inhabs. of ingen is de- 
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rived from the supply of this and the other public 
schools, but they have also a few manufactures of 
woollens and gunpowder. 

TUCUMAN, a town and cap. of the prov. of 
the same name, in the Argentine republic, in & 
fertile plain on a tributary of the Medinas, and 
on the high road between Buenos Ayres and 
Potosi; about 315 m, NNW. Cordova; lat, 26° 
49' S., long. 64° 55’ W. Pop. estimated at 13,000. 
It has a cathedral, several convents, and a Jesuits’ 
college; but the inhabs, generally, from their 
remote inland position, appear to have made little 
progress in science, or the arts of civilised life. 
‘Their principal trade is in oxen and mules, 

‘Tucuman was founded in 1685. It is memo- 
rable in history as the place at which the de- 
claration of the independence of the Plata provs. 
was first promulgated, and where their first con- 
gress was held in 1816. 

TUDELA (an. Tutela\, a city of Spain, prov. 
Navarre, in whieh it holds the second rank on the 
Ebro, where it is joined by the Queilos, and near 
the commencement of the great canal of Aragon; 
50 m, NW. Saragossa, on the railway from Sa- 
ragossa to Bilbao. Pop, 8,925 in 1857, The 
Ebro is here crossed by a noble bridge, of uncer- 
tain origin, 400 yards in length, having 17 arches, 
‘Tudela was formerly fortified, but nothing remains 
of its ancicut walls except the gates. Its streets 
are narrow, crooked, and dirty; its houses lofty, 
and mostly of brick: there are many private 
and some public fountains, and the remains, in 
several places, of baths, constructed by the Moors, 
Along the river are some shaded public walks, It 
has a cathedral, in which Blanche, of Castile, the 
queen of Peter the Cruel, was buried ; many other 
churches and convents, two hospitals, an orphan 
asylum, workhouse, prison, society of public good, 
Latin and medical schools, Its inbabs. manu- 
facture coarse woollens, hair fabrics, soap, tiles, 
bricks, and earthenware, and trade in ol flour, 
and wine, esteemed the best in the prov. Tudela 
has two large annual fairs; one from Ist to 2ist 
March, and the other from 22d July to 10th 
August. 

It has given birth to several distinguished cha- 
racters, including, amongst others, the Jewish tra- 
veller of the 12th century, the rabbi Benjamin 
Ben Jonah, commonly called Benjamin of Tudela. 
On the 23d of Nov., 1808, a French army, under 
Marshal Lasnes, completely defeated, in the vici- 
nity of this town, a greatly superior Spanish force 
under Castaifos. The latter lost about 8,000 men, 
killed, wounded, and prisoners, and were com- 
pletely dispersed. 

TULA, a gov. of European Russia, principally 
between the 53rd and 55th degs. of N. lat., and 
the 36th and 39th of E. long., having N. the go- 
verpment of Moscow, E. that of Riazan, $8. Orloff, 
and W. Kaluga. Length, about 130 m.; average 
breadth, about 85 m. Area estimated at 11,200 
sq.m, Pop, 1,172,249 in 1858, This is one of 
the most populous of the Russian governments, 
It slopes generally to the N. and E., in which 
direction the Oka ‘flows, forming its NW, and N. 
boundary, The Don, rises in this government. 
The surface is an undulating plain, and, though 
not very fertile, it produces a goed deal of corn, 
with beans, turnips, mustard, flax, hemp, tobacco, 
potatoes, and other vegetables. ‘The peasants, 
almost everywhere, have gardens in which they 
grow fruit, the climate being tolerably mild and 
healthy. Iron is abundant, and in the neighbour- 
hood of the cap. iron mines extend over an area 
of 10 sq. m.; but the metal is of inferior quality, 
and iron is one of the chief imports into the 
government. A bad sort of coal has. also, been 
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met with, but wood and chareoal continue to be 
the principal fuel used in the forges and other 
factories, Forests cover about one-sixth part of the 
surface. The dwellings, or rather the huta, of 
the peasants, are paltry in appearance, and simple 
in structure. Except in the capital there are 
hardly any manufacturing establishments other 
than tanneries, breweries, and distilleries, the last, 
two being on a very extensive scale, The ex# 
ports consist principally of corn, hemp, and flax, 
with cutlery, jewellery, and hardware, from ‘Tula; 
the latter, with Brelef, being the chief seat of 
commerce, In this government is the canal of 
Ivanof, uniting the Oka with the Don, excavated 
by the Swedish prisoners in Russia early in the 
18th century. Tula has been a separate govern- 
ment since 1796; it is divided into 12 districts : 
chief towns, Tula the cap. Brelef, Venef, and 
Odélef. Its inhabs. are nearly all Russians, with 
some German colonists, In respect of public in- 
struction, Tula is subordinate to the university 
of Moscow, 

Tuva, a town of Furopean Russia, cap. of the 
above government, on both sides the Upa, 110 m. 
S, Moscow, on the railway from Moscow to Orel. 
Pop.. 57,705 in 1858, This town, the ‘Sheffield 
and Birmingham’ of Russia, is one of the most 
interesting in the empire. Seen from a distance, 
it has an imposing appearance. A very handsome 
church, with white columns, appears above the 
town, which occupies an extensive vale, and is 
filled with spires and domes. ‘The entrances, on 
both the N. and §, sides, are through triumphal 
arches, made of wood painted to imitate marble, 
It is divided into several quarters, the communi- 
cation between them being kept up by a number 
of wooden and stone bridges; and there are seve- 
ral suburbs, There are two convents and twenty- 
six churches in ‘T'uJa, all of stone; but the editices 
which chiefly attract the stranger’s attention are 
the gun manufactory, the gymnasium for the go- 
vermment; Alexander’s school, opened in 1802 for 
the education of youth, at the expense of the no- 
bility; the foundling hospital, a branch of that of 
Moscow; the house of correction, prison, arsenal, 
theatre, gostinoi dvor, of building for the preserva~ 
tion and sale of merchandise. The shops in the 
latter present more activity and industry than are 
usually met with in Russian towns, and some of 
the merchants are reputed rich, There is a con- 
tinual mixture of wood and stone houses; but 
some streets are lined on both sides with stone 
edifices, many of which are massive and in good 
taste. ; 

The musket manufactory, though commenced 
at an earlier period, is indebted for its original im- 
portance to Peter the Great. It was remodelled 
and improved by Catherine IT. in 1785; but its 
present: excellence is mainly owing to Mr, Jones 
of Birmingham, invited into Russiain 1817, About 
7,000 men and 9,600 women are employed in this 
factory, besides 3,500 hands in subsidiary oecupa- 
tions, About 70,000 muskets and 60,000 swords 
are said to be annually made here, exclusive of 
great numbers of carbines, pistols, bayonets, anc 
pikes, The metal employed comes wholly from 
Siberia, and is of excellent quality. The work- 
men in the gun factory enjoy peculiar immunities 
and privileges; they form a separate body, and 
have their judges selected from among themselves, 
They are divided into five trades; barrel-makers, 
Jock-makers, stock-makers, furnishing-makers, and 
makers of small arms. The arms made at this 
factory, though they want the neatness and finish 
of the muskets of Birmingham, are of very good 
quality. Some, also, of the fire arms and swords 
made here are rery hichly finished: but these are 
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comparatively high priced. Among the other 
fabrics of Tula are mathematical and physical 
instruments, jewellery, and platina wares, with 
silk and hat fabrics, “The town is the residence of 
a military governor, with authority extending 
over the governments of Tula, Tamboff, Riasan, 
Orlof, Voroneje, and sometimes Kaluga. 

Ancient Tula, which existed in the twelfth cen- 
tury, did not occupy the site of the modern town, 
though it was at no great distance. The present 
city Was founded in 1509, by Vassili-Ivanoviteh, 
who fortified it with a stone and brick wall. Its 
defences, however, were insufficient. to prevent its 
being frequently plundered by the Tartars, it being 
on the high rodd to Moscow from the Crimea, It 
has often suffered severely from fire, the last visit- 
ation being in 1834, 

TULLAMORE, an intand town of Ircland, prov. 
Leinster, King’s co., of which it is now the cap., 
on the Tullamore river, an affluent of the Brosna, 
and on the line of the Grand Canal, in the centre 
of the Bog of Allen, 49 m, W, by S. Dublin. Pop. 
4,791 in 18GE, In consequence of its advan- 
tageous position on the Grand Canal, Tullamore, 
which in J790 was an obscure village, has risen 
to be the principal town of the co, The streets 
are wide and regular, and the shops and private 
dwellings are most respectable. Large quantities of 
com and other articles of provision are shipped 
here for the metropolis. th consequence of its 
jnereasing size and importance, the assizes and 
other T usimess were transferred thither in 1833 
from Philipstown, The principal public buildings 
are the court-house and gaol, on the radiating 
plan, which stund contiguous, on a raised platform, 
at the W. end of the town, It has also a parish 
church, a large Kom, Cath. chapel, a Quaker and 
two Methodist: meeting-houses, some large public 
schools, a market-house, barracks, and intirmary. 
Jt is a constabulary station, has three breweries 
and two distilleries, and large quantities af bricks 
are made in the vicinity, Markets on Tuesdays 
and Saturdays, Fairs: May 10, July 10, and 
October 21. 

Adjoining the town is Charleville Forest, the 
seat of its noble: proprietor, the Karl of Charle- 
ville, to whose liberality and munificence the town 
is greatly indebted, ‘The pleasure grounds are open 
to the inhabs. 

TULLE, a town of France, dép. Corréze, of 
which it is the cap., on the Correze, 72 m. SW. 
Clermont, Pop. 12,413 in 1861. The town stands 
partly on the steep declivities on either side the 
river, and partly on the narrow space of yrowid 
between. It is small, and its buildings are old and 
unprepossessing ; but it has a pleasant promenade 
on the river's bauk, good quays, many bridges, 
a church in a semi-Gothie, semi-Carlovingian 
style, a well-planned court of justice, some large 
buildings appropriated to a manufactory of fire- 
arms, a well-kept hospital, gendarmerie barracks, 
a departmental prison, college, seminary, theatre, 
aud public library of 2.000 vols, It has several 
mangions ornamented with Gothie and other seulp- 
tures, testifying the opulence of its ancient. families, 
One ‘house in particular, in the principal square, 
called the Baison Sage, and dating from the four- 
teenth century, has its front decorated with ara- 
besques in good taste and of superior execution. 
The cemetery of Tulle is in a remarkable situation, 
on an isolated hill commanding the town, on which 
also is a lofty square tower, supposed to have been 
built by the Romans, which has long served for 
a prison, 
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nails, and hardware, paper, and leather; but it 1s 
a curious fact, that though the linen fabric called 
Tulle most probably derived its name from this 
town, it is no longer produced cither here or in 
the neighbourhood. It has twelve fairs a year, 
one of which, lasting the three first days of June, 
is a great mart for horses. ‘The principal races 
within a circle of several déps. are held near Tulle. 
The town is supposed to be not older than the 
seventh century; but about 3 m. northward are 
the ruins of Tintignac, probably the Ratiastum of 
Ptolemy, exhibiting traces of a Jarge amphi- 
theatre, and of other extensive edifices, 

TUNBRIDGE, or TONBRIDGE, a market 
town and par of England, co. Kent, lathe Ayles- 
ford, hund. Tunbridge, on the Medway, 27 m. SE. 
London, on the South Eastern raivay. Pop. 
5,919 in 1861, The town appears to have owed 
its origin to a strong fortress erected in the eleventh 
century, of which the entrance gate, flanked by 
two round towers, and part of the keep still re- 
main, Jt consists principally of one long, wide, 
and pretty well built street, payed, lighted, and 
very clean, The public buildings include the 
church, grammar school, town-hall, and market- 
house. Several bridges cross the Medway, which. 
js here divided into different streams, the principal 
being: erected in 1775, from a design by Mr. Milne, 
architect of Blackfriars Bridge, London. There 
are several dissenting chapels. ‘I'he graramar 
school, founded in 1554, by Sir Andrew Judd, a 
native of the town, is under the government of 
the Skinners’ Company, and bas one exhibition to 
either university of 182, two of 122, six of 10/, 
and severai to a Jess amount; besides which, 8662, 
are paid for master's salary, leaving a considerable 
annual surplus. There are about forty-five scho- 
lars on the foundation, Holme’s school at South- 
borough, at which (ifty children are taught the 
rudiments of instruction, has an income of 10B/. a 
year; and there are several minor establishments 
for education, besides various other endowmeuls 
for the benefit of the poor, amounting altogether 
to upwards of 502. a year, The town has a mar 
ket on Friday, and fonr annual fai "The grani- 
mar school has had some very distinguished mas- 
ters, among whom may be specified the learned 
Vicesimus Knox, D.D., author of ‘Moral and 
Literary Ja treatise on ‘Liberal Education,’ 
and vations other popular and exceedingly useful 
works. Dr. Kuox succeeded his father as master 
of the school in 1778; and having held the situa- 
tion for thirty-three years, or till 1812, he was in 
his turn succeeded by his son, The doctor dicd. 
at Tunbridge in 1821. 

The favourite watering-place, Tunbridge Wells, 
is partly in this par. and partly in those of Sped- 
hurst and Frant in Sussex, being about 5 m. 8. 
Timbridge, on the railway to Hastings. ‘Tan- 
bridge Wells consists of several divisions, as 
Mounts Ephraim, Sion, and Pleasant, aud the 
Wells; the pump and assembly rooms, public pa- 
rades, chapel of King Charles the Martyr being 
in the latter. The springs, which were first dis- 
covered in the reign of James I, soon attracted 
the notice of the fashionable world. Henrietta 
Maria, queen of Charles I, paid a visit to the 
wells; but there being at that period no houses 
nearer than Tunbridge, and those not particularly 
suitable for such a guest, her majesty and her 
suite lodged in tents pitehed on Bishop's Down, 
‘The wells were also visited by Catherine, queen of 
Charles IL, Queen Anne, and other distinguished 
personages, The water is a chalybeate, with an 
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particulars; a8 in ifs manufactures, toys, boxes, 
and tnrmed wares being made here in great va- 
riety, and also in its being much less frequented 
now than formerly by the leaders of the Aaut ton, 
"The season for taking the waters continues from 
May to November, There are races in August, 
which are tolerably well attended. The church 
at Tunbridge is situated at the junction of the 
three parishes of Spedhurst, Tunbridge, and 
Frant, and is partly in each, The air of this dis- 
trict is pure and salubrious, and is, perhaps, 
little less efficacious than the waters in removing 
complaints, 

‘TUNIS (an. Zeugitania_and Bizacium, the E. 
portion of the Africa of P. Mela, with part of 
Gatulia), a kingdom or regency of N, Africa, a 
nominal dependency of the Turkish empire, prin- 
cipally betwéen the 33rd and 37th degs. of N. lat., 
and the 9th and ilth of E. long.; having SE, the 
regency of Tripoli, NW. that of Algiers, S, and 
W. the desert, and N. and E, the Mediterrancan, 
Length N. to $, about 400 m. Its area has been 
roughly calculated at 72,000 sq.m. ‘The pop. has 
licen variously estimated ; but it may be taken 
at about 2 or 24 millions, of whom from 7,000 
to 10,000 may be ‘Turks, about the same number 
Christians, 112,000 renegades, 100,000 Jews, and 
the remainder Arabs, Moors, and Berbers, the 
Arabs being the most numerous, This terti- 
tory is traversed by several branches of the chain 
of Atlas, one of which separates it from the Bifud- 
el-Jerid, or ‘courtry of dates.” The S. part of the 
regency is mostly a sandy waste, and some other 
parts are desert; but many tracts are of the 
highest fertility, particularly those watered by 
the Mejerdah. ° This river, the Bagrada of the 
ancients, is formed by the union of two streams, 
on the W. frontier of Tunis, and runs thence- 
forward, generaliy NE., entering the Mediterranean 
about lat, 37° N., long, 10° E., a few m, N. of the 
site of Carthage. Flowing throngh a rich and 
fertile country, it becomes highly impregnated 
with soil :— 

«Tarbidus arentes lento pede snicat arenas 
Bagrada.” Silius Ital., lib, vi. 140, 


‘The Mejerdah receives no large tributary, nor 
is there any other considerable river in the regency. 
In the 8., about 40 m, inland, is the hah, a 
remarkable tract 70m. in length, NE, to SW., 
portions of which formed the Palus Lybia, P, 
Tritonis, of antiquity, In winter it is covered with 
water to the depth of 2 or 3 ft., but at other times 
it is adry plain, the surface being entirely covered 
with a salt incrustration, Sir G. Temple, who, 
in the dry season, spent seven hours in crossing 
the Sibhah, says (Excursions in the Mediterra- 
nean, ii, 160) that, on approaching it, ‘the grass 
and bushes become gradually scarcer; then follows 
a tract of sand, winch, some way beyond, is in 
parts covered with a very thin layer of salt; this, 
as you advance, becomes thicker, and more united : 
then we find it in a compact or unbroken mass or 
sheet, which can, however, be penetrated with a 
sword or other sharp instrument ; and here I found 
it to be 11 inches in depth; and finally, in the 
centre, it becomes so hard, deep, and concentrated, 
as to baffle all attempts at breaking its surface, 
except with a pickaxe, The salt is considerably 
weaker than that of the sea, and is not adapted 
to preserving provisions; though its flavour is very 
agreeable.” About the centre of the lake are the 
foundations of a circular tower, where caravans 
halt to feed their came)s ; and in several parts are 
elevated plateaux, forming islands in the rainy 
season, the largest of which, covered with w 
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of Herodotus, The Arabs havé a tradition that 
this lake once communicated with the sea by 
means of a river, but no traces of such communi- 
cation appear to exist at present. There are no 
other inland lakes of consequence, but several 
considerable arms of the sea, as the Gulf of 
Biserta (an, Sinus Hipponensis) and the Lake of 
Tunis. The coasts of Tunis are greatly indented 
by bays, those of Tunis, Hamamet, and the Gulf 
of Gabes, or Lesser Syrtis, being the principaly 
The principal promontories and headlands are the 
Dakhul, a long tongue of land terminating in 
Cape Bon (an. Prom, Mercurii), the scene of 
several events in the 5th book of the Aineid; 
Capes Serra, Ras-el-abiad, or the white promon- 
tory (an. P. Candidum), and Ras-Zibeeb (an, 
P.. Apollinis). The shores in the N. are tre- 
quently bold, but in the S. they are low and 
sandy. 

The geology of this country has been little or not. 
at all studied; nor have its mineral resources been, 
turned to profit for many ages, Copper and lead 
were among the exports of the Carthaginians; 
and these metals, with silver, are still to be found 
in the mountains: there is also a quicksilver mine 
near Porto Farina, but mining is altogether neg- 
lected. The climate appears to be less hot than 
might have been supposed. Sir G. Temple, already 
quoted, says, the average heat in Aug, and Sept, 
at Tunis is 83° Fah, ; and in the year of his visit, 
the thermometer seldom rose to 96°, and never 
exceeded that limit. From the 19th Dec, 1832, 
to the 19th Jan, 1833, it averaged 65}9; the 
highest range during that period being 60°, and 
the lowest 52°. Rainy weather commences about 
the end of Oct., and continues, at intervals, till 
May. As early as Jan. the surface is covered 
with fresh verdure; and, on the whole, the climate 
may be said to be healthy as well as pleasant. It is 
true that the plague is not unfrequent, and that 
its ravages have been supposed to be a principal 
cause of the depepulation that is admitted to 
have taken place during the last half century. 
But this is to be ascribed far more to the slut- 
tishmess of the inkabs,, and the want of pre- 
utions, than to any thing unfavourable in the 
nate, 

The vegetation is, for the most part, the same 
as in the adjacent regency of Algiers, and on the 

»posite shores of Sicily ‘and S. Italy; the olive, 
pistachio, carob, with dates, melons, and the lotus, 
are common products, This region was, in an- 
Liquity, celebrated for its extraurdinary fertility, 
It exported large quantities of corn to Rome, of 
which it was one of the granaries, Pliny, in 
speaking of the extraordinary productiveness of 
the soil, states that a plant of wheat (titicum), 
sent from it to Augustus, had little short. of 400 
stalks; and another, sent to Nero, had 340." In 
antiquity, indeed, the common opinion was, that 
in this favoured region the labour of the husband- 
man was rewarded by the enormous increase of 
one hundred fold. Hence, says Silius Italicus :— 






















‘seu sunt Byzacenvordi 
Rura magis, centum Cereri iruticantia culmis.” 
Lib, ix. lin, 204, 


And it would still seem to he endowed with the 
same wonderful productiveness, Sir G, Temple 
says, that ‘whilst halting in a field of young 
barley to feed our horses with its tempting erop, 
I counted on one plant 97 shoots or stalks, and 
this was not selected by me_as being the largest, 
but as the nearest to where I was sitting’ (Ex- 
cursions, ii. 108.) In fact, there cannot be a 
doubt, that were Tunis subject to an intelligent 
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nish La antities of corn for exportation. At 
present indeed, such ig the undiminished fertility 
of the soil, that a surplis is raised for exportation, 
notwithstanding the oppression and extortion to 
which the husbandman must submit, The go- 
vernment assessor goes into 4 field while the crop 
is in ear, and values it according to his caprice; 
taking care, however, to be always above, and 
“never below, the miark. The owner is then obliged 
to pay a tithe on this supposed value of his fature 
crop, though, when harvest time has arrived, he 
finds, perhaps, that it does not exceed one-fourth 
part of the sum at which it was estimated. The 
same is the case with olives, the principal re- 
source of the country; and these, moreover, are 
_ not allowed to be gathered till an order to that 
effect has been received; and in consequence of 
the great delay which often takes place in send- 
ing it, the fruit frequently falis and rots on the 
ground, the owner not being permitted to pick 
it up: he is also obliged to send his olives, when 
they have finally been collected, to mills esta- 
Dlished by the bey, who derives therefrom a con- 
siderable profit. (Temple, i, 225, 226.) We need 
not, therefore, be surprised that agriculture should 
be almost wholly neglected and abandoned, no 
one venturing to cultivate more ground than is 
sufficient, to supply bis intmediate wants, and to 
furnish the taxes to government, Wheat, barley, 
sorgho, maize, and millet are the ins prin- 
cipally raised; in the S., the date tree supplies 
the Arabs, not only with their principal nutri- 
ment, but; also, with their fuel. and the materials 
for most of their domestic furniture. Cotton and 
indigo have been introduced into culture some- 
what recently; in some parts saffron, white mul- 
berry, and opinm are grown, and tobacco is pretty 
general, The sugar cane succeeds well, but no 
sugar ig made. Here are all the fruits of southern 
Europe, as pomegranates, oranges, and lemons, 
figs, and jujubes; and the vines on the northern 
coast, yield excellent raisins, most of which are 
dried for exportation, but apples and pears de- 
generate, . . 

Among other products of importance is hennah 
(Alkennah Arabum), mach used, says an English 
traveller, Mr. Shaw (Travels in Barbary), ‘as a 
dye for ladies' hands and horses’ legs,’ and which 
is a chief article of trade at Gabes, This plant, 
where not annually cut and kept low, grows to 10 
or 12 ft. in height, putting out clusters of small 
flowers, having an odout of camphor. The dye is 
a bright orange, or tawny saffron, The leaves 
are picked twice a year, dried and powdered, and 
in this state sold in all the markets of the E. 
The powder, formed into a paste, is applied to 
the part required, and then bandaged round. The 
plant is cut level with the ground as soon as the 
Jeaves have been picked, The hennah, like the 
date palm, requires to be frequently watered, for 
which purpose the plantations are divided into 
squares, and enclosed by banks; a stream is then 
admitted into them, and allowed to flow for a 
certain time every week, generally an hour a day, 
and two hours during the night, each square being 
watered in tum, The expenses of watering are 
defrayed by the various occupants, in proportion. 
to their number of squares. ‘This system of irri 
gation is noticed by Pliny. (I. lib. xviii, cap. 22.) 

Horses, mules, camels, and oxen are used for 
field labour, and, with sheep, are the principal 
domestic animals. The breed of horses has, de- 
teriorated, in consequence of the government 
seizing for its use those that are most valuable, 
‘The cattle are small, but good, and many are sent 
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African breeds, The Merino breed is said to have 
been originally introduced into Spain from Bar~ 
bay. The lion, panthet, jackal, wild boar, jerboa, 
and genet are among the wild animals, The 
banks of the Bagrada are celebrated in history for 
the stubborn resistance which an enormous ser- 
pent (120 ft. in length), found on its banks, is said 
to have opposed to the progress of the Roman army 
under Regulus! (Liy. Epist., lib, xviii; Aulus 
Gellius, lib. vii. cap. 3.) But it is now generally 
acknowledged that many apocryphal statements 
have been mixed up with the history and fate of 
Regulus; and the prelium grande atque acre with 
the serpent does not certainly seem to be the most 
authentic part of the story, At all events, this 
gigantic brood of reptiles has now luckily dis- 
appeared; and Sir G, Temple says that the largest. 
of those existing never exceed 12 ft, in length, 
The locusts, which often visit the country in 
clouds, eating up ‘ every green thing,’ are incom- 
parably more destructive than the reptiles, Larfe 
quantities of fine coral are found round the coasts, 
which are visited in consequence by Sicilian and 
Neapolitan fishermen, 

Manufactures are few ; they comprise some silk, 
linen and woollen fabrics, and leather; but the prin- 
cipal are soap and the deretti, or red caps of Tunis, 
so well known throughout the Mediterranean, 
‘The principal soap-works are at Susa, The soap 
is of good quality, and the soft, especially is much 
esteemed. Little is prepared on a speculative an- 
ticipation of a demand for exportation, but any 
quantity may be had by contracting for it a few 
months beforehand, e manufactures of skull- 
caps is said to have employed formerly more than 
50,000 persons, and 8,000 bales of Spanish wool 
were annually used. At present it is reduced to 
one third of this extent, spurious imitations of the 
Tunis caps having been made in Marseilles and 
Leghorn, The dyc employed for the caps is the 
kermes chiefly; the process of dyeing is con- 
ducted mostly*at Zaghwan, an inland town, the 
water of which gives great. brilliangy and perma- 
neney to the colours, Previously to their being 
dyed, the caps are boiled for a whole day in alum- 
water. The woollen cloth made in the regency, 
principally at Jerba, is thin, resembling soft serge. 
Morocco leather is made in considerable quanti- 
ties, and dyed skins are articles of extensive ex- 
port. Though cochineal is used in dyeing, and 
the prickly pear grows most luxuriantly in ‘Tunis, 
no attempts have yet been made to introduce the 
insect into the country, 

Trade,—None of the Barbary states is so well 
situated as Tunis for an extensive commerce, par- 
ticularly with Europe. Three caravans come an- 
nually from the interior of Africa, bringing slaves, 
senna, ostrich feathers, gold-dust, gum and ivory, 
and take back wooHen cloths, muslin, linen and 
silk fabrics, red leather, spices, fire-asms and gun- 
powder, Other caravans come from Constanti- 
nople with virgin wax, dried skins, cattle and 
sheep, which they exchange for cluth, muslin, 
Tunis mantles, linen, raw and manufactured silks, 
colonia] produce and essences, 

The subjoined table shows the total value of 
the imports of British preduce and manufactures 
in the years 1862 and 1863 :— 








{Imports from the United Kingdom | 1862 1865 
& & 

Coals, Cinders,andCulm. —.| 614 | 1,136 

3,768 
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The exports from Tunis to the United King-7 
dom, in the same two years, were as follows:— 








Exports to the Duited Kingdom 1862 1363 | 

j £ £ | 

Bones for Manure. . .| 1,267] — | 

Wool, Shecp or Lambs . . _ 9,744 | 
All other Articles « + . 265 540 


Total . 1982 | 10,314 


Tt will be seen that the amount of trade of 
Tunis with the United Kingdom is very insig- 
nificant. The general imports are woollen goods, 
from France and England; cottons and linens, 
from the latter and Germany, with coffee, spices, 
sugar, tin, lead and iron, silk, wool, and wine, 
The government monopolises the trade in mauy 
articles, as tobacco, wax, wool and provisions, 
which it farms out to various individuals. 

The government is in the hands of a bey, who 
rules with despotic power: he receives the caftan, 
with the diguity of a pacha of three tails, from the | 
sultan, but is not otherwise in any way dependent 
on ‘Turkey, ‘The divan is composed of 37 mems., 
each of whom has a yote in council ; but this body 
has ouly a nominal authority. The revenues of 
the bey have been estimated at 24,000,000  pias- 
tres, or upwards of 1,500,000/, a year; though at 
present that derived from regular sources is sup- 
posed not to exceed one-fourth part of this sum, 

ts principal sources are the customs, which are | 
furmed every year to the highest hidder ; the tithes 
upon the cultivation of olives, corm, and other 
products; the sale of permits for the exportation of j 
necessaries and the importation of wines anc 
spirits, usury taxes, the bey’s domains, the sale of 
government offices, a polFtax on the Jews, the 
traffic in slaves, and private mercantile speculations 
of the bey, occasional extortions from the weulthy, 
and the property of those who die without heirs, of 
which the exchequer takes forcible possession. 

"The armed force consists of nearly 50,000 men; 
but of these 40,060 compose the contingents 
(chiefly cavalry) furnished by the different Arab 
tribes, and the standing army comprises only about 
6,000 men. ‘The regular infantry, a body of 2,000 | 
men, were originally organised by a French officer | 
in 1881, ‘There are 3,000 ‘Lurkish infantry, 2,000 | 
spahis, or paid cavalry, 300 Mamelukes, forming a 
bady-guard, and 16 pieces of artitlery, ‘The naval 
force now consists of only a corvette, a few bri 
aud schooners, and about 30 gim-boats; and Tunis 
is no longer formidable for piraties) expeditions. 
Ry a treaty with France in 1889, piracy and 
Christian slavery were wholly abolished, and the 
people, their manners and customs, are si 
those of Algiers. 

‘This region, which in antiquity was the centre 
of the Carthaginian dominions, remained in the 
possession of the Romans from the destruction of 
Carthage to the beginning of the fifth century, | 
when the Vandals settled themselves in Africa, 
In 610 it became subject to the caliphs, and, after 
belonging to several successive dynasties, was, 
conquered by Barbarossa in 1534. The emperor | 
Charles ¥., in 1537, took Tunis, and restored the 
dethroned Muley Hassan ; but, in 1570, the country 
was taken anew by the Turks, and it bas only re-~ 
gained independence Ly the gradual decline of 
their empire. 

TUNIS (an. Tunes), a marit. city of N. Africa, 
cap, of the above regency. on the W. side of the | 
Gulf of Tunis, being separated from it by a large j 
salt-water lake or lagoon, aboul 4 m. W. from the 
eee eas oe CRANE Pant “the nanis of the alent | 
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Carthage; lat, 36° 47’ 59” N., Jong. 10° 11' E. 

Its pop., which is greater,, perhaps, than that of 
any other African city, Cairo excepted, has been 
estimated at from 100,000 to 150,000, of whom 

perhaps, 30,000 are Jews and 2,000 Christians. 
{t stands on the edge of the lagoon, upon Yising™ 
ground, backed on the W, by heights, which are 
crowned by the Rasbah, or citadel, The town is 
inclosed by a wall of earth and ‘stone, and a second, 
wall surrounds its 3 suburbs, the outer wall being 
about 5 m. in circ, Towards the N. it is defended 
by 2 castles, and other heights around it on the 
S. and E. are protected by detached forts; but, 
notwithstanding the sums laid out on its defence, 
it is not a well fortified or strong town, and has 
been repeatedly taken, The houses, though of 
stone, are mean and poor, and the streets narrow 

unpaved, and filthy: the bazaars, which are superior 
to those of Algiers, are vaulted overhead, and 
sometimes furnished with foot-ways, ‘There are a 
great number of mosques, several of which are 
handsome, and one was converted into a Catholic 
cathedral during the Spanish occupation, ‘The 
palace built by a late bey, in which Queen Caroline 
lodged during her visit to Tunis, is a square edifice, 


| magnificently decorated within, ‘The rooms are 





paved with ‘marble, and all open upon marble 
courts, with fountains in their centre. For about 
10 ft. from the floor the walls of the rooms are 
lined with glazed tiles, and above this with stueco- 
work peculiar to the Moors; while the ceilings are 
traced in different-coloured patterns, with mueb. 
ste. ‘The great hal) of justice has never been 
shed, In different parts of the eity are five 
large barracks, also built by the late bey; ands 
very extensive edifice of the same description, 
fitted to accommodate 4,000 men, was built a few 
years ago, In digging the foundations of this 
edifice, two sarcophagi were found, and ah ancient 
cistern of great extent, and in good preservation, 
The citadel, though large, is in a ruinous state, 
having but one etficient battery: in it is a gun- 
powder factory, Tunis has many gates, one of 
which, called the Bub-Kartajinah, or Carthage~ 
gate, has in its vicinity the Protestant burial- 
ground. It has also a Rom, Cath, convent, church 
and chapel, a Greek church, an English consulate, 
and a theatre, at which Italian operas and comedies 
are performed 8 or 4 times a week, About 1} m, 
W. from the city is the Bardo, or summer palace 
of the bey. It resembles a little fortitied town, 
and has a pop, of at least 4,000 persons, employed 
some way or other about the court. 

‘The Gulf of Tunis opens to the N., in the form 
of a horseshoe; it is 16 m, deep, and has good an- 
chorage all over in from 4 to 10 fathoms water. 
The N. and NE, gales sometimes throw in a heavy 
sea, which, however, seldum occasion any damage, 
‘The port is at the Goletta, or channel, passing 
through the narrow belt of land separating the 
lagoon of Tunis from the sea, There is at all 
times about 15 ft. water in the canal, and ships 
may use it on paying a fec of 3 dollars a day. 











| It is not, however, much resorted to, all vessels of 





lerable burden leading and unloading from 
their moorings in the bay, by means of lighters. 
‘The Goletta is pretty strongly fortified, though 
commanded by a hill to the N. A harbour light, 
40 ft. in height, was erected at the entrance to 
the canal in 1819, A great nnmber of boats are 
employed in conveying gouds and passengers 
across the lagoon, between the port and the city. 
‘The lagoon of ‘Tunis was formerly, as Procopius 
states, a deep port, with water suflicient to float 
large ships. But now, from its being the recep- 
iacle of the filth conveyed to it by the common 
sewers of the city. and other causes. its vreateat 
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depth dors not exceed 6 or 7 ft.; while round the 
shores it is comparatively shallow. An island in 
its centre, opposite the city, is defended by a fort. 
Tt does not receive any rivulet, and its loss by 
evaporation is supplied by.a current which sets 
into it through the Goletta, + 

Accounts are kept itt piastres (worth about 
1s, ld.) of 16 carobas, or 52 aspers each, The 
‘Tunis 1b, of 16 02.5 7°778 grs.: the principal com- 
mercial weight is the cantaro of 100 1b,=111 Ib, 
avoird, The eafiz, for com,=14} imp. bushels; 
the mattar, for oil,--about 5 galls, The pie varies 
from 18 to 26 in, 

‘According to Strabo, Tunes existed before the 
foundation of Carthage. ‘The chief eveuts in its 
history are its numerous sieges and captures, 
Louis IX, of France died before its walls in 12 
and it was taken Ly the eraperor Charles V., who 

















defeated Barbarossa under its walls, in On 
this occasion about 20,000 Christian slaves were 
Sreed from bondage; but, unfortunately, 30,000 





Moslem inhabitants of the city were put to the 
sword, despite the efforts of the emperor to pre- 
vent it, by the victorious troops, while 10,000 
more were carried away, and sold as slaves. 
TURCOING, or TOURCOLENG, a town of 
France, dcp: du Nord, cap. two cantons, imme- 
diately adjoining the Belgian frontier, 10 m. NE. 
Li alle on the railway from Lille to Courtray, Pop, 
53,498 in 1861, The town is regularly laid out, 
“and pretty well built: the town hall in the great 
square, tivo churches, a college, a charitable asy 
lum, and the remains of an “Old feudal castle, are 
ifs most conspicuous vhjccts, ‘The inlab, share in 
the manufactures common to Liste and Rouba 



















and their condition has been noticed in the article 
on the latter, Toureoing has fewer Jooms thin 





foubaix; the articles woven are chicily coarse 
cotton goods and linens. ‘The weavers gain 9 or 
1U franes gross per week; the other working 
classes (adult males) get from [4 to 24 fr, a day, 
‘The weavers are the most. moral class in the town; 
they attend to the education of their children, and 
seem contented with their condition, 

TURIN (Ital. Torino, an, Auguste Taurinornn), 
a city of N. Italy, the eap. of the proy. of same 
name, near the Po, where it is joined by the Dora, 
80 m. WSW, Milan, on the railway from Genoa 
to the Mont Cenis. Pop. 179,635 in 1861, The 
city is of an oval shape, and about 4 m, in circuit: 
it was formerly fortified, but is now open, standing 
in a rich, well watered, and well cultivated py 
it is approached by four tine roads shaded with 
forest trees; the surrounding hills being covered 
with handsome edifices, among which the church 
of La Superga is pre-eminent. The impressious 
which ‘Turin’ produces on the traveller are very 
such governed Ly the circumstance of its bein 
ihe first or the last city he visits in his progress 
through Italy, Mr. Woods, an English traveller 
(author of ‘Letters of an Architect’), who had 
already seen the best productions of architecture, 
states that being built on a flat, Luria makes no 
show at a distance; the domes and towers are 
neither numerous nor lofty, and on looking down 
on the city from the neighbouring hills, the dingy 
red tile roofs have a disagreeable appearance, But 
another traveller, Mr. Forsyth, a severe as well as 
an exeellent judge, says that Turin is admired for 
the regularity of plan, the cleanness of its 
streets, the symmetry of its squares, the splendour 
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“materials being only brick coated 
fn imitation of stone, A profusion of ramming: 
water keeps the fine wide pavement clean, All 
round the town, ancient trees of Inxuriant growth 
oppose their impenetrable shade to the intolerable 
heat of the sun, and the views of the Alps are 
magnificent.’ On the whole, it may be said that, 
were it not for the taste for meretricions ornament, 
which is offensively prevalent everywhere in 
Turin, it would be one-of the finest cities of 
Europe. It has but few moder works of art, and 
little to interest the antiquary; and there is 
scarcely any thing to characterise it as an Italian 
city: to most travellers it has appeared rather 
like a new and handsome Irench town, . 
Except in the old town, which forms about one- 
sixth part of the whole, the streets, which are 
hordered by houses fonr or five stories high, are 
straight, and cross each other at right angles; and 
here, as in the new town of Edinburgh, and the 
NW. and other parts of London, entire rows and 
streets of considerable extent are of pri 
similar architecture, ‘The royal palace stands in 
the centre of the town, in the Piazza Reale or di 
Castello, a very large and elegant sqnare, sur- 
rowided by many other public buildings, and 
hav in its centre the former palace of the Dukes 
of Savoy, a castellated mansion environed by a 
moat, ‘The Strada del Po, a, noble street, $m. in 
length, leads tu this square from the river, which 
is here crossed by a fine stone bridge of five: arches, 
erected by the French ; but which is said to be 
surpassed by a new bridge over the Dora recently 
completed. The Strada di Po, like the Strada 
Nav and di Dora Grande, the Piazza Reale, 
S. Carlo, is embellished in its whole lengt ih 
vith arcades: the foolways, which give a most 
agreeable and imposing Appearance fo these parts 
Pte city. ‘The royal palace is lite remarkable 
in its architecture, Tut if has some spacious and 
rielly adorned apartments, and a good collection 
of paintings, including many of the ¥lemish 
schuol, and others by Titian, Guereino, Albani, 
and Murillo, In this editiee is the equestrian 
statue of Amadeus L, the figure in bronze, the 
horse in marble. Attached to the palace are 
gardens open to the public, the fashionable resort 
is day; the Ronde, between the city and the 
1 Valentine grounds being the’ favourite 
in the evening. The old palace of the 
dtukes of Savoy is a singnlar building, with four 
fronts of different architecture. Three of these 
derive comparative ugliness from the beauty of 
the fourth, ‘This 1: front, composed of one 
Corinthian peristyle raised on a plain basement, 
is the nob! elevation in Turin, where it holds 
the post of houour, The private’ palaces would 
strike a stranger who had just crossed the Alps as 
very magniticent, but there are many in Italy: 
equally large and in a much purer taste, ‘That of 
Prince Carignano has a remarkable stairease by 
Guarini, who, along with Gui 



































































e structure, built about 
the end of the 15th century, has been praised fur 
the richness of its appearance, particularly tlle W, 
front, which is ornamented with well. 
bas-reliefs. In itis the chapel of the Sunto Sinode, 
in which the winding-sheet of our Saviour is pre- 
served with all the attention due to so important 
arelic, This cathedral was formerly among the 








of its hotels, and the general elegance of its | wealthiest churches in Italy; but iis plate has 
houses; and adds, ‘Turin forms a per 
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as of improving the Tuileries and building the 
Rue de Rivoli in the French capital, 

The churches of San Filippo, San Christina. 
and many ethers are richly adorned ; but they all 
yicld the palm to La Superga. situated on a hill , 
about 5m, from Turin, It was on this spot that 





the Duke of Savoy (Vietor Amatens) and Prince | 


Eugene inet to concert their plans for the attack 
of the French, and the deliverance of the city im 
1700; aud the church was constructed by the 
duke as a monument of his gratitude to the God 
of Latiles for having given a signal victory to his 
ams, ‘The edifice is not mnworthy its origin, It 
is of a circular form, and surmounted by a dome, 
All the columns in this building are of marble of 
different colours, and give the edilice an appear- 
auce unusually rich and stately, Instead of pic- 
tures, the altars are decorated with bas-reliefs; the 
pavement is of variegated marble: ie short. all (he 
different. parts of the building. aud even the de~ 
ctails of execution, are on a scale of magnitivence, 
The university of Trin was fowuled in 1H 
1t consists of 5 faculties, or colleges, consistin, 
theology, with 4 professors; law, with 3 do.y medi- 
gine, with & dos; sursery, with 4 ¢ ad the 
arts, with 22.00 11 is usually attended by about 
1,200 students, who board out in private Cunilies, 
Jts library is said to have 112,000 vols, Tbs bu 
ings are extensive and well arranged: the 
is surroanded with a double tier of porticoes, under 
which ts a collcetion of aueient senlptures, 
reliefs, &e., from the excavated Roman city 
dadustria, about 18 om. distant, In the museum 
ef the Academy of Seiences ix the valuable col- 
lvetion of Egyptian antiquities, formed by D 
vetti, and purchased by the king of Sardinia fo 
00,000 fr, Ee comprises several cofussal states 
of Reyption sovercigns, domostie and aericultural 
implements, papy ri, and the famons [sine tuble, 
Under the same roof are mascums of natural 
history, anatomy, and medals, and the royal library, 
comprising an extensive and valuable collection 
of historical and other works, including an exten- 
sive series of Dibles, 
The eitadel of ‘Turiu a regular penta; 
plinned by Urbine in the (th century Pil 
re subterrancan galleries, and is still ot 
alde strength, ‘The yates of the city, 
were cased with marble, were demolished by the 
French, and the ramparts dismantled aud’ eou- 
verted into public walks, “The Valentitio pala 
and the other royal seats around the city, are now 
cither deserted or appropriated to schovls and 
avuseums ; these, with 9 hospitals, 2 asylums, the 
collegs s of the Jesuits and Iznorantalli, a7 curser, 
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with a school of military enginecring, a grand 
opera-house, ranking as the 3rd theatre i Ttaly; 





2 smaller theatres, the cometery of the aristocracy 
observatory, botanie garden, royal academy of 
yainiing, and monte di picta, comprise the other 
establishments worth notice. ‘Turin is the seat o 
a tribunal of primary furisdiction, an arelibish 
see, aud has chambers of agriculture and e 
mere. 
fabrics and twist; but it has others ef woollen and 
cotton goods, hardware, arms, paper, #1 
euware, and Liqueurs, aul its printir 
pretty extensive, The shops and hotels of the 
eity are good, but the supply of water is bad and 
the prevalence of fogs render it rather an unplea- 
sant residence in autumm and winter, “Phe man- 
ners, habits, and langus of the inhabitants are 
mere French than Talian 
Turia was made a military siation by 
Crsar on his invasion of Gaul, In 312 Constan- 
tine gained in its vieinity a great victory over 
Maxeutius, Charlemagne annexed this city tu 
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‘a 
Its manufactures consist chiefly of silk 
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the marquisate of Susa: it came into the possession. 








of the dukes of Savoy in 103 
cap. in 281, Tew 
and held for 26° y: 
took it in 16 10, 

jof the 


3 and became their 
s taken by Francis 1. in 1436, 
by the French, who again. 
But the most eclebrated by f fur 
of Turin took place in 1706, when it 
invested by a powerful Erouch army, Vol- 
| tuire has described the immense preparations made 
[for this siege “ele de Louis XLY., cap. 20); but 
the incapacity and disagreement of the French 
generals, and the talents of Prince Eugene and 
the Duke of Savoy, secured for the latter an easy 
and complete victory. All the vust stores aceu- 
mulated by the French fell into the hands of the 
conquerors, and the besieging: army was wholly 
dispe Cnder the French asccudency, from 
1800 to ISL4, ‘Turin was the cap. of the dep. uf the 
Po. Afier the peace of Vienna it became once 
more the eapital of the kings of Sardinia, and on 
| the latter gaining the crown of Italy, Turin, fora 
short while, was Tucked upon as the capital of the 
new kingdom. But it Jost this alvantage in the 










































isi by the removal of the court, the 
two beuses of parliament, and all the higher 
vermont functionaries 10 Florence, 
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I 
very extensive country, partly in Sk, Eaurope, 
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wil partly in Wy Asie comprising some of the. 
most celebrated, Lest situates Land naturally tinest 
provinces of the continents to which they Telune. 
The limits of the ‘Turkish cmpire are not easily 
“letined s inasmuch as it is usually represented sis 
‘juchating 1 extensive countries, which are 
substitutially inndepenttent. Moldavia and Wali 
vehi ul Servia, in European ‘Turkey, are now 
neeted with the Porte only by the stenderest, 
ties; though, as some of their fortresses are Fea 
ed by Ottomiar treops, aul as they continue 
to pay tribute to the Porte, they may still be pro= 
ty included within the wide range of the ‘Pur 
ish dominions, Egypt, however, and the other 
Mriean territories that formerly belonged to the 
Vorte, may now be considered as being but noni 
nally connected with the Ottoman empire. 

Very different estimates have been formed of 
the extent and pop, of this great country, and 
ucither is Known with any thing approaching: to 
precision, According to ‘the mist reliable esti- 
mite, the total area of the empire, including the 
tributary pvovinees, comprises J836178 sq. my, 
aad the extent and population of the sever 

rand divisions in Europe, Asia, and Africa are 
fullow -— 
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| Total 35,850,000 12 \ 





Physival Geography.—Vhe high table-land an- 
ntly called Mexia Superior, extending between 
siphia and Pristina, and dividing the basin of 
the Morava on the N. frome these of the Vardar 
jand Nirmma on the S., aud of the Lower Danube 
.. forms the central nucleus of the Turk- 
ish mountains, From this eeutre branches pass 
off northward, bounding Servia on the We and 
E.; on the KE, the Dalichan chain (an, HMemus) 
stretches 
of the 
at, a dis 
(irom Rowmelia, and the waters that How into the 
Lower Danube on the N, from those that flow 
inte the Maritza ou the 8S. Lhe Despoto-Dach 
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(an. Rhorope), and the mountain chains that run 


through Macedonia, branch off from the central 
nugleus on the $.; while on the W. it gives off 
vatious chains that unite with the true Alpine 
chains, which ramify through Croatia, Bosnia, 
Herzegovina, Montenegro, and Albania. Nearly 
in a direct line 8. from Pristina runs a chain 
which divides Albania front Macedonia, and thence 
extending into Thessaly and Greece under the 
name of Pindus, separates the waters flowing 
into the Aigean from those flowing into the Adri- 
atic and Yonian Seas. ‘The interposition of those 
mountain chains frequently renders the com- 
munication between contiguous provinces rare 
and difficult, But with the exception of a few 
heights, as Mount Scardus, nearly 10,000 ft. in 
elevation, and Scomius and Pindus, near Mezzovo 
(about 9,000 ft.), the Turkish mountains seldom 
reach an altitude of 8,000 ft. Mount Dinara, 
whence the Dinaric Alps derive their name, is 
only 7,458 ft. in height; the Albanian mountains 
are generally under 7,700 ft.; Mount Athos is 
6,778 ft, and Mount Menikon (an, Cercina), the 
loftiest of the Balkhan chain, 6,395 ft. in height, 
‘The Balkhan has acquired’ a greater degree of 
interest. than most of the other chains, from its 
being supposed to form an al] but insurmountable 
barrier to an invading army. ‘This, however, does 
not appear to be really the case. The W. portion 
of the Balkhan is seldom more than 4,000 ft., and 
its more easterly portion, neat the Black Sea, not 
more than from 1,800 to 2,000 ft, in height, while 
it is traversed by half a dozen different passes, 
none of which is fortified, Hardly ore of those 
appears, in fact, to present any very formidable 
obstacle to an invading army, There are more 
lines of communication for carriages across the 
Balkhan, between Thrace and Bulgaria, than be- 
tween any of the other Turkish provs, 

European ‘Turkey has muperous narrow valleys, 
and some very extensive plains. By. far the 
largest of the latter is that of Wallachia, Moklavia, 
and Bulgaria, traversed in its centre by the Lower 
Danube, and ranking at least as the third, if not 
the second, of the great plains of Euzppe. A con- 
siderable portion of Thrace, and some parts of 
Macedonia, are level, and ‘Chessaly principally 
consists of a very fertile basin, Almost every part 
of the country is well watered ; and, besides the 
Danube and Save (which last constitutes a great 
part of its N. boundary), ‘Turkey has several rivers 
of very considerable size, Among thoseon the N. 
side of the great central plateau and its ramitica- 
tions, affluents of the Save and Danube, are the 
‘Unna, Verbas, Bosna, Drin, Morava, ‘imok, Sehyl, 
Isker, Aluta, Jalomnitza, Sereth, and Pruth, 
Among the rivers to the S of the central platcau, 
the following may be specified, viz, the Maritza 
(an, Hebrus), which has its sources in the NW. 
angle of Roumelia, in the Balkhan and Despoto- 
Dagh mountains, and flows gencrally E, or SE, to 
the centre of Thrace, near Adrianople, where it re-. 
ceives the Tondja (the Tonzus of Ptolemy), and 
-thence §. or SW. to the Augean, which it enters 
close to the Gulf of Enos, after a course of about 
240 m, Its greatest width is about 3 furlongs, 
‘Adtianople, Philippolis, Demotica, and Ipsala (gn. 
Cypsela), are on its banks, which, in many parts, 
are covered, with forests of cak and elm. The 
Maritza is navigable from the time of the au- 
tumnal rains till May, as far as Adrianople, for 
boats of 200 tons; but, during the summer months, 
sea craft ascend only as high as Demotica. ‘The 
Kara-su (Nestus), Struma (Strymox), and Vardar 
(Azius), which traverse Macedovia in a SE. direc- 
tion, are all of considerable size, but. generally 
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(Peneus) rises near Mezzovo, and drains the bas in 
of ‘Thessaly, falling into the Gulf of Salonica at 
the mouth of the famous defile and vale of Tempe. 
The principal rivers flowing into the Adriatic are 
the Narenta, in Herzegovina, and the Drin and 
Vojutza (Aous), in Albania. 

European Turkey has no lakes of any very great 
extent. The principal are those of Ochrida (Palus 
Lychnitis), about 20 m, in length by 8 m. in 
breadth, Scutari (Palus Labeatus) and Yanina, in 
Albania: theré are numerous small lakes in Mace- 
donia and Thessaly. 

The physical geography of Asiatic Turkey re- 
quires but a brief notice, having been already 
treated of in the arts, Natouia, Kurptstan, and 
Syria, Asia Minor consists chiefly of an exten- 
sive table-land, traversed by many parallel moun- 
tain ranges from W. to E., extending mto Arme- 
nia and Kurdistan, This table-land appears 
generally to increase in height eastward; Mount 
Tua, overlooking the Plain of Troy, being’ only 
about 5,000 ft., while Mount Bisutum, the eulmi- 
nating point of N. Kaftrdistan, is 12,000 ft. above 
the sea, From this lofty plateau several moun- 
tain ranges are given off to the &., inclosing, the 
basins of the Euphrates, Tigris, Jordan, ‘and 
Orontes, which, with ‘the Halys (see Nato), 
Sangarius, and Araxes, are the principal rivers in 
this part of the empire. Tlie largest lake is that 
of Van, next to which are the Dead Sea and Lake 
of Tiberias, in Palestine: many small lakes exist 
in Natolia, The N, part of Asiatic Turkey ie 
mountainous, the surface declining towards the S., 
where it spreads out into extensive plains (an, 
Chaldea, Mesopotamia, and E, Syria), of much 
natural fertility, but at present for the most part. 
desert and uninhabited. 

The coasts of Turkey, both in Europe and Asia, 
jare in general bold and rocky. In many parts 
they present a lung and tolerably uniform line, 
with few gulfs or harbours of any magnitude. 
‘This is particularly the case with the coasts of the 
Black Sea, Syria, and a part of Albania. But the 
shores of the Algean and the adjacent seas are 
deeply indented with numerous bays and inlets, 
and present many good harbours, as those of 
Smyrna, Salonica, and Constantinople. Varna is 
the only good Turkish port on the Blaek Sea, 
Durazzo (the an. Dyracchium), on the Albanian 
shore, might easily be rendered an admirable port, 
but at present there is not a single safe or con- 
yenient harbour along the whole W, coast of 
European ‘Turkey. 

The geology of the two great portions of the 
Ottoman empire presents considerable differences, 
The great mountain chains of Europe consist of 
Sranite, gneiss, trachyte, syenite, serpentine, talc, 
mica, and clay-slate, and many other primary and 
transition rocks, inclosed between beds of sand- 
stone or limestone, the latter being the most pre- 
valent formation in the alpine ranges of the W. 
provs, and in Thrace, This latter prov., with 
Bulgaria, consists, in great part, of shelly lime- 
stone, marly clay, and other tertiary formations, 
Tron and other metallic ores are found in great 
abundance; but volcanic formations appear to be 
scarcer in Europe than in Asia. In Asia Minor 
the whole range of mountains, from sea to sea, is 
limestone. Volcanic rocks ‘are frequently found, 
and granite rises up occasionally. The mountains 
abound in veins of copper and lead, the last being 
rich in silver. Mineral springs frequently occur; 
most of them hot. As the country rises towards 
the E., granite and the other primary rocks be- 
come more prevalent, The lower basins of the 
Euphrates, the Danube, and other Jarge rivers, 
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Climate and Jared Products—In a region 
extending throagh nearly. 20 degs. of lat. and | 
more than 80 degs. of long., having every variety 
of elevation, exposure, soil and subsoil, there 
must necessarily be the greatest variation of cli- 
miate, The climate of European Turkey is much 
colder than that of the parts of Italy and Spain 
under the same latitudes, and is so very change- | 
able that, at Constantinople, Fahrenheit’s ther- 
mometer is said sometimes to fall 31° within an 
hour, In the Danubian provinces snow lies seve- 
ral feet deep, on the higher’ mountains, for six 
months together; the thermometer frequently 
stands between 10° and zero, and in Moldavia it 
has been known to descend to 15° below zero, 
On the other hand, the summer heats are op- 
pressive, and, even in the N,, the grape ripens by 
the end of July, The temperature and salubrity 
of Asiatic Turkey is almost equally variable with 
that of European Turkey. In the highlands of 
Armenia, even the plaips are covered with snow 
as late as May, and che fine season, properly so ; 
called, does not comprise more than four months | 
of the year, during which period both sowing and | 
reaping are completed, Asia Minor has but two! 
seasons, the transition between them being 
scarcely perceptible. In winter, while the uplands 
are covered with snow, the lowland plains aud 
valleys are visited by perpetual rains and N, 
winds, During summer there is scarcely any | 
rain, but the soil is fertilised by heavy night- 
dews, Caramania suffers from arid winds: and, in 
the delta of the Euphrates and Tigris, the baro- 
meter often rises to 40°, The climate of Syria 
and Mesopotamia has been already noticed in the 
arts. Sy1ta, BAGDAD, and Bussoran. 

‘The best indication of the relative temperature 
of diferent parts of Turkey is afforded by their 
vegetable products, In Croatia, Bosnia, and the 
adjoining provinces, the mountains are covered | 
with forests of oak and elm; S. of the Balkhan | 
the country is covered with forests of sycamore, 
carob, and plane trees; gardens of roses, jasmine, 
and lilac; vineyards and orchards of nearly ali 
kinds of fruit-trees; but is destitute of the oliy 
which, except in some particularly favourable 
situations, dues not thrive N. of lat. 40° The 
flora of Albania is similar to that of the opposite 
coast of Italy; and, in’ Thessaly, the garden of j 
European Turkey, oil, wine, cotton, tobacco, figs, 
citrons, pomegranates, oranges, and lemons grow 
to perfection. ‘I'he same fruits and other products 
flourish in the more sheltered parts of Asia Minor, j 
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other causes, the forests seldom extend up. thee 
mountains above 5,000 ft. In Armenia and-Koor- 
distan, the olive and orange ripen only in the 
warmer valleys, and we find on the high grourlds 
much of the vegetation that prevails in the moun- 
tainous prova,on the Danube and Save, S%. of 
‘Taurus there is an entirely new region, where 
the date palm, oriental plane, Babylonian willow, 
banana, pistachio, sugar-canc, and indigo betoken 
a close approach to the vegetation of tropical 
climates, 

The forests of European Turkey are infested by. 
bears, wolves, and jackals, to which, in parts of 
Asia, may be added the lion and tiger, The 
gazelle, and deer of various kinds, hares, and other 
kinds of game, are very abundant. The great 
bare-necked vulture inhabits the ranges of Taurus, 
and the ostrich wanders over the sandy deserts of 
the south, The camel, a native of this region, is 
the chief beast of burden throughout the greater 
part of Asiatic Turkey. : 

Population— The total population, estimated 
according to a rough enumeration taken in 1844 
at 33,350,000, is distributed as follows, in the dif- 
ferent divisions of the empire :— 





TuRKEY IN EuROPE. 





see ee 7,800,000 
2 + + 8,000,000 
Roumelia and Thessaly . . . « 2,700,000 
. . 5 . . . + 1,200,000 
Bosnia and the Herzegovina . =. =. 1,300,000 
Thelslands 2 6 6 4 «700,000 
Moldavia . + ee «1,400,000 
Wallachia =. we eee 2,600,000 
Servia . . . . . . + 1,000,000 
15,500,000 

TURKEY IN ASIA, 
Asia Minor, or Anatolia . . + 10,700,000 
Syria, Mesopotamia, and Kurdistan | | 4450/000 
Arabia . soe . . ree 900,000 
16,050,000 

TURKEY TN AFRICA, 
Egypt . - «ww ee 2,000,000 
Tripoli, Fez, and Tunis . . . + 1,800,000 
8,800,000 





Total «35,360,000 


The above estimates are higher than those given 
by other statistical writers. Subjoined ‘are the 
statements, placed side by side, of two statistical 
authorities (Mr. David Urquhart, ‘Turkey and its 
Resources,’ and M. Ami Boué, ‘La Turquie en 





even on the shores of the duxine, where, however, 
owing to the severity of the N, winds, among; 
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urope’) relating to the population of Turkey in 
‘urope. 





























~L Pop, according | ce 
op. accordiny 
muna Ponce 
Wallachians and Moldavians =. 1,600,000 |} Wallachia, 1839... . | 2,402,097 
Osmanlis =... ee 700,000 | Moldavia, 1888. 5 0. | 14195105 
Greeks (Hellenic race and language, sooo |} Servians . ee ek 886,000 
all Christians). . 0. ope MussnimansinServia. . 5. 10,400 
Albanians (Skipertar race and lan- 1,600,000 || Bomiacs 2. fe YL 700,000 
guage, two-thinls Mahometans) ee” || Herzegovinians . st 300,000 
Tribes of Slavonic race and language (| Croats . . . . . . . 200,000, 
Bosniacs, Tulemans, Pomac, one- Montenegring 5 5. 0. we 100,000 
third Mahometans ; ‘the rest (Ser- 6,000,900 || Bulgarians » . 7. gf | 4,500,000 
vians, Bulgarians) Christians of eer | Albanians, ee | 15600,000 
the Greek and (Myrdites, Croa- Greeks... ss “900;000 
tians) of the Latin Church Zinzares (Wallachians of Pindus) | 300,000 
Valachi Greek Church. 600,000 |! Turks... ke 700,000 
Gipsies. . eee 200,000 | Armenians » . . . , 100,000 
Jews sk oon Se 250,050 Jews 2 6. : 250,000 
Armenians . . . . . at ‘| Gipsies . . - . . 150,000 
Franks, &.. 0. 2 60,000 | ¥rauks&.. 5 2 ff? 60,000 
. . |——__— 
Total . | 32,180,000 Total . . | 14,577,582 
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The first of these authoritics may be held the 
most reliable, the statements being based more or 
Jess on official information, The sum total of the 
European population of Turkey seems, however, 
under the mark, 

‘The various races of which the population of 
the empire in Europe, Asia, and Atrica is composed 
are thus classified 
































Races | In Europe | In Ama | In Afetea, 
\ | = es 
Ottomans . ~— | 2,100,000 !10,700,000 
Greeks. < —.| £,000;000 | 13000000 | : 
Armenians . | 400,000 | 2,900,000 
Jews .  . «70,000! 7 80,000 | 
Slaves or Slayonians | 6,200,000 — | 
Roumains * «| 4,000,000 oe ; 
Albanians =... 1,500,000] — | 
Yartars .  . «| | 16,000] 20,000 | 
Arabs. es — 885,000 [3,800,000 
Syrians and Chal. = 9 
deans. fj 200,000 
Druses. ary - 80,000 
kKnrdgs 2, Gi 200,000 | 
Yarkomans (1) s- $5,000 t 
Gipsies 22 f | anaoo0) | 
Total —. 14,500,000 16,050,000 3,800,000 
( 


The Turks or Osmanlis who have, for more 
than four centuries, been the dominant race, were 
originally of Scythian or Tartar extraction. But 
the Turkish blood has been largely intermixed 
with the Mongolian and Persian; and, in Europe, 
the higher class of Turks have generally fur- 
nished their harems with the finest. women of 
Circassia and Georgia; while the inferior Turks 
have allied themselves with Servians, Albanis 
Bulgarians, and Grecks, [In consequence the ori- 
ginal and distinguishing features of the race are 
now, in Enrope at least, very much obliterated, 
and the Turkish, from being? one of the uglic: 
of Asiatic nations, is become, speaking gen 
one of the handsomest ; though, from the pe 
mode in which the race is maintained 
necessarily tne greatest variety in th 
and appearance, Turkish ladies have, in general, 
very white delicate complexions, a consequence of 
their sedentary mode of life, and of th it of 
veiling themselves when they take the air, Their 
mode of life, and their great addiction to the 
bath, render them rather disposed to enrbonpoint : 
but it is absurd to allege that this consti 
ne plus ultra of a Mussulwan’s idea of beauty, 
Had such been the case, the Cireassians and Geor- 
gians would not have coustituted the pride of the 
harem, 

‘The national character and dispositions of the 
Turks have changed as well as their physical eon- 
stitution, but in a less degree, They are now, as 
of old, phlegmatic, proud, and sensual, ‘Their 
pride is a consequence of their ignorance, and of 
the recollection of their former victories and con- 
quests; and their sensuality is in part, at least, a 
consequence of the peculiar nature of th ain 
medan paradise, and of their wish to realise in this 
world some portion of that felicity whieh is to be 
the portion of all true believers in the next. Other 
nations haye affected te believe in the doctrine of 
predestination, but in this respect the Turks alone 
have given a practical effect to their speculative 
tenets; and their stationary state and lung con- 
tinued contempt for the inventions and discoveries 
of others may be, in no small degree, ascribed to 
their conviction of their inutility, arising from 
their belief that every thing that ocenrs is deter- 
mined by an overruling Providence, against whose 
decisions it would be alike vain and impious to 
eoutend. Speaking cenoralle. the ‘Turk je hoc. 
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pitable, true to his word, sincere, and honourable 
in his dealings, contrasting in this respect most 
advantageously with the Greeks and others of the 
subjugated races, among whom hypocrisy and bad 
faith, the result probably of their degraded condi- 
tion, are extremely prevalent. The Turk is not 
prone to anger, nor liable to sudden gusts of pas- 
sion; but when provoked bis fury has no limits, 
and he becomes brutal and ferocious in the ex- 
treme, involving the innocent and the guilty in 
one common ruin, His religion interdicts the use 
of wine; and, though not always respected, this 
precept has, on the whole, had a salutary influence 
on his conduct, Though capable, on emergencies, 
of great and vigorous exertion, laziness and 
apathy are distinguishing characteristics of the 
Turks, There is nothing in which they take so 
much delight as in reclining in the shade from 
sunrise to sunset, apparently in a state of total 
difference, occasionally sipping coffee and in- 
haling the fumes of tobacco. Whatever may be 
their object, they saunter through the streets 
with the same measurcd and monotonous step, 
‘They converse little, and the presumption is that 
their mind is as indolent as their body. 

Perhaps no nation ever possessed so little talent 
for governing others as the Turks. They have 
never struck their roots, or acquired any solid 
footing, in the countries they have conquered, 
‘They are encamped in and oceupy them ; but they 
hoki them by no tic other than the sword, ‘They 
have never coalesced with the original inhabs.; 
they look upon themselves as the nation, and the 
rest of the people, or those at least who have not 
embraced Mohammedanism, as an inferior race, 
which it is, if not a duty, at all events but a venial 
offence, to insult and trample upon, In this re- 
speck they difler widely from the 'Tartars who 
erran’ China, and indeed from every other 
people; and to this, more than any thing clse, 
their weakness, anud-the wretehed ‘state of the 
countries subject to their dominion, are tu be as- 
cribed, The more important features in the con- 
stitution and character of the other great races 
inhabiting the Turkish empire will be found 
noticed under the articles Axania, ARMENIA, 
Buroania, Greece, Survia, Syris, and WAL- 
LACHTA, 

Property.—There is,in many respects, a con- 
siderable similarity between the mode in which 
property has been distributed in Turkey, and that 
in which it was distributed in Europe during the 
midde ages. In both cases, in making this dis- 
tribution, the establishment and support of a 
militia, who should be bound to repair, at their 
own expense, to the standard of the sovereign, 
aud to follow him in his campaigns, was a prin- 
cipal object. But the support of ‘the national 
religion and the subsistence of the subjagated 
population had also to be provided for. “Hence, 
when the Turkish sovereigns made any new con- 
quest, the lands were usually divided into three 
portions; one of these was appropriated to reli- 
gious and charitable purposes, that is, to the support 
of mosques, schools, and hospitals: another por- 
tion was distributed as private property to the con- 
querors and the conquered; the former paying a 
tithe of the produce to the state as paramount 
jandlord, while the latter, if they were not Mo- 
hammedans, were subjected to a land-tax, or 
impét foneier, and, also, to a kharadj, that is, to a 
personal tribute, or capitation-tax proportioned to 
their means; ihe third and last portion, which was 
usually the largest, and might be called the crown 
lands, was divided into estates, whereof some were 
the peculiar property of the sultan, others of his 
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great officers of state. But the greater portion of 
the crown lands was divided into estates, 
from their greater or less size zaimets, th * 
and beyliks, which the sultans assigned to the 
more deserving or most favoured of their followers, 
The latter, however, did not succeed to the here- 
ditary or absolute property of these estates. On 
the contrary, they only held them during life or 
good behaviour; and whenever any vacancy oc- 
curred, whether by death or forfeiture, the sultan 
made a new appointment to the vacant fief; and 
instances have been known of the same lordship 
having been held by eight different. masters in the 
course of a single campaign. But in the course of 
time most part of these estates, though not all, 
were assigned, like the fiefs in European countries, 
to the heirs male of the former proprietors, and 
thus became, in effect, hereditary. It should, how- 
ever, be observed, that while the Turkish institu- 
tions were iu their vigour, and the illegal exac- 
tions of proprietors and pachas restrained by the 
vigilance of the sultan, the interests of the rayahs, 
or peasantry on all sorts of estates, were carclully 
attended to, and their rights as well as their obli- 
gations detined and enforced. Hence, when a new 
lord had & zaimet or a timanivt assigned to him, he 
could only demand of the tenant full of rent, 
a certain portion of the produce of their land and 
of the increase of their stock, or a certain amount 
of service, or corvdes ;.and in consideration of this, 
he was not. only hound to perform military service 
to the sultan, but also to protect the cultivators on 
his estate, This state of things contrasted most 
favourably with the rapine and anarchy that then 
prevailed in the greater part of Europe. ‘I have 
seen,’ says a contemporary of Solyman the Mag- 
niticent, ‘ multitudes of Hungarian rus' 
to their cottages, and fly with their wi 
children, their cattle and instruments of labour, 
to the Turkish territories, where they knew that, 
besides the payment of the tribute, they would be 
subject to no imposts or vexations,’ (Leunclavius 
in Ture, Imp, Statu,) . 
Tlammer bas given a view of the princi 
stitutions of the Otteman empire, at the period of 
their greatest efliviency, at the death of Sol, 
the Magnificent, from whieh we heg to sti 
following extract i‘ D'apris le Korat 
entivre appartient A Dieu, qui la légue 
plait; en sorte que toute propri r 
nairement de Dieu appartient & Pimam (souve- 
rain), qui est son ombre sur la terre, Mais apri's ja 
conquéte Wun pays, limam alitne son droit de 
propriété en faveur des Musulmans & Ja charge sie 
payer la dime, ou bien des uon Mosuimans, & la 
charge (?étre soumis & un impdt foncier et 2 un 
impot sur les produits: les nouveaux possesseurs 
acquiérent ainsi sur biens un veritable droit de 
propriété transmissible de pere en fils, avec Ja 
faculté de les vendre, de les partager ou de les 
consacrer A des fondations, Le prince a de sem- 
Dlables droits sur ses biens de famille et sur ses 
ions domaniaux (ass), dont it lui arrive souvent 
d’assigner Jes revenus a titre de traitement & de 
hauts fonctionnaires, Les domaines du pays, cédés 
comme fiefs en récompense de services militaires, 
ne jouissent pas de ces avantages; leurs pos- 
sesscurs ont pas sur eux ce droit de propricté 
illimité, et ne peuvent les alicner, les partager, on 
en instituer des fondatrons, Les domaines se 
perpétuent & la verité dans la ligne male des feu- 
dataires; mais, comme IJ'Etat seul en a la pro- 
pricté, il est necessaire qua la mort de chaque 
feudataire, ses fils regoivent du prince un nouveau 
dipléme d'investiture. En Egypte, on donne le 
nom de fermes anx mémes biens qui, dans I’A: 
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ceux qui sont coneddés en récompense de services 
militaires; mais il ya une grande différence entre 
le feudataire et le formier Egyptien. Ce dernier 
n’a ni les mémes obligations ni les mémes avan- 
tages que le premier; car, tandis que le feudataire 
proprictaire viager ne paie aucun impdt & l'Etat 
et regoit de son paysan ou raya tous les revenus, 
je fermier au contraire paie & I’Ktat un droit de 
fermage et partage avec le paysan le surplus des 
produits.’ (Histoire de PEmpire Ottoman, vi, 268.) 

According to the imperial survey ordered by 
Solyman, the number of zaimets, or estates, estt- 
mated at 500 acres of land and upwards, amounted 
to 3,192, and the number of timars, or estates 
valued at from 300 to 500 acres of land, amounted 
to 50,160; the whole furnishing a revenne of 
nearly 4,000,000 rix-dolls., appropriated to the 
maintenance of an army of about 150,000 men, 
At the end of the last century, it was computed 
that there were in the European part of the 
empire 914 zaims, and 8,356 timars; the number 
in Asia being nearly the same, and the whole 
furnishing a militia of above 60,000 men, In 
1818, it would appear that there were still 914 
zaims in Europe, and in Asia 1,479; the annual, 
revenue from these amounting to from 23,000 to 
100,000 aspers each, which, at 100 aspers to a 
Turkish piastre, would give a yearly income of 
about 404 on an average from each; but more 
recently the numbers of both were still farther 
reduced, After the disorganisation of the empire, 
which began to be strongly manifested during the 
first half of last century, all sorts of abuses crept 
into the management of the estates held by tho 
feudal lords or spahis, These were oppressed and 
plundered by the pachas; and they, in their turn, 
oppressed the cultivators, increased their demand 
for corvees or other services, and claimed and ex- 
acted, though illegally, a much greater portion of 
the produce than they were legally entitled to. 
And yet, despite their pillage of the cultivators, 
many spahis were, like the zemindars in Hin- 
dostan, foreed to abandon their estates; and in 
many districts, especially in Asia Minor, owing 
partly to the illeg xactions of the lords, but 
still more to the arbitrary exactions of the pachas, - 
the cultivators wholly deserted the lands, which 
are now quite unoceupied, 

It was for a while a common opinion in Wes- 
tern Europe that Turkey was a country in which 
there was no security of. propert and if this 
meant that it was exposed to illegal exactions of 
all kinds, partly by the feudal lords, and partly 
and principally by the pachas and their subur- 
dinate authorities, nothing could be more correct. 
But nothing, on the other hand, could be more 
incorrect than to allege, as many have done, that 
in Turkey private property is not recognised by 
law, or that it may be seized at the pleasure of the 
sultan. This, no doubt, has been the case with 
the property of persons in the public service, whose 
lives and fortunes have been made to answer for 
their real or imputed misconduct; and, in some 
degree, also, with the feudal estates, or those held 
bya military licence. But all other sorts of pro- 
perty have been respected in Turkey. And even 
a pacha, or other public functionary, who had 
acquired property by the most objectionable means, 
might, if he pleased, easily place it beyond the 
gtasp of the grand seiguior: ‘To accomplish this, 
‘he had merely to settle it on his family and direct 
heirs, leaving the reversionary interest in it to 
some mosque, which, on receiving a nominal quit- 
rent, took charge of the property, which could no 
longer be either forfeited or affected by the crimes 
or misconduct of the original founder of the family 
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vacouf or vakf, But this device, though quite 
effectual for the object in view, tended, in the end, 
to accumulate much too great a quantity of pro- 
perty in the hands of the church ; so that, in ob- 
viating one abuse, it occasioned another. 

The reforms which have been introduced of late 
yeas have effected a at change in the law re- 
lating to property in Turkey, and also a consider- 
able improvement in its administration, With 
the exception of those belonging to the mosques 
and charitable institutions, most part of the feudal 
or military estates (spahiliks or beyliks) and landed 
properties not strictly hercditary, have been re- 
sumed by government, and ate now held during 
its pleasure, This proceeding invalved very many 
instances of extreme hardship, and even injustice; 
but it has been carried out, in as far as was prac- 
ticable, and was supposed to be necessary to the 
introduction of an improved system. The new 
proprietors very often consist of civil and military 
officers who reside in the towns, and who are thus 
to a considerable extent. dependent on the govern- 
ment, They are not, like their predecessors, re- 
quired to furnish troops to the state; the recruit- 
ment, pay, and maintenance of the latter being 
provided for by goverment. But, in lien of this 
obligation, they are charged with the payment of 
a tithe or tenth of the produce, as the rent due to 
the state, or real owner of the land, and, also, with 
an income-tax, The vice of this system is that 
the landlords, not being absolute or even hereditary 
proprietors, have but little interest in the prosperity 
of the lands; and that the government is wholly 
unable, however good its intentions, to hinder 
them from making illegal demands on the pea- 
santry or cultivators, a result which may be confi- 
dently expected, seeing that their revenue depends 
on the excess of the returns they receive over 
what they have to pay to the state. It is true, 
no doubt, that the new plan makes the superior 
lords exert themselves to protect the cultivators 
from the unjust exactions of the pachas and re- 
venue officers, But this, also, was in some degree 
the case under the old system. On the whole it 
evident that nothing would be half so likely to 
put down abuse, and to lay a solid foundation for 
future improvement, as the universal establish- 
ment of a right of private property in land, 

‘When the new system was introduced, it was 
found that its application was greatly limited by 
the growth of the system of tacouf, and the im- 
mense extent of the lands held by the church, and, 
therefore, exempt from taxation, Yet, however 
great, this was an abuse with which, owing to 
religious prejudices of the people, it was very di 
cult to deal, The government, however, are said 
to be determined on the sequestration of the 
church property. 

Agriculture—In Turkey the cultivators do not 
live dispersed over the country in hamlets, or 
in single farmhouses, but are congregated in 
villages, which, owing to the depopulation of most 
districts, are frequently at great distances from 
each other. ‘These villages present a very striking 
picture of primeval manners, cach family pro- 
viding itself with most articles required for its 
consumption, while their municipal affairs, or 
those in which the community bave an interest, 
are conducted by their elders, The village com- 
munities in certain districts, especially of Eu- 
ropcan ‘Turkey, enjoy considerable powers; and 
wherever this is the case, or where a tract of 
country happens to belong to a powerful indi- 
vidual, the cultivators, speaking generally, are 
comparatively prosperous. This, however, is the 
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Turkey is not dependent upon any foreign 
country for the subsistence of its inhabs.; it 
yields, on the contrary, corn and other produce, 
euficient not only for the home demand but also 
for exportation, “Ten times the produce might, 
however, be raised in these fine countries were a 
better policy adopted, and the inhabs. protected 
against vexatious exactions, The native rayahs 
or peasants, by whom cultivation is carried on, 
have generally little or no capital; and as the 
tax on the crop has generally to be paid before 
the produce is gathered, they are in most cases 
obliged to borrow the money for this purpose at a 
Tuinous rate of interest. ‘Agriculture is accord- 
ingly in a very backward state throughout most 
parts of the empire. In Thrace, the rotation 
of crops is tolerably wet] understood; but else- 
where in European Turkey cultivation is ex- 
tremely depressed. Manuring is next to unknown, 
and in the mountainous parts, particularly in 
Servia and Albania, an immense waste of timber 
occurs, from the forests being burnt that the 
ground may be fertilised by their ashes. The 
ploughs (except in Wallachia and a few other 
provs.) are of the most wretched description, being 
seldom shod with iron, and fit only to seratch 
the surface of the earth; a bunch of thorns per- 
forms the functions of a harrow; and the other 
farming implements are in general equally bad. 
Thrashing is performed, as in most eaatern coun- 
tries, by treading out the grain with cattle; the 
straw being subsequently chopped by dragging 
over it a sort of heavy cylinder stuck with sharp 
flints. But the fertility of certain postions of the 
empire, as Thessaly and the valley of the Maritza, 
is so great, that despite the low state of husbandry, 
the average produce of corn is said to amount to 
from 15 to 30 times the seed. 

Maize is the principal species of grain culti- 
vated in European Turkey, in the mountain-valleys 
as well as the plains, except in Bosnia, where the 
climate is toocold. Wheat, rye, barley, oats, and 
buckwheat are also pretty generally cultivated ; 
and millet is grown in the more sheltered places. 
Kice is grown only along the banks of the Maritza 
and other marshy tracts in the S. provs, The 
quantity of this grain produced in European 
‘Turkey being insufficient for the consumption, a 
portion of the required supply is imported from 
Egypt and Asia Minor, Great quantities of 
haricots, beans, cabbages, onions, melons, cucnm- 
bers, tomatas, and capsicums are raised as articles 
of food; but the potato is eaten only in Bosnia, 
Croatia, Herzegovina, Montenegro, and a few 
places in Servia and Albania; lentils, turnips, 
artichokes, asparagus, beet-root, and many other 
vegetables common amongst us, are almost un- 
known in Tarkey. Though not usually drunk by 
the Mussulmans (except those of Lower Albania), 
wine is grown in most provs. of Turkey in Europe, 
but Wallachia and Moldavia (which see), Bul- 
garia and Servia, are the principal wine countrit 

Turkish wines are mostly red; white wine i 
produced only in Wallachia, W. Bulgaria, and at 
Semeudria, and a few other places. The best 
wines are very high coloured and somewhat 
similar to those of Cahors, and of Radicopani in 
Italy. These are grown chiefly in Macedonia, in 
the basins of Scutari and Prisren in Albania, 
Mostar in Herzegovina, on the hills along the 
Servian Morava in Thrace, and in the vicinities 
of Lovdscha in Bulgaria, and Meteora in ‘I'hes- 
saly. Certain growths in the SW. of Macedonia 
deserve particular mention, ‘he inhabs. of those 
places possess, in fact, a valuable source of wealth, 
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of proper cellars for storing the wines, and their 
rude preparation, detract greatly from their excel- 
lence, ta Thessaly and Albania they are com- 
monly spoiled, at least in the estimation of most 
foreigners, by the addition or absorption from the 
barrels and skins, of resin or turpentine. In ccr- 
tain cantons, however, the use of such substances 
is not supposed to be necessary, and the wines 
there are accordingly very palatable, In Bosnia 
the vine is replaced by the plum, and the fa- 
vourite beverage there is a liqueur made from its 
juice, called slivovitza, Peaches, apples, cherries, 
almonds, and hazel nuts are grown, but’ grafting, 
and all other horticultural operations, are either 
unknown or much neglected. The clive flourishes 
in the 8. provs. only, and most of the Turkish oil 
is grown in Asia, Flax, hemp, sesam saffron, 
cotton, tobacco, castor oil, and madder are among 
the principal remaining articles of culture. The 
care of the forests docs not scem to occupy much 
attention, and in many districts, formerly well 
wooded, wood for fuel is becoming scarce. Live 
hedges are rare; where the fields are enclosed it 
is either with dry wood or stone walls, and where 
neither material is plentiful, as in E, Thrace, the 
fields are entirely open, 

The vine and mulberry, tebreeo, cotton, and 
oil share the chief attention of the agriculturists 
in Asiatic Turkey, after the production of the 
grains necessary for ford, ‘The culture of silk is 
extensively carried on in several districts, but 
especially round Brusa in Asia Minor, where the 
mulberry-tree is kept cut short, and receives a 
good deal of careful attention. In consequence, 
however, of the oppression practised on the eul- 
tivators, vast tracts of land in Asia Minor are 
wholly deserted. or occupied only by the scanty 
population of a few wandering tribes. No where, 
Indeed, is the influence of misgovernment so ap- 
parent as in the present state of this celebrated 
country, favoured alike by situation and climate, 
and which, in antiquity, was the seat of many 
noble. cities, and powerful and refined nations, 
Industry and civilisation have al] but disappeared. 
No care whatever, says Mr, Kinneir (Asia Minor, 

. 51), fis taken to improve the land ; nor can this 
te a matter of surprise, when we reflect that the 
farmer is liable to be turned out at a moment’ 
warning, and is certain of being taxed or plun- 
dered in exact proportion to the yearly produce of 
his farm, It is not, indeed, uncommon, should 
there be a prospect of a plentiful harvest, for the 
crops upon the ground to be seized by the pach 
at a low valuation, and then put up to the high 
bidder, This system, so destructive of industry, 
may be traced to the ill-jndged but favourite 
policy of the Porte in continually changing the 
governors of their provinces, lest by being settled 
for a considerable period in their governments. 
they should shake off their allegiance, as many 
have already done. ‘Che pacha, therefore, who, 
during the short time be remains in favour, bas 
not only to feed the avarice of the imperial minis- 
ters, but also to accumulate an independency for 
himself before his retirement from office, is heed- 
Jess of the interests of the farmer, or of those who 
are to succeed him, and only anxious to collect 
wealth. We consequently observe that those pro- 
vinces where the chiefs maintain their independ- 
ence, are invariably the richest, best peopled, and 
in every respect the most flourishing; since they 
find it their interest to encourage the cultivators 
of the land, who are continually deserting those 
parts of the country immediately governed by the 
sultan’s officers, to place themselves under their 
protection. ‘The prosperity of the provinces of 
Asia Minor is in this manuer always fluctuating, 
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according to the actions and dispositions of their 
respective rulers, Sometimes they are well peo- 
pled and cultivated (1 speak comparatively), and 
at others waste and forsaken; whole villages em: 
grate from one district to another without much 
trouble or expense, since their houses are simple 
and of easy construction, and their articles of fur- 
niture so trifling as to be transported with facility 
on the backs of the cattle, which supply them 
with milk during the journey, and everywhere 
find abundance of pasture, The Greeks, called 
Euroomi by their Turkish lords, constitute a con- 
siderable portion of the peasantry in this part of 
the empire, and are not, m my opinion, the fallen 
and dastardly race usually represented, ‘The poli- 
tical or religious institutions of a state affect, 
without doubt, the character of a people, and thi 
is nowhere more conspicuous than throughout 
those quarters of the globe where the blighting 
doctrines of Mahomet have been diffused. Tho 
unjust and cruel persecutions carried on by the 
Turks have damped the fiery spirit of the Grecks, 
and rendered distrust. and’ deception absolutely 
necessary to the safety of their persons and pro- 
perty; whercas, under a@ more enlightened and 
less despotic government, the national character 
of that people would probably rise to the standard 
of the inhabitants in most of the eivilised coun- 
Gies of Europe, ‘To me they have always ap- 
peared as dispirited and broken-hearted; but at 
the sume time ready to rise, if supported, aud 
crush their vindictive rulers to the earth,’ 

There are in Turkey great numbers of sheep and 
goats, the flesh of which constitutes the principal 
animal food of the inhabitants; but there are pro- 
portionally fewer cattle than in other countries of 
Europe, beef being seldom, and veal never, eaten 
by the Turks, ‘The sheep are nearly all of asmull, 
thick-bodied breed, with a white leece; Merino, 
Jarge-tailed, or other improved breeds, are met 
with only in Servia, into which they. were intru- 
duced by Prince Milosch, or in Bosnia, In Wal- 
lachia the sheep bave tall spiral horns, and their 
wool is a principal source of wealth, The pastures 
there are fine and extensive, and large Hocks are 
brought thither from Transylvania, to be depas~ 
tured during winter, At the same season the 














| sheep from the table-land of Cappadocia are driven 


into the plains of N. Syria, and many of the mi- 
gratory Koord and Yurkman tribes of Asia seck 
the pasture lands about Angora, the traders of 
which town supply their various wants, receiving: 
in return the wool, skins, and other produce of 
theit flocks, in which articles Angora has a very 
considerable trade. The cattle along the banks 
of the Save and Danube appear to be a degenerate 
Hungarian breed. ‘Those of the more 8, provs, 
are different, being of medium size, and. short. 
horned. Oxen are everywhere employed in field 
labour, Buttaloes are common, particularly in 
Bulgaria and Thrace. In Bosnia ‘and other W, 
provs. some tolerably good cheeses, similur to 
Gruyére, are made; but the cheese of most parts 
of ‘Turkey is in general too insipid to suit our 
taste, In making cheese, the milk of ewes and 
goats is partially employed, but in general only in 
the absence of that of the cow and buffalo. Turks 
abhor the hog so much, that they do not gene- 
rally permit its sale in the towns, where they form 
the chief proportion of the pop, Nevertheless, 
they are reared in vast numbers iu Servia, Bosni Is 
and other N. and W. provs., and, in fact, consti- 
tute the chief resource of the Servians, ‘The Turks 
are good horsemen, and take pride in their horses, 
Little of that care is, however, bestowed on them 
that is common in W, Europe, They are fed only 
twice a day, sometimes they are ‘not put into 
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stables, and are not’ groomed and trimmed as in | the marble and more 


ordinary stone which is em- 


Europe, The horse of European Turkey is gene- | ployed in their public buildings. ‘Their marine 


rally of middle 


are usually fed on barley, oats being used for 
horses only in the NW. provs, ‘The horses of 
Asiatic Turkey seem to be chiefly of Arabian de- 
scent. ‘The Montetik are an excellent race of 
horses, bred by a great tribe of that name on the 
banks of the Euphrates. In Armenia and Koor- 
distan a prodigious number of fine animals might 
be procured at a cheap rate for the cavalry: the 
horses of Bagdad are large, and many of them 
show a great deal of blood; but those bred in th 
desert bordering on Damascus are, upon the whole, 
the finest. The ass is much used in Roumelia and 
S. Albania. Mules are scarce in those provs., bat 
very numerous in Montenegro, and other moun- 
tainous parts of Turkey. 

‘There are mines of copper, argentiferous lead, 
iron, and other minerals in various parts of both 
European and Asiatic Turkey; and it ix generally 
believed that several of the mountain chains, 
bound or intersect the ‘Turkish provs., eon 
not ouly of the useful, but of the precious metals. 
The Wallachian and Moldavian gipsies collect 
from the beds of the rivers pellets of gold mixed 
with a small quantity of silver, by means of which 
they are enabled to pay into the treasury the 
annual tribute of a drachm of gold imposed upon 
each man. But mining industry is not profitable 
in Turkey from various causes, ‘The ignorance 
of the people,’ (says Mr. Thornton, ‘ Present State 
of Turkey"), in the art of working the mines with 
economy, is perhaps one cause of the neglect with 
which the Ottomans appear to treat this source 
wealth; but the chief obstacle to exploration 
the rapacity of government, whieh would scize 
upon the adyantages of any new discovery, and 
subject the provincialists to the unrecompensed 
labour of opening the mines and extracting the 
ore,’ Asphaltum, nitre, salt in Wallachia, and 
coal in Bulgaria are among the mineral products 
of the empire, but are by no means raised to the 
extent that they would be under a iil litical 
rystem. Between Eski-shehr and Tissai 
in Asia Minor, the substance called meersehcum, so 
much used for German pipes, is found ia large 
quantities. It is a porous friable stone, almost. 
entirely composed of small-grained vitreous or 
transparent felspar, decomposing and passing into 
a variety of porcelai of 
pipe-bowls are manu 
and seut to Constantinople forex portinto Germany, 

‘The manufuctures of Turkey are more numerous, 
and display greater excellence, than might have 
been expected in a country so backward in the 
arts, Indeed, her suecess in manufacturing in- 
dustry is, upon the whole, greater than that of 
several countries ranking higher in civilisation, 
‘The satins and silks stulls, the velvets of Brus 
and Aleppo, the serges and camlets of Angora, 
the erapes and gauzes of Salonica, the printed 
musing of Constantinople, the carpets of Smyrna, 
and the silk, linen, aad cotton stuffs of Cairo, 
Scio, Magnesia, Tokat, and Costambol, establis 
a favourable, but not an unfair, criterion of their 
general skill and industry, The workmen of 
Constantinople, in the last century, excelled those 
of France im many of the inferior trades, ‘They 
still practise all that they found practised; but, 
from an indolence with respect to inovation, they 
have not. introduced or encouraged several useful 
or clegaut. arts of later invention, The Turks 
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size, or rather below it, with a! architecture is by no means contemptible, and 
short neck, strong limbs, and a bay chestnut, red- their barges and 
dish brown, or white, seldom @ grey colour. They | graceful construction, 


smaller boats are of the most. 
Their foundry of brass 
cannon has been much admired, and their musket 
and pistol barrels, and particularly their sword 
blades (though the sword blades of Damascus are 
not so famous as formerly) are held in great esti- 
mation even by foreigners. Their manufactures 
of Moroceo and other leather, and of gokl and 
silver lace, &c, deserve also to be mentioned with 
praise, 

But it appears that most branches of manu- 
eture formerly carried on in Turkey have de- 
clined, and are now in a very depressed state, 
The domestic manufacture of cotton stuffs was 
formerly spread over almost all the European 
provinces; and in Ambelakia and some other 
places the spinning and dyeing of yarn and the 
fabric of stuffs was carried on upon a large scale. 
But. the introduction of the cheaper yarn and 
stuffs of England hag ali bat wholly destroyed 
the Turkish factories; and it has, also, greatly 
reduced the domestic manufacture. These 
might, however, have been anticipated, 
in a few peculiar products, ‘Turkey has no faci- 
lities for the prosecution of manufacturing in- 
dustry. She is essentially an agricultural countey ; 
and such is the excellence and variety of her soil 
and raw products, that her exports might be in~ 
creased in a degree not casy to be imagined. 

The Turks have made no progress in the fine 
arts, and are but little acquainted with the higher 
sciences, ‘Their buildings,’ says 4 recent tra- 
yeller, ‘are rade incoherent copies, possessing 
neither the simplicity nor unity of original in- 
vention. Heavy in their proportions, they are 
imposing only trom their bulk: the parts do not 
harmonise, nor are they subservient Lo one leading 
principle; the details are bad both in taste and 
execution; the decorations have no use, no mean~ 
ing, no connection with the general design ; there 
is nothing which indicates the conceptions of 
genius, 'The energies of the latter are chilled and 
repressed by the monotony of Turkish habits and 
the austerity of their customs. , Their cities are 
not adory sith public monnments, whose object 
is to enliven or to embellish, The cireus, the 
forum, the theatre, the pyramid, the obelisk, the 
column, the triumphal arch, are interdieted by 
their prejudices, ‘The ceremonies of religion are 
their only public pleasures. ‘Their temples, their 
baths, their fountains, and sepulchral monuments, 
are the only structures on which they bestow any 
omament, ‘Taste is rarely exerted in other edifices 
of public utility, Ahans and bezestins, bridges and 
aqueduets. Sculpture in wood.or in stucco, and 
the engraving of inscriptions on monuments or 
seals, are performed with neatness and admirable 
precision; and the ceilings and wainscoting of 
rooms, and the carved ormaments in the interior of 
Turkish houses, show dexterity and even taste, 
But their paintings, limited to landscape or archi- 
tecture, have little merit, cither in design or 
execution; proportion is ill observed, and the 
rales of perspective are unknown, They reckon 
time by lunar revolutions, so that, in the space of 
33 years, the Turkish months pass through every 
season. Their knowledge of geography does not 
extend beyond the frontiers of their empire. Their 
surgery is rude, from want of science, of skill, and 
of instruments,’ 

Trade.—The increase in the trade and com- 
merce of Turkey within the Jast thirty years has 


been very great, In 1831 the trade with England 
gd to, ORS LUAT 6 tn 1820 to 1 ASH a et 
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1848 to 3,116,365; and in 1850 to 5,639,8982, In 
twenty-three years the trade had augmented by 
635 per cent. The trade with France increased 
atill more rapidly. In 1833 the imports amounted 
in value to 16,730,000 franca, or 669,2002,; and in 
1856 to 91,860,000 francs, or 3,674,4004. The ex- 
ports from Turkey to France amounted in 1833 
to 874,000 francs, or 34,9602; and in 1856 to 
181,546,258 francs, or 5,261,8502, . 

The subjoined table gives the quantity and 
value of the exports, shipped in the year 1862, from 
Turkey to Great Britain :-— 





















































Names of Articles Quantities unds | 
Sterne’ 
Berries, yellow . ewts, 228i 5,262 
Boxwood . tons 4.t33 | 45,647 
Corn—-Wheat .  .  grs. 9 435,268 
» Barley. .  y 
» Maize. . 3 
»  otherKinds . 
Figs...) . ewts, 
Gallss.¢ feiyoa, hes. Bp 
Gum, Tragneanth {3 
Tron, Chromate of. tons 
Madder Root. : cwta, 
Nuts,smail =. —._ bushels 
Ol, Olive. tons 
1s, OF Otto of Roses. Ibs, 
Opium < . . = 
Raisins. 4. ewts, 
Scammony, . , Ibs. 
Seed—Flax and Linseed qrs. 
» Mille . wy, 
” ‘Ape . . 
Silk,Raw. 2g 
» Cocoons, &e,  . i 
Skins,Lamb,undressed No. 
Sponges. . . Ibs. 
Stone, in lumps, not 
in any manner tons 
hewn. . 
Tallow . . . cwts, 
Verra Umbra. ky 
Taper sanmant-) ihe. | 1,197,804 | 26,509 
Valonea. . tong 17,868 } 261,501 | 
Wool or Hair, Goats’. Jus. | 2,512,447 878,071 
y» Sheep andLambs' ,, {1,165,100 | 49,458 
Woollen | Mannfne- ) ae 
tures: Carpetsand | sq. yds, | 87,316 | 15,293 | 
Rugs... 
Do. tnenumerated , value - Sts 
All other Articles - 244,576 
Total 
The following table contains a statement of the 
value of the exports of the produce and manufac- 
ture of the United Kingdom from Great Britain 
‘to Turkey in the three years 1861 to 1863 :— 
Exports to | 1s61 | 1862 1865 
4 £ 
Europeah Turkey . —_« |2,526,436/2,862,880'4,410,251! 
Natolia, or Asia Minor, | 467,364| 617,772)1,044,094 
Wallachia and Moldavia / 162,606 168,548) "137,880 
Syria and Palestine —. | 876,025| 588,556)1,026,612, 
El Hedjaz and Ports i 
‘on the Euphrates or - 7,609] 243,608 
the Persian Gulf | 


More than two-thirds of the value of British 
exports to Turkey consist of manufactured cotton 
goods, The rest is made up of a vast number of 
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plain and printed calicoes, value 8,324,4922; and 
musiins, lace, and similar articles, to the value of 
22,1220, 

The subjoined statement gives the value of the 
exports—the produce and manufacture of the 
United Kingd@om—from Great Britain to Turkey, 
at three successive periods, in 1846, 1853, and 
1860 — 





| 1816 | 1855 | 1860 


To Turkey Proper, 
To Wallachia an 
Moldavia... 
Syria and Palestine 








1,749,125 2,029,805} 4, 408,910 
195,154) 179,510] 172,872 
267,618) 306,580} 655,323 





| 
| 
i 
| 








+ 2,211,804 2,615,295)5 287,105) 





Total 





The increase of the imports and exports be- 
tween Turkey and Great Britain on the one hand, 
and Turkey and France on the other, from the 
years 1851 to 1860, may be seen in the following 














table :— 
Imports and Ex. | Imports and Ex- 
oars [a dtiey and Grout} ers between Total 
fice 
£ & 
1851 7,000,398 9,899,652 
1852 6,864,741 10,841,656 
1854 6,251,131 10,983,070 
1858 9,535,239 15,770,420 
1859 9,629,536 16,530,067 
1860 | 10,963,329 19,348,585 








Tn European Turkey, after the capital, Ad- 
rianople aud Salonica’ are the chief centres of 
trade, and the first being the great depot for all 
the goods coming to Constantinople from Eng- 
land, France, and Austria, supplies all the fairs 
throughout Roumelia and Bulgaria. Next to 
Smyrna, Aleppo is the chief seat of commerce in 
Asia, Caravans bring hither pearls, . shawls, 
Indian and Chinese goods, from Bussorah and 
Bagdad; camels from Arabia; cotton stuffs and 
thread, Morocco leather, goats’ hair, and galls 
from the pachalics of Mosul, Diarbekir, Orfa, and 
Aintab; furs, goats’ hair, wax, gum ammoniac 
from Van, Erzeroum, and Kars; silk, copper, furs, 
and linens from Asia Minor; silk, Mocha coffee, 
soap, scented woods, ambergris, drugs, and pearls 
from Syria and Arabia; rice, coffee, and Egyptian 
produce from Latakia; silk manufactures from 
Brusa and Damascus; Kuropean cotton and 
woollen stuffs, printed muslins, hardware, watches, 
Wrought amber, and fur from Smyma and Con- 
stantinople. The principal articles of export ara 
sheep's wool, goats’ hair, cattle, horses, hogs (from 
Servia), hides, hare skins, wheat, raw cotton and 
silk, tobacco, raisins, figs, almonds, mastic and 
other gums, gall-nuts, valonea, leeches, honey, 
wax, saffron, madder, anise and linseed, turpen- 
tine, safllower, meerschaum pipes, whetstones, 
carpets, silk and cotton fabrics, leather, copper, 
and metallic wares, with Arabian; Persian, Indian, 
and Chinese goods, ‘The British trade with Tur. 
key in Manchester, Glasgow, Birmingham, and 
Sheffield manufactures, and other British produce, 
has been steadily increasing for some years past. 

The wealthier class of Turks are generally too 
apathetic and indolent for commercial pursuits, 





miscellaneous articles, chiefly metal goods and 
machinery. In 1860, the total exports from Great, 
Britain to Turkey amounted to 5,457,8392, in 
which cotton goods entered to the value of 
4,225,395, namely 
yalue 875.7817; 





which they leave to the Greeks, Armenians, 
Arnaouts, and Jews. 

The extreme simplicity of commerce, from the 
absence of ali legislation on the subject, is visible 
in the establishment of a merchan’ SAVE 
‘ate ait Acumiariin caabec* 
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given; no bills discounted; no bonds, nor even 
receipts; the transactions are all for ready money; 
no fictitious capital is created ; no risk or loss from 
bankruptcy to incur. A merchant, whose capital 
may exceed 20,0004, will, very possibly, be with- 
out a clerk; and a smal! box, which he places on 
his carpet, and Jeans his elbow upon, encloses, at 
once, his bank and counting house. 

Accounts are kept in piastres of 40 paras of 3 
aspers each; or in purses of 500 piastres. But the 
rate of exchange is very variable, on account of 
the continual deterioration of the coin. ‘The most 
common measures and weights are the oke = 
about. 24 Ibs., and the quintal of 44 okes. The 
arschine = 2 ft, Engl. Distance is commonly 
measured by the hour = about 3m. 

Government.—Chateaubriand said of the Turk- 
ish government that it was an absolute despotism, 
tempered by regicide. In truth and_ reality, 
however, the government of Turkey is a species 
of theocracy. ‘The grand seignior is supposed to 
be the lieutenant and vicegerent of the Prophet, 
and consequently, also, ix some measure, of the 
Deity himself, “But though, at first sight, this 
may appear to confer all but unlimited powers on 
the sovereign; and though, in some respects, it 
certainly gives very great latitude to his actions, 
it at the same time subjects him to various re- 
straints and limitations, which he dares not con- 
tem or break through, His authority, in fact, is 
principally based on the Koran ; and were he to 
abandon its doctrines, or act in the teeth of its 
precepts, or those deduced from it by eminent 
commentators, and sanctioned by custom, the 
foundations of his authority would be loosened, he 
would cease to be the lawful sovereign, and would 
be regarded as a usurper whom it was meritorions 
to dethrone, Hence, though absolute jn some 
respects, the power of the grand scignior is, in 
others, in. the last degree limited. Down to a 
recent period he might put those engaged in his 
service to death at pleasnre; but had he interfered 
in any way with property left in trust to a mosque, 
or outraged the law by drinking wine in public, 
he woul have run a great risk of exciting dis- 
content, and, if he persisted in such conduct, of 
being dethroned. 

‘The Turks,’ says an accurate observer (Porter's 
Observations on the ‘Turks, i. 109, 12mo, ed.), 
‘learn very carly that, if the prince be of right 
divine, he founds it on the Koran; that he is con- 
stituted such by the sacred code of laws, which, as 
a true believer, he has studied, and knew, before 
his accession to the throne, it would ever be bis 
duty to observe; and that, consequently, he is as 
much bound and ticd by all those laws as they 
themselves are. ‘This is so explicitly and fully 
Jaid down in the Koran, that Mobammed thought 
it necessary to throw in rules of exception ex- 
pressly for himself. Hence, when the people are 
notoriously aggrieved; their property or that of 
the chureh repeatedly violated ; when the prince 
will riot in blood, or carry on an unsuccessful war, 
they appeal to Jaw, pronounce him an infidel, a 
tyrant, unjust, incapable to govern ; and, in con- 
sequence, depose, imprison, and destroy him,’ 

‘This dependence of the sultan on the Koran, 
though it limits, in some degree, his power to 
tyrannise over his subjects, opposes, at. the same 
time, the most formidable obstacles to his attempts 
to introduce any otganie changes, how expedient 
or necessary soever. The rights and social con- 
dition of the people, living in the Turkish empire, 
who have not embraced the religion of the con— 
querors, is supposed to be determined by the 
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the monarchy rests—of effecting any material 
changes in the situation of the dependent popu- 
lation. The Turks cannot, unless they abandon 
their own religion, amalgamate with them, or 
raise them to the same level as themselves; so 
that the nation must always consist of two 
distinct. parts—the Turkish, ‘or ralig portion ; 
and the rayahs, or subjugated infidels, who exist 
upon sufferance, and can never arrive at any 
situation of power or emolament. ‘The character 
of the Mohammedan religion is, in truth, an all 
but insuperable obstacle to any thing like real 
reform, Though less intolerant than most others, 
itis more contemptuous. It gives itself no trouble 
about the conversion of those whom it despis 
It inculeates on the minds of its votaries the most, 
exalted ideas of their own importance, and the 
most profound contempt for ‘Christian dogs’ aud 
other unbelievers. There may, no doubt, be an 
imitation of European tactics, and an attempt to 
introduce something like the practices and insti- 
tutions that prevail in European states; but it is 
impossible, so long as the religion of the Prophet. 
maintains its ascendancy, that they can have any 
considerable influence, Submission to their power 
has saved the unbelieving population of the coun- 
try from death; but nothing short of their em- 
bracing the religion of the conquerors can effec- 
tually protect them from insult and contempt, and 
consequently, also, from extortion and tyranny, 
The prane seignior is assisted in the govern- 
ment of the empire by a cabinct-council or divan, 
consisting of the principal ministers of the empire, 
and of the mufti or head of the law. Until very 
recently the sultans were in the habit of delegating 
the greater portion of their authority to the grand 
vizier (vizier azem), who became, as it were, regent 
of the empire, being at the head of the civil 
government, and gencralissimo of the military and 
naval forces. But of late years the powers of this 
high functionary have been very much curtailed, 
The functions of the other ministers correspond 
with those of minister for foreign affairs (reis 
effendi), of the interior, commerce, and finance 
(tefterdar), and of a commander-in-chief (seras- 
ier), and a grand admiral. The court of Con- 
stantinople is generally known in other Euré- 
pean countries by the title of the Sublime Porte, a 
designation derived from the Bab Humayon, or 
principal outer gate of the seraglio, whence the 








{hati scheriffs, or imperial edicts, are usually 


issued. 

‘Yhe sheih-ul-islam (mufti), or head of the clergy 
and chief interpreter of the Koran and the ca- 
nonical laws, is a very important functionary. He 
nominates to all the principal offices in church and 
Jaw, and takes precedence of every other subject. 
in the empire, even of the grand vizier, On most 
great occasions the sultan applics to the sheik-ul- 
islam for a fetwa, or legal opinion, to ascertain 
whether his intended course of action be in ac- 
cordance with the Koran, But this is not in- 
dispensable, and has very rarely been refused, 
Latterly, too, the opinions of the mufti have be- 
come of less importance, The mufti is always 
chosen from the wema, a body comprising the 
clergy, with the interpreters and administrators of 
the law. But, though they all study together, 
the lawyers and judges are quite distinet from the 
clergy, it being left to every young man brought 
up in one of the colleges of the order to determine 
for himself, when he has attained a proper age and 
acquired a sufficient stock of learning, whether he 
will become a priest, or a doctor of law, or a judge: 
but it is to the latter, or the lawyers, that the 





are all subordinate to the civil authorities, who 
exercise over them the power of diocesans. Ma- 
gistrates may supersede and remove clergymen 
who misconduct themselves, or who are unequal 
to the proper discharge of the duties of their office. 
The magistrates themselves may also, whenever 
they think proper, perform all the sacerdotal func- 
tions; and it is in virtue of this prerogative, 
Joined to the influence which they derive from 
their judicial power and their riches, that they 
have so marked a pre-eminence, and so prepon- 
deraut an authority, over the ministers of public 
worship, 

‘The members of the wlema constitute a sort of 
aristocracy, They pay no taxes or public impasts, 
and, by a peculiar privilege, their property is here, 
ditary in their families, and is not liable to ar- 
Ditrary confiscations. ‘Their persons aro sacred; 
their blood can on no account be shed; nor can 
they be legally punished in any way but by im- 
prisonment and exile, It is to be observed, how- 
ever, that the power and dignity of the ulemas 
are not hereditary in individuals, but in the order. 
Formerly they held their offices for life; but, about 
the end of the 17th century, they were made re- 
movable at pleasure, like other public funetion- 
ari They are now appointed only for a year, 
Each individual, however, enjoys ‘al the privi- 
leges of the order, independently of his holding 
any office, or exercising any public employment. 
‘There have been instances of muftis declining to 
obey the commands of the grand seignior, and of 
their remonstrating with him on the impropriety 
or illegality of his conduct; though, as the sultan 
makes the mufti, and can depose and exile him at 
pleasure, such conduct must necessarily he very 
Tare, except when some formidable conspiracy is 
on foot, and when the powers of the sultan ‘are 
consequently circumscribed. In the reign of 
Mustapha, the people put to death the mufti 
for having, as they alleged, misled the sultan. 
A Turkish historian, Demetrius Cantemir, telis a 
carious story of Sultan Murad IV, having com- 
manded a mufti to be pounded in a marble mortar, 
saying, that ‘heads, whose dignity exempts them 
from the sword, ought to be struck with the pestle? 
Speaking generally, the intluence of the mufti 








and ulema is uniformly opposed to all measures of |, 


reform, at least to such as might be supposed to 
militate in any way against the peculiar doctrines 
and regulations enforced by the Koran. 

Besides the ulema, there is a privileged order, 
limited to the descendants of Mohammed by his 
daughter Fatima. These are called vomra, or 
ameers, have synd prefixed to their names, and 
are authorised to wear green turbans, Inasmuch, 
however, a8 they are very numerous, oomra, like 
brahmins in India, are found in even the most 
abject ranks of life, 

Distribution and Government of Provinces,— 
Formerly the governments (pachalits or beyler- 
beyliks) were mach larger than at present; and it 
not unfrequently happened that a prcha at the 
head of a large government, baving filled up the 
subordinate situations with his creatures, was able 
to cast off his allegiance, and to defy the sul. 
tan. Hence it has been for a long time past the 
policy of the Porte to diminish the size of the 
pachaliks, and so to lessen the danger of insurree. 
tion on the-part of the pachas, At present the 
territories of the Turkish empire in Europe are 
divided into 14 eyalets, or governments, and 
subdivided inta 43 sandjaks, or provinces, and 
376 kazas, or districts. [n ‘Turkey in Asia there 
are 18 eyalets, 78 sandjaks, and 858 kazas; and 
in ‘Turkey in Africa. B’evaicte. 17 eenanro ue 
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Torkey iw Evrorg. 

Eyak Pop. of 

yaleta Chief Towns loner rein 
1. Edirné, or Thrace «| Adrianople . 100,000 
2. Silistrin =... | Silistria’ | 20,000 
3. Boghdan, or Moldavia |Jasy . | 50,000 
4. Eflak, or Wallachia . | Bucharest | 80,000 
5. Widdin . .) | Widdin, =! 25,000 
f Nish. es |Nisea ; 1] 30°n00 
7. Uskup, or Scopia’ = 1 | Uskup 10,000 
& Symp, orServia . -/ Belgrade || 50000 
9. Bosnia, ~. 2 | Serajevo 21 60,000 
10, Rowmelia + | Monastir ¢] 18/000 
i. Vania. =. 7 t Janina . “30,000 
12. Selanik or Salonica _! | Satonica 80,000 
18. Djiziir, or The Islands | Rhodes - 30,000 
14. Kyrt, or Crete Candia . 20,000 





‘The eyalets of Silistria, Widdin, and Nisch are 
formed out of the ancient kingdém of Bulgaria ; 
and those of Yauia and Selanik comprise the 
ancient Epirus and Macedonia, The cyalets of 
Uskup and Roumelia are formed from’ Albania, 
‘The eyalet of Bosnia is com osed of Bosnia, a 
part of Croatia, and of the Trerzegoving, The 
cyalet of Djiziir, or The Islands, comprises all 
the isles of the Ottoman Archipelago, of which 
the principal are Rhodes, Cyprus, Cos, Tenedos, 

emnos, Mitylene, Scio, and Patmos, 




























TURKEY IN Asia, 
Eyalets | Chior Towns lo,P9P,,0F | 
i 
p Rastumni . |. fKastamun .| 12,000 
2. Khowdavendguiar | Brussa . +} 100,000 
3. Atdin’ =. «| Smyrna’! 160;000 
4, Karaman . | Koniych 
5. Adana oe + | Adana . . 
6. Bozok «+ «| Angora . 
7. Sivas. . . | Sivas. | 
8. Trabezoun. . | | Trebizond . 
9, Erz-rum . + | Erz-rom . 
20. Kurdistan, =. | | Diarbekir . 
U. Khabrout . . »|Kherput | 
Mossul . . + | Mossni , a 
Bagdad. : 105,000 
|. Haleb, or Aleppo +} 100,000 
iia. ek Reyrout 50,000 
Schum... Damaseng 180,000 
1k Habesh ss. | Diedda. 3] 18°00 
18 Haremi-Nahevi | | Medina. =! 19,000 











The eyalet of Kastamuni comprises the ancient 
Paphlagonia; that. of Khowdavendguiar, part of 
the ancient Bithynia, Phrygia, and Mysia. ‘The 
eyalet of Aidin is formed frum patt of Tsauria, 
Lydia, Ionia, Caria, and Wisidia; the eyalet of 
Karaman contains part of Isauria, Lydia, Pam- 
phylia, Cilicia, Lycaonia, and Cappadocia, That 
of Adana comprises Cilicia Petraa 3 those of Bozok 
and Sivas, Cappadocia; while Trabezoun, or Tro- 
lizond, is formed from the ancient provinces of 
Pontus and Colehis, 


Torkry In Arnica, 

















Eyalets Chief Towits fone ahd 
+ | Cairo. .| 950,000 
} Tripoli. | 20,900 
[& Tunis. 2 li tanis 200,000 








A general governor, or pacha, who is supposed. 
to represent the sultan, and is assisted by a coun- 
cil, is placed at the head of each government. ‘The 
Provinces and districts are subjected to inferior 
authorities, under the superintendence of the prin- 
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important situations, if not bestowed by the sultan 
on some of his favourites, was regularly sold to the 
highest bidder, the lease being renewed annually, 
provided the pacha or other functionary remitted 
to Constantinople a sufficient douceur, or, if not, 
he was superseded by some less parsimonious 
competitor. And, when in. office, the only cri- 
terion of an improved administrator was the mag- 
nitude of his douceurs, and the amount of tribute 
he remitted to the public treasury, no inguiry 
being ever made into the means by which this 
revenue was raised. Quocunque modo rem was 
the brief and comprehensive maxim by which 
their conduct was regulated. The legitimate re- 
yenues of the pachas arose from the rents or pro- 
duce of lands assigned for their maintenance, and 
from certain fixe! imposts on the cities, towns, 
‘and villages of their pachalik. These, however, 
were in most instances the smallest portion of the 
revenue of the pachi The far greater portion 
consisted of illegal demands of all kinds, which 
the people had no means of resisting, 

The tayrant abuses consequent on this system 
had becn vfien noticed, and some ineffectual at- 
tempts had been made to abate the evil by the 
grand vizier, Kiuprili, and other statesmen. At 
Tength the necessity of making some radical 
changes in the mode of administration became 
too obvious to be longer resisted. This Jed to 
the publication of @ sort of constitutional charter, 
famous in the annals of Turkish legislation, the 
Haiti Scheriff, or Imperial Decree, issued on the 
8rd of November, 1839, ‘Every onc knows,’ 
begins this decree, ‘that in the beginning of the 
Ottoman empire, the glorious precepts of the 
Koran and the laws of the empire were held as 
Tules always revered; in consequence of which the 
empire increased in strength and greatness, and 
all its subjects, without exception, attained the 
highest degree of welfare and prosperity. Within 
the last 150 years a series of events and variety of 
causes have, from not abiding by the holy code 
of laws, and the regulations that arose from it, 
changed the welfare and strength into weakness 
and poverty. Thus it is that a nation loses ail 
its stability by ccasing to observe its laws, These 
considerations have constantly presented them- 
selves to our notice, and since the day of our 
accession to the throne, the public weal, the ame- 
jioration of the stale of the provinces, and the 
relief of the people, have never ceased to occupy 
our thoughts, Bearing in mind the geographical 
position of the Ottoman empire, the fertility of 
its soil, the aptitude and intelligence of its popu- 
lation, it. is evident that by bringing into ope- 
yation efficacious icans, we may obtain, by the 
assistance of Gad, the object. we hope to insure, 
perhaps in the space of a few years, Thus, full 
of confidence in the Almighty, and relying on the 
intercession of our Prophet, we deem it necessary 
to seek, by new institutions, to procufe to the 
states which compose the Ottoman empire the 
happiness of a good administration, ‘These insti- 
tutions should have three objects in view,—first, 
to guarantee to our subjects perfect security of 
life, honour, and property; secondly, the regular 
levying and assessing of taxes; and, thirdly, a 
regular system for the raising of troops, and fix- 
ing the time of their service.’ 

"this haiti scheriff was supplemented by an 
other charter of liberties, known as the ‘Hatti- 
‘Huméyoun’ of February 18, 1856. The principal 
provisions of this imperial order were as follows :— 
Full liberty of worship is guaranteed to every 
religious profession. No one can be forced to 
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ish subjects to another, in consequence of differ- 
enice in religion, race, or language. All foreigners 
may possess landed property, while obeying the 
laws, and paying the taxes.’ 

In addition to the various sources of weakness 
and decay originating in vicions institutions and a 
bad system of government, may be added the im- 
perfect subjugation of the countries comprised 
within the limits of the empire, ‘The inhabs. of 
several districts, both of European and Asiatic . 
Turkey, enjoy, some almost a total and others a 
sort of semi-independence; forming so many asy- 
lums to which diseontented and rebellious subjects 
from the adjoining provs, may retreat and form 
new schemes, and holding out the seductive and 
dangerous example of successful resistance. Ex- 
elusive of Servia, which is now only nominally 
under the Porte, there are numerous districts in 
Albania and Thessaly that are all but independent, 
Of these the most important is the country called 
Myrdita, or the mountainous country occupied by 
the Myrdites on both sides the Drin, They can 
bring 10,000 men into the field, pay no taxes, and 
do not even allow a single Turk to remain within 
their boundaries. In many parts of Epirus there 
are similar independent communities, The dis- 
trict of Montenegro,’ under the government of a 
military bishop, 1s so far independent as to be 
little else than an outpost of Russia ; as are several 
districts in other parts of the country. In Asiatic 
Turkey the Druses and Maronites in Syria have 
succeeded in maintaining their independence ; and 
many of the Turkman and other tribes found in 
‘Asia Minor are only nominally dependent on the 
Porte, And, in additiou to all this, it was for a 
lengthened period the practice of the Porte in its 
treaties, or capitulations, with foreign powers, to 
stipulate that. the subjects of the latter, or those 
under their protection, resident iu Turkey, should 
be amenable only to such consular or other au- 
thorities as they might appoint, It is almost 
needless to add that: this practice has been pro- 
ductive of much abuse. Protections were often 
accorded to those who least deserved them. In 
Constantinople and other large towns crowds of 
people were emancipated from all control on the 
part of government. The greatest crimes often 
went unpunished, and a system grew up incom- 
patible with anything like a fair or equal adminis- 
tration of law and justice. 

But even if the circumstances now alluded to 
did not exist, and the Turkish rule were in force in 
every part of the empire, still it could have little 
or no solidity. ‘The population of European 
Turkey is supposed to comprise about 4,500,000 
Mohammedans and nearly 11,000,000 Christians, 
there being about five of the latter to two of the 
former, ‘here exists, between the followers of 
the two religions, a deep-seated antipathy. ‘The 
dominant and the subjugated populations have 
never amalgamated, but are quite as distinct in 
their language, their belief, and their feelings as 
when they first came into contact. It is but fair 
to the Turks to state, that they have rarcly, 
except when provoked by some outbreak, evinced 
a persecuting spirit, But nevertheless their be~ 
haviour to the vanquished population has been 
uniformly insolent and contemptuous, which haa 
proved quite as effectual to produce feelings of 
indignation and disgust as more active measures, 
It is, therefore, unreasonable to suppose that there 
can be any thing like a reconciliation between the 
races, or that the Christian population will ever 
make common cause with the Turks, They arc, 
and must necessarily for a very long period con- 
tinue tn he imnisrahle enemies. Nothing but the 
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other can ever secure the tranquillity of the 
country. ‘. 

Justice —The Ottoman empire is governed by 
a code of laws (eulteka), founded on the precepts 
of the Koran, the oral laws of Mohammed, his 
traditions, usages, and opinions, together with 
the sentences and decisions of the carly caliphs, 
and the doctors of the first ages of Islamism. 
‘This code comprises a collection of laws relating 
to religion, civil, criminal, political, and military 
affairs; all equally respected as being theoeratical, 
canonical, and immutable, though obligatory in 
different degrees, according to the authority which 
accompanies each precept. In some instances it 
imposes a duty of eternal obligation, as being a 
transcript of the Divine will revealed to the P’ro- 
phet; in others it invites to an imitation of the 
Prophet in his life and conduct, And though to 
alight the example be blameable, it does not 
entail upon the delinquent the imputation or 
penalty of guilt; while the decisions of doctors 
‘on questions that have arisen since the death of 
the Prophet are of still inferior authority. When 
a matter occurs that has not been foreseen or 

rovided for by the early promulgators of the 
law, the sultan pronounces a decision; and his 
authority is absolute in all matters that do not 
interfere with the doctrines or practical duties of 
religion, The multeka is, however, alone con- 
sidered as paramount law : the decisions or deerces 
of the sultan (batti scheriff), of which a com- 
pilation was made by Solyman the Magnificent, 
under the name of earun nameh, are considered 
as emanations from human authority, and, as 
such, are susceptible of modification, or even aboli- 
tion, remaining in force only during the pleasure 
of the sultan or his successors, ‘The adet, or provin- 
cial customs, are allowed considerable influence. 

In all the districts and towns of the empire, 
justice is administered by judges (cadis), who are 
of different ranks, according to the importance 
of the place in which they are established, each 
cadi being assisted by a deputy, or naib. Nothing 
ean be more simple and expeditions than the 
forms of proceeding in Turkish courts, Each 
party represents his case, unassisted by coun- 
sellors, advocates, or pleaders of any kind, and 
supports his statement by the production of evi- 
dence. The deposition of two competent wit- 
nesses is admitted as complete legal proof, in all 
cages whatever. 

The promptitude of Turkish justice has been 
often praised. In ‘Turkey no ordinary legal 
authority can detain an untried man in prison 
more than three days, and in criminal cases the 
execution of sentences followed close upon the 
decision of the judge : but neither of these regula- 
tions appears to be advantageous; for, in the onc 
case, sufficient time was not allowed to prepare 
either a defence or an accusation; and, in the 
other, the immediate execution of the sentence 
prevented the power of appeal to a superior tri- 
bunal, and consequently took away the only means 
of getting an unjust decision reversed, and, what 
iy of more consequence, an unjust or ignorant 
judge exposed and degraded, But, in these re- 
spects, a great change for the better was effected 
by the new penal code, or rather by the new prin- 
ciples of penal law, issued in 1840, The sultan 
therein engages not to put to death any indi- 
yidual, whether publicly or privately, either by 
poison (such is the term used) or otherwise, unless 
he be convicted and condemned according to law. 
All capital cases are henceforth to be tried in 
public, and the sentence to be submitted to and 
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Imprisonment, the galleys, and capital punish- 
ment, by hanging, drowning, beheading, or 
strangling, are the principal means of disposing 
of criminals, Death used sometimes to be 
awarded for what we should consider compara- 
tively venial crimes, as, fur instance, unfair deal- 
ing on the part of tradesmen; though a butcher 
or baker convicted of short weight was more 
frequently subjected to the not inappropriate 
penalty of being nailed by the ear to the door ot 
his shop. 

The grand vice of Turkish justice consists in 
the corruption of the judges and the toleration of 
perjury, A rich or powerful Turk bas, in most 
instances, little or no difficulty in obtaining a 
decision in his favour, however unjust his cause; 
and as respects Christians and Jews, they have no 
chance in a litigation with a Turk, unless they 
succeed beforchand in securing the good offices of 
the judge. It is a principle of Turkish law, that 
written testimony is of no avail when opposed to 
living witnesses; and hence every precaution 
should be taken to render the latter trustworthy, 
But, instead of this, the most detestable perjurers 
nj n all but total impunity, and carry on a 
lucrative as well as_an infamous profession, 
Magistrates are compelled to decide according to 
the evidence of notorions perjurers, unless they 
detect their falsehood at the moment, The flagi- 
tious venality of the judges, and the number of 
false witnesses connived at, and whose testimon; 
is accepted, are the real opprobrinm ef Turkish 
justice. The evidence of Christians was formerly 
not admissible in courts of law, but this degrading 
cisqualineation was done away with in the year 
1854, 

‘There is a considerable discrepancy in the ac- 
counts of the state of the police in Turkey, but 
travellers say that it is extremely defective. No 
doubt, however, considering the abuses inherent 
in most departments of the administration, it is 
superior to what might have been expected. ‘This 
is mainly ascribable to the regulation which makes 
every district of the country responsible for the 
murders, robberics, and other crimes of violence 
committed within its bounds, and which conse- 
quently makes their repression the business of all 
the more respectable inhabitants, 

Owing to the jealousy of the Turks of the in- 
vasion of their privacy, no writ of search can at 
any time be executed in the interior of the house 
of a Turk but in the presence of the imam; nor 
in that of a Christian, except accompanied by a 
priest ; nor of a Jew, unless a rabbi be present, 
‘The rooms oceupied by the women, which are 
never entered, frequently shelter criminals, 

Army,— Previously to 1826, the janizaries formed 
the nucleus and main strength of the Turkish 
armies; and, though now destroyed, a short notice 
of that once famous militia, long the terror of 
Christendom, may not be unaceeptable. 

‘The mest probable opinion seems to be, that the 
janizaries were originally established by Amurath’ 
1,, in 1862, and consisted at first of about 12,000 
Christian captives, who were renewed by incor- 
porating with them a fifth part of the prisoners of 
war. ‘But when,’ says Gibbon (chap. 65), ‘the 
royal fifth of the captives was diminished by con- 
quest, an inhuman tax of the fifth child, or of 
every fifth year, was rigorously levied on the 
Christian families, At the age of 12 or 14 years, 
the most robust youths were torn from their 
parents ; their names were enrolled in a book ; and 
from that moment they were clothed, taught, and 
maintained for the public service, According to 
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entrusted to the care of the pachas, or dispersed in 
the houses of the Anatolian peasantry. It was 
the fitst care of their masters to instruct them in 
the Turkish language ; their bodies were exercised 
by every labour that could fortify their strength ; 
they learned to wrestle, to leap, to run, to shoot 
with the bow, and afterwards with the musket ; 
till they were drafted into the chambers and com- 
panies of the janizaries, and severely trained in 
the military or monastic discipline of that order. 
The youths most conspicuous for birth, talents, 
and beauty were admitted into the inferior class 
of the agiamoglans, or the more liberal rank of 
ichoglans, of whom the former were attached to the 
palace, and the latter to the person of the prince.’ 

Tt is needless to add that the janizaties were 
taught to believe implicitly in the doctrines of 
Mohammedanism ; and, having no relations or 
family ties to bind them to society, they regarded 
themselves not merely as the soldiers, but as the 
children of the sultan. They enjoyed, partly by 
the voluntary and partly by the euforced con- 
cessions of thicir sovereigns, several valuable pri- 
vileges and immunities, They formed the body- 
guard of the sultan; they were stationed in the 
capital, and paid, not like the rest of the army, by 
assignments of land, but in money; and their 
captain was one of the most important officers in 
the public service, 

But though formidable at first only to the ene- 
mics of the country, they gradually became hardly 
Jess formidable to their sovereigns. According as 
the severe discipline by which the Turkish armies 
had been originally distinguished was relaxed, and 
the sceptre fell into feebler hands, the janizaties 
became unruly, insolent, and overbear 
various oceasions they insulted the majesty of the 
throne, and, in 1623, they even proceeded to depoxe 
Osman IL Henee it had long been a favourite 
object with the sultans to endeavour to weaken 
the foree and influence of the janizaries, But 
their efforts in this view had, uutil recently, but 
little snecess, Selim II[. having endeavoured to 
countervail the influence of the ja i 
creating a regular anny (nizam), the former 
tinied, and Selim lost his life in the commotions 
that ensued. But his successor, the late sultan, 
was more fortunate in his struggle with this uuruly 
soldicry. In 1826 he issued a hatti scheriff, direct- 
ing that the janizaries should be incorporated with 
the regular troops, ‘The janizaries refused to obey 
this order; but the sultan having previously s¢- 
eured the co-operation of the mufti and of their 
agha, they were completely defeated, and such of 
them as eseaped the contlict in which they were 
involved, were deprived of their former insignia, 
and distributed among the new regiments of the 
























line, s0 that there is now hardly a trace to be! 


found of this once powerful force, Previously to 
and since the destruction of the janizaries, it has 
Leen a favourite object with the sultans to or 
ganise and discipline their troops after the Eu- 
ropean fashion, Jt has been supposed by some 
that. the troops, being conscious that they have 
hecome the pupils and copyists of the infidels they 








so long despised, will lose, in the decline of their} 
enthusiasm and sense of nationality, more than, 


they are likely to gain by the improvement of 
their discipline. But it is doubtful whether this 
notion will be realised. According to Marshal 
Marmont, ‘the lot of the Turkish soldiers is a 
very happy one, They are better fed than any 
other troops in Europe, having an abundance of 
provisions of excellent quality, and partaking of 
meat once, and of soup twice, a day. ‘Their maga- 
zines are filled with stores, and the regiments have 
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piastres per month; the whole of which he re- 
ceives, as there is a prohibition against withholt- 
ing from him any part of that sum. In short, 
every thing has been effected that could: promote 
the welfare of the soldier.’ 

The military force is divided iuto, Ist, the 
regular active army, called nizam; 2nd, the re- 
serve, or redif'; 3rd, the contingents of auxiliaries; 
and, 4th, the irregular troops. 

‘The regular active army consists of six corps or 
camps (ordox) under the command of a ftield- 
marshal (mushir), with their head-quarters at 
Scutari, Constantinople, Monastir, Karbrout, Da- 
mascus, and Bagdad, Each ordou consists of two 
divisions, commanded by a gencral of division 
(ferik), Each division is divided into three bri- 
gades, commanded by generals of brigade (divas). 
The ordou consists of EL regiments, viz, six regi- 
ments of foot, four of horse, and one regiment of 
artillery, Besides the six ordous, there are three 
detached corps—one brigade on the island of 
Candia, numbering 4,000 regulars, 3,500 irregulars, 
1d GOO native cannoniers—a total of about. 8,000 
men; a second brigade in Tripoli, consisting of 
one regiment of foot, and one of horse, to the 
strength of 4,000 men; and a third brigade, of 
4,000 men, at Tunis, The three detached corps 
muster, therefore, to the strength of 16,000 foot 
and horse. ‘The special corps, under the command 
of the grand master of the artillery, are likewise 
divided into ordous, They consist of, 1, The 
central corps of artillery (four regiments), one re- 
serve regiment, and three regiments which are 
quartered in the various fortresses of the empire, 
in the forts of the Dardanelles and of the Danube, 
on the coasts of Asia Minor and the Black Sea; 
2. The engineer brigade of two regiments of 800 
men each, 

‘The reserve, or rodif, forms a second army, with 
the same organisation as that of the nizam, and 
ing of the same number of regiments of the 
arms, These regiments are divided into 
hattalions, squadrons, or companies, and have their 
standing statis of oflicers and corporals on active 
service, and receiving full pay. if is the duty of 
the latter to live in the towns and villages among 
the soldiers, who, though on leave, are neverthe- 
less not discharged from the service, and these 
soldiers they must collect and drill once a week. 
‘The redifs gather every year for four weeks at the 
head-quarters of their respective ordous, and take 
part in the field manawuvres, While thus on ser- 
vice the redifs have the regular pay and the usual 
allowance of provisions, 

The auxiliaries consist of the contingents of the 
tributary provinces, ‘These provinces are—Wal- 
lJachia and Moldavia, Servia, Bosnia and the Her- 
zegovina, Upper Albania, and Egypt. It is diffi- 
cult to give even an approximate idea of the 
numbers of the auxiliaries; much depends on the 
politics of the time, or the enemy against whon 
they are expected to take the field, In the late 
war with Russia the number of auxiliaries was 
stated to amount to 75,000 men, viz. 30,000 from 
Bosnia and the Herzegovina, 20,000 from Upper 
Albania, and 25,000 from Egypt. According to 
ollicial returns, the irregular troops consist of— 


















1. Kavas, or Gendarmes on foot, Seymens or 





Mounted Gendarmes, and County Militia Men 
erSoubechis =... eee 80,000 
2. Tartars of Dobrodja and Asia Minor. . 5,000 
3. Hungarian and Polish Vonmieers . «2,000 
4. Mosiem Volunteers =. ee «BU, 000 
Total of Irregulars. 87,000 
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Regi- my Ws 
ments (Registered! Footing 
Infantry “.  . 3. | 36 (| 117,360 100,800 | 
Cavalry 5 5 5c] 24 | 29,416 17,280 
Artillery . 2 0. it} 6 | 7 7,800 
‘Artillery in Fortresses, || 4 | 5,200} 5,200 
Engineers ocnaig | 2 | (ss00] L600 
‘ InCandin {| 4 | 8\00 x 
Detached | "“Tripoli :| 2 | 4,000] 4,000 
OrEs Tunis. «| 2 | 4000! 4000 
80 | 170,376 | 148 680 
Reserva. 1 6 eee 148,680! 
Auxiliaries , ee Par 75,000 | 
Inegulars - - 5 SF 87,000) 
Total of Forces... 459,560! 











These 459,000 troops would not, of course, be pre- 
pared to take the field in the first weeks of a cam- 
paign : first, because the distances are too great, 
and the various provinces sv thinly populated, all 
of which interferes with the speedy concentrati 
of the contingents; and, secondly, because the ex- 
pense of arming and keeping all these troops would 
he too heavy for the imperial treasury, It ought 
also to be remembered, that the numbers and ser- 
vice of the auxiliary contingents are likely to be 
affected by a variety of circumstances and events, 
and that the number of 75,000 may, according to 
cirewmstances, be increased or lessened by a half. 

Formerly a considerable portion of the troops 
were furnished by the spahis and other holders of 
estates on condition of military service. But that 
system is now wholly changed, and the army is 
recruited by a conscription among the Turkish 
part of the population, The minimum age of con- 
scripts is 20 years; the period of service is limited 
to 6 years; and the annual contingent is usually 
about 25,000 men, Only one son in a family can 
be taken as a conscript, and when there is but one 
son in a family, he is exempted. The conscription 
is, however, extremely onerous and unpopular, and 
has given rise to some very serious insurrections. 
On critieal occasions a levy cn masse may be re- 
sorted to, 

‘Lhe rayas, or Christian population, have hitherto 
been excluded from the tee, In 1850, how- 
ever, it was proposed to exempt them from the 
kharadj, or peculiar capitation tax payable by 
them, and to subject them, along with the T 
to the conscription, But this’ proposal, being 
equally disliked by Christians and Turks, has not 
been acted upon, The uniform of the regular 
troops is blue, faced with red. The household 
troops, or body-gnard of the sultan, comprises the 
tlite uf the army: their pay and’ appointments 
are better than those of the other troops, 

Navy.—The Turkish navy has been entirely 
reconstructed since the year 1838, Previous to 
the late war against Russia, the navy comprised 
6 ships of the line, 10 frigates, 6 corvettes, 14 
brigs, 16 cutters and schooners, 6 steam-frigates, 
and 12 other smalf vessels. Total 70 vessels, 
manned by 34,000 sailors and 4,000 marines, 
Most of these ships were destroyed at Sinope, 
Nov, 1853, and others foundered in storms in the 
Black Sea. Newly built in the years 1860-62 
were 23 screw steamers, of various sizes, with 820 
guns, ‘To these were added, in the two years 
1863 and 1864, the following vessels :—Five iron- 
elads built in England, the ‘Abdul-Aziz,’ the 
‘Osman Ghazy, the ‘Sultan Mahmond,’ the 
‘Ourkhan, and the ‘Feltah;’ and a steam-cor- 
vette for the transport service, the ‘Said Bahri’ 
Three other iron-elads, called the ‘ Tzzedin,’ ‘ Fuad,’ 
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besides a screw frigate named the ‘ Guéné-Bikh- 
ran,’ At no time has Turkey been considerable 
as a naval power: and as the ‘Turks have no 
taste for the sea, her best sailors have always been 
Greeks, Christian slaves, or renegades. In 1770, 
the Turkish fleet was destroyed by the Russians 
in the harbour of Tcheshmeh’; and the defenceless 
state in which the coasts, and even the capital, 
were then found to he placed, awakened the at- 
tention of government to the subject. Since that 
period many fine line of battle ships have been 
built in the Turkish ports, principally under the 
direction of Europeans; but, owing to’ the unskil- 
fuluess of the crews, and the ignorance of the 
officers, most of whom have not been bred to the 
sea, the money laid out on the ships has been 
little better than thrown away, The battle of 
Navarino inflicted a severe blow on the Turkish 
navy, and the emancipation of Greece, which for- 
merly furnished the best sailors, was a serious 
injury to the Turkish fleet, 

Houses and Mode of Life-—The houses of the 
‘Turks are built in contempt of all architectural 
rules, ‘They are mostly only of one story, and 
are very rarely more than two stories in height, 
constructed of wood and sundried bricks, those of 
the better class being plastered and painted over 
on the outside, ‘I'he windows when they open on 
a street or other exposed situation, are uniformly 
covered with lattice-work, which prevents the 
most inquisitive eyes from obtaining even a 
glimpse of what is going on within. But though 
mean and shabby on the outside, the houses of 
the more opulent ‘Lurks are often very sunptuously 
fitted up in the interior. ‘fhe most convenient 
and magnificent apartments belong to the harem, 
or to the portion of the house appropriated to the 
exclusive use of the women; and this very fre- 
quently opens on a court having a fountain in the 
middle, and sometimes on a garden. The houses 
of the poorer classes are most uncomfortable, their 
windows being generally without slass, and their 
rooms without fire-places, In winter they are 
ly heated by means of braziers, or pans of 

1, which steffocate while they warn, 

Lady Mary W. Montague has given a lively 
wud accurate description of the houses of the 
higher class of Turks, ‘Every house,’ says her 

ip, ‘great and small, i8 divided into two 
| parts, which only’ join together by a 
narrow passage. The first house has a large court 
before it, and open galleries all round it, which is 
to me very agreeable. This gallery Jends to all 
the chambers, which are commonly large, and 
with two rows of windows, the first being of 
painted glass: they seldom build ubove two 
stories, each of which has galleries, 'The stairs 
are broad, and not often above thirty steps. ‘This 
is the house belonging to the lord, and the adjoin- 
ing’ one is called the harem, that is, the ladies’ 
apartment (for the name of seraglio is peculiar to 
the grand seignior) ; it has also a gallery ranning 
round it towards the garden, to which all tho 
windows arc turned, and the same number of 
chambers as the other, bat more gay and splendid, 
both in painting and furniture. The second row 
of windows is very low, with grates like those of 
convents; the rooms are all spread with Persian 
carpets, and raised at one eud of them (my 
chambers are raised at both ends) about 2 ft, 
‘This is the sofa, which is laid with a richer sort of 
carpet, and all round it a sort of couch, raised 
half a foot, covered with rich silk, according to 
the fancy or magnificence of the owner; mine is 
of searlet cloth, with a gold fringe; round about 
this are placed, standing against the wall. two 
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next little ones; and here the Turks display 
their greatest m: iiticence, They are generally 

rocade, or embroidery of gold wire upon white 
satin ; nothing can look more gay and splendid. 
‘These seats are also 8o convenient and easy, that 
I beliéve I shall never endure chairs as long as I 
live, The rooms are low, which I think no fault; 
and the ceiling is always of wood, generally inlaid 
or painted with féwers, They open in many 
Places with folding doors, and serve for cabinets, 
I think, more convenient: than ours, Between 
the windows are little arches to set pots of per- 
fume, or baskets of flowers. But what pleases me 
best is the fashion of having marble fountains in 
the lower Part of the room, which throw up 
several spouts of water, giving at the same time 
gn agreeable coolness, and a pleasant dashing 
sound, falling from one basin to another, Some 
of these are very magnificent, Kach house has a 
bagnio, which consists generally in two or three 
little rooms, leaded on thee top, paved with marble, 
With basins, cocks of water, and all convenienesd 
for either hot or cold baths, You will, perhaps, 
be surprised at an account so different from what 
you have been entertained with by the common 
Vvoyage-writors, who are very fond of speaking of 
what they don’t know. It must be under a very 
particular character, or on some extraordinary 
occasion, that a Christian is admitted into the 
house of a man of quality; and their haroms are 
always forbidden und. Thus they can only 
speak of the outside. which makes no great ap- 
[oarance ; and the women’s apartments are always 

uilt backward, removed from sight, and have no 
other prospect than the gardens, which are en- 
closed with very high walls, 
Our parterres in them; but they are planted with 
high trees, which sive an agrecable s! hade, and, to 
my fancy, a pleasing view. In the midst of the 
garden is the chiosk, that is, a large room, com- 
monly beautitied with a fine fountain in the midst 
of it,” It is raised nine or ten steps, and enclosed 
with gilded lattices, round which vines, jessa- 
mines, and honeysuekles make a sort of green 
wall. Large trees are Planted round this place, 
which is the scene of their greatest pleasures, and 
where the ladies spend most of their hours, em- 
ployed by their music or embroidery, In the 
public gardens are public chiosks, where people go 
that are not so well accommodated at home, and 
drink their coffee and sherhet,’ 

Owing to the houses being mostly built of 
Wood, fires are very frequent at Constantinople, 
and have sometimes been so very extensive ay te 
threaten destruction to the entire city. The 
sultan generally attends in person to supcerintend 
the efforts made to suppress the fury of the flames, 
When rebuilt, little or no alteration is ever made 
in the form of the streets, Tt should, however, be 
observed, as especially marking the character of 
the Turkish government, that these fires are not 
always accidental, Indeed, how singular soever 
the circumstance may appear, there can be no 
doubt that fires in Constantinople are maile to 
perform the functions of petitions and public 
meetings in England. In faet, the city has been 
set on fire, over and over again, for a number of 
nights together, in order that the grand seignior 
may be made aware of the deep discontent of his 
subjects, and of their dissatisfaction with his 
measures or his favourites, or both, ‘The fre- 
quency and continuance of the fires evince their 
origin ; and they have seldom failed to produce a 
change in the. measures of government, and the 
dismissal or execution of the unpopular favourites. 

Public baths and khans are varictics of public 
buildings, that are found in most parta of Turkey, 
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The use of the warm bath is universal among 
persons of both sexes, and all classes, Many of 
the public baths are handsome, and a few are 
really magnificent structures, They are mostly 
bailt of hewn stone, and comprise several apart- 
‘On entering one of these establishments,’ 
Says a traveller, ‘ the visitor is conducted into a 
Spacious and lofty hall, lighted from above 3 round 
the sides are high and broad benches, on which 
mattresses and cushions are arranged: here the 
bather undresses, wraps a mapkm about his 
waist, and puts on a pair of wooden sandals be- 
fore going into the bathing-room, The first 
chamber is but moderately warm, and is pre- 
paratory to the heat of the inner Yoom, which is 
vaulted, and receives light from the dome. In 
the middle of the room isa marble estrade, elevated 
a few inches: on this the bather stretches him- 
self at full length, and an attendant moulds or 
kneads the body with his hand for a considerable 
length of time, After this operation, the bathes 
is Conducted into one of the alcoves, 
where there is a basin supplied by 
limbs are thoroughly cleaned by means of friction 
with a horse-hair bag, and washed and rubbed 
with a lather of perfumed soap. Here the ope- 
ration ends; the bather stays a few minutes in 
the middie chamber, and covers himself with dry 
cotton napkins: thus Prepared, he issues out into 
the hall, and lies down on hig bed for about half 
The baths for ladies are similar, in 
most respects, to those for the other sex; but are 
more handsomely fitted up. 
Khans are a description of 
vanserais, sometimes built b 
ficent individuals, for the public use and accommo- 
dation ; and sometimes constructed, asin England, 
on speeulatidn, They are of various kinds, 
clusive of apartments for the use of travellers, and 
stables for their 
khans have rooms in which the goods of mer- 
chants may be stored up. generally 
quadrangular Structures, consisting of a series of 
apartments that open upon a terrace, which gur- 
rounds an inner court, and having stables in the 
back part of the building. The merchante store 
their goods in separate apartments, or in the rooms 
which they oceupy; the muletcers, with their 
horses, encamp in the open air in the court, or 
retire to the stables; and the gateway, by which 
rooms can be entered, being 
are as safe as if they were in 


public inns, or cara- 
sultans and muni- 


shut up at night, all 


a fortress, In Many towns these are the only 


avers, Tach khan has its Ahanjy (landlord), 


Rakhia (iajor-domo), a khawijy" (eoffee-malcer), 


and an vdabasher (waiter), who attends to the 
Sometimes the 
Tooms are furnished, and sometimes not; and 


frequently, especially in Asiatic Turkey, the 


apartments are lighted by a window, having paper 


for glass, opening on the terrace, so that they are, 
for the most part, dark and gloomy, Food ig 
sometimes, but not generally, furnished in these 
usual method being to have 
it cooked abroad, and sent in, Coffee, however, 
is generally prepared in the establishment, 

Rice is the principal food of the lower orders, 
but the wealthier clasons. have a great variety 
of dishes, The breakfasts of the latter consist of 
honey and liban or coagulated 
milk, The hour of dinner is very early, At 
entertainments the Suests sits crosslegeed on 
sofas or cushions round a low table. In the 
houses of persons of distinction, handsome ivory 
Spoous, and small pointed sticks, are laid beside 
each plate, The dishes are served singly, and 
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in rapid succession, sometimes to the number of 
20 or 30; the guests help themselves, sometimes 
with their spoons, and sometimes with their fin- 
gers, Hashed lamb, poached eggs and lemons, 
stewed fowla, pigeons, pillaws, roasted meats, 
a whole lamb stuffed with rice and almonds, are 
favourite dishes: they are all highly seasoned with 
“salt and spices, and sometimes with onions and 
garlic. The dessert consists of sweetmeats, of 
which the Turks are exceedingly fond; with 
coffee, sherbet, fresh honey, grapes, and figs, 
Daring dinner, nothing is drank but water or 
Jemonade, ‘The supper is very similar to the 
dinner, 

The month of Ramadan is observed as a fast; 
and from dawn till sun-set, during this month, 
the Turks neither eat norsmoke. But the moment 
the sun goes down, they eat a hearty meal; and 
the practice is, for the richer classes to keep the 
fast by sleeping at this season during the day, 
and sitting up eating and drinking during the 
greater part of the night. 

The national dress of the Turks is loose and 
flowing; that of the women, with the exception 
of the turban, differing but little from that of the 
men, The shape and colour of the turban serves 
to distinguish the different orders of the people, 
and the functions of public officers. Latterly, 
however, it has become fashionable to imitate the 
«ress and manners of the other European nations ; 
though the former is inconvenient in consequence 
of the numerous ablations, the performance of 
which is enjoined by the Koran. 

All women of the upper classes, when they 
appear in the streets, have their faces carefully 
veiled. And such is the privacy of the harem or 
women's apartments, that, unless on very rare 
oceasions, all males are excluded from’ them 
except the master of the family, Tsp proches 
parens, tels que les fréres, les oncles, les eUUr-prires, 
n'y sont reeus qu’a certaines époques de Vannée, c’est- 
a-dire, dans les deux fétes de beyram, et & Toccasion 
des noces, des couches, et de la eirconcision des 
cufans’ (D'Ohsson, Tab, Génerale, iv. 818.) 
Polygamy is authorised by the law of the Prophet, 
Uut is a privilege not often resorted to, Ifa 
man marry a woman of equal rank, the marriage 
of any other wife is frequently guarded against by 
the marriage contract. In cases of polygamy, the 
Wives are usually either slaves or women of an 
inferior rank tothe husband, The seclusion, or 
rather slavery of the women, powerfully contri- 
butes to the maintenance of the worst prejudices 
of the Ottomans, But the practice is deeply rooted 
in Oriental habits, and will not be easily changed. 
It is a curious fact that, so late as 1841, a hatti 
scheriff was issued forbidding women from fre- 
quenting shops, from being out after sunset, and 
from employing young or Christian eoachmen, 

‘There is a regular slave-market at Constanti- 
nople; but slaves in the East, and especially 
‘Turkey, are far from being in the depressed coi 
tion we might suppose. The laws of Turkey pro- 
tect the slave from ill-usage; and, in this respect, 
he customs of the country are in complete 
harmony with the laws. ‘The most docile slave,’ 
says Marshal Marmont, ‘rejects with indignation 
any order that is not personally given him by his 
master; and he feels himself placed immeasurably 
above the level of a free or hired servant. He is 
as a child of the house; and it.is not unusual to 
see a Turk entertain so strong a predilection for a 
slave he has purchased, as to prefer him to his 
own son, He often overloads him with favours, 
sives him his confidence, and raises his position 
and, when the master is powerfal, he opens to-his 
slave the path of honour and of public employ- 
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ment. If we seek for any confirmation of the truth 
of this assertion, let us look around the sultan, 
and observe who are the most distinguished men 
within his empire. Khosrew Pacha, the old 
seraskier, the man who has governed and ruled 
all things in Constantinople, was a slave from 
the Caucasus, purchased by a capudan pacha, 
whose protection has raised him to the highest 
offices, Halil Pacha, the son-in-law and most. 
distinguished servant of the sultan, and to whom 
the brightest prospects are open, was a slave to 
the seraskier,’ 

The Turks are excellent horsemen, and throw 
the djerid or lance with the greatest dextority 
and force ; but, excepting this exercise, and that 
of wrestling, they indulge in no active exertion, 
‘Their delight is ‘to recline on soft verdure under 
the shade of trees, and to muse without fixing 
their attention, Iulled by the trickling of a foun 
tain or the murmuring of a rivulet, and inhaling 
through their pipe a gently inebriating vapour. 
Such pleasures, the highest which the rich can 
enjoy, are equally within the reach of the artisan 
or the peasant,” They never dance themselves, 
but enjoy public dances, the performers in which 
however, are reckoned infamous, 

‘Turkish usages are, in truth, in almost all re~ 
spects, the opposite of those of the West European 
nations, The close and short dtesses of the latter, 
calculated for promptitude of action, appear in 
their eyes to be wanting both in dignity and 
modesty, They reverence the beard as the symbol 
of manhood and the token of independence, but 
they practise the depilation of the bod: from 
motives of cleanliness, In performing their devo- 
tions, or on entering a dwelling, they take off their 
shoes. In inviting a person to approach them, 
they use what with us is considered a repulsive 
motion of the hand, In writing they trace the 
lines from right to left, The master of a house 
does the honours of the table by serving himself 
first from the dish, he drinks without noticing 
the company, and they wish him health when he 
has finished his draught, They lie down to sleep 
in their clothes. They affect a grave and sedate 
exterior: their amusements are all of the tranquil 
kind: they confound with folly the noisy ex- 
pression of gaiety: their utterance is slow and 
deliberate; they even feel satisfaction in silence: 
they attach the idea of majesty to slowness of 
motion: they pass in repose all the moments of 
life which are not occupied with serious business : 
they retire early to rest, and they rise before 
the sun. 

Language, Literature, and Education, — The 
prineipal languages spoken in European ‘Turkey 
are, 2 The Turkish and Tartarie languages, 
spoken by the Osmanlis, Tartara, and Yaraks (de 
scendants of the Turcoman settlera in Macedonia), 
The Turkish language is very much intermixed 
with Arabic and Persian. It is expressive, soft, 
and musical, and easy to speak, but not easily 
written, Its construction is artificial and laboured, 
and its transpositions are more remote from the 
natural order of ideas thau the Latin or German, 
2, The Arabic, the written language, used at 
court and in public worship, 3, ‘The new Greek 
or Romaic, which consists of a great many dia- 
lects, and differs from the Hellenic, or ancient 
Greek, still in some measure preserved among the 
inhabs, of the Epirotic mountains, and in the 
valleys of the Cassiodorus (Suli), though greatly 
intermixed with foreign words and phrases, 4. 
‘The Slavonic, in several dialects, spoken by the 
Slavonians, Bosniacs, Croatians, and Bulgarians, 
5, The Armenian, 6, Wallachian, derived mainly 
from the Latin, but much intermixed with other 
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languages, 7, The Arnautic, Skipetarian, or Al- 
banian, is not, as was formerly supposed, a jargon 
formed of the admixture of a number of 9 
but is a peculiar and distinct language, having 
regular grammatical forms, and an essential cha- 
racter of its own, 8, The Jewish, i.e. Hebrew, 
intermixed with Spanish and Italian words. 9. 
The Lingua Franca, 

The Turkish characters are, with some slight 
difference, the same as the Arabic and Persian, but 
they have a variety of handwritings. The Arabic 
Kuli, in later times Meschi (literally the characters 
used in transcribing), is only used in copying the 
Koran, and other sacred works. The Diwani is 
the handwriting used in business, letters, public 
documents, judicial proceedings, diplomatic affairs, 
official orders, and passports. "It is written from 
the right to the left in an oblique direction, espe- 
cially at the conclusion; all the letters are joined 
to each other, and twisted together, and the more 
they are so the more clegant is the writing con- 
sidered. The Dsheri is used in patents, diplomas, 
inscriptions on mosques, burial-places, and other 
public edifices; its beauty consists in its oblique 
direction, upward and downward, and in the words 
being placed alternately above and below each 
other. The Talic writing was originally borrowed 
from the Persians, and properly signifies a tlying 
orrunning hand, It is more pleasing to the eye 
than the other hands, and is a fine specimen of 
Oriental calligraphy. The Kirma, consisting of 
disjointed letters, is used in ledgers and rej . 
The Sulus (i.e. trebly thick) serves for title-pages, 
devices, and inscriptions upon coins, ‘There are 
many more varicties of handwriting, which it is 
needless to specify. Instead of pens the Turks 
write with a reed (Culum, Calamus), w 
like a pen, but without aslit, The vow 
as in Arabic and Persian, are placed above and 
below the consonants, are geucrally omitted in 
writing (the Koran excepted), whieh renders the 
reading dificult to an unpractised eye. ‘There are 
no marks of punctuation, As they are without 
tables, they usually write upon the left knee or 
hand, aud instead of moving the hand, they move 
the paper in the process of writing, 

‘The first printing press introduced into Turkey 
was established at Constantinaple, in 1576, by 
Jews, who were, however, prohibited from pub- 
lishing any Arabic and Turkish works, About 
160 years afterwards, Ibrahim, a [Hungarian rene- 
gadé, succeeded in establishing a ‘Turkish press ; 
and it is worthy of remark, that in the hatti 
scheriff authorising its introduction, the sulta 
Achmet IIL, felicitates himself that providence 
jad reserved so great a blessing to illustrate his 
reign, and to draw down upon his august person. 
the benedictions of his subjects, and of all Mus- 
siimen, to the end of time. (Toderini, Delia 
Letteratura Turchesca, 3 vols, Venezia, 1787.) 

Down to 1742, 17 works in 23 volumes had 
issued from the press. From 1742 until 1753 it 
was not employed at all, and only at intervals 
until 1783, when it was attached to the newly 
established school of engineers, In the beginning 
of the present century it was transferred to Seu- 
tari, und attached to the military barracks in that 
place, Several of the sultans did much to advance 
its efficiency and extend its utility, The Turks, 
however, have a prejudice against printing, origi- 
nating partly in an apprehension lest the Koran 
should be printed, which they would regard as the 
highest profanation, and partly in the opposition 
of the vast numbers of scribes and cupyists, which 
the general use of the press would throw out of 
employment, and who, in consequence, take every 
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fellow-subjects against it, But, despite these dif- 
ficulties, the art has made, and is continuing to 
make, progress, 

_ No sooner were the Turks converted to Islam- 
ism, than they began not only to study the Koran, 
but also the works of the Arabians, their superiors 
in civilisation, I¢ is an error to suppose that the 
Koran discourages learning. On the contrary, 
the Mussulman doctors reckon among their au- 
thentic traditions that ‘the ink of the leamed 
and the blood of martyrs are of equal. value in the 
sight of heaven;’ and that the world subsists by 
four principles, viz, ‘the science of the learned, 
the justice of princes, the prayers of the faithful, 
and’ the valour of the brave.’ (See the curious 
article on E%m (Science), in D’Herbelot, Biblio- 
théque Orientale, i. 629,) But unluckily they give 
the name of science to a spurious sort of meta- 
physics, to grammar, and mere yerbal inquiries, 
‘Though their religion does not interdict, it is 
really incompatible with anything like ‘philo- 
sophical discussion, or free investigation, 

Law and theology are favourite studies, In the 
interpretation of the Koran and of the traditions, 
they follow the Arabian authorities, and most 
Turkish divines_oceupy their time with bio- 
graphies of the Prophet, and evidences and rea- 
sonings in favour of the Mohammedan religion; 
these, with the innumerable commentaries on the 
Koran, form a mass of works whieh till the greater 
part of their libraries, History, poetry, and meta- 
physics are not, however, neglected, Harmer, 
im his elaborate and valuable History of the Em- 
pire, has referred to an immense number of Turkish 
historians; and in his History of Ottoman Poet 
(the first volume of which was published at Pesth 
1836) he gives short sketches of the lives of 
212 Turkish poets, with specimens of their works. 
But he acknowledges at the same time that the 
‘Turks have no genius for original poetry, and 
that the whole of their poetry consists of transla- 
tions from, and imitations of, the Arabie and Per- 
sian poets, to whom they stand in nearly the same 
relation that the Roman poets did to the Greek. 

Jurisprudence, a favourite pursuit of the Turks, 
is studied in the works and laws of the learned 
imams, sheiks, and sultans, and in the traditional 
law of the Prophet (Sunna). The most remark- 
able printed collections of fetwas (decisions) are 
by Mufti Dshemali, Abdubrahman, and Mustapha 
Kodosi; the work of the latter, published at Con- 
stantinople in 1822, contains several thousand 
fetwas of 30 muftis in the 18thecentury. In 1827, 
there issued from the press 10,000 fetwas, by Ab” 
dubrahman, from 1645 to 1676, in 2 vols, folio; 
and, in 1880, 5,400 by Ali Effendi, which, with the 
collection of Abdulkerim Effendi, forms a work of 
high authority, ‘Turkish literature is particnlarly 
rich in collections of bon-mots, puns, proverbs, 
tales, anecdotes, and even novels; and they 
possess several encyclopedias, and works upon the 
history of literature, ‘The first volume of a bib- 
liographical dictionary, in which are enumerated 
the titles of more than 80,000 different works in 
the Arabic, Persian, and Turkish languages, has 
been translated by Flugel, and published by the 
‘Oriental Translation Fund.’ ‘The reign of Soly- 
man the Magnificent may be considered as the’ 
Augustan age of Ottoman literature, That great 
Btince was a liberal patron of the arts and sciences, 
and of literature and learned men. 

Public schools have been long established in 
most considerable Turkish towns, and medresses, 
or colleges, with public libraries, are attached to 
the greater number of the principal mesques, 
Bat, owing to the want of efficient masters, and of. 
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by these establishments has been of comparatively 
little <value, In schools the pupils have becn 
taught to read and write the first elements of the 
Turkish language; the class-books being the 
Koran, and some commentaries upon it, In the 
medresses, which are the colleges or schools of the 
ulemas, the pupils are instructed in Arabic and 
Persian, and learn to decypher and write the dif- 
ferent sorts of Turkish characters; instruction in 
a species of philosophy, logic, rhetoric, and morals 
founded on the Koran ; and these, with theology, 
Turkish law, and a few notions on history and 
geography, complete the course of study. 

The ignorauce of the higher classes of Turks in 
regurd to matters which are elsewhere known to 
everybody, is such as almost to stagger belief, 
But the evidence of the fact is unquestionable. 
iJammer states that when it was reported at 
Constantinople, in 1769, that a Russian fleet was 
about tosail from the Baltic for the Mediterranean, 
the divan treated the statement with contempt, 
heing satisfied that there was no communication 
between them, Aud he farther states that, when 
he was interpreter at Constantinople in 1800, and 

“it was proposed to bring to the assistance of the 
Porte an Anglo-Indian force from India by 
of the Red Sea, the grand vizier denied th 
sibility of its being done; and that Sir Sidney 
Smith with great difticulty convinced him, by 
the exhibition of charts and otherwise, that the 
Red Sea was really connected with the Indian 
Ocean, (Histoire Ottoman, xvi. 248.) It is pos- 
sible there may have been a change for the better 
since the time of Sir Sidney Smith, Among late 
improvements may be noticed the foundation of 
a new university in 1845; and the subsequent 
organisation of a plan of primary and secondary 
instruction, Special schools have also been pro- 
vided, where instruction is afforded in the sciences 
necessary to the prosecution of the various mili- 
tary and civil employments, It must, however, 
be borne in mind, that Turkish schools are at- 
tended by boys only. In ‘furkey education is 
not considered necessary to a gi that by far 
the greater number of women, k ug little or 
nothing themselves, can communicate nothing to 
their children, ‘Les femmes,’ says M. Blanqui 
(Voyage en Bulgari, p. 268), ‘démeurent charge 
de la premiére education des enfunts: et, n’ayant 
a leur apprendre, car elles ne savent rien, elles 
opposent, sans le vouloir, une barrivre is- 
sable aux progris de la civilisation. elle est la 
plaic la plus essentielle de V'Islamisme. ant 
gue les femmes scront maintennes dans l'état de | 
scquestration presque absolu ot elles vivent, il 
sera impossible de faire pcnétrer un rayon de 
Juniidze dans la nuit profonde qui couvre Fempire 
Ottoman, 

Revenue and Expenditure.—The revenue of Tur- 
key was formerly divided into two portions, the 
miri or public revenue, and the Aazni or private 
revenue of the sultan, But of late years this 
distinction has been abolished; some ‘vexatious 
petty imposts have, also, becn suppressed; and 
the collection of the others a good deal simplified, 
The actual revenue of Turkey is chictly derived 
from taxcs of three denominations—the Vers 
the Aashr, and the Roussoumiat. The verghi, 
or poll-tax, is a tax on the whole population, paid 
ata tixed rate for each house or family. ‘The col- 
lection is left to the heads of the different com- 
munities, whose duty it is to distribute the tax 
between the rich and the poor according to their 
means, The second tax, the aashr, or tithe, is a 
tax of ten per cent, upon the produce of culti_ 
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stamps, the sale of animals, taxes on shops, ba- 
keries, butcheries, and mills, and from the rent 
of lands belonging to the crown, 

According to a report of the grand vizier, the 
Tevenue and expenditure for the financial year 
1861-62, amounted to— 





. 
‘Total Revenue for 1861-62 . + £11,164,552 
‘Total Expenditure for 1861-62 + 12,739,088, 


Leaving a Deficit of £1,574,536 


The excess of expenditure over income, dating 
from the year 1850, has given rise to a rather 
large public debt. ‘The liabilities of the Ottoman 
empire are divided into two categories—the ex- 
ternal or hypothecated debts, contracted, as their 
designation implies, abroad, and secured on spe- 
cial sources of revenue; and the internal debts, 
known principally under the generic term of con- 
svlidés, issued at Constantinople alone, and there- 
fore dependent only on a compact between the 
Porte and its subjects, and secured on the general 
credit and resources of the empire, The external 
debts, with the exception of one loan, which was 
contracted in 1855, and guaranteed by England 
aud France, bear an interest of 6 per cent,, with 
a sinking fund of 1 and 2 per cent. The internal 
debts, for the most part, bear an interest of 6 per 
cent, with a sinking fund of 2 per cent. In both 
cases the sinking fund is applied to the payment 
of obligations at par by annual drawings, 

The foreign dlebts of Turkey were as follows, at 
the end of i864: 
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1854 | 3,000,000 [6 per cont. 1 per cent.| 210,000 
1855 "| 5,000,000 '4 per cent.,1 per cent.| 250,000 
1858 | 5,000,000 '6 per cont. 2 per cont.| 400,000 
1860 | 2,070,000 ‘6 per cent.1 per cent.| 144.900 
1862 8,000,000 :6 per cent.'2 per cent.} 640,000 
1863-4 | 8,000,000 |6 per cent,.2 per cent, 





Total 31,070,000 














The internal debt consists principally in trea- 
sury obligations, called * Eshamis’ and‘ Serghis, 
repayable, according to promise, at the end of 14 
and of 10 years. 

Historical Notice—Othman, chief of the Oga- 
ian Turtars, is generally accounted the founder 
of the Turkish empire. On his succeeding his 
father in 1289, his dominions were comparatively 
inconsiderable, being confined to the lordship of 
Siguta, in Bithynia, and a stnall tract of adjoining 
territory, But the talent of Othman, and the 
bravery and zeal of his followers, enabled him to 
add greatly to his paternal inheritance, and to 
bequeath the whole of Bithynia and Cappadocia 
to his son and successor. From this period the 
tide of Turkish conquest began to roll forward 
with a force that could not be checked by the 
feeble resistance of the Greeks. In 1338, the Otto- 
mans first obtained a footing in Europe, In 1862, 
Amurath, the grandson of Othman, instituted the 
janigaries—the first, and for a lengthened period. 
the most powerful, numereus, and best-disciplined 
standing army established in modern times. The 
conquests of Timour threatened to subvert the 
Turkish power; but it soon recovered from the 
rude shocks it had sustained, and, in 1453, Maho- 
met II, entered Constantinople sword in hand, 
and established himself on the throne of Constan- 
tine and Justinian. Lut the undisturbed posses- 
sion of all the countries from Mount Amanna te 
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son of Mahomet II, added Syria and Egypt to 
the dominions of his ancestors; and Solyman the 
Magnificent, the contemporary of the emperor 
Charles V., and the most accomplished of all the 
Ottoman princes, conquered the greater part of 
Hungary, and in the East, extended his sway 
to the Euphtates, At this period, the Turkish 
empire was, unquestionably, the most powerful 
in the world. ‘If you consider, says the historian 
Knolles, who wrote above two centuries since, 
‘its beginning, its progress, and uninterrupted 
success, there is nothing in the world more admi- 
rable and strange; if the greatness and lustre 
thereof, nothing more magnificent and glorious; 
if the power and strength thereof, nothing more 
dreadful and dangerous; which, wondering at 
nothing but the beauty of itself, and drunk with 
the pleasant wine of perpetual felicity, holdeth all 
the rest of the world in scorn. Nor had this 
mighty power even then reached its greatest 
height. Solyman was succeeded by other able 
princes; and the Ottoman arms continued to 
maintain their ascendancy over those of Christen- 
dom until, in 1683, the famous John Sobieski, 
king of Poland, totally defeated the ‘Turkish army 
employed in the sicge of Vienna. ‘I'his event 
marked the «ra of their decline. For a while 
they continued to oppose the Austrians and Hun- 
garians with doubtful fortune and various success, 
but the victories of Prince Eugene gave a decisive 
superiority to the Christians. 

The cespotian of the sultans, and the vast 
extent of their power, contributed for a lengthened 
period to accelerate the progress of decline. For 
a while, however, it was otherwise, ‘The perilot 
circumstances under which the Turks were origi 
nally placed, and the difficulties and dangers w h 
which they had to struggle, ubliged their chiefs 
to exert all their faculties, Having to rule ov; 













bold and fanatical subjects, to actas thei Is 
in war and their legislators in peace, t were 
compelled to practise the military and civil virtues, 


Considering that, except in a single instance, a 
period of nine reigns, and of 264 years, is occupicd 
from the elevation of Othman to that of Solyman, 
by a series of warlike and able princes (Gibbou, 
xii, 57), it must be allowed that something more 
than chance, that the necessities of the times had 
produced this long line of able monarchs. No 
sooner, however, had the tide of Turkish conquest 
been stopped by the firm resistance of the Hun- 
garians and Germans on the one side, and of the 
Persians on the other, than the Ottoman monarchs 
began rapidly todegenerate. ‘The evil was aggra- 
vated by the regulation of Solyman the Magnifi- 
cent, who, in order to hinder the rebellions and 
juternal divisions that had sometimes occurred, 
established it as a principle, which has since been 
strictly adhered to, that none of the sultan’s sons 
should be appointed to the command of armics or 
the government of provinces, ‘This regulation 
had a fatal effect: instead of being educated, as 
formerly, in the council or the field, the heirs of 
royalty and of almost omnipotent. power have 
since been brought up in the slotbful luxury of 
the palace. Shut up in seraglios, without expe- 
rience of public affaits, depraved by the flattery 
of women and of slaves, their intellects and their 
habits were enfecbled and debased; and their go- 
vernment, when they succeeded to the throne, 
naturally became corrupt and worthless. 

‘The vast extension of the Turkish empire was 
another cause of its decline. It multiplied the 
enemies, not the subjects, of the state. To animate 
the various and discordant classes of people com- 
prised within its widely-extended limits with the 
same spirit, and give them one common interest, 
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would have required the adoption of a liberal and 
enlarged system of policy; and to act in this 
manner was utterly repugnant to the maxims of 
Ottoman legislators, The inhabs. of the con- 
quered provinces who yefused to embrace the re- 
ligion of the Prophet were branded with the title 
of Infidels, They existed only on sufferance; and 
though their rights were legally defined, their 
proud and fanatical masters seldom hesitated about 
trampling them under foot, and subjecting them 
to every species of ingult and ill-treatment, It 
has been contended, indeed, and it may, perhaps, 
be trae, that the tyranny to which the non-Mo- 
hammedan portion of the pop. has been subject 
has, by subduing their energies and debilitating 
their minds to the level of slavery, tended to 
secure the tranquillity of the empire. But 
whether this be so or not, it, at all events, en- 
sured its depopulation, impoverishment, and de- 
gtadation, Under this miserable government, 
palaces were changed into cottages, cities into 
villages, and freemen into slaves. It must not 
be supposed that the abuses of which this wretched 
state of things was the result, were not perceived 
by the more intelligent ‘Turks. So early as 1690 
it was proposed to reform. the fiscal policy of the 
empire, and to interest the rayahs in the public 
prosperity, by commuting the various taxes laid 
upon them, and their contributions of compulsory 
labour and horses, for a single tax which should 
be perpetual and invariable, But the opposition 
to refurm was then too powerful to be overcome ; 
and abuses of all sorts continued to gain ground 
down to the accession of sultan Mahmoud IL, 
in 1808, It then became evident to every one 
that, without some radical changes, the downfal 
of the empire could not be long averted, The 
sultan had sagacity to plan and vigour to carry 
them into effect, It would be too much to say 
that the policy which he and his suceessors to the 
present day, who all, more or less, followed in his 
footsteps, carried out, was in all cases the wisest ot 
best that might have been adopted, But con-~ 
sidering the difficulties with which the latter 
tulers of the empire have had to contend, they 
are entitled to the highest. praise. And yet it 1s 
very doubtful whether the dissolution of the 
empire can be prevented. With the assistance of 
her allies, the late contest with Russia was 
brought to a successful termination, Most likely, 
however, this has been but a short respite. ‘The 
implacable animosities of the races by which the 
country is occupied, and the numerical inferiority 
of the Turks, are circumstances that can hardly 
fail, sooner or later, to terminate their dominion, 

TURNHOUT, a town of Belgium, prov. Ant- 
werp, cap. arrond,, in a wide healthy distr, 25 m. 
ENE. Antwerp, Pop. 14,979 in 1860, The town 
is well built, and has manufactures of cutlery, 
linen cloths, lace, carpets, and oil, with bleaching 
and dyeing establishments, tanneries, brick and 
tile factories, 

TUY (an. Tude ad Fines), a fortified town of 
Spain, in Galicia, prov, Pontevedra, on the Minho, 
which separates it from the Portuguese territory, 
57m. S. by W, Saint Jago, Pop. 11,760 in 1857, 
The town stands on a height surrounded by several 
small rivulets, and has always been a fortress of 
some strength, and a key of Spain on this side, It 
is regularly laid out, and has well paved and clean 
streets, several squares and bridges, a cathedral, 
several hospitals and convents, a seminary, college, 
and 2 barracks. Its principal manufacture is of 
table linen, in which its inhabitants trade with 
Portugal ; but it also produces hats, leather, and 
liqueurs, Its climate is rendered unhealthy by 
adjacent marshes, 


TVER 
TVER, a gov. of European Russia, between the 


66th and 59th degs. of N. lat., and the 32d and 
38th of E. long.; having N. Novgorod, E. Ja- 
roslavl and Viadimir, S, Moscow and Smolensko, 
aud W. Pskof. Area estimated at 26,000 aq. m. 
Pop, 1,491,427 in 1858. The surface of this go- 
vernment is generally more clevated than that of 
other parts of European Russia ; and several large 
rivers, as the Wolga, Tvertza, Mologa, and Med- 
nevitza, rise within its limits, In its W. part are 
several lakes. The Wolga has its source in the 
Lake of Selighur, and afterwards traverses the 
government in nearly its whole length from W. 
toE, The climate is severe, and the soil is but 
indifferently fertile. The harvests are precarious, 
and scarcely ever produce more than sufficient for 
home consumption. A good deal of hemp and 
flax, with beans, are grown, but few kinds of fruit 
succeed, The forests are extensive, particularly 
in the N., and about. 319,000 deciatines of forest- 
land belong to the crown, Manufactures of little 
consequence, but increasing: those, of dyeing ma- 
terials and spirituous liquors are’ the principal ; 
and there are others of bricks, glass ware, ropes, 
leather, and woollen cloths, This government is, 
however, distinguished for its commercial ac- 
tivity, and the capital of its merchants has been 
estimated at 17 million roubles. The trade cen 
tres mostly in Tver, the cap., and is facilitated by 
the Vischnij-Volotschok canal, which establishes 
a water communivation between the Baltic and 
Caspian Seas, The district of the government 
traversed by this canal is inhabited by a tribe 
of Carelians, and in the cap, is a German colony ; 
but the pop, is mostly Russian, of the Greek 
church, The government is divided into twelve 
districts; chief towns, Tver, the cap., ‘Torshok, 
Rjef, and Bejetsk. 

‘Tver, a town of European Russia, cap. of the 
above gov,, on the Wolsa, where it is joined by 
sthe Tvertza and Tmaka, and on the railway 
between Moscow and Petersburg; 90 m. NW. 
the former. Pop. 25,260 in 1857, In respect of 
the regularity of its streets and buildings, Tver 
ranks next to the two Russian capitals, but 
wants their bustle and animati It is divided 
by the several rivers into the town proper, sub- 
urbs, and citadel, The last, surrounded by a 
rampart of carth, comprises the governor's resi- 
dence, an imperial palace, the cathedral, and semi- 
nary; and its numerous towers and cupolas give 
it, at a distance, an imposing appearance. The 
cathedral is a square edifice, with a lofty spire, 
surmounted by a gilt copper dome, and sur- 
rounded, lower down, by four similar domes, 
‘The seminary, founded in 1727, for the instruc- 
tion of 700 pupils in the sciences and ancient 
languages, is established in a convent built in 
the 13th century, There are numerous churches, 
government buildings, barracks, a theatre, and 
several public promenades, planted with trees. 
Tver owes its present regularity and beauty to 
afire which almost totally destroyed it in 1763; 
after which the Empress Catherine ordered it to 
be rebuilt on a uniform plan. Some houses are of 
stone, but the greater part are of wood, and the 
paving is mostly of the same material, 

Tver is a place of considerable trade, a large 
part of its pop. being merchants, or engaged in 
the navigation of the Wolga. It is an entrepét 
for corn from the S, destined for Petersburg, and 
for goods conveyed overland to and from Riga. 
It is of considerable antiquity, having been the 
cap. of a principality as early as the middle of 
the 13th century, It has frequently suffered from 
the plague, and been taken by both the Tartars 
and Peles, but it has remained, with littie inter- 
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ruption, attached to the dominions of Russia since 
L 


TWEED, one of the principal rivers of Scotland, 
forming, in the lower part of its course, the boundary 
between Scotland and England, has ita sources on 
the E, side of Errickstane Hill, about 6 m, from 
Moffat. Its course is first’ NE, to Peebles; then 
EF, with a little inclination to the S. to Melrose; 
it next passes Coldstream and Kelso; and, pur- 
suing a north-easterly direction, falls into the sea 
at Berwick. The descent from the source of the 
Tweed to Peebles is 1,000 ft., and thence to Ber- 
wick about 500 ft. more. The waters of the Tweed 
are particularly pure and limpid. The first part 
of its course is through a fine pastoral country, 
especially celebrated in Scottish song, and the 
latter through one that is rich and well cultivated, 
Including windings, its length is reckoned at rather 
more than 100 m, Notwithstanding it conveys a 
large body of water to the sea, it is not navigable 
for any considerable distance. The salmon fish- 
eries on the Tweed are of very considerable value 
and importance, being, in this respect, second only 
to those of the Tay, The fish is almost all con- 
veyed, packed in ice, to London, 

Among its principal tributaries is the Etterick, 
which, flowing from the S, parts of Selkirkshire, 
joins it at the Eildon Hills. A little lower down 
it receives the Gala, from Mid Lothian, and the 
Leader from the borders of East Lothian, The 
Teviot rises in Roxburghshire, on the confines of 
Dumfriesshire, and flowing NE,, and receiving 
several tributaries, it falls into the Tweed at 
Kelso. The Till rises in Northumberland, near 
Ingram, and, pursuing a north-westerly course, 
falls into the Tweed at Tilmouth, Near Berwick 
the ‘Tweed receives the Adder, a considerable 
river, formed by the junction of the Blackadder 
and Whiteadder, having their sources in the Lam- 
mermoor Hills, The basin of the Tweed is exti- 
mated at about 1,870 sq. m. 

TWENTY-FOUR PERGUNNAHS, a district 
of British India, presid, and prov, Bengal, between. 
lat, 21° 30’ and 23° N., and long. 88° and 90° E., 
having N, Nuddea, E, Jessore, W. the districts of 
Calcutta, Hooghly, and Midnapore, from which it 
is divided by the Hooghly river, and §. the Bay 
of Bengal, "Area, 3,690 ‘sq.m. Pop. estim, at 
600,000, Its surface is a dead flat, intersected by 
arms of the Ganges, and comprising many exten- 
sive jeels or marshes, with a considerable portion 
of the punely tract known as the Sunderbunds, 
it has long’ been progressively increasing in pro- 
ductiveness and importance; but, like the adjacent 
district of Backergunge, has been notorious fur the 
prevalence of dacoity or gang-robbery. The Hin- 
doos are reckoned in proportion to the Moham- 
medans as 3 to 1, 

TWICKENHAM, a village and par. of Eng- 
land, co, Middlesex, hund. Isleworth, on the 
Thames, 10 m. W. by S. London, and 2 m. SW. 
Richmond, on the London and South Western rai 
way. Pop. of par. 8,077 in 1861. Area of par. 
2,440 acres, The village consists of a street nearly 
parallel to the river, and of a number of detached 
villas. It is famous for having been the fa- 
vourite residence of the most harmonious and 
cotrect of English poets, where he composed many 
of his noblest works, and where he expired on the 
30th of May, 1744. But ‘ Pope’s Villa’ has been 
levelled with the ground, and the structure now 
lives only in his verses: even his grotto, 

* Where, nobly-pensive, St. John cate and thought: 
Where British sighs from dying Wyndham stole, 
And ia bright flame was shot through Marchmont’s 

soul,’ 


, has been suffered te go to ruin, 
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The church, a brick building, erected in 1714, 
contains the remains of the poet and of his parents. 
Pope himself raised a monument to the memory 
of the latter; and a monument to himself was 
raised, some years after his death, by his friend 
and literary legatee, Bishop Warburton. It is of 
grey marble, in the pyramidal form, and has a 
bust or medallion of the poet. 

Among the existing villas in the vicinity of 
Twickenham, the most celebrated is that of Straw- 
berry Hill, long the residence of Horace Walpole, 
by whom it was built, in a sort of trumipery Gothic 
style, and filled with a singular collection of rare, 
though mostly trifling, articles. A national school, 
for the education of children of both seXes, was 
established in the village in 1809. 

TYNE, an important river in the N, of Eng- 
land, is formed hy the junction of two very con 
siderable streams, the N, and 8. Tyne, The latter 
rises on the borders of Durlam and Cumberland, 
near Cross Fell, one of the highest mountains 
the great ceutral range; and the former in the 
moorlands of Northumberland, close to the Scot. 
tish border. ‘They unite a short way from Tex. 
ham, After their junction, the river takes an 
easterly direction ; and dividing Northumberland 
from Durham, and passing Newcastle, falls into 
the sea at ‘Tynemouth, having the towns of N. 
and 8. Shields close to its embouchure, 

The Tyne is navigable for ships of from 800 to 
400-tons burden, as far as Newcastle, and is navi- 
gated a few miles farther by keels, a peculiar de- 
seription of craft. employed to carry coal to the 
coal ships, The banks of the Tyne at Neweastle 
are steep, and the ground rises on each sid 
considerable height, Down to a comparativ 
late period the salmon fisheries in this river wi 
of considerable value and importauce. In 1761, 
no fewer than 260 tish were caught at one draught 
at Newburn ; and, in 1775, 275 were landed at onc 
draught at the Low Lights, near the mouth of the 
river, ‘The fisheries have, however, for years pa. 
been all but annihilated, a circumstanee whi 
has been variously accounted for, but which perhaps 
is most properly to be ascribed ta the locks con. 
structed at, Bywell to improve the navigation of 
the river, preventing the ascent of the fish in the 
breeding season to the shallow streams in the 
upper parts of the river. For an account of the 
trade and shipping of this river the reader is re~ 
ferred to the articles Newossri.E, Suvuru Sureips, 
and TyxemoutH. 

TYNEMOUTH and NORTH SIITELDS, a 
par}, bor., co, Northumberland, on the N, bank of 
the ‘Tyne, at its mouth in the German Qecan. im- 
mediately opposite South Shields, 7m, ENE. New 
castle, and 273 m. N. London by Great Northern 
railway. Pop. of parl. bor. 34,021, and of town- 
ships 16,560 in 1861. The pari. bor. consists of 
the townships of Tynemouth, N. Shields, Chirton, 
Preston, and Cullereoats, The township of Fyne- 
mouth occupies its most E. angle, and at its SW. 
extremity is the town of N. Shields. The town. 
ship of Chirton stretches along the whole SW. 
side of the par, adjoming N. Shields, Preston 
adjoins both that town and the township of Tyne- 
mouth; it is of small extent, but contains some 
excellent houses, and a large pop, for its small 
area, as compared with some of the other town- 
ships. At the N. extremity of the township of 
Tynemouth is that of Cullercoxts, which contains 
the fishing town of that name. ‘This township 
comprises only about 5 or 6 acres of Iand, the 
greater part of which is covered with buildings, 
Tynemouth has becn much enlarged of late years; 
it is in general well built, and, during the summer 
season, is much resorted to for hethinge Tes o...e 
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remarkable edifice is the castle, 
erected in the ilth century upon a previous foun- 
dation; it stands on a lofty and rocky peninsula, 
and is approached from the W. by a gateway 
flanked by towers, the whole being inclosed by a 
wall which runs for the most part along the edge 
of the cliff, at the NE. angle of which iaa light- 
house, Great care is taken by government to pre- 
serve the remains of the edifice, which forms a 
sea-mark for ships approaching the harbour or 
navigating the coast. The ruins of the priory 
within consist of a turret, now serving as a barrack 
and other buildings converted into military maga- 
zines. These exhibit very fine specimens of mo- 
nastic remains, and the parts now existing, which 
belonged to the E. end,-and some other ‘portions 
of the church, are of remarkably beautiful design. 
‘The style is carly English, with considerable sa. 
tichment, and though the stone is much decayed, 
it shows great delicacy of excention. A moni. 
ment has been erected in honour of Lord Colling- 
wood, ‘This church was parochial till 1657, when 
a new church was built near N, Shields. The 
living of Tynemouth, a viearage, worth 2982, a 
year, is in the gift of the Duke of Northumberland, , 
at whose cost several other churches have been 
erected. 

North Shields has increased rapidly of late years 
in size and importance, along with the increasing 
trade of the Tyne. It has many good streets and 
Squares, a good market-place, gas and water works, 
a public library, scientific institution, neat theatre, 
Lancastrian and other schools, a sailors’ relief’ 
society, meeting-houses for most of the prineipal 
dissenting sects, and a weekly newspaper. The 
Master Mariners’ Asylum, the site for which was 
granted by the Duke of Northumberland, is a neat 
tone edifice, built on the road leading from North 
Shielts to ‘Tynemouth, New docks, called the 
Northumberland Docks, 55 neres in extent, and 
with accommodation for 400 sail, have been made 
at Hay Hole, to the SW. of North Shields, oppo- 
site the Jarrow Docks, Tynemouth has apicr, of 

lid masonry, three-quarters of a mile in length, 
which, with another pier on the south side of the 
river, forms a barbour of refuge, There is a bar 
at the river's mouth, bat at high water it may be 
crossed by vessels of 500 tons, and those of 800 
tons lies close to the quays, 

‘The town is ineluded in the port of Newcastle, 
but there belong to it especially about 850 ships, 
and some business is done in ship-building. The 
entrance to the Tyne is defended by Clifford's 
Fort, on its NE. bank, near which is the low light- 
house, the high lighthouse being on the hill oppo- 
site Dockwray Square. ‘The shipping of coal is 
the staple business of the port, 

The town is under the jurisdiction of the co, 
magistrates. It is lighted “and watched by com- 
missioners under a local act, The erection of a 
bridge over the river was formerly contemplated ; 
but that project has been abandoned, and the 
communication between the towns of North and 
South Shields is maintained by means of a steam 
ferry. The Reform Act conferred on the bor, of 
‘Tynemouth the privilege of returning 1 m. to the 
Hl. of C. Registered electors, 1,135 in 1865, 

TYRE (Ivpos), the principal city of Phoenicia, 
and the most cclebrated emporium of the ancient 
world, on the SE, coast of the Mediterranean, 
where the iuconsiderable town of Tsour, with 
1,560 inhabs., now stands, lat, 339 17’ N,, long. 
35° 14 85” FE. The harbour of the modern town 
is choked up, and the site Tepresents nought but. 
a dead memorial of the commerce, arts, and uavi- 
gation of the Tyrians, the most distinguished mer- 


originally a priory 
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Tyre was founded by a colony from Sidon, the 
most ancient of the Pheenician cities. The date 
of this event is not certainly known, but Larcher 
supposes it to have been 1,690 years before the 
Christian era. (Chronologic d’H¢rodote, cap. ii, 
p. 181.) It is singular that while Homer men- 
tions Sidon, he takes no notice of Tyre, whose 
glory speedily eclipsed that of the mother city ; 
but this is no conclusive proof that the latter was 
not then a considerable emporium. ‘The prophets 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekicl, who flourished from 
700 to 600 years before Christ, represent Tyre as 
a city of unrivalled wealth, whose ‘merchants 
were princes, and her traftickers the honourable of 
the carth. Originally, the city was built on the 
main land; but having been besieged for a 
lengthened ‘period by the Babylonian monarch 
Nebuchadnezzar, the inhabitants conveyed them- 
selves and their goods to an island at a little 
distance, where a new city was founded, which 
enjoyed an increased degree of celebrity and com- 
mercial prosperity. The old city was, on that 
account, entitled Palewtyre, and the other simply 
‘Tyre. The new city continued to flourish, © 
tending its colonies and its commerce on all sides, 
till it was attacked by Alexander the Great, ‘The 
resistance made by the Tyrians to that conqueror 
showed that they had not been enervated by 
luxury, and that their martial virtues were nowise 
inferior to their commercial skill and enterprise. 
The overthrow of the Persian empire was a less 
ficult task than the capture of this 









ingle city, 
which was not effected till a mound had bee 
carried from the main land to the island on which 
it was built, ‘Uhe victor had not magnanimity to 
treat the vanquished as their heroic conduct de- 
served, In despite, however, of the cruelties in- 
flicted on the city, she rose again to considerable 
eminence, But the foundation of Alexandria, by 
diverting the commerce that had formerly entered 
at Tyre into a new channel, gave her an irre- 
parable blow; and she gradually declined till, 
consistently with the denunciation of the prophet, 
her palaces had been levelled with the dust, and 
she has become ‘a place for the spreading of nets 
in the midst of the sea’ * 

Commerce and Colonies of Tyre-—DPheenicia was 
one of the smallest countries of antiquity, it 
occupied that part of the Syrian coast ‘which 
stretches from Aradus (the modern wl) on the 
N,, to a little below Tyre on the §., a «distance of 
about 50 leagues, Its breadth was much less con- 
siderable, being for the most part bounded by 
Mount Libanus to the E., and Mount Carmel on 
the 8. ‘The surface of this narrow tract was gene- 
rally rugged and mountainous; and the soil of 
the valleys, though modcratcly fertile, did not 
afford sufficient supplies of food to feed the pop. 
Libanus and its dependent ridges were, howe 





















covered with timber suitable for ship-building; 
and, besides Tyre and Sidon, Phanicia possessed 


the ports of Tripoli, Byblos, and Berytus. In this 
situation, occupying a country unable to supply 
them with sufficient quantities of corn, hemmed 
in by mountains, and by powerful and warlike 
neighbours, on the one hand, and having, on the 
other, the wide expanse of the Meditcrranean, 
studded with islands, and surrounded by fertile 
countrics, to invite the enterprise of her citizens, 
they were naturally let to engage in maritime 
and commercial adventures; aud beeame the 
boldest and most experienced mariners, and the 
greatest discoverers, of ancient times, 

From the remotest antiquity, a considerable 
trade seems to have been carried on between the 
eastern and western worlds, The spices, drugs, 
precious stones, and other valuable products of 
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Arabia and India have always been highly es- 
steemed in Europe, and have exchanged for the 
gold and silver, the tin and wines of the latter. 
‘At the first dawn of authentic history, we find 
Pheenicia the principal centre of this ‘commerce. 
Her inbabs. are designated in the early sacred 
writings by the name of Canaanites—a term 
which, in the language of the East, means mer- 
chants, The Prodnets of Arabia, India, and Persia 
were originally conveyed to her by companies of 
travelling merchants, or caravans; which seem 
to have been constituted in the same way, and to 
have performed exactly the same part in the 
commerce of the East, in the days of Jacob, that 
they do at present. (Gen. xxxvii, 25.) ‘At a 
later period, howeyer, in the reigns of David and 
Solomon, the Phrenicians, having formed an alli- 
ance with the Hebrews, acquired the ports of Flath 
and Eziongeber, at the NE. extremity of the Red 
Sea. Here they fitted out fleets, which traded 
with the ports on that sca, and’ probably with 
those of Southern Arabia, the W, coast of India, 
and Ethiopia. The ships are said to have visited, 
Ophir; and a great deal of erudition has been 
expended in attempting to determine the exact 
ituation of that emporium of the country. But 
most historians agree with Heeren, that it was 
not the name of any particular place, but that 
it was a sort of general designation given to the 
coasts of Arabia, India, and Africa, bordering on 
the Indian Ocean ; somewhat in the same way as 
the terms East and West Indies are now used, 
(See the chapter on the Navigation of the Com- 
merce of the Pheenicians, in the translation of 
Heceren’s work.) 

The distauce of the Red Sea from Tyre being 
very considerable, the conveyance of goods from 
the one to the other by land must have been 
tedious and expensive. ‘To lessen this incon- 
venience, the ‘Tyrians, shortly after they got 

ossession of Elath and Eziongeber, seized upon 

Rhinoculura, the port in the Mediterranean nearest 

to the Red Sea, The products of Arabia, India, 
&e., being carried thither by the most compendious 
Toute, were then put on board ships, and conveyed. 
by a brief and casy voyage to Tyre, }xcept 
the transit by Egypt, this was the ‘shortest and 
most direct, and for that reason, no doubt, the 
cheapest, channel by which the commerce between 
Southern Asia and Europe could then ve con- 
ducted. But it is not believed that the Pha- 
nicians possessed any permanent. footing on the 
Red Sea after the death of Solomon. The want 
of it does not, however, seem to have sensibly 
affected their trade ; and Tyre continued, till the 
foundation of Alexandria, to be the grand em- 
porium for Eastern products, with which it was 
supplied by caravans from Arabia, the bottom of 
the Persian Gulf, and from Babylon, by way of 
Palmyra. 

The commerce of the Phoenicians with the 
countries bordering on the Mediterranean was 
still more extensive and valuable. At an early 
period they established settlements in Cyprus and 
Khodes, The former was a very valuable acquisi- 
tion, from its proximity, the number of its ports, 
its fertility, and the variety of its vegetable aud 
mineral productions, Having passed successively 
into Greece, Italy, and Sardinia, they proceeded 
to explore the southern shores of France and 
Spain, and the northern shores of Africa. They 
afterwards adventured upon the Atlantic, and 
were the first people whose flag was displayed * 
beyond the Pillars of Hercules, 

‘Of the colonics of Tyre, Gades, now Cadiz, was 
one of the most ancient and important. It is 
supposed by M. de St. Croix to have originally . 
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been distinguished by the name of Tartessus or 
Tarshish, mentioned in the sacred writings. (De 
YEtat et du Sort des Anciennes Colonies, p. 14.) 
Heeren, on the other hand, contends, as in the case 
of Ophir, that by Tarshish is to be understood the 
whole southern part of Spain, which was early 
occupied and settled by Phoenician colonists, 
(See also Huet, Commerce des Anciens, cap. 8.) 
At all events, however, it is certain that Cadiz 
early became the centre of a commerce that ex- 
tended all along the coasts of Europe as far as 
Britain, and perhaps the Baltic, There can be no 
doubt that by the Cassiterides; or Tin Islands, 
visited by the Phonicians, ig to be understood the 
Scilly Islands and Cornwall. The navigation of 
the Phcenicians, probably, wlso extended a con- 
siderable way along the western coast of Africa; 
of this, however, no details have reached us. 

But of all the colonies founded by Tyre, Car- 
thage has been by far the most celebrated. It 
was at first only a simple factory, but was 
materially increased by the arrival of a large body 
of colonists, forced by dissensions at home to leave 
their native land, about 883 years Bc. (' 
Croix, p. 20.) Imbued with the enterprising 
mercantile spirit of their ancestors, the Cartha- 
ginians rose in no very long period tu the highest 
eminence as a naval and commercial state. The 
settlements founded by the Phanicians in Africa, 
Spain, Sicily, &e., gradually fell into their hands; 
and, after the destruction of Tyre by Alexander, 
Carthage engrossed a large share of the commerce 
of which it had previously been the centre, The 
history, commerce, and institutions of Carthage, 
and the misfortunes by which she was over- 
whelmed, have, however, been already noticed in 
this work (see CartnaGe); and we shall only, 
therefore, observe, that commerce, instead of being, 
as some shallow theorists have imagined, the 
cause of her decline, was the real source of her 
power and greatness; the mcans by which she 
‘was enabled to wage a lengthened, denbtful, and 
desperate contest with Kome herself for the em- 
pire of the world. : 

The commerce and navigation of Tyre probably 
attained their maximum from 650 to 540 years 
3.0, At that period the Tyrians were the factor 
ant merchants of the civilised world, and they 
enjoyed an undisputed pre-eminence in maritime 
affairs, ‘The prophet Ezckiel (chap. xxvii.) has 
described in magnificent terms the glory of ‘Tyre, 
and has enumerated several of the most valuable 
productions found in her markets, and the coun- 
tries whence they were brought, The fir trees of 
Senir (Hermon), the cedars of Lebanon, the oaks 
of Bashan (the country te the E, of Galilee), the 
ivory of the Indies, the fine linen of Egypt, and 
the purple and hyacinth of the isles of Elishah 
(Peloponnesus), aze specified among the articles 
used for her ships. The inhabitants of Sidon, 
Arvad (Aradus), and Gebel (SyDblos) served her as 
mariners and carpenters, Gold, silver, lead, tin, 
fron, and vessels of brass; slaves, horses, mules, 
sheep, and goats; pearls, precious stones, and 
coral; wheat, balm, honey, oil, spices, and gums; 
wine, wool, and silk; are mentioned as being 
brought into the port of ‘Tyre by sea, or to its 
markets by land, from Syria, Arabia, Damascus, 
Greece, Tarshish, and other places, the exact site 
of which it is difficult to determine, There is, in 
Dr. Vincent's Commerce and Navigation of the 
‘Ancients im the Indian Ocean (vol. ii, pp. 624— 
652), an claborate and (like the other parts of that 
work) prolix commentary on this chapter of 
Ezekiel, in which most of the names of the things 
and places mentioned are satisfactorily explained. 
(See also Hecren on the Phenicians, eap. iv.) 
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Such, according to the inspired writer, was 
Tyre, the ‘ Queen of the waters,’ before she was 
besieged by Nebuchadnezzar. But, as has beeu 
already remarked, the result of that siege did not. 
affect her trade, which was as successfully and 
advantageously carried on from the new city as 
from the old. Inasmuch, however, as Carthage 
soon after began to rival her as a maritime and 
mercantile state, this may, perhaps, be considered- 
as the wera of her greatest celebrity. It would 
not be easy to overrate the beneficial influence of - 
that extensive commerce from which the Pheni- 
cians derived such immense wealth, It inspired 
the people with whom they traded with new 
wants and desires, at the same time that it gave 
them the means of gratifying them, It every-. 
where gave fresh life to industry, and a new and 
powerful stimulus to invention, The rude, un-*- 
civilised inhabs. of Greece, Spain, and Northern‘ 
Aftica, acquired some knowledge of the arts and 
sciences practised by the Pheenicians; and the 
advantages of which they were found to be pro- 
ductive secured their gradual though slow ad- 
yancement. 

Nor were the Phonicians celebrated only for 
their wealth, and the extent of their commerce’ 
and navigation, Their fame, and their right to 
be classed amongst those who have conferred the 
greatest benefits on mankind, rest on a still more 
unassailable-foundation. Antiquity is unanimous 
in ascribing to them the invention and practice of 
all those arts, sciences, and contrivances that faci- 
‘Titate the prosecution of commercial undertakings, 
They are held to be the inventors of arithmetic, . 
weights and measures, of money, of the art of” 
keeping accounts, and, in short, of everything that 
belongs to the business of a counting-house. ‘The; 
were, also, famous for the invention of ship-build~ 
ing and navigation; for the discovery of glass; 
for their manufactures of fine linen and tapestry ; 
for their skill in architecture, and in the art of 
working metals andivory ; and, still more, for the 
incomparable splendour and beauty of their purple 
dye. (See the learned work of the President de 
Goguet, Sur V'Origine des Lotx, Eng. trans,, 
yol, i. p. 296, and vol. ii, pp. 95-100; see also 
the chapter of Heeren on the Manufactures and 
Land Commerce of the Phoenicians.) 

But the invention and dissemination of these 
highly uscful arts form but a part of what the 
people of Europe owe to the Phoenicians, It is 
not possible to say in what degree the religion of 
the Greeks was borrowed from theirs; but that it 
was, to a pretty large extent, seems abundantly 
certain, Hercules, under the name of Melcarthus, 
was the tutelar deity of Tyre; and his expedi- 
tions along the shores of the Mediterranean, and 
tothe straits connecting it with the ocean, seem 
to be mercly a ‘poetical representation of the pro- 
gress of the Phoenician navigators, who introduced 
arts and civilisation, and established the worship 
of Hercules, wherever they went. The temple 
erected in honour of the god at Gades was long 
regarded with peculiar vencration, 

The Greeks were, however, indebted to the 
Phoenicians, not merely for the rudiments of 
civilisation, but for the great instrument of its 
future’ progress—the gift of letters, No fact in 
ancient history is better established than that a 
knowledge of alphabetic writing was first carried 
to Greece by Phoenician adventurers; and it may 
be safely affirmed, that this was the greatest boon 
any people ever received at the hands of another. 

Before quitting this subject, we may bricfly 
advert to the statement of Herodotus with respect. 
to the circumnavigation of Africa by Phenician 
sailors, The venerable father of history mentions, 
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that a fleet fitted out by Necho, king of Egypt, 
but manned and commanded by Pheenicians, took 
its departure from a port in the Red Sea, at an 
epoch which is believed to correspond with the 
year. 604 before the Christian era, and that, keep- 
ing always to the right, they doubled the southern 
promontory of Africa; and returned, aftcr a 
voyage of 8 years, to Egypt, by the Pillars of 
Hereules, (Herod, lib, iv, § 42.) Heredotns 
further mentions, that they related that, in sailing 
round Africa, they had the sun on their right 
hand, or to the north—a cireamstance which he 
fraukly acknowledges seemed incredible to him, 
but which, as everyone is now aware, must have 
been the case if the voyage were actually per- 
formed. 

Many learned and able writers, and particularly 
Gosselin (Recherches sur la Geographic System- 
atique et Positive des Ancicns, tame i pp. 204- 
217), have treated this account as fabulous, But 
the objections of Gosselin lave been su 
answered in an elaborate note by 
(Heredote, tome iii, pp. 458-464, ed, £802); and 
Major Rennell has sulliciently demi 
practicability of the voy (Geogtaphy of 
Herodotus, p, 682.) Without entering upon this 
discussion, it may be observed, that not one of those 
who question the authenticity of the pulte 
given by Herodotus presume ‘to doubt that the 
Vhenicians braved the boisterous seas on the 
coast of Spain, Gaul, and Britain; aud that they 
had, partially at least, explored the Indian Ocean, 
But the ships and seamen that did this much 
might undoubtedly, under favourable cireum- 
stances, double the Cape of Good Hope. The rela- 
tion of Herodotus has, besides, such an appearance 
of good faith, and the circumstance, which he 
doubts, of the navigators having the sun on the 
right, affords so strony a confirmation of its truth, 
that there really seems no reasonable ground for 
doubting that the Pheenicians preceded, by 2,000 
years, Vasco de Gama in his pentlous enterprise, 

TYROL and VORARLBERG (an, Rhatia, with 
part of Noricum), a prov. of the Austrian empire, 
principally between the 46th and 48th d 
X Jat, and the 10th and 13th of E, lon; 
E. the archd. of Austria and Carinth 3S. the 
Lombardo-Venetian kingdom; W. Switzerland 
and the princip, of Liechtenstein; and N. Ba- 
varia. Length, E. to W., about 120 m.; average 
breadth somewhat less than 100 m. Area, 509 
Austrian, or about 11,000 sq.m, Pop, @&16 in 
1857, This country may be regarded as an ex- 
tension af Switzerland towards the E. It is tra- 
versed in its whole extent by the main ridge of 
the Alps, which has here some of its loftiest sum- 
mits, including, among others, Mount Orteler, 
12,823 ft., and the Gross Gluckner 12,567 ft. above 
the level of the sea. This grand chain separates 
the waters that flow N. to the Rhine and the 
Upper Danube from those:that flow $, to the Po 
and the Adriatic, and the Lower Danube, But, 
exclusive of this gigantic chain, an inferior chain, 
from 50 to 60 m.S. of the latter, divides the 
country into three portions: the Valley of the 
Inn, to the N. of the High Alps; that of the 
Drave, between the High Alps and the inferior 
chain; and the country to the S. of the latter 
drained by the Adige, Piave, and other rivers 
flowing into the Adriatic. The Vorarlberg, NW. 
from the ‘I'yrol, ferms part of the basin of the 
Rhine, being drained by the Il] and Bregenz, and 
bounded on the NW. by the Lake of Constance, 
‘There are many small lakes in the country, but 
none of any consequence; the Achensee, in the 
8. is the principal, ‘The climate is various, 
To the N. of the High Alps, and in the inter 
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mediate district, or valley of the Drave, it is very 
severe. Some very extensive mountain tracts are 
covered with immense glaciers and the accumu- 
lated snows of age ‘The mediam temperature of 
the year at Innsbruck is about 50°; at Botzen, or 
Bolzano, 57° Fahr. But the narrow valleys in 
the S., which unite with the plain of Lombardy, 
are very hot in summer; and frequently, indeed, 
experience the siroceu. In general, the spring 
aud summer are wet, and autumn is the most 
agreeable season, 

‘The central chain of the Alps is composed 
chietly of granite, flanked on cither side with a 
zone of slate, everlapped by limestone: the ac- 
companying ranges on both the N. and 8. sides 
are mostly calearcous, « Estimating the total ex- 
tent of land in the prov. at about. 7,000,000 acres, 
it has been distributed as follows: viz. cultivated 
or arable land, 536,520 acres ards, 78,636 
do. ; meadows and gardens, 615, ; commons, 
9 3 do,; and forests, 196 do, making in 
































all 4,920,873 acres; leaving, consequentiy, above 
2,000,000 acres of land occupied by inaccessible 





mountains, glaciers, and snow-tracts, The pro- 
ducts and husbandry in the S. are much the same 
asin the N, parts of Lombardy, In other parts 
of the Tyrol, maize, wheat, and pulse are grown 
in the bottoms, and seanty crops of buckwheat, 
rye, and oats on the mountain sides; but the pro-, 
duce of corn is insuflicient for the consumption. 
The Tyrol is in fact, like the greater part_ of 
Switzerland, a pastoral country, the ebief wealth 
of its inhabs, consisting in their cattle and other 
live stock. The cattle are kept in the valleys 
throughout the winter, but are in spring driven to 
the uplands, proceeding higher and higher as the 
lower meadows become exhausted and the upper 
divested of snow, and returning again in Sep- 
tember, The meadows yielding the thickest grass 
are set aside for a hay crop. The hay, when cut, 
is carefully dried under cover, and stored up in 
sheds; but it is quite insufficient for the winter 
supply of the cattle, many of which have to be 
fed on maize stalks and ash Ieaves. In the circle 
of Royercdo, and other parts of the country ad- 
joining Italy, a good many silk-worms are reared zy 
and the annual average produce of silk is esti- 
mated at 3,200 centuers, ‘The rearing of canary- 
Lirds, though apparently au insignificant branch 
of industry, is extensively carried on at Imst, and 
other places in the valley of the Inn; and the 
Tyrol supplies most parts of Europe with these 
songsters. Among the wild animals are wolves, 
wild boars, and bears: the clefts of the rocks, 
afford shelter to the marmots; and the chamois 
finds refuge on the highest summits, or in places 
secure from the approach of the hunter. 

‘The precious metals and copper are met with, 
but they are of little importance, Iron and salt 
are abundant in certain districts, and though 
inining industry is in a rather backward state, 
are produced in considerable quantities. Silk is 
manufactured in the 8, ; next to which, iron wire, 
plates, nails, and other kinds of hardware are the 
principal products. Leather, linen fabrics, wooden 
articles (some of which are executed with great 
skill, and display much ingenuity), glass, paper, 
toys, and some cotton goods, are produced, But 
the principal exports are cattle, cheese, silk, iron, 
salt, wine, timber, tobacco, and other raw produce, 
in return for corn and most sorts ef manufactured 
goods, The inhabs, are exceedingly industrious, 
ingenious, and inventive; but the poverty of the 
country obliges them, notwithstanding, to migrate 
in great numbers; and several thousands annually 
leave their homes for Swabia, Bavaria, Italy, and 
more distant countries, where they exercise various 
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fanetions, and continue for a longer or shorter 
, time till, by dint of cconomy, they have saved 
what they suppose will maintain them at home, 
when they immediately return. - A considerable 
transit trade is carried on across the Tyrolese 
Alps, between Italy and the S. parts of Germany. 
The principal route for this trade formerly was 
the old read over the Brenner pass, between Inns- 
bruck and Brixen, and thence to Bolzano and 
Roveredo ; but in recent years this route has been 
superseded, by the railway from Innsbruck to 
Royeredo. At its highest point the railway at- 
tains to an elevation of 4,634 ft. 
tremity of the Tyrol is the famons military Toad 
over Monte Stelvio, rising to the height of 8,960 


ft. above the sea, being the highest clevation of 


any carriage road in Enrope. 

The Tyrol is divided into seven 
chief towns being Botzen, Schwartz, 
nee, ‘Trent, Roveredo, 
which is a court of justice, 
sions of the Austrian empire, the ‘Tyrol hi 
provincial diet, competent to make ‘local 
Innsbruck is the general cap. and the 
highest judicial tribunal, The pop. 
wholly R. Catholic, under the super 
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mst, Bru- 
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of ten bishops subordinate to the archbishop of| gannon and Stewartston, but the coal is inf 


Salzburg. 

The character of the Tyrolese is said to contrast 
favourably with that of the Swiss, In the N. or 
German portion of the country they are neither 
so caleulating nor mercenary as the latter; and 
in the S. they approach the Italian standard in 
their manners and disposition as well as their 
Janguage. Though quite as attached to personal 
and national liberty as the Swiss, the Tyrolese 
have always been steadfust adherenis of Austria; 
and, next to the archduchy, the Tyrol may be 
depended upon as the prov. most likely to remain 


g 








firmly attached to the IIouse of Hapsburg in the 


event of any future dismemberment of the empire. 
But the Austrians draw little or no disposable 
military force from the Tyrol. Its inhabs, form 
an irregular militia, and act with the greatest 
vigour and alacrity in the defence of their 
country ; but their natural repugnance to a disci- 
plined’ military life is so great, that all attempts 
to extend the conscription to this prov. have 
proved more or less unsuccessful. Of late, indeed, a 


part of the regiment of Jégers, raised in the Tyrol | 


for its own defence, has been removed into 
another prov.; but this measure appears togbexe 
produced much dissatisfaction, 

‘The dress of the peasantry is peculiar, The 
principal finery 
ornamented with ribands and nosegays: the dress 
of the women consists of a thick and short gown, 
stockings with cross stripes, and a cap tapering in 
the shape of a sugar-loaf, Music and dancing, 
title-shooting and athletic exercises, are the 





favourite amusements of the Tyrolese; in all; 


which they excel. 

From the fall of the Roman empire, this region 
eeased to be permanently united under one head 
till 1288: not long after which period it passed 
by inheritance to the dukes of Austria, to whose 
descendants it has ever since belonged, with the 
exception of the period from 1806 to 1814, From 
1806 to 1899 it belonged to Bavaria, The go- 
vernment of the Bavarians was, however, very 
disturbed; and the ‘T'yrolese under Hofer main- 
tained a doubtful contest with them and the 
French till 1861; when Hofer, having been taken 

. and shot at Mantua, the Tyrol was governed 


At the W. ex- | 


in each of 








'y of the men consists of a straw hat | 


‘YYSDRUS 

by the French til 1814, when it reverted. to 
Austria, oe 

TYRONE, an. inland co, of Jreland, prov. 
; Ulster, having N, Londonderry, E. Longh Neagh 
and Armagh, S,,Monaghan and Fermanagh, and 
W. Donegal. It contains 754,395 acres, of which 
| 171,314 are unimproved mountain and bog, and 
, 27,261 water, being a fraction of Lough & feagh, 
| Surface i many places, especially on the N, and 
| W., rough and’ mountainous; but there is, not- 
lwithstanding, a large extent of fertile land.’ 
Property mostly in very large estates, Farms 
of various sizes; those in the mountainous dis- 
tricts large, and seldom much subdivided. ‘Tillage 
farms small, and generatly held wmder partnership 
leases; and it is almost needless to add that, 
wherever this is the case, agriculture is execrable, 
A great deal of work is done by the spade; and, 
where ploughs are used, they are sometimes drawn 
by horses, bullocks, and milch cows, all yoked 
together. Potatoes and oats the principal crops. 
tle and sheep very inferior, Habitations of 
bulk of the people extremely meau = they live 
principally on oatmeal and potatoes, rarely tasting, 
butcher's’ meat, Linen manufacture generally 
ffused, A coal mine is wrought between Dun- 
forior, 
There is a good pottery near Dungannon, ‘This 
is one of the counties in which ilicit distiNation 
was most prevalent. Principal rivers, Blackwater, 
Foyle, Ballinderry, with several others of inferior 
limportance, Tyrone contains 4 baronies and 35 
arishes; and returns 8 mems, to the H. of C., 

‘ing 2 for the co. and 1 for the bor. of Dun- 
gannon, Registered electors for the co., 8,421 in 
1865, At the census of 1861 the co. had 44,577 in- 
hab, houses, 46,722 families, and 238,500 inhabs. ; 
while, in 1541, ‘Pyrone had 54,919 inhab, houses, 

7 familics, and 812,956 inhabs, 
TYSDRUS, or ‘TYSDRA, an ancient and con- 
siderable, but now ruined, city of N. Africa, reg. 
of ‘Tunis, at present represented by the inconside 
able village of El Jemme, 110 m. S$. by E, Tunis, 
and 30m, W. by S. the port of Mehadiab, or 
Africa, ‘The walls of the ancient town may still 
be distinctly traced, and it comprises, besides the 
foundations of temples and other buildings, the 
mutilated fragments of columns and statues. But 
the distinguishing feature of the place, and that 
which gives it all its present interest, is its sxperb 
; amphitheatre. ‘This noble ruin, the exterior of 
| which is in a high state of preservation, is of vast 

ize and magnificence, being 429 ft. in length by 
BS ft. in breadth, and 96 ft. in height, so that it 
is inferior only, in respect of ‘magnitude, to the 
Colosseum and the amphitheatre of Verona, It 
consisted originally of 64 arches, and 4 rows of 
columns of the Composite order, placed above each 
other. At each extremity was a grand entrance; 
but one of these, with an arch on either side, was 
destroyed, about a century ago, by one of the beys 
of Tunis, to prevent the Tuin being occupied as a 
fortress by his rebellious subjects, ‘The arena is 
nearly circular. ‘There are no inscriptions by 
which we may learn the date or founders of this 
magnificent .structure; but Dr. Shaw (Fravels, 
p.117) supposes, from its similarity to other struc- 
tures of the same period, that it is of the age of 
the Antonines; and as the elder Gordian was pro- 
claimed emperor in Tysdrus, he concludes that he 
may, probably out of gratitude to the citizens, 
haye presented them with this grand structure for 
the celebration of these barbarous sports then so 
much in fashion, 
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TDINE, a town of Northern Italy, cap. deleg. | Ulm was formerly strongly fortified, and a military 
Udine or Friuli, on the Roja, GO m, NE, Venice. | post of importance, 

on the railway from Venice te Trieste, Pop.! In 1805, Ulnrwas the theatre of some important 
24,201 in 1847, The town is fortified and well. military events. Aust liaving declared war 
Iuilt, but, from its situation in a wide and level. against France, pushed forward a strong army inte 
plain, its external appearance has nothing striking. Bavaria, under General Mack. who established his 
Its streets ave lined with areades; and in the great: head-quarters ar Cla. But Napoleon having 
square is a fie monument im commemoration . succecded, by a series af masterly manauvres, in 
of the treaty of Campo Bormio (which village is‘ cutting off Mack's eommumications with Austria, 
in the immediate neighbourhout). 1’ pal: the latter was cooped up in the city with all that 
bniidings, the cathedral, with seme handsome. portion of lis army, amounting to ahout 26,000 
unrble columns and bas reliefs, two par.churches, men, that had not already fallen into the hands 
the chief guard Louse, surmounted by a tower and of the French, Considering the strength of the 
two iron figures to strike the hours, the town-hall, | place, and the numbers of the garrison, a vigorous 
Dishop’s palace, ane a goud opera-house, ‘The old night have been anticipated: but, in 
castle, on elevated ground in the middle of th vapitulated on the 17th of Qc. 
town, is now a prison, “The French, during thei and delivered up the town, and his army as 
oecupation, constructed several public w: prisoners of war, without firing a shot. 


































































otherwise embellished the town, ULSTER. one of the provinces into which 
seat of the provincial assembly Irland is divided, amd the most northerly, con 
smd has a lyceum, 2 prising the cos, of Donel, Londonderry, Antrim, 
episcopal seminary and Jibrar ‘Tyrone, Fermanagh, Monaghan, Armagh, Down, 





eutture, several hospitals, and asylnms, aad Cavan 
habs, are prineipally en. Lin the silk trade.( ULVERSTONE, a market tows and par. of 
but they also manufacture Jinen fabries, leather, ! Kughimd, lund. Lonsdale, eo. Lineaster, about: 
paper, anu liqueurs, 21m, from the W, side of the embouchure of the 
ST, NORTH AND SOUTH. See Hr- Leven in Morceambe Bay, on a tract apparently 
BRIDES, abandoned by the sea, Wom, NW. Laneasten 
ULEABORG, a town and sea-port of Finland, , Area of par. 29.100 acres. Pop, of par, L464, 
p. Hin, or distri¢t of its own name, on a penine : and of town, 6.630 in 1861, Of late years the town 
1, aut the mouth of the Ulea in the Gadf of Both- has greatly improved: it has now a near theatre, 
nia, 68m. SSE. Tornea, Pop. 7,018 in 1858, ‘The ' two subscription libraries, news and assembly 
town is regularly built, and is, after Abo, the prin- ‘rooms; and, besides the par. church, several other 
cipal commercial town of the prov. Its clirehes, “The par. church is a handsome modern 
is however, in great part, choked up w structure, in the style that prevailed in the time 
The chief exports are pitch, tar, fish, and of Hemy VII. with a good altar-piece of the 
butter, Tt was founded in 16 nd 1 Descent from the Cross, and an E, window of 
quently suffered from tire, by which it was nearly stained gls There are also mecting-houses for 
destroyed on May 25, 18 ‘ Disseuters, and some public schools of a miner 

ULM, a frontier town of Wiirtemberg, cap. circ. i kind. In 1794 a eanal was cut from the river 
Danube, on the Danube, where it begins to be | Leven, by which vessels of 100 tons reach a large 
navigable, 45m. SE. Stuttgard, amd im, W. hy j basin, and load or unload close to the town, Phe 
N. Augsburg, on th jlway from Stuttgard to‘ inbabs, principally manufacture cotton goods and 
Augsburg. Pop, in 1861, ‘Lhe town has hats, and are oeenpied in conveying cuast- 
an antiquated appearance, and, thoagh it has sume © copper wid iron orc. Himestone. corn, and 
traflic, it is dull. The cathedral, a fine Gothi 4 the latter being exported in large quan- 
Inilding, has an unfinished tower, 337 Germ, ft. Ulverstone belongs to the port of Lan- 
height. The body of the building is 4i6 ft. in It ix the seat of petty sessions for the 
Jength, 166 ft. in breadth, the nave being 1 it.) hundred. and of a county court, 
in height, so that it is larger than y other D STATES (THE), a federal republic 
chore in Germany, except the eathedrat of of N, America, and the leading state on the Ame- 
Cologne. This editice was erected, between 1377 vu continent, ranking immediately alter the 
nil 1494, at the sole expense of the citizens of j great powers of Enrope. The U.S aim the 
Ulm, Tt has some beautiful stained glass and | soyereiguty overa vast portion of the N. Amerie: 
carved work, and a tablet commemorating a show- | continent. stretching fram the Atlantic on the E. 
man’s feat of the, Eraperor Maximilian, in 1492, | to the Pacific on the W.. between the British ter. 
who is said to have stood on the parapet of the ; rilories on the N, and these of Mexieo on the 8. 
tower, on one foot, balancing: a couch-wheel with ‘and inchided within the 26th and 49th dees, af 
the other, Several other buildings are worthy of N, lat, and the #4th and 124th of W, litg.. com- 
notice, as the town-hall, government and eustom prising in all an area of above 3.10000 sq. miles, 
houses, corn-hall, and arsenal, Ulm has a gym-; But large portions of thi 
nasium, a large and richly endowed hospital, a! yet heen divided into states, and se © oxploreds 
female orphan asylum, zuid the house of correction | though fron: the wonderful increase of poatlation, 
for the circle. “Tobacco pipe-bowls, linen fabrics, | and the rapid extension of civilisation, it is all but 
leather, paper, and vinegar are made by the in-' certain that, in no very lengthened perind, the 
habs. many of whom alsu engage in horticulture, j entire conntry from the Adantie to the Pacific 
boat-building, the transit of gods, and the rearing | will be distributed info states, and oceupied by a 
of snails for export to Bavaria and Austria, Large ; people of whom it would be difiaull to exaggerate 
quantities of Rhenish, Swiss, and otler wines are | the intelligence and the enterprise, ; 
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brought thither to be shipped dewn the Danube, | Physical Geography.—The entire territory be- 
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longing to the U. States is divided into four 
great tegions: Ist, the Atlantic slope; 2nd, the 
vast basin of the Mississippi and Missouri; 3rd, 
tlie country between the Rocky Mountains and 
the Sierra Nevada ; and, 4th, the Pacitic slope. 
These divisions are formed by three mountain 
ranges—the Appalachian chain towards the E., 
the Rocky Mountains in the centre, and the 
Sierra Nevada on the W. The Appalachian or 
Alleghany chain is more remarkable for length 
than height; it extends from the state of Mis- 
sissippi, NE. through the states of Alabama, 
Georgia, Tennessee, N. Carolina, V Penn- 
sylvania, New York, and Vermont, for about 
1,200 m., at a variable distance’of from 70 to 
300 m. feom the Atlantic, and consists of several 
parallel ranges.of au average aggregate breadth of 
about 100m, The mean height of the Alleghanies 
is not more than from 2.000 to 8000 ft, about 
half of which consists of the clevation of the 
mountains above the adjacent pl: 

of the clevation of the latter al 
White Mountains, in New H. 
Jong to thas chain, reach a hei: 
The Black Mountain, in N. Carolina, is 
rise 6,476 ft. above the sea; and other summits | 
reach 6,000 ft, and upwards. The Rocky Mow1- 
tains are a prolongation of the great Mexican 
Cordillera, Their average height may be about | 
$,400 ft. above the ocean, but some of their sum- 
mits attain to from £2,000 to nearly 15,000 ft. 
About 10 or 12 deg. W. from the Rocky Moun- 
tains is the great coast chain of the Sierra| 
Nevada, or Snowy Mountains, which extends, 
under different names and with different alti- 
tudes, from the peninsnla of California to Russian 
America, It is of still greater clevation than the 
Rocky Mountains ; some of its pases (within the 
U, States) being about 9,000 ft, and some of its 
summits 15,500 ft. above the level of the sea. ‘The | 
region between these two vast mountain ranges 
comprises the eastern and most extensive and 
sterile portion of Oregon ; the great inland basin 
of Upper California, clevated from 4,000 to 5,000 ft, 
above the DPacific, and mostly a desert; and the 
country drained by the great river, the Colorado, 
and its affiuents, “W. of the Sierra Nevada is the 
Pacific slope. 

‘The country extending from the Atlantic nearly 
to the KF. bank of the Mississippi was, in its native 
slate, almost covered by a continuous forest ; and 
the greater part of it,still remains in the same 
primitive coudition, The portion of the basin of 
the, Mississippi and Missouri, on their right bank, 
is by far the most extensive. It comprises, Ist, a 
tract of low, flat, alluvial, and well-wooded land, 
lying along the rivers, and stretching inwards 
from 100 m. to 200 m. or more; and, 2nd, the 
prairie and wild region, extending from that last 
mentioned by a pretty equal ascent, to the Rocky 
Mountains, ‘The prairies are of immense extent; 
but they are uot, as is commonly supposed, level. 
"Their surface, on the contrary, is rolling or billowy, 
sometimes swelling into very considerable heights, 
They are covered with long rank grass, being 
interspersed in Texas and the S. States with 
clumps of magnolia, tulip, and cotton trees, and 
in the N. States with oak and black walnut. The 

. prairies gradually diminish in beauty and verdure 
as they stretch towards the W., and become more 
clevated, till at length they imperceptibly unite 
with and lose themselves in a desert zone or belt 
skirting the foot of the Rocky Mountains. Inthe 
§S. this desert belt is not les 
600 m, in width, but it diminishes in breadth in 
the moré northerly latitudes. It is, in most re- 
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tral Asia, This sterility is also, as already stated, 
characteristic of a large portion of the extensive 
territory between the Rocky Mountains and the 

The Pacific stope, comprising the 
. of the Sierra Nevada, includes mari- 
time California, so famous for its minerals, and the 
best and most fertile portion of the Oregon terri- 
tory. Like the Atlantic coast it is, for the most. 
part, heavily timbered. (Darby's U. States, p. 
358; Llumbolit’s Views of Nature.) 

Rivers.—The rivers of the U. States are of pro- 
digious magnitude and importance. Of those 
towing S. and E, the principal are the Mississipra 
and Missouri, which, with their tributaries, the 
Ohio, Arkansas, and Red River, give to the 
interior of the United States an extent of inland 
navigation, and a facility of comraunication, un- 
equalled, perhaps, and certainly not surpassed, in 
other continent. ‘Thi ama and Appula~ 

i ippi, into the Gulf of 
Mexico ; the Alatamaha, Savannah, Roanok 
omae, Susytiehannah, Delaware, Hudson, Con- 
necticut, and Penobscot into the Atlantic; and 
the Oswego, Cuyahoga, and Maumee into the 
great lakes of the St, Lawrence basin. Of the 
Tivers which have their sources W. of the ridge of 
the Rocky Mountains, and their embouchure in 
the Pacitic, or in some of its arms, the principal 
are the Columbia, which falls into the Pacitie; 
the San Joaquin and Sacramento, which fall into 
the great bay of San Francisco; and the Colo- 
tado, which, with its tributaries, after draining 
a vast extent of country, falls into the Gulf of 
California, 

Next to the great Lakes Superror and Mrem- 
GAN, in the basin of the St. Lawrence, noticed in 
separate articles, the largest lake within the limits 
of the U, States is the Great-Salt Lake, in MH. 
California, in the territory of Utah, in about 41° 
N. lat. and 113 W. long. Lake Champlain, be- 
tween New York and Vermont, is also of consider- 
able dimensions. Numerous small lakes occur in 
N. York, Maine, and especially in Wisconsin and 
the Minesota territory, 

The coast of the Atlantic is indented by many 
noble bays, as those of Passamiaquoddy, Massa- 
chusetts, Delaware, and Chesapeake; and several 
extensive and sheltered inlets are formed by the 
islands off the coast, the principal of which are 
Long Island Sound, near New York, and Albe- 
marle and Pamlico Sounds, in NX. Carolina, The 
coast of the Gulf of Mexico has, also, many valu- 
able inlets aud back waters; and there are sume, 
though fewer, on the shores of the great lakes. 
‘The great bay of San Francisco, in Catifornia, on 
the Pacific, is one of the finest basins anywhere to 
be met with, Altogether, the United States are 
furnished with some of the best harbours in the 
world, 

Climate—In a country extending through 24 
degrees of lat., and nearly 60 of long,, the,climate 
must, of necessity, vary considerably, In the N., 
along the British frontier, the winter is very 
severe: during this season the snow is sufficiently 
abundant in the N, ingland states to admit the 
use of sledges, and the ice on the rivers strong 
enough to bear the passage of horses and waggons. 
In summer, on the contrary, the heat is proportion- 
ally oppressive, As far south as New York, Penn- 
syivania, and New Jersey, the thermometer falls “ 
in winter below zero ; rising, in summer, to nearly 
100° Fahr. The climate of the Atlantic coast, 
between the 4ist and 45th degrees of lat,, is colder 
in winter, and warmer in summer, by nearly 10 
degrees, than the parts of Europe under the same 
parallels; and even at New Orleans, where the 
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without frost. Snow, however, rarely falls further 
S. than lat. 30°, nor is it often seen S. of the Po- 
tomac river, except on mountains, The mean 
annual temp. of Albany is about 49° Fabr.; of 
Philadelphia, 51°; of New York and Cincinnati, 
nearly 54°; of Natchez, 65°; and of Cantonment. 
Brooke, in Florida, 72°. The prevalent winds 
are from the NW., SW,, and SE, The first is by 
far the driest. and coldest, and predominates in 
winter, ‘The second prevails throughout the basin 
of the © \pi for most part of the year, except 
during about 2 months of the winter season, The 
NE, wind brings moistute, particularly in the N, 
part of the Union. The rains are much heavier 
than in most: parts of Europe, resembling rather 
the torrents of tropical countries, The mean 
annual fall of rain im the United States (E. of 
Mississippi) is about 874 inches; that of NW. 
Europe amounted to 31°32 inches; but evapora 
tion is quicker, and there are more dry day: 
the year in the United States than in Great 
Britain, 

‘The temperature in the country along the Pacific 
is a good deal higher than along the corresponding 
latitudes on the KE. coast, ‘I'he year is divided 
into two seasons; the wet, extending from April 
to November, and the dry, In the former, the 
rains, though not by any means continuous, are 
frequent and heavy, In the 8. parts of the coast 
the dry season commences sooner and continues 
Jonger than in those more to the N, 

Vegetable Products.—The forests of the E. 
section of this great territory comprise 140 dif 
ferent kinds of trees, of which 80 are said to attain 
the height of 60 ft. and upwards, Among them 
are numerous species of oak, ash and pine, the 
hickory and tulip tree, American cypress, and 
Dlane, several magnolias, and walnuts. In re- 
spect of its vegetable products, the country, E, 
the Rocky Mountains, may be divided into the 
following regions 


























Regions | Products 





Northern : 
IN. of lat. 44° 





[Birch, Amoriean elm, red and 
white pine, numerous willows, 
sugar, and other maples ; many! 
herbaceous plants convnon to N, 
Enrope and Siberia: few climb-| 
ing or pecnliar aquatic plants. 





Middle: 
from lat. 44° to 3: 





Numerous oaks, hickory, and asl 

trees, W. plane, white cedar. 
fewer willows, sassafras, witch 
hazel, red mapte, yellow birch, 
more climbing and herbaceous 
plants, and many fine fowering]| 
aquatics. 
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Southern : 
frum liv. 35° to 27° 





Many of the foregoing, deciduous! 

ypress, Carolina poplar, Mag-| 
uolia. grandiflora, live’ oak, 
swamp hickory ;) very many 
climbing, herbaceous, and aqna- 
tic plants. S. of tat. 272 uh 
character of N. Americn merges 
in that of tropical veyctation. j 


























Apples, pears, cherries, and plums flourish in 
the N.j pomegranates, melons, figs, grapes, olives, 
almonds, and oranges, in the S, sectiou, Alaize is 
grown from Maine to jana, and wheat 
throughout the Union ; tobacco as far N. as about 
Tat. 40, aud in the W. States Sof Ohio. Cotton 
is not much raised N, of 379, thongh it grows 























to 89°, Rice is cultivated in Carolina, Georgia, 
Louisiana, and as far N. as St, Louis in Missouri, 
The sugar-cane grows as high as 33°, but docs 
not thoroughly suceecd beyond 31° 30", 
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vine and mulberry tree grow in various parts of 
the Union; oats, rye, and barley in all the N. 
and the mountainous parts of the §, slates; and 
hemp, flax, and hops, in the W. and middle 
states. The cultivation of these crops will be 
treated of hereafter, id 
The animal kingdom comprises the buffalo 
(Bos Americanus), and the musk ox (Bos mos- 
chatus),' The former, though its numbers have of 
late years been greatly reduced, is still found in 
the boundless prairies W. of the Mississippi in 
very large herds,. Among the other quadrupeds 
are the moose, or American clk (Cervus aces), 
the prong-horned antelope, peculiar to N. Ame= 
rica; the Virginian deer, cougar, black and grisly 
bears, American fox (Vulpes fulvus), racoony 
opossum, beaver, skunk, and glutton, Among 
the birds are the white-headed eagle, several 
vultures, aud a great many birds common to the 
whole world, though few of the wading species 
resemble those of Europe. The alligator (Croc, 
lucius) is a native of the S, states, but does not 
occur N, of the Carolinas and the Red River. 
The rattle-snake is among the serpents of the 
United States, and the siren is a native of the 
muddy pects of Georgia and Carolina. Cad, 
mackerel, and salmon abound on the shores; 
and shell-fish are particularly abundant in the 
rivers of the Mississippi basin, ‘The domestic 
animals of the states are the same as in Europe. 
Geolegy and Minerals.—The White Mountains 
consist of granite, which is also very prevalent, in 
the greater part of New Hampshire «nd Maine, 
The Rocky Mountains and the Sicrra Nevada 
consist principally of granite intermixed with 
volcanic matter. “Sienite, porphyry, and green- 
stone occur in the NW, part of the Appalachian 
chain; gneiss forms the upper regions in New 
York and New Jersey; most of the mountain 
summits S, of the Juniata river consist of feucoidal 
sandstone; and taleose mica, chlorite, and other 
slates, with crystalline limestone and serpentine, 
lie along the W. side of the primary belt, in the 
middle and S. parts of the Union. Blue time+ 
stone, red sandstone, shales, anthracite, coal- 
measures, and other transition formations, flank 
these row in many places. Secondary strata 
ar the Jargest portion of the U. States ; 
ta corresponding in date with the new 
red sandstone or oolitic groups of Europe appear 
to be present, . Tertiary formations, many of which 
abound with fossil remains, have been found in 
parts of the Atlantic slope, in Alabama, and 
in the S. part of the M ppi basin; but they 
seem to be almost exclusively contined to those 
regions. ‘The most extensive and remarkable 
alluvial tract is that around the mouth of the 
Mississippi. If we except a few small insulated 
fields, all the bituminous coal in the U, States 
lies W. of the Appalachian chain, where a vast 
series of coal-beds stretch from the mountains 
westward through Obio, Indiana. and Ilinois, 
and parts of Kentneky ‘and Alabama, into the 
state of Missouri, and even as far as 200 m, be- 
yond the Mississippi, Anthracite coal, or that 
best suited for maunfactures, lies at the N. ex- 
tremity of this great ficld, in Pennsylvania, and 
in the W, part of Virginia, the E. part of Ohio, 
and Illinois, The beds of Pennsylvania likewise 
contain immense and apparently inexhaustible 
stores of mincral oi] or petroleum, which gushes 
forth in streams wherever it finds an outlet. 
Numerous salt springs exist in New York, Vir- 
ginia, Peonsylvania, and the W. states, Iron is 
distributed most abundantly through the coal 
measures in Pennysivania, Ohio, Virginia, and 

































The | Tennessee, where the ore contains from 25 to 33 
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per cent, of metal, though it has hitherto been 
jittle wrought. It also abounds in the NW. states, 
and in one part of Vermont the ore is said to 
yield 78 per cont. iron, A large proportion of 
the ore found in this part of the Union is mag- 
netic. Lead is vext iv importance: it is found 
in varions places, especially in Missouri, Wis- 
consin and Hlinois; and its average annual pro- 
dace may be estimated at about 14.000 tons, In 
some parts of Wisconsin the lead ore is so very 
rich as to yield from 60 to 70 per cent, of lead, 
Copper has been found in large deposits in the 
state of Michigan, in (he peninsula which stretches 
into Lake Superior. Immense shi or walls, of 
native copper occur in some of the mines in this 
district; and it is a curious fact that, though 
only recently re-discovered, they had evidently 
been opened and wrousht ata remote period by the 
Indians, Gold has beer found in small quanti 
in certain parts of both Care 
Georgia, 'a large seale in 
i it the foot of the W, slope 
of the Sierra Nevada, in California. Quicksilver, 
copper, zine, manganese, with lime and building 
stone, constitute the other chief mineral products. 
Substances of volcanic origin appear to be rarely. 
if ever, found in the U. States, KE. of the Rocky 
Mountains, 

Pomdation—VWe progress of population in the 
U, States has been rapid beyond any previous 
example in history, ‘The fact, however, may be 
easily explained, from the peculiar cireumstanees 
under which they have been placed, They have 
the good fortune to possess an all but boundless 
extent of fruitful soil, and a climate which, as it 
is, speaking generally, neither too hot nc 
cold, is most favourable to the exercise o} 
try; they are, also, well situated for commerce, 
and Lenjey an alinost unequalled extent of inland 
navigation ; and at the period of its diseovery this 
vast country, possessing such natural advantages, 
was occupied only by a few thousand savages. 
The colonists who left Europe to settle in Ame- 
rica had therefore, after the difficulties incident 
to the foundation of the first settlements had been 
got over, unparalleled opportunities for 
in wealth and population, 
them the science and the arts of the most. civilised 
nations of the old world, and they applied them 
to the culture of a virgin and wnoccupied soil, 
Each colonist got as much land he could enl- 
tivate or vecupy without be i 
charge tor lordship or rent, at the 
his taxes were quite inconsiderable. In fact, all 
that the colonists had to do was to provide for 
their internal yovernment, ax Britain took upon 
herself and defrayed the cost of their defence 
against foreign aggression. She, alse 
them with manufactured products at tl t 
ible rates, su that they were able to apply all 
their energies to agriculture, which, under the 
cireumstances, was especially profitable. In such 
a state of things, the demand for labour could not 
be atherwise than astonishingly great: fora high 
rate of wages, combined with a ty of pro- 
curing land, speedily changes the labourers into 
landlords, who, in their turn, become the em- 
ployers of fresh labourers. Under such cireum— 
stances every man might enter into matrimonial 
engagements without being deterred, as in okd 
settled and densely peopled countries, hy the fear 
of not being able to provide for the children that 
might be expected to spring from them. In Ame- 
rica, indeed, and in all similarly situated countries, 
a large family is a source of wealth; marriages, 
in consequence, are at once comparatively weneral 
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stimulus thus given to the principle of popu- 
lation in the United States, they have been ever 
since their settlement a ‘land of promise,’ to 
which industrious and ambitious individuals in de- 
pressed circumstances have been emigrating. from 
Europe; and they have, also, been ‘a city of 
refuge,’ in which the victims and the fues of poli- 
tical or religious intolerance have found a secure 
asylum. 

The population of the United States has been 
ascertained at all times with great accuracy, 
‘The census is taken in the states in obedience 
to article 1, section 2 of the constitution, which 
provides that ‘represeiitatives and direct taxes 
shall be apportioned among the several states 
which may be included in this union according to 
their respective numbers;’ and the same section 
directs that ‘the actual cnumeration shall be 
made within three years after the first meeting 
of the congress of the United States, and within 
<juent term of ten years.’ Under these 

assed in pursuance of 
them, the census of the United States has been 
taken eight times, namely in 1790, in 1800, in 
1810, in 1820, in 1830, in 1840, in 1830, and in 
1860. 

‘The following table gives the total popu- 
lation of the United States, distinguishing white 
eee eyes in each decennial period from 1800 to 
1860 :— 


| sive | Ft Bai 














White 











4,304,489 











i 893,041 6,805,925 

| isto | 586204 1 1975364 7,289,814 
: 1,538,038 | 9,638,131 

30 | 20; | 12;806,020 

i 2487455 | 17,069,453 
8,204,313 28,191 876 

‘ 3,953,760 B1/445,089 








‘The area, population, and number of inhabitants 
to the square mile in various yroups of states, in 
the year 1860, and the increase, in per- centage, 
over the last decennial period, is given in the 
following table, in which the states are arranged 
in groups:— 








i 180 


regi “xe 
Sy. Mies 
a | Population [tab 





States 








ix New England States! 6: 
x Middle States, in- 
elnding Maryland, ¢ 
* Delaware, and Ohio |} 
Six Coast Planting)! 
tex, including 8. 
' Cayolina, Georgia, 
loride,”  Alahaina, 
i Mississippi, and Loui- 
ama. 
Six Central Slave 
States, namely, Vir- 
gi Carolina, | 
‘ennessee, Kentucky, 
Missouri,’ and Ar- 
+ kansas 
Seven North Western i 
» States, namely, Indi- 
ana, Tilinois, Michi 
* gan, Wisconsin, Jowa, | 
- Minesota, and Kan- 
Sus. . . . } 
Texas . 22 | 2a7,s214 604,015) 255 
(California « ies 188,982 | 70,998 | 201 


63, 135, 








10,597,661 








1525 





j 4,364,927 | 














309,210 | 6,471,887 


i 
i 
i 
i 
1 
)? 
i 
‘ 
i 
i 1 
i 
i 
i 20-98 














| 5,648,388 | 





250, 24 























It will be seen from the above table, that the 
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increased most rapidly in the seven North Western 
states, and least in the six New England states. 
The six middle states had; in 1860, the densest 
population, which, however, was considerably less. 
a0 than that of Turkey in Europe. Sweden and 
Norway itself, which haye'the thinnest population 
of any state in Europe, have seven times as many 
inhabitants to the square mile as Texas and Cali- 
fornia, The population of Prussia and Austria is 
three times, and that of Great Britain five times 
as dense as that of the six New England states. 
As for the Southern states, comprising the six 
coast planting and the six central slave states, 
their population, at the census of 1860, was only 
half as dense as that of Russia in Europe. 

‘The subjoined table gives the total population 
of each state and territory of the United States— 
distinguishing white, Indians, and slaves, in the 
year 1860, according to the census returns, 
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white |Indina} 81 see lad | 
nite io) 
Snipe ina] Steves | oursd™ 
Alabama, .| 5: 435,080 

Arkansas. .| 3: 111,125] 

California | 8 a 
Connecticut , 4 

Delaware. .« 

Plorida . . 

Georgia |! 

Tilingis . 

Indiana. . 

lowa .. . OTR 779 

Kansas. . mv) 

Kentneky. . gig axe 225,483 
Louisiana. 357,456 173) 331,726 ; 
Maine...) 626,937 5 — | i 
Maryland, 615,918 87,189 | 
Massachusetts} 1,221,432 = 

Michigan. .{ '739;799 as 

Minesota . 171,227 

Mississippi. 353,899 436,631 Ht 5 
Missouri . . | 1,063, 489 20 4,0 931 j 1,182,012 © 
New Hampsh.| "325,579 

New Jersey . B69 

New York «| 3,831,590 

N, Carolina .] 629042 

Ohio. . .] 2, 


Oregon, 
Pennsylvania 
Lhode [sland 
S. Carolina 
‘Tenhiessee 
Texas» ss 
Vermont. . 
Virginia. 
Wisconsin 











Total . . 26,699, 


‘TERRITOKIES 
Colorade . 
Dakota 


: 4,837 
District of | 
J 


olambia, 75,080 | 
Nebraska 
Nevivia 














Total . . 


Total in 
States and 
‘Territories 


26,966,662 














‘The first negro slaves were imported into Vir- 
ginia in 1619, and in 1670 there were about 2,000 
negro slaves in the colony. The first slave ship 
fitted out in the English colonies sailed from 


Boston in 1618, The importation of slaves into 
SR eae 
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the importation of slaves into that colony; and 
the next year, and while still a British colony, 
assed a law of emancipation, by declaring the 
children of all slave mothers to be born free. Mas- 
sachusetts abolished slavery by the Bill of Rights 
in 1780. Connecticut, in 1784, put a stop to the 
introduction of negroes, and declared all born after 
March 1 of that year free at the age of twenty- 
six. Pennsylvania prohibited the introduction of 
slaves in 1780, and declared free all children of 
slave mothers horn after the passing of the law. 
Nizginia prohibited the importation of slaves in 

1778, and Maryland in 3783. Slavery was abo-~ 
in New Hampshire in 1792. in New York 
in 1799, and in New Jersey in 1825. The great 
civil war of 1861-65 practically abolished slavery 
throughout the whole of the United States, leaving 
the complete emancipation of the black race a 
mere matter of form on the part of the so-called 
slave states. 

The total slave population of all the American 
states and territories amounted to 697,897 in 1790, 
to 893,041 in 1800, to I ,191,364 in 1810, to 
1,538,038 in 1820, to oy O09, 043 i in 1830, to 2,487, "455 
in 1840, to 3, 204,313 in 1850, and to 3,953,587 in 
1860, Thei increase of slaves in the several decades, 
from 1790 to 180, was very regular, namely, in 
round numbers, 28, 28, 34, 29, 30, 24, 28, and 24 
per cent. 

The subjoined table exhibits the value of real 
estate and personal property according to the 
census of 1880, and the census of 1860; also the 
increase, and the increase Be cent. — 




















Reai Estat and Personat . 
STATES AND TERRI- ronenty. i 5 
TOLLES so] ER 
1850 1860 2 
Dollars ie 
(Alabama ‘ «] 228,204,322 14d5: Da, 078 11701 


“219; 256, aT8 450°32 





AMSAS , «| 89,841,025) 









‘Oatitorns | 207, ‘874, 1813 837-98 
Connecticut, ‘ 444,274,114 18592, 
Delaware . 21 A 46,242,181:119'54 
Florida. 22, "862, 73, 301,600 (21974. 


645,805,237] 92°56 


jGeorgia 
itis 871,860 28245 


666,043" 112 1294 81 
602,118,568 157-31 
190,211,600; 54:92 
876,919,944) 71: “98 








219,217 364| 
| 575,842,286) 


501214398 285 
156,310,880) 50-80 





[New Jersey (partly| 
timated). 


H 467,918,324'193+05 
New York |. 


1,845,338,517) 70°63 
99! Sg 








|Tennessee 
ITexas. 
[Vermont . 
iVirginia . 
AVisconsin A 
{District of Co.) 
humbia. 
‘Nebraska Bertitory 
|N.Mexico Territory 
Utah Territory 
Washington Ter- } 
ritory 







9,131,056 
20,813,768 302°24 
5,596,118 467-50 





“986,083 


5,601,466 

















The following table shows the number of arrivals 
of passengers from foreign countries during periods 
of nearly ten years each, indicating the progress 
of immigration : _— 











. Pass sof] American 

Periods 2 Yor. Bird [and Fores 

In the 10 years ending Sep-1 | . 51.696 
cember 30,1829. f | T2hAOR) 151,636 
In the 103 years ending De-L > ggg.sg1 | 572,716 


1 

ft 

\ 
cember Bt, 1839, 3 

In the 9} years ending Sep}: 
tember 20, 1849), 

In the 11} years ending De- 
scember a1, 1860. De: 


In the 41} years ending De- | : = ie 
cember 31,1860 . his 1 8,002,414 5,450,421 








‘The following is a statement in which the 
number of immigrants have heen spread over equal 
decennial periods, by the aid of the quarterly re- 
ports. It shows, more clearly than the foregoing 
table, the tide of immigration into the U: ited 
States :— 








Three Census Periods, 
In.the 10 years previons to June 1, 1840 
In the 10 years previons to June 1, 1850 
In the 10 years previous to June 1, 1860 





The immigration during the years 1860-63 was 
above the average. The “total number of foreign 
immigrants arrived in the United States during 
the year 1863 amounted to 196,540, The greater 
nuniber of those immigrants came from Ireland, 

The subjoined table shows the distribution of 
ages of the immigrants on arrival :— 














“Number of Ages vtated: from 1820 to 1860) 












Total 
200,676 
180,606 


Females 








“Under 5 . 

f Sand rind Ww 
10 and under 15 
15 and under 20 
20 and under 25 
25 and under 30 
30 and under 
34 and under 40. 
40 and upwards 








Total 





The places of birth of the numbers of immigrants 
arriving in the United States from 182 to 1860, 
are shown in the subjuined statement :—~ 





Place of Birth 








i 
}England se ee 
j ireland. . . ee = i: 












ern oe er ee an 
Vollamt 2 oD} of. 





Rassia . 
rkey and Grecee | 





37,73 
21202 
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Place of Birth 





British America. . 






South America : 
Central America and Mexico | 
| West Indies .  . 2 
Ghing- 5 -ys )ssl ce! 'S 
East Indies .- - 6 : 
jPersia . . ee 
Asia. te ‘ 
Liberia, Egy ped Moroes, Algiers, a and, 
Barbary States. : 
Cape of Good Hope se 
Africa. 


de Verd Islands ‘ 
Sandwich and Society Islands 2 
lAnstralin, =. 0. 

St. Helena . . . 
Isle of France . 

South Sea Islands and New Zealand 
Not stated . . . . 


‘Azores, Canary, Madeira, and Cine 








Total Aliens . » | 5,062,414 
United States. “ 897,007 
+ -+—_—~+ 

Total . + | 5,459,421 














The following is an estimate of the number of 
natural ised citizens residing in the United States 
in the year 1865, with the countries whence they 
have originated :—Treland, 1,611,000; German 
States, 1,198,000 ; England, 480,000 ; British Ame~ 
rica, 250,000 ; France, 109. 000 5 Scotland, 105,000; 
Switzerland, 54,000 5 Wales, 45,000; Norway, 
48,000; Iolland, 28,000; Turkey, 28,000; Italy, 
10,000; Denmark, 10,000 ; Belgium, 9,000; Poland, 
7,000; Mexico, 7, 000 ; the Antilles, 7, 0005; China, 
6,000; Portugal, 4,00; Prassia, 3,000; various 
countries, 20.4,000 5 total, 4,186,000, 

The rapid inerease of population, and particn- 
larly the continual extension of the "white settlers 
further W., will, ere long. go far to extinguish the 
native races. ‘Fhe Sioux’ Indians, estimated at 
000 or 28,000, still hold their ground W. of the 
issippi; and nearly all the region from that 
r to the Rocky Mountains, and from the Ar- 
3 to the lead waters of the Missouri, are 
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nhabited by nations more or less connected with 
them; but of the tribes formerly inhabiting the 
country E. of the Mississippi, few remnants exist. 
Of the Iroquais and Algonquins, there are now 
estimated to be only about 8,000 individuals in 
all, chiefiy in New York and the New England 
states, 


Further S.a few Cherokees and Chick- 
5 still oveupy their original seats; but a war 
of extermination has been latterly carried on 
against the Indians of Florida, provoked in a great 
measure by their hostility to the whites, - The 
Indians who remain within the states are allowed 
to retain their own government; but inducements. 
have been held out to them cither to become 
tizens of the states in which they reside, or to emi- 
ate to the Platte conntry, W. of Arkansas and 
soni, where lands have been provided for the 
and where they are supplicd with agri- 
implements, and other necessaries of civil- 














‘The mortality of the entire population of the 
States amounted to 392,821 in 1860, as 

in 1850, the average in each of 

those years be ng as 127 to 1-41. It varied, in 
1860, aceording to latitude, the nature of the popu- 
lation, the soil, and other causes, from 0-44 per 
cent, in Washington territory, to 206 per cent. in 
Arkansas. Thenext highest mortality to that in 
Arkansas was in the two states of Massachusetts 
‘and Vouisians. and the same! 1:76 per cent... hy 
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capital is sitaated. ‘Taking the country by regions, 
the Pacitie coast. and ghe north-westem states 
show the lowest, and the Mississippi Valley the 
highest rate of mortalit: 

Land and Agriculture—In the N. States ex- 
tensive landholders are not common; and, where 
they exis}, a great part of their possessions is un- 
productive. ‘The svil is chiefly enltivated by its 
«wwners, who in mang respects resemble the tenants 
of Scotland, and often perform a great portion of 
the manual labour ef the farm.” But in many 
parts of the country, which have been long settled, 
the farmers are opulent, and hire a gond deal at 
Jabour; and in the more recently settled tracts 
they do not labour hard after the first three or four 
years from their settlement, In the S. estates are 
larger, and in the rice plantations of Louisiana a 
single field sometimes comprises 300 or 400 acres, 
‘the price of land is very variable: near Phila. 
delphia land of fine quality and in high condition 
may be had at from 120 to 200 dollars an acre; 
but there produce of all kinds fetches a high price, 
and the straw of a wheat crop has been soki at 80 
dollars per acre, In some paris of New York, as 
near Canandaigua, 25 doll, an acre is asked for 
tine cleared land; but, in other parts of the same 
state, land is sometimes sold by auetion for less 
than one-balf the price, Almost every farmer in 
the E, states who has a family, or is in straitened 
circumstances, willing to sell his land, and move 
to the W, states, where he can obiain of an 
equal or better quality, and in a finer climate, 
usually at one-twenticth part of the price, In 
Michigan, though the prairie lands sometimes 
tetch from 3 to 6 dolls. an acre, the goverment 
upset price is only 14 doll, and the rich land in 
Illinois, and elsewhere in the Union, is often to be 
hal at the same low rate. The terms of rent, at 
least in the N,, are almost equally variable. Near 
towns, and in thickly peopled districts, a small 
rent is paid in money, and a lease of several years 
taken, In remote situations land is commonly let 
in shares from year to year. If the owner of the 
soil furnish seed and labouring animals, he gets 
two-thirds of the produce ; if the tenant supply 
animals and seed, the landowner gets one-third, 
But terms vary according to situation, soil, and 
erop, 

‘The quantity of Iand unoceupied within the T. 
States is of prodigions extent. The ¢ eared land 
is indeed quite inconsiderable, ax compared with 
the whole surface. In the country I, of the Al- 
leghanies, which, however, is but ‘of very limited 
Xtent, all the land worth occupying be longs to 
private individuals, But, even of th a great part 
wered with forest: and in all si dons near 
a village, or where there is ready aecess to water 
carrie, forest land is more valuable than th 
which has been elearad, fitel, in many places, 
having latterly become y dear, Exeept on the 
hanks of rivers, the soil KE, of the mountains 
generally so inferior, that much of the land 
covered with woud is not worth eult ting, and 
should the trees be cut down, it is Ii to remain 
in pastarage, or be preseryed as a forest for the 
production of new trees, ‘The price of farms, how- 
ever, varies from Of te 802 an acre, according to 
the qualicy of soil, buildings, and situation, This | 
part of the states has a cx mparalively abundant 
supply of labour, and a ready market for all kinds 
of produee, Market gardching and dairy liu 
handry are here the most profitable branches of 
industry 

‘The ‘soil W. of the Alleghanics is generally 
much superior to that on their E, side; and larse 
tracts produce, for 4 while at least, Indian corn 































































































































and wheat without maaare. Almost all the land i 
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in the Expart of this region belongs to private in- 
dividuals, though a large proportion is still covered 
with forest trees. On the W, ide of the Missis- 
sippi, the greater part by far of the county: is 
public property ; but, in cither case, great quan. 
tities of land are always in the market, Labour 
gan generally be had, except in the extreme W, 
Farm produce is in constant demand, and prites 
are regulated by the markets of New Orleans, to 
Which ie is sent by the Mississippi, those being 
in part governed by the prices on the E, coast 
and in part by those of the Havannah and other 
great W. Indian ports, Manures are seldom used 
except near the larger towns, ‘The price of farms 
of an equal quality of soil vary according to their 
distance from the means of transport, from a 
dollar to 122 the acre. The money wares of 
labour may be stated to be nearly the same from 
the E. to the extreme W., any’ difference being 
towards a rise in the W. But land is there so 
cheap, that every prudent labourer is able to 
purchase a farm for himself in a year or two, and 
it is only the imprudent who continue labourers, 

Speaking generally, agriculture is little known 
as a science in any part of America, and but im= 
perfectly understood as an art; and it could not 
rationally be expected that it’ should be other- 
wise, In all those countries in which, as in the 
greater part of America, portions of fertile and 
uuoceupied land may be obtained for little more 
than a nominal price, tho jay: riable practice is, 
after clearing and breaking up a picee of and, to 
subject it to a course of continuous evopping 5 and, 
wheu it is exhausted, to resort to some other tract, 
of new ground, leaving that which has been 
abandoned to recover itself by the aid of the vis 
medicatrix nature, But in those parts of the 
Eastern or Atlantic States that have been long 
settled, and are fully occupied, this scourging 
system can no longer be advan tagcously followed 
aad there, conséquently, a better system of agi 
culture is beginning to be introduced; and a rox 
tation of crops, and the manuring of land, are 
practised sometimes with more and sometimes 
With Tess success, Still, however, even in the 
best farmed districts, agricnleure is in a very back~ 
ward state; and, except where the land is naturally 
of a very superior quality, the produce is seantyy 
compared with what is obtained in the West Euro- 
pean states, and in Great Britain in particular, The 
following table shows the average produce per 
acre of the corn crops in the state of New York, 
in contrast with what is believed to be the produce 
of similar crops in England :— 
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It results from this statement that the retums 
Per aere are abuut twice as great in England as in 
New York, which bh ome of the best com grow- 
ing land in the Union. In Qhio, which is snp- 
posed to be the most. productive of all the states, 
the results are imilar, the produce of wheat and 
barley in it being respectively 153 and 24 bushels 
anacre. Itis true, no donlt, that these returns 
may be inerensed; but this ean only be done, if it 
he done at all. by the employment of greater 
eapital and skill in the culture of the Jand, In 
the meantime the New York farmers, and those 
of the other Atlantic States, have to withstand 
the competition of the’ neighbours in the newly- 
formed states on the Mississippi and Missouy; 
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The subjoined table shows the extent of lands 
improved and unimproved, in each of the states 
and territories of the United States in the year 
1860 :— 














STATES AND TERUI- Landa Lana | 
BATES sh een [cunaetneat 
TH ‘1860 1 

} 

| 


Alabama 
Arkansas: 
Californi: 
Connecticont 
Delaware 
Florida « 
Goorgia . 
Tilinois . 
Indiana . 











Maine . . . 
Maryland. 





New Jer: 
New Yor . 
North Carolina, 
Ohio. . 
Oregon. . 
Pennsylvania 
Bhode Island 
South Cavolina 
‘Tennessee. 
Texas. 
Vermont 
Virgin 
Wisconsin 











Total of States . 


TERRILORLES. 


Columbia, District 
Dakota. 





Nebraska 5 ey 
New Mexico. 

Utah . + . 
Washington. 2] 


Total of Territories 

















Total of United States . 











Maize is the great staple of American hus 
and it grows on soil not particulai 
aspects other products, for a succession of years, 
without manure, in all the vigour and luxurianee 
of an indigenous plant. It has been justly called 
the ‘meal, meadow, and manure’ of the 
it is used for both humm food and the supply 
the farm stock im winter, and furnishes more 
nourishment for man or beast on a given 
and with less labour, than any other bread-corn. 
But it is not. successfully culiivated beyond lat, 
43° N,, where it begins to he superseded by the 
grains of Europe, ‘Pennessee is the prineipal | 
maize- ng state, aud next to it are Ohio, ' 
Kentucky, Indiana, and Tiliuois, 

The surface of the New England states is often 
hilly, and the soil rocky, or of the most inferior | 
ind of sand. ‘The priucipal crops are oats for 
horses, and rye for distillation, the corn produce 
of these states being insutficient for the support of 
their inhabs. Boston, the Lirgest corn and flour 
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staple product of Kentucky, Tennessee, Maryland, 
irginia, and Missouri, The tobacco of the U. 
States is of very superior quality; but it is a crop 








which seourges the land, and the labour attending 
its cultivation is very severe. 





Cotton and rive are the great staples of the S. 
part of the Union ; the former has even supplanted 
the culture of tobacco in some of the cos, of Vir- 
ginia. A Httle cotton had been raiscd for domestic 
use in the Southern states, previously to the revo- 
lutionary war; but its produce was quite incon- 
siderah In 1790, the total produce amounted to 
1,560,000 pounds, and in the following year to 
000,000 pounds, Theuceforth ir went on in- 
creasing at an enormous rale, as exhibited in 
the following table, which shows the produce of 
cotton during the seventy-two years from 1790 
to 186L:— 







































































Years} Pounds | Pounds 
1790 1,500,000 | 250,000,000 
1791 22000,000 270,000,000 
} o1r92 4 8,000,000 825,000,000. 
1793 5,000,000. | 8,010,000 
Li94 8,000,000 |. 350,000,000 
1195 8,000,000 |) 385,000,000 
1796 10,000,000 |] 390,000,000 
| 1797 11,000,000 | 445,000,000 
1798 14,000,000 | 4603900,000 
1 m90,000 +} BAN ANID HHO 
1800 00,000 550,000,000 
1801 48,000,000 570,000,000 
1802 55,000,000 1 720,000,000 
1803 60,090,000 545,000,000 
1804 65,000,000 | 870,000,000 
1895, 70,000,000 |! 654,000,000 
1806, 80,000,000 | 678,000,000 
1807 80,000,000 | 942,000,000 
1808 75,000,001) |] 812,000,000 
1s, R100 958,000,000 
1810 $5,000,000, 840,000,000 
1811 80,000,000 714,000,000, 
1812 T5000, 940,200,000 
18b3 75,0000 | 1,10;000,900 
1814 70,000,000 840,000,000 
1815 100,000,000 99,000,000 
1816, 124,0007000 | 1,,300,000,000 
1817 330,000,000 7) 1,100,000,000 
1813, 125,000,000 1,300;000,000 
167 ,n00,000 7,200,000,000 
160,000,000 | 1,,550,000,000 
180,000,000 1,300,000, 000 
4 240,000,000) 7,400,000 000 
185,000,000 1,75n,000,000. 
245,000,050) 18,000,000) 
90,00 | 1,650,0000,000 
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-an cotton, the produce of the Gossypium 
herbacenm, is of two kinds, generally known by 
the names of sea islend and upland. Vhe former 
along the Tow sandy islands off the shores 
Carolina and Georgia, ‘It is long in the staple, 
as ai even silky texture, a yellowish tinge, is 
easily separated from the seed, and is decidedly 
superior te every other description of cotton 
Litherto brought te market. Unluckily, however, 
it can be raised only in certain situations; so that 

quantity is limited, and has not, in fact, been 
at all increased since 1804, At present 97 or 98 
per cent, of the cotton produced in the United 
States consists of what is denominated upland, 
from its being grown on the comparatively high 
ground ata distance from the eoast. Though of 
varying qualities, it is all short-stapled ; and its 
separation from the seed and pod, if attempted by 
the land, is so very dificult, that the cotton is 
hardly worth the trouble and ¢ s, how- 









































importing port in the Union, receives nearly all 
her supplies of these articles from the 5. states. | 











ever. was the oly way in whi made 
available for home use, or exportation, in 1791 
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exported, he would have been looked upon as a 
visionary. But the genius of-Mr. Eli Whitney 
did for the cotton planters of the United States 
what Arkwright did for the manufacturers: of 
England. He invented a machine by which the 
cotton wool is separated from the pod, and cleaned 
with the greatest ease and expedition; and in this 
way may be said to have more than doubled the 
wealth and industry of his countrymen. The 
effeet of the machinic has been, like that of Ark- 
wright, all but miraculous, American cotton is 
yenerally exported in bales, firmly packed, and 
containing each from 390 to 455 lbs. The quan- 
tity of cotton produced per acre varies, on good 
lands, from 250 to 300 Ibs., and on inferior lands 
fram 125 to 150 Ibs, 

‘The subjoined table shows the quantities of the 
three great staples of cotton, rice, and tobacco, 
exported from 1821 to 1861, according to a report 
of the secretary of the treasury of the United 
States :— 
















176,449,907 
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322,215,122 
824,698,604 

34,717,007 
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444,211,587 
595,952,297 
413,624,212 
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530,204,100 
584,717,017 
97,108 | 
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307,536,099 


























427 | 4,412,912 | 4,762,108 
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Rice is produced chiefly in S. Carolina, It was 
introduced into the states in 1694 from Mada- 
gascar, The usual time of planting rice is from 
the 20th of March to the 20th of May, and the 
harvest begins about 1st Sept. No grain yields 
more abundantly. From 40 to 70 bushels an acre 
is an ordinary crop, but 80 and 90 bushels are 
often produced on strong lands, having the advan- 
tage of being overflowed by a river or reservoirs, 
‘The water is not let in upon the field till after 
the second hoeing, and is kept on frequently for 
30 days, 

The sugar-cane grows in Jow and warm situa- 
tame aa truch ag lat 230. hat the climate daca not 
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suit well N. of 31° 30’. In Louisiana, however, 
it is cultivated with success, though the crop is 
very variable, Several varieties of the cane, as 
the African, Otaheite, W, Indian, and Ribband, 
are grown, The last is the most prolific of juice, 
and an acre of ground, properly managed, will 
yield a bhd, of sugar,’ In the N, part of the 
Union, as in Canada, maple sugar, a saccharine 
matter derived from maple trees, either growing 
wild or cultivated for the purpose, is extensively 
collected, The trees are tapped two or three 
inches into the wood to obtain the sap, from which 
the sugar is extracted, some time in February or 
the beginning of March, The holes are made in 
a slanting direction, in which sprouts of alder or 
sumach are placed; but they are plugged up as 
soon as the sap isdrawn, The tree does not become 
impoverished by repeated tapings, There are 
instances on the Hudson, where the process has 
been continued for 50 years. 

Indigo was formerly raised in Georgia and 
Carolina, but its culture has been superseded by 
that of cotton. Some good wine bas been pro- 
dnced in the same states, and the vine and mul- 
berry tree are common in many parts of the Union, 
without, however, having yet become objects of 
much attention, Fruits of most temperate and 
tropical climates, and European vexetables, thrive 
well. The apples grown in the vicinity of New 
York are decidedly the best variety of the fruit 
that is anywhere to~be met with, Ilemp, flax, 
and hops are frequent crops in the N, und W. 
states. 

Most European travellers speak disparagingly 
of the cattle and sheep of the Lastern states. Near 
New York the cattle grazing on the scanty herbage 
appear mere starvelings, and smaller than some of 
the Highland cattle of Scotland. ‘lhe sheep are 
even more miserable-looking than the cattle; pigs 
correspond ; and the horse alone forms an exception 
to the general wretchedness, some fine avimals of 
this species being met with, The same appears to 
be the case in the New England states, sometimes 
even on superior farms, and with cattle originally 
of a good breed. This inferiority of the cattle in 
the Eastern states has been explained as follows 
by Mr, Jefferson (Notes on Virginia, p. 90) :—In 
a thinly-peopled country, the'spontaneous produc- 
tions of the forests and waste fields are sufficient 
to support indifferently the domestic animals of 
the farmer, with very little aid from him in the 
severest and scarcest season, He, therefore, finds 
it more convenient to receive them from the hands 
of nature in that indifferent state than to keep up 








| their size, by a care and nourishment that would 


him much labour” This, no doubt, is the 
cause of the lean and wretched condition of the 
cattle in most parts of the Atlantic states; but, 
wherever the pastures are of especial excellence, 
the cattle are comparatively good; and tive grass 
Jauds are not unfrequent even in the old settled 
states. An English traveller, Mr. Shirreff. says 
of the Genessee flats in the state of New York, 
‘Perhaps no gentleman's park in Britain equals 
them in fertility and beauty, hey differ from 
the rest of the surface in this part of the country, 
in having been cleared by nature ; and are chiefly 
in grass, affording the richest pasturage I ever 
saw, with the exception of some fields in the 
neighbourhood of Boston in Lincolushire” But 
the great cattle-breeding states are in the W.; 
and herds of some thousands are brought up from 
Kentucky, for sale at New York, They bear 
some resemblance to the Herefurd cattle, and. 
when 4 or 5 years old are estimated to weigh at 


an average 8) stone, The dairy is now attracting 
del nee ile mth beet 1 Beard wtaton amit fen aan 
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ports of cheese have astonishingly increased. On 
amproved farms the sheep are mostly crosses of the 
Saxon and Merino; for, though the Leicester and 
Cotswold breeds are reared, the former, particularly 
if pure, is not found to answer. ‘The stock of sheep, 
in 1860, amounted to 23,317,756. Illinois appears 
to be the state best adapted for sheep, as it is for 
most other kinds of husbandry; and so much of 
its surface remains to be disposed of, that, esti- 
mating the fleece of a Merino sheep at 3 Ibs., 
and its price at 60 cents the 1b., the wool of one 
sheep in a year will nearly purchase 14 acre of 
Jand, Wool can be transported from Tlinois to 
the F, states for 3 or 4 cents per 1b. 

The stock of hoga in the U. States amounted to 
82,559,267 in 1860, and their breeding and fatten- 
ing is a most important branch of rural economy. 
Except, indeed, in seasons when there is a large 
export of Indian corn to supply the place of the 
potato, almost the entire produce of that grain is 
employed in distillation and in the feeding of hogs. 
The latter are usually allowed to run wild in the 
woods till 5, 6, or 7 weeks before they are to 
be killed, when they are turned into the fields 
of Indian corn to fatten and harden their flesh, 
Ohio is the principal hog-feeding state, the kill- 
ing and packing departments of the business 
having been gradually concentrated in and about 
Cincinnati, 

The following table shows the number of live 
stock, and quantities of miscellaneous articles pro- 
duced in the United States, in each of the years 
1850 and 1860 :— 











Live Stock and Mixcellancous 
7 Articles 





Horses : 





jAssesand Mules.  ,, 
IMilch Cows. : 
WWorkingOxen . 4, 1,700,694 
Other Cattle =. 3 10,243,069 
Shep. . . 220 
ie facie nb 213- 
‘otal Value ot P 5 a. 216 
‘Live Stock } Dollars} 644,180,516 /1,107,490,216: 
[Value of Ani- 
muls slaugh- % 111,703,142 | 219,871,653) 
tered . 
Rye .  .  . Bushels' 14,188,913 | 20,976,286: 
Ginned Cotton . Bales | 2,445,793 4,198,0" 









Peas and Beans . Bushels| 
Sweet Potatoes . 
Barley we 
Buckwheat 5 
Orchard Products, Dollars 
Wine . . » Galions| 
Production. of 
Market Gar- 
dens . 


Dollary 5,280,080 
ay se + Tons 
Clover Seed, Bushels| 
GrassSeed . 
emp :— 
Dew rotted 
Water rotted 
Other prepared 
ops. se 
lax 2. 
Flaxseed 
Silk Cocoons 


13,838,442 
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3,733,079) 
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Sugar Maple . Hhds. 
” Cane ” 
[Molasses :-— 
» Cane, Gallons) 12,700,991 
3 Sorghum, = 
Meath + ae = 
Peeswax 3. ‘ 
[Honey . ” } 14,8 a 














"The condition and mode of life of the agricul- 
tural pop. is very different in different paris of 
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settled portions of the country, bear the greatest 
resemblance to Great Britain. The villages of 
New England are uniformly clean, airy, and neat, 
with spacious openings near the centre, in which 
churches form the most prominent feature, The 
houses are, in some instances, built of brick, but 
more frequently of wood, painted white, and with 
green Venetian blinds opening to the outside, 
Both churches and dwelling-houses seem to be 
painted annually; at least they are never seen in 
the slightest degree dingy coloured, The houses 
of every size and fabric have a light appearance 
from the number of windows they contain. They 
seldom indicate either extensive wealth or poverty 
in the inmates, and the villages want only the 
judicious aid of flowers and shrubs to render them 
beautiful. Landscape gardening, and similar 
ornamented work, is, however, very backward in 
America, 

In the newly settled states of the W., the 
farmer must dispense with much of the civilisa- 
tion of the E., and live in his log-house with a 
few necessary articles of furniture, in the rudest 
and most primitive manner. Dut if his style of 
life be less comfortable, he reaps the benefit of his 
privations in a more rapid accuroulation of wealth. 
The settler of Llinois places his house on the 
forest or on the open field as fancy may dictate. 
The prairie furnishes summer and winter food for 
any number of cattle and sheep, and poultry and 
wes shift for themselves urftil the crops ripen. 

Vith the preliminary of fencing, the plough en- 
ters the viggin soil, which, in a very few months 
afterwards, yields a most abundant crop of In- 
dian corn, and, on its removal, every agricultural 
operation may be executed with facility, Pas- 
toral, arable, or mixed husbandry may be at 
once adopted, and produce of all kinds obtained in 
profusion, 

The agricultural labourers of the U, States are 
well fed. and generally efficient. The hours of 
labour are usually from sunrise to sunset, Near 
New York farm labourers get from LO to 12 dollars 
a month, with bed aid board, including washing ; 
spademen get 76 cents a day, without board, all 
the year round, Near Philadelphia, wages are 
about the same, In Michigan, where jabour is 
searce, a good farm help obtains 120, and an in- 
different one 100 dollars a year, with bed and 
board ; and a female help receives, in private farai- 
lies, one dollar a week, An ordinary farm Jabourer 
in Ilinois gets the value of 80 acres of land a 
year: in Britain, due allowance being made for 
the board of the labourer, he does not get 1-10th ” 
of the value of an acre of good land; so that, when 
wages are compared with land, the farm labourer 
of Llinois is about 800 times better rewarded than 
in Britain, 

Manufactures— Manufacturing industry in the 
United States, though very considerable, is car- 
tied on under several disadvantages incident to 
the situation of the country, Under the peculiar 
circumstances in which America is placed, agri- 
culture is necessarily the most advantageous em- 
ployment in which her population can’ engage: 
and it isa short-sighted policy to endeavour, by 
dint of custom-bouse regulations, to force up a 
manufacturing intere: ‘The boundless extent of 
her fertile and unoccupied land gives her extraor- 
dinary advantages as compared with almost every 
other people in respect of agriculture ; but she has 
no such advantage as regards mannfactures; and 
yet it is plain that, unless the workpeople cn- 
gaged in manufactures in different parts of the 
Union realised the same rate of wages, and the 
capitalists the same tate of vrofits that je realiend 
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culture, they would either never en; in the 
former, or speedily abandon it for the latter, 
Hence the futility of all attempts to establish the 
finer branches of manufacture in America, without 
bardening similar articles when imported from 
abroad with heavy duties. The coarser descrip- 
tion of articles, or those which are bulky and 
heavy, and in which the value of the raw mate- 
rial exceeds the valne of the workmanship, must 
of course, in America as elsewhere, be always 
produced at home. But the finer description ‘of 
goods, or those of which the value or price is prin- 
cipally made up of wages and profits, would, but 
for the interference of congress, be wholly’ im- 
ported from countries in which wages and profits 
are comparatively low, And it is needless to s 
that every attempt to limit or hinder such im 
portation is inconsistent with and subversive of 
every sound principle of political economy. If 
the cotton and woollen manufactures now carried 
on in the United States cannot exist without a 
high duty being laid on foreign cottons and wool- 
Jens, it is plain that the existence of such manu- 
factures obliges every individual in the 
States to pay the additional price of the du 
every yard of foreign produce that he has occasion 
to us And even this is not all; for the prohibi- 
tion withdraws a large portion of the public capi- 
tal and industry from employments in which 
America has an advantage, make them be 
vested in employments in which the advantage is 
on the side o! others. 

No doubt America will gradually become more 
and more suitable for manufacturing industry. 
mmand of water-power and coal, and her 
facilitics for internal transport and navigation, 
are circumstances eminently favourable to manu- 
factures. Still, however, it is certain that her 
natural progress to manufacturing eminence can- 
not be advantageously hastened ty the policy on 
which she has embarked. When ‘population has 
become dense in America, and her unoccupied 
Jand has been generally appropriated, she will 
necessarily undertake, and will no doubt suce 
fully earry on, such branches of manufacturing in- 
dustry as‘are suitable to her peculiar capabilities ; 
but this natural development of her maturer 
growth cannot be profitably forwarded by inter- 
fering with the free exercise of industry. 

‘Lhe subjoined table furnishes a comprehensive 
survey of the productive industry of the United 
States, showing the total value of the productions 
of the leading’ manufactures in the year ended 
June Ist, 1860:— 
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The American cotton manufacture, though con~ 
sisting principally of coarse fabrics, is, in extent 
and ue, hext to that of the U. Kingdom, It 
is principally located in the New England States, 
especially in Massachusetts, which has nearly half 
the manufacture, Rhode Island, Connecticut, and 
New Hampshire, The American fabries consist 
principally of shirtings, sheetings, printed cali- 
coes, yarns, and sail-cloth, in which the raw 
material forms a large portion of the value of the 
finished articles, Lowell is the principal seat of 
the manufacture in Massachusetts, 


‘The manufacture of woollens has been exten- 
sively carried on from an early period in the hi 
tory of the states; but it is principally conducted 
in private families, and it is only in recent times 
that woollen factories have been established on 
any large scale, Broad cloths, cassimeres, satinets, 
flannels, jeans, linseys, blankets, yarn, and carpets 
are the goods principally made. 

The manufactures of leather, and articles made. 
of leather, of linen and linen yarn, iron and hard- 
ware, gJass, soap, and candles, are all carried on 
extensively. Steam-engines, and all kinds of 
machinery, nails, fire-grates, and stoves, chain 
cables, agricultural and mechanical implements, 
und fire-arins, are extensively manufactured ; but 
all the finer descriptions of hardware and cutlery, 

anda gréat variety of hardware articles, are im- 
ported from Faygland. Vast quantities of whisky 
are distilled in’) Carolina, Pennsylvania, New 
York, Massachusetts, and other states, Cincin- 
nati, in Ohio, is, however, the grand centre of the 
whisky manufacture, It is wholly made from 
Indian corn, 

The returns of the domestic manufactures of the 
Tnited States, including fisheries and the produce 
of the mines, show that whereas, according to the 
census of 1850, their total value was 1,019,106,616 
dollars, it amounted for the year ending on June 
1, 1860, to 1,900,000,000 dollars, or an increase of 
more than 86 per cent, in ten years. It is as- 
sumed that one-third of the whole population of 
the United States is supported, directly or in- 
directly, by manufacturing industry. 

Commerce.—The commerce of the United States 
is most extensive, though scarcely commensurate 
with the immense area of the country, and the 
wealth and activity of its inhabitants, Subjoined 
is a statement exhibiting a summary view of the 
exports of domestic produce, specié and bullion, 
of the United States, from June 30, 1847, to June 
30, 1861 :— 






































Value of Pro- 

‘LEADING MANUFACTURES duce in, i 

|RouodNumbers 

Dellars 
Flour and Meal... | 224,000,000 
Gotton Goods 5 5. | 125,000,000 
Lumber . . . . . 96,000,000 
Boots and Shoes || ave y | 2000-000 
Leather, including Moroceo and Pa-) | 5, 

ent Leather = tee? ns Per} | 72,000,000 
Gwthing . LLL Lt 70,000,000 
Woollen Goods! 69,000,000 
Machinery, Steam Engines, &e. » 47,000,000 
Printing : Book, Job, and Newspaper | 42,000;000 
Sugar Refining. 7. se | 88,500,000, 
Tron Founding 2 2 2 2 2} 28,500,000 
Spiritnous Liquors 1 > 52 | 25,000,000 
Cabinet Furniture 1} 21 | 28¢000/000 
Bar and other rolled Iron 1 1| 22/000'000 
Pig Iron . . * . . «| 19,500,000 
Malt Liquors! 11 D1 18%000;000 
Agricultural Implements . . . 17,800,000 
Paper. ~ Ltt | 275800,000 
Soapani Candies’ 2 > 2 2 | 17'000'900 



































Year ending | Nanufactures |Raw Produce! *hpcin and 
Dollars Dollare Dollars 

June 30,1847 | 10,471 5 1,526,076} 62,620 
vy 1848 | 12’858'758 | 974,042] 9,700'412 
3 1849 | 41,280,075 |. 904,980} "956,874 
3, 1850 | 15,196,451 | 953,664] — 2,046'679 
»  1s5t | 20,100,967 | 1,487,680 | 18,069,680 
3) qg52 | 13,862,93 7 377437'837 
31858 | 22,899,930 93,548,585 
3 «1854 | 26,849,411 38,234,566 
33-1855 | 28,833,299 7{ 53,957,418 
{ 3 1856 | 80,970,992 | 3,125,429 | 44,148,979 
3 1857 | 29,653,267 | 3,290,485 | 60,078,352 
= 1858 | 30,872,180 | 2,820,479 | 42,407,246 
n 1859 | 33,853,660 | 2,676,822] 7,502,805 
pa 1860 | 39,803,080 | 2,279,308 | 66,946,851 

| * 1861 | 36,418,254 | 3,543,695 | 28'799'870 
i Total . | 368,165,600 (81,651,289 | 461,897,424 





The subjoined table gives a summary state- 
ment of the value of the exports, the ¢rowth. pro 
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duce, and manufacture of the United States during 






























































































































the two years ending June 80, 1861 :— Ue Sear Tbe ere ieee 
Fs Year ending} th . Dollars 
oDUC . Year enti rong ‘une 30, 1852 | 10,509,016 6,110,299 
racers pune so.tseo| Sect % 1853 | 18,140,642 THO 713 
= ! — 2 1854 | 24,586,860 8,927,560 
‘Tus SEA. Dotars | Dollars ” 4855 | 27,806,020 ) 15,136,784 
Fisheries—Oil, Spermaccti 5 2,110,823! » —:1856 29,029,340 21,310,421 
Oj}, Whale and other Fish 581,264. 1857 | 24,262,482 | 22,12 
Whalebone 36,352. esa | 28,651,727 | 14,806,519 
Spermaceti and Sperm Candles 143,807 x «(1859 28,154,174 19,727,551 
Fish, Dried or Smoked . 634,931 3 isso | 14,188,114 | 18,861,673 
Wish, Pickled © 6} 244,028, » — :1861 18,522,399 14,791,684 
Pronucts OF THE FOREST. [ Total | 208,825,783 | 150,347,355 
Wood—Staves and Heading 
Shingles . The following table shows the total ‘Value of 
Boon, Plank and Scantling imports ending 30th June, 1862 :— 
Hewn‘limber - ++} dee Se 
Other Lumber 4 
Oak Bark and other Dye Reem Dollars 
All Manufactures of Wood - ——- -—— ee 
[Naval Stores—Tar and Pitch | Russia and its Possessions - + +} 641,2 2 
Rosin and Turpentine . Prussia . . . he . 10 
‘Ashes, Pot and Pearl - Sweden and Norway 5. 3+ 5 
Ginseng . Sek -4l Sweilish West Indies. 5+ +] 
Skingand Furs s+ |! Denmark oe twee AG 
‘Danish West Indies eee 281,744 
Propucrs op AGRICULT Hamburg eee | OR BAT 
lof Animals—Beet Bremen. 6) et tt HW 
Tullow s+ + Holland, ee ae ote 
Hides Dutch East Indies + 6 st 
Horned Cattle » WestIndies . - + + 476,) 
Butter 6 es * Guiana. - + +e 241,349 
Cheese. : Belgium I 
Pork, Pickled ; Fy . United Kingdom ~Engiand . «| 85,172,753 
Hams and Bacon Scotland + + [1,288,221 
Lard . . . Ireland . . T5,ASG 
Wool, . . British ‘Poscessions:—Gibraltar . . 109,004 
Hogs. + + Malta a, Pa 16,782 
Horses s+ Kast indies. 1} s+] 8,086,959 
ales GMs ‘Australia. LT] 7129583 
Shee} . Cape of Good Hope, Se, Soy 6 811,586 
vegetable 5 cod —Wheat West Indies 2+] 1,780,652 
Flour. Guiana et 222,664 
Indian Corn. Honduras se es 174,780 
Indian Meal. Canada +, 15,253,152 
Rye Meal i os ote Nort American Colonies | 4,046,843 
Rye, Oats, and other smal L ie’ | | France on the Atlantic =. +; 8,740,286 
Grain and Pulse. Ff) AOR Lee, Fa Mediterranean |. | 24,095,180 
Bigulvor ship Bread |” | 478,750/ 429,708 | | French North American Possessions 39,684. 
Potatoes. set 285,51 WestIndies  - +t 12,312 
Apples. . . . Guiana . . . . . 182,652 
Onions . e 7 ‘ Spain’ ‘on the Atlantic ‘ ‘“ . 277,543 
Tice . ” Mediterranean . . 909,656 
Other Proikiets“Cotton CanaryIslands. + eet 15,249 
‘Tobacco . . + Philippine Talanite . . . 1,065,772 
Hemp s+ ss Cuba. ree 9 
Clover Seed se PortoRieo - 6 
Plax Seeds es Portugal 6 + st tt 88,492 
Jrown Sugar. 6+ Madeira a Aon! Se 
Hos. ees Cape de Verd Islands! boa 20,985 
Amores. coe 51,462 
Masvracton Italy:—Sardinia. - ee 855,147 
Leather =. Tuseany s+ st 400,954 
Leather, Roots and Shoes. 779,876 Two Sicilies +} 1,835,967 
Cablesand Cordage = 955.974) | | Trieste and other Austrian P Ports 39,198 
Salt. aes | | Fontan Islands. + 2 pe 
Lead SE ih oe Greece he Gee = 
fron—Lig . )* Turkey and Bust te, Jay at a 590,443 
Bare sts Hayti. Camas fhe +) 1,575,267 
Nails. oy Sm Domingo 5 + + +t 335,655 
Castings. 4 76,750) | | Mexico te ee] 2,684,852 
Other Manufactures of - || 5,536,576, | | Central America) 5 eee 144,161 
Copper and Brass, aud Manu- } ‘ 2,876,029 | New Granada soe 2,402,986 
facturesof —. . ‘ Vonemuela s+ : 2,022,186 
Drugs and Medicines. 1,149,433, | | Brazil - : 12,787,898 
Satie Gooda—Printed "or )} 9 456,449 oo15,03a) | | UReeey ot Cieplatine Republic. 284,263 
Coloured 356,449, 2,215,032, | | argentine Republic. + +7 1,973,852 
White, other then Duck | «| 1,403,506! 1,076,959) oo oo 2 + 4 ef 1,870,280 
Duck “| "s82;ns9| "300,868: son ee 
‘All other Manifactres of «| _5,792,7 7 Band ich Talands - oe “Ay wanes 
Gold and Silver Coin. =. «, 26, 088,6 0,488,590! | | China 2 ak fa 
Gold and Silver Bullion > +| 30,913,173, 13,811,280) | | Whale Fisheries ) 5 0} 
: South Sealslands. +--+ 
The following is a statement exhibiting the ex- Other Countries - 2 0+ + 
ports to and the imports from Canada, and other 7 erriae 
British possessions in North America, to the United Total + (eee eo 
1201 ¢n Inne 20. 1861 :-— eae 
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Fisheries and Navigation —Notwithstanding the 
extraordinary temptations to e in agnieul- 
ture afforded by the cheapness and facility of 
obtaining land, the Americans have always been 
distinguished by their skill in fisheries and navi- 
gation, and by the vigour and success with which 
they have pursued those branches. of industry. 
They commenced the whale-fishcry in 1690, and, 
for about fifty years, found an ample supply of fish 
on their own shores; but the whale having aban- 
doned them, the American navigators entered 
with extraordinary ardour into the fisheries carried 
on in the Northern and Southern Oceans, From 
1770 to 1775, Massachusetts employed annually 
183 vessels. carrying 13,820 tons, in the former, 
and 121 vessels, carrying 14,026 tons,in the latter. 
Mr. Burke, in his famous speech on American 
affairs, in 1774, adverted to this wonderfal display 
of daring enterprise as fullows:—‘ As to wealth,’ 
said he, ‘ which the colonists haye drawn from the 
sea by their fisheries, you had all that matter fully 
opened at your bar. You surely thought these acqui- 
sitions of value, for they seemed to excite your 
envy; and yet the spirit by which that enterpris- 
ing employment has been exercised ought rather, 
in my opinion, to have raised esteem and admi- 
ration, And pray, sir, what in the world 
toit ? Pass by the other parts, and look at the 
manner in which the New Englaed people carry 
on the whale fishery, While we follow them 
among the tumbling: mountains of ice, and behold 
them penetrating into the deepest frozen recesses 
of Hudson's Bay and Davis’s Straits; while we 
are looking for them beneath the Arctic circle, we 
find that they have pierced into the opposite 
region of polar cold; that they are at the 
antipodes, and engaged under the frozen serpent 
of the south, Talkland Island, which seemed too 
remote, and too romantic an ohject for the grasp 
of national ambition, is but a stage and resting- 
place for their victorious industry, Nor is the 
equinoetial heat more discouraging to them than 
the accumulated winter of both poles. We learn 
that while some of them draw the line or strike 
the harpoon on the coast of Africa, others run the 
longitude and pursue their gigantic game along 
the coast of Brazil. No sea, but what is vexed 
with their fisheries; no climate that is not wit- 
ness to their toils, Neither the perseverance of 
Holland, nor the activity of France, nor the 
dexterous and firm sagacity of English enter- 
prise, ever carried this most perilous mode of hardy 
industry to the extent to which it has been pu 
sued by this recent people—a people who are 
still in the gristle, and not hardened into man- 
hood,’ 

The progress of American shipping is exhibited 
in the subjoined table, which gives the registered 
sail-tonnage, as well as the total tormage, of the 
United States from the year 1789 till the year 
1863 :— 
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Year ending Registered Sall | Total Tonnage 
Tons Tons 
Dec. 31, 1803 597,157 949,172 
BL 672,530 1,042;404 
3 1805 749/341 13140,368 
2 1808 808.265 1/208;716 
«1807 11268,548 
3 asng 769,054 1.249;598 
1809 910,059 1350,281 
2 RIO 4)424/784 
3» st ¥282,502 
% ase 1/269,907 
2 1813 2,166,629 
ety? 14,159,210 
3 ARIS 1)868,128 
 18t6 1872;219 
si? 99,912 
2 1818 
2 Asis 
3 1820 
3 AseT 
3 sR 
3 1828 1336566 
1824 3,889,163 
1825 1,423,112 
2 1826 534,191 
R87 1620;6n8 
3 1828 1,741,392 
2 1829 1,260,798 
1,191,776 
619,875 1}267}847 
686,809 1,439,450 
749.482 1,606,151 
857,098 1,758,907 
885,481 1R94'940 
897,321 7'822°108 
809,343 1)896,084 
819,801 185,649 
829,006 2,008,479 
898,610 23180,764 
ASO5T 21130;744 
i 2/092°301 
2,158,608 
1,061,856 2/280,095 
1,088,680 21417,002 
1,123,999 2)562,084 
1,935,682 
13143819 
1,418,072 
3 isso | 1540/7690 
3 1851 | 1e03/917 
» 1882 | 1 pi9,744 
» 1868 | 21013154 
> 1854 | 2)238/783 x 
» 1835 | 2)440,091 5,212,008 
1856 | 2.401687 4,871,652 
1357 | 2'377/094 4,040,842 
1858 | 2/499;742 5,049,808 
» —- 1809 | ata 654 5,145,038 
% 1880 | 2)448/941 5,353,868 
 —-186L_ | 24540,020 5,589,813 
» 1862 | 217,258 5,112,165 
~ 1868 | 1,892)899 5,126,081 


The total tonnage of the steamers included in 
the above statement amounted to 768,751 in 1859, 
to 867,987 in 1860, to 877,204 in 1861, to 710,463 
in 1862, and to 572,970 in 1863, 


























~ Railways.—The following table shows the total 
Year ending Tpegicsed Gall ‘Totat Tonnage length of the railways in each state of the United 
States, in each of the years 1850 and 1860, and tha 
Tons Tons total cost of construction in the year 1860 :— 
Dec. 81, 1789 123,893 201,562 
2 1790 346,254 274/377 
° 1791 362,110 502,146 STATES acto 
= 1792 564,457 1850 1860 
ra 1793 620,764 
» Wes see Maines. 2 1 | ase | azoa7 
” 308 831/899 New Hampshire . . . 465-32 656-59 
” 397 876913 ‘Vermont . . . 29ST 556°T5 
” 7798 898°328 Massachusetts. . + | 1,035°74 1,272°96 
” 1799 939,409 Bhode Island . . . 68°00 107-92 
= 1800 972/492 Connecticut . . . 413-26 603-00 
1801 947,577 eae 
7 1808 560°380 8925104 New ENGLAND StaTes .| 2,507-48 | 3,669°39 
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‘Mileage 
STATES eae 
reso | 1800 
NewYork... = | 1,40310|  2,701-84 
New Jersey 5+ 205°93 59°90 
Pennsylvania a as 23d | 242-49 
Delaware. . 12669 


Maryland. . 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES | 


Virginia, . . . 
North Carolina . . 
Sonth Carolina . . . 





Georgia. 
Florida. 


401-50 





SOUTHERN ATLANTIC Sra 





Texas . . 
GuLF STATES . . 
Arkansas. . . 


Veunessee 6 6s 
Kentucky. . 


InrErrioxt STATES, SOUTH. 





t 
5°27 








Ohio. a ae ae! 2,999°45. 
Indiana we : . 228°00 | 2,125°90 
Michigan. + . =f) 842-00 799°30 
Tinos 5 ee 10°50 
Wisconsin. ses "00 
Minesota . . . . 
Towa . ws . . - 
Missouri «6 ee - 

Kansas. + . . _- - 


Inventor Srares, Norrit 


California. - 
Oregon see 


Pactsic STATES . 


New England States . 
Middic Atlantic States 
Southeru Atlantic States 
Guif States . . . 
Interior States, South 
) ” North 
Pacific States 








Toran Untren Sreres . | 8,589-79 | 30,793-67 
Cost of Construction ) Dollars 
of the Railwaysof Lpona,! —— —_|2,151,560,829 


in 1860 . 











the United States, if 








Coins.—The American gold coin, the Eagle, 
contains 282 gr. pure gold and 26 alloy. This 
coin is made the equivalent of 10 dollars, so that 
the English sovereign is equal to 4 dolls, 87 
cents. The doll. is worth at par about 4s, 3d, 
Weights and measures same asin England. 

Constitution and Government,—The govern- 
ment, as established in 1787, is a federal demo- 
cracy. The legislative power is vested in the 
congress, an assembly of two separate bodies, the 
Senate and the House of Representatives, The 
senate consists of 62 mems., 2 from each state, 
chosen for a term of six years by the legislatures 
of the several states they represent. The qualié- 
eations necessary fur a senator are the haying 
attained the age of 30 years, having beer acitizen 
of the U, States for 9 years, and being an inhab. 
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has a concurrent vote in the ratification of treaties 
and executive nominations, and the sole power to 
try impeachments. One-third of its number goes 
out of office every two years, The house of repre- 
sentatives is compesed of mems, from the several 
states, Clected by the people for the term of 2 
years. According to an act of congress, the 
number of representatives is fixed at 238, And 
the entire ‘representative population’ of the dif- 
ferent states (tive slaves being reckoned equivalent 
to 8 free persons), ay ascertained by the decennial 
censuses, being divided by 233, gives, of course, 
the population entitled to send a member to con- 
gress, Some of the returns given in the preceding 
table of the pop. for 1860 are not quite complete 5 
but they are sufficiently accurate fur most practi- 
cal purposes. And it results from them that the 
representative pop. may be taken at about 
21,710,000, which, being divided by 233, gives 
93,170 for the representative unit, Hence the 
umber of members which each state will be en- 
tiled to return during the next 10 years is at 
once ascertained by dividing its representative 
pup. by 93,170, Should these divisions not give, 
as is usually the case, the entire number of mem- 
bers, the deficiencies are supplied by the states 
which have the largest unrepresented fractional pop. 
Thus, Connecticut will, according to the late 
census, be entitled to send 3 mens. to congress, 
and will have, in addition, an unrepresented pop, 
of 91,385, so that she will be all but_certain to 
have a 4th mem. assigned to her. During the. 
last 10 years the representative unit was 70,680, 
New York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio will have the 
largest number of representatives in the new 
congress, 

‘The qualification for representatives is, their 
having attained the age of 25 years, and been 7 
years citizens of the U. States, The house of 
representatives has the sole power of impeach- 
ment, and of originating money-bills, Congress 
must assemble at least once a year, on the first 
Monday in Dec. Each house chooses its own 
speaker and other officers, the president of the 
senate being the vice-president of the U. States, 
Both houses are diviaed into a number of com- 
mittees for the despatch of business, choscn by 
ballot, The mems. of both houses receive a salary 
of 8 dollars a day during their attendance, and 
travelling expenses of 8 dollars for every 20 m, 
‘The speaker: of both houses have £6 dollars a 
day. The executive power is vested in. the 
president, who is chosen by the electoral colleges 
of the several states for the term of 4 years; he 
must be 35 years of age, and a natnral-born 
citizen who has resided fur 14 years in the U, 
States, ‘The president is commander-in-chief of 
the land and sea forces, and has power to make 
treaties, and appoint to the principal civil and 
military offices in the states, with the consent of 
the senate. He has a veto on bills which may 
have passed both houses of congress, though, if 
these be passed a second time by a vote of two- 
thirds of each house, they become law without his 
sanction, His salary is 25,000 dollars a year. 
The president is assisted by a cabinet of six 
ministers, who hold office during his pleasure : the 
secretary of state, the secretaries of the treasury, 
war, and navy, the post-master-general, and the 
attorney-gencral, the salaries of cach being 6,000 
dollars a year. Besides the general congress, 
each state has its own separate senate and houso 
of representatives, elected by its inhabs, The 
qualifications of electors are not the same in every 
part of the Union, as will be seen by referring 
to the articles on the several states. The indi- 

earl art ries Means banka tar 
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as to their internal administration; but 20 state 
can enter into any treaty or alliance with any 
foreign power, grant letters “of marque and 
reprisal, coin money, emit bills of credit, or grant 
titles of nobility. : 

In order that the reader may be fully acquainted 
with the institutions and government of the 
United States, there is subjoined a copy of the 
general constitution of the Union, as agreed upon 
in 1787, and of the amendments that have since 
been made upon it. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES, 


‘We the people of the U, States, in order to form amore 
perfect onion, establish justice, insure domestic tran- 
quillity, provide for the common defence, promote 
the general welfare, and secure the Ulessings of 
liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do ordain and 
establish this constitution for the U. States of 
America ;— 

ARTICLE I. 
Stcr. I—Ail legislative powers herein granted shall 

be vested in a congress of the U. States, which shall i 

consist of senate and house of representatives, 


Szcr, II.~-1. The house of representatives shall be 
composed of members chosen every, second year, by 
the people of the several states: ani the electors in 
each stute shall have the qualifications requisite for ! 
electors of the most numerous branch of the state 
legislature. 

‘2. Noperson shall be a representative who shall not 
have attained to the age of 25 years, uni been seven 
years a citizen of the U. States, aud who shall not, 
when elected, be an inhabitant of that state in which 
he shall be chosen. 

3. Representatives and direct taxes shall be apper- 
tioned among the several states which may be in- 
cluded within this union according to their respective 
numbers, which shall he determined by adding to the 
whole number of free persons, including those bound 
to service for a term of years, and excluding Indians 
not taxed, three-fifths of all other persons, .The actual 
enumeration shall be made within three years after 
the first meeting of the congress of the U. States, and 
within every subsequent term of ten years, in such 
manner as they shall by law direct. The number of 
representatives shall not excecd one for every thirty 
thousand, but each state shall have at least one repre- 
sentative ; and, until such cnumeration shall be made, 
the state of New Hampshire shall be entitled to choose 
3; Massachusetts, $; Rhode Island and Providence } 
Plantations, 1; Connecticut, 5; New York, 6: New 
Jersey, 4; Pennsylvania, 8; Delaware, 1; Maryland, 
6; Virginia, 10; North Carolina, 5; South Carolina, 
5; and Georgia, 3. 

4, When vacancies happen in the representation | 
from any state, the executive authority thereof shall 
issue writs of election to fill such vacancies, 

5. The house of representatives shall choose their 
speaker and other officers, and shall have the sole 
power of impeachment. 


Sect, JII,—1. The senate of the U. States shall be 
composed of two cenators from each state, chosen by 
the legislature thereof, for six years, and each senator 
shall have one vote. 

2. Immediately after they shall be assembled, in 
consequence of the first election, they shall be divided 
as equally as may be into three classes. The seats of 
the senators of the Ist class shall be vacated at the 
expiration of the second year, of the 2nd class at the 
expiration of the fourth year, and of the 8rd classat the | 
expiration of the sixth year, so that one-third may be 
chosen every second year ; and if vacancies happen by 
resignation, or otherwise, during the recess of the | 
legistature of any state, the exceutive thereof may 
make temporary appointments until the next meet-- 
ing of the legislature, which shall then fill such. 
‘vacancies. i 

3, No person shall he a senator who shall not have 
attained to the age of 30 years, and been nine years aj 
citizen of the U. States, and who shall not, when | 
elected, be au inhabitant of that state for which he . 
shall be chosen. 

4, The vice-president of the U. States shall be pre-! 
sident of the senate, but shall have no yote, unless 
they he equally divided. 
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also a president pro tempore, in the absence of the: vice- 
president, or when he shall exercise the office of presi- 
Gent of the U. States, 

6. The senate shall have the sole power to try all 
impeachments; when sitting for that purpose they 
shall be on oath or affirmation. When the president 
‘of the U. States is tried, the chief justice shail preside, 
and no person shall be convicted without the concur- 
rence of two-thirds of the members present. 

7. Indgment in cases of impeachment shall not ex- 
tend further than to removal from office, and disquali- 
fication to hold and enjoy any office of honour, trust, 
or profit, under the U. States; but the party convicted 
shall, nevertheless, be liable and subject’ to indict- 
inent, trial, judgment, and punishment, according to 
law. 


Secr, IV.—1, The times, places, and manner of 
holding elections for senators and represontatives, 
shall be prescribed in cach stute by the legislature 
thereof ; but the congress may at any timo, by law, 
make or alter such regulations, except as to the places 
of choosing senators, 

2. The congress shall assemble at least once in every 
year, and such meeting shall be on the first Monday in 
December, unless they shall by law appoint a different 
day. 


Secr, V.—l. Each house shall be the judge of the 
elections, returns, and qualifications of its own mem 
bers, and a majority of each shall constitute a quorum 
to do business; but_a smaller number may adjourn 
from day to day, and may be authorised to compel the 
attendance of absent membere, in auch manner and 
under sncu penalties as cach house may provide, 

2, Each house may determine the rales of its pro- 
ceedings, punish its members for disorderly behaviour, 
and with the conenrreuce of two-thirds expel a 
member, 

3, Each house shall keep a journal of its proceedings, 
and from time to time publish the same, excepting 
such parts as may, in their judgment, require secrecy t 
and the yeas and nays of the members of either house 
on any question shall, at the desire of one-fifth of those 
present, be cutered on the journal. 

4. Neither honse, during the session of congress, 
shall, without the consent of the other, adjourn for 
more than three days, nor to any other place than that 
in which the two houses shall be sitting. 


Sscr. VI,—1. The senators and representatives shall 
reecive a compensation for their services, to be ascer- 
tained by law, and paid ont of the treasury of the U. 
States. “They shall in all cases, except treason, felony, 
and breach of the peace, he privileged from arrest 
during their attendance at the session of their respec- 
tive houses, and in going to and returning from tho 
same; and for any speech or debate in either house 








| they shall not be questioned in any other place, 


2. No senator or representative shall, during the 
time for which he was clected, he appointed to any 
civil office under the authority of the U. States, which 
shall have been created, or the emoluments whereof 
shall have been increased during such timo; and no 
person holding any office under the U. States shall be 
a@ member of either house during his continuance in 
office. : 








Secr. VIL—1. All bills for raising revenue shall 
originate in the house of representatives; but the 
senate may propose or concur with amendments as on 
other bills, 

2, Every bill which shall have passed the house of 
representatives and the senate shall, before it become 
a law, be presented to the president of the U. States; 
if be approve, he shall sign it; but if not, he shall 
return it, with his objections, tothat honse in which it 
shall have originated, who shall cuter the objections at 
large on their journal, and proceed to reconsider it. 
If, after such re-consideration, two-thirds of that house 
shall agree to pass the Dijl, it shall be sent, together 
with the objections, to the other house, by which it 
shall likewise be reconsidered, and if approved by two- 
thirds of that house, itshall become a law. But in all 
such cases the votes of both houses shall be deter- 
mined by yeas and nays; and the names of the persona 
voting for and against the bill shall be entered on tho 
jonrnai of each honre respectively. If any bill shall 
not be returned by the president within ten daya (Sun- 
days excepted) after it shall have been presented to 
him, the same shall be a law, in like manner as if ha 
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ment prevent its return, in which case it shall not be a 
law. 

3. Every order, resolution, or vote, to which the con- 
currence of the senate and house of representati 
may be necessary (except on a question of adjourn- 
ment) shall be presented to the president of the U. 
States; and before the same shall take effect shall be 
approved by him, or being disapproved by hira shall be 
Tepassel by two-thirds of the senate and honse of re- 
presentatives, according to the rules and limitations 
prescribed in ‘the oase of a bill. 


Sect. VIII.—The congress shall have power— 

1, ‘fo lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and ex- 
ciscs, to pay the debts and provide for the common 
defence and general welfare of the U. States; but all 
duties, imposts, and excises shall be uniform through- 
out the U. States: 

2. To borrow money on the eredit of the U. 

3. To regulate commerce with foreign nation: 
among the several states, and with the Indian tril 

4, To establish an uniform rule of natural! 
uniform laws on the subject of bankruptcies 
out the U. States: 

5. To coin money, regulate the value thereof, and 
of forcign coin, and fix the standard of weights and 
measnres ; 

6. 'Lo provide for the punishment of counterfeiting 
the securities and current coin of the U. States: 

7. To establish post-offices and post-ronds + 

8, ‘Lo promote the progress of science and useful 
arts, by securing, for limited times, to authors and in- 
‘ventors, the exclusive right to their respective writings 
and discoveries : 

9, To constitute tribunals inferior to’ the supreme 
court : 

10. To define and punish piracics and felonies com- 
mitted on the high seas, and offences against the law of 
nations : 

11. To declare war, grant letters of marque and re- 
prisal, and make rules concerning captures on land and 
‘water: 

12. ‘To raise and support armies ; but no appropria- 
tion of money to that use shall be for a longer term 
than two yeurs ? 

13. To provide and maintain a navy t 

14. To make rules for the government and regulation 
of the land and nayal forces : 

15, To provide for calling forth the militia to exe- 
cute the taws of the union, suppress insurrections, and 
repel invasions : : : 

Ye. To provide for organising, arming, and disci- 
plining the militia, and for governing snch part of 
them as may be employed in the service of the U. 
States, reserving to the states respectively the appoint- 
ment of the officers, and the authority of training the 
militia according to the discipline prescribed by 
congress > 

17. To exercise exclusive legislation in nll cases 
whatsoever, over such district (not exceeding ten 
miles square) as may by cession of particular states, 
and the acceptance of congress, become the seat of the 
government of the U. States; and to exercise like 
authority over all places purchased by the consent of 
the legislature of the state in which the same shall be, 
for the erection of forts, magazines, arsenals, dock- 
yards, and other needful buildings = ‘And 

18. To make all laws which shall be necessary and 
proper for carrying into execution the foregoing 
powera, and all other powers vested by this consti- 
tution in the government of the U. States, or in any 
department or officer thercof. 










Sncr. IX.—1. The migration or importation of such 
persons as any of the states now existing shall think 
proper to admit shall not be prohibited by the con- 
gress prior to the year 1808; but a tax or duty may be 
imposed on such importation, not exceeding 10 dollars 
for each person. 

2, The privilege of the writ of habeas corpus shall 
not be suspended, unless when in cases of rebellion or 
invasion the peblic safety may require it. 

8, No bill of attainder or ex post facto law shall be 

assed. 
PaL No capitation or other direct tax shall be laid, 
unless in proportion to the census or enumeration 
hereinbefore directed to be taken. 

5. No tax or duty shall be laid on articles exported 
from any state. 

6. No preference hall be given by any regulation of 
commerce or revenue to the ports of one state over 
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those of another; nor shall vessels bennd to or from 
one state be obliged to enter, clear, or pay duties in 
another. 

7. No money shall be drawn from the treasury, but 
in consequence of appropriations made by law ; and a 
regular statement aud account of the receipts anil ex- 
penditures of all public money shall be published from 
time to time. 

8. No title of nobility shall be granted by the U. 
States; and no: person holding any office of profit or 
trust under them, shall, withont the consent of the 
ress, accept. of any present, emolumenit, offices or 
le of any kind whatever, from ony king, prince, or 






Sect. X.—1. No state shall enter into any treaty, 
alliance, or confederation ; grant letters of marque 
and reprisal; coin money ; emit bills of credit ; wake 
anything but gold and silver coin a tender in payment 
of debts; pass any bill of attainder, ex post facto law, 
or law impairing the obligation of contracts} or grant 
any title of nobility. 

2. No state shall, without the consent of the con- 
gress, lay any imposts or duties on imports or exports, 
except what may be absolutely necessary for executing 
its inspection laws; and the net produce of all duties 
and imposts, laid by any state on imports or exports, 
shall be for the use of the treasury of the U. States 
and all such laws shall be subject to the revision and 
control of the congress. 

3. No state shall, without the consent of the con- 
gress, lay any duty of tonnage, keep troops or ships of 
war in time of pence, enter into any agreement or com- 
pact with another state, or with a foreign power, or 
cngage in war, unless actually invaded, or in such im- 
minent danger aa will not admit of delay. 
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Sxcr, I.-1. The executive power shall be vested in 
a president of the U. States of America, He shall 
hold his office during the term of four years, and, to- 
gether with the vice-president, chosen for the same 
term, be elected as follows :— 

2, Rach state shall appoint, in such manner a9 the 
legislature thereof may direct, a number of electors, 
‘equal to the whole nomber of senators and representa- 
tives to which the state may be entitled in the con- 
gress; but no senator or representative, or person hold- 
ing an office of trust or profit under the U. States, shall 
be appointed an elector. 

3. The congress may determine the time of choosing 
the electors, and the day on which they shall give their 
yotes, which day shall be the same throughout the U, 
States. 

4, No person, except a natural born citizen, or a 
citizen of the U. States at the time of the adoption of 
this constitution, shall be eligible to the office of pre- 
sident ; neither shall any person be eligible to that 
office Who shall not have attained the age of 35 yenrs, 
and been fourteen years a resident within the United 
States. 

5. In case of the removal of the president from 
office, or of his death, resignation, or inability to dis- 
charge the powers and duties of the said office, the 
same shall devolve on the vice-president, and the con- 
gress tuay by law provide for the case of removal, 
death, resignation, or inability, both of the president 
and vice president, declaring what officer shali then 
act as president, and such officcr shall act accordingly, 
until the disability be removed, or a president shall be 
elected. 

6. The president shall, at stated times, receive for 
his services a compensation, which shall neither be in- 
creased nor diminished during the period for which he 
shall have been elected, and he shall not receive within 
that period any other emolument from the U, States, 
or any of them 

7. Before he enter on the execution of his office, he 
shall take the following oath or_ affirmation :—'I do 
solemply swear (or affirm) that I will faithfully exe- 
cute the offi¢e of president of the U, States, and will, 
to the best of my ability, preserve, protect, and defend 
the constitution of the U. States.” 


Secr. II.—1, The president shall be commander-in- 
chief of the army and navy of the U. States, and of 
the militia of the several states when called into the 
actual service of the U. States; he may require the 
opinion, in writing, of the principal officer in each of 
the excentive departments, upon any subject relating 
to the duties of their respective offices, and he shall 
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have power to grant reprieves and pardons for offences 
against the U. States, except in cases of impeach- 
ment. 

2. He shall have the power, by and with the advice 
and consent of the senate, to make tresties, provided 
two-thirds of the senators: present coneur; and he 
shall nominate, and, by and with the advice aud conseat 
of the senate, shal! appoint ambassadors, other public 
ministers aud consuls, judges of the suprewe court, 
and all other officers of the U. States, whose appoint. 
ments are not terein otherwise provided for, and 
which shall be established by law; but the congress 
may by law vest the appointment of such inferior 
officers, as they think proper, in the president alone, 
in the courts of law, or in the heads of departments, 

3. The president shall have power to fill up all yacan- 
cies that_may happon during the recess of the senate, 
by granting commissions which shall expire at the end 
of their next session, 


Srer, II.—He shall, from time to time, give to the 
cougress information of the state of the union, antl re~ 
eonimend to their consideration such measnres as he 
shall judge necessary and expedient ; he may, on cx- 
traordivary occasions, convene both houses, or cither 
of them, and in case of disagreement between them, 
with respect to the time of adjournment, be may 
adjourn them to such time as he shall think prope 
he shall receive ambassadors and other public mi 
ter; he shall take care that the laws be faithfully 
executed, aud shall commission all the officers of the 
U, States. 


Sucr. IV.—The president, vice-president, and all 
civil officers of the U, States, shall be removed from 
office on impeachment for, and conviction of, treason, 
bribery, or other high crimes and misdemeanors, 








Anricié III. 


Sxcr, I—The judicial power of the U. States shall 
be vested in one supreme court, and in such inferior 
courts as the congress may from time to time ordain | 
and establish. ‘The judges both of the supreme and 
inferior courts shall hold their offices during good be- 
haviour, and shall, at stated times, receive fur theit 
services a compensation, which shall not be dizuinished 
during their continuance in office. 


Scr, Il]. The judicial power shall extend to all 
cases, in law and equity, arising under this consti- 
tution, the Jaws of the U. States, and treaties made, or 
which shall be made. under their authority ;—to’ all 
cases affecting ambassadors, other public ministers, 
and consuls ;—to all cases of admiralty and n 






» States: 
to controversies between two or 
iti: f another 
state ;—~between citizens of different states ;—between 
citizens of the same state claiming lands under grants 
of different states, and between a state or the citizens 
thereof, and foreign states, citizens, or subiccts, 

Ta all casos uffecting ambassadors, other public 
ministers and consnls, and those in which a state shail 
be party, the supreme’ court shall have original juris- 
diction. In all the other cases before mentioned, the 
supreme court shall have appellate jurisdiction, both 
ag to law and fact, with such exceptions, and under 
such regulations, as the congress shall make, 

8. ‘The trial of all crimes, except in cases of im- 
peachment, shail be by jury; and such trial shall be 
held in tue state where the said erimes shall have been 
committed ; but when not committed within any state, 
the trial shail be at such place or places as the congress 
muty by law have directed, 


Sxcr. III—1. ‘Treason against the U. States shail 
consist only in levying war against them, or in 
adhering to their enemies, giving them aid and com- 
fort. 

2. ‘No person shail be convicted of treason unless on 
the testimony of two witnesses to tht same overt act, 
or on confession in open court. 

8, The congress shall have power to declare the 
punishment of treason, but no attainder of treason 
shall work corruption of bleod, or forfeiture, except 
during the life ef the person attainted, 




















Arricie IV. 
Secr. I—Full faith and credit shall be given in each 


state to the public acts, records, and judicial proceed- 
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records, and proceedings shall be proved, and the effect 
thereof. 


Secr. IL.—J. The citizens of each state shall be en- 
titled to all privileges and immunities as citizens in the 
several states, 

2. A person charged in any state with treason, 

felony, or other crime, who shall tie from justice, and 
‘be fonnd in another state. shall, ou demand of the exe- 
cutive anthority of the state trom which he fled, be 
delivered up, to be remoyed to the state having jurise 
diction of the crime, 
No person hel to service or labour in one state, 
under the‘laws thereof, escaping into another, shall, 
in consequence of any law or regulation therein, be 
discharged from such service or labour, but shall be 
delivered up on claim of the party to whom such ser- 
vice or labour may be due. 


Sect. III.—1, New states may be admitted by the 
congress into this union; but no new state shall be 
formed or erected within the jurisdiction of any other 
state; nor any state be formed by the junction of two 
or more states, or parts of states, withont the cousont 
of the legislatures of the states concerned, as well as of 
the congress, 

2. The congress shall have power to dispose of and 
make needful rules and regulations respecting the tor- 
ritoty or other property belonging to the U. States; 
and nothing in this constitution shall be so construed 
‘4s to prejudice any claims of the U. States, or of any 
particular state, 


Sucr. IV.—'The U. States shall guarantee to every 
state in this union a republican form of government, 
and shall protect each of them against invasion ; and 
ow application of the legislature, or of the excentive 
(when the legislature cannot be conveued), against 
domestic violence, 














ARTICLE V, 


The congress, whenever two-thirds of both houses 
shall deem it necessary, shall propose amendments to 
this constitution, or, on the application of the legi 
lutures of two-thirds of the several states, shall call a 
convention for proposing amendments, which, in 
either case, shall be valid to all intents and purposes, 
as part of this constitution, when ratified by the 
legislatures of three-fourths of the soveral states, or 
by conventions in three-fourths thereof, as the one or 
the other mode of ratification may be proposed by the 
congress ; provided that no amendment, which may 
Le made prior to the year 1808, shall in’ any manner 
affect the ist and 4th clauses in the #th section of the 
Ist article; aud that no state, without its consent, 
shall be deprived of its equal suffrage in the senate. 


AnticLE VI. 

1, All debts contracted, und engagements entered 
into, before the adoption of this constitutiqn, shall be 
as valid against the U. States under this constitution 
as under the confederation, : 

2. This constitution, and the laws of the U. States 
which shall be made in pursuance thereof; and all 
treaties made, or which shail te made, under the 
authority of the U. States, shall be the supreme law of 
the land ; and the juelges in every state shall be bound 
thereby, anything in the constitution or laws of any 
state to thé contrary notwithstanding. 

The senators and representatives before men- 
tioned, and the members of the seveval state legin- 
latures, and all executive and jndicial officers, both of 
the U. States and of the several states, shall be bound 
by oath or aifirmation to support this constitution ; 
but no religions test sball ever be required as a qualifi- 
cation to any office or public trust under the United 
States, 











. ARTICLE VII. 

The ratification of the conventions of nine states 
shall be sufficient for the establishment of this consti- 
tution between the states so ratifying the same. 

Done in convention, by the unanimous consent of 
the states present, the 17th day of September, in 
the year of our Lord 1787, and of the independ- 
ence of the U. States of America the 12th. In 
witness whereof we have hereunto subscribed our 


names, 
GEORGE WASHINGTON, Prosident, 
and Deputy from Virginia, & 
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the legislatures of the zeveral states, twelve amend- | president, one of whom, nt least, shall not be an in- 
incite ten of which only were adopted. They are | habitant of the same state with themselves ; they shall 
sree, etn of the followrng amendments; and they | name in their ballots the person voted for a8 presi- 
She tre tified. by threedourths, the constitutional j dent, and in distinct ballots the person voted for as 
Harber, of the states, on the 1Sth of December, | vice-president, and they shall make distinct lists of all 
sen OeTane eleventh amendment Was proposed at the | persons voted for as president, and of ail persone voted 
aa ane ee ere thind congress, and Was declared | for as vice-president, and of the number of votes for 
Fist sesiowo from the president of the U. States to] each, which lists they shall sign and certify, and 
aa eae age tr ongress, dated the Sth of sanuary. | transmit sealed to the seat of the government ‘of the 
yee ence’ been adopted by the constitutional | U. States, directed to the president of the senate. The 
1198. ov of states, ‘The swelfth amendment, which | president of the senate shall, in the presenes of the 
sim proposed at the first session of the eighth con- | senate and house of representativen, open all the certi- 
war Phyas adapted by the constitutional umber of | ficates, and the votes shall then be counted: the person 
crete, tn the year 1804, according to a public notice | having the greatest number of votes for president shall 
iy the eccretary of state, dated the 25th day of Sep- | be the president, if eneh number be a majority of the 
tember, 1804.] sthole number of electors appointed ; and if no person 

AMENDMENTS have such majority, then from the persons having the 


sto the constitution of the U, States, ratified according highest nurobers, not exceeding three, on the list of 


itut : ing | those voted for as president, the house of representa 
to the provisions of the Sf article of the foregoing } tives shall choose immediately, by ballot, the president. 


. Ent in choosing the president, the voters shall be 
Ant, L—C€ongress shall make no, Jaw respecting an} taken by states, tbe representation from each state 
establishment of religion, or probibiting the free exer- | having one vote; a quorum for this purpose sball-consist 
Gise thereof ; or abridging the freedom of speech. or of | of a member or members from two-thirds of the states, 
the press; or the right of the people peacenbly to as" | and a majority of all the states shall be necessary to 
acmble, and to petition the government for a redress of | choice, And if the house of representatives shall not 
grievances, choose a president, whenever the right of choice shalt 
‘Ant, JIA, well regulated militia being necessary | devolve upon them, before the 4th day of March next 
to ttt Jlinity of a free stute, the right of the people | folowing, then the vice-president shall act es presi- 
10 keep and bear arms shall net he infringed. dent, as in the case of the death or other constitutional 
= ‘ : disability of the president. The person having the 
‘An. IL—No soldier shall, in time of peace, be | greatest number of votes as vice-president shall be the 
quartered In any house, without the consent of the | vice-president, if such number be a majority of the 
owner, nor in time of war, but in a manner to be pre-| whole number of electors appointed; and if no person 
scribed by law. have a majority, then from the two highest numbers 
‘Aner, T¥.The right of the people to be socure in | on the list the senate shall choose the vice-president ; 
their persons, houses, papers, and effects, against nn- a quorum for the purpose shall consist of two-thirds 
Teaxonable searches and seizures, sball not be violated, of the whole number of senators, and a majority of 
ceasma warrants shall issue but’ upon probable cause, | the whole number shall be necessary to a choice. But 
supported by oath or affirmation, and particularly de- no person constitutionally ineligible to the office of 
scribing the place to be searched, and the persons or president shall be eligible to that of vice-president of 
things to be reized, the U, States. 


‘Aur, V.—No person shall be held to answer for al The judiciary power of the U, States resides in 
capital, or otherwise infamous crime, unless on a pI a supreme court at Washington, and a number of 


rentment or indictment of a grand jury, except in y : 

caren rising in the land ox naval’ forces. oF in the | district courts, one or more th each separate state, 
car ttin when in actunl service in tine of war or pub- ) LerTILOny: and district, ‘he supreme court consists 
Jie danger; nor shall any person be subject, for the of a chief justice, with a salary of 6,500 dolls., 
same offence, to be twice put in jeopardy of live or and nine associate judges, who each receive 6,000 
dima s-nor shall Us com pea ena he meena at 2 dolls, a year, The U, States are divided into 10 
ef : : rive e,| circuits, whi i 
Tiberty, or property, without due process of law ; nor aia phish, ety bi elled separately ra a 
ghall private property be taken for public use, without | ¢ by the judges of the supreme court; and the 




















just compensation. cireuit courts have jurisdiction in all criminal 
_In all criminal proscentions the aocnecd eases, and in civil causes to the amount of more 
ghall enjoy the right to a speedy and public trial, by than 500 dolls, and, in some cases, exercise & 








sdiction of appeal from the inferior courts. 
he laws of the U, States are based upon the 
common and statute law of England, but capital 
tert thaued with the veieueses puavishmentn. ave’ lee Hequently seroriad to Yh 
have compulsory process for obtaining witnesses in his | ed he 
favour, and to have the assistance of counsel for his Ecducation.— Public instruction is nowhere more 
Satencas extensively diffused than in the N. part of the 
‘hue, ‘VIte—In suite at common Yaw, where the | Union and the education in the commen schools 
gait. controversy shall excced 20 dollars, the right | # of the best description, ‘Their attention to the 
of trial by jury shall be preserved ; and no fact tried education of the people, and the liberal provision 
dy n jury shall be otberwise re-examined in any court made to insure that grand object, are most credit- 
of the U. States than according to the rules of the | able to the American legislators, Everywhere in 
common law. New England, except in Connecticut, the primary 
‘Arr, VIIL—Excessive bail shall not be required, nor schools are supported by a property tax ; and some 
excessive fines imposed, nor cruel and wnusual punish-| of the states have school funds in addition, the 
ment inflicted. income of which is distributed among the towns in 
‘Aur, IX.—The enumeration, in the constitution, of | proportion to the number of pupils educated. The 
contin rights, shall not be construed to deny or dis- | common or public free schools are managed in edch 
parage others retained by the people. district. by 12 directora, chosen by the people ; 
Arr, X.—‘The powers not delegated to the U.j and the children are taught gratuitously, the only 
staves, by the constitution, ner probibited by it to the | expense being for books, Each town has one of 
ath are reserved to the states respectively, or to the | these schools, and one is generally established in 
im, KL—The judicial power of the U. States shall | fi ery eae ect of 6 or 6 sq.m. The instruc 
not be ‘construed to extend to any snit in law or ‘ion which is thus brought, as it were, within teach 
equity, commenced or prosecuted against one of the U. of every body, embraces the rudiments of English 
States by citizens of another state, or by citizens or education, including arithmetic and geography ; 
pubjects of any foreign state. and, in the larger towns, Latin and Greek. 
Beets oe ay eee eg apace, | The principles of this system, its adaptation to 


an impartial jury of the state and district wherein the 
crine shall have been committed, which district shall T 
have been previously ascertained by law, and to be 

and cause of the accusation 5 
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probable influence over the character and condi- 
tion of the people, were set in the most striking 
point of view in a speech delivered by Mr. Webster, 
in an assembly held in Massachusetts in 1821 :-— 
‘For the purpose of public instruction,’ said he, 
‘we hold every man subject to taxation in propor- 
tion to his property, and we luok not to the ques- 
tion whether he himself have or have not children 
to be benefited by the education for which he 
Pays: we regard it as a wise and liberal system of 
policy, by which property, and life, and the peace 
of society, are secured. We seck to prevent, in 
some measure, the extensiun of the penal code, by 
inspiring a salutary and conservative principle of 
virtue and of knowledge in an early age, We hope 
to excite a feeling of respectability and a sense cf 
character, by enlarging’ the capacities and in- 
creasing the sphere of intellectual enjoyment, 
By general instruction we seek, so fur as possible, 
to purify the moral atmosphere; to keep good 
sentiments uppermost; and to turn the strong 
current of feeling and opinion, as well as the 
censures of the law, and the denunciations of re- 
ligion, against immorality and crime. We hope 
for a security beyond the law and above the law, 
in the prevalence of enlightened and well prin- 
cipted moral sentiment, We hope to continue and 
to prolong the time, when, in the villages and 
farm-houses of New England, there may be un- 
disturbed sleep within unbarred doors, Knowing 
that our government rests directly upon the public 
will, that we may preserve it we endeavour to give 
a safe and proper direction to that public will. 
We do not, indeed, expect all men to be philoso- 
phers, or statesmen; but we confide.:tly trust, and 
our expectation of the duration of aur system of 
government rests upon the trust, that by the diffu- 
sion of general knowledge, and good and virtuous 
sentiments, the political 
well against open violence and overthrow, as 
against the slow but sure undermining of licen- 
tiousness. We rejoice that every man in this 
community may call all property his own, so far 
as he has occasion for it to furnish for himself and 





his children the blessings of religious instruction } 


and the elements of knowledge. ‘This celestial 
and this earthly 
damental laws. It is every poor man’s undoubted 
birchright; it is the great blessing which this 
constitution has secured to him; it is his solace in 
life, and it may well be his consolation in death, 
that his country stands pledged, by the faith 
which it has plighted to all its citizens, to protect 
his children from ignorance, barbarism, and vice,’ 
Out of New England an adequate provision for 
public schoois exists in all the populous states, as 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Maryland, and Vir- 
ginia; and whites may everywhere procure free 
education. In the newly settled states the pro- 
vision for the support of common sehvols has been 
settled by congress; and every township is divided 
in 36 sections of a sq. m. each, one of which is 
appropriated to the support of schools, Superior 
instruction is, also, provided for in the most liberal 
manner, partly by the central and local govern- 
ments, and partly by private individuals and asso. 
ciations, Academies of various degrees of excel. 
Jence are found in every part of the Union. Tn 
these the ancient and modern languages, grammar, 
histury, logic, thetorie, natural and moral phit 
losophy, are taught. ‘There are, besides, about 120 
colleges and universities, supported by different 
religious denominations or by the states; and, in 
the more populous parts of the country, there are 
but few districts of any considerable extent with- 
out one or more of these institutions. The prin- 
cipal are Harvard University in Massachusett: 
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Yale College in Connecticut, Dartmouth Union. 
and Rutger’s Colleges. There are about 40 theo- 
logical, 35 mettical, and 13 law schools, the last of 
which are the least frequented, 

Army.— By the cighth section of the first article 
of the constitution of the United States, Congress 
is empowered, in general, ‘to raise and support 
; armies ;’ and, by the second section of the second 
article, the president. is appointed commander-in- 
j chief of the army and navy, and of the wnilitia 

when called into the service of the United States,’ 
On August 7, 1789, congress established a depart~ 
ment of war as the instrument of the president 
in carrying ont the provisions of the constitution 
for military affairs, A number of ‘Original Rules 
and Articles of War’ were enacted by the congress 
of 1776, and continued in force under the constitu- 
tion, with several modifications, ‘These rules were 
the basis of the actual Articles of War which were 
enacted in 1806, and have been but slightly al- 
tered since that. time, They form the military 
code which governs all troops when mustered into 
the service. In 1790, the rank and file of the 
army, as fixed by act of congress, amounted to 
1,216 men; to which force, in the next year, one 
regiment 900 strong was added, In 1792, an act 
| of congress provided for a unifurm militia through~ 
j out the United States, and the system then ar- 
ranged has received but slight alterations until 
the present time, The nominal strength of the 
| militia thus organised is given in a statement 
; below. In 1796, the regular army consisted es- 
sentially of a corps of artillerists ‘and engineers, 
two companies of light dragoons, and four reci~ 
| ments of infantry of eight companies each ‘This 
force was little increased, except during occasional 
periods, till the outbreak of the civil war, 

At the breaking out of the civil war, in the 
commencement of the year 1861, the United 
States army consisted of about 14,000 regular 
troops, stationed chietly in the Southern States, 
large number of these joined the cause of the 
| Confederate States, reduciug the Federal army to 
less than 5,000 men. On April 15, 1861, the pre- 
sident called out 76,000 volunteers for three months, 
| to defend the capital, which was threatened; and 
on May 3, he called out 42,000 volunteers to 
serve for three years or the war. On July 22, 
1861, Congress passed an act authorising the pre- 
sident to accept the services of 600,000 volunteers 
for such terms as he might deem necessary, 
ranging from six months to three years or during 
the war, On July 25, 1861, the president wan 
again authorised to call out 500,000, making m 
all 1,000,000 men. The number proving” in- 
sufficient for the active prosecution of hostilities, 
and the repair of losses oceasioned by the war, a 
Graft was ordered in the summer of 1863, by pro- 
clamation of the president of the United States, 
Exemption from the draft, however, was to be 
purchased by paymen 
the government. ‘This latter clause was repealed 
in July 1864, when a bill passed the congress that 
all men drafted must either serve petsonally or 
furnish a substitute, By a new proclamation of 
the president of the United States, dated October 
17, 1863, a levy of 300,000 men was ordered, aud 
another call of 500,000 men was made, February f, 
1864. The total number of men called into ‘the 
field by the government of the United States, 
from 1861 till the end of the civil war, in 1865, 
amounted to 2,039,748, Of these it is calculated 
that 580,000 died from wounds and disease. The 
Southern, or Confederate, States had in the field, 
during the greater part of the war, an army of 
400,000 men, of which, it is estimated, they lost 
| 300,000 from wounds and dise: The Southern. 
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army was entirely disbanded in April, 1865; bat 
of the Northern army there remained about 60,000 
men under arms at the end of 1865, 

Navy.—For a period of nine years after the 
Government of the United States was organised, 
there was no navy department, The executive 
dutics growing owt of the management of the 
nayal forces had been committed by cengress to 
the war department by an act approved August 7, 
1789. It was not until April 30, 1798, that a 
separate department was created, with a chief 
officer called the secretary of the navy. 

The naval forces of the United States, at the 
commencement of the year 1861, consisted of 
41 men-of-war on active service. A vast inctease 
of the navy was decided on soon after the out- 
break of civil war, with the result of creating, 
at the end of June, 1364, a ficet of war of 622 
vessels of all classes—i32 of them steamers, and 
74 iron-clads and rar The naval force is di- 
vided into nine squadrons, namely, the North 
Atlantic, the South Atlantic, the East Gulf, the 
West Gulf, the Mississippi, the Special West India, 
the Pacifie, the East India and Mediterranean, 
and the Potomac flotilla. ‘The following state~ 
ment gives a summary of the navy of the United 
States at the end of June, 1864:— 
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4,443 467,967 } 





Total . 





‘There are but few ships of the line and frigates 
in the United States navy, The greater number 
of vessels are sloops-of-war, brigs, batks, schooners, 
and gunboats, armed with from two to ten guns, 
and of legs than a thousand tons burthen, Most 
of the iron-clad steamers are so-called ‘ Monitors.’ 
All the vessels of this class are completely plated 
from the upper deck to 4 or 5 ft. beiow wacer, aud 
from stem to stern; but the hulls of the smaller 
* Monitors’ are but twelve to eighteen inches out 
of water in action. 

‘There are eight navy-yards in the United States; 
those of Portsmouth, in New Hampshire, Charles- 
ton, near Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Wash- 
ington (where ail the anchors, cables, and blocks 
required are made), Portsmouth, in Virginia, Pen- 
sacola, in Florida and Brooklyn. 

Revenue and Expenditure —The following table 
shows the total amount of the revenue and ex~ 
penditure of the United States, in each year 
(ending 30th June) from 1861 to 1863. 


Years 



















énded | Revenue, including Loans Expendituro 
(Soth Sune 
Dollars | 
1861 | $5,871,640" 17,56! 
1862 [87,621,181 121,17 
1883 '889,379 i a 8,631] 186,624,298) 





To the total revenue of 1865, the customs con- 
tributed 69,039,042 dollars; the sale of lands, 
167,017; direct taxes, 1,485,104; internal duties, 
87,640,788; and loans, 776,682,362 dollars. It 
will be seen that more thau seven-cighths of the 


total revenue was derived from loans, 
Tit. ct lk benen' of tite rahe weneod 
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ture of the Uni 
1862 and 1863, 


ited States, in each of the years 
were as follows:— 














Branches of Expenditure 1862 1863, 
Dollars Dollars 
CivilLists. .  . «| 8,939,009 | 6,350,619 
Foreign Intercourse 1339710 | 1.281413 
Naval Department «| 42,674,570 63,211,105 
War Department » | 394,368,407 | 599,298,601 
Pensions. se | 879,888 | a,140.194 
Indian Department, | | 2,223,402 | 1,076,326 
Miscellaneous... | 14,129,772 | 16,671,890 
Public Debt... 1 | 109,287,247 | 205,816,482 
sara { Dols. | 570,841,700 | 895,796,620 
Total Expenditure { & | 1187926,354 | 186,624,298 





Public Debt,—The public debt of the United 
States, which has risen to very large proportions 
within the last few years, is a consequence chiefly 
of the great civil war of 1861-05, Previously, 
the debt of the republic was insignificant, It 
amounted to 75,463,476 dollars in 1791, had risen 
to 127,334,933 dollars in 1816; but in 1840 had 
fallen as low as 5,125,077 dollars. In 1860, the 
year previous to the civil war, it amounted to 
76,159,667 doliars, and, during the uext four years, 
rose at an enormous rate, as shown in the fullow~ 
ing table :— 








‘Years ended July 1st] Public Debt of the United States 





| Detlars £ 
1881 90,867,829 18,930,797 
| 1862 514,211,372 107,127,369 
1863 1,0987793"181 | 228/915,246 
| 346,397,667 


1864 1, 662,708,800 








On the Ist of July, 1865, several months after 
the actual close of the civil war, the total debt of 
the United States amounted to 551,450,6552, and 
the total interest thereon to 27,852,4942 per 
annum, or about a million sterling more than the 
interest on the debt of the United Kingdom, 

Historical Notice—The first English settlement 
in America was made in Virginia, by a private 
company, in 1607; and, during the civil wars of 
the subsequent period, the pop. of the states was 
successively augmented by numbers of Puritans 
from the mother country, who settled in New 
England, R, Catholics in Maryland, defeated 
Royalists in Virginia, with numbers of Swedes, 
Germans, and others, The settlement of the 
several colonies, down to 1776, when the revolu- 
tionary war broke out, took place as follows :— 








Colonies Colonies 









Settled j, {Settled 
Virginia {1607 | Rhode Istana 1638 | 
New Hampshire} 1623 |' 9, North Carolina | 1650 

ew Jersey | 1624 | 10. New York (pre-' 
Delaware . -| 2627 viously Dutch)! 1664 






11, South Carolina ; 1670 
ennsylvania .' 1682 
. Georgia 1738 





1 
1635 
1636 








1 {7. Connecticut 
[8. Providence 








The delegates of the above colonics, aftcr- 
wards called states, signed the memorable De-, 
elaration of Independence on the 4th of July 
lit. 

The existence of the United States, as a separate * 
and independent nation, usually dates from duly 4, 
1776; but the colonies were virtually under their 
own government ftom the time of the meeting 
of the second continental congress, May 10, 
1773, which body continued its sittings during the 

ter part of the revolutionary war, and had the 
Seneral direction of affairs, The powers, of this 
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congress were not defined,—there was no settled 
form of government; but, their authority being 
of a revolutionary or provisional character, they 
exercised such as the necessities of the times 
required. The revolutionary government con- 
tinued until the confederation was organised, the 
articles for which were adopted by the congress 
as early as November 15, 1777, but were not 
finally ratified by all the colonies until March 1, 
1781. On the following day (March 2, 1781) 
congress assembled under the confederation. 
The confederate government was intended to be 
perpetual; but it was soon found to be so defec- 
tive, inefficient, and even powerless, that a conven- 
tion of delegates was called to meet at Philadel- 
phia on the 14th of May, 1787, ‘for the sole and 
express purpose of revising the articles of con- 
federation, and reporting such alterations and 
provisions therein as shall render the Federal 
Constitution adequate to the exigencies of the 
government and the preservation of the Union,’ 
The constitutional government was the result of the 
deliberations of this convention ; for they adopted, 
on the 17th of September, 1787, the charter known 
as the Constitution of the United States, Eleven 
of the states having ratified this constitution, 
congress, on the 17th of September, 1783, resolved 
that it should go into operation on Wednesday, 
the 4th day of Mareh, 1789, 

The United States, from this period, continued 
to flourish until they became involved in the wars 
that raged between Great Britain and France, 
and at length, in June 1812, took up arms against 
the British for the vindication of their rights as a 
nextral power. The American commerce now 
fell off to a very low ebb, and the states suffered 
considerably from the more direct consequence of 
the war. In 1814, peace having been concluded 
in Europe, the question in dispute between Britain 
and America ceased entirely, in a practical view, 
to possess any interest, sparingly, the com- 
missioners of the two powers, who had met at 
Ghent, agreed to adjourn the controversy, and in 
December a treaty of peace was signed’ between 
them. 

The history of the United States was one of 
almost uninterrupted prosperity from this period 
till the breaking out of the great civil at the 
commencement of the year 1861, Dissatistied with 
the election of President Lincoln, eleven of the 
Southern States seceded from the Union, in the 
following order :-— 








South Carolina . Dec. 20, 1860, by Convention. 
Mississippi . . Jan. 8, 1861, ,, mi 
Florida. =. Jan. 10, 4, a 
Alabama. ° . Jan. li, yg i 
Georgia. 1 . Jam 19, 3 jy - 
Louisiana .  . Jan. 26, 4, s 
Texas... Feb. 1, 5, 4, Legislature, 
Virginia =. , April25, 5. ,, Convention. 
Arkansas =. , May 6, 4, 5, Legislature. 
North Carolina . May 20, yy 3, is 
Tennessee . . June 8 4, 4, * 


‘The above states having organised a separate 
government, under the name of the ‘Confederate 
States,’ the people faithful to the Union resolved 
to bring them back to the old form of govern- 

+ ment, and succeeded in doing so after a gigantic 
struggle extending over four years, at an immense 
cost of blood and treasure, But great as was the 
struggle was its fruit, since it resulted in the 
total abolition of slavery, and the opening of a 
nobler career than ever before entered upon by 
the peoplé of the United States. 

UNTERWALDEN, one of the four forest 
cantons of Switzerland, near the centre of the 
confed., iu which it holds the Gth rank ; between 
Jat. 46° 40° and 47@ N., and long. 8° and 535’ E., 
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having W. Lucerne; N. the same cant. and the 
Lake of Lucerne; E. Uri; and §. the Bernese 
Oberland. Area, 262 sq.m. Pop, 24,960 in 1860, of 
whom 13,399 belonged to U. aud 11,561 to L, Un- 
terwalden. ‘The territory consists principally of 4 
valleys, inclosed by mountains of various heights, 
the loftiest of which, the Titlis, rises to nearly 
11,000 ft. above the sea, Two streams called Aa, 
hardly deserving the name of rivers, flow into the 
Lake of Lucerne; and there are several small 
lakes and numerous cascades, The climate is . 
temperate, particularly in the E,, where various 
kinds of frait are grown, The valleys and lower 
hills afford fine pasturage, which makes cattle- 
breeding the chief occupation of theinhabs. The 
cattle are smatl, but a good cow is estimated to 
yield a profit of from 50 to 100 florins a year to 
the owner; and about 10,000 head of cattle are 
annually depastured in the canton, The cheese 
of Unterwalden is reckoned inferior only to that of 
the Emmenthal ; and considerable quantities are 
sent into Italy. In good years the value of the 
cheese exported from the valley of Engelberg 
amounts to about 40,000 florins, Agriculture is 
comparatively neglected; and corn, to the value 
of at least 120,000 florins, has to be imported from 
Lucerne, The vine does not succeed, and the 
place of wine is supplied by liquors made from 
different fruits, ‘The forests are a chief source of 
wealth, a good deal of timber and fuel being 
exported. Tine and fir, and, after these, beech, 
oak, and elm, are the principal trees, The exten- 
sive forest. of Kernvald has formed the line of 
separation between the republics of Lower or N., 
and Upper or S., Unterwalden, ever since the 
12th century. Mining and manufactures are in~ 
significant; some linen thread is, however, spun 
in the valley of Engelberg. 

In both parts of the canton, the constitution is 
wholly democratic, Upper Unterwalden consists 
of 7 communes, all the male inhabs, of which 
above 20 years of age meet in a general assem- 
bly, exercising the sole deliberative and legislative 
power, on the last Sunday in April, at the cap, 
Samen, ‘Lhe executive body, cousisting of 14 
principal functionaries, chosen by the general 
assembly, and 65 other mems, appointed by the 
different parishes, exercises all the high judicial 
and other functions, except in case of capital 
punishment; when the triple council, an assembly 
composed partly of special delegates, must pass 
sentence. Lower Unterwalden consists of 13 
communes, Its general assembly is similarly con- 
stituted; but its government, carried on at Stanz, 
the cap., is more complicated than that of the other 
part of the canton, being conducted by a great 
variety of councils and assemblies, Publie educa: 
tion is everywhere rather backward, Both parts of 
the canton have but one united voice in the Swiss 
diet; they contribute 382 men to the Swiss army, 
and 1,907 fr, a year to the federal treasury. 

Unterwalden, with Uri and Schwytz, formed 
the nucleus of the Swiss Confederation early in 
the 14th century; but littke worth notice’ has 
occurred in its subsequent history, except that 
the inhabs, of Lower Unterwalden made a vigorous 
opposition to the French revolutionary troops 
in 1798, for which they suffered proportionally. 

UPSAL, or UPSALA, a city of Sweden, cap, 
prov. of same name, on the Sala, by which it is 
divided inte two parts, 87m, N. by W. Stock- 
holm. Pop, 8,795 in 1861. Upsala is a fine, old- 
fashioned city. Only a few of the inhabs, are 
engaged in manufactures, or in the little trade 
carried on by the river, on which a steam navi- 
gation is kept up with Stockholm, The greater 
number depend for support on the university, the 
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principal in the kingdom, This establishment 
was founded by Steno Sture in 1478. and mo- 
delled on the university of Paris. It was warmly 
patronised by Gustavus Vasa, who was partly 
educated in it. At a subsequent period, however, 
it was transferred to Stockholm, but was again 
restored to Upsal by Charles 1X. It has long 
enjoyed a very extensive celebrity, and is at 
present attended by frem 1,350 to 1,450 pupils, 
though of these only from 800 to 900 may be 
resident at any one time. The students, like 
those of Scotland and Germany, lodge in the 
town. ‘Their average expenditure may be esti- 
mated at about 302, for the session, As many us 
150 students are maintained free of expense from 
endowments left by Gustavus Adolphus, The 
public lectures are all gratuitous, and but few pri- 
vate lectures are attended. Most of the profes- 
sors lecture in their own houses, None have a 
salary of more than 3002, a year, and many have 
much less, ‘The new university is a handsome 
and spacious edifice, built of freestone, in the 
Florentine style of ‘architecture. Most part of 
it has been devoted to two splendid halls, one on 
the first story of the principal library, and another 
‘on the second for oratorios, and the conferring of 
academic degrees. The ground-floor is occupied 
by the library, comprising 100.000 volumes. The 
greatest curiosity in this collection is a manu- 
script of the four gospels, called, from its silver 
letters, the Codex Argenteus, supposed to be a 
copy of the Gothic translation made by Ulphilas, 
the apostle of the Goths, in the 4th century. 
Much controversy has existed among the learned 
as to the characters in which this famous codex 
is written ; especially whether it be in those used 
by the Goths of Meusia, ancestors of the present 
Swedes, or in the Frankish idiom, At all events, 
however, there can be no doubt of its high an- 
tiquity; it is admitted on all hands not to be 
Jater than the 6th century, and may be of the 4th 
or 5th, while it has the further advantage of 
having been translated from the original Greek, 
‘The codex was found in 1597, in the library of 
the Benedictine abbey of Werden, in Westphalia; 
and having found its way (whether honestly is 
doubtful) into the library of Isaac Vossius, was, 
on his death, purchased for the comparatively 
trifling sum of 2502, by the Count de la Gardie, 
who presented it to the university, In the same 
edilice are preserved a beautiful eabinet, presented 
stavus Adolphus by the city of Augsburg 
and the large chest, sealed and left by 
Gustavus HI, with instructions that it should 
hot be opened till 50 years from the day of his 
death, Here, also, isa botanic garden, and a 
amuscum, in which is a fine statue of Linneus by 
‘Bystrom. ‘This university has had many celé- 
brated individuals among its professors, especially 
in the department of natural history: among 
others may be specitied Linuxus, Bergman, and 
Afzelius, 

‘The cathedral is an imposing edifice, though 
built only of brick: in some respects its appear- 
ance is similar to that of Notre Dame at Paris, 
Tt is 350 feet in extreme length, with a lofty nave 
and a magnificent altar, The Swedish monarchs 
were formerly crowned in this cathedral, and here, 
also, they are mostly interred. Among the nu- 
merous tombs, the most interesting is that of 
Gustavus Vasa; distinguished in every station of 
life, and equally great as a legislator, a warrior, 
and a politician. Linnzus, also, is entombed im 
this cathedral, and the house is still shown which 
he occupied in the town. 

Upsal has some public walk 
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Gustavus Adolphus. It is the metropolitan see 
of Sweden, and possesses an ecclesiastical school, 
a cosmographie and other scientific societies. 

UPTON ON SEVERN, 4 market town and 
par. of England, co, Worcester, hund. Pershore, 
on the Severn, 9m. S. Worcester. Area of par. 
8,110 acres. Pop, of do. 2,676 in 1861, The 
town is neatly built with well-paved streets, The 
eburch, rebuilt in 1768, is a handsome structure. 
‘The Baptists, and other sects, have also places 
of worship. A charity school for 16 girls, founded 
and endowed in t718, to which a boys’ school 
was attached in 1797, has been incorporated with 
2 national schools, supported by voluntary con- 
tribution, A subscription library has been founded, 
The river, which is navigable thus far for vessels 
of 100 tons, has a commodious wharf and a good 
harbour for barges. It has no manufacture of any 
importance; but a considerable trade is carried 
on in corn, malt, and coals; and a good deal of 
cider is brought here for shipment from Hereford 
and other parts, 

URBINO (an, Urbinum Hortense), a fortified 
town of Central Italy, prov. Urbino e Pesaro, on 
a mountain near the Metauro, 20 m, SW, Pesaro, 
Pop. 15,095 in 1862, Its fortifications are a good 
specimen of the military works uf the 14th cen- 
tury. Its old castle now forms part of a Carmelite 
conyent, in which and in the churches are several 
fine works by Raphael and other distinguished 
artists. Urbino has an ancient ducal palace, 
which, like the Palazzo Albam, is a large and 
fine building; a newly built cathedral, with a 
rich chapter and archbishopric; a university, with 
about 200 students; a college, hospital, seminary, 
ai association called by the singular title of 
Academia Assurditorum, and a court of primary 
jurisdiction, But the legate and other chief au- 
thorities of the legs. of Urbino and Pesaro reside 
at the latter town, Urbino is celebrated for its 
brass, manufactured to the value of about 14,000 
crowns a year, 

Among other illustrious individuals, Urbino has 
to boast of having given birth to Raphael, hence 
called by the Italians Raffaello d’Urbino, unques- 
tionably the greatest painter of modern times, He 
was born on Good Friday, 1483, and died at Rome 
in 1520, on the anniversary of his birth, at the 
early age of 37—a wonderfully brief space in 

ich to have attained to such matchless pro- 
ieney, and to have completed so many great 
works, This was also the birthplace of Bramante, 
one.of the greatest modern architects, a relative 
of Raphael; of the machinist Zabaglia, and other 
distinguished personages, 

URE, a canton of Switzerland, in the SE, part 
of the confed., between the 46th and 47th degs. of 
N, lat., and 8° 30° and 9° KE. long.; having N, 
Schwytz and the Jake of Lucerne, E, Glarus and 
the Grisons, S. Tessin, and W, the Valais, the 
Bernese Oberland, and Unterwalden. Area, 420 
sq.m. Pop. 14,761 in 1861. The canton con- 
sists mostly of one principal valley, that of the 
Reuss, into which several others open laterally ; 
and the whele are shut in, except at the N, and 5. 
extremities of the canton, by lofty and generally 
impassable mountains, Among the mountains 
comprised in this canton is the celebrated St, 
Gothard, the passage across which is the prin- 
cipal route from Italy into E, Switzerland, ‘The 
transit trade by this road was, and to some extent 
aiill is, the most profitable occupation of the in- 
habs. of Uri. Various other lefty and remarkable 
summits are included in the ranges surrounding 

The principal river is the Reuss, 
in Mount St. Gothard, and after a 
throuch Uri. in its whole 
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Jength, falis into the Lake of Lucerne, near 
Altorf. Besidea the Lake of Uri (the S. extre- 
wity of that of Lucerne) there are numerous 
small alpine lakes; and the canton is a good deal 
visited by strangers, both on account of its sub- 
lime scenery and the historical interest attached 
to it as the land of Tell, said to have been a native 
of Biirglen, near Altorf, 

‘fhe pastures of this canton are superior, 
and these and their cattle constitute the entire 
wealth of theinhabs. A good many cattle, tended 


by Bergamesque cowherds, ate sent thither from | 


Italy to feed during summer, The cheese of the 
canton is in high tepute, but it is not exten- 
sively produced; and the stock of sheep, goats, 
and hogs is not more than sufficient for the wants 
of the pop. Agriculture is entirely neglected. 
‘The aspect of the country is thus described by an 
English traveller :—‘ Throughout the whole of the 
upper part of the valley of the Reuss and in the 
vale of Ursern, not one stalk of any kind of grain, 
nor one cultivated vegetable of any kind, is to be 
seen, There is no doubt, however, that these 
might be successfully cultivated. The vale of 
Ursern is better sheltered than almost any part 
of the Engadine, and is less clevated than many 
other parts where rye is grown abundantly, where 
other grain, even wheat, is not a failure, and 
where all the hardier vegetables are plentiful. 
About two leagues lower down than Andernat, 
the valley widens. Cottages are sprinkled here 
and there, and now and then a hamlet; still, 
however, grass only was to be scen. I saw many 
warm stripes, and even little plains, along the 
river side, where wheat and vegetables could have 
been successfully cultivated; but I still continuéd 
to meet carts laden with flour and potatoes, As 
I descended still lower in the valley, the scenery 
became more varied and more beautiful. Charm- 
ing meadows lay by the river side, prettily di- 
versified by clumps of walnut and pear trees, and 
cottages and hamlets thickly dotted the slopes. 
Altorf is surrounded by gardens and orchards ; 
yet even here, where the climate is mild, and 


where the ordinary fraits come to great perfection, | 


scarcely an ear of conn is to be seen,’ This, how- 
ever, docs not originate in any want of industry, 
bat in what is most probably a well founded con, 
viction on the part of the inhab., that it is most 
advantageous for them te contine their attention 
to the breeding and depasturing of cattle, and to 
import their corn, flour, and other provisions, and 
such manufactured goods as they do not produce 
in their cottages. 

Uri is subdivided into two districts, Uri and 
Ursern: Altorf is the eap. The constitution is 
strictly democratic, ‘The legislative power resides 
in the general assembly, composed of all the male 
pop. above 20 years of age, which assembles every 
year on the first Sunday in May, to choose the 
cantonal council of 44 mems., to which is confided 
the direct executive power. ‘There are several 
inferior councils for separate depattments of ser- 
vice, Each district has its own assembly and 
tribunals ; and in the cap. is a tribunal of appeal, 
composed of 15 mems., and presided over by the 
landamman. The communes are generally too 
poor to support public schools ali the year round, 
and edueation is very backward. he inhabs, are 
under the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the bishop 
of Chur: they are mostly of the German stock, 
though in the S, an Italian dialect is spoken, 
Contingent to the Swiss army, 236 men; do. of 
money to the federal treasury, 1,184 fr. a year. 
‘This canton is supposed to have derived its name 
from the wrus, or wild bull, which formerly in- 
habited its valleys in great numbers. Uri was one 
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of the three cantons which revolted from the 
German empire in 1307, and formed the nucleus 
of the Swiss confed. It was a principal theatre 
of war between the French and Austrians, in 
1799-1800, 

URUGUAY, or BANDA ORIENTAL, a re- 
; public of South America, between lat, 30° and 35° 
S, and long. 52° and 59° W.; having N. Brazil, 
E. and S. the Atlantic Ocean and the estuary of 
| the La Plata, and W. the Uraguay river, by which 

it is separated from the Argentine or La Plata 
territories. Area, 73,538 sq. m.; pop. 240,965 in. 
1860, The coast presents the aspect of a low flat 
plain, without wood of any kind, and, as far as the 
| eye can reach, quite level in appearance with the 
water, Inland, however, and particularly in the 
N,, the country is intersected by many hill-ranges 
alternating with valleys traversed by considerable 
affluents of the Uruguay. In this territory, the 
humidity of the soil, which is watered by nume- 
rous rivers, is corrected by the Pampero, a te~ 
markable dry wind, The climate of Uruguay is 
proverbially healthy, and it is evident that the 
| thinness of the pop. must arise from the miode of 
| life followed by the settlers, or from political 
causes, and not from any deficient fertility of the 
soil, or other natural or necessary cause, It is di- 
| vided into 9 deps,, and possesses 3 principal towns, 
Monte Video, La Colonia, and Maldonado, 1 
small towns, and 8 hamlets, without including 
estancias or farms, and ranchos or cottages, The 
public revenue for the 18 months, July 1, 1860, to 
Dec. 31, 1861, amounted to 715,9602, with the 
same expenditure, The public debt, in Feb. 1862, 
was about 4,000,000. On the ordinary peace- 
footing, the army is composed of little more than 
2,000 men; but in the spring of 1865, when 
Uruguay, in alliance with Brazil and the Argen- 
tine republic, entered war against Paraguay, it 
was raised to 8,500 men, 

Monte Video, having a better port and as good 

| #Bovernment, bids fair to become a city of greater 
trade and wealth than its opposite rival, Buenos 
Ayres, (For its trade and that of the republic 
generally, see the art. Monte Vinxo, 
;,. Uruguay is an integral, not a federal Tepublic: 
| it formed a prov,, under the gov of Buenos Ayres, 
j ll 1821, when it was taken by the Brazilians, 
and incorporated with Brazil under the title of 
| Prov. Cisplatina, In 1825, however, it declared 
| itself independent; and its independence was 
recognised in 1828 by a treaty between ‘Brazil and 
La Plata. 

URUMEA, OORMIAH, or SHAHEE, a town 
and considerable lake of Persia, prov. Azerbijan, 
The town stands in a fiue plain, watered by the 
Shar, 8 m, W. the lake, and 65 m, SW, Tabriz, 
Its pop. has been roughly estimated at 12.000. It 
is fortified with a strong walland deep ditch, which 
may be filled with water from the river, Though 
supposed to be the Thebarma of Strabo, it is said 
tw possess no remains of antiquity worth notice : 
it has, however, been rarely, if at all, visited by 
recent European travellers, 

‘The lake of Urumea, or Shahee, was visited by 
Major Rawlinson in 1838, 1t extends above a 
degree of lat. in length, and is about one-third of 
that distance in extreme breadth, The greatest 
depth of water that is found in any part is four 
fathoms, the average is about to fathoms, but 
the shores shelve so gradually that this, depth is 
rarely attained within 2 m. of the land. The spe- 
cific gravity of the water, from the quantity of 
salt which it retains in solution, is so great, that 
@ vessel of 100 tons’ burden has a draught of no 
more than 3 or 4 feet. This heaviness of the 
water prevents the lake from being much affected 
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by storms, which, from its extreme shallowness, 
would otherwise render its navigation dangerous, 
A gale of wind raises the waves hut a few feet; 
and, as soon as the storm has passed, they subside. 
It is an old opinion that the waters of this lake 
are too salt to support animal life, No fish, cer- 
tainly, are found in it, but the smaller class of 
zoophytes are met with in considerable numbers, 
The islands in the lake, until lately, were barren 
and uninhabited ; but the largest has been recently 
colonised, and settlements on the rest have been 
ptoposed.’ (Geog. Journal, x. 7.) 

On the E. side of the lake is the village of 
Shishewan, the residence of a Persian prince, 
Melik Kasim Mirza, a brother of the late shah, 
Who has adopted in every particular European 
habits and pursuits. He has built a palace in the 
European style, near which he has established 
mulberry gardens for the culture of silk, a farm 
yard, a glass work, a pottery, looms for weaving 
Cotton, silk, and worsted goods, and various other 
kinds of manufactures. He has also built a vessel 
of 100 tons, which he employs in trading on the 
Jake; on which, also, he contemplated the intro- 
duction of steam navigation, (See Rawlinson in 
Geog. Journ, x. 5-9, 

USHANT (Fr. Ouessant), the most W. of the 
islands off the coast of France, forming a portion 
of a group near the W. coast of Brittany, dé 
Finisterre, in lat, 48° 28’ 8” N., dong. 5° 3' We; 
26 m. WNW. Brest. ‘ilométres in 





Its area is 30 ki 
circumference, and it had a pop. of 2,391 in 1861, 
The island is difficult of access, but is tolerably 
fertile, affording pasture to a good many sheep 

nd horses, It has a village, several hamlets, an 
old castle, and a small harbour frequented by 
fishing boats, 

Sir Edward Hawke totally defeated a French 
fleet, under Admiral Contlans, off the coast of this 
island, in 1759. Owing to the violence of the 
weather, two of the British ships accidentally got 
ashore and were lost. At a later period, on the 
27th July, 1778, an indecisive action tovk place 
off the island, between the English feet under 
Admiral Keppel, who had been second in com- 
mand in the former action, and that of the French 
under Count d’Orvilliers, 

USK, a parl, and mun, bor., market town, and 
par, of Eng}and, hund. Usk, co, Monmouth, on the 
Usk, nearly in the centre of the co. 12 m., SW. 
Monmouth, The modern bor., which is more ex- 
tensive than the ancient, has an area of 410 acres, 
with a pop,,in 1861, of 1,045, ‘The town is neatly, 
but irregularly built, the houses being mostly de- 
tached and interspersed with gardens and orchards. 
"The church, which belonged to an ancient. priory, 
appears to have been erected in the Norman 
period. It was originally cruciform, but bas been 
very touch altered; the square embattled tower, 
now at its E. end, seems to have been formerly 
in its centre; its interior contains little worth 
notice. Here, also, are chapels for Independents, 
Wesleyans, and R. Catholics. Over the market- 
place is the town-hall, a_ handsome building, 
erected at the ernse of the Duke of Beaufort ; 
attacked to which is a lock-up house for the cus- 
tody of prisoners till they can be conveyed to the 
co, gaol, The educational establishments com- 
prise a free grammar school, founded and endowed 
in 1624, to which a writing school has since been 
attached; a national school for both sexes, sup- 
ported by voluntary contributions; and alms- 
houses for 24 inmates. Near to the latter are 
the remains of the ancicut priory previously al- 
luded to. 

The carliest charter of the bor. dates from 1398, 
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this or any other charter. The local authority is 
yested in a portreeve, chosen annually ; a recorder, 
2 bailiffs, 4 constables, and an indefinite number 
of burgesses. It is associated with Newport and 
Monmouth in returning 1 mem, to the H. of C, 
Total electors for the three bors. 1,812 in 1865, 
Quartet sessions for the co, are held here, as well 
as a county court. ‘ i 

Usk is a place of remote antiquity, and appears 
to have fornierly been of much more importance 
than at present. On an eminence ailjoining 
the town are the extensive remains of its ancient 
castle, formerly one of the most considerable 
structures of its kind in the country, It: came 
through the Mortimers, earls of March, into the 
possession of the crown, and was the favourite 
residence of Richard duke of York, nephew of 
Henry VI., whose sons, Edward IV, and Richard 
IIL; were born within its walls, At a subsequent. 
period it belonged to the earls of Pembroke; and 
is now the property of the duke of Leaufort, 

USKUP or SCOPIA (an. Scopi), a consider- 
able town of European’ Turkey, prov. Macedonia, 
cap, sanjiak, on the river of its own name, a tri- 
butary of the Vardar, 110 m, NW. Salonica, Its 
pop. is estimated at about 10,000, It has a good 
many handsome mosques and Greek churches; 
but ‘its streets, though wide, are filthy in the 
extreme, It is the see of a Greek archbishop, 
and bas some manufactures of leather, A 
Turkish garrison is stationed in its old dilapi- 
dated castle, 

USTIUG (Veliki, or ‘the Great’), a town of 
Russia, gov. Vologda, at the confluence of the 
Joug and Souchonia, tributaries of the Dwina, 
about 400 m. from the White Sea, and 550 m. E. 
by N. Petersburg. Pop, 8,359 in 1858, The 
town has numerous tallow, soap, candle, leather, 
and tile factories, with saw-mills, and some jowel- 
lery and silyer works; but its trade is chiefly in 
eorn, lard, linen, ship timber, and sail cloth, Its 
merchants trade with the Siberian towns generally, 
as far as Kiachta, and a large annual fair js held 
here on the 8th July, 

UTAH, a central region of the U, States, 
erected into a territory in 1850, having N. Oregon, 
E. the crest of the Rocky Mountains, 8. the pa- 
rallel of the 37th deg. of N. lat. and W. Cali- 
fornia, Area, 109,600 sq. m.; estim. pop., exelu- 
sive of Indians, 88,193 in 1863. It is for the most 
part mountainous, but it also contains a consider- 
able extent of forest and cultivable land, especially 
along the banks of the Colorado and its affluents. 
In many parts, however, it is sti!l wholly unex- 
plored. It includes the Great Salt Lake, on the 
E. side of which is a settlement of Mormons, or 
“Latter Day Saints, comprising almost the whole 
white inhabs, of the territory. The absurdity of 
their tenets occasioned their expuision from the 
other parts of the Union, and the violent death, 
or, as itis called, martyrdom of their prophet, Joe 
Smith. Here, however, they found a secure asy- 
lum, and their numbers are rapidly increasing, 
‘The governor and sccretary of Utah are appointed 
by the president of the United States for a term 
of four years, but their commissions are at any 
time revocable by the appointing power. ‘The 
others are chosen under territorial authority, The 
legislative power of the territory is vested in a 
legislative assembly, composed of a council and a 
house of representatives, ‘The council is composed. 
of 13 members, elected by the people of the terri~ 
tory fur two years; and: the house is composed of 
26 members, chosen in the same way for one year, 
‘The legislative assembly meets annually at Great 
Salt Lake City, on the second Monday in Decer- 
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general election is held on the first Monday in 
August annually. 

UTICA, a town of the U. States, nearly in the 
centre of the state of New York, on sloping 
ground, gently rising from the Mohawk river, 
and on the line of the Erie canal, 82 m. NW. 
Albany, and 180 m, N. ty W. New York. Pop. 
22,530 in 1860, ‘The town is regularly laid out; 
the streets, which generally cross each other at 
right angles, are, in some instances, shaded by 
rows of trees; and the houses are, for the most 
part, handsome and substantially built. The 
Erie canal, which intersects the town, is crossed 
within its limits by several bridges, and here 
unites with the Chenango canal, which opens a 
communication with the Susquehannah, Utica 
has above a dozen churches for different religious 
bodies, some of which are large and costly edi- 
fices. ‘It has also a lyceum, and various superior 
public and private academies; a mechanics’ asso- 
ciation for the promotion of manufactures; a 
young man’s association, with a library and read. 
ing room open to the public; an apprentices’ 
library, a theatre, and numerous religious and 
charitable institutions, Its situation, at the junc- 
tion of the Erie and Chenango canals, has made 
Utica the seat of an extensive and rapidly increas- 
ing commerce; and it has numerous banks, insur- 
ance companies, and other joint-stock associations, 
Its manufactures are also extensive and various ; 
and it is in the centre of a district which is well 
supplied with water~power, and in which there are 
manufactories, with power-looms, for the weaving 
of cotton and other cloths, the spinning of cottou 
yarn, &¢., with saw-miils, grist, and flour-mills, 

In 1794, Utica was an inconsiderable village; 
and, so late as 1820, its pop. amounted to only 
2,972: but the Erie canal having been opened in 
1828, its subsequent increase has been astonish- 
ingly great. It was incorporated as a town in 
1817, and as a city in 1832; and in the charter by 
which it was erected into a city, the licensing of 
shops and houses for the retailing of ardent spirits 
‘was expressly prohibited. 

UTRECHT (an, Ultra-Trajectum), a city of 
Holland, cap, prov. of its own name, on the Old 
Rbine, by which it is divided into two parts, 20 
m. 8. by E. Amsterdam, with which it is con- 
nected by railway, Pop, 55,541 in 1861. Utrecht 
is oval-shaped, and is one of the best situated 
towns in the kingdom, being built on an undula- 
ting tract of land, more elevated than the sur- 
rounding territory, and having, in consequence, a 
drier and purer atmosphere, ‘The country imme- 
diately around is finely wooded, and well-sprinkled 
with farm-houses and cottages. Fields of wheat 
and other grain are seen instead of unvarying 
green pastures; and the novel spectacle presents 
itself of rivers and canals flowing below the gene- 
ral level of the country, and not above it on the 
tops of mounds, as elsewhere in Holland, The 
approach to Utrecht, from Amsterdam, is very 
fine, being through a long avenue of lime trees, 
which forms a favourite public walk. The city 
was formerly defended by lofty brick walls; but 
these are now broken and dismantled, and the old 
famparts have been converted into boulevards, 
Since the separation of Holland and Belgium, 
however, some outworks have been thrown up. 

Utreeht has an antique appearance, many of the 
houses being built in the Gothic style: as in other 
Dutch towns, the material for building is mostly 
brick, The streets are more regular, the houses 
more modernised, and the squares more spacious, 
than in other towns of Holland. In some of the 
streets there are canals, or rather branches of the 
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canals, they have here some motion. The water 
is so far below the level of the thoroughfares, that 
the wharfs on its sides have doors opening to a 
kind of caverns under the streets, in which many 
of the poorer classes find habitations. The fine 
public walk called the Mall, on the E, side of the 
town, about 2,000 yards in length, is divided into 
alleys by rows of linden trees. The cathedral, 
formerly a fine edifice, has been so much dilapi- 
dated, that only the choir, transept, and tower re- 
main: the last is wholly detached from the other 
parts, leaving room for a wide street on the place 
formerly occupied by the nave. It must have 
dcen originally larger than York Minster, but less 
elegant, deing mostly constructed of brick. ‘The 
transepts are shut up, and the only portion at pre- 
sent in use is the choir, fitted up in a plain manner 
for the Presbyterian service, though it has some 
fine monuments, The tower is a huge square 
structure, 388 ft. in height; and from its summit 
the view extends over a wide extent of country, 
comprising many cities, towns, and villages. 

Utrecht has a celebrated university, founded in 
16836 at the expense of the city, which ranks next 
to that of Leyden: it has 5 faculties and 19 pro- 
fessors, and is attended by about 600 students, 
The university buildings have no outward show, 
but they comprise a valuable library, a pretty: 
|good museum of natural history, and extensive 
collections in anatomy and pathology, especially 
one of beautifully-executed models in coloured. 
wax, ‘This city bas also acquired distinction 
from the number and excellence of its superior 
schools, It has a tribunal of commerce, an aca- 
deroy, founded in 1778, which gives prizes for the 
best memoirs on scicititic subjects, a branch of 
the Society of Public Good, and a mint, the 
machinery of which is partly wrought by air- 
pressure, 

Utrecht, being in the centre of a populous agri- 
cultura) district, is more bustling than the small 
Dutch cities in general. It has considerable manu- 
factures of cloth and other woollen stuffs, velvets, 
linen fabrics, silk twists, fowling-pieces, and pins, 
with bleaching-grounds, suyar and salt refineries, 
brick and tile works. The famous act, called the 
Union of Utrecht, declaring the independence of 
the seven United Provinces, was signed here on 
the 29th of Jan, 1579; and the treaties of Utrecht, 
which terminated the war of the Spanish Succes- 
sion and gave peace to Europe, were concluded 
here in 1713 and 1714, Among other distin- 
guished individuals, Pope Adrian VI, the pre- 
ceptor of Charles V., was a native of this city, 

UTRERA (an, Iliturge Vericulum), a town of 
Spain, in Andalusia, prov, Seville, cap. distr. on 
the railway from Madrid to Cadiz, 14m. SE. Se- 
ville. Pop. 12,441 in 1857. Utrera stands in the 
midst of a vast plain, that may be considered the 
fitst step from the marshes of the Guadalquivir 
towards the Ronda Mountains, 12 m, distant to 
the FE. Aslight mound, that rises in the centre 
of the town, and is embraced by an extensive cir- 
cuit of dilapidated wails, doubtless offered the in- 
ducement to build a town here; and these walls, 
some parts of which are very lofty, and in a tole- 
rably perfect state, appear fo be Roman, though 
the castle and its immediate outworks are Moorish. 
The town is large, and not walled in; the streets 
are wide aud clean, and a plentiful stream, remark- 
able as being the only running water within seve- 
ral miles, rises near, and traverses, the place. It 
has a spacious square, 2 par. churches (one of sin- 
gular architecture), various convents and hospitals, 
a good town-hall, prison, and cavalry barracks; 
and near it isa convent, resorted to by a great con 
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eight days from the 8th of September, The bulls { 
bred in the vicinity are the most ferocious of any 
in Andalusia, and a considerable trade is carried 
on here in cattle and horses; it has, also, some 
manufactures of hats, soap, starch, wax, and 
leather, In its vicinity are productive salt ; 
aprings. 

Utrera is an important military post, being at} 
the divergence of several cross-roads. ‘The French, | 
when advancing upon Cadiz in 1810, made strenu- 
‘ous efforts to reach it before the Spanish troops 
under the Duke of Albuquerque ; but, being anti- 
cipated by the latter, Cadiz was prevented from ; 
falling into their hands. 

UPTOXETER, a market town and par. of 
Fingland, co, Stafford, hund, Totmonslow, near 
the Dove, 17 m, SW. Derby; and 134 m. NW. 
London by Midland railway. Pop. 3,645 in 1861. 
The town stands on a hill sloping towards the 
river, and consists principally of three streets, 
diverging from the market-place in its centre. | 
With the exception of the tower and lofty spire, 
which are ancient, the church has been rebuilt; 
the living, a rectory, is in the gift of the dean; 
and canons of Windsor. Here also are several 
dissenting chapels, It has a free schoo} for 14 
boys, founded in 1588 by Mr, Thomas Allen. a 
native of the town, celebrated by Selden, Cam-) 
den, and others for the extent of his mathematical 
and antiquarian learning; @ national school sup- 
ported by subscription; almshouses for 12 in-| 
mates; and a fund for the apprenticeship of poor 
children. Petty sessions are held weekly by the 
co. magistrates, ‘The hardware manufacture is, 
carried on to some extent, and there are numerous 
iron forges in the vicinity. Owing to the fer- 
tility of the surrounding country, especially the | 
excellence of the pastures along the Dove, the 
market held here for agricultural produce, cattle | 
and sheep, is one of the best in the county. Its 
trade is facilitated by the Caldon canal, which’ 
joins the ‘Trent. and Mersey canal, coming with- 
‘in a short distance of the town, Market-day, . 
Weinesday. Fairs, ten times a year, chietiy for 
cattle, horses, and sheep. 

UXBRIDGE, a market town and chapelry of | 
England, par. of Hillingdon, co. Middlesex, hund, 
Elthorne, border of Buckinghamshire, on the 
Colne and Grand Junction canal, and on the 
railway from London to Oxford, 15 m. N. by W.; 
the former. Pop. 3,815 in 1861. The town is 
situate@on a slight eminence sloping to the river, 
and consists mostly of one long street, with aj 
amaller one on the road branching off to Windsor. 
‘The main street is paved and lighted with gas; ; 
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and many of the modern houses are handsome 
and substantially butit. The market - house, 
erected in 1789, is a brick building, 140 feet in 


\Jength by 49 in width, supported on about 50 


wooden columns, St. Margaret’s chapel, built in 
1447, is an irregular edifice of flint and .brick in 
the Pointed style, with a low square tower: the 
Baptists, Friends, Independents, and Methodists 
have each places of worship. Two free schoals, 
on the Lancastrian system, are supported partly 
by voluntary contributions, and partly by annual 
subscription from the manor funds and market 
tolls. A school of industry was founded in 1809, 
and there are several other charitable institutions 
for education and the relief of the poor. 

Uxbridge has one of the largest country corn- 
markets in the kingdom, A great deal of flour 
js made at the flour-mills in the town and its im- 
meliate vicinity, and its millers and meaimen are 
in general as opulent as they are respectable. 
Large quantities of malt are also produced in the 
town, the trade of which is greatly facilitated by 
the Great Western railway and the Grand June- 
tion canal. It has also an extensive manufactory 
of implements of husbandry. ‘The municipal go- 
vernment is vested in the hands of two con- 
stables, four headboroughs, and other officers 
elected annually. Petty sessions for the town and 
several adjoining pars, are held every fortnight, 
and a court of requests for debts under 40s, once a 
month, The unsuccessful negociation between 
Charles I, and the parliament in 1644, took place 
in an old brick building called the ‘Treaty House,’ 
which has been converted into an inn, Markets, 
Thursday and Saturday: fairs, four times @ 
year, 

UZES, a town of France, dep, Gard., cap, ar- 
rond., on the Auzon, 12 m. N. by E, Nismes, 
Pop. 6,242 in 1861, ‘The town is built on the de~ 
clivity of a hill, at the foot of which rises the 
stream which was anciently conducted to Nismes 
y the Pont du Gard. It 3s old, ill built, and ill 
id out, It was a bishopric in the time of the 
goths, and the old episcopal palace, and the 
former residence of the dukes of Uzés, are the 
principal edifices; the last is a huge castle, in~ 
closed by high walls flanked with round towers, 
and bearing a good deal of resemblance to the 
Bastile in Paris, destroyed in 1789. Uzes suffered 
much in the religious wars, when its bishop, chap- 
ter, and most part of its inbabs., embraced Pro- 
testantism, and destroyed their cathedral, It has 
a court of primary jurisdiction, a communal col- 
lege, and manufactures of silk, hosiery, coarse 
woollens and pasteboard. - 
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‘VAL-DE-PENAS, a town of Spam, in New 
Castile, prov. La Mancha, part. Ciudad-Real, 
in a tolerably fertile plain, 112 m. S. by E.| 
Madrid, on the railway from Madrid to Seville. 
Pop, 10,768 in 1857. ‘The town is well built, the 
mansion of the Marquis of Santa Cruz, and the 
warehouse of the royal tithes, being conspicuous 
among many other good edifices. The town is 
best known by the dry red wine produced in 
its neighbourhood, and hence called Val-de-Penas, 
which is in much request in Madrid, and_ap- 


proaches in quality to some of the stronger Bor- 
proache: poole da cpr gra a EE” LORE SRR 











to be dyed. 
August. 
VALAIS (Germ. Wallis), a canton of Switzer- 
Jand, in the SE. part of the confed., between Jat. 
45° 50’ and 46° 40’ N., and long. 7° and 8° 25’ E.; 
having N. the Bemese Oberland, NE. Ui and 
Tessin, E, and S, Piedmont, and W. Savoy and 
the canton of Vaud. Area, 1,660 sq. m. Pop, 


It has a large fair on the 7th of 


‘90,880 in 1860. This canton consists of the valley 


of the Upper Rhone, and may be described as ‘an 
immense trough, 70 m. in length, 14 m. in depth 
and 2 m, wide at the bottom. The mountains on 
each side are among the hichest in Europe; they 
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therefore be considered as the deepest in the 
known world. On the N. side are the Alps, to 
which belong the Finsteraarhorn, Jungfrau, 
Hreitshorn, and other enormous peaks, while the 
S. boundary is formed by the great chain from 
Mount Blanc to St, Gothard, including the Cervin 
and M. Kosa. At the upper end of the valley 
these two ranges unite, Sixteen lateral valleys, 
some of considerable extent, open into the main 
valley of the Rhone; and where they join it, the 
width of the flat part of the valley is increased, 
Chirtcen of these lateral valleys are inhabited. 
‘That part of the valley below Sion, formerly dis 
tinguished as the Bas-Valais, is a flat plain, 
swampy and unhealthy, where the heat of sum. 
mer is intense, and millions of mosquitoes, with 
intermittent fevers, cutaneous diseases, and cre- 
tinism in its worst forms, abound. Above Sion, 
in the Hant-Valais, the marshes disappear, and 
fine pasturage and vineyards indicate a more fa- 
voured region, The Valais is remarkable as 
presenting within the smallest known area all 
the different climates and kinds of vegetable 
products met with between Italy and Iceland, 
At the foot of the Bernese Alps the v 
ceeds remarkably well, and very good wine is pro- 
duced, though in its management the inhabs, ate 
both unskilfuland slovenly, Indian figs, almonds, 
chestnuts, and pomegranates grow with little or 
no culture along the banks of the Rhone, and 








com of all kinds is produced at different elevations, | 


The cattle of the Valais are inferior to those of 
most of the other Swiss cantons; but the rearing 
of stock is the principal branch of rural industry, 
the surplus produce in cattle and cheese being 
exparted chiefly across the Simplon into Lom- 


bardy. The pop. is much poorer than that of the | 


Bernese Oberland, which is generally attributed 
to two causes: first, that the land belongs to a 
few great proprieters, and the peasantry, being 
merely tenants, feel but little interest in its im— 
provement; and, next. the prevalence of the Rom. 
Cath, religion, with which there is usually found 
combined in Switzerland much ignorance and in- 
dolence, Iron, copper, lead, silver, cobalt, and 
small quantities of gold are met with, but mining 
industry is altogether neglected. Hempen ‘cloths, 
woollen yarn, and woollen cloths, with a few 
ether articles, are made, but these are almost the 
only manufactures, Next to cattle breeding, the 
transport of goods actoss the Simplon is the prin- 
cipal occupation of the inhabs., for which purpose 
many mules are bred. The mineral waters of 
Brieg and Louéeh are of some advantage to the 
canton, being resorted to by many invalids, 

This canton is divided into 13 districts, called 
dizains; Sion (Germ, Sitten), on the Rhone, a 
town of 2,500 inhabs, a bishop’s see, is the cap. 
The supreme power is in a diet, composed of four 
deputies from each dizain, chosen for two years 
by the dizain councils, which are elected by all 
the citizens above the age of 18 years. ‘The pre- 
sidents of the dizain are mems. of the diet by 
virtue of office, and the bishop of Sion has a 
voice in the diet equivalent to four votes. The 
iet meets annually on the first Mondays in May 
and November, The executive power is in a state 
council of five mems., elected by the diet, and 
who are all re-eligible, except the grand-baitli, or 
president, who is eligible only after an interval of 
two years, Each commune has a court of primary 
jurisdiction, from which appeal lies to the district 
tribunals; the supreme court for the canton con- 
sists of 18 judges, nominated by the dict for two 
years, but always re-cligible, In respect of edu- 
vation, the Valais is behind most other parts of 
Switzerland. ‘he public tevenue, derived chiefiy 
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from salt and transit duties, amounted to 685,468 
francs in 1862, and the expenditure to 698,965 
francs in the same year. ° 

The inhabitants of the Bas- Valais are chiefly 
of French, and those of the Haut- Valais, of Ger- 
man descent. The Valais formed a part of the 
Burgundian, and afterwards the Frankish, do- 
minions; it next became subject to its own count- 
bishops; but, in 1032, it was annexed to the Ger_ 
manic empire. It was allied, not associated, with 
the cantons that formed the Swiss confed. in the 
14th century. In 1798 it entered the confed, as a 
canton; but in 1802 was detached from it to form 
a separate republic under the protection of France. 
In 1810 it was incorporated with the French empire 
as the dép. of the Simplon, and in 1815 it again 
became a canton of the confed., in which it holds 
the 20th rank, contributing 1,280 men to its army, 
and 9,600 francs to its treasury. 

VALDIVIA, a town and harbour of Chili, prov. 
of same name, of which it is the cap, ‘The town, 
on the river Calacutta or Valdivia, about 16 m. 
from its mouth, is an insignificant ‘assemblage of 
; Wooden huts, and was, for the most part, ruined, 
j by the earthquake of Nov. 7, 1837; but the har- 
hour is probably the finest, as it is one of the most 
strongly fortified, in the Pacific. It-is in lat, 
39° 53°20" S., long. 779 33’ 24” W., and consists 
of an wstuary, formed by the Valdivia and several 
smaller rivers, entered by a narrow strait, the 
shores of which are lined by numerous batteries, 
mounting, in all, nearly 130 pieces of cannon, 
Ships of the line ride here in perfect safety; the 
depth of water, in the centre of the bay, being 
from 6 to 7 fathoms, and close to the shore 5 fa- 
thoms. During their struggle for independence, 
this valuable station was captured, with a very 
| inferior Chilian force, by Lord Cochrane, on the 
| 8rd of Feb., 1820, 

VALENCE (an. Julia Valentia), 
cap. of the dép. Dréme, on the Rh 
j by a handsome suspension bridge, 59 m, §. Lyons, 
on the railway from Lyons to Marseilles, Pop. 
18,711 in 1861. Valence lies pleasantly on the 
left Vank of the river, surrounded by a fertile 
country, abounding in mulberry, almond, and other 
fruit trees. Opposite the town, a conical hill Tises 
close to the Kbone, and about a mile beyond, a 
long range of vine-covered hills rans paraliel with 
the river, producing the different species of St. 
Peray. The town is enclosed by an old wall 
flanked with towers, and entered by several gates, 
It is irregularly laid out, but is well built, and 
has latterly Leen much improved, both in its 
houses, a large proportion of which are of stone 
from the quarries of St. Peray, and in respect of 
cleanness, [t has several public squares and pro- 
menades, as the Champ de Mars, planted with 
trees, the Places d’Orleans and aux Cleres, The 
cathedral or church of St, Apollinarius is a build 
ing in a degraded Roman style. It has a large 
square tower of four stories, and in the interior is 
the tomb of Pope Pius VL, who died at Valence, 
in 1799, with a bust of that ponuff by Canova, 
and some fine paintings by A, Caracci and other 
artists. Near this church is a private mausoleum, 
worth notice for its architecture. ‘The barracks 
and citadel, the old residence of the governor, the 
courthouse, prison, public library with 15,000 vols,, 
and theatre, are among the principal buildings, 
Near the town is the polygon, a ground for the 
artillery-school practice, 

Valence is a bishop's see, the seat of a court of 
primary jurisdiction, a communal college, ch. of 
manufactures, societies of agriculture, commerce, 
and arts, It has two seminaries, a school of de_ 
sign, several asylums, a convent, a Lutheran 


a city of France, 
one, here crossed 
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ebureh, a yard for building boats for the naviga- 
tion of the river, manufactures of cotton goods. 
silk organzine, gloves, hosiery, leather, and earth- 
enware, with marble works, lime and brick kilns, 
and sawing yards, It is a depot for the wines, 
silk, and other produce of the $. of France, and 
has six fairs a year, It was anciently the cap. of 
the Segalauni, and became a Roman colony under 
Vespasian, but. it possesses no Roman antiquities, 
.It formed’ successively part of the kingdoms of 
Burgundy and Arles, and of the dominions of the 
counts of Provence and Toulouse: it subsequently 
became the cap. of the Valentinois, and was go- 
verned by its own feudal nobles till ceded to Louis 
XI, in 1449, From the 4th to the 13th century 
eight church councils were held in Valence, 
VALENCIA, a kingdom or principal division of 
Spain, in the I, part of the peninsula, principally 
between the 38th and 41st. deg. of N. lat., and 
0° 35 E. and 19 39’ W. long, consisting of a long 
and comparatively narrow strip of country, ex- 
tending along the Mediterranean, which bound 
it on its whole length on the K., and having 
land from the N, round to the S. Catalonia, Aragon, 
New Castile, and Murcia, Area, 7,683 sq.m, Va- 
lencia is, upon the whole, one of the finest and 
most productive parts of the peninsula, A great 
proportion of the surface, particularly in the N. 
and W.,, is mountainous and rade; but the plain 
country, which stretches along the coast, and is 
watered by the Guadalaviar, Xucar, Mogra, and 
Segura is a kind of garden, All travellers coin- 
cide as to its extreme beauty, and superior culti- 
vation, compared with the rest of Spain, Mr, 
Inglis, who travelled over many of the finest parts 
of Europe, says, ‘Lhe view of the plain is superb, 
Though not greener or more beautiful than the 




















vale of Murcia, its immense extent and great popu- | €: 


lousness produce a more striking effect. The plain 
is probably little less than 80 m. long and 20 
wide: on three sides it is bounded by the moun- 
tains, and on the 4th by the sea; and throughout 
the whole of this vast extent there is not an acre 
that does not produce its crop of grain, vegetables, 
orrice, The olive, mulberry, ilex, algarrob, orange 
tree, and palm, with all of which the plain is 
thickly dotted, give it the appearance of a union 
of garden and orchard; but the populousness of 
the plain is even more striking than its beauty 
and fertility. It forms altogether a prospect that, 
in richness and animation, cannot be equalled in 
any other country, The plain of Valencia pro- 
duces every kind of crop congenial to the climate: 
two and three crops in the year are taken from it, 
and the greater part of the land returns 8 per cent. 
The rice crops are among the most valuable; they 
are chiefly produced in the territory of Albufera, 
surrounding the lake of the same name, This was 
the property first proposed to be granted to the 
Duke of Wellington, but the cortes of Valencia 
objected to it, and the estates near Granada were 
substituted. The rice grounds produce only one 
crop in the year, but the return is from 8 to 10 per 
cent. The rice is put into the ground in June, 
and eut in September; water is then let in upon 
the ground, and when the stubble rots, the land is 
ploughed up, and no other manure is required. In 
‘Valencia and its neighbourhood rice is in uni- 
versal use by all classes, but the produce is much 
greater than the consumption of the plain, and 
the surplus is exported to the different ports of 
Andalusia. The whole produce is éstimated at 
12,000,000 arrobas, one-half of which at least is 
exported, and the average price may be taken at 
aboat 3s. the arroba, or nearly lid. per lb. The 
other chief product is the white mulberry, ence 
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of Valencia, The produce of silk from the plain 
is now computed at about 1,000,000 Ibs. a year; 
by far the greater part is exported in its raw state, 
at an average price of from 8s, to 10s. per Ib. The 
export of fruit from Valencia is large, particularly 
of raisins; these are of two kinds, the muscatel 
and an inferior raisin; but neither is equal to the 
raisins of Malaga. The export of figs, oil, and 
wine from the prov, and different ports of Valencia 
is also considerable, particularly the latter, caJled 
Beni Carlo, exported from the town of the same 
name. ‘This wine is sent chiefly to Cette, from 
whence much of it finds its way, by the canal of 
Languedoc, to Bordeaux, to give body and colour 
to the clarets” Barilla, sugar-cane, saffron, and 
aniseed are also grown, 

But, despite the abundance of the prov, the 
peasantry, as is frequently the case in the’ most 
productive parts of Spain, appear to be in a very 
depressed condition, The huerta of Valencia be- 
longs, for the most. part, to great proprietors, The 
Duke of Medina Cali has a revenue of 75,000 
dollars a year from his estate there, and the fa- 
milies of Villa Termosa and Benevento have almost, 
as much; and, in fact, there are very few persons 
who cultivate their own Jand. 
taxes do not weigh down industry in this prov., 
the Valencians are subject to heavy feudal ser- 
vices and seignorial demands, levied in kind on 
the produce of the soil, amounting to 17th, 1-G6th, 
and, in some places, 1-4th of the crop, No great 
number of cattle or horses are kept, and the sheep, 
though numerous, yield wool of only a mediocre 
quality. A good many tunnies are taken on some 
parts of the coast by a method similar to that prac- 
tised in the Neapolitan dom. Mercury, copper, 
sulphur, arsenic, argentifcrous lead, iron, and coal 

xist in mauy places, but are procured only in 
small quantities. Salt from springs, marble, and 

otters’ clay are the principal mineral products. 
Manufactures are unimportant ; woollen and linen 
fabrics are indeed made in most of the towns, and 
silk goods in Valencia and Gandia, but, at present 
at least, in very inconsideravle quantities,” Cord- 
age is made from the fibre of the esparto (stipa 
tenacissima), aloe, and juncus, and tiles, similar to 
the Delft manufacture, soap, glass, and paper are 
made in small quantities. An active internal 
traffic is kept up, the N. supplying the 8, districts 
with timber, earthenware, lmen and woollen stuffs, 
esparto, brandy, cattle; while the latter send to 
the former corn, fish, Levant produce, silk, and 
algarrobs; Valencia sends rice, silk, fruit, and fish 
to Aragon and Castile, for corn, wool, and cattle; 
and flax, hemp, silk, oil, rice, and soap to Murcia 
and Granada. Its foreign commerce is chiefly with 
Italy, England, France, Holland, and S. America, 
from which countries corn, salt fish, ship-timber, 
pitch, tar, iron, fine linens, and other manufactured 
goods are imported, Alicante, Valencia, Vinaroz, 
Murviedro, Benicarlo, and Guardamar are the prin- 
cipal ports, Very different opinions respecting the 
character of the pop, have becn entertained by 
different travellers, Upon the whole, the Va- 
lencians would appear to be an airy, lively, active, 
but effeminate people, very different in manner 
from the Castilians; while their character forms 
apparently a still stronger contrast to the savage 
heroism of the Catalonians and Aragonese. Their 
dialect, though much akin to the Catalonian, is 
said to differ from it in retaining more of the 
Provengal. 

This prov, was successively subject to the Car- 
thaginians, Romans, and Visigoths, from whom it 
was taken by ihe Moors in 713, They held pos- 
session of it till 1238, when i was conquered by 















And, though state. 
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wards formed a component part of the Spanish 
monarchy, but continued to preserve its repre- 
sentative body and its privileges, till the early 
part of the 18th century, when having, in the 
War of the Succession, taken part against the 
Bourbon dynasty, it was, on their establishment 
on the throne, deprived of its old constitution, 
and obliged to conform to the laws of Castile, 

Vauencia (an. Vlentia Eadetanorum), a city 
of Spain, cap. of the proy, of same uame, on the 
Guadalaviar, about 4m. from its mouth, and 188 
m. ESE, Madrid, with which it is connected by 
railway. Pop, 87,073 in 1 ‘Valencia stands 
in a wide plain on the bank of the river which 
washes its walls, and separates it from its suburbs, 
with which it communicates by 4 bridges, of from 
10 to 13 arches, The city is nearly circular, and 
about 24 m. round, enclosed by massive walls, 
with towers, and 4 gates, The old streets arc 
crooked, narrow, unpaved, and frequently destitute 
of thoroughfare; but some new quarters have 
been laid out, with broad streets and squares, 
which are said to be well paved and well kept. 
Valencia is well lighted, and guarded by a patrol 
of watchmen, termed serenos, It is furnished 
with public sewers of great solidity, which some 
affirm were constructed by the Romans; and it 
has many private wells, though only one public 
fountain. Good quays faced with stone, and 

lanted with trees, lined the river in the whole 

length of the city, A fine view is obtained from 

any one of the bridges; the line of irregular 
buildings following the curve of the river, and 
the bridges, one beyond another, with the great 
Moorish yates, give it an air of much grandeur, 
Few cities, even in Spain, formerly had so many 
religious edifices as Valencia: among these were 
reckoned no fewer than 27 convents for men and 
22 for women, 16 churches, and 24 chapels and 
hermitages. The cathedral is of intermixed Greek 
and Gothic architecture, surmounted by a dome. 
It has numerous altars, a good deal.of fine marble, 
some _has-relicfs, and paintings by some of the 
first Spanish masters, It is very rich in plate 
and relics, Some of the churches have domes, 
but the greater part tall, slender turrets, with all 
sorts of pilasters and whimsical devices, In the 
multitude of sacred edifices, some may be found 
that execl in particular parts, or strike by the 
richness of their decorations; but ail are over- 
loaded with ornaments. In most, however, are 
fine paintings by Juanes, Espinosa, Ribalta, Ra- 
mirez, Victoria, a pupil of Carlo Maratti, and 
many other artists, all natives of Valencia, The 
famous Supper of Ribalta is in the Corpus Christi 
College; and the same subject by Juanes, a work 
reckoned among the finest pictures of Valencia, is 
in the church of St. Nicholas, which also possesses 
sundry other fine pictures, 

The xchange, custom-house, the temple, a 
palace built for a military order, by Charles IIL, 
the archbishop’s palace, college of Pius V., and 
several noble residences, are worthy of notice; 
there are 5 hospitals, one of which is a large es- 
tablishment for medical treatment of all kinds, 
several asylums, prisons, barracks, and a theatre. 
Valencia is one of those cities in which traces of 
Moorish dominion are the most visible; not in 
any splendid Alhambra or Alcazar, but in every 
day sights and common objects, Gateways are 
occasionally seen sculptured in marble upon Moor- 
ish desigus: stones over the doors, or underneath 
the windows, show by their chiselled marks their 
ancient fashioners, ‘All the Moorish tokens also 
distinguishing the pop. of Seville, Malaga, and 
San Felipe, are fouad in even greater distinctness 
in Valencia. 
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The university, founded in 1411, was formerly 
considered the best in Spain, particularly for the 
study of medicine, The professors, of whom there 
are about 70, are friars, except those who instruct 
in law: their salaries are from S02 to 1304 a 
year. Lectures are delivered from Oct. 11 to 
May 31. Education in the university is nearly. 
gratuitous, and many of the students are in the 
habit of receiving portions of the food distributed 
daily from the convents, ‘The university library 
has not more than 15,000 vols,, but its deficiencies 
are compensated by a good library in the arch- 
bishop's palace, with attached cabinets of antiques, 
and medals, open for 6 hours daily. ‘There are 6 
other colleges, and many inferior ‘academies: the 
royal academy of Saint Charles, for the instruction 
of students in the fine arts, is the only institution 
in the city not under the superintendence of the 
priests, 

The manufactures of velyets, taffetas, flowered 
damasks, and other silk stuffs, are said, at the end 
of last century, to have employed upwarls of 
3,000 looms; but if so, they have greatly declined 
in the interval, The existing manufactures com- 
prise wovllen fabrics, camlets, hats, table and 
other linen, gauzes, artificial flowers, leather, glass, 
paper, with the ¢ Valencia tiles, used for the floor. 
ing of houses in all the cities of the §, of Spain, 
‘These tiles are at once cool, and highly orna- 
mental; but they are far from cheap, those of the 


best quality being much more expensive than an 
sumptuoas carpeting, 











equal extent of the most 
‘The port of Valencia is at Grao, about 2m, distant. 
It is connected with the city by a broad planted 
avenue, forming the favourite public promenade 
around the city. The harbour issuitable only for 
boats, and the roadstead is exposed to the S. and 
SW. gales. The climate, though hot, is agreeable 
and healthy; and the city is a good deal resorted 
to by invalids, Society in Valencia appears to 
differ little from that in other §, Spanish towns, 
Many persons of rank and wealth reside here, but 
without any display. Travellers bear testimony 
to the agreeable vivacity, ready wit, freedom from 
affectation, and obliging disposition of the inhabs, 

Valencia was held by’ the Moors from Wb; 
but taken from them, in 1094, by the celebrated. 
Cid, Ruiz de Diaz de Bivar. After his death it 
was governed by his widow Ximene, under whom 
it sustained successfully one siege against the 
Moors of Cordova, but ultimately capitulated to 
them in 1101, It was retaken by James I. of 
Aragon in 1238, and peopled afterwards with 
Catalans and French settlers. It was taken by 
the Freneh under Suchet, in 1812, and held by 
them till June, 1813, 

VALENCIA (NUEVA), 2 city of Colombia, 
repub. Venezuela, prov, Carabobo, in a plain about 
3m. W. of the Lake of Valencia, and 18 m. 8, by 
E. Puerto Cabello, Vop, estimated at 16,000, Ie 
covers a large extent of ground, most part of the 
houses having only a ground-floor, The streets 
are very broad, and the market-place is of great, 
size. ‘The entrance to the town from the N. is by 
a good bridge of three arches, built of stone and 
brick ; near which is the glorieta, a large circular 
space where the inhabs. meet in the evening for 
dancing and festivity. Humboldt says, (ft is 
Tegretted, and perhaps justly, that Valencia has 
not become the capital of the country.’ Its situa- 
tion near Puerto Cabello, with which it is said to 
communicate by a good road, gives it many ad- 
vantages, and it is a place of brisk traffic, But it 
has the great disadvantage of being infested with 
white ants, whose excavations underground at. . 
certain seasons become very dangerous tg the 
buildings of the city, $ 
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‘The Lake of Valencia, or Tacarigan, is larger 
than the Lake of Neufchatel in Switzerland, but 
in its general form it has a nearer resemblance to 
that of Geneva, which is about the same height 
above the sea. The opposite banks of the lake 
also offer a similar contrast. Those on the S. are 
desert and almost uninhabited, and a screen of 
high mountains gives them a gloomy and mono- 
tonous appearance ; the N, shore, on the contrary, 
is cheerful, pastoral, and set off with sugar, coffee, 
and cotton plantations. There are numerous 
islands in this lake, the waters of which are 
gradually diminishing. Its mean depth is from 
12 to 15 fathoms; where deepest, it is not more 
than 40 fathoms, It abounds with fish, and is 
used for the purposes of commerce; but itis a 
singular fact, that for more than two cent ries: 
none of its navigators ever thought of using a 
sail, An English traveller, of no very distant 
period, says that a native of Biscay, settled in 
Valencia, bad then first tricd the experiment, 
“and the circumstance formed no small part of the 
conversation of those who were assembled at the 
pulperia of La Cabrera’ 

VALENCIENNES (an, Valentiane), a town of 
France, dép. du Nord, cap. arrond.; on the Scheldt, 
where it is joined by the Rhonelle, 28 m, SSE, 
Lille, on the railway from Paris to Brussels. 









Pop, 24,966 in 1861, “Valenciennes is a secondary | 


fortress, and has a citadel constructed by Vauban, 
It is tolerably well built, but ill laid out; a part 
of it was much damaged by the severe bombard- 

_ ment it received in 1793, the marks of which are 
still visible, The Scheldt intersects the town 
from N, to &., dividing it into two unequal parts, 
There are several public buildings, The town- 
hall, built in 1612,is of mixed architecture, highly 
decorated, and contains seme fine apartments ; the 
2d story is appropriated to a picture gallery, in 
which are some works by Rubens, Attached to it 
is a belfry, constructed in the {3th century, 180 ft. 
in height, The lower part of a handsome theatre 
serves for a corm-hall. The general hospital, 
founded in 1751, is one of the largest establish- 
ments of its kind, ‘The public library has 18,000 
‘vols.. and the museum of natural history is rich 
in collections, There are military and foundling 
hospitals, barracks, magazines, an arsenal, a col- 
lege, and an academy of the fine arts founded in 
1782. Besides Valenciennes lace, a good deal of 
fine cambric, cotton yarn, hosiery, and blankets, 
jron plate and nails, starch, saltpetre, linseed vil, 
chicory, earthenware, and toys are made in the 
town, which has also cotton-printing works, tan- 
neries, distilleries, and salt refineries; .and a con- 
siderable trade in wine, brandy, oil, soap, timber, 
and charcoal, 

Valenciennes has sustained several sieges, the 
most memorable of which took place in 1793, 
when it was invested by an Anglo- Austrian army 
under the Duke of York, to whom it surrendered 
at the end of six weeks, during which the be- 
siegers sustained great loss, It was retaken by 
the French from the Austrians in the ensuing 
year. Among the many distinguished natives of 
this town have been—Froissart, the historian of 
chivalry, Watteau, the painter, and D’Argenson, 
the minister. 

‘VALERY (ST), usually called St, Valery-en- 
Caux, a town and sea-port of France, dép. Seine- 
Inférieure, cap. cant.; on the British Channel, 
33} m, NW. by N. Rouen. Pop. 4,710 in 1861. 
Its port, enclosed between two cliffs, is small, and 
not fit for the accommodation of vessels of con- 
siderable burden. St. Valery has manufactures of 
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tion of timber, dried fish, and com. Many of its 
inhabs, are engaged in the cod, herring, and 
mackerel fisheries, and they enjoy the reputation 
of being good seamen, The country round is 
mostly in pasture. 

St.Valery-sur-Somme is another sea-port town, 
on the N. coast of France, dep, Somme, 11 m, 
NW. Abbeville, on a branch line of the railway 
from Amiens to Boulogne. Pop. 3,456 in 1861. 
Its port is much larger than that belonging tothe 
above town, and admits vessels of from 300 to 400 
tons, It has large salt magazines, with manu- 
factures of cordage and sail-cloth, and a brisk 
gencral traftic. 

VALETTA (LA). See Marra. 

VALLADOLID (an Pintia), a city of Spain, 
cap, prov. and dep. of its own name, in Old Castile, 
on the Pisuerga, where it is joined by its tribu- 
tary, the Esqueva; 78 m, SW. Burgos, and 100 m, 
NW. Madrid, on’ the railway from Burgos to 
Madrid. Pop, 89,519 in 1857. The city stands 
in a plain bounded by limestone hills, and is sur- 
rounded by an old wall, which encloses a large ex- 
tent of ground, It is full of edifices, which, daring 
the reign of Philip III, who made it his constant 
residence. were the palaces of his great, officers 
and nobility, Being abandoned by their owners, 
who followed the court in all i¢s different emigra- 
tions, they are fallen to decay, and exhibit a pic- 
ture of the utmost desolation. The private houses 
are ill-built and ugly. The great square, some 
streets built upon porticoes, and many colleges 
and convents, are still grand, and denote some- 
thing of former magnificence; but, in general, 
Valladolid has the appearance of having been run 
up in a hurry to receive the court, and as if it had 
been meaut to rebuild it afterwards, at leisure, of 
more durable materials than bad brick and mud, 
the composition of most of its present houses. 
Upon passing the first gate from the Madrid road, 
the traveller enters the campo grande, a spacious 
area surrounded by 17 convents, the scene of re- 
peated auto da fe. 

Valladolid has numerous churches, convents, 
chapels, colleges, hospitals, and asylums, though, 
except some of the religious buildings, none de~ 
serve much notice. ‘The cathedral, an unfinished 
edifice, built by Juan de Herrera, at the expense 
of Philip IL, was intended to have been one of 
the most sumptuous in Spain; but it is heavy 
and inelegant. The church and convent of St. 
Benito are handsome, but the church of St. Paul 
is most worth attention, from its general elegance, 
and the finish of its bas-reliefs and ornaments, 
which, after a lapse of 300 years, seem to have 
suffered little by their exposure to the weather, 
‘The royal chancery is a large and fine structure 
in the Tuscan order. The old palace, in which 
Philip TI, and ILI. were born, is an utter ruin. 

Valladolid has a university founded by Alonzo 
XI. in 1346: it was formerly distinguished for its 
school of jurisprudence, and continued to flourish 
till the end of last century; and it appears, even 
now, to be more frequented than Salamanca, 
Awong the colleges of the city were one for the 
Scotch and one for the English, both of which 
were well endowed, The school of the fine arts is 
privileged as an academy, and has a superior col- 
lection of models in sculpture, architecture, and 

inting. 

‘Valladolid was formerly an opulent commercial 
city, but its manufactures of woollen stuffs, hats, 
silk ribands, linen and cotton yarn, paper, 
liquorice, perfumery, earthenware, and leather, 
are now little more than sufficient for the supply 
of the town: its trade, however, would most 
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to the Douro, only 10 m, distant. The country 
round producea white wine, of good quality, 
madder, silk, and olives, and coalis said to abound 
in the neighbourhood. 

Valladolid is the see of a bishop, under the 
archbishop of Burgos, the residence of a captain- 
general and military intendant. It was incor- 

rated as a city, and made a bishop's see by 
Philip (1.. and was the residence of the court from 
his time till that of Philip 1V., who removed to 
Madrid. Columbus. the discoverer of the New 
World, expired in this city om the 20th May. 
4506, 

VALLADOLID, or Mecuoacay,acity of Mexico, 
cap, intend, of same name, ina fine valley, 120m, 
WNW. Mexico. Its pop., early in the present 
century, was estimated at 18,000, and is probably 
about “the same at present. Mr. Ward says 
(Mexico, ii, 374), (I know few places the approach 
to which (from the N.) is so tedious as that to 
Valladolid.“ For more than two hours you sce 
the city apparently below you, while the road 
continues to wind among the surrounding hills, 
At length a rapid descent conducts you to the 
plain, where a long causeway, built across a 
marsh, forms the entran to the town, 
suburbs are poor and insigniticant, but the bi 
dral, standing 
and open, has a very imposing effect. ‘The 
of the town from the Mexico side is beautiful: 
gardens and orchards form the foreground ; while 
the lofty aqueduct, erected toward the end of the 
Jast century, the gorgeous churches, and a bold 
range of mountains behind, fill up the remaining 
space, Nearly all the public edifices, not imme- 
diately connected with the government, are due 
to the munificence of the bishops, must of whom 
have contributed to enrich or adorm the town, 
‘The cathedral, hospitals, and aqueduct are all the 
works of the church, ‘The first is a magniticent 
buikling and wealthy, though despoiled of much 
of its treasures during the revolution.” Valladolid 
has a handsome public promenade; and its 
climate is temperate, as it stands nearly 6,400 ft, 
above the level of the sea, Iturbide, the short- 
lived emperor of Mexico, was a native of this 
city. 

VALOGNES, a town of France. dép. 
eap. arrond,, on the Merderet, 12 m, 
bourg, on the railway froin Paris to Cherbourg. 


Pop. 5,812 in 1861, Valognes is a well built 



























street is fine, and the cathe: 








town, and has a handsome communal college and | 


public library, with 15,000 printed volumes: 
manufactures, on a small scale, of earthenware, 
lace, gloves, and leather; and some trade in pro~ 
visions.and shell fish for the Paris market. The 
ancient Roman town Alauxa was situated in its 
vicinity. In the middle ages it had @ strong 
castle, which, however, has been totally destroyed. 
Tourneur, the translator of Shakspeare, and’ the 
celebrated anatomist Vieq-d’Azyr, were natives 
of Valognes, 

VALPARAISO, the principal sea-port. town of 
Chili, prov, Santia on the Pacific, 60m. NNW, 
Santiago. Pop. 75,000 in 1856. Valparaiso is 
inconvenient and ill-built, but its appearance 
from the sea is imposing, being built, somewhat 
like Hastings, at the foot of a precipitous range 
of ills, [t consists chiefly of a straggling, long 
street, or rather terrace, for it is built only on one 
side, with some narrow and inconvenient thorough- 
fares leading out of it-up the several ravines. In 
one of these is the plaza, a small triangular space, 
where the market is held; and near it are the 
Principal church, the Dominican and Franciscan 
chapels, A little to the N. is the castle of Au- 
tonio, mounting about a dozen cuns: and between 
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jit and the plaza are a number of low buildings 
and sheds, termed the arsenal. In the N. quarter 
of the town, in a recess larger than the other 
ravines, is a collection of narrow lanes and meau 
houses; and many isolated dwellings are scat- 
tered about among the hills, the only access to 
which is by winding foot-paths, ‘The suburb 
| Almendral, on the sandy shore to the S., is more 
| regularly laid out: the honses here, where there 
: has been more room to bnild, consist mostly of a 
ground-floor only; but in the town of Valparaiso 
all have stories above the ground-floor, They 
are in general painted of lively colours. About 
the niiddle of the Almendral_are the ruins of the 
church and convent of La Mereed, which, like 
many other buildings in Valparaiso, was destroyed 
by the earthquake of 1822. 
The bay of Valparaiso is open to the N. 
sheltered ‘by heights on all ot#er anid. the 
hokling ground being mostly a stiff clay, offers a 
secure anchorage, except durings N. gules, Op- 
posite the custom-house, 100 yards from the shore, 
there are & fathoms water, which suddenly deepens 
to 10 and 20 fathoms; at the distance of 300 yards, 
and in the centre of the bay, are from 26 to 80 
fathoms, The harbour is defended by the castle, 
and 2 forts at the N, end of the Almendral, and 
nother fort inland, There is no mole, nor any 
facility for landing geods, except. by launches, 
which are moore to the shore, end acruss which. 
all packages are brought on me's shoulders; or 
by buats, which. however, can land in all weathers 
iu the Fisherman's Bay, between the castle ani 
Fort St, Antonie, There are generally avotisider- 
able number of vessels in the bay, the greater pact 
British and American; and Valparaiso continues 
to be the ccutral depot tor the trade of Chili. 
Large quantities of corn are shipped here for 
Callao and Panama, especially the former, Wheat, 
tallow, hides, copper, the precious metals, indigo, 
wool, and sarsaparilla are among the principal 
exports, The market of Valparaiso is well sup- 
plied with meat, poultry, fish, bread, fruit and 
vegetables, at very moderate prices and of good 
quality; and its climate is generally agreeable, 
VAN, a city and considerable lake of Asiatic 
Turkey, pach, of same name, the city being on 
the E, bank of the lake; 140 m. N, by FE. Mosul, 
and 144 m. SE, Erzeroum. Pop. mated at 
60,000, The inhabs. consist of Turks, Kurds, and 
Armenian ‘The town is situated in a fine plain, 
th gardens, nearly 5,500 feet above 
the sea, at the SW. foot of an isolated rock, on 
which is its citadel. It is inclosed with double 
walls of mud and stone, having large round and 
stall square bastions, and is farther defended, 
though not on all sides, by a ditch, The town 
has 2 large Armenian churches, 4 large mosques, 
several baths, and caravanserais. ‘The great 
boast and dependence of Van is its gardens, whieh 
cover an extensive area between the city and the 
mountains. They comprise vineyaris, orchards, 
melon-grounds, and tields, In summer the 
inhabs, of the town mostly reside in the gardens, 
the roads in which being lined with houses, the 
whole appears like an extensive village, Streams, 
bordered yith willows, run through the main 
avenues. The castle on the NE, side of the town 
is built on a high and abrupt limestone rock, and, 
if the works were in proper repair and efficiently 
manned, would be all but impregnable. ‘There 
are some very extensive excavations in this rock. 
‘The trade of Van is incousiderable. About 500 
looms are employed in manufacturing coarse 
calicoes from cotton imported from Persia, mostly 
for home consumption, though some are sent to 
itlis tu be dyed and exported, Almost the only 
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VANCOUVER’S ISLAND 


_ other articles of export from Yan are fruits, wine, 
and grain, the produce of the surrounding gardens 
and feds. Every person of respectability has a 
house in town, with a country house, an orchard 
and vineyard, and perhaps a few fields, 

Van is very ancient, The walls of the castle 
are in part Cyclopean, and many inscriptions in 
tbe cuneiform character have been discovered in 
the town and its environs, It is even affirmed 
that the castle was originally founded by Semi- 
yamis; but it is needless to say that there is no 
evidence by which to support this very improbable 
statement, Timour Bec, or Tamerlane, who took 
Van towards the close of the 14th century, 18 
said, by the Persian writers, to have endeavoured, 
though ineffectually, to destroy its ancient mouu- 
ments, 

The Lake Van, the Arsisa of Plolemy, is of a 
very imegular shape; greatest length, NE. to SW. 
70 m.; greatest breadth about 28m, Area @: 
mated at 1,000 geogr. sq.m. (Geog. Journ., x 
Tt seldom freezes to any distance from the shore, 
except at its NE. end, where, being shallow, in 
severe winters, it may be crossed on the ice. It 
has several islands, on one of which is an Ar- 
Menian monastery, It is navi; ated by 5 or 6 
crazy outs, which are sometimes employed to 
convey cotton cloths to Tadyan on their way to 
Bitlis, bringing back grain and timber, From the 
many wildfowl that frequent it, there is no doubt 
that fish abound in the lake; the fishery, how- 
ever, occuptes very few hands, 

VANCOUVER'S ISLAND, a large island be- 
longing to Great Britain, on the NW. coast of N. 
‘America, being the most souther! of our posses- 
sions in that quarter, It stretches in a NNW. 
and SSE, direction, between the 48th and 1s' 
degs. N. lat. and the 123rd and 129th de; ¥ 
Jong., being about 300 nm, in length, by from 40 
to 50 m. in breadth, It is separated from the 
continent by what is in most parts a narrow 
channel, called on the S. the Straits of Fuca; in 
the middle, where it is the widest, the Gulf of 
Georgia ; and, on the N., Queen Charlotte's Sound. 
‘The island was originally supposed to form part 
of the continent of North America, or New Albion, 
as it was then called, In April, 1792, Captain 
George Vancouver of the royal navy entered 
the Straits of Fuca, and, surveymg and exploring 
as he proceeded, passed intu the ocean by a passage 
considerably to the nortlovard, and arrived at 
Nootka Sound in August of the same year, having 
thus circumnavigated the land, ‘and determined 
jts separate cXistence as an island. He named it 
the island of Quadra and Vancouver out of com- 
pliment to Seftor Quadra, the Spanish commandant 
‘at Nootka, ‘The former name has, however, fallen 
into desuccude, and the island is now generally 
Jnown and recognised as Vancouver's Island. 

"The mountains are generally covered with pine, 
but rise, beyond the reach of vegetation, to the 
height of 16,000 feet. The soil is fertile and 
capable of successful cultivation, Coal, good in 
quality, has been found xt many points, and has 
een worked to a considerable extent at Nanaimo 
on the east coast. The climate is beautiful, more 
especially from early summer to late autumn, or 
what is commonly called the Indian summer, 
somewhat resembling that of the south-west of 
England without the rain. 

‘The capital of the island is Victoria, situated at, 
its south-eastern extremity, a flourishing town of 
7,000 inbabitants. ‘The number of the aborigines 
has been estimated at about 17,000, Victoria is 
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_The revenue of Vancouver's Island is raised by 
direct taxation, a tax of one per cent, upon the 
assessed value of real estate, and specific tax on 
certain professions and trades being imposed. ‘Fhe 
taxes levied in 1863 and their amounts were a3 
follows > 

Real Estate Tax . 

‘Trade Licences: 
nor Licences . 
Harbour Dues. 
Postage Dues - 








Total 


Iurorts. 
1860 £548,108 18 
W861 414,215 1863 





TREVENUR AND EXPEND! 
1862 
1863 





Till 1849, Vaneouver’s Island was only ocea- 
nally resorted to by the servants of the Hudson's 
Bay and Paget’s Sound Companies; but in that 
year a lease of the island was granted to the for- 
iner company fur 10 years, ‘The imperial govern 
ment, however, reserved to itself the right of re- 
suming it at the expiration of this period, on 
certain conditions, Accordingly, in 1809, it was 
made a British colony; Mr. Douglas, who had 
acted as governor under the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany, was contirmed in that appointment, ‘The 
governor is assisted by an executive and a legis- 
Yative council, nominated by the crown, and by 
an assembly of 15 members, elected by inhabit- 
ants possessed of & 12/. rental; or a freehold of 
202, acres of land, or of the value of 507, In 1865 
there were 3,051 registered electors in the island. 
VAN DIEMEN’S LAND, or TASMANTA, an 
jsland and colonial settlement, belonging to Great, 
Britain, in the $. Paeilie and Eastern Oceans, of 
the S. extremity of Australia, from which it is 
separated by Bass's Straits ; between Jat. 42° 20° 
and 43° 40"S., and long, 144° 40° and 148° 20’ E. 
It is shaped like a heart, Area estimated at, 
96,215 sq.m. Pop, 58,468 in 1861, being 33,700 
males, and 24,768 females. In 1804, the total 
pop. numbered only 78, of whom 68 males and 
10 females, The country is in general hilly or 
mountainous. The mountains rise to 3,500 or 4,000. 
ft., not forming continuous ranges, as in the ad- 
jacent continent, but generally isolated peaks. 
"The surface consists alternately of elevated table 
jands and fertile valleys, most part of it, being 
fit either for cultivation or pasturage. Several 
considerable rivers water the colony. The prin- 
cipal are the Derwent and ‘Tamar, formed by the 
union of the N. and §, Esk, all which rise towards 
the centre of the island, in about lat. 429; the 
first running to the SE., and the rest northward, 
‘There are several large lakes in the interior, one 
of which is 60 m, in circ, The coasts are very 
much indented, and abound with excellent har- 
ours, The climate is comparatively healthy, 
being apparently more congenial to European 
constitutions than that of Sydney. The winters 
are colder, but the country seldom suffers from 
those long-continued drouglits which are the bane 
of New S. Wales, nor from too much rain. Sand- 
stone, limestone, and basalt are among the prin- 
cipal geological rocks. Indications of coal have 
been met with, and iron ore has been dug up, 
some of which is said to yield as much as 80 per 
cent, of metal, Copper, lead, zine, and manganese 
exist, but no mines have been hitherto wrought, 
The upper soil is usually sandy or argillaceous 
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Proportion of good soil than in Australia: fine 
tracts of land are found quite dewn to the borders 
of the sea, a circumstance unusual in the last- 
named continent: and extensive tracts, covered 
with luxuriant herbage, and free from timber or 
underwood, and which, consequently, require no 
clearing on the part of scttlers previously to being 
ploughed, are met with in all-parts of the jaterior, 
‘Timber, however, is by no means scarce. The 
Huon and Adventure Bay pines, and the black 
wood, are peculiar to the country ; in most other 
respects the vegetable products, as well as the 
animals, are similar to those of Australia, A 
species of panther, which commits rauch havoc 
among the flocks, and kangaroos are found in'great 
numbers: there is, however, no native dog. Poi- 
sonous reptiles are less numerous than in the 
adjacent continent. The aboriginal inhabitants, 
now almost extinct, appear to belong to the negro 
race of the E. Archipelago: they seem to be sunk 
in the lowest depths of barbarism; and are said to 
be ignorant even of the most useful and obvious 
arts, as fishing, and the construction of the rudest 
canoes, ‘Theie numbers have rapidly decreased 
since the establishment of the whites, and a few 
years since the wreater part of those ren. 














in the colony were removed to Flinders’ Island in 


Bass's Straits, 

The settled portions of Van Diemen’s Land 
stretch across the interior from the N. to the SE. 
coast Vong the courses of the Derwent, ‘lamar, 
and other rivers. All the W. and NE, parts of 
the island are not merely unsettled, but hardly 
even explored, 

From the settlement of the colony down to the 
3ist December, 1862, the extent of land granted 
and sold to settlers amounted to 8,333,239 acres, 
1,814,291 acres being at the same time held under 
depasturing licences. ‘The plan of selling the un- 
appropriated land by auction is now adopted in 
this colony, as in most others belonging to Eng- 
land. The following table shows the extent of 
land under the various kinds of erops, and the 
produce thereof, in the year 1862. 








Land under 
Crop 





Description of Crops 


Acres 
Wheat 60,826 
Barley 
Oats 
Peas. 
Beans. . 

English Grasses for 





Potatoes . 
‘Turnips 
Carrots 2. 
Mangold Wurzel 
Onions 


Tobacco . . 





Colonial Hay 


Tares . . 


Total Acres 
vation 


in Culti- 
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Maize is not raised in the colony, the climate 
being tuo cold. Apples, currants, gouscberries, and 
similar fruit attain perfection, but the orange, 
citron, and pomegranate are not raised, and the 
grape and peach attain only an inferior degree of 
maturity 3 

In 1862, the stock of cattle was returned, in 
official reports, at 93,143 head; of horses, 20,742: 
of sheep, 1,661,225; of swine, 38,491; and of 
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goats, 2,356, The subjoined table gives the total 
value of the imports and exports, in each of the 
Years 1860, 1861, and 1862. 





1860 | 386 
oe ceo 
Imports. + 1,068.41 O34517 
Exports. “nex7o | gore | 9 


19,649 


The great articles of export are wool, whale oil 
and whalebone, and bark. ‘The imports comprise 
every description of manufactured souds, colonial 
products, wines, and farming utensils, 

‘The constitution of ‘Tasmania was settled by 
local act (18 Vict. No. 17); by this act a legis 
lative council and hoase of assembly are con- 
stituted, called the ‘Parliament of Van Diemen’s 
Land,” ‘The legislative council consists of 13 
members, elected for 12 electoral districts, Every 
member of the legislative council holds his seat 
for 6 years from the day of his election, at the 
expiration of which time his seat shall be vacant, 
‘The competency of the council is not affected by 
vacancies, so long as 7 members remain, No 








¢ | Judge of the supreme court can be a member of 


the legislative council; 28 Viet. cap. 43, The 
qualification of members is 30 years of age, and 
a natural born or naturalised subject. The quali- 
fication for electors is the possession of a freehold 
estate of 50d annual value, The house of as- 
sembly consists of 30 elected members, and there 
are 24 electoral districts. Any natural bora or 
naturalised subject can be elected, provided that 
he is not a judge of the supreme court or minister 
of religion, ‘The duration of the assembly is 
tive years, 

‘The settled part of Van Diemen’s Land is divided 
into 16 districts, Hobart Town, or Hobarton, tho 
cap., isin the district of same name, on the Der- 
went, about 20 m. from its mouth, Pop. 19,449 
ins 1862, The town covers about one sq. m.: it 
istands upon the declivities of two gentle hills, 
{and is intersected by a fine stream from the 
heights of the Table Mountain, which tower above 
he town on the W. to thie height of 3,936 feet. 
The streets are wide, and intersect. each other at 
{right angles; and, having been from the first, laid 
j out on a uniform plan, it is built with much 
{greater regularity than Sydne: Its honses are 
{ substantial, and 2 stories high; it has some good 
| public buildings, including about 20 places of 
| public worship, the new government house, in the 
| Queen’s Park, on the banks of the Derwent; anda 
quay, close to which vessels of the largest burden 
load and unload. Hobarton possesses one of the 
finest harbours in the world. ‘The Derwent, which 
lcre forms a fine sheet of water, is navigable for 
ships for 3m, abave the town, and continues to 
afford a safe passage for vessels of 50 tons as far as 
New Norfolk, 20 m, higher up, where a tidge of 
rocks abruptly puts an end to the navigation, 
The suburbs of Hobarton are increasing and re- 
ceiving much embellishment; villas are spring- 
ing up in every direction, The principal settle- 
ment on the N, side of the colony is Launceston, 
on the Tamar, about 40 miles from its mouth, 
and 105 miles N, by W. Hobart Town, with a pop, 
of 10,359 in 1862. ‘The river is nav igable to it 
for vessels of 300 tons, ‘The other towns. are in- 
Si nt. 

‘This island was originally discovered by thé na- 
vigator Tasman in 1642, and subsequently re- 
ceived its name in honour of a governor of the 
Dutch E. Indies. It was afterwards visited and 
partially explored by Cook, Furneaux, and D'En- 
trecasteaux ; but it was not ascertained to be an 




































ANE VANNES 

jsland till Bass sailed through the straits which 
bear his name in 1798. The first English penal 
settlement was established here in 1803, and tll 
1813 it was a place for transportation from Great 
Trritain and from New South Wales, of which 
colony it was a dependency. ‘Transportation to 
New South Wales having ceased in the year 1841, 
‘Tasmania, to which had been annexed Norfolk 
Jsland, became the only colony to which criminals 
feom Great Britain were sent; but this ceased 
jn 1853, when transportation to Tasmania was 
abolished, 


VANNES, a town and sca-port of France, dcp. | 
Morbihan, of which it is the cap., at the bottom of 


the Gulf of Morbihan; €3 m. WNW. Nantes, on 
the railway from Nantes to Brest, Pop, 14,564 
in 1861. “Lhe town was formerly fortified, aud 
entered by six gates, five of which, with some 
towers, still remain, It is clustered around its 
cathedral, and except one or two tolerable streets 
is irpegularly and badly built, The cathedral, 
rebuilt in the 1dth century, is a massive, but 
heavy edifice; in its intericr, however, are some 
good monusnents and paintings. It has another 
church and several chapels, one of which, at- 
tached to the communal college, is of good archi- 
tecture, The prefecture is an ancient castle, and 
a convent has been converted into the residence 
of the bishop, ‘There were formerly many mo- 
nastic establishments at Vannes ; buttheir build- 
ings have now mostly received other destinations, 
and one is appropriated to the Institution du Pére 
‘Eternel, which, besides boarding and educating 
60 poor girls, has a great many out-scholars re- 
ceiving primary instruction. The editice, now the 
theatre, has served at different periods for the 
meetings of the states of Brittany and the par- 
liament of Rennes. 
communal college, school of navigation, « poly- 
mnthic society, established in 1626, for the culture 





of the arts and sciences, a public library of 8,000 | 


volumes, and manufactures of coarse cloths, linen 
and cotton yam, and lace, Its port-is small, and 
the entrance being shallow, it is fit only for ves- 


sels of small burden; on one of its sides is a 


planted promenade, and on the other are slips for 
‘buikling boats and emall craft. 

It has been supposed that Vannes occupies the 
site of Dariorigum, the cap. of the Veneti; but 
the belter opinion seems to be that the latter was 
about 4m, N. by W, Vannes, at Locmariaker, 
where the remains of a circus and Roman road are 
still extant. 

VAR, a maritime dép. of France, reg. SE., 
etween lat, 43° and 44° N,, and long, 5° 40’ and 
7° 18! F.; having W. the dép. Bouches. du-Rhone, 
N. the Basses-Alpes, NE. the dép, of Alpes Mari 
times, from which it is separated by the river 
Var, and KF. and S. the Mediterranean. Area, 
608,325 hectares, Pop. 815,826 in 1861. The 
surface, particularly in the N. and E., is mostly 
covered with ramifications of the Alps, consisting 
of primitive or calcareous formations covered with 
a gravelly and arid soil. The is, however, 
well watered, and on the banks of sume of the 
rivers, as the Var and Argens, are some very fer- 
tile tracts, The Var, whence the dép. derives its 
name, rises iz the dép. of the Basses-Alpes, about 
6 m. SE. Colmar, and, after running generally 
southward, falls into the Mediterrarfean at St. 
Laurent, 34 m. SW. Nice, after a course of 68 m., 
for about half of which it is navigable for rafts. 
The Esteron and Vesoubia are its chief tri- 
putaries, no towns of much consideration are on 
its banks, Numerous lagoons and marshes berder 
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arable lands are estimated to comprise 118,052 
hectares; vineyards, 67,657 do.; woods, 280,700 
; and wastes, about 187,800 do, Agriculture 
is very backward, and the supply of corm is i 
adequate for the consumption of half the po 
the produce in wine, olives, and fruits of various 
kinds is, however, considerable. Capers, oranges, 
lemons, chesnuts, and perfumery are among the 
principal exports, Grasse is especially famous 
for its essences and liqueurs; and roses, jasmincs, 
and other Howers are grown there and elsewhere 
in large quantities for their manufacture, The 
forests comprise many cork-trees, and bottle corks 
arc made in several places, Kermes and a little 
tubacco are among the other products, Few horves 
| or cattle, but a good many mules, are bred, Lead, 
{ coal, copper, iron, and manganese are met with, 
though very few mines are wrought. ‘The tummy 
and anchovy fisheries are of considerable import- 
ance; and coral of good quality is fished up on’ the 
coast, Manufactures of no great consequence 
Dut silk: twist, perfumery, soap, paper, and leather 
are produced to some extent, ‘The dép, is divided 
into 4 arrond.; chiefs towns, Draguignan, the 
cap. Toulon, Brignolles, and Grasse, 

VARINAS, a town of Venezuela, cap. prov., on 
a tributary of the Apnre, 300 m, SW. Caracas. 
Pop, estimated at 6,000, It is the principal mart. 
for the excellent tobacco grown in its prov.; but 
has also a considerable trade in sugar, coffee, 
cotton, indigo, and cattle, which are mostly ex- 
ported by way of the Apure and Orinoco. 

VARNA, a fortified town and sea-port of En- 
ropean Turkey, prov. Bulgaria, on the Black Sea, 
‘at the mouth of the Pravadi, 47 m. E, Sehumla 5 
Jat, 43° 12’ N., Jong, 27° 54’ E. Pop, estimated at 
16.000. The fortifications have been considerably 
enlarged and strengthened since it was occupied 
by the Russians in 1829, ‘Though the residence 
of a pacha, it is but indifferently built, and has 
only an open roadstead. The latter, however, 
being sheltered from NW. winds, which are the 
most to be feared in this sea, and having good 
holding ground, presents but little danger, Sama 
has always been a principal port for the shipment 
of wheat and other Bulgarian produce to Con- 
stantinople; and latterly her importance in this 
respect has been greatly increased, and she now 
supplies corn to all parts of the Levant; she, also, 
exports considerable quantities of tallow, with 
hides, cheese, dried beef, and wool, The imports 
consist principally of manufactured goods, espe- 
cially cottons and cotton twist, colonial produce, 
spirits, and oil. 

A great battle was fonght near Varma on the 
10th of Nov. 1444, between the Hungarians and 
their allies, under their king Ladislaus, assisted 
by the famous John Hunniades, and the Turks, 
under their sultan, Amurath IE, The Christians, 
who had broken a truce which they had a short. 
while before solemnly sworn to observe, suffered 
severely for their perfidy; their king having been 
killed in the batule, Hunniades taken prisoner, 
and their army totally defeated, 

VASO (an. Histoniu), a town and sea-port 
of Southern Italy, prov. Chieti, on the Adriatic, 
8l m. SE. Chieti. Pop, 11,455 in 1862, The 
town is walled, and has two collegiate churches, 
one of which ‘is suid to occupy the site of a 
temple of Ceres, several convents, and hospitals, 
with many good private buildings, Its inhabs. 
are mostly occupied in the manufacture of earth- 
enware, in fishing, aud the cultivation of olives 
and vines. On the Ist of April, 1816, this town 
was the theatre of an extraordinary catastrophe, 
EA See 4 a oe Diag 
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been occasioned by the escape of subterranean 
water, 

VAUCLUSE, a dép. of France, reg. SE., between 
Jat, 43° 40’ and 44° 25’ N., and long. 4° 40’ and 
5° 45’ E., having N. the dép. Drome, E. Basses- 
Alpes, S. Bouches-da-Rhone, from which it is 
separated by the Durance, and W. the Rhone, 
separating it from Gard, Area, 354,770 hectares. 
Pop. 268,255 in 1861. The general slope of this 
dép. is to the W., in which direction it is traversed 
by many small tributaries of the Rhone. Suil, 
mostly calcareous, vut it is only in the neigh- 
Dourhvod of the larger rivers that it possesses 
much fertility, The arable lands are estimated 
to comprise 157,738 hectares; vineyards, 28,594 
do.; woods, 62,141 do,; willow plantations, 2,717 
do.; and heaths and wastes, 67,760 do, Agri- 
culture, though still very backward. is said, of 
late years, to have made considerable progress. 
Oxen, horses, or mules are used indifferently for 
the plough, but the last are principally employed. 
The scarcity of other manure obliges the farmers 
to eut the wild box on the hills, which, being 
macerated and suffered to rot, is used for the pur- 
pose, and found peculiarly suitable for manuring 
vines, Wine and silk are among the most im- 
portant products of the dép.: the produce of 
wine may be estimated at about 500,000 hecto- 
litres, of which a considerable portion is exported. 
The best wines are those of Coteau-brule, near 
Avignon, and of Chateauneuf, 44 leagues from 
Orange, Speaking generally, however, too little 
attention is paid to the culture and care of the 
vine, The produce of wheat is insufficient for 
home consumption, but a good deal of rye, and 
sume maize, barley, buekwheat, and potatoes are 
grown, besides saffron, madder, and coriander and 
anise seeds, Almonds and other fruits, and es- 
sence of lavender, are among the exports, Arti- 
ficial grasses are sown, but the pasture lands are 
not extensive, and the quantity of stock is less 
than in any other of the S. de Bees are nu- 
merous: the honey is of good quality ; and about 
60,000 kilog. of wax are exported annually, This 
dép. does not appear to be rich in metals; but 
building stone, of good quality, lime, and pot- 
tery’ clay, are plentiful. Silk fabrics’ are made 
at Avignon and Orange; and the town of Apt 
is famous, in the 8. of France, for its earthenware 
and confectionery, as is Avignon for its print- 
ing establishments, aud manufactures of printing 
types, bells, and other metallic goods. Copper, 
Jead, and iron-plates, prepared madder, woollen 
stuffs, leather, paper, cordage, linen thread, glass 
wares, and tiles are made in this dép., which has 
also many distilleries and dyeing-houses, Vau- 
cluse is subdivided into 4 arronds,: chief towns, 
Avignon, the cap., Apt, Carpentras, and Orange. 

VAccuuse, a famous fountain in the above dep., 
close by the small village of the same name, 4 m. 
W. Isle, and 15 m, W. by N. Apt. ‘This fountain 
Jias its source in a vast cavern at the foot of a rock 
800 ft. in height, at the bottem of a narrow gorge 
in the mountains, Within this cavern is a deep 
basin of the purest water, the surface of which ap- 
pears to be perfectly smooth and placid, but which, 
notwithstanding, emits so great a quantity of 
water as to give bith to the small river Sorgues, 
an aftuent of the Rhone. After the melting of 
snows, or the eecurrence of long-continued rains, 
the tlow of water is greatly increased; but even 
in the driest season it is copious. In ordinary 
states of the fountain the water escapes by petco- 
lating thruugh the rocks, stones, and gravel that. 
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low, to its edge. Owing to its great depth it ap~ 
pears as if it were jet black, though, as already 
stated, it is limpid in the extreme, 

This fountain is celebrated in the history of 
Petrarch. An old castle near the village, which 
belonged to his friend the Bishop of Cavaillon, 
was frequently visited by Petrarch, and is thence 
called his castle, The poet, however, lived in the 
village. He here frequently saw Laura, who is 
supposed to have been the wife of the Count 
de la Sade, the lord of the village. But this is 
doubtful, as well as the Platonism of her lover. 

VAUD (Fr. Pays de Vaud, Germ, Wuadt), 0 
canton of Switzerland, holding the 19th rank in 
the confederation, between lat, 46° and 47° N,, 
and long. 6° and 7° 12’ E,, having N, the canton 
and lake of Neufchatel, ribourg and the Bernese 
Oberland, S, the Valais, Savoy, and the lake and 
territory of Geneva, and W. the dep. of Jura in 
France, Area 1,180 sq.m. Pop, 213,606 in 1861, 
Both the SE, and NW. extremities of this canton. 
are mountainous; the former quarter is covered 
by ramitications of the Alps, one summit of which, 
the Diablerets, rises to 11,120 ft, above the level of 
the sea; the latter region is traversed by ranges 
of the Jura, The middle of the canton, between 
the Jura mountains and the lakes of Geneva and 
Neufchatel, is a rich undulating country, and so 
celebrated for its agreeable character and pictu- 
resque beauty, that it has Jong been resorted to by 
Visitors from many parts of Europe. ‘The raising 
of corn and wine is the chief occupation of the 
pop. The vineyards, reckoned the best in Swit- 
zerland, are supposed to comprise about 15,000 
acres, and to employ 20,000 vinedressers, inde- 
pendently of women and children, ‘The wines of 
La Vaux and La Cote, both grown on. the shores 
of Lake Leman, are the best: the first is produced. 
near Vevay, where the Romans, who erected a 
temple to Bacchus at Cully, are supposed to have 
originally planted the vine, A society of high 
antiquity in that town exercises a survey of the 
vineyards in the district, and celebrates a remark- 
able féte, attended by a great concourse of stran- 
gers, every 15th or 20th year, The number of 
cattle in Vaud has of late increased very much: 
it is supposed to have about 75,000 head of cattle, 
23,500 horses, and 77,000 sheep : and the improve- 
ment in the breeds is said to have kept pace with 
the increase of numbers, Almost the only salt 
springs in Switzerland exist at Bex in this cant, 
‘They were discovered in the 16th, and bought by 
the government of Bernein the suececding century. 
Marble, coal, crystal, sulphur, petroleum, and a 
few metailic products are met with, though nat 
raised in any large quantities, Manufactures are 
very unimportant, and mostly contined to those of 
leather and yarn. ‘The transit trade from France 
into Switzerland and Germany is of more conse- 
guence to the inhabs, 

vaud is subdivided into 19 districts and 60 
circles; all the towns of more than 8,000 inhabs, 
forming a separate circle. Its constitution is more 
aristocratic than that of most of the other Swiss 
cantons. 

‘The legislative power is vested in a grand 
council of 184 mems. elected for 5. years, which 
meets yearly in May at Lausanne. “Phe electors 
include a certain portion of those among the 
citizens who are taxed to the highest amount, and 
must be neither domestic servants, recipients of 
public relief, bankrupt, or under penal condemna- 
tion, Each circle sends 1 deputy to the grand 
counciJ, who must be an inhab, of the circle, 30 














form the outward side of the abyss, whereas during | years of age, and possess property in the canton of 


floods it overtows its banks. itis possible, taking | the value of 2 


00 fr., or some equivalent thereto. 
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dates are-also nominated by each of the circles, 
and from among the general list the mems, already 
chosen elect 63 other mems. Finally, an electoral” 
commission, composed of the mems. of the execu- 
tive body, of the court of appeal, and 40 mems, of 
ihe legislative council, chooses the remaining 
mems,, electing 36 from among the cantonal 
citizens, 40 years of age and possessors of landed 
property to the value of 10,000 fr. and 18 above 
25 years of age without property qualification. 
The legislature chooses the executive council, 
which cansists of 9 mems., and has the initiative 
in all propositions of laws and taxation. Each 
district has a court of primary jurisdiction, and 
each circle a justice of the peace. The inhabs, 
understand and speak French; but their common 
patois is a dialect somewhat similar to the 
Romansche. Schools are general, and it is esti 
mated that 1 in 6 of the pop. was receiving public 
instruction, 

This territory nearly corresponds to the Pagus 
Urbigenus of Cresar. “It sively belonged to 
the Burgundian and Frankish kingdoms, the Ger- 
manic empire, anil the dukes of Zahringen. From 
1278 to 1536 it was possessed by Savoy; and by 
the gov. of Berne from the latter year till 1798, 
when it was erected into the canton of Leman. 
It reassumed its prexent name in 1x03, Tt fur- 
nishes 2,964 men to the arm and 49,273 fr. a 
year to the trensury of the Swiss confederacy. 

VELEZ-MALAGA (an, Menola), a town of 
Spain, in Andalusia, prov. Malaga, cap. distr. om 
the Velez, near its mouth, and 14m. ENE, Malaga. 
Pop, 12,528 in 1857. The town is shgltly elevated 
above and on the left bauk of the stream, and is 
commanded by the neighbouring hills, ‘The streets 
are wide, clean, and well payed; but the thriving 
commerce anil abundant market, naturally 
for in a place once so noted for the product 













































of its orchards aud extent of its export trade, are 
no longer to be sven, Under the Moors, Velez 
was a place of considerable strength, and had a 
castle, now in ruins. It has two parish churches, 
six convents, several workhouses, a prison, public 
granary, and some fine public promenades. It is 
particularly well situated; its climate is net op- 
pressively hot, the town being sheltered by the 
neighbouring heights; and its neishbouthowd 
is very fertile, proc ig sugar, colfee, cotton, 
cochinea), large quantities of wine, silk, various 
fruits, and the sweet potato, It has some sugar 
mills, and manufactures of hats. It was taken 
from the Moors in 1487, the siege having been 
eouducted by Ferdinand in person. 

VELUETRI (an. Velitre), a town of S, Italy, 
Comarca di Roma, near the Appian Way, 20 rm. 
SE. Rome, on the railway from Rome to Napl 
Pop, 10,250 in 186; 























The town stands on a com- 
mandiig eminence at the foot of Mount Artemisio, 
and enjoys an extensive view of the Pontine 
Marshes, as far as Monte Cireello, and of the sea, 
with the range of the mountains of Nor 
and Segni, and even those beyond P: 
It is surrounded by ruined wall 
towers and ruinous curtains, and is but indiffe 
ently built. ft has a town-hall by Branzte, and 
some fine palaces, The principal square has a fine 
fountain, and a bronze statue of Pope Clement 
VIL. The Lergian Museum, now in Naples. was | 
originally established in the Borgian Palace, in thi 
town, ‘The inbabs. are mestly peasants, who work | 
in the neighbouring fields and vineyards, and at 
night. retire to the town, the au of which is ex- 
tremely geod. 
Velitre appears 
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It was the residence of the Octavian family before 
they settled in Rome; and is celebrated as the 
birthplace of Augustus, who was born here on 
the 22nd Sept., anno 63 8. ¢,, in the consulship of 
Cicero, 

VELLORE.a town and fortress of British India, 
presid. Maras, distr. Arcot, 80 m, W. by S. 
Madras, on the Madras railway. ‘The fortress, 
which is of considerable extent, comprises spacious 
barracks and the other necessary accommodations 
for a garrison, with various handsome buildings, 
round a square, on one side of which is a cunous 
pagoda, now used as a magasine, The native 


town, which is large and populous, is situated to 
the S. of the fort, with which it is connected by 


additional battlements, In 1677 it was taken by 
S 


jee; and, during the war of 1782, was re- 
eved by Sir Eyre Coote, in the face of Hyder's 
army. After the capture of Seringapatam, Tip- 
poo’s family was removed thither. In 1806 a for- 
midable revolt of the native troops, followed by 
a massacre of the Europeans, took place here, of 
which Tippoo's family were supposed to have been 
the instigators. ‘This occasioned the removal of 
the latter to Calcutta, ‘ 
VENDEE (LA), a maritime dép. of France, 
reg. W., formerly included in the prov. of Poiton, 
and exclusive of the islands Dieu and Noir- 
moutiers, extending between the 46th and 47th 
degrees of N, lat.. long. 0° 35’ and 2° 10’ W. 
having N. Loire-Inférieure and Maine-et-Loire ; 
E. Deux-Sevres; §S. Charente-Inférieure; and 
SW. and W, the Atlantic, Area, 670,349 hec- 
tares: pop. 395,685 in 1861. No portion of the 
surface is much clevated ; the E. part of the dép, 
is undulating, though nowhere rising to the 















height of 500 ft, The prineipal rivers are the 
‘ antaise and Niortaise, Antise, Vendée, 
Lay, Yon, and Vic. The Vendeée rises in the de 






Deux Tes, runs generally in a SW. direction, 
and joins the Sevre-Niortaise, after a course of 
about 16 leagues, only a small portion of which is 
navigable, Fontenay is the only town of conse- 
«quence on its banks, ‘The dép is subdivided into 
8 districts; the marshes, the plain country, and 
the bocage, The marshes extend principally along 
the coast; the becage, so called from the wood 
sprinkled over it, occupies the centre and upper 
parts of La Vendée; and the plain country, a 
great part of which is very fertile, comprises the 
rest of the surface, The arable lands are estimated 
to comprise 408,565 hectares; pastures, 109,896 
do. ; vineyards, 17,700 do. ; and woods, 29,600 do. 
Agriculture is conducted in much the same way as 
in the adjacent dép.of Loire-Infericure, Leases 
run from 3 to 7 yeats. In the plains, the ground 
s left idle the second year, as in Loire-Inféricure. 
‘Lhe whole of this dep, is, with a very few exeep- 
tions, most miserably farmed. The farmers are 
without capttal, and badly provided with imple- 
ments, and have not half the number of labourers 
required for the land; the fields are always full of 
weeds, for the roots are left entire by the bad 
ploughs in use, and from the want of hands to 
pluck them out, A greater quantity of wheat. 
however, is grown than in any other of the W. 
dgps.: and, next to it, barley is the grain prinei- 
pally cultivated, Flax and hemp are grown to a 
considerable extent in the marshy tracts, A large 
quantity of wine, principally white, but of a poor 
Juality, is produced, ‘Throughout a great part of 
the dep, estates are usually divided into farms of 
from 45 to 90 acres; and in the plain country few 
fatms of this size have fewer than 60 or 80 sheep, 
The annual produce of wool is estimated at 
600,000 kilogr. GOxen are sold ftom the plain to 
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stock, In some places mules are used for plough- 
ing: they are brought from Deux-Sévres when 
young, and, after having been worked lightly for 
4 of five years, are sold to merchants for the 
Spanish market. A little lead and antimony, 
with some iron and coal, are obtained; but the 
dép. is not rich in mineral products, Pilebards 
are taken on the coast, and the inhabs. of Sables 
d'Olonne are interested in the Newfoundland 
fishery. Manufactures few, being principally of 
hats ‘and woollen stuffs for home consumption. 
La Venuée is divided into 3 arronds.; chief towns, 
Bourbon Vendée, Fontenay, and Sables d’Olonne. 
This dép. is distinguished for the chivaJrous and 
obstinate stand made by its inhabitants during the 
progress of the French revolution, in favour of the 
nights or pretensions of the Bourbons, In this 
they were a good deal assisted by the nature of 
the country; but their gallantry and their sacri- 
fices were alike remarkable, and wete worthy of a 
better cause. 

VENDOME, a town of France, dép, Loire-et- 
Cher, cap. arrond,, on the Loire; 20 m. NW. Blois, 
on the railway from Paris to Blois. Pop. 9,356 in 
1861, The town is well built, clean, and hand- 
some. ‘The remains of an ancient castle, the 
communal college, cavalry barracks, theatre, and 
public library, are the objects most worthy notice. 
dt has manufactures of kid gloves, cotton cloths, 
hosiery, yarn, paper, and leather, 

YENEZU A A. See CoLompra, 

VENICE (Ital. Venezia), a famous maritime 
city of Northern Italy, formerly the cap, of the 
republic of the same name, on a cluster of nu- 
merous stnall islands, in a shallow but extensive 
on, in the NW, portion of the Adriatic; 75m, 























W. by S. ‘Trieste, on the railway from ‘Trieste to 
Milan, Pop. 118,72 in 1863, The appearance 


of Venice, from whatever side it may be ap- 
proached, is striking and singular in the extreme, 
Owing to the lowness of the islands on which she 
is built, she seems to fiuat upon the sea, 


——* from out the wave her structures rise, 
As from the stroke of the enchanter's wand.” 


Venice is divided into two principal portions of 
nearly equal size, by the Grand Canal (ZU Canale 
Magyiore), a serpentine channel, varying Srom 
about 100 to 180 ft. in width, crossed by the prin 
cipal bridge of the city, the celebrated Zialto, The 
varivus islands, which form the foundations of 
these two grand di % 
numerous bridges, which, being very steep, and 
intended only for foot passengers, are cut into 
steps on either side, The canals, or rii, crossed by 
these bridges, intersect every part of the town, and 
form the ‘ water-strects’ of Venice; by far the 
greater part of the intercourse of the city being 
earried oa by theit means in gondolas or barges. 

But, besides the canals, Venice is everywhere 
traversed by streets, or rather passages (calle), so 
very narrow as to be in general only 4, and seldom 
more than 5 or 6 ft.in width. ‘The only exception 
isthe Merceria,a street in the centre of the city, 
lined on each side with handsome shops ; but even 
th Jiich may be regarded as the Regent Street 
of Venice, is only from 12 to 20 ft, across. ‘To 
ride in a carriage, or on horseback, is here wholly 
out ofthe question, The streets, or lanes, are not 
paved with round stones, or blocks, but with flags, 
or marble stabs, having small sewers for carrying 
off the filth, Almost all the principal houses 
have on one side a canal, and on the other a 
lane, or calle. ‘Lhe former, however, is the grand 
thoroughfare; and gondoias, or canal-boats, are 
the universal substitute for-carriages and horses. 
They are rencrally lon. narrow. listht vessels. and_ 
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though rowed only by a single gondolier with 
one oar, cut their way through the water with 
extraordinary velocity, A sumptuary Jaw of the 
old regime directed that the gondolas should all 
be painted black, In the middle is an apattment 
fitted with glass windows, blinds, and cushions 
for the accommodation of 4 persons. Some of the 
gondolas, belonging to private families, are mag~ 
nificently fitted up. 

Jn many parts there are smal] squares, or campi, 
in which are usually cisterns, for the careful pre- 
servation of rain water ; but the only open space 
of any magnitude is the piazza of St. Mark, with 
the piazzetta leading to it,and forming the state 
entrance to Venice from the sea, ‘‘Ihe piaz- 
zetta,’ says @ traveller, ‘is at right angles with 
the great square, branching off in a line with the 
church of St. Mark. On one side, and turning a 
side front to the port, is the old palace of the 
doges: on the other side are the zecca, or mint, 
and the library of St. Mark, the regular architec- 
ture and fresh and modern appearance of which 
seem to mock the fallen majesty of their antique 
neighbour. On the seashore, which forms the 
4th side of the piazzetta, stand two magnificent 
granite columns, each of a single block; one 
crowned with the winged lion of St. Mark in 
hronze, and the other bearing the statue of St. 
‘Theodore, Between these two columns, in formet 
times, public executions took place.’ The pinzsa 
of St. Mark is an oblong area, about 800 ft, by 850, 
flagged over, ‘Tio of its sides consist of regular 
buildings, with deep arcades. Each side is itself 
uniform, though not similar to the other. On the 
N, is the Procuratorie Vecchie; on the 8, the 
Proeuratorie Nuove. The W, side was formerly 
occupied by the church of St. Geriniani; but 
this was taken down by the French, who erected 
in its stead the staircase of the new imperial 
palace, At the opposite end are the cathedral of 
St. Mark, the Orologio, and the,Campanile; and 
in front of the cathedral are 3 tall poles, sup- 
ported on handsome bases of bronze, whence the 
tlags of the Morea, Crete, and Cyprus were 
formerly displayed, From being the only piece 
of open ground in Venice of any consequence, 
this square is almost constantly ‘thronged with 
! company, aud it is the seeue of all the publi¢ 
masquerades and festivals that take place in the 
city. 

Venice has a vast number of fine private pa- 
laces by Sansovino and Paliadio; but inany of its 
public buildings are moré remarkable for gor- 
geousness and display than for purity and taste, 
‘They present generally a heterogeneous inter- 
mixture of Byzantine, or other Eastern, with 
Greck, Roman, and Gothic architecture, ‘The 
celebrated church of St. Mark is not Gothic, Sara+ 

ic, or Roman, but a mixture of all those styles} 
ther a church nor a mosque, but something 
between the two; too low for grandeur, too heavy 
for beauty, no jast proportion being preserved 
among the different parts. Yet it has the effect 
of grandeur, and a sort of beauty, from the rich- 
ness of the materials, and the profusion of orna- 
ment. ‘The original church was founded in 829, 
but the present edifice was founded in 977, under 
the direction of architects from Constantinople, 
The nave is 245 ft. in length, the transept 201 ft., 
the middJe dome is internally 90 ft, in height, 
and the 4 other domes 80 ft. each. The front is 
170 ft, in width, and 72 ft. in height, without its 
surmoanting tigures, In its lower part are 5 re- 
cessed doorways, each adorned with 2 stories of 
[Jittle columus, though these are mostly il! pro- 
| portioned, and their capitals nearly all different, 
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marble, in the centre of which are the famous 
bronze horses, most probably of Chian origin, aud | 
carried to Constantinople by Theodosius, whence | 
they were conycyed away by the Venetians, when ! 
they took and plundered the capital of the Eastern | 
empire, in 1206, 

I815, they crowned the triumphal arch in, the 
Place du Carousal in Paris. Immediately behind 
the horses is a large circular window, on either 
side of which an arched doorway opens upon th 
dalcony. . The front terminates in pointed arches, 
surmounted by a crowd of spires, pimuaeles, statues, 
and crosses, ‘The finishings are in the style of 
the Italian Gothic of the £oth century, but over~ 
charged and heavy. The vaulting and great part 
of the walls are covered with mosaics, and oh 
rest with rich marbles. ‘The columns of porphy 
and verd-antiqne; the pavement of minute piee 
of white and ealoured marbles, gate, 1a} 
part, beautifully 




















tlisposed: the inlaid ornaments. 
tals, produce a picture grand as it is magnili 
‘The orologio, or cluck-tower, on the N, side of 
the cathedral. little to recommend it; and 
the campanile is merely a large square tower 
upwards of 400 ft, in height, terminated by a 
pyramid, In it Galileo made many of bis astro 
vomical observations. "The deagia around its base. 
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building of the 
‘of Sansovino. 
royal palace, is a rich Jine of building, fronted 
with all the different Greek orders. 

‘The dueal palace was originally founded in the 
Oth century, bue the present edifice dates only 


Corinthian order, ftom the designs 


from the middle of the L4th, when it was erected | 










by the doge Marino Faliero, tert 
sents « double range of arches, supporting 





wall of brickwork, pierced with a few windows. 
The corners are cut to admit thin spiral colunms. 





Notwithstanding its many defects, this structure 
derives an imposing ellect from its grandeur of | 
dimensions and unity of design. The palace is 
entered by 8 gates, the principal leadir 
cortile, which 1s surrounded on 3 sides by 2 stories 











of arcades. One side is richly ornamented, though ' 


the whole be in bad taste, A noble flight of steps, 
called, from the colussal statues of 
Neptune, by Sansovinu, the Giants 
Jeads up from the cortile to the open arcade, where, 
under the Republic, the lions’ moutha gaped to re- 
ceive communications or surmises of pl : 
the state, From this exterior corridor the 
apartments are entered. The walls of the 
di Quattro Porte are covered with paintings by 
Tintoretto, Vicentine, and ‘Titian. The hall of 
the Great Council, Sala del Gran Consiglio, 153 ft. 
im length, is now principally appropriated to the 
library, of which Petrarch was one of the founders; 
but it is alse rich in frescoes, by Bassano, anc 
contains a fine collection of aucient sculpture, and 
the portraits of the Venetian duges. 
dei Pregudi, and numerous other apartments, are 
viebly gilt, and exhibit all the glories of the 
Yeuetian svhool of painting. In the hall of the 
Council of Ten, converted by Napoleon I, into 
the chamber of a court of cas-ation, the ceilings 
lave been painted by Paul Veronese: 
every side the eye res 
tions ot the achievements and clorie 
public, In the lower parts of the pa 
former tribunal and dungeons of the staie ingui- 
sition, from which a passae S aeross the 
Yunte de’ Sospiri, or Bridge of Sichs, to a door 
now walled up, but which formerly opened into a 
ehamber where prisoners were decnati 
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| Se. Mark’s, those bordering the harbour and the 

canal of Giudecca are the finest, including the 
; Dogana or custum-house, the church of La Salute, 
| ant those of San Giorgio and Il Redemptore, both 
designed by Palladio, These last were on the 
point of being pulled down by the French, aud 
only saved by being redeemed for a large sum of 
money. ‘The Redemptore is admirable both in 
plan and elevation, and its interior is almost per- 
ct in its proportions, simple, grand, and har- 
monions. It is one of Pallacio’s chef @ocuvres, 
and is perhaps the finest church in Italy, though 
inferior to a great many in costliness and maghi- 
tude. B a Greek church and 7 synagornes, 
Ven has altogether about 100 Rom, Cath. 
‘hurches, which are, on the whole, among its hest 
buildings, There were formerly many more; but 
the French pulled them down, with a number of 
ents, in pursuance of their plans for the im- 
provement of the city. Several of the churches 
date from the middle ages, though few of them 
are warth especial notice. One, however, is in- 
teresting, from its containing the remains of one 
of the greatest painters and of one of the greatest 
sculptors that Italy has produced—Titian aud 
Canova: the geave of the former is marked by a 
short inscription on a plain stone Jet into the 
pavement. Canova has a tine pyramidical monu- 
ment, from one of his own designs, the expense 
of which was defrayed by contributions collected 
in all parts of Europes The famous painter, Paul 
Veronese, is buried in the church of St. Sebastian, 
where he has a monument. The belfries of all 
the churches are detached, and appear to be built 
on the model of St, Mark's. 

The general cemetery or burying-place for the 
city is on the island of San Cristoforo di Murano, 
Here, rich and poor, the noble and the beggar, 
are all interred, the expenses of the burial of the 
trer being defrayed by government, This eemetery 
| was formed, and the plan of conveying all dead 
bodies to it from the city enforced, by the French ; 
jand it has since been continued, A gondola, 
imaored to the island, is appropriated to the trans- 
mission of corpses, The Jews have their burying- 
ground at Malomoceo, 

For a tengthened period after the foundation of 
v, the communication between its E. and 
ions, across the grand canal, was effected 
by ferry-boats. A wooden bridge was subsequently 
established ; and this having fallen to decay, it 
was determined to replace it by one of marble 
from the designs of Antonio da Ponte, The 
building of the Rialto was commenced in 1588; 
Iut, though it consists of a fine elliptic arch, 
neither its beauty nor its magnitude correspond 
ith its fame and the attention it has excited. 
Its arch is 89 ft, in span, The roadway of the 
pridge is divided into three parts, viz, a narrow 
street in the middle, with sbops on each side, and 
two still narrower streets between the shops and 
the balustrades, The shops disfignre the bridge, 
1d make it look heavy. It is lofty in the middle, 
nd is ascended, like the other bridges, by long 
‘ dights of steps at either end. ‘The view from the 
‘summit, along the grand canal, frequently pre- 
sets a very animated scene, and is one of tbe 
finest in Venice. 

‘The palaces of Venice, built, like those of Am- 
sterdam, on piles, ate massive structures; bul, 
except such as have been built by Pailadio, San- 
soving, Sanmuichele, Longhena, Seamozzi, and 
| tew other architects of eminence, they are most] 
‘de cient in good taste. They in general exhibi 
| too many orders in front, Venice, in truth, is 

{ RSA Hoe from its sinenularities than tte 
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‘teresting to the student of architecture, who may 
here, in the words of an architect, ‘ trace the gra- 
dation from the solid masses and round arches, 
the only remains of the ancient grand style in the | 
6th, 7th, 8th, and Sth centuries, through the 
fanciful forms and grotesque embellishments of | 
the middle ages, to its revival and re-establish- 
ment in later times.’ Many, however, of the old 
patrician mansions are, deserted, and not a few of 
them have been pulled down. Necessity too 
has, in many instances, obliged their owners to 
part with the fine works of art, with which they 
were formerly embeilished, Still, however, some 
of the palaces have yet to boast of good collections 
of pictures and statues, The Manfrini Palace has 
a splendid gallery of pictures; and the Palazzo 
Rarberigo has some fine works by Titian, The 
Grimani Palace contains the only extant statue of 
Marcus Agrippa, and a fine bust of Caracalla; and 
in the Pisani Palace is Daedalus fixing wings on 
his son, the first group executed by Canova. But, 
notwithstanding their magnitude and imposing 
external appearance, the rooms inhabited by the 
family, in the greater number of the palaces 
which are still occupied, are often small, ill fur- 
nished, and uncomfortable. Personal accommo- 
dation and the enjoyment of good air have been 
sacriliced that space might be found for the exhi- 
bition of statues, pictures, and other works of art. 
All the larger houses, or palazzi, are trom three | 
to four stories in height, being generally of a 
square form, with an inside court containing a 
cistern, in which the rain-water is carefully col- 
lected. As already stated, they have, for the 
most part, two entrances~the principal opening 
on a canal, atid the other on a street or alley. 
Some of the finest palaces are built wholly of 
marble, The grand canal has on each side many 
such buildings, 

‘The houses occupied by the middle and lower 
classes are built of biick, and are in general covered 
with wood. Few of them have arcades, but they 
are mostly provided with balconies, From the 
extreme narrowness of the strects, the houses 
are usually gloomy, and are miserably deficient 
in the appropriate distribution of their different 
parts, and in all those conveniences and adapt-; 
ation to comfort that distiuguish houses in this { 
country, 

The arsenal, which opens upon the port not far 
from St. Mark’s, together with the dockyard, oc- 
eupies an island between two and three m, in 
circuit, and is defended by lofty turreted walls, 
‘The entrance is guarded by two towers flanking a 
gateway, over which the winged lion still frowns 
defiance; and in front of this entrance are four 
lions, brought from the Pireus, two being of very 
fine proportions, and probably of Pentelic marble. 
The magazines and docks are kept im good order, 
and ship-building is one of the chief branches of 
industry at Venice, Lesides the armoury, maga- 
zines, forges, foundries, and other necessary es 
blishments, here is a rope house, 1,000° ft. in 
length, One of the walls of the armoury has a | 
statue of Pisani, famous for his contest with the 
Genoese, and_a beautiful monument by Canova, 
representing Eame crowning the Venetian admiral, 
Angelo Emo. 

Uuring the times of the republic, the Bucentaar 
was the great lion of the arsenal. ‘This was the 
state barre, in which the doge, accompanied by 
a splendid cortege, proceeded to espouse the Adri- 
atic, The ceremony was performed by the doge 
dropping a ring into the sea, pronouncing at the 
same time the words, ‘ Desponsamus te, Mare, in 
signum veri perpetuique dominii. In these days, 
however, 
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« The spouseless Adriatic mourns her lord, 
And annual marriage new no more renewed.’ 


Byron adds that the Bucentaur ‘Lies rotting, un~ 
restored ;’ but, in fact, she was burned by the 
French soon after the downfal of the republic, 

Venice bas 6 theatres, the largest of which may 
contain 2,500 spectators: the Venetian drama is, 
however, in a very low state. The Dogana, the 
old exchange, is a fantastic edifice of the 17th 
century; and the new prison, built by Antonio da 
Ponte in 1589, is much too handsome for its put- 
pose, being an elegant Doric edifice. The bishop's 
palace and seminary, the various hospitals and 
barracks, are among the other principal edifices. 
A flourishing academy of the fine arts; 4 schools 
of music, and a public school for each corporation 
of tradesmen, are among the principal institutions 
foreducation. * Venice,’ says a celebrated German 
traveller, Herr von Raumer, ‘holds a prominent 
place in Italy forits charitable institutions. There 
1s one house within the city in which 700 poor 
people are lodged, and many more have free 
lodgings and receive pecuniary assistance out of 
the establishment, ‘There is an orphan house for 
about 335 children; au infirmary for 86 women; 
a wealthy institution for the reception of penitent 
women; a hospital, capable of receiving 1,000, 
patients; a house of education for 90 young girls; 
a foundling hospital, &e. ; and the yearly revenues, 
chiefiy arising from endowments, amount to about 
580,000 florins.’ 

Venice has been represented as a delightful resi- 
dence; but though it may be, and perhaps is, an 
aquatic paradise to the amphibious bipeds born 
within the sound of St. Mark's bells, it is very 
different to a stranger. At, first, no doubt, it sar~ 
prises and gratifies by its novelty; but it soon 
becomes tiresome from its sameness, the incessant 
recourse to boats, the narrowness of the strects, 
the want of room, the absence of all rural beauty, 
and the constant sense of imprisonment, It ‘would 
not, in fact, be habitable were the water fresh ; 
but the saltness of the water, and the flux and 
reflux of the tide, make it tolerably salubrious, 
‘The latter phenomena, however, which are at all 
times much less sensible in the Mediterranean 
than on the British shores, are in swimmer so in- 
considerable, that the canals become stagnant, 
offensive, and unhealthy, The characteristics of 
the climate are, a summer much hotter than in 
England, accompanied with occasional visits of 
the sireeco; a winter, not of great length, but 
sharp, particularly during the prevalence of the 
NW. wind, which blows across the interior of 
Switzerland and the Alps. Rains are frequent, 
particularly in spring ; and there being no springs 
or wells, the inhabitants, as already stated, supply 
themselves with water collected m cisterns, from 
the tops of the houses, 

{t should, however, be observed, that the Ve- 
netians are no longer wholly without trees and 
flowers; very extensive gardens, with a fine street 
leading to them, were constructed by the French, 
and are a noble monument of their taste and mu- 
nificence, ‘These gardens, says an English 
traveller, ‘excite interest from the mode in which 
they were formed, more than from their beauty ¢ 
not that they are deticient in taste or variety, 
‘They were formed with immense labour by the 
introductien of artificial earth, brought at an im- 
miense expense from terra firma, and no expense 
was spared in their completion. There are several 
serpentine walks over mounts, many trees and 
shrubs thriving very fast; and all this, with the 
different views of the lagoon, the many islands 
interspersed, and Venice, make this promenade 
both agreeable and interesting. ‘The gardens are 
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nearly 2 m. round, and are connected by a hand- 
some bridge,’ 

The islands on which Venice is built lie within 
a line of Jong. low, narrow islands, running N. 
and S. and enclosing what is termed the lagoon 
or shallows, that surround the city, and separate 
it from the main land. The principal entrance 
from the sea to the lagoon is at Malamocco, about 
1 league S, from the city; but there are other, 
though less frequented, entrances, both to the S. 
and the N. of the latter. There is a bar outside 
Matamoceo, on which there are not more than 
10 ft. at high water at spring tides; but there is 
achannel between the western point of the bar 
and the village of San Pietro, which has 16 ft. 
water at springs, and 14 at neaps. Merchant | 
vessels usually moor off the ducal palace; bnt! 
sometimes they come into the grand canal which } 
intersects the city, and sometimes they moor inf 
the wider channel of the Giudeecca. Vessels} 
coming from the $, for the most part make Pirano 
or Rovigno on the coast of Istria, where they take 
on board pilots, who carry them to the bar oppo- 
site to Malamo On arriving at the bar, ships 
are conducted across it and into port by pilots, 
whose duty it is to mect them outside, or on the} 
bar, and of whose services they must avail them- 
selves, 

‘The chain of low narrow islands which bounds 
the lagoon on the side next the sea, being, in part, 
broken, the republic constructed, during Jast cen- 
tury, a mole several miles in length, to fill up the 
gaps in question, and protect the city and port 
from the storms and swell of the Adriatic. ‘This 
vast work, formed of blocks of Istrian stone re- 
sembling marble, connects various little islan 
and towns, and is admirable alike for its magui- 
tude, solidity, and utility. It bears the following 
inscription :— 

© Ut sacra astuaria, urbis et libertatis sedes, per» 
petuum conserventur, colosseas moles ex solide mar- 
more contra mare posuere curatores aquarum, 
anno salutis, 1751: ab urbe condita, 1330. 

The Old Bank of Venice was founded so far 
hack as 1171, being the most ancient establishment. 
of the kind in Europe. It was a bank of deposit; 
and such was the estimation in which it was held, 
that its paper continued to bear an agio as com- 
pared with coin down to 1797, when the bank fell 
with the government by which it had been 
guaranteed. At present there are no corporate 
banking establishments in the city, and no bank 
notes are in circulation. There arc, however, 
several private banking houses, which buy, sell, 
and discount bills, and make advances on land 
and other securities. They are under no legal 
regulations of any sort, except formally declaring 
the amount of their capital to the authorities when. 
they commence business. The legal and usual 
rate of interest and discount is 6 per cent. Jt is 
nat the practice to allow interest on deposits, 
Bills on London are usually drawn at 3 months, | 
and on Trieste at 1 month. H 

Morals and Manners,— Most travellers haye! 
heen accustomed to represent Venice as distin- | 
guished by a'peculiar protligacy of morals. It 
may be doubted, however, whether she be entitled 
io any peculiar pre-eminence in this respect over 
most of the other great cities of Italy; and the 
loss of her commerce and of that wealth which 
the expenditure of goverument brought into the 
city, has reduced alike the means of, and incentives ! 




















the licence of the period, and the universal use of 
masks, allowed even the most. scrupulous persons 
to indulge in without any violation of propriety. 
Undoubtedly, however, the conduct of the govern- 
ment, the nature of her religion, and the vast 
wealth that formerly centred in Venice, all tendea 
to corrupt the morals of the people and to immerse 
them in sensual pleasures. We hardly think it 
was ever, as Addison has stated, a part of the 
policy of government ‘to encourage idleness and 
luxury in ‘the nobility, to cherish ignorance and 
licentiousness in the clergy, to keep alive a con- 
tinual faction in the comnion people, to connive at 
the viciousness and debauchery of convents, to 
breed dissensions among the nobles of the terra 
firma, and to treat a brave man with seorn and 
infamy.’ (Travels, art. ‘Venice.’) But, whether 
intended or not, this, no doubt, was the effect of 
their jealous despotism, which, by its intolerance 
of aif’ that was truly great, generous, and noble, 
shut up, in as far as possible, all the avenues to 
distinction in_ polities, literature,,and even war, 
leaving little, save intrigue and licentiousness, to 
occupy the publie mind. But, as already stated, 
society in Venice, has been materially ‘changed 
since the revolution of 1797, Lord Byron says, 
that ‘of the gentiluomo Veneto, the name is still 
known, and that is all, He is but the shadow of 
his former self, but he is polite and kind, It may 
surely be pardoned to him if he is querulous,’ But, 
notwithstanding the changes to which they have 
been subjected, and which have reduced them 
from haughty lords, but ‘one degree below kings,” 
to abject subjects, the Venetians are now, as of 
old, most agreeable companions, and the Paphian - 
Queen still holds her court in the sea-girt city. 


‘In Venice Tasso’s echoes are no more, 
And silent rows the songless gondolier ; 
Her palaces are crumbling to the shore, 
And music meets not always now the ear: 
Those days are gonc—but Beanty still is here. 
States fallt~arts fade—but Nature doth not die ; 
Nor yet forget how Venice once was dear, 
‘The pleasant place of all festivity, 
‘The revel of the earth, the masque of Italy!’ 


Foreigners, especially, are extremely well re- 
ceived, and society is ‘on a very easy footing in 
Venice, Owing to the facility with which the 
city is supplied with provisions from the plains of 
Lombardy and elsewhere, by means of the rail- 
way, and the lowness of rents, living is here 
unusually cheap; and were it not for its disad- 
vantages in other respects, it would be a very 
desirable residence, 

Ifistorical Notice—~ The ancient government of 
Venice was one of the most singular that. has ever 
existed. In her earlier period she appears to have 
been governed by doges, or princes, who were 
elected by the popular voice; but who, on being 
elected, became the absolute rulers of the state, 
The doge enjoyed, however, only a precarious 
dignity; for, in the event of any disaster occur- 
ring to the arms of the republic, or of his be- 
coming unpopular, he was not unfrequently de- 
posed, and sometimes assassinated. To obviate 
the disorders that grew out of this state of things, 
it was resolved, in the 12th century, that each of 
the six districts into which the city was then 
divided should nominate 2 individuals as electors, 
and that the 12 electors so chosen should nominate 
a grand council of 470 imdividuals which should 
represent the public, the general assemblies of 








to, corruption, It is now generally acknowledged | which were henceforth discontinued. A senate 
that the impressions made on foreigners during the | was at the same time created, and 6 councillors 
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lessened by the establishment of the grand council, 
which included all the most distinguished citizens, 
it was still very considerable; and on several oc- 
easions the people endeavoured by viclence to 
recover the power they had lost. In this, how- 
ever, they were wholly unsuccessf{nl; and at 
lougth, after various struggles, it was resolved. in 
1919, that the grand council should no longer be 
d, but that the dignity should be hereditary 
its ‘members, ‘The aristocracy was thus es- 
tablished on a solid foundation; but no soonet 
jad this been done than the dignified families be- 
came jealous of each other; and to avert the 
chanee of any individual acquiring a prepon- 
derating influence in the state, a carefully devised 
scheme of indirect election to all the higher 
oflices was established, at the same time that the 
nobles subjected themselves, the doge, and every 
one else, to a system of despotism, which net only 
determined the public and private conduct, but, 
in some measure, even the very thoughts of in- 
dividuals, This was accomplished, partly by the 
institution of the Council of ‘Ten, a committee 
chosen from the Grand Council, to which all the 
powers of the state were entrusted, and partly by 
the institution, in 1454, of three State Inanisitors, 
selected from the Council of Ten, and invested 
with all but unlimited authority, The proce 
ings of this most formidable tribunal were shrouded 
in the most impenetrable secresy ; but it was be- 
lieved at the time, and is now certain, that it 
cid not wait for overt acts, but proceeded on si 
pivion and presumption; that it had secret pri- 
sons; and that it made free use of the agency of 
spies, torture, and even of assassins, An individual 
disappeared, by what means no one knew; but if 
it were supposed that he had fallen a victim to 
the fears or suspicions of the inquisitors, his rela- 
tives prudently abstained from all complaint, and 
even from making any inquiries respecting him. 
An unguarded expression, if reported, as was fre- 
quently the case, to the inquisitors, was sure to 
draw their attention to the offender, so that not 
merely the freedom of the press, but even of 
speech, at least on political matters, was com- 
pletely anuihilated. Although, however, this 
jealous tyranny did not fail to repress, or rather 
extinguish some of the nobler energies of the 
mind, it must be admitted that it preserved, for a 
lengthened period, the peace of the republic. It 
is true, alsu, that its depotism pressed equally 
on ail classes and all individuals; the dege was 
ay liable, and as likely, if occasion requires, to be 
calied to account by the inguisitors as the hum- 
blest: gondolier, 
cnice was the earliest, and, fer a lengthened 
period, the most considerable, commercial city of 
moiern Europe. Her origin dates from the in~ 
vasion of [taly by Attila in 452. A number of 
the inhabitants of Aquileia, and the neighbouring 
territory, flying from the ravages of the barba- 
riaus, found a poor but secure asylum in the 
luster of smallislands opposite the mouths of the 
Brenta, on which the city is built. In this situa- 
tion they were forced to cultivate commerce and 
its subsidiary arts, as the only means by which 
they could maintain themselyes. At a very early 
period they began te trade with Constantinople 
and the Levant; aud notwithstanding the com- 
petition of the Genoese and Pisans, they continued 
to engross the principal trade in Eastern products, 
till the discovery of a route to India by the Cape 
of. Good Hope turned this traffic into a totally 
new channel, ‘he Crusades contributed to increase 
the wealth, and to extend the commerce and the 
possessions of Venice ‘Towards the middie of the 
titeenth centurv. when the Turkish sultan. Ma- 
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homet IT.. entered Constantinople sword in hand, 
and placed himself on the throne of Constantine and. 
Justinian, the power of the Venetians had attained 
its maximum, At that period, besides several ex- 
tensive, populous, and well cultivated provs, in 
Lombardy, the republic was mistress of Crete and 
Cyprus, of the greater part of the Morea, and. 
most of the isles in the Emean Sea. She had 
secured a chain of forts and factories that extended 
along the coasts of Greece from the Morea to 
Dalmatia, while she monopolised almast the 
whole foreign trade of Egypt. The preservation 
of this monopoly, of the absolute dominion she 
had early usurped over the Adriatic, and of the 
dependence of her colonies and distant. establish- 
ments, were amongst. the principal objects of the 
Venetian government; and tle measures it adopted 
with that view were at once skilfully devised, and 
prosecuted with inflexible constancy. With the 
single exception of Rome, Venice, in the 15th 
century, was by far the richest and most: mag- 
nilicent of European cities; and her singular situa- 
tion in the midst of the sea contributed to impress 
those by whom she was visited with still higher 
notions of her wealth and grandeur, Sannazarius 
is not the only one who has preferred Venice to 
the ancient capital of the world; but none have 
so beautifully expressed their preference, 
‘Viderat Adriacis Venetam Neptunus in undis 
Stare urbem, et toto ponere jura mati. 
Nune mibi Tarpeias quantumvis, Jnpiter, arces 
Objice, et Hla tua moenia Martis, si 
Si Tiberim pelago praefers, urbem aspice utramque, 
Illam homines dicas, haud poswtisse Deos,’ 

Though justly regarded as one of the principal 
bulwarks of Christendom against the Turks, Venice 
had to contend, in the early part of the 6th cen- 
tury, against a combination of the European 
powers, The famous league of Cambray, of 
which Pope Julius IJ, was the real author, was 
formed for the avowed purpose of effecting the en- 
tire subjugation of the Venetians, and the partition 
of their territories, ‘The emperor and the kings 
of France and Spain joined this powerful confede- 

But, owing less to the valour of the Vene- 
than to dissensions amongst their enemies, 
the league was speedily dissolved without mate- 
nally weakening the power of the republic, From 
that period the policy of Venice was comparatively 
pacific and cautious. But notwithstanding her 
efforts to keep on good terms with the Turks, the 
latter invaded Cyprus in 1570, and conquered it 
after a gallant resistance continued for eleven 
years, The Venetians had the principal share in 
the de ctory gained over the Turks ut Le- 
panto in 1471; but, owing to the discordant views 
of the confederates, it was not properly followed 
up, and could not prevent the fall of Cyprus. 

The war with the Turks in Candia commenced. 
in 1645, and coutinued till 1670. The Venetians 
exerted all their energies in defence of this valu- 
able island, and its acquisition cost the Turks 
above 200,000 men, ‘The loss of Candia, and the 
rapid decline of the commerce of the republic, now 
almost wholly turned into other channels, reduced 
Venice, at the close of the 17th century, to a state 
of great exhaustion, She may be said, indeed, to 
have owed the last 100 yearsof her existence more 
to the forbearance and jealousies of others than to 
any strength of her own. Nothing, however, 
could avert that fate she had seen overwhelm so 
many once powerful states. In 1797, the ‘ maiden. 
city’ submitted to the yoke of the conqueror; and 
the last surviving witness of antiquity—the link 
that united the ancient to the modern world- 
stripped of power and of wealth, fell from the list 
of indenendent states of the world. 
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Present Trade and Manufactures of Venice— 
From the period when Venice came into ibe pos- 
session of Austria, down to 1830, it seems to have 
been the policy of the government to encourage 
Trieste in preference to Venice; and the circum- 
stance of the former being a free port, gave her 
avery decided advantage over the latter, After- 
wards, however, a more equitable policy has pre- 
vailed. In 1830 Venice was made a free port, 
and up to 1866, when ceded to Italy, pattici- 
pated in every ‘privilege conferred on ‘Trieste. 
But, notwithstanding this circumstance, the lat- 
ter still continued to preserve the ascendancy ; 
and the revival of trade that has taken place at 
Venice has not been so great as might have been 
anticipated. The truth is, that, except in so far 


as she is the entrepét of the adjoining provs., | 


‘Venice has no considerable natural advantage as 
a trading city; and her extraordinary prosperity 
during the middle ages is more -to be ascribed 
to the comparative security enjoyed by the in- 
habitants, and to their success in engrossing the 
principal share of the commerce of the Levant, 
than to any other circumstance. Still, however, 
her trade is far from inconsiderable. ‘The great 
articles of import are sugar, coffee, and other colo~ 
nial products; indigo and other dye stuffs, olive 
vil, salted fish, various descriptions of cotton, 
woollen, and other manufactured goods; wheat 
and other grain, from the Black Sea; tin plates 
and hardware, and raw cotton. ‘The exports prin- 
cipally consist of silk and silk goods, wheat and 
other grain, paper, jewelry, glass and glass wares, 
Venetian treacle, books, with a great v 
other articles, including portions of most of those 
that are imported. ‘The smuggling of prohibited 
and overtaxed articles into Austria was formerly 
practised to a great extent. 

‘The manufactures of Venice are various and ex- 
tensive, The glass-works, which produce may- 
nificent mirrors, with every variety of artificial 
pearls and gems, and colotired beads, situated on 
the island of Murano, employ, in all, about 4,000 
hands, including the women and children em- 
ployed in arranging the beads. Jewelry, inelu- 
ding gold chains, is also exter sively produced; as 
are gold and silver stuffs, velvets, silks, laces, and 
other expensive goods ; and trexcle, soap, earthen~ 
ware, and wax-lights, to a greater or less extent, 
Printing is more extensively carried on in th 
than in any other city of Italy, and books form a 
considerable article of export, Ship-building is 
also cartied on to some extent, 
Chiozza. In 1856, the first stcam-engine seen in 
Venice was set up for a sugarretinery. 

From the circumstance of Venice being situated 
nearly opposite the mouths of the Brenta, which 
bring down large quantities of mud, the probabi- 
Jity 3s that the lagoon, by which she is surrounded, 
will ultimately be filled up. Under the republic 
this was a subject of great apprehension, and every 
device was resorted to that seemed likely to avert 
a result so pregnant with danger to the inde- 
pendence of the city. But now that there is 
no partienlar motive for hindering the mud 
from accumulating in the lagoon, it is probable 
that, in the course of time, the shallows will be 
converted into terra firma, and Venice lose her 
insular position, 

VENLOO, a fortified town of Holjand, prov. 
Limbourg, cap. eant., on the Meuse, 40 m, NE 
Maestricht, on the railway from Maestricht 
to Wesel. Pop. 7,304 in 1861, ‘The town is 
surrounded by a marshy tract of courtry, but 
js the centre of an active transit trade, and 
jias manufactures of pins, wafers, tebacco-pipes, 
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sugar refineries, and vinegat distilleries. It was 
formerly one of the Hanse Towns; in 1702 it was 
taken by the troops under Marlborough. 

VENOSA (an. Venusia, on the frontier of Lu- 
cania and Apulia), a town of Southern Italy, prov. 
Potenza, 24m. N. Potenza. Pop. 7,651 in 1861. 
The town stands on a perfectly flat, but not very 
extensive plain, It is reached by a long, winding 
ascent, when it breaks on the sight under a favour- 
able point of view, chielly due to the venerable 
aspect of its castle, an edifice of the 1éth century, 
which, though a complete ruin, exhibits such 
mugnitude of dimensions and regularity of con- 
struction as to form a very striking feature in the 
landscape. The walls of Venosa have long since 
been levelled with the ground, but the gateways 
still exist. It is well-built, and has numerous 
| public edifices, including a large cathedral, 6 par, 
churches, an abbey church, a church erected in 
the 10th century from the materials of a Roman 
amphitheatre. in which are the tombs of Kobert 
de Guiseard, and other Norman chieftains; a 
hospital, two workhouses, and a museum of au- 
} tiquities, 

Venusia ig celebrated as the birthplace of 
Tlorace, the prince of Latin lyric poets and sa- 
tirists, born on the 8th of December, anno 66 Bc. 
(A, u. ©, 688), in the cousulship of L, Manlius 
‘Torquatus, 


*Q nata mecum consule Manlio,’ Lib. iti, od. 21. 


A bust of the poct, on a column of rough stone, 
has been set up in the city. In the vicinity are 
many places which have acquired interest from 
the references miade to them by Horace, 

VERA CRUZ, a town and the principal sea~ 
port of Mexico, on the SW, side of the Gulf of 
Mexico, cap. of the prov, of its own name, 225 m, 
SE, Tampico, and 195 m, J, by 8. Mexico, with 
which it is connected by railway. Pop. estimated 
at 10,500 in 1864, The town is well built and 
clean, and its towers, cupolas, and battlements 
sive it an imposing appearance from the sea, 1t 
is, however, surrounded by barren sand-hills and 
ponds of stagnant water, and is excessively un- 
healthy. being the principal seat of the yellow 
fever. ‘The older inhabs. and those accustomed to 
the climate are not so subject to this formidable 
visitation as strangers, al} of whom, even if coming 
from the Havannah and the W. India islands, are 
liable to the infection. No precautions prevent 
its attack, and numerous individuals have died at 
‘alapa, on the road to Mexico, who merely passed 
through this pestilential focus, ‘The badness of 
the water at Vera Cruz is supposed to have some 
share in producing the complaint, ‘The houses of 
| Vera Cruz are mostly large, some of them being 
three stories high, built in the old Spanish or 
Moorish style, and generally enclosing a square 
court with’ covered galleries, They have flat 
roofs, glass windows, and generally wooden bal- 
| eonies in front, their interior arrangement being 
‘the same asin Old Spain, The town and castle 
are built of madrepore, the lime that forms the 
cement being of the same material. There is one 
tolerably yood square, of which the government- 
house forms ove side, and the principal church the 
other, ‘The footpaths are frequently under arcades. 
No fewer than 16 cupolas or domes used to be 
counted from the sea, but only six churches are 
now in use; and most of the religious buildings 
have been’ neglected or abandoned since the 
Spaniards were expelled from the town, Rain= 
water is carefully preserved in tanks; and most 
sorts of provisions, excepting fish, are dear. Crowds 
of vultures and buzzards perform the office of 
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The castle of St. Juan de Ulloa, which com- 
mands the town, is built on the small island of the 
same name, about 400 fathoms from the shore. It 
is a strong citadel, and its NW. angle supports a 
lighthouse, with a brilliant revolving light, 79 ft. 
above thesea. The harbour of Vera Cruz is 2 mere 





roadstead between the town and castle, and is ex- 
ceedingly insecure, the anchorage being so very bad 
that no vessel is considered safe unless made fast 
to brass rings tixed for the purpose in the castle 
wi 





l; nor are these always a sufficient protection 
during strong N, winds. But notwithstanding its 
numerous disadvantages, Vera Cruz maintains its 
conimercial importance; though latterly Tampico, 
in a healthier situation, with a better port, has 
been growing into consequence, ‘The pr 
metals, cochineal, sugar, flour, indigo, provisions, 
satsaparilla, leather, vanilla, jalap, soap, logwood, 
and pimento are the principal articles exported ; 
and linen, cotton, woollen, and silk goods, paper, 
brandy, cocoa, quicksilver, iron, steel, and wine 
form the chief impats, The following table shows 
the total value of imports and exports to and from 
the port of Vera (rz in each of the years 1858, 
1459, and 1860 :— 




















| Years | Imports | Exporte | 
| Viattrns | £ Plastres | 
1858 |10,088.500 2,007,704 | 249 6000 | 
1859 [14,027,900 | 2)8057580 | 5, 10 | 
1860 13,298,400 2,089,680 | 6,883,600 | 





Vera Cruz was founded towards the end of the 
16th eentery, on the spot where Cortez first landed: 
it received the title and privileges of a city from 
Philip 11. in 1615. The castle was taken by a 
French squadron, after a vigorous bombardment, 
in 1889; but was soon after restored to the Mexi- 
cans, It was again taken by a French force on 
the &th of December, 1861, and became the nucleus 
of the war operations which led to the establish- 
ment of the Mexican empire. The new emperor, 
Maximilian 1, landed here on the 29th of May, 
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VERCELLI (an. Vercelle), a town of N. Italy, 
prov. Novara, on the Sesia, and_on the railway 
between ‘Turin and Milan, 39 m. NE. by E, Turin, 
Pop. 24,038 in 1862. ‘Ihe town has a large market- 
place, one of the best cathedrals in Piedmont, 
several other churches, and good private buildings, 
a large and well kept hospital, with (in its en- 
virons) some fine promenades, ’ Its fortifications 
were destroyed by the French in 1704. It is the 
see of an archbishop, and has some silk manufac- 
tures; but its chief trade is in rice, raised in the 
neighbourhood, A canal connects Vercelli with 
Ivrea. The date of its foundation is uncertain, 
but it was a town of some note in the time of the 
Romans. After suffering severely from the north- 
ern invaders, it revived under the Lombards, and 
took the lead of Turin till the latter became the 
residence of the court. 

VERDUN (an, Verodunum), a town of France, 
dép, Meuse, cap. arrond., on the Meuse, where it 
begins to be navigable, and by which it is divided 
into five separate parts, 30 m. NW. by N, Bar-le- 
Duc, on the railway from Paris to Metz. Pop. 
12,394 in 1861, Verdun has a citadel, and its de- 
fences were improved by Vauban. It is tolerably 
well built; but several of its streets are badly 
paved and steep. ‘The bishop's palace, new cavalry 
barracks, military magazines, and theatre are 
among the most remarkable buildings. It has 6 
churches, including the cathedral; a Protestant 
church, a synagogue, a communal college. and a 
library with 14,000 vols, A planted esplanade 
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separates the town from its citadel, Verdun has 
manufactures of fine striped serges, flannels, cotton 
yarn, and liqueurs, and several large tanneries. It 
was a station of importance under the Romans; 
and in the middle ages, under the Germanic em- 
perors, it enjoyed the privileges of a free imperial 
city. It was definitively annexed to France in 
1648, and is best known in modem times from its 
having been selected by Napoleon J. for the resi- 
dence of the English prisoners detained in France 
after the rupture of 1803, 

VERMONT, one of the states comprised in the 
North American republic, in the NE. section of 
the Union, making part of what is called New 
England, between lat. 42° 40’ and 45° N., and long. 
73° 18’ and 72° 65’ W.; having New Hamp- 
shire, from which it is separated in its whole extent 
by the Connecticut river; S. Massachusetts; W. 
New York, Lake Champlain forming half the 
boundary on this side; and N, Lower Canada, 
Length, N. to S.. 157m, Average breadth about 
60m. Area, 9,056 sq. m.; pop. 315,098 in 1MiL. 
‘The surface is generally hilly: it is traversed from 
N. to S. by a range of mountains, some summits 
of which rise to npwards of 4,000 ft. in height. 
About the centre of the state they divide into two 
‘ridges, the principal of which passes in a NE. di- 
|reetion into Lower Canada, These hills, being 
; covered with fine forests of pine, cedar, and spruce, 
yare called the Green Mountains, and their verdant 
appearance has given its name to the state. ‘The 
rivers are inconsiderable : most of those flowing K, 
are merely small tributaries of the Connecticut ; 
those on the W, side are larger and longer, und 
some of the principal rise on the FE. side of the 
mountain chain, whieh they break through to fall 
into Lake Champlain. ‘The climate varies accord- 
ing to differences of level and other circumstances ; 
but the winters are colder than might have been 
xpected, either from lat, or elevalion, The soil 
is moderately fertile, the best arable land being 
between the hills and Lake Champlain; but the 
greater part of the surface is more suitable for pas- 
turage than for tilage. Wheat, maize, rye, and 
potatoes are the chief articles of agricultural pro- 
duce, Barley, buckwheat, hops, and tobacco are 
also grown, but in small quantities, Apples suc- 
ceed better than in Europe, and are grown more 
than in any other state of the Union, New Yori 
excepted. “The breeding of stock for export to 
Boston and the adjacent states is the chief braneh 
of industry, and there are said to be about 1,400,000 
sheep, 350,000 head of cattle, 60,000 horses, and 
nearly 300,000 hogs in Vermont, Iron is very 
abundant, and copperas to the value of from 70,000 
to 80,000 dolls, is made annually from native py- 
rites. Marble of good quality is quarried, and lead 
is also among the mineral products, Linen and 
woollen fabrics are made in most families, and 
about 34 million yards of cotton cloth and 112,000 
Ibs. of yarn are annually furnished by the various 
mills and factories, Pearl-ashes and lumber are 
among the other chief exports; but as the foreign 
trade of the state is principally carried on through 
the adjacent states, no proper estimate can be given 
of its amount. 

The legislature formerly consisted of a single 
house of assembly ; but in 1836 two separate houses 
(a senate of 30 members, and house of representa~ 
tives composed of 1 member from each town) were 
established, which, together with its governor, 
Tieutenant-governor, and executive council, are 
chosen annually by the people. The right of 
suffrage is vested in every male inhab. twenty-one, 
years of age, who has resided in the state for the 
year previously to the election, The judicial 
power is in a supreme court of 6 judges, and cu, 
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courts, each composed of 1 judge of the supreme 
court and 2 assistant judges, The supreme court 


sits once, and the co, courts twice, in each co, | 


Judges are chosen annually by the general as- 
sembly, and a court. of censors “by a popular vote 
once in seven years, Vermont is divided into 14 
cos, Montpelier, the cap., and Burlington, where 
the university of Vermont is situated, are both 
stoall towns, Schools are widely diffused in this 
state, and Middleburg college and Norwich uni- 
versity are flourishing institutions. The public 
revenue, in 1863,amounted to 2,852,451 dollars, 
and the expenditure to 2,730,018 dollars. 

This state was first explored by the French Ca- 
nadians; but the earliest settlement was made by 
the English of Massachusetts, in 1724, Subse- 
quently, New Hampshire and New York disputed 
the claim to this territory; but it was finally ceded 
by the British parliament to the latter, But, dis- 
satisfied with this conncetion, it declared itself in- 
dependent in 1777. 

VERONA, a celebrated city of Northern Ttaly, 
cap. prov, of same name, on the Adige, at the 
point where the last ceclivities of the Alps sink 
into the great plain of Lombardy, 64 m. W. Venice, 
on the railway from Milan to Venice. Pop. 9,169 
in 1857. Verona is divided into two unequal parts 
by the Adige, which sweeps through it in a bold 
curve, and forms a peninsula, within which the 
whole of the ancient and the greater part of the 
modern city is enclosed, The river, which is wide 
and rapid, is here crossed by four noble stone 
bridges. Verona is an extremely well situated, 
well built, and most interesting city. “You enter 
it? says a traveller, ‘by a magnificent approach, 
and a street probably the widest in Europe. This 
street is indeed short, and single in its breadth, 
but the city in general pleases by its picturesque 
appearance, to which an abundance of marble 
quarries has sot a little contributed, thirty-five 
varieties of this species of stone being found in its 
neighbourhood.’ — ‘The houses frequently present, 
in their form and ornaments, fine proportions and 
beautiful workmanship, The old walls and towers 
still remain, and the city has five gates, two of 
which are fine structures by Sanmichele, Its 
former military defences were destroyed by the 
French, after the revolt of the inhabs, in 1797 
but extensive fortifications have again been con- 
structed, in recent years, by the Austrians. 

The great glory’ of Verona is its amphitheatre, 
one of the noblest existing monuments of the 
aucient Romans. Excepting the colosseum at 
Rome, it is the largest extant edifice of its class, 
Like all other structures of the same kind, i 
elliptical, the extreme length of its transverse and 
conjugate diameters to the outside of the outer 
walls being respectively about 510 and 410 ft.; 
while those of the arena are 249 and 146 ft, Its 
outer wall or cincture, which bad 72 arches in 
every story, has been mostly destroyed, with the 
exception ‘of one fragment containing three stories 
of four arches each, rising to the height of about 
100 ft, Qver this, however, there was a fourth 
Story, so that the entire height of the building, 
when perfect, must have exceeded 120 ft. Inter- 
nally it has suffered comparatively little, and its 
concentric rows of benches or seats, of which 43 
still remain, exclusive of 2 sunk below ground, 
with its corridors and stairs, are wonderfully well 
preserved. Each row of seats is 14 ft. in height, 
and as much in breadth; and allowing 13 ft. of 
space to each individual, the amphitheatre may 
have accommodated 22,000 spectators, The in- 
terior of the amphitheatre having been in parts a 
good deal dilapidated, it was repaired at different 
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wanting seats were replaced by others. Bat the 
repairs, though, on the whole, highly creditable to 
the Veronese, do not appear to have been well 
executed. The ancient benches were formed of 
vast blocks of marble, admirably cut and jointed ; 
whereas the modern benches consist of @ soft flaky 
stone, which has in parts yielded to the weather; 
but little care has been taken in laying the stones, 
and in parts the elliptical curvature has not even 
been observed. These defects, however, are not 
visible on a cursory inspection of the building, 
which astonishes alike by its mass, its antiquity, 

and its preservation, 

Owing to the want of inscriptions, and of all 
reference to its origin in the classical writers, we 
are without any authentic information either as 
to the founders or the era of this great work, 
Most probably, however, it was built somewhere 
between the reigns of Titus and. Trajan, or in the 
early part of that of the latter, In the middle 
ages it was sometimes used for the exhibition af 
shows and sports, and sometimes as an arena for 
judicial combats, In more modern times, a bull 
fight was exhibited here iu honour of the m- 
peror Jeseph IL, then at Verona; and, at a still 
later period, the Pope, in passing through the 
city, gave his benediction to a vast multitude col- 
lected in the amphitheatre. The French, when 
masters of Verona, had the bad taste to erect in 
the arena a wooden theatre, in which plays, farces, 
and equestrian feats were performed for the amuse- 
ment of the troops. 

The amphitheatre is not the only monument 
of antiquity that distinguishes Verona, In the 
middle of a strect called the Corso is an ancient 
double gateway, which, on the strength of an 
ion importing that the adjacent walls were 
1 py Gallienus, has been named after that 
emperor; but though loaded with supernumerary. 
ormaments, the Veronese antiquaries affirm that, 
its style is too good for his age. Each gateway 
is ornamented with Corinthian pilasters support- 
ing a light pediment, and above are two stories 
with six small arched windows in each, The 
whole is of marble, The remains of another gate- 
way, of a similar but chaster form, probably the 
entrance to the ancient forum, are to be seen in 
another street; and near the old Gothic castle is 
the arch of the Gavii, perhaps part of a sepulchral 
cdilice, but, at any rate, of very remote antiqui 
‘Two arches in -the purest style of Roman archi- 
tecture make a part of one of the bridges, and the 
remains of another bridge, and the traces of a 
very large ancient theatre and naumachia’ are 
still extant. Addison and Evelyn speak of a 
triumphal arch of ¥ laminius, as one of the noblest 
remains of antiquity in Europe: and of an arch 
commemorating the victory of Marius, with va- 
rions temples and aqueduets; but as few or no 
remains of these exist at present, it would seem 
that the antiquities of Verona had suffered greatly 
since the begmning of last century. 

‘The ecclesiastical buildings comprise interost- 
ing specimens of middle-age architecture. The 
cathedral, an edifice of the 12th century, has 
nothing particularly remarkable except the As- 
sumption of Titian, and the tomb of pope Lucius 
III., who, when driven from Rome in 1185, found 
a secure asylum in this city. In respect of archi- 
tectural merit the cathedral is very inferior to the 
church of St. Anastasia, built by the Domini- 
cans at the beginning of the 13th century. ‘The 
church of St. Zeno, a curious structure, with a 
remarkable crypt, is said to have been founded 
by Pepin, but it was not completed till 1178, Its 
front is covered with bas reliefs in stone, its doors 
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near it are the remains of a palace in which th 
German emperors occasionally resided during the 
12th and 13th ‘centuries, Several other churches 
are worthy of notice: in that of San Giorgio is 
a fine picture of Paul Veronese. ‘The tombs of 
the Scala family (Scaligeni), once lords of Verona, 
stand in an inclosure in one of the thoroughfares. 
They are models of the most clegant Gothic, 
light, open, spiry, full of statues caged in their 
fretted niches; yet, slender as they seem, these | 
tombs have stood entire for 5 cars in a public 
street, the frequent theatre of |. The Ponte 
del Castel Vecchio, built in 1354, is remarkable 
for au arch 161 ft. in span, forming part of a 
cirele, ‘Uhe town-hall is ornamented externally 
with busts of the most. celebrated natives of 
Verona, and has within it some tine paintings. 
‘The exchange; the Museo Lapidari iloti, 
both ha eusive collections of ancient mo- 
numents; the opera-house, the fine Ionic portico 
of which forms, with the arcades of the museum, 
three sides of a handsome s 
and new viceregal palaces 
lacqua, an edifice by Sanmichele 
palace and several other noble 1 
lyceum, philharmonie academy 
Marquis Maffei, and arsenal. ate among the most 
conspiedous ed in the city. Verona is the 
seat of the high court of justice and of the superior 
military authorities for the now reduced Lom- 
bardo- rl nga, and of a court of pri- 
mary jurisdiction for its deleg. It is a bishop's 
see, and has several gymnasia, a theological se- 
minary, and numerous royal and other schools, 
learned societies, public and private libraries, 
English travellers are shown what is called 
‘Julict’s tomb, which is merely an old sarco- 
phagus without a cover, lying in a garden where 
it has been made use of as a cistern. 

‘Verona has numerous silk twist factories, esta- 
blishments for weaving silks, large leather, carth- 
enware, and soap factories, and factories for. the 
weaving of linen and woollen fabrics. Its trade 
is chiefly in the product of these, and in raw silk, 
grein, oil, sumach, and other agricultural pro- 
duce, It has two weekly markets, and two con- 
siderable annual fairs. each lasting 1d days. 

‘There exist no certain details as to the origin 
of Verona, Under the Romans, however, she be- 
came a flourishing city, and in the time of Strabo 
was superior to Brixia, Mantua, Regium, and 
Comum. She was the cap. of the kingdom of 
Ttaly from the time of Odoacer to that of Be- 
Tengarius, and from the 12th to the 15th century 
she was the cap. of a considerable territory, go- 
verned successively by the Scaligers, Visconti, 
and other nobles, Under the former, in the [3th 
and 14th centuries, occurred the feuds between 
the Cappelletti and Montecchi, immortalised by 
Shakspeare. In 1405 Verona submitted to Venice, 
of whose dominions it continued to form an im- 
portant portion till the overthrow of the Venetian. 
republic in 1797. In 1822 it was the seat of a 
congress, 

Perhaps no city of Italy has given birth to a 
greater number of distinguished men than Verona. 
Among these may be mentioned Catulluy— 
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«Tantum magna-sno debet Verona Catullo, 
Quantum parva suo Mantua Virgilio,” 
> Martial, lib. xiv. epig. 195. 

Macer, Cornelius Nepos, and Pliny the Elder, who 
shed in.antiquity an imperishable lustre over the 
place of their birth, At a later period Guarini, 
Callerini, Panvinius, and Fracastorius contributed 
‘to the revival of literature and of the ancient 
fame of their native city; which in more mo- 
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dern times has been still farther extended by the 
labours of the famous painter Paolo Cagliari, sur- 
named Veronese, born here in 1530; Bianchini, 
distinguished alike as a mathematician, a his- 
torian, and a critic; Maffei, whose ‘ Verona Hlus- 
trata’ is a werk‘of the greatest research and 
value; aud the poet Pindemonte, Vitruvius, in 
antiquity, and the famous Julius Cxsar Scalizer, 
have also been included, though on no good 
grounds, among the illustrious natives of Verona. 
The latter, indeed, represented himself as the 
eldest son of one of the Scaligers, lords of Verona, 
and as entitled to that seigniory, But it has been 
shown that there is not so much as the shadow 
of a foundation for this statement; that Scaliger 
was, in fact, the sun of a miniature-painter of the 
name of ordoni, and was most probably born at 
Padua. 

VERSAILLES, a town of France, formerly: the 
chief residence of the French court, dép. Seine-et- 
Oise, of which it is the cap, in an undulating 
plain, 9 m., SW. Paris, with which it is’ con- 
neeted by two Tines of railway. Pop.. 43,899 in 
1861. Versailles is one of the handsomest towns 
in France; it consists principally of three wide 
streets, lined with trees, diverging from the Place 
d'Armes, an open space in front of the palace: 
the central and widest of these streets is called 
the Averme de Paris; and those on the N. and S, 
the Avenues of St, Cloud and Secaux, ‘The other 
streets, though of less width, are equally regular, 
cross each other at right angles, and’are lined 
with handsome residences. ‘lhe cathedral of St. 
Louis, founded by Louis XV. in 1743, that of 
Notre Dame, built after the design of Mansard, 
in the previous reign; the church of St. Sym- 
phorien, the town-hall, prefecture, theatre, royal 
callege, public library with 48,000 vols., civil and 
military hospital, barracks, depot of naval and 
colonial archives, and hail of the jeu de paume, 
in which the deputies of the national assembly 
made their famous declaration, are among the 
principal public buildings. In one of the open 
spaces is a marble statue of General Hoche, a 
native of Versailles. ‘The town is ornamented by 
many handsome fountains, but it wears a duil 
and deserted appearance. being no longer resorted 
to by the court aud nobility, 

Versailles is wholly indebted for its celebrity, 
and, indeed, for its existence, to the royal palace 
in its immediate vicinity. Eouis XIE had a 
hunting seat here; but the present edifice, which 
is of prodigious size and magnificence, was erected 
by Louis XIV., who expended immense sums on 
its construction and embellishment. On the K. 
side, where it faces the Place’ d'Armes, it con- 
sists of only an irregular succession of build- 
ings, inclosing a few small courts. But on the 
opposite side, facing the gardens, it presents a 
noble fagade, 645 yards in length, 3 stories in 
elevation, ornamented with Ionic pilasters, and 
with 80 statues 16 ft, in height, alleyorically re~ 
presenting the months, seasons, arts aud sciciices, 
and crowned by a balustrade, Its galleries and 
saloons, enriched with every variety of coloured 
marbles, and splendidly gilt, are alike vast and 
magnificent, The Salon d’Hercule, and the Salles 
des Maréchaux, de Venus, Diane, Mercure, Mars, 
Apollon, Abondanee, and de la Guerre, so named 
from the paintings on their ceilings, walls, or 
other appropriate devices, are all noble apart 
ments. ‘The Grande Galene is 228 ft, in length, 
by 32 ft. in breadth, and 42 ft. in height: the 
ceiling, painted by Le Brun, represents some of 
the most striking events in the early part of the 
reign of Louis XIV, At one of its extremities is 
the Salon de la Paix, correspondine with the 
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Salon de la Guerre. Besides its innumerable 
apartments, the palace has an elegant chapel, in 
which the unfortunate Marie Antoinette was 
united, to Louis XVI. on the 16th of May, 1770, 
and an opera-house, or theatre, capable of accom- 
iodating 3,000 spectators. 

The palace had not been occupied by the court 
since 1789, and was getting into a state of disre- 
pair, when it was renovated and transformed by 
King Louis Philippe into a national museum, to 
illustrate the history, and to exbibit the pro- 
gress of arts, arms, and civilisation in France, In 
pursuance of this design, many small apartments, 
formerly appropriated to the lodging of the various 
functionaries attached to the court, were converted 
into noble saloons. Of these, the Salle des Maré- 
chaux, noticed above. containing pertraits of all 
the marshals of France, the Galerie des Batailles, 
the-Salle de 1830, and the Galerie de Sculpture, 
are amongst the most striking, The palace is 
filled with an immense collection of statues and 
paintings, exhibiting all the principal personages 
and events in the history of the monarchy, from 
the reign of Clovis down’to the present day. ‘The 
Library comprises copies of all works having refer- 
ence to the history and state of Franee. 

Immediately adjoining the palace onthe W. 
is the little park, comprising the gardens, nu- 
merous reservoirs, fountains and public walks; 
the orangery: Bains d’Apollon, and Bassin de 
Neptune, both having scu)ptured groups of much 
merit. In this park are also the Great and Little 
‘Trianon, two royal palaces on a minor scale, and 
the grand waterworks, of unrivalled magnitude, 
which, however, play only on great oucasions, 
They are supplied from the Seine by the aqueduct 
of Marly. The great park comprises a large tract 
of country, ineluding several villages, 

Versailles has some manufactures of cotton yarn 
and wax lights, but only on a limited seale. It is 
the see of a bishop, and the seat of tribunals of 
primary jurisdiction and commerce, and of _so- 
cicti¢s of literature and agriculture. ip V. of 
Spain, Louis XV., Louis XVI, Louis XVIEL, 
Chatles X,, and several other eminent personages, 
were born at Versailles, It is also intimately 
connected with the history of the revolution, ‘The 
states-general met: in the great hall of the palace 
on the bth of May, 1789, And here, on the 17th 
of June, the tiers efat, having been joined by the 
whole body of inferior clergy, and some of the 
nobles, constituted themselves the national as- 
sembly, and the sole representatives of the people. 
On the 20th of the same month the deputies, 
finding the doors of the hali in which they had 
been accustomed to meet shut against them, 
retired to the Tennis Court, and took the famous 
oath, by which they bound themselves to con- 
tinue their sittings till the constitution of the 
kingdom had been fixed on a solid basis, ‘The 
revolution, thus fairly begun, set in with a vio- 
lence which the vacillation of the good-natnred 
imbecile king served only to aggravate. On the 
5th and 6th of October the palace of Versailles was 
forced by a mob, consisting of the lowest scum of 
Paris, who succeeded in carrying off the king and 
his family to the capital. 

VERVIERS, a town of Belgium, prov. Litge, 
cap, arrond., on the Vesdre, by which it is inter— 
sected, and which is here crossed by, two stone 
bridges, 14 m, E, Ligge, on the railway from 
Brussels to Cologne, Pop. 31,893 in 1860, Ver- 
yiers is divided into the upper and lower town; 
some of its streets are wide and well built, but 
many others are quite the contrary. When 
erected into a town, in 1651, it was surrounded 
with walls, but these were afterwards demolished 
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by the French. A new church, the town-hall, 
and a little theatre with a front of the Tonic order, 
are handsome buildings. It has a tribunal anc 
chamber of commerce, a college, hospital, and 
several asylums, nearly thirty public schools, and 
a philanthropic society, The Vesdre is divided 
into numerous canais, for the use of the various 
manufactories, which have increased rapidly of 
late years. These comprise numerous woollen. 
cloth factories, dyeing-houses, with fulling and 
other mills, soap ‘works, breweries, iron and lead 
foundries, It has two markets weekly, and four 
annual fairs. Great quantities of fullers’ earth are 
dug up in the vicinity, 

YVESOUL, a town of France, dép. Haute-Sadne, 
of which it is the cap.; in the valley of the Dur- 
geon, at the foot of the Motte de Vesoul, a height 
covered with vineyards and meadows, 56m. EXE, 
Dijon, on the railway from Paris to Basel. Pop. 
7,579 in 1861, The town is well built and clean; 
most of its streets are wide and straight, and it 
has several good public buildings, including 
cavalry barracks, civil. and military hospital, 
theatre, prefecture, par. church, public baths, 
court-house, and town-hall, It has, also, a public 
library, said to comprise 21,000 vols, a museum, 
and a departmental nursery-ground; with manu- 
factures of calico and gold Jace, amd some trade 
in corn, wine, salt, nails, and hardware. Near it 
are mineral waters, but they are turned to little 
account. 

VESUVIUS (MOUNT), a celebrated mountain 
of S. Italy, trai ignis imitator, being the only 
active volcano, of any consequence, at present 
existing on the European continent; on the E, 
shore of the Bay of Naples, and 10 m. E. by $. 
from the city, the crater being in lat, 40° 48'N., 
long. 149 27’ E. Vesuvius does not belong to the 
Apennine system, but rises, altogether uncon~ 
nected with any of its ramifications, ont of the 
great plain of Campania, Including M, Somma 
on its inland side, its consists of a circular mass, 
the extreme height of which, about 3,490 ft., is to 
its diameter, 8 m., nearly as 1 to 11: it is some- 
whut less clevated than Mount Heela, and only 
two-fifths the height, with considerably less than 
one-third the circuit of Etna, An English travel- 
ler, Mr. Maclaren, by whom it has been carefully 
examined and elaborately described, gives the 
following account of its external appearance :— 
“To gain a distinct conception of the aspect of the 
hill, shape out for yourself, by a mental effort, the 
following objects :—First, a sloping plain, 3 m. 
long and 3m, broad, stretching up, with a pretty 
[rapid ascent, to an elevation of more than 2,000 
| ft., very rugged in the surface, and covered every- 
where with black burnt stones, like the scoriz of 
an iron furnace ; second, at the head of this plain, 
and towering over it, a cone of the same black 
burnt stones, with sides remarkably straight aud 
i uniform, shooting up in the blue sky to a further 
elevation of 1,500 ft.; third, behind this cone, a 
lofty circular precipice (the front of Monte 
Summa), 1,400 ft, high, and 3 m, long, standing 
like a vast wall, and of the same burnt appear- 
ance; firth, at the lower side of the plain, be- 
tween the burnt ground and the sea, @ belt of 
land, 2 m. broad, laid out in vineyards, but inter 
sected every one or two furlongs by terraces of the 
same black calcined matter, projecting like off- 
shoots from the central mass, and now and tlen 
unveiling old currents of lava from beneath them. 
Very little lava is visible; but the course of the 
different currents is traced by the long terraces of 
seoria which cover and flank them, The tup of 
the cone, which is about 2,000 ft. in diameter, has 
aregularly formed crater, shaped exactly like a 
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tea-cup, I estimated its width at 1,500 ft. and its 
depth at 500, The rim, or crest, of loose and solid 
matter which surrounded it is of very unequal 
breadth, 400 or 500 ft. on the W. side, and ap- 
parently not 50 at some other parts of the cireum- 
ference. Snow having fallen some days before, 
clouds of steam rose from the cavity, which, how- 
ever, were neither so dense nor so constant as to 
prevent. us from occasionally seeing the bottom of 
the crater very distinctly. It was nearly level, 
without erevices or openings, and covered with 
loose blocks of lava of no great size. 

Geologicaily considered, Vesuvins is but the 
representative of a more ancient and much larger 
volcano, of which Monte Somma is a remmant, and 
in the centre of which the modern vent has been 
uphcaved, Monte Somma, on the NE. side of 
Vesuvius, is a ridge extending 3 m. in length, 
forming about one-third purt of a circle, and rather 
lofty than the present cone of Vesuvius. "The 
average distance of the escarpment of Somma 
























from the centre of the cone is about L m.; the 
0. 





the level 
peice Which divides it from Vesuvius, and which 
is called the Atrio dei Cavalli, or ‘vestibule of 
horses,’ because visitors to the erater are obliged 
to leave their horses, and perform the rest of the 
journey on foot, ‘Lhe Atrio dei Cavalli forms the 
segment of a circular ring, about one-third m. in 
breadth,at the base of the cone, dividing it from 
Somma, and having a continuation, in the sha 
of a depression, on the other sides, where a slight 
ection, called the Pedimenta, is supposed to 
pate the place of the rest of the ancient 
escarpment, which, when complete, must have 
formed a ring 6m, in cire.; being of greater ex- 
tent than any crater with which we are acquainted, 
Hence, Mr. Lyell (Geology ders it 
probable that the ancient volcano was higher than 
Vesuvius, and that the first recorded explosion of 
the latter blew up a great part of the cone itself, 
‘so that the wall of Somma, and the ridge or ter- 
race of the Pedamentina, were never the margin 
of a crater of eruption, but are the relics of a ruined 
and truneated cone.’ This species of phenomenon 
has not been without an example in modern times. 
During the eruption of October, 1822, more than 
00 ft. of the cone were carried away by explo- 
sions, reducing the height of the mountain from 
about 4,200 to 3,400 ft. 

‘The rocks of Somma and Vesuyins are mine- 
ralngically distinct. Somma, like Vesuvius, is 
composed of strata of fragmentary and stony 
matter intermixed; but the stony matter of Ve- 
suyius consists of lava, more or less cellular, seori- 
accous on the surface, and forming long harrow 
bands on the surface of the hill, That of Somma 
iy a leucite porphyry, containing shells, and con- 
{inuous with the beds under the tufa which forms 
the soil of the plain of Naples. Mr, Lyell says 
(Geology, ii, 92), ‘It is an extraordinary fact that 
in an area of 3 sq. m. round Vesuvius, a greater 
number of simple minerals have been found than 
in any other spot of the same dimensions on the 
surface of the lobe, IHauy only enumerated 380 
species of simple minerals as known to him; and 

= than 52 had been found cn ¥esuvins be- 
Jore the end of the year 1828 Many of these 
are peculiar to that locality. ‘The flora of Vesn- 
vius is also peculiar in Italy, embracing several | 
Exphorbiacee and other plants not found else- 
where in-that peninsula, ‘The greater part of the 
mountain has, indeed, a bare and rugged aspect 
but aronnd its base, as previously stated, is an ex- 
tremely fortile and picturesque region, teeming | 
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with plantations, villages, and white country- 
houses. The land here is divided into small farm: 
of 5 or 6 acres, supporting each a whole family, 
and the pop. is estimated at not less than ‘5,000 
persons to a sq. league. The land is enltivated, like 
a garden, with the spade, and yields three crops a 
year, without fullows or manure, The proprietor 
of the soil usually receives two-thirds of the gross 
produce in kind for his rent. ‘The leases are long, 
and the intercourse between farmer and tenant 
is generally mild and liberal. It is on the slope 
of Vesuvius that the Laeryma Christi is grown, 
‘This, which is a red luscious wine, is better known, 
by name than in reality, very little of it. being 
produced, and that little being principally re- 
ved for the royal cellars, The zine Greco aud 
the muscadine wines of Vesuvius are also. de- 
servedly celebrated, 

Vesuvius, being so near Naples, is usually 
visited by strangers resorting to that eity. An 
English traveller gives the fullowing notice of his 
ascentto the mountain: ‘We left Portici, ascend- 
ing gradually among: cultivated fields and vine- 
yards oceasionally traversed by streams of old 
lava, black, rough, and steriley and in 14 hour 
reached the Hermitage, a convent where a few 
monks keep a sort of inn for the visitors of Vesu- 
vins, Further up, we traversed large fields of lava, 
extremely rough; and at the base of the cone 
prepared for the ascent over a heap of crumbling 
ashes and cinders, extremely steep, of course, as tt 
Jormed an angle of nearly 43°, In aboutone hour, 
stoppages included, we found ourselves on ex- 
tremely hot ground, intolerable to the hand, and 
fatal to the soles of our shces; it leemed with hot 
vapours, and was covered with beautiful ef- 
florescences of sulphur. Smoke issued from nume- 
rous crevices ; at the entrance of which a piece of 
paper or a stick took fire in a few seconds: and, 
What seems strange, a stone thrown into one of 
these openings increased the smoke at all the 
others. Stooping low, we could hear a noise very 
like that of a liquid boiling. The hard but thin 
crust upon which we stood appeared to have 
settled down in some places; a woful indication. 
of its hollow state. After a few steps more, we 
came to the edge of a prodigious hole, on the very. 
summit of the cone, being the crater formed by 
the last eruption, four months previously, This 
hole was not by any meaus the tremendous thing 
we expected—a fathomless abyss, fiery and black, 
with lava boiling at the bottom—but a slope of 
grey ashes and cinders, much like that by which 
we had ascended, or sdarecly more precipitous, and 
ending at the depth of 400 or 500 ft, in a level 
place, with grey ashes like the rest” The view 
3 far inferior in extent and mag- 
nificence to that from Etna, but is, notwithstand- 
ing, extremely various, rich, and beautifal, The 
whole ascent and descent to and from Naples may 
be readily accomplished in seven or eight hours, 

From the period of the carliest records down to 
the reign of ‘Titus Vespasian, the voleano seems 
to have been inactive; the appearance of its crater 
and its cavernous structure being the only indica- 
tions by which Strabo conjectured that it might 
at some distant period have been on fire. But in 
the gest year of the reign of ‘Titus (4... 79) the 
voles that had so long been dormant burst forth 
with renewed and tremendous energy, in onc 
of the most Yestructive eruptions of which history 
has preserved any account, ‘The large and flour 
ishing cities of Werculanenm and Pompeii, near 
the sea, were both overwhelmed by its lavas and 
ashes. Even the figure of the coast was materially 
changed ; and for the space of more than 1,60) 
years all trace of the buried cities was completely 
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Jost, and they were only accidentally discovered 
in the course oflast century. The elder Pliny lost 
his life during this dreadful eruption, which has 
been described by the younger Pliny, by whom it 
swas witnessed (Epist., lib, vi. 16 and 20), and by 
Tacitus. ‘ Luetum,’ says the latter, ‘ attulit atrox et 
continuus tremor terra, quem secuta est horrenda 
Vesuvii montis conflagratio, Puicherrima Cam- 
pania ora miseré fedata: obrute duc urbes Her- 
culanium et Pompeii: vasta hominum strages, quos 
inter periere Agrippa ejusque mater Drusilla, At 
studiorum fama mors” C. Plinii fuit insignior? 
(App. Chron.) 

Since the destruction of Herealaneum and 
Pompeii there have been 45 authenticated erup- 
tious ; but none of them have been equal to it in 
destructive power. Of those which happened 
down to the 12th century, we have few accounts; 
and from 1138 to 1631 there were but two slight 
eruptions: during this interval, however, Etna 
was ina state of great activity, and the formation 
of Monte Nuovo, in the Phlegrwan Fields, took 
place, Tn 1631 a violent eruption occurred, during 
which seven streams of lava poured from the 
crater; and, from 1666 to the present time, there 
has been a series of eruptions, the longest inter- 
vals between them haying rarely exceeded ten 
ears, The energy of Vesuvius, when in action, 
js extremely great, and the spectacle magnificent 
and sublime, In the eruption of 1779, jets of 
liguid lava were thrown up to the height of at 
least 10,000 ft., having the appearance of acolumn 
of fire; and, in that of 1793, millions ef red-hot 
stones were shot into the air to full half the height 
of the cone itself, and then bending, fell all round 
in a fine arch, covering neatly halt the cone with 
fire, The lava, however, does not always 
from the erater at the summit, but, as in I 
sometimes from small cones raised inv 
parts of the deelivity; and occasionally thre 
four of these cones are in a line, which generally 
points towards the great crater, The cruptions of 
1760, 1794, and 1834 were of this description. 

VIATKA, a government of European Russia, 
chiefly between the 56th and 60th degs, of N, lat., 
and the 46th and 54th of E. jong., having N. Vo- 
Jogda, E. Perm, $. Orenbourg and Kasan, and W. 
ovgorod and Kostroma. Arca, estimated 
at 52,900 sq.m. Pop, 2,123,904 in 1858, The 
slope of the couytry is towards the W, and S,, in 
which direction the Viatka, a tributary of the 
Wolga, flows, traversing the government. nearly 
in its centre, The Kama, which forms part of its 
E. and §, boundarics, also rises in this gov, Sur- 
face gouerally undulating and even mountainous 
towards the E., where it consists of the lower 
Ouralian ranges. ‘The soil is mostly good, thongh 
encumbered in parts with extensive marshes 
Climate severe in winter, but not usually un- 
healthy. Ayriculture is the principal occupation 
of the inhabs., particularly along the banks of the 
Jarge rivers; and in ordinary years an excess of 
corn is grown, Rye, barley, and oats are the 
principal grains; very little wheat is raised, but 
pease, lentils, and buckwheat are grown, with 
Jarge quantities of hemp and flax, “Che surplus 
produce goes chiefly to the N. Russian provs, 
Potatoes are nét much cultivated. Fruit is not 
plentiful; apples scatecly ripen.’ The forests are 
very extensive; they cousist mostly of firs, inter- 
mixed with oak, cl, alder, lime, ch, and other 
trees. Cattle breeding, though a secondary branch 
of industry, is still of importance ; and a good 
many smail but robust horses are reared, Sheep 
are few. Furs, tar, iron, and copper are among 
the chief products. 
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factories for woollen cloths, linen and cotton 
stuffs, paper, soap, potash, copper, and iron wares, 
employing between 6,000 and 7,000 hands, About 
2 million archincs of ‘woollen, and perhaps nearly 
double that quantity of linen cloth, are supposed 
to be annually made in the houses of the 
peasantry; and large quantities of spirits are 
distilled, "Near Sarapoul is an extensive manu- 
factory of arms, and at Votka anchors, gun 
carriages, and iron machinery of various kinds 
are made on a large seale, ‘The government ex- 
ports corn, flax, linseed, honey, tallow, leather, 
silk goods, iron, and copper to Archangel, and 
corn and timber to Saratofand Astrakhan, It 
receives manufactured goods from Moscow and 
Nijni-Novgorod, tea from Irbit, and salt from 
Perm. Viatka, the eap., is the great emporium 
of the trade, It is sulxlivided into 11 districts— 
Viatki, Slobodskoi, and Sarapoul being’ the chief 
towns, The inhabitants consist of various races + 
Russians, Votiaks (of a Finnish stock, and from 
whom the prov, has itsname), 'Vartars, Baschkirs, 
and Teptiars, professing many different religions. 
The Mohammedans are estimated at nearly 
000, and the Shamanists and idolators at 3,500. 
‘This government. is united under the same go- 
vernor-general with Kasan; but the ‘artars and 
Finns are subordinate to the jurisdiction of their 
own chiefs, 

Viarka, a town of European Russia, cap. of the 
above gov., on the Viatka, near the contiuence of 
the ‘leheptsa, 230 m, W. by N. Perm, and 260 m. 
NE, Nijni-Novgorod, Pop. 9,750 in 1858, The 
town has several stone churches, one of which, the 
cathedral, with a silver altar ornamented with bas- 
reliefs, cost 130,000 roubles. Here are numerous 
convents. with an episcopal. seminary, gymnasium, 
and high school, founded in 1829, Te was annexed 
to Russia by Ivan Vasiliewitch, about the middle 
of the Léth century. 

VICENZA (an! Vicentia, or Vicetia), a city of 
Northern Italy, cap. prov, of its own name, on the 
Raacchiglione, where it receives the Retrone, 26 m. 
ENE, Verona, and 37 m. W. by N. Venice, on the 
railway from Milan to Venice, Pop, 33,306 in 
1862. “Though surrounded by dry moats and di- 
lapidated walls, it is one of the best ‘built cities of 
Italy. It has a great number of well-designed 
houses, many of which are of very fine architec- 
ture; and even those which are less deserving of 
praise would, from their number and the richness 
of their ornaments, produce an appearance of mag- 
nificence in the city, if they were well kept wp; 
but they appear forlorn, neglected, and half unin- 
habited. Vicenza ‘is full of Palladio, the modem 
Vitruvius, born here in 1518, who has lavished all 
his skill on his native place. Besides about 20 
palaccs, the town-house, or basilica, the church of 
Sta. Maria del Monte, the Rotunda, the Olympic 
triumphal arch leading to the Campo Marzo, the 
theatre of the Olympic Academy, are the works of 
this architect. The most celebrated of these is 
the Olympic Theatre, a noble edifice, constructed 
upon the plan of the ancient theatres, and bearing 
a great resemblance in all essential particulars to 
ihose of Herculaneum and Pompeii, The palatial 
edifices of Vicenza, though inferior in materials 
and size to those of Genoa, are much superior in 
external appearance. The Vicentine villas, which 
have been often imitated in England, are as beau- 
tiful as the larger buildings within the city. Many 
of them are on the Monte, a pleasant hill adjacent 
to the town, the favourite resort of the Vicentine 
gentry, and whence an extensive and rich view is 
obtained of the great plain of Lombardy. Vicenza 



































Manufactures, though not | has fev Roman antiquities, and not many inter- 
extensive. apnear to be on the inerease: there are | estine specimens of middle-are architecture.’ 


The 


VICH- 


cathedral has a front exhibiting a mixture of dif- 
ferent styles, and its interior presents a nave only, 
which is of great width, neither the length not 
height heing in proportion. The church of St. 
Corona has a fine «Adoration of the Magi,’ by Paul 
Veronese; the church of St. Lorenzo is mew con- 
verted into a barn, All these buildings are in the 
pointed style, which prevailed in this part of Italy 
during the 13th century, and of which the charch 
of St, Anastasia at. Verona is one of the finest ex- 
amples, Nine bridges cross the different rivers at 
Vicenza, one of which, the Ponte de Sanmichele, 
is by Palladio, and may be compared with the 
Rialto at Venice. 

Vicenza is a bishop's see, the seat of the council, 
and of the superior courts for the prov,, and has a 
lyceum, two gymnasiums, an ecclesiastical semi- 
nary, and many inferior schools, eleven hospitals 
and orphan houses, agovernment pawn-bank, public 
library, societies of agriculture, &c. The Olympic 
Academy was founded in 1555, for the encourage- 
ment of polite literature, and still, as formerly, in- 
cludes the most respectable citizens, Some of the 
palaces have a few fine paintings. 

‘The Vicentines are said to manifest an aptitude 
for manufactures, and are perhaps inferi i 
dustry only to the inhabs, of Verona, ry weave 
silk and wodtlen fabrics, and make leather, whale- 
bone articles. earthenware, hats, gold and si 
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articles, and fire-engines, aud have a considerable | 


trade in agricultural produce, ‘As you enter the 
Viventine: territory,’ says a recent traveller, ‘you 
may observe a visible improvement in the mode 
of cultivation. The fields are kept cleaner, and 
everything indicates superior industry and exact- 
ness, If we except the resemblance of dialect, 
and some community of trifling customs, Calais 
and Dover are not more unlike than Padua and 
Vicenza, long subjected to the same government, 
and connected by facilities of communication both 
by land and water, To say nothing of the out- 
ward appearances of the two cities, which present 
a most remarkable contrast, it would seem as if 
the inhabs, were of different blood—as if a colony 
of Venetians, making a knight’s move, had leaped 
over Padua, and established themselves at Vicenza.” 

Vicentia was anciently a Roman municipium, but 
one of little consideration, (Tacit. Hist,, iii, 8. 
It was sacked by Alaric in 401, and successively 
pillaged by Attila, the Lombards, and the cm- 
peror Frederick [L. Early in the 15th century it 
came into the possession of the Venetians, who 
held it till the downfal of the republic in 1796, 
Napoleon conferred the title of duke of Vicenza 
on Caulaincourt, 

VICI (an, Ausona), a town of Spain, in Cata- 
























lonia, prov. Barcelona, in an undulating 
86m. N. Barcelona. Pop, 13,712 in 1857. The 
town is of a very irregular figure; some parts of it 





are well built, aid two of its squares are haudsome, 
The cathedral is inferior in many respects to the 
other churches, Tt has numerous co: i 
nary, college, and several hospitals, 
tures of linen and hempen fabrics, printed cottons, 
woollen cloths, hats, and leather. 

VICTORIA, Sce AustRALAsta. 

VIENNA (Gorm. Wien, Lat, Vindabona), a city 








of Geimany, cap. of the Austrian Empire, prov. 
Lower Au: 





ia, on an arm of the Danube, where 
by the small rivers Wien and Alster, 
E. Munich, 330 m. SSE. Berlin, and 800 
Sonstantinople, in the centre of the Aus- 
trian railway system, Pop. 553,970 at the census 
of 1847, The Danube, opposite Vienna, is divided 
into three or four separate arms, the most south- 
erly of, which washes the walls of the » Between 
the third and fourth of these arm«. however tc the 
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important suburb of Leopoldstadt, with the Prater, 
the Augarten, and several other favourite prome- 
nades. This part of Vienna communicates with 
the city and the suburbs on the §. side of the 
Danube by five bridges, of which the Ferdinands 
Briicke, in the centre, is the chief, Vienna stands 
in a plain, elevated about 520 feet above the level 
of the sea; but so little above that of the Danube 
in this part of its course, that, with the exception 
of its S, extremity, which is on the gradual ascent 
to the heights of Kahlenberg, most part. of the city 
is liable to inundations, Vienna is of a nearly cir- 
cular form, being about 10 m, in circ. The city 
proper, in the centre, is, however, scarcely § m. 
round, It is enclosed by ramparts of brickwork, 
and a beautiful glacis from 2 19 3 furlongs broad, 
planted with trees, laid out in public walks, form- 
ing, like the parks in London, the lungs of the 
metropolis; these separate the city from its nume- 
rous suburbs, which, on the S.-side of the Danube, 
are again enclosed by a line of ramparts, origi~ 
nally thrown up in 1703, 

Vienna, from its size, wealth, population, and 
activity, deserves to be compared with London 
and Paris better than any other European capital. 




















| Its chief points of extemal difforence from these 


cities are, that it preserves about it more antiquo 
graudeur, and that it is the old, and not the new 
part of the town which forms the fashionable 
quarters. Most part of the principal edifices are 
within the city, where the houses are usually four 
or five stories high, and the strects irregular, 
narrow, and dark, but where the imperial family 
and most of the nobility reside, Nearly all the 
best shops and principal hotels are also in this 
quarter. In the suburbs, however, arc several of 
the palaces and garden villas of the higher no- 
bility, including those of Princes Lichtenstein, 
Esterhazy, Schwartvenberg, Anersberg, and Met- 
temich ; the Belvidere Palace, built by Prince 
“agene, but appropriated by Joseph IL. to the 
imperial picture gallery, and other public institu- 
tions, with immense” barracks, magazines, and 
other military establishments. ‘The streets in the 
suburbs are ‘generally broad and straight; but 
some of them are in wet weather dirty and muddy, 
The thoroughfares in the city proper are, on the 
contrary, uniformly clean, and well paved, The 
houses, both in the city and suburbs, are in general 
huge edifices, and, as in Paris, are built around 
court-yards, and occupied by many different fa- 
milies. Some of these dwellings are of enormous 
<tent, aud quite towns in themselves, Prince 
Esterhazy has one comprising 150 different sets of 
apartments, and yielding a revenue of 1,602. to 
2,0002 a year; and onc belonging to the Stahrem- 
berg family is said to be inhabited by 2,000 persons, 
and to produce a rental of 4,002 a’ year, ‘The 
Burgher Spital, formerly a hospital for citizens, 
was converted by Joseph II, into a dwelling” 
house: it is 6 stories bigh, has 10 courts and 20 
staircases, and several other houses are of equally 
colossal dimensions. No city in Europe has so 
large a number of resident nobility as Vienna: 24 
families of princes, 70 of conuts, and 60 of barons 
make it their home for the greater part of the year. 
These nobles may perhaps have fortunes of from 
160,000 to 500,000 florins a year, and several, ag 
Princes Estghazy and Lichtenstein, considerably 
more. Here also many private gentlemen spend 
50,000 florins a year; and, with the exception of 
those of London, the citizens of Vienna are the 
richest in the world. Berlin and Dresden may 
perhaps have more cornices, pillars, and landsnme 
public buildings, and in Munich and Paris these 
may have a more imposing effect, but in none of 
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sive private edifices, The Herrengasse and other ‘The Burg, or imperial palace, occupies @ large 
strects near the imperial residence are fuil of pa-| extent of ground in the SW. quarter of the city, 
Jaces of the higher nobility. These, as in London, | It is externally a gloomy and shapeless congeries 
frequently extend along narrow thoroughfares, and | of buildings, erected from the 14th. to the 17th 
are not ‘distinguished from humbler residences | century, on a par, in point of architceture, with 
except by their greater size and elevation; but} St. James's, It comprises extensive suites of 
their interiors are sumptuous. rooms, though these, in the simplicity of their 

Nearly all the so-called squares of furniture and decorations, show the unostentations 
within the oity. They are irregular, habits of the Austrian princes, ‘The state apart- 
paratively small open gpnecs, none being so large | ments, with their ancient gilding and faded velvet 
as Waterloo Place; the eathedral stands in the hangings, remain in the same condition as in the 
centre of St. Stephen’s Platz, ad the Graben is| time of Maria Theresa. But the palace has some 
a great thoroughfare, and may be looked upon | fine collections in art, and science. The imperial 
as the Charing Cross or Mansion House Place of } library, which comprises 284,000 printed volumes, 
Vienna. Most of these open spaces are orna-| and 16,000 MSS., is placed in a handsome edifice 
mented with one or more monuments, or foun-| built for the emperor Charles V1., whose statue, 
tains, These however, we think, are not alw: with that of many other Austrian monarchs, is 
good taste. In the Joseph Platz is a fine oques- | placed in the centre of the gra nd hail, an. apart- 
trian statue of Joseph I]. by Zanner. The empe- } ment 240 ft. in length, by 46 in width and 62 in 
eee howe likeness 4a sant ro be very striking, is | height, with a fine dome rising 80 ft. above the 
attired in the Roman costume, and crowned with | ceiling. The Jibrary increases by about 3,500 
Inurely with one hand he cuths the impetuosity | vols. a year, a copy of every work published in 
of his stccd, and the other he extends to his | the empire being deposited here; besides whidb, a 
people, ‘The state stands on an clevated pedestal | fund of nearly 2,004 a year is spent in the par- 
of granite, bearing the inscription, * Saluti publice | chase of new works. This library is open to the 
pir non din sed totus? The pedestal, with its | public without introduction for five hours a day. 
_attendant pilasters, are adorned with medallions, | [t has, among other curiosities, an_ act of the 
representing, not the remarkable events of the | Roman senate prohibiting the bacchanalia, en- 
emperor's life, but his travels. ‘The statue was | graved on bronze, and bearing date A, u. ©, 567 
erected by the Emperor Francis II. In her| (or B. c, 186); the 5th decade of Livy, a unique 
bridges Vienna is immeasurably behind London MS.; the Peutingerian Table, a military map of 
and Paris, having none worth notice. ‘The Danube the Roman empire in the 4th century; several 
js here nowhere much more than 60 yards acros MSS. of succeeding centuries, the earliest. book 
being also a sluggish and muddy, though a nav! printed with a date, and the MSS. of the ‘Ge- 
gable stream, The Wien is little better than a|tusalemme Liberata,’ Tere also are collections of 
ditch, ‘Phe dramage of the town is effected by | music and engravings, the last comprising about 













































good underground sewers, $00,000 picces. The muscam of antiquities com- 
Publie Buildings.—Vhe chief of these is the ca-| prises a cabinet of medals, second only to that, of 
thedral of Stephen, almost.in the contre of the | Paris, ‘and an unrivalled collection of intaglios 





city, and from which the principal thoroug and cameos, One of the latter, representing the 
diverge. It is an elegantGothic bw ig. rank- | apotheosis of Augustus on an enormous sardonyx, 
ing in elevation aud richness of architecture with | is supposed to be the finest existing, and the 
the cathedrals of Strasburg and Antwerp. Its coins and medals amount to 80,000, including 
length is 350 ft., and its greatest breadth 220 ft. | 18,000 Greck and 23,000 Roman, The collection 
Flanking its great W. doorway are two towers, of ancient sculpture is far inferior to the col- 
the remains of the original church, constructed in lections of either Dresden or Munich; but there 
4168; and at the angles of this front are two | arc excellent museums of natura] history and 
magnificent piles of a similar kind, though only | botany, and the cabinet of minerals surpasses 
the most southerly has been finished. tower | every other in Europe. Here are also Hgyptian 
and spire is 450° (t. in height, or barely 16 ft, | and Brazilian museums, a good collection of 
Jower than that of Strasburg; it has a bell weigh- Greek vases, and the #mperial  jewel-office, in 
ing 574 ewt, cast from cannon taken from the | which, including a number of reliés, are the Aus- 
Turks, and declines towards the N. about 3 ft. trian and Hungarian regalia, the Florentine dia- 
fron the perpendicular, ‘The exterior of the ca- | mond, the iron crown and sceptre of Charlemagne, 
thedral has a good deal of rich tracery. Within | aud the sword of Tamerlane, 
are some gout wooden carving, a few good pic-| The Belvidere palace is appropriated to the 
tures, the monuments of Prince Eugene, the Em- | Ambras museum, and to one of the finest col- 
peror Froderick IIT, and a gorgeous chapel of the | lections of paintings in Europe, being especially 
Lichtenstein family; but, on the whole, its in| rich in works of the Flemish avd German schools, 
terior is but little decorated. A crypt beneath it |The Ambres museum, formed late in the 16th cen~ 
server! for three centuries as the burial-place of the | tury, includes, besides other curiosities, a most 
Imperial family s at present, however, only parts | interesting historical collection of armottr, ‘The 
serie visecrt ate prescrved here, thei hearts | paintings in the imperial gallery are classed in 
being deposited in the Augustine church, and the | separate zooms, according to sehouls. In those of 
rest of their bodies in that of the Cupuchins, The the Italian schools are the famous ‘ Ecce Homo’ of 
Church of the Augustines is oue of the handsomest | ‘Titian, formerly belonging to, Charles T.of Eng- 
fn Vienna, and contains the monument of the j land; a superb‘ Holy Family’ by Raphael ; many 
“‘Archduchess Christine, one of the finest works of | other pictures by these artists, and by P, Vero- 
Canova, besides those of Leopold He Daun, aud | nese, the Caracci, and S. Kosa, In those of the 
Von Swieten, ‘Fhe church of St. Charles Bor- | Flemish school are three masterpicees by Rabens ; 
fomeo ie an imposing edifice, in the Byzantine | ‘St. Ignatius driving out Evil Spirits? ‘St, Tide- 
style; AL jo is buried in that of St, Michael, | fonzoy ‘St. Ambrosius closing the Church Door at 
and the Carmelite chureh has some fine stained ; Milan against the Emperor ‘Theodosius ;’ some of 
‘Vienna has, in all, above 60 churches, a | the best works of Rembrandt and Vandyck, and 
i eee ee 17 eonventual | pictures by Yeniers, Cuyp, and G, Dow, Other 
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comparative series of Italian paintings from the 
14th to the 19th century. In the Belvidere gallery 
is the mosaic copy of Da Vinci's ‘ Last Supper,’ 
for which Napoleon I. engaged to pay 15,000 
zecchinos, and which waseafterwards bought for 
the same sum by the late empeyor Francis IT. 
‘At Dresden,’ says a traveller, “the gallery com. 
prises perhaps the grandest ensemble in Europe, 
but is so neglected, so involved in gloom nnd dirt, 
as io afford too often a feeling more akin to pain 
than to pleasure. At Berlin the condition, cai 
and arrangement are perfect, but. the works ther 
selves are rarely first-rate specimens. ‘The gallery 
of Vienna is good alike in intrinsic excellence, in 
order, and in condition, Of the museums gene. 
rally, as, indeed, of most of the institutions under 
the Austrian government, the high and eminent 
lence is their admirable adaptation to prac- 
1 utility. Tu those of other countries we have 
seen articles of greater individual rarity ; entire 
assemblages of certain branches, more copious and 
complete; but in no one were the various objects, 
to our apprehenston, so ably and lucidly arranged, 
labelled, described, and exhibited, as at Vienna; 
and this, too, in a city where space and light are 
so defective, They are fully exhibited to the 
public, during a convenient number of hours, and 
the studeht has ample opportunity of following 

















up his researches therein, in connection with | 


lectures gratuitously 
branches of science. 

The imperial arsenal has one of the richest 
armouries in Europe. In the upper rooms 150,000 
stand of arms are kept; and, besides a large store 
of weapons and armour of different dates, there 
are the buff coat worn by Gustavus Adolphus at 
the battle of Lutzen, the arms of Marlborough, 
Eugene, Stahremberg, and Montecuculi, nume- 
Tous standards, and the enormous chain thrown 
across the Danube by the ‘Turks in 1529, The 
city arsenal is a fine building, coustracted by the 
citizens at their own expense, and has, with m: 
curiosities similar to the above, arms suflici 
for 25,000 ci guards, ‘The imperial 
school is also a handsome ed cher of 
Ezlach, but lost among the buildings of the palace. 
The royal stallung, in the suburbs fy cing the 
Burg-tlox, is a noble palace appropriated to the 
royal Hungarian guard, 

‘Vienna has five good theatres; the principal 
are, the Hof-theatre attached to the palace, and 
that atthe Kiimthner-thor (Carinthian-gate). The 
first is devoted solely to the performance of the 
regular German drama; and, though not th 
largest, is by far the finest theatre in Vienna. It is 
Doth clean and well lighted, i 
to resemble Drury Lane. “fhe acting here is at 
east equal to that of Berlin; and the performers 
have, after ten years’ service, a handsome pension 
settled on them for life by the government, with 
an annuity after their death for their widows, 
The Karuthner-thor is the opera-housce of Vienna, 
and the singers and orchestra arc unsurpassed in 

Germany, “This house is very large, having six 
complete rows of boxes and a half’ cirele next the 
pit; but the largest theatre is one on the Wien, 
appropriated to” equestrian pieces. The really 
national theatre of the Viennese is the Beym 
Casperl, the Leopoldstadt, ‘This theatre, the 
Adelphi or Ambign Comique of Vienna, is appro- 
priated to farces, and is the arena on which the 
national character is painted in the most lively 
colours and broadest manner, Here one circum_ 
stance is noticeable, as indicative of the power of 
‘the million, even in Austria, The police, though 
exceedingly strict in the regular theatres, are said 
to wink hard at the political jokes that are fre- 


afforded on the principal 
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quently cracked on this stage; while the pulse o 
the public is not unfrequently felt here, by some- 
what the same means as the old Council’ of ‘Ten 
used to adopt at Venice, through the tricks and 
colloguies of Punchineilo, 

Schools, Libraries, and Galleries,—Vienna has 
a university, founded in 1237, but which was 
wholly remodelled by Von Swieten in the time of 
Maria Theresa. [t is celebrated on the Continent 
asa school of medicine, and is probably attended 
by a greater number of students than any other 
German university, except that of Berlin, ‘There 
are between 70 and 80 professors, all uf whom are 
paid by government, and are neither permitted to 
Teceive fees on their own account, nor to give 
private lessons, The theological, surgical, ‘and 
veterinary courses are delivered gratuitously’ bat 
the student has to pay a fee of 18 flor. (about 
1. 11s, 6¢.) for attendance on the lectures in philo- 
sophy, and of 30 flor. (22, 12s, Gd.) for attending 
those in medicine and jurispruden The whole 
amount of the money thas paid for tuition during 
the session is expended in stipends to indigent 
students, and divided among them, without refer- 
ence to their religious creeds, in allowances vary 
ing from 50 to 130 flor, (42, 108, to 181 10s.) 

early all the lectures are delivered in the Ger- 
man language. The university has a library of, 
above 100,000 vois,, and 4. a year is expended 
in the purchase of new works; and it reccives, 
gratix, a copy of all works printed in Austria. 
An observatory and a botanic garden are attached 
to this establishment, 

‘The Polytechnic Institute, a handsome structure 
Sacing the glacis, was founded by the Emperor 
Francis in 1816, to afford instrnetion in the prac- 
tical sciences, arts, and commerce ; and has about 
750 pupils and 35 masters. Besides the ordinary 
branches of knowledge, the pupils are taught the 
history of commerce, the knowledge of merehan- 
dise, mercantile law, and correspondence, natural 
history and chemistry as applied to commerce, 
drawing, and mathematics ; for which instruction 
the pupils pay only 3 fi. a month, and, fora small 
extra sum, are taught Latin, English, French, 
and Italian, Among other collections, this school 
has a museum of the products of arts aud manu- 
factures, both Anstrian and foreign, and a valu- 
able library. ‘fhe ‘Theresianum, for the sons of 
the aristocracy, and the normal school of St. Anne, 
were both established by Maria Theresa, The 
former was suppressed by Joseph IT., but restored 
by Francis; and it has now a library of 30,000 
printed vols., besides MSS. and pamphlets, Jo- 
seph IE. established both the Oriental Academy 
and the Josephium; the latter, an instrtution for 
the education of army surgeons, which has at- 
tached to it a hospital’ capable of receiving 1,200 
paticnts, and a collection of anatomical figures in 
wax, by Fontana, Besides these establishments, 
Vienna has a special seminary for the education 
of the secular clergy, a Pfotestant seminary, 
founded in 1821; 6 milita llores ith nearly 
1,000, and 49 minor establishments for military 
education, with nearly 8,000 pupils; an academy 
of the tine arts for about J,3U0, and a musical 
academy for. 200 students; besides about 60 in- 
ferior public schools, Jn addition to the libraries 
already mentioned, the Archduke Charles as one 
of 25,000 qols., Prince Lichtenstein of 40,000, 
Prince Metternich of 23,000, Prince Esterhazy 
of 20,000, exclusive of many inferior collections, 
Bet, with all these applinnces for knowledge, 
Vienna cannot be considered so much a resort of 
leaming as of the fine arts. In painting she is, 
pethaps, the richest capital of Europe, The gallery 
of Panne Uichtenetet eanbidts cf Of colecciee 
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apartments, 
Ttatian, Flemish, 
cluding chefs d'cuvre of Raphael, Guido, 


filled with exquisite originals of the 


and Carlo 
upwards of 600 picture 
ish masters, whose worl 


Spain; with a collection of sculptures, includin, 


works by Canova and Thorwaldsen ; and 50000 
nborn, Har- 
other noblemen, have 
ngs; and in the palace 
collection of 160,000 





engravings. Counts Czert 
rach, Lemberg, and many 
collections of choice pain 
of fhe Archduke Charles is a 
engravings, ‘The foregoing galleries are ull ope 
to the public at stated times. 


nin, Sel 





Tn statuary, also (though not in public, statues 


of celebrated men), Vienna is very tich. Canova’ 
group of 
especial mention. 
Napoleon I. to si 
‘but is now places 
on the Volksgarten, in imitation of the t 
Theseus at Athens, ‘This group is of 
marble, 





‘The hero is in the act of grasping 


jis left hand: the throat of the Centaur; while 
at arm, raised behind his helmeted head, 
Jub with which he prepares to inilict 





his rig 
elenehes the ¢ 
the fatal blow. The whole character of the grou 
is in Canoya’s most effective style. 

Hospitals and oth 
so abundantly furn! 
tions as Vienna, Many of the principal, as tl 
general hospital, house 
dumb asylum, were founded by 
general hospital is a vast building, ranged aroun 
7 quadrangles, having 2,000 beds, It is said 
yeceive annually from 10,000 to 16,000 parieut: 
Jt partly answers the purpose of 
there being separate bed-reoms, which, wit 
medical attendance, and every comfort. necessar 
for an invalid, are within the reach of persons © 





Jimited income, on the payment of a small sum 


French, and Dutch masters, in- 
Rubens, 
Vandyck, Dumenichino, Guercino, Claude, 5. Rosa, 
Dolce. ‘The Esterhazy gallery contains 
s, of which 54 are by Span- 
Ks are rarely found out of 


Theseus killing the Centaur deserves 
It was originally intended by 
urmount the grand arch at Milan, 
‘din the Theseum, a Doric temple, 

emple of 
Carrara 





er Charities. Few capitals are 
ished with charitable institu- 


of invalids, and deaf and 
Joseph If. The 


to 


a sanatorium, 
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amongst the most celebrated on the Continent, 
and it has an imperial cannon foundry, and a ma- 
nufacture of small arms, said to employ 500 work- 
men. Cutlery, watches, and jewellery, bronze and 
other metallic goods, feerschaum pipes, musical 
instruments, paper, chemical products, gloves, lea- 
ther, hosiery, chocolate, and liqueurs, are arnong 
the other principal produets: it has several large 
printers and music engravers. Many of the most 
wealthy mereantile houses belong to Greeks, The 
national bank of Vienna, established during the 
Seven Years’ War, was reconstituted in 18 Tt 
has the exclusive privilege of issuing notes in the 
‘Austrian empire, and has numerous branches in 
ail the more important towns of the empire, ‘The 
bank advanced large sums to the government 
during the war with Prussia, in the summer of 
1866, in consequence of which its one and five 
florin notes were declared to be state-notes, with 
\ forced currency. ‘The total amount of these notes 
in circulation, in September, 1866, was estimated 
at. 500 million florins. 

‘The hotels are of two classes: living in those of 
first-rate excellence costs about one-third more 
than in Paris; but those of the second class are 
very good of their kind, Lodgings are twice as 
dear in the city asin the suburbs, where a room 
tolerably furnished may be bad for 6 florins a 
month, The cafés of this city are not decorated 
with the same splendour as those of Paris, but 
they are quite as much frequented, being resorted 
to in the evenings by both sexes of the middle 
classes, and at other times by gentlemen to play 
at billiards, Vienna is well supplied with pro- 
visions of all kinds, which are generally cheap. 
House rent is said to be lower than in Paris; 
servants’ wages are much less; furniture is still 
cheaper; and a pair of good Iungarian carriage 
horses, the keep of which will cost about 30L a 
par, may be bought for 402, ‘No town,’ says an. 
English traveller, ‘exhibits such an appearance 
of people living amidst plenty, such an absence of 
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daily. ‘The hospital of the Charitable Brethren, | weasy s, and of anything that can represent 
supported partly by voluntary contributions, is a) poverty. ‘Lhe hackney coaches are as neat, clean, 
monastic establishment, but open equally to Jews, | and showy as private carriages; the horses are 


‘Turks, and Christians of all persuasio 
‘house of invalids is similar in its kind to Chelse: 
Tloxpital, having been founded for 
In its great hall are two large p 
Yattles uf Leipsic and Aspern., ‘Lhe Deaf an 





pictures of th 


Dumb Asylum is well conducted; and those 
the pupils who evince intelligence are 
in state affairs requiring 
id a 
lunatic asy}am, which is, however, said not to be 


among 
often afterwards employed 
seeresy. ‘There are schuols for the blind a 





80 well conducted as most of the other publi 
establishments, 
pital 


hospital. In the former of these pot even thi 


name of the applicant is demanded; she may 


enter veiled or masked, and remain incog, the 


qwhole time she continues in the house; she has 
merely to deliver a sealed paper to the superin- 
tendent, containing her name and real address, 
that, in the event of death ensuing, her relations 


may be apprised of her fate. ‘The person wh 
brings a child to the foundling hospital receives 


ticket, by presenting which the child may, at any 
is, at 


time, be reclaimed: if it be not taken away, itis, 
the proper age, brought up to some eurployment. 
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ce und Trade.— Vienna is the great 
‘Austrian provs. N. of the Alps, 
terchange of goods 


s, aud of cotton 
acta 


generally in excellent condition, The shops, 
though in such narrow Strects, are as dashing as 
those of London or Paris, and most of them have 
signs, with paintings almost worthy of museums, 
The booksellers’ and picture shops are numerous 
and large: and, besides the literature of every’ 
state in Germany, you inay find many popular 
books and the principal engravings published in 
England and France.” 

Parks and Amusements,—YThe principal amuse- 
ments of the Viennese are music, dancing, the 
theatres, and frequenting the Prater and other 
fine promenades which encircle the city. ‘The 
Prater, the Hyde Park or Champs Elys¢es of this 
capital, is handsomer than cither, and may be 
considered the finest public park in Europe, It 
js nearly 4 m. in Jength by half as much in 
breadth, being enclosed between two arms of the 
Danube. Besides the fashionable drives, the Pra- 
ter contains a great number of coffee and ice 
houses, pavilions, and shows, and is generally 
filled with a throng of people, particularly on 
Sundays aud holidays, The glacis is studded in 
a similar manner with places of entertainment, 
and the Augarten and Brigittenau, both N. of 
the Danube, and the Volksgarten, within the city, 
are promenades in much the same style. The 
dancing saloons, or public ball rooms, are not in 
general what can be called fashionable places of 
apwusement, though the imperial family and 
higher nobility attend the balls in the Redou~ 
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are, however, resorted to by great numbers of the 
middie and also of the upper classes, and one of 
the principal, the Apollo Saal, can accommodate 
with ease 10,000 persons, The music here is of a 
superior order, celebrated bands being constantly 
engaged. A traveller says, ‘ ‘he -Viennese take 
to themselves the reputation of being the most 
musical public in Europe, and this is the only 
part of their character about which they display 
much jealousy or anxiety, So long as it is 
granted that they can produce among their citi- 
zens a greater number of decent performers on 
the violin or piano than any other capital, they 
have no earthly objection to have it said that 
they can likewise produce a greater number of 
blockheads and debauchiwes,’ 

Vienna has acquired the character of being the 
most dissolute capital in Europe. 
stopping to enquire whether it be entitled to this 
distinction, it is, at all events, a most agrceable 
place for a stranger. A liveliness and bunhomie 
pervades society ; in bustle aud activity Vienna 
rivals London and Paris ; and the pursuit of plea- 
sure appears one of the main occupations of the 
great mass of the inhabs. The peace of the city 
1s preserved with the utmost care, The arriv: 














departures, and residences of strangers are care- 
fully noted; passports are strict}, amined, and 
great cure is taken that visilors shall show that 


they have the means of paying their way, With 
residents, however, the police interfere but litle, 
and never obtrusively. Among the drawbacks on 
a residence here are, the furious di ig in the 
crowded thoroughfares, through which pedestrians 
haye to wind their way among heaps of fuel, the 
hewing of which is incessantly carried on before 
the doors of the houses} the great variability of 
the climate, and the indifference of the water, 
Vienna is an archbishop’s see, the residence of 
the Protestant superintendent for all the SW. 












provs, of the empire, the seat of the high judicial 
tribunals, and central bureaux of t ustrian 
dom., of the court of appeal for the archduchy of 


Austria, and the provincial government of the 
proy. below the Enns. Though not in general 
famous as a seat of literature, it has, among many 
other associations, a literary society, of which Von 
Hammer, the Orientalist, the poct Grillparzer, the 
historian Mailath, the novelist Caroline Vichler, 
the mineralogist Mohs, Balbi, and other celebri- 
ties, are, or were, members, ‘The upper classes 
speak English, French, and Italian almost as well 
as their native language, 

‘The environs are picturesque, but the roads 
around are very bad, About 2m, from the city 
is Schéubrunn, the fuvourite summer residence of 
the emperor. ‘It stands in a large park stocked 
with deer and game of all kinds. ‘The palace, 
built by Maria Theresa, is a vast monotonous pil 
but riebly furnished, and possesses many interest- 
ing portraits of the imperial family, It was twice 
ocenpied by Napoleon {.; the treaty of Schin- 
brunn was signed in it in 1809, and here the Duke 
of Reichstadt, sou of Napoleon, died in 1832, In 
the grounds are the Gloriette, a large columnar 
temple, from which a fine view is obtained; a 
menagerie, a splendid botanic conservatory and 
gardens, with eating-louses, music, and dancing- 
rvoms, for the public, Not far from the Schén- 
Dbeann’ are Lacksenburg, Brihl, and Baden, fre- 
quenied by pleasure parties from the metropolis, 
in much the same way as Richmond, Greenwich, 
or St, Cloud. 

Historyy—Vindabona was remarkable in anti- 
quity as'the place where Marcus Aurelius expired, 


It was successively taken by the Goths and the 
fara dear 
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placed it under the govétnment of the margrayes 
of the Ei, part of his dom., thence called Oester- 
réich, or the Fastern-realm, The margraves, after- 
wards dukes, held Vienna till the middle of the 
13th century, soon after which it came into the 
possession of the house of Hapsburg. In 1484, 
it was taken by the Hungarians, whose king, 
Mathias, made it the seat of his court, Sinee the 
time of Maximilian I, it has been the usual re- 
sidence of the archdukes of Austria and emperors 
of Germany, It was besieged by the Turks in 
1529 and 1683: on the first occasion it was re- 
lieved by Charles V., and on the second by John 
Sobieski of Poland, who totally defeated the 
enemy beneath its walls. Jn 1619 it was un- 
snccessfully blockaded by the Bohemian Protest- 
ants, In 1797 it was threatened by the French, 
but its siege was averted by the peace of Leoben. 
The French took it, however, in 1806 and 1809, 
The famous congress which parceled out Europe 
into its new divisions sat here from the 3d Nov. 
1814, to the 9th June, 1815, 

On the Gth Oct. 1848, a formidable insurrection 
broke out in Vienna, One of the ministers, Count, 
Latour, having been assassinated, and the others 
compelled to seck their safety in flight, the town 
fell into the possession of the insurgents. But the 
revolutionary spirit did not extend to the other 
portions of Austria Proper; and the army having 
coutinued faithful to its sovereign, the city was 
reduced to obedience on the 3st “Oct. aid the 
insurrection suppressed, 

VIENNE, a dep. of France, reg. W., principally 
























between the 46th and 47th dogs, of N. lat., and 
long. 6° and 1° E., having N. Indre-ct-Loire, F 
Indre, SE. Haute-Vienne, S. Charente, and W 
Dev Sevres. Arca, 697,036 hectares ; pop, 
322,028 in 1861. It derives its name from the 
river Vienne, an. Vigenna, which rises in the dép. 
Creuse, and after traversing Maute-Vienne, a part 
of Charente, Vienne, aud Tndre-et-Loire, at first, 
in a W, and afterwards in a N. direction, enters 
the Loire after a lengthened course. [ts principal 
afiluents are the Thorison, Issoire, and Creuse 
from the E., and the Brianee, Vaire, and Clain, 
from the S, and W. Limoges Confolens, Chatel- 
herault, Chinon, are on its banks, Nearly all the 
other rivers of the dép, are tributaries of the 
Vienne or of its afiluents, Surface mostly level, 
but in the §, a chain of heights separates the basin 
of the Loire from that of the Charente, The soil 
in the level ground is moderately good, but in the 
S. it is thin and cbalky, The arable lands are 
estimated to comprise 413,131 hectares; pastures, 
42,732 do.; vineyards, 28,711 do.y woods, 80,372 
do.; and heaths and w: 67 do. Wheat 
and oats are the grains principally cultivated ; rye 
and millet are raised for home consumption; but 
in years of scarcity chesnuts are a principal re- 

niree of the pop, “From 500,000 to 700,000 hectol. 
wine are annually produced; but, on the whole, 
its quality is inferior, and large quantities are con- 
verted into eau de vie, frequently of great excel- 
lence, ‘The white wines are the most extensively 
produced. A good many cattle are reared, and 
the sheep in some of the cantons are said to be of 
a superior kind: the produce of wool is estimated 
at 400,000 kilogr. a year. About 45,000 hogs are 
said to be ammually exported from this dép., by 
way of the Atlantic ports, Bees and poultry are 
extensively reared, ‘The vicinity of Chatclherault 
produces very superior lithographic stone; and 
marble, whetstone, and millstone are found in 
other parts of the dép, Some iron mimes are 
wrought, and there are numerous iron forges. 
Chatelherault has rather extensive manufactures. 
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cloths and woollen yarn, paper, fars and skins, 
biscuits, beer, and vinegar, are among the other 
goods made in Vienne, ‘This dep, is divided into 
3 arconds, ; chief towns, Poitiers, the cap., Chatel- 
herault, Civray, Loudon, and Montmorilon, 

VIENNE (an. Vienna), a town of France, dep. 
Isére, cap, arrond, on the Rhone, where it isjoined 
by the Gere, the former being here crossed by a 
suspension bridge, 16 m, S. by KE. Lyons, on the 
railway from Lyons to Marseilles. Pop. 19,559 i 
1861, The town, situated under a high cliff, with 
the castle pon’ its summit, is a striking and 
Deautiful object in descending the river; and after 
passing it, there is a perfect. union of the beautiful 
and the picturesque in its scenery. A handsome 
quay stretches along the Rhone; and the lower 
part of the town, on the high road between Lyons 
and Marseilles, has broad and well-built strects; 
but the rest of the thoroughfares, along the nar- 
row valley of the Gere, and up steep declivities, 
are ill laid out, and lined generally with mean 
house: 

Vienne has several remains of Roman buildings 
and other antiquities, In the centre of the town 
isa temple ancicutly dedicated to Augustus and 
Livia, aving a good deal of resemblance to the 
Maison Carrée at Nismes, though not in such good 
preservation, It has been used for a church, a 
elub-house, and a tribunal of commerce, and is now 
appropriated to a museum of antiquities, Outside 
the town, and in much better preservation, is a 
pyramidal monument nearly 46 ft, in height, and 
apparently a tomb. The traces of a bridge across 
the Rhone, an amphitheatre, a naumachia, and 
theatre also exist, Here, also, are several middle- 
age antiquities, amoung whiclr is the cathedral, 
considered one of the best Gothic editives in Franc 
Tt stands in an elevated position; its grand en- 
trance is ornamented with sculptures, and flanked 
by two high towers: the ruof is supported by 48 
lofty columns in the interior; the galleries have 
Gothic balustrades ; and it has a fme monument 
of one of the archbishops of Vienne, ‘The chureh 
of an ancient abbey is also worth notice, The 
other principal buildings are the cavalry barracks, 
college, hospital, workhouse, corn exchange, abat- 
toir, and public library with 14,000 vols. 

Vienne has manufactures of woollen cloths, 
pasteboard, iron and copper plates ; and near it are 
some atgentiferous lead mines prodacing about 
1,800 quintals a year of metal. It was auciently 
a city of consequence, having been successively 
the cap, of the Allobroges; of its prov. in Nar- 
bonnese Gaul, under the Romans ; and of the first 
and second kingdoms of Burgundy: and in the 
early ages of Christianity it was the sce of the 
archbishop, primate of Gaul. Tt was united with 
Dauphiny to the French dominions by Louis XT, 
‘The famous council, helt in i3f{, which abol- 

‘ished the order of the Templars, met in this 
town. 

VI 3TE) a dép. of France, reg. W., 
between lat, £59 25’ and 46° 25’ N., and Jong. 6° 
35’ and 1° 45’ E., haviag NW. anc jenne and 
Indre: E, Creuse; SE. Correze; SW. Dordogne; 
and W.C Area, 551,657 hectares; pop. 
349,395 in 1861, ‘The surface is hilly, particularly 
jn the E,, and the mean elevation of the dep. is 
estimated at between 1.800 and 1,900 ft, above the 
Jevel of the sea. The rivers, the principal of whieh 
are the Vienne (see previous art.) and the Giar- 
tempe, with their tributaries, have generally a W. 
direction. ‘The soil, being mostly composed of the 
debris of granite, and other primary rocks, is, in 
general, of inferior fertility. The arable lands are 
estimated to comprise 213.354 hectares; pastures, 
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wastes, 93,244 do. Wheat is but little grown ; its 
place being supplied by rye, buckwheat, chesnuts, 
and potatoes. Very little wine is grown. The 
pasture lands are comparatively good; and the 
sheep in the dép. are estimated at nearly 610,000 
head, and the cattle at 148,000 do, The wool pro- 
duced in the dép, is, however, of inferior quality. 
Rural industry of ali kinds is very backward. The 
fine potter's clay at St. Yriex is the most valuable 
of the mineral products: there is a tin mine at 
Vautry, the only place in France at which that 
metal is found ; and copper, iron, lead, antimony, 
manganese, and coal are met with in greater or less 
abundance. The manufacture of earthenware is 
the most important: and among its other products 
are iron and copper plates, cutlery, and other stecl 
articles, nails, linen, woollen and cotton yarn, 
coarse woollen cloths, paper, leather hats, and 
wooden shoes. It is estimated that 15,000 inhahs, 
of this dép, migrate annually as masons, sawyers, 
and carpenters, into the déps. Seine and Rhone, 
and the arsenals on the W. coast, Haute-Vienne 
is divided into 4 arronds.; chief towns, Limoges, 
the cap., Bellac, Rochechouart, and St, Yriex. 

VIERZON-VILLE, a town of France, d¢p. 
Cher, cap, cant., on the Evre, near its junction 
with the Cher, in a fertile plain, 19 m, NW. 
Bourges, Pop. 7,740 in 1861, The town consists 
principally of one street, which would be among 
the best in France, iffurnished with footways. Its 
houses are mostly slated. It has manufactures of 
woollen cloths, earthenware, and iron ware. Its 
castle was destroyed by Richard I, of England, in 
1192 ; and, in 1386, it was pillaged by the army of 
the Black Prince. 

VIGAN (LE), a town of France, dép. Gard, cap. 
arrond, on the Arre, a tributary of the Herault, 
40m, WNW. Nismes. Pop. 5,876 in 1861. Le 
Vigan is the pleasantest and most healthy of all 
the small towns in the Cevemnes, and one to 
which the opulent inhabs. of Nismes and Mont- 
pellier resort during the heats of summer, In one 
of its squares has been erected a fine bronze statue 
of the Chevalier d’Assas,-a native of the town, It 
has maitfactures of cotton and silk hosiery, cotton. 
yarn, leather, and paper. 

VIGEVANO, a town of N, Italy, prov, Novara, 
on the Mora, near the Ticino, and 14 m, SSE, 
Novara, on the railway from Novara to Turin, 
Pop, 17,637 in 1862. Vigevano stands elevated, 
and enjoys a sulubrious climate, It is enclosed by 
wails, has an old castle, a cathedral, which stands 

ya square surrounded on three sides by arcades, 
humerous conyents, @ hospital, government pawn- 
bank, a communaltcallege, and a sanatorium, esta- 
ed in 1882, Near it is a large and handsome 
ican convent, ‘The town has manufactures 
stuffs, hats, soap, and macaroni; 2 annual 
of 8 days each, and markets twiee a week. 
town gave birth to Francis Sforza IL. duke 
of Milan, and is much indebted to the munificence 
of the Sforza family. Under the French it was 
the cap. of an arrond,, in the dép, of Agogna. 

YILLA-REAL, a town of Spain, in Valencia, 
prov. Castelion de la Plana, on the Mijares, here 
crossed by a tine bridge of 13 arches, within about 
4m, of the sea, and 33 m. NNE, Valencia, on the 
railway from Valencia to Barcelona, Pop. 8,665 
in 1857, ‘The town originated in a country palace 
of James I, king of Aragon, It has one regular 
and well built street; several religious edifices, 
a prison, a large suburb, and some silk and woollen 
manufactures, and distilleries, It was formerly for- 
tified, and in the War of the Succession was gar- 
risoned fer the Archduke Charles; but having 
been taken by the troops of Philip V., in 1706, 
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were destroyed, and great part of its inhabs, put 
to the sword. 

The town of the same name in Portugal, prov. 

Tras-os-Montes, cap. Comarca, had 2,230 inhabs. 
in 1858, 
VILLA-RICA, a town of Brazil, cap, of the 
prov, of Minas-Geraes, on the Ouro-preto, by 
which it is intersected, and which is here crossed 
by four stone bridges, 190 m. NNW, Rio Janeiro, 
Pop. 10,300 in 1862, The town occupies an ele- 
vated site, but it has no very striking: approach; 
nor, on a nearer view, does it present to the eye 
of a traveller any object corresponding with the 
grandeur of its nume. It 1s situated on the de- 
clivity of a high mountain, forming part of an 
immense chain. Most of the streets range in 
purallel rows along the side of the mountain, 
Leing crossed by others leading up the acelivity. 
‘These have numerous publie fountains, and the 
town generally is admirably supplied with water, 
which is conveniently conducted into almost every 
house, The streets are ilJ~paved; but there are 
many good houses ‘two stories in height, built of 
stone, tiled, and whitewashed, The governor's 
residence, the town-hall, 2 par. churches, nume- 
rous chapels, the mint, college, and theatre, were, 
a few years ago, the principal edifices, Some of 
these are superior to the public buildings in most 
other parts of Brazil. ‘The governor’s house com- 
mands a view of nearly the whole town; and in 
its front is an open space surrounded by a sort of 
parapet, on which afew brass swivels are mounted, 
Several of the churches are richly ornamented. 
‘The mint is in the lower part of the town, at- 
tached to the treasury and custom-house. ‘Lhe 
climate of Villa-Rica, owing to its elevated situ- 
ation, is very agreeable; the usual range of the 
thermometer is from ¢4° to 80° Yah, in summer, 
and from 48° to 70° in winter, ‘Thunder-storms, 
though common, are not violent. The gardens 
here, which extend in raised terraces along the 
side of the mountain, produce execllent kitehen 
vegetables ; but, beyond these, the viginity of the 
town, notwithstanding its fertility, is wholly un- 
cultivated, and the cattle and ‘othew stock are 
alowed to pasture at random, The markets are 
accordingly ill supplied; and when Mawe visited 
the country, most. sortsof provisions and vegetables 
brought a'very high price. 

The inhabs. are chiefly interested in m 
speculations, Villa-Rica being the heal-qui 
of the gold-mining district of Brazil. ‘Che metal, 
found im the mountain on which the town is 
built, is imbedded in a matrix of slaty clay schist 
resting on granite, gneiss, or sandstone, Bars of 
this valuable product, with precious stones, eottou, 
hides, marmalade, and clicese, are sent to Rio, 
where they are exchanged for slaves, manufie- 
tured goods, wines, and liams. Owing, however, 
to the falling off in the prodactiveness of the 
mines, this trade is now much less considerable 
than formerly, ‘The goldsmith trade is prohibited 
in Villa-Rica, but almost all other handicrafts 
are carried on. ‘bere are also manufactures of 
gunpowiler, hats, and pottery, The ifthabs. gene- 
Tully depend on mining; and in consequence of 
the uncertain, hazardous nature of their employ- 
ment, which bas greatly declined, they are very 
generally idle, poor, and dissolute, 

VILLEFRANCHE, a town of France, dep. 
Aveyron, cap. arrond., on the Aveyron, 26 m. 
W. Rhodez, Pop. 2,911 in 1861, The town is 
well built: four parallel thoroughfares divide it 
into nine parts, besides which it has several 
suburbs interspersed with plantations, The old 
collegiate church, and the hospital, formerly a 
conventual building, are remarkable specimens of 
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Gothie architecture. , The public establishments 
comprise a college, a public library, museum, and 
club, or subscription rooms, The principal manu- 
factures consist of linens and copper wares ; it has, 
also, a considerable trade in corn, cattle, and other 
tural produce, and 12 annual fairs, 

‘Another town of the same name is the cap. of 
an arrond, in the dép. of the Rhone, on the Soane, 
17 m. NNW. Lyons. Pop, 11,750 in 1861. It 
consists chiefly of one very long and wide street, 
is well built, and has agreeable environs, Its 
manufactures consist principally of linen fabrics, 
cotton, thread, and leather, in which articles, with 
the addition ‘of wine, cattle, hemp, flax, and 
hempen cloths, it has’a brisk trade with other 
towns in the §, of France. Near it are some lead 
mines, which were wrought under the Romans. 

VILLENA (an. Turbala or Arbacula), a town 
of Spain, prov. Murcia, cap. distr,, in a fine plain 
32 m, NW. Alicante, on the railway from Madrid 
to Alicante, Pop. 8,350 in 1857. Villena has its 
castle and huerta, and is a place of some size, 
with several convents and churches. The vine is 
extensively grown upon the lower acclivities of 
the neighbouring sicrra, and is almost all con- 
verted into brandy, Villena gives title to a mar~ 
quis, whose palace, a town-hall, 2 churches, many 
chapels and convents, a hospital, and some bar~ 
racks are its principal edifices. It has some soap 
factories; and, in the neighbouring marshes, @ 
good deal of salt is made. 

VINCENNES, a town of France, dép, Seine, 
cap. cant, on the road to Coulommiers, within a 
short distance of Paris, Pop. 18,414 in 1861. 
Vincennes owes its origin to Philip Augustus, who. 
surrounded the wood of its name with walls, and 
built at one of its extremities a royal residence, 
on the site of which, in 1339, the present castle 
was ereeted, This castle continued to be a place 
of resort for the French kings till the time of 
Louis XI, when it was made a state prison, a 
destination which it retained, with little inter- 
mission, till 1784, the great Condé, Diderot, and 
Mirabeau having been among the number o} 
those confined within its walls. Under Napo- 
leon L, it again served the same purpose; and 
here, on the 2!st March, 1804, the Duke d'Enghien. 
was shot. ‘The castle of Vincennes is of an oblong 
form, about 360 yards in length by 210 in breadth, 
surrounded by dry ditches, and entered by two 
drawbridges, The keep is a square tower, five 
stories in height, with four turrets, and a baleony 
vutside the fourth story. The chapel, founded by 
Charles Y., in 1379, but mostly rebuilt under his 
successors, is a rich Gothic edifice, with some 
fine stained glass cour Impriale, is surrounded by 
modern buildings, in which are some well far- 
nished apartments, and a large collection of arms. 
In the fosse, a plain column of granite, on a fovt 
of black marble, and bearing the inscription ‘IZie 
cecidit,’ points out the spot where the Duke 
d'Enghien met his fate. The wood of Vincennes, 
comprising about 1,500 acres, is, with the town, a 
good deal resorted to by the Parisians on holidays, 
particularly the féte patronale, on the 15th of Aug. 

VINCENT (ST), one of the W. India islands, 
belonging to Great Britain, in the centre of the 
Windward group, about lat. 139 10’ N., and long. 
60° 27° W., 21 m, SSW. St. Lucia, and 108 m, 
W, Barbadoes. It is of an elliptical shape, 17 m, 
in length, and from 7 to 8 m, in mean breadth. 
Area, 131 sq. m.; pop. 31,755 in 1861, of whom 
2,347 whites, 22,805 black and 6,553 ‘ coloured’ 
persons. The centre of the island is occupied Ly 
a lofty range of mountains, which in some parts 
attain the height of 4,000 ft.; but the mountains 
decline rapidly towards the sea; and there are 
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some considerable and weliwatered valleys, the 
soil of which, consisting of a fine black mould of 
sand and cl pecially adapted for the culture 
of sugar, In ite upper grounds the soil is light 
and sandy. St. Vincent is of volcanic origin, and 
a tremendous eruption of one of its mountains, 
3n 1812, occasioned great miscbief. ‘he moun- 
tains are clothed from their base to their summits 
with immense forest trees; but the ground having 
everywhere the advantage of a gradual slope, and 
there being little jungle or brush-svood, ventilation 
is not impeded. “The valleys also are sufliciently 
wide, and free from exce ation, to give 
abealthy character even to the uncultivated por- 
tion of the island; and there is little swampy 
ground, except ina few places near the sca. 
Only about one-third part of its surface is under 
cultivation, ‘The atmosphere is generally huntid, 
and the dews heavy; but, notwithstanding, St. 
Vincent is considered oue of the most healthy of 
the W, India islands. 

The chief imports are British manufactures, 
while the exports comprise sugar, molasses, rum, 
coffee, and cocoa, ‘The total value of imports 

<ports, in the year 1860-62, was as follows: 
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The government is vested in a governor, a 
council of 12, and an assembly of 19 mems, Re- 
presentatives of the House of Ay embly must have 
an income of 3002, a year, or, if representing the 
town of Kingston, a house in that town of the 











yearly value of 100 Electors must possess at 


frechold of 10 aeres, worth 20/ a year in Kingston, 
or 10/ a year elsewhere, The public revenue, in 
1862, amounted fo 23,7851, and the expenditure to 
23,1861 St. Vincent, with its dependency, the 
Grenadines, is divided into 6 pars, Kingston, the 
cap,, lies at the bottom of a bay, near the SW. ex- 
tremity of the island, with an amphitheatre of 
swooded hills in its rear. The troops, amounting to 
nearly 900 men, are principally quartered at Fort 
Charlotte, on a very steep hill, about 1; m. NW. 
the town, and 600 ft, above the level of the sca. 

St. Vincent was discovered by Columbus, but 
was inhabited only by Caribs till the latter part of 
the 17th cestury, when a slave ship from Guinea 
having run ashore on the island the blacks inostly 
escaped, and settling here became in the sequel 
the most formidable enemies of the Caribs. It 
subsequently fell into the hands of the Freneb, 
ayho ceded it to the English in 1763. In 1779, it 
was re-eaptured by the French ; but it reverted, in 
743, to Great Britain, The sum awarded, in 
ion of the slaves. in St. 
Vincent. amounted to 592,500 

VINCENT (CAPE ST.), the Sacram Promon- 
foriun of the ancients, a promontory forming the 
SW, extremity of Portugal, prov. Algarve, 110m, 
Tong, 8° 59" 36” W. 
This cape history for the great 
victory gained in its vieinity on the Lith of 
February, 1787, by the ritish fleet under Sir 
John Jervis, over a Spanish fleet. The British 
flcet comprised only 15, whereas that of the 
Spaniards amounted to 27 sail of the line, But 
notwithstanding this disparity, the latler were 
completely defeated, with the loss of two-sbips of 




































VIRGINIA 


VIRE, a town of France, dép. Calvaios, cap. 
arrond., near the svurce of the river of its own 
name, 35 m. SW. Caen, Pop, 7,647 in 1861, ‘The 
town is well built, principally on the declivity of 
a hill, on the summit of which is the foundling 
asylum, and at the base the general hospital; on 
the ascent, among other buildings, are the court- 
house, sub-prefecture, town-hall, and new prison, - 
with a handsome square. In the middle ages, 
Vire had a castle, of which some remains still 
exist; but the greater part of its site is oceupicd 
hy the town-hall and a planted promenade. ‘The 
cipal church is a fine Gothic building, A great 
deal of activity prevails in Vire, which has ma- 
nufactures of coarse and tine woollens, woollen 
yarn, paper of all kinds, needles, and other steel 
articles, with tanneries and falling mills, It has 
tribunals of primary jurisdiction, and commerce, 
a chamber of maiuiactures, council of prud- 
hommes, communal college, and publie Hbrary. 
Duhamel, and some other eniinent personages, 
were nat of Vire, 

VIRGINIA, one of the states comprised, in the 
republic of U, States, being the most entensive in 
the Union, on the Atlantic, between lat. 364° and 



























O° N., and long. 779 and 84° W., having N, and 
N 





*, Pennsylvania and Maryland, from which last 
is separited by the Potomac, NW. Ohio, the 
river of the same name forming the boundary, W. 
Kentucky, S. Tennessee and N, Carvlina, aud FE. 
Chesapeake bay and the Atlantic. Length, E. to 
W., about 850 m.; average breadth, nearly 200 m. 
Area estimated at 61,400 sq. Pop., exclusive of 
West Virginia, 1,261,397 in 1860, The Alleghany, 
Blue, and other mountains traverse this state from 

N, to S, in several parallel ranges, forming its 
| centre into a table land, which in some parts rises 
to nearly 6,000 fect in height. ‘Phe western por- 
jtion of the state is also very mountainous, ‘The 
extreme western part is composed of a congeries of 
hills with alluvial bottoms; but the actual moun- 
tain ridges encroach so near Ohio river, and the 
hills are in-themselves so generally abrupt and 
lofty, as to give an alpine appearance to the 
country. ‘Ibe rivers may be divided into those 
that flow into the Atlantic, and those that join 
the Ohio, The Potomae rises in lat. 39° 12"N. 3 
it How: first NIE, to about lat. 39° 50’ N., and 
thence in a SE, direction into Chesapeake ay, 
which if, enters 70 m., in a direct line, below 
ashington, after a course of about $60 m, It 
i principal affluent, the Shenandoah, 

at the celebrated mountain-pass of 
ILarper's Ferry, where it breaks through the Blue 
} Mountains, amid some of the geandest scenery of 
‘the U. States, he Potomac is navigable for ships 
of any burthen to Alexandria, upwards of 100 m, 
from its mouth, being the most distant point from 
the ocean to which ships of war can be navigated 
in the interior of the Union, James’ river, on 
which the cap. of Virginia is built, rises in and 
flows through the centre of this state to Chesa~ 
peake Bay, being navigable for vessels of 140 tons 
to Richmond, 100 m, from its mouth, Over one 
of its afliuents, about 25 m, NW, Lynchburg, is a 
stupendous natural bridge, 90 feet in length, acr 
achasm above 200 feet in depth, The Roanoke 
lies partly within the state; the Rappahannoe, 
York, and Nottaway are the other principal 
streams on the Atlantic side. The chief aflluent 
of the Ohio is the great Kenhawah, which rises in 
WN, Carolina, joius the Ohio at Pot Pleasant in 
Virginia, anil is navigable to Charleston, 60 m, 
























































112, one of 84, and one of 74 guns, The victorious ; from its mouth, 


admiral, in acknowledgment of his gallantry and {| As re; f 
was elevated to the peerage by the title of | divided into 4 sections, ‘The E 
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‘As regards surface and soil, Virginia may be 
7., or Sea-board sec 





VIRGINIA 


‘head of the tide waters, is generally low and 
level, but sandy and unproductive, parts of it 
being mere swamps, and exhibiting almost as 
desolate an appearance as the pine barrens of New 
Jersey. The second section, which includes the 
country between the latter and the Blue Moun- 
tains, is, perhaps, the most produetive; the alluvial 
Jands along the rivers in this part of the state 
are, fur the most part, very fine; those of James’ 
yiver especially being remarkable for their for- 
tility. ‘The third section includes the valley 
between the Blue ridge and the Alleghany Moun- 
tains, and, though in parts broken by mountains, 
has a great deal of-fine fertile land. The fourth se 
tion includes the country between the Alleghany 
chain and the Ohio; this portion is in general 
wild and broken, and is in great part covered by 
primeval forests. But it also contains large tracts 
of fine land, with vast deposits of coal, ironstone, 
and salt. 

The wheat of Virginia is inferior, but maize, 
cotton, tobacco, and numerous fruits attain to per- 
fection. In average years, upwards of 38 million 
bushels maize are Teaped in this state, being 
more than was produccd in any of the Eastern 
states of the Union; there “are also reaped 
12,250,000 bushels wheat, and 11.000,000 bushels 
oats, ‘Tobacco is the principal crop in the E. part 
of the state: but it is snitable oly for the very 
finest. lands, which it rapidly impoverishes, aud 
the individuals engaged in it are in a continmed 
state of exertion, Leyond the powers of nature to 
support. 

The culture of cotton is carried on to some, 
though to no great, extent; some wine is made; 
and small quantities of suyar are obtained, partly 
from the cane, and partly from the maple. Agi 
culture in most parts of the state is in a very de- 
pressed and backward state; and the crops are 
very inferior, compared to what they might be 
under a different system, Land that has been 
cleared is usually cropped without intermission or 
manure, till it is exhausted, when it is left to 
recover itself, Elsewhere the three shift system 
frequently prevails, by which a crop of maize in 
rear is succecded by one of wheat, rye, or 
in the next; aud this not by a fallow, but by 
a year of rest, during which weeds and other 
herbage, the spontaneous produce of the soil, afford 
a scanty subsistence to a few half-fed cattle, In 
parts of the country, however, and especially on 
the Potomac, some improvements have been made 
in agriculture; and W. of the mountains along 
the Qhio are some weil irrigated meadows, The 
mineral riches of Virginia ate of first importance, 
Coal is very widely diffused; the bituminous on 
the W., aud the semi-bituminous and anthracite 
on the side of the mountains, ‘The beds of 
coal are in many places from 30 to 6U ft. thick, 
and alternate sometimes with dense beds of iron 
ore. 
extensively wrought, and the works at New Carron 
furnish considerable quantitics of ivon, Gypsum, 
magnesia, alum, and petroleum, are among the 
mineral products, ‘The region, including Spot- 
sylvania and some other counties, where the gold 
i3 found, abounds in quartz, containing cubes of 
sulphurct of iron, often partly or totally decom- 
posed, the cells of which are sometimes filled with 
gold. "Phe latter is found also on the surface, es- 
pecially of 
obtained by filtration, or washing the earth, and 
by an amalgam of quicksilver. On the whole, 



































The coal in the Richmond basiu is rather | N. 
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on a Kenhawah furgishing a very large supply 
of salt, 

‘The manufactures of Virginia arg unimportant ; 
but Richmond and Lynehburg commercial 
towns of some eminence. The Potomac is con- 
nected with the Roanoke by railways through 
Fredericksburg, Richmond, and Petersburg, form- 
ing a line 157 m. in Jength: a line 13 m. in 
length extends from Itichmond to the Chesterfield 
coal mines; and another line connects Lynchburg 
with the Tennessee line across the Alleghany 
Mountains, Several canals are completed; the 
principal being the James? river and Kenbawah 
canal, 175 m. in length. 

The present form of government vests the legis- 
lative authority in a general assembly, consisting 
of a senate of 32 mems,, chosen every 4 yeurs, and 
a house of delegates of 1384 mems, elected annuall: 
‘The governor and council of state are chosen every 
3 years. The right of suffrage is exercised by 
every white male citizen of full age possessing 
freehold property to the value of 25 dolls., or 
having a reversionary title to land of the value 
of 50 dolls,, and who has been a houscholder for 
12 months previously to the election. ‘the 
general assembly meets annually at Richmond 
in December. ‘The state sends 15 representatives 
to congress, Virginia is divided into 119 cos. and 
10 judicial districts: Richmond on James’ river is 
the cap. and seat of gov.; Williamsburg, Frede- 
ricksburg, Charlottesville, Lynchburg, and Lex- 
ipal towns, Courts of 
appeal sit once a year at Lewisburg for W., and at 
Richmond for E., Virginia, and a circuit superior 
court of law and chancery is held twice a year in 
co. and corporation, 

Virginia has several colleges and other sem 
narics, ‘The university at Charlottesville, esta- 
blished in 1819, has a library with 16,000 vols, 
‘The college of William and Mary, estab, by the 
Baptists in 1691, is, excepting Harvard College, 
the oldest institution of the kind in the Union, 
‘There are many other superior schools and 
academies, An historical and philosophical society 
was formed in 1832, Baptists and Methodists are 
the prevailing religions sects, next to whom Pres- 
byterians are the most numerous; there are but 
few Rk. Catholics, Friends, Unitarians, and Jews. 
Nearly the whole of the Baptist association con- 
sists of coloured persons, The importance of. 
Virginia has, in consequence of the rapid growth 
of other states, declined rapidly since the Revo- 
lution, ‘The principal towns are Richmond, the 
capital, Petersburg, and Norfolk. 

Virginia was the seat of the earliest colony 
planted by the English in the states’ territory, a 
part of it having been settled in 1607, Jts name, 
en in honour of Queen Elizabeth, was origi- 
nally applied to the whole E, coast of N. America, 
The first legislature of Virginia met in 1619, 
Notwithstanding serious disputes with the Stuart: 
Virginia supported the royal cause in the civil 
wars; and Qharies IT. was proclaimed here before 
the news of his restoration had arrived from Eng- 
land, Virginia took a leading part in the great 
civil war of 1861-65, espousing warmly the cause 
of the ¢ Confederate States.” A portion of the in- 
habitants, however, remained faithful to the een- 
tral government ; and, to oppose the insurrection, 
they constituted themselves into a new state, 





























slate, and in its fissures, The metal is | called < West Virginia, which was admitted into 


the union on the 20th of June, 1863, Among the 
distinguished natives of Virginia is Washington, 


however, the search after gold here has notithe father of American independence, born in 
been very productive, and it is doubtfil whether | Westmoreland co., on the 11th of February, 1782. 
it will ever be of any importance. There are nu-| It is also the native country of Jefferson, the 
mecrons salt, and other mineral springs; those} author of the ‘ Declaration of Independence,’ and . 
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of the ‘Notes on Virginia,’ and president of the 
Union, from 1801 to 1809. 

VISTULA (Germ. H’eicksel), one of the great 
rivers of Centfd Europe, flowing from 8, to N. 
through Poland, The basin of the Vistula is 
situated between those of the Elbe to the W,, the 
Niemen and Dniestr to the NE. aud N,, and the 
Dniepr to the SE, It rises in Moravia, in a branch 
of the Carpathians, close on the frontier of Galicia, 
and about 20 m, SE. ‘Teschen; and at a short 
distance from its source is precipitated over a fall 
180 ft, in height, Tt proceeds at tirst N. for about 
40 m, and then turus to the E., separating 
Silesia, the territory of Cracow, and the kingdom 
of Poland on the N., from Galacia on the 8. 
Shortly after passing Sundpmir it again flows 
northward, which course it retains through the 
centre of Poland to beyond Warsaw, It then 
taurus WNW,, and pursues generally the same di- 
rection to the influx of the Braa, 20 m, from 
‘Thorn; after which its course varies little from 
NNE. to its mouth in the Baltic. Its entire 
length is estimated at 550 m, It receives a vast 
number of tributaries, the principal of which are 
the Nida, Kamiena, Piliea, and LBraa, from the 
W.; and the San, Wieprz, and Bug, with its 
tributaries from the EK. At Cracow it is only 
about 130 ft, in width; at Warsaw it is crossed 
by a bridge of boats 1,600 ft, in length, After 
receiving the Bug, a stream nearly equal in size | 
to itself at Modlin, it procceds generally in a ve 
wide channel past Plock, ‘Thorn, Culm, and 
Marienwerder, about 15 m. below which last, and . 
about 30 m, from the Baltic, it divides into two 
great arms, the most easterly of which, ¢: Wed the 
Negat, flows past Marienburg and Elbing into the 
¥riesche Haff, The W. arm, or main stre 

‘subdivides again at about 16 m. from the se: 



































the 
¥, branch falling into the Friesche Haff, and the 


W. making a long detour round by Dantzic, 
The river is of yery considerable commercial im- | 
portance, being, as it were, the great highway of 
the extensive countries through which it flows; 
the chanuel by which their wheat, timber. and 
other products are conveyed to Dantzic and Elbing 
for exportation, and by which they reccive sup- 
plies of colonial and other foreign produce. As it 
jlows for the most part through a level country, 
it is navigable throughout the greater part of its 
extent, 

Large flat-bottomed boats convey the prodnee 
of the countries through which it passes to the 
port of Dantzic, and Warsaw is tl laced in 
direct communication with the Baltic; while, by 
means of the navigation of the Nogat, the colo: 
produce imported into Konisberg finds a rei 
access to Poland, Moravia, and Hungary. ‘The 
Vistula is connected with the Elve by a canal 
from the Braa to the Netz, between Bromberg and 
Nakel; and with the Niemen by means of the! 
canal of Augustowo. 

VITERBO, a city of Central Italy, cap. deleg. 
of same name, in the Campagna, and on the read { 
between Rome and Sienna, 37, . the | 
former. Pop, 13,870 in 1862. ‘The town is well 
built, with volcanic tufa, and well paved, having 
alarge and handsome square, 16 pat. churches, 
and numerous noble residences, and public foun; 
tains, ‘The cathedral has a range of columns on 
each side, with grotesque capitals supporting 
semicircular arches. The ‘Trinita is a handsome 
modern church, in the furm of a, Latin cross, with 
a dome in the centre. The church of St. Francis 
is a large building; the transept has pointed 
vaulting, and there are 2 fine archways of the 
wantntad etvle. lesdine into chapels and some Gothic 































































VITTORIA 


del Piombo, from designs by Michael Angelo, 
‘The pontifical palace is a fine building. Viterbo 
is the seat of a cardinal delegate, and a court of 
primary jurisdiction, It has uo manufactures 
worthy of notice; though alum, vitriol, sulphur, 
and other voleanic products are obtained in its 
neighbourhood, which abounds with mineral 
springs. ‘ 

Viterbo is supposed to occupy the site of the 
Fanum Voltumne, the place where the general as- 
sembly of the Etruscan nations was held on solemn 
oceasions, The modern town was encircled with 
turreted walls by Desiderius, the last king of the 
Lombards, It has been the residence of numerous 
popes, several of whom are buried in its churches, 
In its vieinity are many villas belonging to some 
of the more opulent Roman families, 

VITRE, a town of France, dép. Vilaine, cap. 

arrond,, on the Vilaine, 23 m. W. Rennes, Pop. 
§.904 in 1861. The town is enclosed by walls of 
Gothie character and flanked by round towe' 
Vitré is ill built, and destitute of any public 
promenade; though the environs are agreeable, 
and in the vicinity are two parks open to the 
public. About 1}'m, S. from the town is the 
Ateau des Rochers, the seat of Madame de 
igné, the most. accomplished of letter writers, 
who sometimes also occupied a house in the town, 
Near the town are also the ruins of the castle, 
formerly belonging to the Dukes de Ja Trimouille. 
‘The peasantry of the neighbourhood wear winter 
cloaks of goat skins, which, with cotton hosiery, 
sail cloth, flannels, Jeather, and barrels are among 
the principal articles manufactured in Vitré. Wax, 
honey, and cantharides are here considerable 
articles of trade, and the town has no fewer than 
22 annual fairs, Savary, the traveller, was a 
ive of Vitre, where he first saw the light in 
50, 
VITRY-LE-FRANCOIS, a town of Vrance 
acép, Marne, cap, arrond., on the Marne, 20 m, 
SSE. Chalons, Pop, 7,622 in L861, The town is 
square shaped, and is enclosed by earth ramparts, 
and bastions, outside which is a deep moat, | It is 
tolerably well laid out ; and though most of its 
houses are old and unprepossessing, it has a good 
many new buildings erected since the peace, Its 
church, an edifice in the Corinthian and Composite 
styles, was the exrlicst_ of any consequence built 
after the restoration of the arts, in the time of 
Francis T., under whom this town was founded. 
Vitry has’ a good public hall and theatre, and, 
agreeable public waiks, with some manufactures of 
cotton yarn and hosiery, hats, and leather. 

VITTORIA (Span. Vitoria), a town of Spain 
in Biscay, cap. prov., on the railway between Lur- 
gos and Bayonne, 60 m, NW. the former. Pop. 
,HK9 in 18. Vittoria consists of an old and a 
new town, very different in appearance ; the latter 
being clean and Handsome, while the former is 
quite the contrary, ‘fhe Plaza Nueva has areades 
at its sides, under which ate very good shops : the 
S. sile is occupied by the town bali, and the area 
serves for a market place, The hall of the Bi 
cayan Society, orphan asylum, and general hos 
tal are vi 
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mong the principal edifices.” Vittoria has 
a collegiate and four par. churches, six conventual 
establishments, a schvol of design, public library, 
cabinet of coins and Roman antiquities, Its 
manufactures comprise chairs and cabinet furni- 
ture, copper utensils, earthenware, cutlery, and 
Tnens, and being one of the principal entrepits 
for the trade between Navarre and Old Castile, 
and the ports of St, Sebastian and Bilbao, it has a 
considerable traffic in iron, wool, woollen, and silk 
fabrics, articles of clothing, and colonial produce. 















VIZAGAPATAM 


in its vicinity, on the 2ist of June, 1813, by the 
Angio-Spanish army, under the Duke of Welling- 
ton, over a French’ army commanded by King 
Joseph and Marshal Jourdan. Thongh thelloss of 
men in the battle was nearly equal, the French 
were totally defeated, with the loss of all their ar- 
tilery, bazgaze, ammunition, and treasure, and 
obliged to make a rapid retreat across the Pyre- 
nees, this battle having all but annihilated their 
power in Spain, . 

VIZAGAPATAM, a sea-port town of British 
India, presid, Madras, coast. of Coromandel, cap. 
of a district of same name, in the N, Circars, at 
the mouth of a small river, lat. 17° 42’ 30” N., 
long, 88° 24’ E, It is not a place of any strength, 
its only defensive works being a thick wall enclos- 
ing the Zillah court house, hospital, other Euro- 
pean buildings, and a bazaar in the centre of the 
town, ‘Ihe barracks and other public edifices are 
outside this wall, A od many well-built 
houses stretch along the shore; but the great in- 
salubrity of the town has driven most of the former 
European residents to Waltier, a village at some 
Jittle distance, 

VLADIMIR, a government. of European Russia, 
between the 55th and 57th de f N, lat., and 
the 38th and 43rd of E. long., having N. Jaroslav) 
and Kostroma, E. Nijni Noygorod, W. ‘Iver, and 
§, Moscow, Riaisan,and Tambof, Area estimated 
at 17,600 sq.m, Pop, 1,267,908 in 1858, Surface 
almost a level plain, watered by numerous rivers, 
the principal being the Oka in the E., the Wolga 
in the W. and the Kliazma, a tributary of the 
Oka, in the centre; all of y have. more or 
less, a NE. course, The soil is not generally fer- 
tile, and a large part of the government is covered 
with forests, marshes, pools, and heaths. Rye, 
barley, oats, summer and winter wheat, millet, 
peas, hemp, and flax, are grown; but the crops 
of com are insufficient for the consumption. The 
gardens and orchards are numerous and well at- 
tended to; and Vladimir is famous for its cherries 
and apples. A good many cucumbers and some 
hops are raised, Cattle rearing is a secondary 
business, and is far behind, The forests are of 
vast extent, those belonging to the crown alone 
covering about one-ninth part of the entire surface, 
Extensive and valuable beds of iron ore have been 
found in the forest of Mourom; and at Vixa, on 
the Oka, are some of the most extensive iron-works 
in Russia. The poverty of the soil, and other 
concurring circumstances, have turned the atten- 
tion of the inhabs, towards manufactares, which 
appear to have suceceded better in this than in 
most other Russian governments, The cotton 
manufacture, which is by far the most extensive, 
is principally carried on at Chouia and Ivanova. 
‘The manufacture of woollen and linen is of less 
importance; bat about 4,000 hands are employed 
in iyon foundries; and about 1,300 in glass and 
eryStal works, exclusive of those employed in the 
production of leather and earthenware, ‘The 
various products of the government are sent down 
the Kliazma and Oka, or else to Moscow, by 
means of land carriage. Corn, cotton-twist, aud 
flax, from the neighbouring governments of Kos- 
troma, Jaroslav], and Nijni Novgorod, are the 
chief articles of import. Vladimir is divided into 
13 districts; chief towns, Vladimir, the cap., 
Chouia, and Mourom. 

Yrapmir, a town of European Russia, cap. of 
the above government, near the Kliazma, and on 
one of its small tributaries, 10 m. E. by N. Mes- 
cow, on the railway to Novgorod. Pop. 18,348 in 
1858, The town ocenpies a site rather more ele- 
vated than the rest of its government. It is sur- 
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almost all the ancient towns of Russia is divided 
into three portions. Its prifcipal street is long, 
wide, and lined with houses, of yood and stone 
intermixed. ‘The cross streets mostly mean, 
The principal stracture is the cathedral of the 
Assumption, a square edifice, surmounted by five 
domes, and richly ornamented inside, though 
much less magnificent than formerly, There aro 
about a dozen other churches. The former palace 
of the archbishop now serves for a seminary. The 
governor's house, court-house, and gymnasium, 
are brick edifices, Vladimir is not considered a 
wealthy town or a principal emporium, owing 
partly to its distance from any large navigable 
river, and partly to the proximity of Moscow. 
Being, however, on the great road to the fairs of 
Nijni Novgorod and Irbit, and on the grand line of 
communication between Russia and’ Siberia, it 
often presents .a busy and checrfiil aspect. Some 
of its inhabs, ate occupied in making finen cloths 
and leather; and thany others in the cultivation 
of fruit, particularly cherries, which are grown in 
great quantities iv the neighbourhood. 

The era of its foundation is uncertain ; some au- 
thors place it in the 10th, and others in the 12th 
century. Vladimir was, however, the cap. of the 
grand duchy of Russia from 1157 till 1328, when 
that distinction was transferred to Moscow. 

VOGHERA, a town of N. Ttaly, prov. Pavia, 
on the Staffora, 21 m. E. by N. Alessandria, Pop. 
13,202 in 1862. The town is well built, is sur- 
rounded by walls, has a good market-place, a mag- 
nificent collegiate church, a Jesuits’ college, seve~ 
tal monasteries, large barracks, and a good hospi- 
tal. It is the residence of a governor, and the 
seat of a provincial court of justice; it has an 
active trade in corn, wine, and silk. 

VOLCANO. See Lipant Isuaxps, , 

VOLIIYNIA, a gov. of European Russia, for- 
merly comprised in the kingd. or Poland ;_princi- 
pally between the 50th and 52nd degs, of N, hat., 
and the 24th and 29th of E. long., having NW, 
and N, the govs. of Grodno and Minsk, £, and SI. 
Kiet, S. Podolia, SW. Austrian Poland, and W. 
the palatinate of Lublin. Area estimated at 
27,500 sq. m. Pop. 5,528,328 in 1858, It is in 
general an undulating plain; and the hills, which 
are the last ramifications of the Carpathians, 
though they nowhere rise to 300 ft, above the sea, 
give an agreeable varicty to the sconery. The 
Bug rises in this prov.: the other principal rivers 
ate the Styr and Goryne, tributariesof the Pripety. 
Along some of these are extensive marshes and 
beds of turf; but in general the land is very fer- 
tile, producing at an average, a considerable sur- 
plus of corn above the consumption. A good deal 
of flax and hemp is also grown, Agriculture is, 
however, not more advanced than in the rest of 
Russian Poland, and the gardens and orehards, | 
particularly the former, are much neglected. ‘The 
climate, thongh comparatively mild, is not warm. 
enough for the viue. 'The forests comprise oak, 
beech, lindens, firs, and pines, and are very ex- 
tensive, though only about 44,754 deciatines of 
forest land belong to the crown. ‘The pastures 
are excellent, and well adapted for the fattening 
of cattle; a good many sheep, hogs, and poultry 
are kept. Volhynia has a breed of horses smaller 
than the generality of those of Poland. Fishing 
is an oveupation of some importance; bog-irou, 
mill-stones, potter's clay, nitre, and’ flint are 
among the mineral products, Though agriculture 
is the chief occupation of the inhabitants, the 
manufacturing industry of Volhynia is greater 
than that of most other parts of Russian Foland. 
The women almost everywhere spin and weave 
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‘ware, paper, potash, tar, and charcoal, are gene- 
rally made. The ptincipal exports are corn, 
cattle, hides, dour, wool, wax, honey, and other 
rural produce. The trade is principally in the 
hands of the Jews, of whom there are about 
40,000 in the gov, ‘The rest of the pop. consists 
of Rusniaks, with Poles in the towns, and some 
Creat Russians, gypsies, Tartars, Moldavians, and 
Germans, The inhabitants are mostly of the 
Greek, or united church, Volhyhia is divided 
into 12 districts ; principal town, Zytomar or Jito- 
mir,the cap, A large annual fair ts held at Easter 
at Berditchef. Public education appears to be 
less backward in this than in most of the RK 
governments, Volhynia, like Podolia, is 
nate to the military governor of Kicf, but is oue 
of the Polish provinces, which preserves, in some 
degree, its ancient constitution and laws, 

VOLOGDA, the largest government of Euro- 
pean Russia, after that of Archangel, between the 
58th and 64th degs, of N. + and the 88th and 
GOth of F, long, having N, Archangel, W. Olonetz 
and Novgorod, S. Jaroslav], Kostroma, and Viatka, 
and E. the Ouralian Mountains, separating it 
from Tobolsk, Area estimated at 147,000 sq. m. 
Pop. 951.595 in 1858, Except in the I.. where it 
is covered with the Ouralian Mountains, the sur- 
face generally is undulating, comprised in the 
basin of the N. Dwina, which is its largest river, 
The general slope is accordingly to the NW. In 
the S, and SW. the soil is fertile, but elsewhere it 
issaudy or thia, and the greater part of the surface 
is covered with marshes and forests of pine, birch, 
and oak, Though the climate varies with the 
situation, it is, speaking generally, very severe ; it 
is far, however, from being unhealthy, and in- 
stances of longevity are frequent. The grains 
principally cultivated are rye and barley ; but the 
produce of corn is insufticient for the consumption. 
Temp, flax, and hops succeed, as do beans and 
peas. Cattle and horses are numerous and good ; 
but a large part of the government being unoceu- 
pied and in a state of nature, the chase necessarily 
oceupies much attention, The forests, which are 
its principal source of wealth, are of great extent, 
those of the crown only covering 29,558,000 de- 
ciatines of land. Granite, marble, salt, {lints, 
copper and iron, are all obtained in Vologda 
are a number of manufacturing establi 
principally for woollen and linen fabrie: 
jeather, potash, glass wares, and paper. Distilla- 
tion is also very extensively carried on, Furs, 
tallow, pitch, wooden articles, masts and tim- 
ber, turpetine, and other raw products, are the 
great articles of export; being sent,’ forthe 
most part, into the governments of Archangel and 
Tobolsk, 

The pop. is principally 
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ian, but include some 
iaus or Surjans of Finnish stock; and in the 
+ are some wandering Samoyede tribes, Publie 
instruction, owing to the thinness of the pop., is 
very limited ; but it has been materially increased 
of late years, ‘This territory is divided into 10 
districts: the chief towns are Vologda, the cap., 
and Ustiug-Veliki. . 
Vorocpa, a town of European Russia, cap, of 
the abore government, near its SW. i 
352 m. KE. by 8. Petersburg. Pop. 16. 
The town is built on both sides the river Vologda, 
and is supposed to be one of the most ancient 
towns in Russia. Most part of its houses are still 
of wood, but the buildings in stone are increasing, 
and several of its churches are of that material. It 
has two cathedrals, one of whieh was rebuilt in 
4832, The palaces of the archbishop and governor, 
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toe Near the town is a famous convent, founded 
in 1371, 

Vologda has manufactures of soap, potash, cord- 
age, bells, and tallow candles: for which last, it is 
famous over all the N. of Russia, Its trade is 
| principally with the Baltic, Germany, and England; 
and also with Siberia, to the boundaries of the 
Chinese empire. a 

VOLTERRA (an. Volaterra), a town of central 
Italy, prov. Pisa, on a steep hill near a small tri- 
butary of the Ceciua. 33 m. SW, Florence. Pop. 
13,090 in 1862, Volterra has a citadel, now used 
as a prison; a hospital, a cathedral, and. many 
other churches; a large and fine town-hall, a 
theatre, a Piarist college, and a seminary. Its 
inhabs. are principally agriculturists, but a few of 
them are enguged inthe manufacture of earthen- 
ware vases and plaster figures, 

Dion, Talicarnassus, assigns te Volterra a place 
among the 12 principal cities of ancient Etruria, 
and the extent of its remains, its massive 

¢ sepuichral chambers, and numerous objects of 
itruscan art suffice to show its antique splehdour 
and importance, and claim for it that rank, Its 
were formed, as may yet be seen, of huge 
ive stones, piled on each other without 
cement; and their circuit, which is still distinctly 
marked, embraced a circumference of between 3 
and4m, ‘Iwo of its original gates are stil in 
existence: one, called the Gate of Hercules, con- 
sisting of 2 arches, is in a very perfect state, and 
the other leads to an ancient Etruscan burial- 
ground, in which are some remarkable tombs. 
Under the Romans it was a colony and a munici~ 
pium, and the walls of the modern town, 2m, in 
cireuit, are said to have been built by the Emperor 
Otho, and are still in good preservation, There 
are several other Roman antiquities, including a 
} piscina and what are called the baths of Otho. 
j Volterra has also a public museum, containing 
| Mumerous remains of antiquity discovered in the 
neighbourhood, Persius, the’ satirist, is genc- 
rally supposed to have been a native of Volterra, 
where he is said to have been born A.D. 34. 

VORONEJE, or WORONETY, a gov. of Ruro- 
pean Russia, between lat. 48° 40’ and 53° N.. and 
38° and 48° E, long. ; having N. the govs, Riazan 
and Tambof; E, Saratof and the territory of the 
Don Cossaeks; 8. the latter and the gov. of Eka- 
terinoslaf; and W. Kharkoff, Koursk, and Orlof. 
Arca estimated at 25,600 sq. m. Pop. 1,930,859 
in 1858. Surface undulating, and soil in general 
} good; this being, in fact, one of the most prodite- 
j tive govs. in the empire. Principal rivers, the 
; Don and some of its tributaries. Climate com- 
paratively mild; the rivers being covered with ice 
for only two or three months of the year, and the 
| gov, producing most. of the products of temperate 

chmates, Of 6,876,000 deciatines (1 decial i 

acres) comprised in the gov. the arable lands have 
been estimated to include 2,711,800, pasture Iduds, 
2,818,000 do. and forests, 620,755 do. In good 
years a surplus is raised of about J,500,000 chet- 
werts of corn beyond the home consumption. 
Besides wheat, peas, and beans, poppies, tobacco, 
hemp, and flax are grown; and, in the gardens, 
melons, cucumbers, and onions in large quantities, 
Water melons are cultivated for the markets of 
Moscow and Petersburg, being plated in open 
fields covering whole acres of land. In some parts 
canes and reeds are used for fuel, but in gencral 
the forests furnish a sufficient supply of firewood, 
Oaks are numerous and luxuriant; pine woods are 
fv. Honcy is an important product. Iron, lime- 
one, and saltpetre are among the mineral 
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consist principally of corn, cattle, skins, honey, 
wax, and fruits. 

This gov. is divided into 12 districts: chief town, 
Voroneje, the cap. Except a colony of Germans 
near Ostrogojok and some gypsies. the pop. con- 
sists in the S, of Cossacks and White Russians, in 
the N, of Great Russians. Voroneje is under the 
same governor-gencral with Riazan, Orel, Tambof, 
and Saratof. 

Voroyese, a town of Russia, cap. of the above 
gov., on the river of the same name, near its con- 
fluence with the Don, and 290 m. SSE. Moscow. 
Pop. 40,439 in 1858, | 'Phe town stands on a steep 
height, and might casily be rendered a fortress of 
some strength, as it is not commanded by any 
other hill, and is partly surrounded by a marsh 
for several months of the year. It consists of 
three portions, the upper town, lower town, and 
suburbs. It has some spacious streets, but a great 
many which are very mean : the suburbs are black 
and gloomy, The principal street has a noble 
appearance, its sides being lined with massy and 
handsome edifices, many of them the property of | 
the crown, as the governor's and vice-governor’s 
Nouses, the tribunals, post-office, and commissari 
academy, ‘fhe Moscow (Moskovkaya) street is 
also very fine, and in it are the archbishop's 
palace, with an adjoining cathedral, 

Voroneje has 18 stone churches, 2 convents, an 
exchange or gostinoi-dvor, for the warchousing, 

















exhibition, and sale of merchandise, an_ episcopal 
seminary, schools for the children of the clergy, * 
military, civil employés and citizens, a Hospital 
for 310 sick persons, aud a military orphan asylum, ; 
[t is one of the most flourishing towus in the S. of ; 
Ttussia, and its merchants carry on a lucrative‘ 
trade with the Black Sea, Crimea, and Turkey, 
and travel annually to Tobolsk, to buy furs, which 
they afterwards take to the great German fairs. 
‘The town has also some soap, tallow, leather, and 
woollen eloth factories, 

It is supposed to be among the oldest Russian 
towns, and is spoken of us existing in the 12th 
century, Tere Peter the Great built a palace and 
established a dockyard and arsenal ; but the latter 
establishments were afterwards removed succes- 
sively to Ustea, Tavrof, and Kt and nearly 
all traces of the palace and magazines have been 
obliterated by the frequent fires which the town | 
has since suffered, 

VOSGES, a dép. of France, reg. NE., princi- 
pally between the 48°-and 49° lat,, and the 5° and 
74° of E. long., having N. the déps. Meurthe and 
and Meuse, E, the dep. of the Rhine, 8. Haute. 
Sadne, and » Haute-Marne. Area, «607,095 
hectares, Pop. 415,185 in 1861, ‘This dep. de- 
rives its name from the Vosges (Germ. Wasgau) 
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WAAL, a river of the Netherlands, Sce! 
Rinse, i 
WAGRAM, a village of the archduchy of Aus- 
tria, country below the Enns, on the left bank of. 
the Rossbach, 11m. NE. Vienna, This village , 
is celebrated in military history for the great bat- | 
tle fought in its vicinity, on the 6th of July, 1809, | 
by the French army under Napoleon, and the 
a\ustrians under the Arehduke Charles. The former 
gained _a complete victory; the Austrians Ibst 
above 20,000 men taken prisoners, besides a vast 
number killed and wounded. ‘This victory led to 
au armistice, followed by the treaty of Schaubrun, 
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mountains, a chain which extends parallel with 
the Rhine, separating the, aes. of Haute and 
Bas-Rhin on the E. from those of Haute-Sadne, 
Vosges, and Meurthe on the W, itretching also 
into Rhenisk Bavaria, and termina! ing to the NE. 
in Mont Tonnerre, These mountains usually rise 
between 4,000 and 5,000 ft. above the sea, and 
their summits are covered with snow for most part 
ofthe year, They send off a remarkable continua- 
tion, the Faucilies mountaing, E, and W. through 
this dép., by the ramifications of which nearly its 
whole surface is covered. The Mosclle, Meuse, 


“Meurthe, Madon, and Saéne rise in this dép., all 


of which, except the Sadne, have a N. course, 
Small lakes are numerous, The arable land, 
which is said to comprise 244,715 hectares, is not 
generally fertile; the meadows comprise ‘76,330 
hectares; woods, 129,474 hectares; and heaths 
and wastes, 36,550 hectares. In a portion of the 
dép. called ‘the plain,’ to the W. of Epinal, agri- 
culture is well advanced. The land is divided 
into very small properties; so much so, that of 
148,699 properties subject to the contrib. foncidre, 
87,600 are assessed at less than 5 francs, and only. 
43 at 1,000 francs or upwards, The rearing of 
stock is the most. important branch of. husbandry, 
and a greater number of cattle arc kept in this than 
in any other of the NE, déps, S eep are less 
numerons, and the annual produce of wool is said 
not to execed 45,000 kilogr, The annual produce 
of cheese may be about 20,000 kilogr.; and that 
of wine (of very indifferent. quality) about 150,000 
heetolitres; about 120,000 kilogr. of hops are ans 
nnally sent to Paris, Cherries are grown in large 
quantities, and the dép, is famous for its kirschen~ 
wasser, A good many hogs are fattened in the 
mountains. The forests abound in good fir 
timber, great quantities of which are floated down 
the rivers as deals and rough timber, Iron is the 
chief mineral product ; bat it also produces coal, 
argentiferons lead, copper, manganese, granite, 
marble, and porphyry, though many of. these 
Tesources are much neglected. ‘The manufacture 
of steel and iron goods hold the first rank. Knives 
and forks are made at Bruytres; bayonets at 
Sionne, and nails at Neufchateau:; plate iron is 
made in large quantitics at various places; and 
Plombiéres is famous for its cutlery, Cotton 
stufls are made in the arronds, of Remiremout and 
St. Dic, Lace, musical instruments, barrels, and 
wooden shoes are considerable articles of mant- 
facture; and there are various glass and marble 
Vosges is divided 
Spinal, the cap. ; 
urt, Neufchdteau, Remircmont, and St. 
















WAKEFIELD, a parl. bor., market-town, and 
par, of England, W. Riding, co. York, lower div. 
of Agbrigg, weapont. Agbrige: and Morley, on the 
Calder, 30 m, SW, York, 9 m, S, Leeds, and 181 
wm. N. London by Great Northern railway. Pop, 
of par, 35,739, and of parl, bor, 23,150 in 1861. 
Area of pat., comprising the townships of Wake. 
field, Stanley-cum-Wrenthorpe, Alverthorpe-with- 
Thornes, and the chapelry of Horbury, 9,390 
acres. ‘The parl. bor. includes only the township 
of Wakefield, with small portions of Alyerthorpe 
and Stanley. The towii is situated on the de- 
clivity of a hill sloping to the river. which is har 
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crossed hy a handsome stone bridge of nine arches. 
Tt is well built, the houses being mostly of brick; 
streets spacioys and regular, paved, and lighted 
with gas; ane; since 1839, the town has been 
plentifally supplied with pure water by the W. 
Waterworks Company. The market-place is 
small, but is well supplied with butchers’ meat, 
fruit, vegetables, and other articles. 

Waketield is one of the principal country corn 
markets in England; and the new corn exchange 
at the head of Westgate is in all respects suitable 
for the dispatch of the important business of which 
it is the centre. On the SW. side of Wakefield 
township the buildings advance in a continuous 
street into that of Alverthorpe, now embodied in 
the parl. bor.; and at the W. end of the town, 
and in Stanley township, are a great many build- 
ings known by the name of [ast Moor, which also 
form part of the bor., which farther comprises the 














small village of ‘Thornes on the S. The latter is) 


connected with the town by an almost continuous, 
Jine of houses and warehouses, ‘The parish church 
of All Saints is a handsame edifice of English 
architecture, 156 ft. in length, and 69 ft, in width, 
founded in the reign of Henry IIL, but retaining 
fow of its ancient features. It has a square tower, 
with battlements and pinnacles, surmounted by a 
spire, 237 ft. in height, said to be the highest in 
the co, The church of St. John, in the district of 
the same name, erected in 1795, was, in 1815, 
rendered parochial jointly with All Saints. There 
are 6 other churches, and numerous places: of wor- 
ship for Independents, Wesleyans, Friends, Prii- 
tive Methodists, Unitarians, Romau Catholics, and 
Baptists. In the centre of the bridge, projectiy 
from its E. side, is a richly ornamented Gothic 
chapel, 30 ft, in length by 24 in breadth, believed to 
have been founded by Edward LIL, but rebuilt and 
decorated by Edward [V. to commemorate the 
death of his father, Richard, duke of York, av 
his partisans at the battle of Wakefield. In the 
miurket-place is a Dorie cross, with an open colon- 
nade supporting a dome, and containing aroom in 
which the street commissioners transact business, 
‘Phe music saloon, subscription library, and news: 
room, in Wood Street, is a handsome building. 














Here, also, is a literary and philosophical society, 
a mechanics’ institute, a masonic lodge, and a 
theatre, The new and commodious corn exchange, 
at the top of Westgate, contains, exclusive of the 

eral offices and shops, a very 
The 





exchange and se’ 
Jarge assembly-room, with —anic-rooms, 
building called the ‘Tammy Hall, for the e: 
tion and sale of woollens, has long been oc 
as a worsted manufactory. The free grammar- 
school, founded by Queen Elizabeth in 15 
sitice enriched by various private benefactio 
‘a. considerabJe income, und has long en) 
high reputation, Tt is open, free of ex 

the sons of the inhabs. desirous of a clas: 
cation, and has upwards of 90 scholars. Ithas an 
attached writing sehuol, and 4 exhibitions to 
Cambridge and I to Oxford, Some very distin - 
guished personages have been edueated in this 
School, among whom may be mentioned Dr, John 
Potter, archbishop of Canterbury, author of the 
popular and excellent work on Grecian antiqui- 
ties, a native of the town; Dr. Radcliffe, founder 
of the library at Oxford which bears his name, 
also a native of the town; and Dr. Benfley, the 
eminent critic and scholar, a native of Oulton, in 
the nity. “Fhe grecn-coat + hoo}, founded in 
1707, with an income of above 5007. a vear, clothas 
and instructs about 75 boys and 50 girls; and 
among wher schools is a charity school for 106 
noor hovs and i ims, 2 national schools, esta- 
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and several Sunday schools; in all affording in- 
{struction to nearly 2,000 children, The pro- 
prietary school, opened in 1834, is a fine building, 
in which about 200 pupils reccive a classical and 
commercial education. The West Riding Pauper 
Lunatic Asylum, erected in 1817, 1 m. NE, of 
the town, is a noble building, capable of accom- 
modating above 400 patients. A dispensary 
and fever ward was established a few years since; 
and there are well-endowed almshouses for both 
sexes. 

Wakelicld had formerly an extensive manufac- 
tare of woollens and worsted yarn, but this, owing 
to the superior facilities for carrying on the manu- 
facture enjoyed by other places, or_their greater 
ttention to the business, has greatly declined ; 
still, however, a considerable business is carried 
on in the manufacture of spinning worsted and in 
dyeing ; and it is an important mart, not merely 
for corn, but also for woo] and cattle, Great 
quantities of wool are scnt from all parts of the 
surrounding country to be disposed of by the wool 
factors; the cattle fairs held every fortnight aro 
yery extensive; malting is also carried on to a 
considerable extent ; and there is a soap-work at 
Walton in the vicinity. The coal mines in the 
parish employ a great many hands. 

Wakefield; though in an inland situation, com 
municates by the Aire and Calder Navigation and 
yarious canals with Leeds, Hull, Manchester, and 
Liverpool, and several branch railways lead from 
the town to the different collieries in the vicinity. 
The North Midland railway from Leeds to Derby 
passes by Oakenshaw, 14 m. SE. from the town, 
and the Leeds and Manchester railway passes the 
S. end of the town, There are two railway sta- 
tions. The town is under the jurisdiction of a 
constable elected by the inhabitants, Quarter 
sessions are held in ‘the court-house, a handsome 
edifice in Wood Street, and petty sessions for the 
district in the court-house every Monday by the 
co. magistrates. A court for petty causes, and the 
recovery of debts under 3d, is held every three 
weeks by the steward of the manor. Tere is also 

riding register office, the officer of the 




















the W. 
clerk of the peace, and the rolis office for the ex- 
tensive manor of Wakefield. The house of cor- 
rection for the W, riding of Yorkshire is at Wake~ 
field; it is built on an improved plan, and com- 
prises a tread-mill, 307 cells, separate yards, & 
chapel, and was considerably improved and en- 
larged’ in 1843, ‘The prisoners are employed in 
weaving coarse cloths and calicoes. The Reform 
Act conferred on Wakefield, for the first time, the 
privilegaof sending a mem, to the H. of C. Reg. 
electors, 1,108 in 1865, 

‘At the cra of Domesday Survey, Wakefield, 
with its dependencies, was in the hands of the 
crown. The battle of Wakefield, fought in the 
vicinity of this town, on the 24th of December, 
1460, was one of the most important gained by 
the Lancastrians during the civil wars; the latter, 
under Queen Margaret, having totally defeated 
the Yorkists under the Duke of York, who fell in 
the battle, and whose son, the Earl of Rutland, 
was assassinated immediately thereafter. In 1554, 
Wakefield was united to the duchy of Lancaster. 
‘The manor, which extends for more than 30 m,. 
W. of the town, including above 150 towns, vil- 
lages, and hamlets, and about one-eighth part of 
the entire pop. of Yorkshire bas belonged to the 
family of the Duke of Leeds since 1700, and was 
devised by the late duke to his son-in-law, Walter 
Sackvile Lane Fox. Market days, Fridays, and 
covery alternate Wednesday, for cattle and’ sheep. 
July 4th and Sth, and Nov. ith and 12th, 
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WALCHEREN, the most W. of the islands of 
Holland, prov, Zealand, between the E. and W. 
Scheldt, having on the W. the N. sea, or Atlantic, 
and on the E. the Narrow Channel, by which it 
is separated from the Island of Beveland. It is of 
a compact circular shape; length, E. and W., 
about 12 m.; greatest breadth 10 m. Pop. about 
45,000. The surface is quite level, and below 
high water mark. Its W. side, or that facing the 
N. sea, is defended against its encroachments 
partly and principally by a line of sandhills, or 
dunes, and partly (at W. Capelle) by a very 
strong dyke: its sides, washed by the E. and W. 
Schelilt, are also defended by prodigious dykes. 
‘This is the most fertile, most populous, and’ best 
cultivated of all the Dutch islands; the inhabs. 
are mostly in easy circumstances, and besides 
Middleburg, the cap., it has the towns of Flush- 
ing and Vere, and several flourishing villages, It 
produces excellent crops of wheat and madder, 
considerable quantitics of the last being sent to 
England, The climate, though not injurious to 
natives, is apt to exercise an unfavourable 
fluence over strangers, This was strikingly exem- 
plified in the result of the ill-fated expedition of 
the British troops to Walcheren ander the Earl of 
Chatham in £809: a great proportion of the force 
died on the spot from the attacks of a malignant 
marsh fever, while many of those who survived 
had their constitution shattered for ever. 

WALDECK, a principality of W. Germany, 
consisting of two separate portions, the most 
southerly and principal of which has Prussian 
Westphalia on the N. and W., while the most. 
northerly and smaller, including the town of 
Pyrmont and adjacent territory, is almost sur- 
rounded by Lippe-Detmold_and Hanover. Ag- 
gregate area, 466 sq. m. Pop. 58,604 in 1861, 
Surface hilly, having a mean clevation of 1,000 ft. 
above the sea; its mean annual temp, is about 
453° Fah. Both Waldeck and Pyrmont belong 
to the basin of the Weser; principal rivers, the 
Eder, Diemel, and Emmer. About 152,300 mor- 
gen of land, or neatly one-third part of the sur- 
face, is covered with fore: It produces an ade- 
quate supply of corn for home consumption, with 
potatoes, fruit of various kinds, and flax, Cattle 
breeding is an important branch of industry. 
Copper, iron, salt, alabaster, marble, and slates are 
raised, and a large proportion of the prince's re- 
venue is derived from the minéral waters of. 
mont, which is one of the principal spas of Ger- 
many, Manufactures unimportant; those of iron 
goods, which were formerly considerable, having, 
of late years, greatly declined: at present. the 
principal are’ those of linen and woollen stuffs, 
paper, leather, and cotton hosiery. ‘The chief ex- 
ports are fine wool, corn, cattle, iron, mineral 
waters, and a few manufactured articles. 

The constitution is a limited monarchy, the 
dict consisting of 18 mems, of the nobility, 13 re- 
presentatives of towns, and 10 deputies from the 
rural districts. ‘he diet has the voting of the 
supplies, but most pact of the public business is 
carried on by a committee consisting of three 
mems. from each of the three estates composing 
the diet. The public revenue, in 1862, amounted 
to 65,3102, and the expenditure to 66,5732 
Arolsen, a town of above 2,000 inhabs. on the 
Aar, is the cap, and seat of gov. Pyrmont, on 
the Emmer, one of the oldest watering-places in 
Europe, with above 3,000 resident inhabitants, 
is the other principal town, ‘Waldeck-Pyrmont 
holds the 29th place in the German confederacy, 
and contributes $66 men to the confederate 
army. 

WALES. See Excranp AND WALES, 
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ASIA. 

WALLACHIA ann MOLDAV]A, also called 
Roumania (anc, Dacia), two comfiguous princi- 
palities of SE, Europe, provisionally united since 
1861, and nominally included in European Tur- 
key, but realy under the protection of Russia. 
They lie principally between 44° and 49° N, lat., 
and 23° and 29° 30’ E. long., and are together of 
a crescent shape, enclosing ‘Transylvania on the 
W. and NW, Wallachia comprises the S., and 
Moldavia the E. and N. parts of the united terri- 
tory. ‘The former has on the N. Transylvania, 
from which it is separated by some branches of 
the Carpathians aud Moldavia, and from the W. 
round by the SW. to the SE, it is bounded by the 
Danube, which divides it from Servia and Bul- 
garia, Moldavia has on the N, and E. the Prath, 
the boundary of the Russian prov, of Bessarabia, 
on the W. the Bukowine and Transylvania, and 
on the §, Wallachia, The Sereth forms the 
principal line of demarcation between the princi- 
palities, The area and population of the united 
principalities is calculated at— 
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i Area in | Population | Popntation 
i Square Mites] in 14d in 1880 |* 
' Wallachia. . 2,324,000 | 2,400,921 





; Moldavia. . ./ 


17,020 


| 1,254,000 1 1,600,000 








Total... 





3,578,000 | 4,000,921 
Riots 





Enumerations of the people took place in Wal- 
lachia in 1844 and 1860; but there has been no 
census in Moldavia, ant the above figures are 
only estimates, The capital of the principalities 
and seat of the government, Bucharest, had, ac- 
cording to the enumeration of 1860, a population 
of 124,734, The same census showed a large pre- 
ponderance of the male over the female popt- 
lation in Wallachia, Among the inhabitants are 
nearly 500,000 gipsies. 

Physical Geography and Products——The Car- 

ithians, where they separate these provs. from 

‘ransylvania, usually vary in height between 
3,000 and 5,000 feet, though some summits rise 
to 7,000 or 8,000 feet in elevation. ' From these 
mountains the surface gradually declines to the 
S. and E., throngh regions of a most picturesque 
character, and hill ranges and valleys of great 
fertility, till it terminates in a level and marshy 
plain trom 12 to 20 leagues in breadth, which, 
with parts of Bulgaria and Bessarabia, constitutes 
what may be considered the second in point of 
size and importance of the great European plains, 
The whole country is thoroughly well watered, 
being intersected by several large afflluents of the 
Danube, most of which are navigable for a con- 
siderable distance, and which annually inundate 
the surrounding country. The wintér is very 
severe, particularly in Moldavia. which is open to 
the full force: of the NE. wind. The Danube, 
with its various tributaries, is generally frozen 
over for six weeks, during which period the ice is 
often strong enough to bear the passage of the 
heaviest artillery, In the fIrst two months of the 
year the snow is so very thick that the commu- 
nication is everywhere carried on by means of 
sledges. A damp spring succeeds. In May the 
summer bifsts in on a sudden, and then, though 
the heat during the day be excessive, the nights 
are frequently cool, or even coll. ‘The pleasantest 
season is the autumn, from September to the 
middle of November, ‘The climate cannot, be said 
to be unhealthy; but in the plains alfng the 
Danube endemic fevers occasionally prevail, aud 
in the hill region goitres are extremely eammon.’ 
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Earthquakes sometimes occur, but happily they 
are rarely violent. Most part of the country to- 
wards the Dagube consists of a rich alluvial soil ; 
elsewhere tet"ary and calcareous, and in the 
Carpathians primary formations are prevalent. 
In the latter, ores of gold, silver, mercury, iron, 
copper, and other metals are found, und several 
mines were opened during the Russian occupation 
of these provinces, At present, except salt mines, 
few others are wrought, and the gold obtained is 
chiefly by washing the river deposits, an occu- 
yation almost solely confined to the gipsies, who 
pay their tribute partly in gold dust, “Petroleum, 
sulphur, nitre, and coal are met with, but not 
much sought after. The salt of Wallachia, which 
is of the purest kind, forms an article of sale 
all the bazaars of the country. Oak, pine, fir, 
beech, maple, elm, ash, walnut, and white mul- 
Derry are the chief forest trees, The climate is 
unsuitable for the fig and olive, bat apples, pea 
plums, cherries, and apricuts come to perlecti 
with liale culture. Asparagus is indig 
cabbages and artichokes grow to a great 
eucumbers and melons are among t 
articles of food, Deer, wild goats, and hares are 
very numerous, Wolves, when pressed by hunger, 
come down from the mountains and commit much 
devastation among the flocks and herds; but at 
ather times, like the bears and other wild animals 
in these provs., they rarely attack man, 

Land and Agriculture The land principally 
belongs to the nobles, or boyars, though itis seldom 
cultivated by them on their own account, No 
regular system scems to be pursued as respects the 
arrangements between the landholders and eulti- 
yators; but, for the most part, the cultivators pay 
to their landlords a tithe of their whole produce of 
corn, and, in addition fo this, they are bound to 
pay the land-tax and other burdens, and to work 
thirty day's in the year for their landlords. Owing 
to their subdivision among the children, on the 
death of a parent, there are now but few large pro- 
perties. ‘The mode of tillage does not differ much 
from that in other parts of Eastern Europe, Oxen 
are usually employed for ficld Jabour. Manure is 
never used; but, after a erop of corn, the land is 
Jeft fallow for a season, and then sown with wheat, 
maize, rye, and bar ich are the principal 
crops, Oats are but little cultivated. Maize aud 
rye are the bread corns in general use, and both 
of them, but especially the former, are largely ex- 
ported.’ Wheat is mostly raised for exportation ; 
barley is principally used in distillation and 
fuod for cattle, but it is sometimes also rather ex- 
tensively shipped. Speaking generally, the wheat 
of Moldavia, though inferior to that of England or 
Poland, is from 10 to 12 per cent. superior to that 
of Wallachia, In the latter prov. the wheat is 
mostly soft, whereas in the former it is mostly 
hard. 

No very accurate estimate can be given of the 
probable produce of the corn erops in the prin! 
palities, But since the trade of the Danube was 
opened by the treaty of Adrianople in 1829, and 
especially of late years, the exports have increased 
very greatly; and such is the fertility of the soil, 
that with security and tranquillity at home, and 
a ready demand from abroad, these provinces 
would most likely become one of the principal 
granaries of Europe, Galacz (which, see) is the 
principal port of Moldavia, and Ibraila or Bra- 
hilow (which see) of Wallachia. A few years ago 
Danubian wheat was generally damp, and had an 
earthy smell, from its being kept in pits dug in 
the grand, but latterly it has been much improved, 
Agead deal of wine is made the hill slopes, 
pnarticulariv in Moldavia, it is mustly of very 
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indifferent quality; but some of the wines are 
pleasant and wholesome, resembling the light 
wines of Provence, and they are largely exported 
to Russia and Transylvania, The strength and 
spirit of the wine are increased by a process 
common among the rich proprietors, and practised 
also in Russia, 

At the first approach of severe cold, the wine 
butts are exposed to the severity of the weather 
in the open air: in a few nights the body of wine 
is encircled with a thick crust of ice; this is per- 
forated by means of a hot iron, and the wine, thus 
deprived of its aqueous parts, is drawn off clear, 
strong, and capable of being preserved for a long 
time. 

The rearing of cattle, rather than agriculture, 
has been, and continues to be, the principal em- 
ployment of the Wallachians. Their flocks and 
herds find abundant and nutritive pastures in 
winter in the plains, and in summer on the Cs 
pathians, ‘I'he number of sheep and guats in Wal- 
lachia has been estimated at 4,000,000, and the 
ammmal produce of wool in. both provs. at 40,000 
yuintals, There is 10 public blishment for the 
washing of wool, but private individuals sometimes 
wash it at home, which commonly increases the 
price about 40 per cent., but the ‘greater part is 
sold in the grease. 

‘Taking their size into account, Moldavia is 
richer in horned cattle than Wallachia, which, on 
the contrary, takes the lead in sheep. In both 
principalities the cattle and sheep are bought up 

y the dealers, who pasture them throughout the 
summer with the view of selling or slanghtering 
them in Angust and September. The number of 
horned cattle fattened in this manner for sale may 
amount to 70,000 or 90,000 bead, The buyers 
commonly advance one-third or a half of the price 
for some months, The high price of cattle pro- 
ceeds from the great conaumption in Austria, into 
which numerous herds ares annually sent, parti- 
cularly from Moldavia, but partly also from Bess- 
arabia and Wallachia, Many of the inhabitants 
on the Austrian frontier are engaged in this trade, 
A part of the cattle, and especially the sheep, 
traverse the Danube for sale in Bulgaria, There 
are several breeds of horses, and the best, which 
are those of Moldavia, are bought up in large 
numbers for the Austrian and Vrussian cavalry, 
‘Tallow is, next to corn, the principal article of 
export, ‘The buffalo thrives in Wallachia, and 
poultry and game of all kinds are in great plenty, 
Honey, wax, and hare-skins are of the best 
quality; of the last about 500,000 are annually 
exported. ‘Timber, yellow berries, butter, cheese, 
hides, staves and masts, linseed, .rapesced, and 
bones are the other chief articles of export. The 
Moidavian oak timber, which is finer than the 
Wallachian, is well calculated for the construction 
of vessels, and many of the Turkish ships are built 
of it, and fitted out with masts and ropes of Mol- 
davian growth and manufacture, ‘The yellow 
Dercies are inferior to those of Smyrna, and only 
in demand when the crop of Asia Minor is deficient. 

Manufactures and Trade,—Coarse woollen cloth, 
hats, carthenware, common linen fabrics, glass, 
jewellery, and saddlery are made, and there are 
‘estimated to be about 5,000 factories of different 
kinds in the two principalities, inc. . distillerics, 
But, for the most part, manufactured gouds are 
imported from other parts of Europe, in return for 
the raw produce of the principalities, Galacz and 
Jbrfila are the grand centres of the trade of the 
pyivs., and the points whence imported goods are 
sent to Jassy and Bucharest. Coffee, sugar, spices, 
oil, rum, lemons, and lemon juice, oranges, and 
wines are the principal imports, Cotten and woollen 
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goods, earthenware, and hardware, are brought 
chiefly from England and Germany, and Russia 
supplies the principalities with large quantitics of 
furs, taking in return spirits, wines, and specie. 

People and Condition, — Notwithstanding the 
various irruptions of the Goths, Gepide, Lom- 
bards, Huns, Tartars, and Turks into these provs., 
theinhabs. at the present day appear to be, with 
comparatively little intermixture, the descend- 
ants of the ancient Dacians, to whom, as repre- 
sented on Trajan’s column at Rome, both in 
features and costume, the modern Wallachs bear 
arémarkable resemblance. They still call them- 
selves Roumuni, or Romans, and their country 
Zara Rowman-Esha, It is a curious fact, that in 
a prov. which was among the last annexed to 
the Roman empire, and in a situation more ex- 
posed than any other to the irruptions of invaders 
from the E., the common dialect now spoken 
contains, together with many Slavonic and Greek 
terms, a very large infusion of purely Latin words; 
so much so that a stranger speaking in Latin is 
generally understood by the natives. In appear- 
ance the common Wallach presents a decided 
difference from either Magyar, Sclave, or German, 
Tn height he is below the medium, and gencrally 
rather slightly built and thin, His features are 
often fine, the nose arched, the eyes dark, the hair 
long, black, and wavy; but the expression is too 
often one of fear and cunning to be agreeable, 
The dull, heavy look of the Slowak is seldom 
seen among thei, but still more rarely the proud 
self-respecting carriage of the Magyar. ‘The long- 
continued misgovernment to which the Wal- 
lachians and Moldavians have been subject has 
corrupted their morals, weakened their energies, 
and given them most of the vices of slaves. All 
the worst consequences of Turkish despotism are 
exhibited in these provinces. Though not without 
hospitality, and some other redeeming qualities, 
the inhabs. are treacherous, revengeful, indolent, 
and often cowardly, The women, indeed, on 
whom most part of the labour devolves, do not 
share in the idleness of the men; but theie in- 
dustry exhibits much want of method and th 
ness, and ‘to be as busy as a Wallach woman, 
and do as little,’ is a proverbial comparison among 
the German settlers in Transylvania, 

The peasants’ dwellings throughout the coun- 
try are all built in the same style and of the same 
size, The walls are of clay, and the roofs thatched 
with straw, neither of which is caleulated to pro- 
tect the inmates from the inclemency of the wea- 
ther. In winter the people retire to caves under 
ground, kept warm by fires made of dried dung 
and branches of tres, and which, at the same 
time, serve for cooking their scanty food. Each 
family, however numerous, slecps in one of these 
subterranean habitations, their beds consisting of 
apiece of coarse woollen cloth, which serves in 
the double capacity of mattress and covering. 
‘These under-ground dwellings have, in fact, been 
the winter residence of the imhabs, of Scythia from 
the remotest antiquity, and have been admirably 
described by Virgil:— 

‘Tpsi in defossis specubns sccura sub alta 

Otia agunt terra, congestaque rebora totasque 
Advolyére focis nlmos, ignique dedérc. “ 
Hic noctem indo ducunt, et pocula lati 
Fermento atque acidis imitantur vitca sorbis.’ 

‘The ordinary food of the peasants consists of 
the flour of Indian corn mixed inte a dough with 
milk. For the first few days after Lent some 
indulge themselves in meat, but the greater part 
cannot afford this, and content themselves with 
eggs fried in butter, In their holidays, which 
are multiplied to an absurd extent, they spend 
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most of their time in the village wine-houses, 
where they amuse themselves with dancing and 
witnessing the vagaries of gipsies.g They are no 
longer adscripti giehe; and if Phatistea with 
their masters, may, on giving due notice, quit 
their habitations and pass over to the estate of 
another, with their families and movables: this, 
however, is more an apparent than a real ad- 
vantage, and the peasants are stil] in a very 
oppressed condition. The gipsies continue in a 
state of partial slavery. Sonte are employed as 
domestic servants; the rest are suffered to stroll 
about the country, breeding cattle or horses, ma- 
nufacturing wooden and iron utensils, or employ- 
ing themselves as showmen and musicians. For 
this liberty they bind themselves not to quit the 
country, and pay an annual tribute of 80 piastres 
per man to the government, 

‘The nobility and clergy are in general ex- 
empted from taxes for the service of the state, 
and from the demands of private creditors. They 
are in consequence overbearing, extravagant, and 
dissolute, heir education has hitherto been 
little superior to that of the common people; 
and though ostentatious in their dress and equip- 
age, their manners present little refinement. In 
Moldavia, which is the most civilised of these provs., 
the great landed proprietors bestow considerable 
attention upon the management of their estates ; 
but in Wallachia these are mostly left to the care 
of agents, The boyars, who hold no place under 
government, spend their leisure in absolute idle~ 
ness, or in visiting each other, to kill time. ‘They 
have,’ says a traveller, ‘adopted indiscriminately 
the vices, without inheriting the vivacity, of the 
Greeks.’ This statement applies, however, rather 
to their past than to their present state, Of late 
years some improvements have been introduced ; 
and though socicty is still very backward, it is, 
at all events, superior to what it was under the 
‘Turkish regime, 

Government, — For a lengthened period these 
provs. were governed by vaivudes, or princes 
appointed by the sultan from among the Grecks 
of Constanunople; and, during the continuance 
of this system, the country a prey to every 
species of abuse. Since 1829, however, they 
have been nominally only under the sovereignty. 
of Turkey, being really ‘under the protection of 
Russia, The union of the two principalities of 
Wallachia and Moldavia was granted by a tirman 
of the sultan, dated Nov, 12, 1861, but’ provision- 
ally only for the lifetime of the former ruler of 
both countries, Colonel John Couza, elected bos- 
podar of the principalities in 1859, which oflice he 
held till 1866, when he was succeeded by Prince 
Charles of Hohenzollern, The union of Wal- 
lachia and Moldavia, under the name of ‘Rou- * 
mania,’ was solemnly proclaimed at Bucharest 
and Jassy, on December 23, 1861. 

‘The present constitution, drawn up by Colonel 
Couza, was submitted to the vote of the peo- 
ple, May 10-14, 1864, and accepted by 682,681 
votes against 66,918, This constitution vests the 
legislative power collectively in the prince, a 
senate, and a chamber of deputies. ‘The senate 
consists of 64 members, one-half of whom are 
nominated by the prince from among persons 
who have held the highest functions in the coun- 
try, or whp possess an annual income of 800 
ducats, or 360/. The other 32 are elected from 
the members of the genera] district councils, and 
nominated by the prince from a list laid before 
him of three members for each of the 32 districts, 
‘The 64 members of the senate are renew@l every 
three years in the proportion of one-half, 
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chamber of deputies cunsists of 160 members, of 
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whom 85 for Wallachia and 75 for Moldavia. 
The members are chosen by indirect election, the 
first voters mominating electors, and these, in 
their turn, the"deputies. Voters are all Rowmans, 
aged 25 years, who can read and write, and prove 
the payment of annual taxes to the amount of. 
4 ducats, or 12, 16s. each, Fligible as deputies 
are all Roumans aged 30, and possessing a yearly 
jncome of 200 ducats, or 902. The prince has an 
absolute veto over all laws passed by the chamber 
of deputies and the senate. ‘The executive is in 
the hands of the reigning prince, assisted by a 
council of five ministers. 

Wallachia is divided into 18, and Moldavia 
into 18 districts, each of which has a prefect or 
governor, a receiver-general of taxes, a civil tri- 
bunal, consisting of a president and two other 
judges; and Moldayia has a director of police 
vad a town council in each municipality. Judges 
are removable at the pleasure of the seperior au- 
thorities, ‘The legal codes are founded upon the 
civil law and the customs of the principalities; 
Dut though the system of jurisprudence has been 
much amended, many reforms remain to be ef- 
fected, especially in’ the administration of the 
Jaws, which is said to be most corrupt. Nearly 
all the population belong to the Greek church, and 
every village has a small church or chapel, with 
one or more priests, who act as curates. The 
ecelesiastics of this order are chosen from among 
the people, from whom they are ttle distin- 
guished in appearance, and whose avocations they 
follow when not engaged in their clerical func- 
tions, The gencrality of them can neither read 
nor write, and merely recite the formule of their 
service from memory: they have, however, an 








unbounded inluence over the ignorant pop. of | 


these countries, There. are m: large and rich 
monasteries, and 4 or 3 seminaries for the edu- 
cation of the superior clergy. 
‘Public instruction, though still backward, ap- 
pears to have advanced since 1832. Colleges and 
ancastrian schools have been established in the 
principal towns, and the latter have by this time 
probably spread: into the rural districts. The 
higher classes in these provs. have set about im- 
proving their national dialect with remarkable 
Vigour; and it appears probable that their lan- 
guage will ultimately be rendered much nearer 
akin to the ancient Roman than even the Italian, 
‘A printing-press at Hucharest is in active employ 
ment, and translations of foreign as well as ori- 
ginal’ works are continually being produced by 
Rative authors, This is a consequence, and by 
no means the only salutary one, that is likely to 
follow the enfranchisement of the principalities, 
‘The military force is organised on the plan of 
the Russian army, and the staff’ officers are pri 
cipally Russians, ‘The militia is formed by the 
peasantry, in the proportion of 2 men for every 
100 families; but along the banks of the Danube 
all the inhabitants capable of bearing arms are 
organised into a military force, employed partly 
on the quarantine ser and partly and prin- 
cipally as a national or civic guard." The troops 
and militia of all descriptions amount in Wal- 
lachia to about 45,000, and in Moldavia to about 
16,000 men, ‘There is no artillery, nor are there 
any fortresses of much importance in cither prov, 
The public revenues are derived frem the capi- 
tation tax of 30 piastres (the piastre is about 5d, 
sterling) per head on the rural pop.; from 30 to 
120 do. a year on the manufacturing classes, and 
60 to 240 do, on merchants ; from customs duties 5 
goverment. lands and rights of pasturage, fecs, 
fines, and salt monopoly; and, in Moldavia, from a 
jae om the ineomosof theclersy. The revenue for 
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1864, according tothe ministerial budget estimates, 
amounted to 2,400,002, and the expenditure to 
3,400,6782, leaving a deficit of 1,000,6787, Wal- 
Jachia has to pay an annual tribute of 25,0001, 
and Moldavia of 15,0002, to.the Turkish govern- 


ment. 

History.—Since the conquest of this country. by 
Trajan, it has never ceased to be under foreign. 
doininion. It was alternately in the power of the 


barbarians and the Greck emperors till the 18th 
century, when it appears to have been occupied 
by the Hungarians. Early in the 15th century it 
was conquered by the Turks, to whose empire it 
has since becn generally tributary, but the war of 
1828 between Turkey and Russia entirely de- 
stroyed the influence of the former, and rendered 
the latter paramount. 
WALLINGFORD, a parl, and mun, 
ket town, and par. of England, co, Berks., hund, 
Moreton, on the Thames, J24 m. NW. Reading, 
and 474m. W. London by Great Western railway. 
Pop. of narl. bor. 7,724 in 1861. The old parl, 
and mun. bor, were co-extensive with four small 
pars., having an area of 370 acres; but the modern 
parl, bor, includes several additional pars. partly 
in Berks, and partly in Oxfordshire, having an ag- 
gregate area of about 18,000 acres. The town, 
three miles from the main road, between London 
and Oxford, is pretty well built, paved, and lighted 
with gas, and, for its size, contains a considerable 
number of neat private dwellings and a few of a 
superior charaoter. ‘I'he river is here crossed by a 
handsome stone bridge, 300 yds. in length, with 
nineteen arches and four drawbridges, built in 
1809, upon. the site of a former structure of the 
same description, St, Mary's church has a fine 
tower, crowned with pinnacles, which appears to 
have been erected in 165%: the living, a rectory, 
worth 1482 a year, is in the gift of the crown. St. 
Peter's ehureh, a handsome edifice, rebuilt at the 
heginning of the century, is surmounted by a spire, 
There are places of worship for Friends, ndepen- 
dents, Wesleyans, and Baptists. The market house 
and town-hall are respectable buildings, Among 
numerous charitable institutions are the free gram~ 
mar-schoal, founded in 1659, and several alms- 
ses, Wallingford is a bor. by prescription, its 
existing charter being a copy of one dating 
from the reign of Henry I. “It has returned two 
mems. to the H. of C, since the 28rd of Edw. 15 
the right of voting, previously to the Reform Act, 
having been vested in individuals paying church 
and poor rates, Registered electors 835 in 1865, 
Under the Mun, Reform Act, it is governed by a 
mayor, four aldermen, and twelve couneillors, and 
other officers. It has a commission of the peace, 
court of record, court Ieet, and a gaol, 
WALSALL, a pari, and munic, bor. and par, of 
England, co, Stafford, hund. Offlow, on a small 
tributary of the Tame, in the centre of ane of the 
principat coal and iron districts, 7 m. NW. of 
Birmingham, and 123 m, NW. London by London 
and North Western railway. Pop. of par. 89,690, 
and of parl. bor. 87,760 in 1861. Area of par. 7,020. 
s, all of which is included in the parl, bor., 
pt an outlying portion called Walsall Woot, 
situated on the des cand summit of a low 
hill, and is pretty well built, having the appearance 
of a compact and flourishing town, The main 
streets are broad, well paved, lighted with gas. and 
well supplied with water; though there is but 
little that is prepossessing in their general appear- 
ance. In the environs, however, there are many 
handsome villas, with some picturesque scencry, 
Bloxwich, about 2m. N, from the town, but in- 
cluded in the parl, bor, is a popilons village, the 
inhabs. of which, like those of Walsall, are mostly 


bor., mar- 
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eccupied in the hardware manufactures. The 
parish church occupies a commanding situation 
on the top of the hill: it is an ancient, spacious, 
cruciform structure, with a tower surmounted by 
a lofty spire; and was thoroughly repaired in 
1821." The living, a vicarage worth 368/, a year, 
is in the gift of the Earl of Bradford, lord of the 
manor, St, Paul’s church, a handsome Grecian 
edifice, completed in 1826, is a perpetual curacy 
worth 502 a year. There are several other 
churches, and places of worship for Independents, 
Wesleyans, and Unitarians, with two Catholic 
chapels, one of which is a handsome ¢treek build- 
ing. The town has also assembly rooms and a 
free library, erected 1859, in the Italian style. 
The grammar school, founded and endowed by 
Queen Mary, in 1537, and rebuilt in 1850, is open 
to all the boys of the parish, has an actual income 
of 7801; and subsidiary schools, dependent on 
the principal, have been established in different 
parts of the par. It has also an English school in 
which 120 boys are instructed; a blue-coat cha- 
rity; a National and several Sunday-schodls; and 
numerous charitable benefactions for the relief 
of the poor. In the time of Ilenry VI, an endow- 
ment was left for the annual distribution of 1d. to 
every person in the par,; but, in 1825, this endow- 
ment was judiciously appropriated to the erection 
and maintenance of 11 almshouses. Walsall is 
said to have been a bor. by prescription : its ear- 
liest existing charter was granted by Henry VI. 
Under the Municipal Reform Act it is divided into 
three wards, and is governed by a mayor, 5 other 
-aldermen, and 18 councillors, The Reform Act 
conferred on it, for the first time, the privilege of 
sending oné member to the IL. of C. Neg. elec. 
1,219 in L : 

It has a commission of the peace, a weekly court 
of petty sessions, and a county court. Its com- 
mand of coal and iron has made Walsall a con- 
siderable seat of the hardware business: the 
manufacture of saddlers’ ironmongery, that is, the 
making and plating of bridles, spurs, and stirrups, 
the mountings for coach and carriage harness, 
being the staple employment of the town. It has 
also some brass aud iron foundries, and a con- 
siderable trade in malt. Market days, Tuesdays. 
Fairs, 24th Feb., Whit-Tuesday, and the Tuesday 
before Michaelmas, 

WALSHAM (NORTID, a market town and par, 
of England, co. Norfolk, bund. Tunstead, on a level, 
about 6m, from the sea, and 13m, NN. 
wich, Areca of par. 4,010) acres, Pop, of do, 2,896 
in 186}, The town consists of three streets which 
meet so a3 to form an irregular triangle. ‘The par. 
church is a large vencrable old editice. Its tower 
fell down iu 1724; but it has a fine south porch of 
flint and stone, and a font with a very rich wooden 
cover of tabernacle work. The vicarage is an- 
nexed to the rectory of Antingham, the livings 











being, together, worth 336/ a year: patron, the} 


crown. Here are several dissenting chapels, a free 
grammar-school, with an income of nearly 2501. a 
Year, at which Lord Nelson was partly educated; 
a Sunday-school, with a small endowment, and 
several minor charities, The market-cross, origi- 
nally erected in the reign of Edward ILI, was re- 
built in 1600, Two annual courts-baron are held 
here, and petty sessions for the hund. by the co. 
magistrates. Market day, Tuesday, Fairs three 
times a year, chiefly for cattle and the hiring of 
servants. In 1600, this town was visited by, a most 
destructive fire, which consumed 118 houses, be- 
sides barns and stables. On Walsham ITeath, near 
the Lown, is a stone cross, erected to commemorate 
a victory of Henzy Spencer, bishop of Norwich, 
over a band ef rebels in 1332. 
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WALTHAM ABBEY, or HOLY CROSS, a 
market town and par. of England, on the W. bor- 
der of the co, of Essex, hund. Walgham, on the 
Lea, 11 m: NNE, London, on thefereat Eastern 
railway. Area of par. 11,870 acrés. Pop. of do. 
5,044 in 1861. The town, originally founded in 
the time of Canute, consists chiefly of one spacious 
and irregular street. ‘The church was formerly 
the nave of the church of an opulent and famous 
monastery, founded here by Iarold IL, of which 
there are now but few remains, This venerable 
relic, though much disfigured and mutilated, con- 
tains some most interesting specimens of the or 
namented columns, semicircular arches, and other 
characteristics of the Norman style of architec- 
ture, It is about 90 ft. in length, by about 48 ft. 
in breadth, At the W. end is a heavy square 
‘embattied tower, 86 ft, in height; but this is co 
paratively modern, and dears the date of 1538. 
‘The inside of the church bears witness to the 
iconoclastic zeal of the Reformers, and to the bad 
taste and miserable parsimony of those by whom 
they have been followed; the ornamental parts 
having been defaced and whitewashed, and the 
brasses torn fromm the gravestones, Harold, and 
his two brothers slain with him at the battle of 
{lastings, were interred in this church, The living, 
acuracy worth 2372, a year, isin the gift of the Earl 
of Norwich. The Baptists and Wesleyans have also 
places of worship, ‘The educational and charitable 
tutions comprise a free school for 20 boys 
and 20 girls, with an endowment producing about 
150. a year; another endowed school, for the edu- 
cation of tive boys, and several bequests for the 
support of Sunday-schools, almshouses, and the 
general relief of the poor, 

The revenues of the monastery amounted, at its 
dissolution in 1539, to 9004, according to Dugdale, 
and to 1,0802 according to Speed, At present, the 
town derives its entire importance from the gun- 
powder mills established here on account, of go- 
verument, These, which were originally acquired 
from private parties in 1787, consist of 4 mills; 
the establishinent is, in all respects, in the most. 
efficient state, and the powder produced of the 
very best quality. During peace the consumption 
of powder by government amounts to about 10,000 
barrels a year, of which about 8,000 are supplied 
by the works now under consideration, At En- 
field Lock, about 2 m, below Waltham, a manu- 
factory of small arms is also carried on upon 
account of government, 

In the hamlet of West Waltham, or Waltham 
Cross, about 1 m. W. from Waltham Abbey, in 
Hertfordshire, is one of the stone crosses erected 
by Edward L, at the different places where the 
corpse of his beloved wife, Queen Eleanor, reste 
on its way from Hareby, near Grantham, where 
she died, to Westminster Abbey. Only 3 of these 



















fine structure; but the ornaments are now much 
defaced, 

WALTHAMSTOW, a village and par. of Eng- 
land, co. Essex, hund, Becontree, on the Lea, a 
tributary of the Thames, 5 m. NE, London, on the 
Great Eastern railway. Area of par. 3,690 acres. 
Pop. of do, 7,137 in 1861. The village, on the 
borders of Epping Forest, is formed by the union 
of several hamlets; the houses, among which are 
many villas and country scats, being generally de- 
tached, and interspersed with trees and gardens, 
‘The parish church, built on an eminence, is a 
spacious structure in a mixed style of architecture, 
with a tower at its W. end; it was repaired and 





ments, The Unitarians, Independents, and other 
| dissenters have chapels, The free sehvol, founded in 


crosses now remain. Ithad originally been a very , 


enlarged in 1817, and has several anciey: monu- - 
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1542, has an endowment yielding 851. a year. Ithas 
also national and infant schools, with numerous 
well endowe&almshouses, and benefactions to a 
considerable aihount, for the relief of the poor. 
Some copper mills and other works are established 
in this par., on the banks of the Lea, The par. 
has an exclusive local jurisdiction, and is governed 
by a council of 17 members, presided over by the 
vicar and churchwardens. Courts leet and baron 
are held here when required. 

WANDSWORTH, a large village and par. of 
England, co, Surrey, hund. Brixton; on the 
Wandle, near its confluence with the Thames, 5 
m, SW, London, on the London and South Western 
railway. Area of par, 1,820 acres. Pop. of do., 
13,346 in 1861. Wandsworth consists principally 
of one broad thoroughfare, between two eminences 
called the EF, and W. hills. The old church, which 
‘was mostly rebuilt in 1780, is a plain brick edifice 
with a heavy square tower at its W. extremity ; 
the living is a vicarage worth 8402. a year. ‘The 
new church of St, Anne, erected by act of parlia~ 
‘ment in 1824, is an clegant edifice of Grecian ar- 
chitecturé, with a handsome portico and a steeple 
of two circular arches, Here also are meeting- 
houses for Mriends, Baptists, Independents, and 
Wesleyans, The first Presbyterian congregation 
in England was established here in 1572, The 
free endowed school, founded in 1710, has been 
incorporated with the national school, and affords 
instruction to above 200 boys and 100 girls, to 
some of whom clothing is supplied, It has also a 
Lancastrian school, in which more than 200 chil- 
dren are educated. A school of industry, attended 
by 40 girls, and various other charities, among 
which those of Alderman Smith, a native of the 
village, who died in 1627, are the most valuable, 
The manufactures of Wandsworth are consider- 
able; that of hats was introduced by the French 
refugees towards the end of the 17th century; anc 
there are works for making coach and livery lace, 
dyeing (especially in scarlet), with corn, oil, iron, 
and white lead mills, vinegar works, and dis- 
tillerics, Petty sessions for the hund. are held 
weekly, and there isa county court. Fairs on the 
first 3 days of Whitsun week, for horses, cattle, 
pigs, and toys, 

WANTAGE, a market town and par. of Eng- 
Jand, co. Berks, hund. Wantage, on a small trib, 
of the Thames, at the E. extremity of the Vale of 
the White Horse, 224 m, WNW, Reading, and 604 
m, W. London, by Great Western railway. Pop. 
of town 3,064, and of par. 3,925 in 1X61. Area of 
par. which includes the hamlets of Charlton and 
Grove, 7,530 acres, The town is irregularly built 
at the intersection of the high roads from Hunger- 
ford to Oxford, and from Farringdon to Walling- 
ford, which form its principal streets, The church, 
a handsome cruciform structure, has a square em- 
battled tower rising from its centre, and some fine 
monuments, The living, a vicarage, worth 5032, a 
year, is in the gift of the dean and canons of 
Windsor, Jt has also places of worship for In- 
dependents and Wesleyans; a free grammar- 
school, with an income of about 200/ a year; 
some almshouses, founded in 1640, with an en- 
dowment ot 100/, a year, and Sunday-schoo 
The town Jands produce an income of about 4502. 
a year, which is spent on the relief of the poor, 
the repair of highways, and the stpport of a 
school. Sacking, twine, and tarpaulins are manu- 
factuired on a small scale, ‘The market is cele- 
brated for its fine corn, a great deal of the best. 
seed-wheat being brought thither by the Vale 
farmer® Its trade is facilitated by a branch of 
the Wilts and Berks canal, which comes up to the 
town, Wantage was made a bor, after the Con- 
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quest; but it no longer retains that. distinction. 
A manorial court is, however, held in it once a 
year, and petty sessions for hund. every Saturday. 

WARDEIN (GROSS or GREAT; Hungar. 
Nagy-Varad), a fortified town of Hungary, co. 
Bihar, of which it is the cap.; ou the Kéris 
towards the borders of Transylvania, 39 m. SV 
Debreczin, on a branch linc of the railway from 
Pesth to Debreezin. Pop. 23,380 in 1858, The 
town is the residence of a R. Cath, and a united 
Greek bishop, and the seat of the co. assembly, 
council, and commissariat department, It has a 
royal academy, many other superior schools, an 
abbey, and various religious establishments, with 
manufactures of silk stuffs and earthenware, The 
town has wide, well-built streets of one-storicd 
houses, and extensive market-places, quite to the 
taste of the Magyar, who loves not the narrow 
janes and high houses of his German neighbours, 
But the glory of Gross Wardein is in its gilded 
steeples, its episcopal palace, its convents, and 
its churghes; and, although of tho latter, the 70 
which it formerly boasted are now reduced to 22, 
they are quite sufficient for the inhabs, 

WARE, a market town and par, of England, 
co, Herts, hund. Braughin, on the great N. road, 
and on the Lea, 183 m, N. London, by road, and 2-4 
m, by Great Eastern railway. Area of par. 4,430) 
acres, Pop, 5,397 in 1861, The town consists 
chiefly of one thoroughfare, nearly a mile in 
length, and lined in general with substantial and 
well-built houses, The church is a large cruciform 
structure, mostly in the decorated and perpen- 
dicular styJes; it has an embattled tower at the 
W. end, and within are several fine monuments, 
and a handsome front. The living, a vicarage, 
annexed to that of Thundridge, is in the patronage 
of Trinity Coll. Cambridge. Here are also chapels 
for Independents, Wesleyans, and Friends, The 
market-house, supported on arches, comprises a 
good assembly-room, The educational and chari- 
table institutions include a free grammar-school, 
of very old foundation, attended by about 30 
pupils; another free school, with a small endow- 
ment, established in 1884: a national, and two 
other schools, chietly supported by subscription ; 
numerous almshouses, a lying-in-charity, and 
funds for distribution among the poor, yielding an 
income of 3302. a year. Ware has a considerable 
trade in corn, and malting is extensively carricd 
on. It is governed by 8 constables and'4 head- 
boroughs; petty sesstons, for the division, are 
held ‘weekly, and a court-baron once a year. 
Market-day, Tuesday. airs twice a year fur 
horses and cattle, 

Chadwell spring, near the town, assisted by a 
cut from the Lea, gives rise to the New ki , 
an artificial stream brought from Hertfordshire, 
for the supply of water to the metropolis. Though 
the source of the New River, in a direct line, i 
hot more than 20 m. from London, its course, in- 
cluding its windings, is nearly 40 m, This im- 
portant work was completed in 1618, principally 
by the exertions of the famous Sir Hugh Middie- 
ton, Thongh very unproductive at first, it has 
sinee been a source of vast wealth to its pro- 
prietors, as well as of advantage to the city, 

WARKEHAM, a parl, and munic, bor, market 
town, tiver-port, and par. of England, co. Dorset, 
hund. Wiufrith, in Blandford div., on a peninsula 
between the rivers Frome and Piddle, about 1m, 
above their confluence with Wareham harbour, 
the most westerly arm of Poole harbour, 30 m, 
SSW. Salisbury, and 125 m, SW. London, by 
London and South Western railway. Pop. of 
bor, 6,694 in 1861, The medern bor. includes the 











| whole of the 3 pars. portions ouly of which were 
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comprised in the ancient hor., together with those 
of Corfe Castle and Bere-Regis, and paris of two 
otHer adjacent parishes. The site of the town 
shelves gradually towards the S., and it is mostly 
surrounded by flat marshy land, Having been 
nearly destroyed by fire on the 25th July, 1762, 
it has been built on @ regular plan, and consists 
chicfiy of 2 wide streets, intersecting each other 
at right angles, ‘The houses, built of brick, and 
tiled or slated, are generally in good condition. 
It is surrounded by a remarkable ancicnt mound, 
the space between which and the town is now 
Jaid out in market gardens, Each of its rivers is 
here crossed by a bridge, that over the Krome 
being a handsome structure, erected iu 1779. Of 
8 churches, which formerly existed here, only J, 
St. Mary's, is now used for public worship, though 
2 more, Trinity and St. Martin’s, are made use of 
for other purposes; the former being converted 
into a national school, and the latter being used 
for reading the funeral service, St. Mary’s, a 
spacious and ancient edifice, originally attached 
to a priory, is built in a mixed style, though 
principally ‘of the decorated character. It las 
a handsome tower, and contains some ancient 
monuments, AU the livings of Wareham are 
now united in one rectory. Two more ancient 
churches, that had fallen to decay, were taken 
down within the last. century, and on the site of 
one of these the present town hall has been erected. 
‘The Independents, Wesleyans, and Unitarians 
lave places of worship. The cducational and 
charitable institutions comprise a national schoul, 
held in the old church of the Holy Trinity; a 
small endowment for the education of 30 poor 
children; aimsbouses for 6 men and 4 women, 
and.sume minot charities. 

The trade of Wareham consists chiefly in the 
export of the fine clay found in its neighbourhood 
to the Staffordshire and other potteries, and in 
the shipping of vegetables from the market yar- 
dens round the town for Poole and Portsmouth, 
A good many of the inbabs. are also employed 
in knitting stockings, and in Uhe manufacture of 
shirt buttons. ‘Ihe port, which was formerly eon- 
siderable, is vow nearly choked up, being ouly 
accessible to vessels of from to 30 tons; but 
vessels of 60 tons ascend to within about 1m. of 
the tawn, and those of 200 tons may anchor at 
Russcll’s quay, about 3m. from the town, ‘The 
rough returned 2 mems. to the H, of C, from 
the 13th of Edward J. down to the Reform Act, 
the right of voting being exercised, since 17-47, 
by the inhabs, paying soot-and-lot; but, under 
the act now referred to, it returns only 1 mem. 
along with Corfe Castle, and Bere-Kegis. Keg. 
clectors, 351 in 1865, ‘The bor. has a commis ion 
of the peace, a court leet, held annually ; and a 
court of record, opened monthly, but now of little 
utility. Market day, Sat. Fairs 9 times a year, 
mostly for cattle, clieese, and hogs. 

WARMINSTER, a market. to and par. of 
England, co. Wilts, hund. Warminster, on the 
Willey, at the W. extremity of Salisbury Pain. 
20 m. NW, Salisbury, 15m, SE. Bath, and 114m, 
W. Lomlon by Great Western railway. Pop. of 
town, 3,675, and of par. 5,95 in 1861, Area of 
par. 5,450 acres. The town consists chiefly of 
bne spacious, clean, and well paved thoroughfare, 
nearly 1 m, in length, the houses being mostly 
of freestone, The chureh of St. Denis is. a spacious 
structure, in the perpendicular style, with a square 
central tower; the living, a vicarage worth 324/.a 
year, is in the gift of the bishop of Salisbury. 
The new church, erected in 1830, partly by sub- 
seription, and partly by a grant from the parlia- 
mentary commissioners, is a perpetual curacy, 
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worth 1002 a year, in the gift of the vicar of War 

minster, Besides a chapel of ease, there are 
several dissenting places of worship; a free en- 
dowed grammar-school, affording@fnatruction to 
20 boys, with national and Lang@Mstrian schools, 
supported by subscription, Warminster had for- 
merly the most extensive trade in malt of any 
town in the W. of England: and this branch of 
industry, though it has declined, is still largely 
carried on. ‘The manufacture of broad cloths and 
kerseymeres has been, in a great measure, super- 
seded by that of silk, in which many women and 
children are employed, The trade in corn is 
considerable, the market being one of the most 
extensive in this part of the country, The town 
is under the jurisdiction of a high constable, deputy 
constables, and tything men, chosen at the annual 
manorial court, ‘The quarter sessions for the co. 
are held here in July; petty sessions monthly, 
by the co, magistrates: and a court of requests 
for the recovery of debts under 52, is held alter- 
natcly in this town and Westbury. Warminster 
is supposed to have been a Roman station, from. 
the discovery of coins, weapons, a tessellated 
pavement, and other antiquitics in the vicinity, 
Market, day, Saturday ; fairs, 3 times a year, for 
cattle, sheep, hogs, and cheese. 

‘The manor and lordship of Warminster is the 
property of the Marquis of Bath; and about 44m, 
W. from the town, on the confines of Somerset- 
shire, is Longleat House, the magnificent seat of 
that nobleman, The park in which it is situated 
is of great extent, and is finely laid out. . 

WARRINGTON, a parl. bor, market town, 
and par, of England; co, Lanvaster, hund, W, 
Derby ; in a low situation on the Mersey, 17 m, 
E, by 8. Liverpool, and 182 m. NW, London by 
London and North Western railway. Pop. of 
munic, bor. 26,431, and of parl bor, 26,047 in 
1861, The pari. bor, comprises the townships of 
Warrington and Lachford, with portions of that 
of Thelwall. The town principally consists of 
four main streets, one ot two of which are spacious, 
and contain some handsome buildings; but the 
other strects are for the most part narrow. ‘The 
most important public buildings are the sessions 
house erected in 1820; the market-hall, over 
which are the assembly rooms; three cloth halla, 
the public museum and library, erected in 1857, 
a public hall, opened in 1862, and a theatre, ‘The 
par, church, which is of Saxon origin and existed. 
‘at the time of the Conquest, is a large massive 
eruciform streeture. The tower, which rises from 
the intersections of the transept, was rebuilt in 
1696; the interior of the church, which is lofty 
and handsome, contains two chapels, and some 
fine ancient monuments.‘ Beneath the chancel 
has lately been discovered an ancient crypt, now 
converted into a vestry. At the entrance of the 
churchyard are two handsome gates. ‘The living, 
a rectory, has under it the perpetual euracies of 
St. Paul and the Iloly Trinity, There are 2 R, 
Catholic chapels, fouided severally in 1423 and 
1536, and 12 other places of worship for different 
sects, The free grammar-schov}, founded by 
T, Boteler in 1526, has an annual income of 
between 7004 and 8002 he blue-coat school, 
established in 1677, has since received legacies 
and benefactions amounting to upwards of 2,004, 
and has an anaual income of 4502; 30 boys and 
20 girls? chiklren of settled inhabitants of the 
town, are lodged, maintained, and clothed in the 
building, and 170 boys and 40 girls admitted a9 
day scholars. A general subscription library was 
established in 1758. A society was formed here 
carly in the last century, for the purpose of afford- 
ing assistance to widows and orphans of cler; 
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men in the archdeaconry of Chester; and the 
relief dispensed by it amounts at present to about. 
1,0002, a year. A handsome building, in the 
Elizabethan ae of architecture, has been erected 
for the educatayn of the orphan daughters of 
clergymen, A dispensary and branch of the 
Royal Humane Society are among the other nu- 
merous charities, and there is a small but commv- 
dious infirmary, te which two wards for cases of 
fever are attached. 

‘The appearance of Warrington is less bustling 
and animated than formerly. Until the opening 
of the railway it was the great thoronghfire be- 
tween Manchester and Liverpool; 70 public 
carriages daily passing thtough it between these 
great emporiums, But its traffic with the above 
towns is, notwithstanding, very considerable; for, 
though not strictly speaking ‘a port, it possesses 
by means of the Mersey and Irwell Navigation, 
many of the advantages of a port. At spring- 
tides the Mersey rises from 10 to 12 ft. at W. 
rington Bridge, and vessels of from 70 to 100 
tons burden navigate the river wp to this point. 
It is also a station in the great NW. railway 
from London to Glasgow, and is consequently 
connected with all parts of the kingdom, 

Warrington is distinguished by the number and 
variety of its manufactures. The making of sail- 
cloth and sacking was formerly carried on here 
upon a very large scale, but it is dwindled to in- 
significance, At present, among the many that 
are carried on, cotton spmning and power loom 
weaving occupy a prominent place, The refining 
of sugar, though not entirely relinquished, is not 
a leading branch of industry; but the soap manu- 
facture continues to be of great importance. ‘The 
manufacture of flint and plate glass is carried on 
upon a large scale, and as long ranked among 
the prinetpal busi es of the town, Warrington 
is also the principal seat of the manufacture of 
‘Lancashire tools,’ under which designation are 
eumprised tiles of the very best quality, chisels, 
vrayers’ tools, watch and clock makers’ tools, and 
in some of its factories may be secu collections of 
the articles in question of unrivalled excellence, 
Pin-making is also carried on; and Warrington 
has long been celebrated for its malt and ale. ‘The 
soil it the neighbourhood being especially suitable 
for horticultural purposes, gardening is well under- 
stood and successfully practised. ‘The govern- 
ment of the town is vested in police commissioners 
and constables chosen annually in October at the 
court Ieet of the lord of the manor. The Reform 

_ Act conferred on Warrington, for the first time, 
the privilege of sending 1 mem. to the H. of C. 
Keg. electors, 783 in 1865. Market days, Wed. 
and Sat. Fairs, 18th July and 30th Nov., each 
Jasting 10 days, for horses, cattle; and cloth, and 
every other Wed. for cattle. 

WARSAW (Pol. Warszawa, Fr. Varsovie), the 
cap. city of Poland, palat. Masovia, on the Vistula, 
650 m. SE. Petersburg, on the railway from St. 
Petersburg to Vienna, Pop. 230,225 in 1864. The 
city which, with its gardens and suburbs, covers 
& great extent of ground, is on the left or W. bank 
of the river, which is here about as broad as the 
‘Thames at Westminster Bridge, being connected 
with the subuth of Praga, on the right, by a fine 
iron bridge, resting on granite piers.’ Warsaw, 
being situated partly in a plain and partly on an 
ascent gradually rising to the river’s baftk, has a 
magnificent appearance from the Petersburg read. 
But the impression of grandeur is not supported 
on entering the town, ‘It has, indeed, many tine 
palaces, ic buildings, and noble’ mansions, 
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buildings of wood. But its streets, though spa~ 
cious, are badly paved, badly lighted, and dirty; 
the greater part of the houses in the city, and still 
more in the suburbs, are mean and ill constructed, 
above one-fourth part of their number being of 
wood; and the whole town exhibits a painful 
contrast of wealth and poverty, civilisation aud 
barbarism, luxury and misery. ‘The suburb of 
Praga, on the E, bank of the river, once extensive, 
is now all but deserted. There are still, however, 
several other suburbs of large extent; and those 
adjacent to the city proper are included within its 
rampart and ditch. 

‘The principal public building is the Zamek, a 
huge edifice, formerly the palace of the kings of 
Poland, and that in which the emperor still re- 
sides when he visits Warsaw. The hall of the 
Polish dict, a splendid gilt ball room, and the 
national archives of Poland, are in this building ; 
but the fine paintings of Canaletti, with the 
library and other treasures, have been removed 
ce 1831 to the Russian capital, There are 
several other royal palaces, ‘That called the 

lace of Casimir, which was appropriated to the 
university, has in its square a statue of Copernicus. 
The Palais de Saxe is a large building in one of 
the finest squares, 

At the back of this palace are the principal 
public gardens in the interior of Warsaw, which 
resemble in some respects the park at Brussels, 
though considerably Tanger. Another handsome 
public garden, much frequented at the fashionable 
hour of 12, belongs to what is called the govern- 
mentpalace. This latter is one of the most chaste 
and really beautiful architectural elevations in the 
Polish capital, It is strictly in the Italian style, 
and contains the national theatre, custom-house, 
high tribunals, and oftices of the minister of the 
interior, The palace of the minister of finance, 
which is quite modern, forms, with the new ex- 
change, a very imposing object at the end of the 
street leading to the Breslau gate, The Marieville 
bazaar is a large square, the four sides of which 
consist of covered arcades, with dwellings for the 
merchants above, and shops for the merchandixe 
under them; the latter amount to about 800, 
besides several warchouses, A great number of 
churches are to be found in the city; some of 
which are of really colossal dimensions, as the ca- 
thedral of St. John and the church of the Holy 
Cross, In the former are an altarpicce of great 
merit by Palma Nova, and a large standard 
wrested from the Turks by Sobieski at the sicye 
of Vienna. The Lutherans have also a magnificent 
church, erected at an expense of 25,0002, and su- 
perior in beauty and boldness of design to all the 
Catholic churches in the place, having a dome and 
tower of prodigious elevation, | Which way soever 
a traveller tums, he cannot fail to pass some one 
of the monuments which stand in the squares to 
commemorate the reign of a sovereign, or the 
achievements of a DPolish warrior. The colossal 
statue of Sigismund IIL, cast in bronze, gilt, and 
placed on a lofty pillar of marble of the country, 
produces a very good effect; and the equestrian 
gtoup in bronze of Poniatowski, by Thorwaldsen, 
is another monument worthy of admiration. 

Independently of the public gardens, Warsaw 
may be said to have in its vicinity some of the 
finest drives and promenades in Europe for width 
and extent. The numerous avenues of the 
Ujasdow, planted with lofty lime dnd chesnut 
trees, are the rendezvous of nearly the entire pop. , 
of Warsaw on Sundays and other holidays, and 
are admirably calculated for horse and sledge 
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country residence of Stanislaus Augustus, The 
palace is built in the Italian style: Bacciarelli’s 
paintings decorate one of the principal rooms ; and 
it has a ball-room, ornamented with colossal 
statues in white marble; a chapel, with some cu- 

In the park is a stone 
bridge, on which is erected the equestrian statue 
The view of the Vistula from 
the park is very fine; and a large island lying in 
the middle stream is much frequented in summer 


rious works in mosaic, 


of John Sobieski. 


by the amateurs of aquatic expeditions, 


Among the other public buildings may be 
specified the Radzivil and Krasinski palaces, the 
barracks, mint, six hospitals, five theatres, and 
Since the insurrection of 1830, 
a strong citadel has been erected, partly with the 
view of protecting, but more of overawing the 
‘This citadel was built from the produce of 
aloan raised in Poland; and, in 1835, when the 
Emperer Nicholas visited Warsaw, in his way 
from the congress at ‘éplitz, he distinctly in- 
formed the civic authorities that, on the first dis- 
turbance breaking out in the city, the guns of the 
The 
threat was again held out in the insurrection of 
1864, and served, in a great measure, to prevent an 
‘A cast-iron obelisk has been 


several good inns. 


town, 


citadel should level it with the ground, 


outbreak in the city. 
erected in the citadel in honour of the late em 


ror, inscribed ‘lo Alexander, the Conqueror and 


enefactor of Poland,’ 

The university of Warsaw, establis 
1816, poss 
deuce, me 
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resses, But the university no longer ex! 
aving been suppressed subsequently to the 


fated insurrection of 1863, its fine iibrary being 
Of late years 
there has been a R. Catholic college at Warsaw, 


then, also, removed to Peters! 
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with twelve professors; but the adher 
Kusso-Greek church are rapidly increa: 
as in all other countries subject to Rus 
have now a cathedral and other church: 
city. 
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achapel. 











Russian as a teacher of his own language, a con 
siderable profi 





sorship, and are, consequently, worth little. 


Europe and Asia, 


In comparing this city with Petersburg, an 
English traveller, Dr. Granville, says, ‘ There is a 
notable difference between the general aspect of 


the iuhabs. of Warsaw and those of the cap. b 





in 
ed faculties of theology, jurispru- 
ne, philosophy, belles-lettres, and 
fine arts, and a librury containing, it is said, 
140,000 vols, of printed books, exclusive of rare 
BMSS., with an observatory and botanic garden, 
cabinets of natural philosophy, zoology, minerals, 
models, and coins, and printing and lithographic 





ig here, 
ia, and 
n the 
‘Lhe Jews, of whom there are about 25,000, 
have several synagogues; the Armenians, too, 
‘nglish have 
‘Among the educational establishments 
are numerous superior, special, and elementary 
schools; all of them being modelled on the new 

stem, and having attached to each a native 


ney in which is now an indis- 
pensable qualification for holding any public ottive. 

Warsaw has also a deaf and dumb asylum, a 
musical conservatory, societies of friends of litera- 
ture and natural science, a Bible society, and some 
newspapers and other periodical publications. 
‘These, however, are subjected to a rigorous cen- 
Its 
manufactures comprise woollen and linen cloths, 
saddlery, leather, carriages of different. kinds, iron- 
mongery, paper, ard tobacco, with chemical and 
cotton printing works, and numerous breweries. 
Warsaw is the great commercial entrepdt for Po- 
land, and has two large annual fairs, in May and 
Sepi., attended by traders from many parts of 


‘The women here are handsomer 
at Petersburg the impression I re- 
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ceived was of an opposite nature. The absence of 
those semi-Asiatic costumes, which are so preva- 
lent in all the streets of the Rusggn cap., tends; 
jn great measure, to give to the of Poland a 
more European aspect; but there is something 
else that contributes to produce that effect. The 
Poles are uniformly merry; they are loud chat- 
terers, fond of amusement, and as partial to living 
in the open air, doing nothing, as the Parisian 
fainéants and the habitués of the Palais Royal, the 
‘Tuileries, the Boulevards, or the Luxembourg ; to 
which class of people I should be tempted to com- 
pare them in many respects. ‘They also do busi- 
ness differently : their shops and public places of 
amusement are mote like those of any other Eu- 
ropean city farther S.; and their nuinage appears 
to be much nearer to that of the French than of 
the Russians, 

Warsaw, though a very ancient town, was not 
the cap, of Poland till 1566, after the union with 
Lithuania, when the Polish diet was transferred. 
to it from Cracow. The city was occupicd by the 
Swedes in the middle of the 17th century, ant 
surrendered, without opposition, to Charles XII. 
1703. In 1793 the inhabs, expelled the Rus- 
} sian garrison previously in occupation; and the 

wn was successfully defended against the Prus- 
, in the succeeding year, by Kosciusko. But. 
burb of Praga being soon after taken and 
sacked by the Russians under Suwarrow, by whom 
@ large proportion of the inhabs, were put to the 
sword, the city, threatened with a similar fate, 
submitted to the conquerors. In 1795, Warsaw 
was assigned to Prussia: in 1806 it was made 
the cap, of the grand duchy of Poland; and, in 
1815, it became the cap. of the new kingdom of 
Poland. | Warsaw was the principal seat of the 
ill-fated insurrection of 183), but remained in the 
hands of the government in the no less fatal re- 
bellion of 1363-64. 

WARWICK, a co, of England, situated nearly 
in the centre of the kingdom, having NE, the co. 
of Leicester, E. Northampton, $. Oxford and 
Gloucester, W. Worcester, and NW. Stafford. Tt 
contains 574,080 acres, of which above 500,000 are 
arable, meadow, and pasture, The northern and’ 
largest part of Warwickshire was formerly an ex- 
tensive forest, and still retains something of its 
former character, being interspersed with heaths 
and moors, and sprinkled with woods; but the 
former have greatly diminished within the present 
century, The 8. portion is in general very fer- 
tile, Both the dairy and grazing systems are suc 
cessfully practised, but the former has been gaining 
on the latter. She long-horned breed of cattle 
is preferred for the dairies; the average produce 
of a_cow being about 2} cwt. of cheese, Short= 
woolled sheep have been almost entirely banished 
from this co. The standing sheep steck is sup- 
posed to amount to about 350,000 head, and the 
produce of woul to be between 8,000 and 9,000 
packs, Arable husbandry is not so well under- 
stood as grazing; and in some districts it is far 
behind. Wheat, barley, oats, and beans are ex- 
tensively cultivated. The first is generally drilled; 
and, when such is the case, it is not alittle singu- 
lay that turnips should be almost everywhere sown 
broadcast, and beans generally dibbled, ‘The sys- 
tem of top-dressing is more commonly fullowed 
in this than in any other co. Estates of various 
sizes ; some very large, and others small. Farms 
vary from 80 to 500 acres; but the smaller class 
predominate so much that the average is not sup- 
posed to exceed 150 acres. Old enclosures ave- 
rage about 10 acres, new about 15. Leages getting 
more uncommon, and farms mostly hel from year 
to year. Tenants bound not to excced three crops 
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to a fallow: but there is no restriction as to the 
quantity of wheat sown. Little can be said in 
favour of the ff buildings. The old houses and 
offices were somgtimes built of timber; sometimes 
the walls were of stone, and sometimes of mud or 
clay, or thatche 
diciously placed, i-planned, and inconvenicnt. 
‘The new farm-houses and offices are of brick, 
covered with tile, and are very substantial: but. 
eonveniency is said not to be much studied. 
There are no open sheds for wintering cattle, nor 
feeding-sheds for soiling with turnips and other 
green food, Coul is wrought to a considerable 
extent at various places; but Birmingham is sup- 
plied with coal brought by caual from Stafford- 
thire, Warwick ranks high as a mannfacturing 
co. Birmingham is the principal scat of the 
hardware manufacture; and nowhere, perhaps, 
has the combined influence of ingenuity, 
and capital been more astonishingly displayed 
than in the immense variety, beauty, utility, and 
cheapness of the articles produced in this great 
workshop. Coventry has been long distinguished 
for its proficiency in’ the silk trade, particularly in 
the mannfacture of ribands. Needles and fish- 
hooks are made at Alcester, bats at Atherstone, 
‘and flax-mills have been erected at Tamworth 
and in other places. Principal rivers, Avon, Tame, 
‘Aine, aud Leam. The Birmingham and Fazely 
canal runs along the NW. side of the eo.; and it 
js intersected by the Warwick and Birmingham 
canal, the Warwick and Napton canal, and the 
Oxford canal: the co. is also intersected by the 
Fondon and North Western railway and its broad 
jinea, It is divided into 4 hundreds and 4 sub- 
sidiary districts, and contains 205 parishes. It 
sends 10 mems. to the H. of C. 4 for the 
¢o., and 2 each for the city of Coventry and the 
bors, of Birmingham and Warwick Registered 
electors for the co. in 1865, being 6,710 for 
the northern and 3,517 for the sonther i 
‘At the census of 1861 the co. had 116,351 snhab. 
houses and 561,384 inhabitants, while in 1841 
Warwick had 81,321 inhab. houses and 401,715 
inhabs. 

Warwics, a parl, and mun, bor. and par. of 
England, near the centre of the co. Warwick, oF 
hich it is the cap. hund. Knightlow, on the 
‘Avon, 2} m. W. Leamington, and 99 m. NW, 
Londen by London and North Western railway, 
Top, of bor. 10,570 in 1861. Area of parl. bor., 
the limits of which were not altered by the 
Youndary Act, and which is co-extensive with 
the two parishes of St. Mary and St. Nicholas, 
5.360 acres. It stands on an abrupt acelivity on 
the N, bank of the river, which is here crossed by 
a handsome stone bridge of a single arch; and is 
regularly laid out, consisting of two principal 
thoroughfares crossing each other towards the 
ecntre of the town, with a number of smaller 
cross streets. ‘The principal streets are well built, 
paved, fighted with gas, kept remarkably clean, 
and ornamented with several handsome nblic 
buildings. ‘The most conspicuous of these is St. 
Mary's church, which, having been nearly burnt 
down in 1694. was rebuilt in 1704, It exhibits a 
singular union of various styles: the square tower, 

which was designed by Six Christopher Wren, 
and is finely proportioned, rises to a height of 
430 ft.; it is sapported on 4 pointed arches, with 
a thoroughfare underneath, and crowned with 
pinnacles, ‘The whole of this church, except the 
chancel and its adjuncts. is a composition of the 
greatest barbarity; but the chancel is an un- 
Commovlg. beautiful specimen of perpendicular 
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its parts and the excellent exccution of its details. 
The interior is equally beautiful, and there are, 
on the N. side, a monumental chapel and vestry” 
of very good character; but the great feature of 
the church is the Beauchamp chapel erected in 
1464. It is completely enriched both within and 
withont ; its details of the most elegant character 
and excellent execution, and in very good pre~ 
servation, It consists of a chapel, of several 
arches, and a small aisle, or rather passages, on 
the N. side, between the chapel and the church, 
In the centre of the chapel stands a very Ticl 
altar tomb, with the effigies of Richard Beau- 
champ, earl of Warwick, whose executors com- 
menced the erection of this chapel, which, how- 
ever, was not completed until the rd Edward IV, 
‘There arc. some other monuments (including a 
fine one of Dudley, earl of Leicester, favourite of 
Elizabeth) ; bat others are of much later date, and 
rather distigure the chapel than add to its beauty, 
The living of St. Mary’s is a vicarage, in the 
gift of the corporation of Warwick, worth 3001 a 
year, The church of St. Nicholas is small and 
plain ; the living, also in the gift of the corpora- 
tion, is worth 2182, per annum, Other churches, 
formerly existed, ‘of which there are now no re- 
mains. The Independents, Friends, Wesleyans, 
Unitarians, and Baptists have meeting-houses, 

The court-house in the High Street is a re- 
spectable stone building erected in 1730. The 
county hal), a spacious and handsome edifice, 
94 ft. in length and 36 ft, in width, has an ele- 
gant stone front supported by a range of Corin- 
thian pillars. In this building the courts of justice 
are held; and attached to it, on the N, side, isthe 
co, jail, a large and well designed building, sw 
rowed by a strong wall, 23 ft. in height, enclos- 
ing nearly an acre of ground, The co. bridewell, 
in which is a corn-mill (worked by the male 
prisoners), and the market-house are large and 
substantial modern structures. It hay also a 
public subscription library and newsroom, and a 
small theatre. 

‘Phe glory of Warwick is its castle, the seat of 
the Earl of Warwick, and the most magnificent of 
the ancient feudal mausions of the English nobility, 
still used as aresidence. It stands on a rock over- 
hanging the Avon, a little to the SE. of the town, 
Jt retains much of its ancient grandeur of appear- 
ance, and, uninjured by time, presents an in- 
teresting memorial of by-gone ages, Its found- 
ation is attributed to Ethelfleda, daughter of 
Alfred, in 915; but no authentic trace now re- 
mains of the original building, Czsar's tower, 
147 ft. in height, supposed to have been built at 
Jeast 700 years ago, is in a perfect state of pre~ 
servation, Guy’s Tower, 128 ft. in height, and 
built in 1394, is also nearly perfect; it appears 
to be of a decorated character; and though very 
plain, is perhaps the most perfect remains of its 
kind in tence, and curious alike as to com- 
position and construction, ‘The principal entrance 
fuces the KE, side of the town, and the approach 
to it is a broad winding road cut in the solid 
tock, Before the front is a disused moat, a stone 
arch over which has replaced the ancient draw- 
bridge. On passing the double gateway, the 
yisitor finds himself in the inner court of the 
castle, surrounded on all sides by lofty embattled 
walls and ramparts. This castle was formerly a 
strong fortress; and by means of open flights of 
stone steps and passages on the tops of the walls 
there is a line of communication all round the 
building. The parts of this vast and vencrable 
pile that are occupied by the family are magniti- 
cn emrle fitted wn. but so as to harmonise, in all re- 
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The collection of paintings is at once extensive 
and valuable, 

In a greenhouse attached to the castle is the 
Warwick Vase, one of the noblest remains of 
ancient art. It is of white marble, and of large 
dimensions, being capable of holding 136 gallons. 
Its handles are exquisitely formed of interwoven 
yine branches, On the body of the vase are the 
heads of satyrs, bound with wreaths of ivy, the 
skin of the panther, with the head and claws 
beautifully sculptured, and other appropriate or- 
naments, This splendid relic was found at the 
bottom of a lake, at Adrian’s Villa at Tivoli, of 
which, no doubt, it had formed a principal orna- 
ment: and having been purchased by Sir William 
Hamilton, was consigned by him to his relative 
the Earl of Warwick, at whose expense it was 
brought to England, and by whose liberality it 
has been placed in a situation where it may at all 
times be seen by the public. 

‘The remains of several monastic establishments 
exist in and near Warwick; and at the E.and W. 
extremities of the town are gates, cach contain- 
jng some ancient work with modern additions. 
Leicester's Hospital, an ancient building at the 
W. extremity of High Street, was or} nally a 
hall belonging to two guilds, and was converted 
to its present usc by Robert Dudley, earl of 
Jeicester, for the reception of 12 poor men, chiefly 
disabled veterans, and for a professor of divinity 
as master, In 1811, the clear value of the estates 
with which it is endowed amounted to 2,000 per 
annum, In 1813, the master’s salary was raised 
from 50 to 400 a year, and the number of 
inmates increased to 22, The college school, ori- 
ginally founded by Henry VILL as a free gram- 
Far-sehool, and endowed out of the revenues of 
the dissolved monasteries, is open to all the boys 
of the town. It has two exhibitions of 701, to 
each of the universities, Of late years it had 
fallen into a state of decay; but recently the 
number of youths educated here has ingreased, 
and at present the school is comparatively pros- 
perous. Here is also a charity-school, founded 
and endowed for the instruction of 39 boys and 36 
girls, a national school, school of industry, and 
not less than 40 almshouses. Large funds are 
‘vested in the hands of the corporation for distri- 
bution among the poor. 

The manufactures, 





ich are unimportant, com- 
prise a few descriptions of cotton and woollen 
goods, There are several large malting houses, 
and lime, timber, and coal-wharfs, on the banks 
‘of the Stratford canal, which comes up to the N. 
patt of the town, and by which it communicates 
With Oxford, Birmingham, and the Severn, War- 
wick is a bor. by prescription; its earliest charter 
dates from the 43th of Henry IIf., but it was not 
regularly incorporated till 4 Under the Mu- 
nicipal Reform Act it is divided into 2 wards, 
and is governed by a mayor, 5 aldermen, and 18 
caunciliors. Quarterly courts of session are held 
for al} offences not capital ; a courtJeet annually ; 
anil there is occasionally a court of record for the 
recovery of debts under 401 The bor. has re- 
turned 2 mems. to the H. of C. since the reign of 
Tlward I, the franchise having been vested, pre- 
viously to the Reform Act, in the payers of ebnrch 
and poor rates, Registered electors, 652 in 1465. 

Warwick is conjectured by Dugdale and other 
writers to have been a Roman station; but there 
are no proofs of its having existed before the 
Saxon times. Tt was in great part destroyed by 
fire in 1694, Market-day, Saturday. Fairs, twelve 
times a year; mostly for horses, cattle, and cheese. 

WASHINGTON, a eity of the U. States, being 
the cap. of the Union and the seat of 
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legislature and government, in the federal distr. , 
of Colombia, on the Potomac, at the confluence of 
the Anacootia, 210 m, SW. New Yark, with which 
it is connected by railway, Pop gp1,122 in 1860. 

The plan of the city is laid dowh upon a magni- 

ficent scale, and though it has not increased so 

rapidly as was expected, it is now of very re- 

spectable dimensions. The streets cross each 

other at right angles, and are intersected diago- 

nally by avenues, named after the states of the 

Union. The smaller streets are from 70 ft, to 

410 ft. wide, the avenues and streets leading to 

public places from 120 ft. to 160 ft, wide. The 

capitol, the noblest structure in the Union, stands 

on a hill elevated about 7 ft. above the Potomac, 

which it overlooks, It is built of freestone, and 

consists of a centre and two wings, the entire 

front being $50 ft. im length. In the centre of 
the E. side is a fine portico, supported by 18 

Corinthian columns, and approached by a flight 

of steps: over the centre of the building is a large 

dome rising to 145 ft. in height: amaller flat 

domes, teaching to about 70 ft. high, cover the 

wings. In the interior, under the central dome, 
is the circular chamber called the Rotunda, orna~ 
mented with reliefs, and paintings of national 
subjects. On the W. of this apartment is the 
congress library, with 20,000 vols. In the 5. 
wing is the House of Representatives, in the form 
of a Grecian amphitheatre, 95 ft. in diameter, and 
60 ft, in height, surrounded with 24 Corinthian 
columns of variegated native marble, ‘The seats 
for the members are conveniently disposed: cach 
member has his fixed place, a chair, and a small 
desk, ‘The members, when speaking, gencrally 
stand in the space between the desk, which affords 
sufficient room. The senate chamber, in the N. 
wing, is of the same form, but smaller, being 
74 ft.-in diameter, and 42 ft. in height, Over 
the president's chair is a portrait of Washington, 
and statues of Liberty and History ornament 
this hall. Underneath is the hall of the supreme 
court of the U. States; and there are, in the 
building, 70 rooms for the accommodation of com~- 
mittees. The capitol is surrounded by ornamental 
grounds, comprising ubout 22 acres. This magni- 
ficent building is said to have cost, in all, the sum. 
of 2,596,500 dolls, Opposite the N, front of the 
building is a column, erected in honour of the 
officers who fell at Tripoli. The president's house, 
of freestone, two stories high, with an Tonic¢ portico, 
is. a handsome building. Beside it are four larye 
edifices for the chief departments of government, 
In the city are the U. States general post-oftice, 
with the patent-office, the arsenal, and navy-yard, 
a city hall, 250 ft, in length by 50 ft. in breadth, 
hospital, penitentiary, upwards of 20 churches, 
4 markct-houses, the Columbian institute, a Rom. 
Cath, seminary, a city library; with medical, 
botanical, masonic, and many benevolent societies 
and other institutions. Wasbington has a large 
glass manulactory, but its trade is mostly con- 
fined to the supply of goods to the government 
establishments and members of congress; Alexan- 
aria, lower down the river, being more conve- 
niently situated for carrying on foreign trade, of 
which it has a considerable share. 

Mount Vernon, the scat of Washington, the 
founder and father of the republic, on a bank 
above the Potomac, is situated about 14 m, from 
the capital. It continucs much in the state in 
which it was left by its illustrious owner. The 
remains of Washington, who died on the 11th of 
December, 1800, are deposited in a vault in the 
grounds, "Washington was made thegseat of the 
Tited States government in 1800; It sustainely 

of injury from the British in 1844, 
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more, perhaps, to the discredit of the latter, than 
to the loss of the Americans; but not a trace is 
now visible of tgese injuries, 

WATERFO! a marit. co. of Ireland, prov. 
Munster, having" S. St. George’s Channel; E. 
Waterford Harbour, by which it is separated from 
Wexford and Kilkenny; N. Tipperary; and W. 
Cork, Area, 455,773 acres, of which 118,034 are 
unimproved mountain, with little bog. Though 
generally coarse, there is a considerable extent of 
fine land in this co., particularly in its SE. quar- 
ter, and the mountains afford good pasturage. 
Estates, for the most part, very large ; the largest, 
which belongs to the Duke of Devonshire, is ma- 
naged on the most liberal principles, and greatly 
improved, Here indeed, and generally through 
out Ireland, tenants and occupiers on large estates 
are decidedly better off than those on the smaller 
class of properties. This is the principal dairy co. 
of Ireland, When it was visited by Mr. Young, 
not 1-30th part was under the plough. (Zour m 
Treland, Ato et. p. 329.) ‘The proportion in tillage 
is now, however, much larger, ‘This has nel- 
pally arisen from the vicious custom of dividing 
farms. ‘In this co.,’ says Mr. Wakefield, ‘when 
the eldest daughter of a farmer marries, the father, 
instead of givurg her a portion, divides his farm 
between himself and his son-in-law; the next 
daughter gets a half of the remainder, and this 
division and subdivision is continued as long as 
there are daughters to be disposed of. The sons 
are left to shift for themselves the best way they 
can.’ Some of the dairy farmers ace in easy 
cumstances: but the condition of the tillage farmers 
aud cottiers is much the same as in other parts of 
Munster, Some very material improvements have, 
however, been introduced sinee 1820, into this and 
the contiguous cos, Improved swing-ploughs, 
made of iron, drawn by two horses driven by the 
ploughman, are now become very general, Land 
is kept. cleaner; there has been a very great in- 
crease in the quantity of lime, used as manure; 
green crops are more attended to; and the quantity 
of wheat raised within these few years has been 
more than doubled; while there has been a decided 
falling off in the production of oats, There has 
also been a large increase of the exports of butter 
and bacon. ‘Ihe minerals, which comprise copper 
and iron, are but little wrought, and are unimpor- 
tant, which also is the case with manufactures: 
a considerable cotton manufacture has, however, 
Deen established at Portlaw, and some glass is 
made in Waterford. Principal rivers, Blackwater, 
Suir, and Bride, Waterford is divided into 7 
baronies and 7+ parishes, and returns 5 mems, to 
the H. of C., being 2 for the co., 2 for the bor. of 
Waterford, and 1 for Dungarvan, Reyistered clec- 
tors for the co, 3,477 in 1865, At the cer of 
1861, the co, had 18,123 inhab, houses, 20,539 
families, and 110, inhabitants; while iu 1841 
Waterford had inhab. houses, 33,878 fa- 
milies, and 196,187 inhabs, 

WATERFORD, a city, parl. bor., and sea-port of 
Ireland, prov. Munster, on the estuary of the river 
Suir, about 10 m, from the sea, and 82 m. SSW. 
Dublin, with which it is connected by the Great 
Southem and Western railway. Pop. 23,220 in 
1861, The city is situated on the S. or SW, side 
of the river; but a considerable portion of the par. 
is situated on its opposite side, the communication 
between them being maintained by a fine wooden 
bridge, 832 ft. in length by 40 ft. in width, The 
quay fronting the river, 1,200 yards in length, is 
one of the finest in Europe, and is bounded on the 
land side by a range of well built houses. ‘The 

other principal streets are the Mall, Beresford 















































Street, and Broad Street; but the city is very ir-} 
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regularly laid out, and in the older parts the streets 
are mostly narrow and dirty, with mean thatched 
houses, or rather hovels, occupied by a very poor 
and wretched population, In the more modern 
parts, however, the streets are comparatively broad, 
and the houses well built and substantial, The 
cathedral of the see of Waterford (now merged in 
that of Cashel) is a fine modern building, with an 
ornamental spire: near it is the bishop's palace, 
also a handsome modern structure, Here are 3 
parish churches and 4 Roman Catholic chapels. 
‘The Presbyterians, Baptists, Methodists, Indepen- 
dents, and Quakers have also places of worship. 
Among the public buildings, exclusive of the 
churches, may be noticed the town hall, chamber 
of commerce, county and city prisons and court 
houses, artillery barracks, penitentiary, custom 
house, St. Reginald’s tower, on the quay, and an 
ancient fortress, now a police barrack, 

The educational establishments comprise an en- 
dowed classical school, under the patronage of the 
corporation, which provides a residence and salary 
fur the head master; the college of St. John, a 
plain but spacious building, provides instruction 
for candidates for the Kt, C. ministry, preparatory 
to their entrance into the college of Maynooth, 
and there are various other public and private 
schools, The charitable institutions comprise 
a Bluecoat school for Protestant boys, founded 
1700, and possessing an estate of 1,400 acres; 
a Bluecoat hospital for Protestant girls, founded 
in 1740; widows’ apartments, erected in 1702, for 
the maintenance of 10 poor clergymen’s widows; 
the Jeper hospital, founded by King John, and now 
used as an infirmary, is capable of accommodating 
400 patients; the Holy Ghost hospital, founded 
in 1240, and new appropriated to the reception of 
females; the fever hospital, the first of the kind 
in Treland, opened in 1799, and capable of re- 
i paticnts; the hinatic asylum for the 
eg. and city, a large modern building, has accom- 
modation for 117 patients. The union workhouse, 
opened in 1841, has accommodation for 1,780 in- 
mates, There is also a lying-in hospital, a cha- 
ritable loan fund, and several orphan socicties, 

‘The manufactures of Waterford are unimpor- 
tant, comprising only breweries, foundries, and 
several flour-mills; but it is better situated for 
trade than any other town of Ireland, The har- 
buur is excellent, vessels of 800 tous burden coming 
up to the quays, The Suir, which is navigable 
for barges as far as Clonmel, gives it a considerable 
command of inland navigation ; and it is also the 
principal entrepét for the produce brought down 
by the Barrow, and its important tributary the 
Nore, as well as for the produce which is to be 
conveyed inland by these channels; its trade is in 
consequence great and inereasing. Its exports of 
raw produce, including corn and flour, butter, beef, 
pork, and bacon, hides and tallow, excecd those 
from any other Jrish port, and amount to above 
2,000,007, a year. The opening of a steam com- 
munication between Waterford and Bristol, and 
other towns, has been of peculiar advantage to the 
first, On the Ist of January, 1864, there belonged 
to the port 50 sailing vessels under 50 tons, and 
94 above 40 tons burthen, besides 40 steamers, of 
an aggregate burthen of 21,710 tons, The gross 
amount of customs duty received was 80,2332, in 
1863, The management of the port is vested in 
24 harbour commissioners, nominated partly by 
the chamber of commerce, and partly by the cor- 
poration, 

Being the place at which Henry IT. landed, in 
1172, to take possession of his conquests in Ireland, 
Waterford was early distinguished by marks of 
royal favour. Tt appears, hewever, that the right 
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to send 2 representatives to the Trish H. of C. was 
not conferred by charter, but rested only on pre- 
scription, the practice having commenced in 1374. 
At the Union, Waterford was authorised to send 
1 mem, to the Imperial H. of C., and under the 
Reform Act she sends 2 mems, Registered elec- 
tors, 1,183 in 1865, ‘The limits of the municipal 
bor, are much less extensive than those of the 
parl. bor. ine. only 669 acres, Under the act 
3 & 4 Victoria, cap. 108, the city is divided into 
5 wards, and is governed by a mayor, 5 other al- 
dermeu, and 30 councillors, It has a court of 
record, which deeides pleas to any amount; a civil 
bill court for debts from 2/ to 10/.; a court of con- 
science for debts under 27.; and a mayor's court, 
for the decision of claims as to wages. Assizes for 
the co, and city are held here twice a year, and 
general sessions of the peace 15 times. 
WATERLOO, a hamlet of Belgium, prov. 
Brabant, on the verge of the forest of Soignies, 
and on the road from Brussels to Charleroi, 9 m. 
S. by E, the former. This village will be ever 
memorable in military history for the great battle 
fought in its vicinity on the 18th of June, 18t5, 
between the allied army under the Duke of Wel- 
lington, and the French under Napoleon, There 
is some discrepancy in the statements on the 
subject, but each army probably consisted of about 
70,000 men, ‘he French began the attack be- 
tween 11 and 12 o'clock forenoon, The object of 
Napoleon was to defeat the British, or force them 
to retreat before the Prussians, who he knew were 
coming up, could arrive on the field, while that 
of the Duke of Wellington was to maintain his 
ground till he could be joined by his allics, when 
it might be in his power to become the assailant. 
‘The attacks of the French were repeated with the 
greatest fury; but they made no serious impres- 
sion on the British, by whom they were sustained 
and repelled with invincible courage and resolu- 
tion, At length, about 4 past 6 o'clock, the Prug- 
sians came into the field, with a strong force Of 
from 15,000 to 20,000 men. ‘The English then 
became the assailants ; and though Napoleon 
brought forward bis guard, which had not pre- 
viously been engaged, it could not stem the tor- 
rent, and, having been foreed to give way, the 
whole army got into inextricable confusion, and 
the rout became universal, The slaughter was 
enormous, ‘fhe British lost, besides officers, about 
15,000 men killed and wounded. ‘The French loss 
nat exactly known; but it was not, perhaps, 
Jess, in the battle and pursuit, than 30,000 men, 
All their cannon and baggage also fell into the 
hands of the conquerors; and it may, indeed, 
be said that the French army was entirely de- 
stro 
WATFORD, a market town and par. of Eng- 
land, co. Herts, hund, Cashio; on the Colne, 10m, 
NW. London, on the London and North Western 











railway. Pop. of town, 4,385, and of par. 7,418 in 
1861, Area of par. including besides Watford 4 


adjacent hamlets, 10,980 acres. ‘The town, which 
is well built, consists principally of a main street, 
about J m, in length, on the high road from Lon- 
don to Birmingham. ‘The church, in the centre 
of the town, is a large edifice, consisting of a nave, 
8 aisles, and a chancel: it has, at the W. end, a 
massive embattled tower, 80 ft. in height, sur- 
mounted by asmall spire rising about 20 ft, higher, 
Tt has some fine monuments, especially two by 
Nicholas Stone. The living, a valuable vicarage, 
worth 730/, a year, is in the gift of the Earl of 
Tiere’ also are chapels for Baptists and 
Jeyans. ‘The educational establishments com- 
fren school, founded in 1704, for 40 boys 
ls, with an income of about 1801, a year; 
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another free school, with a small endowment, es- 
tablished in 1641; and a national school, supported 
by snbseription: the funds for the general charities 





yielded, at the date of last inqyry, an income of 
nearly 8502, a year. Next to a ture, the chief 
branches of industry pursued here are the spinning 
and winding of silk, straw plaiting, and malting, 
There are some very extensive paper mills on the 
Colne, in the vicinity; and Watford is a consider- 
able market for corn, sheep, cattle, and hogs. Its 
trade in these is facilitated by the Grand Junc- 
tion canal, which passes about 2 m, W. of the 
town, where it is jomed by the Colne, which has 
been rendered navigable to St, Alban’s, The 
London and North Western railway has a station 
immediately to the E, of Watford, neat which the 
line passes through a tunnel 1,930 yards in length. 
A council of magistrates, and a court of requests 
for the recovery of small debts, are held in the 
town weekly. Markets on ‘Tuesdays; and fairs 4 
times a year for cattle, horses, pedlery, and the 
hiring of’ servants. 

Adjoining Watford on the W. is Cashiobury Park, 
the seat of the Earl of Essex, lord of the manor, 
The house has a good deal of the appearance of a 
monastery: it has some good pictures, and a valu- 
able collection of books. 

WEARMOUTIL See SunpERLAND, 

WEDNESBURY, a market town and par, of 
England, co. Stafford, hund. Offlow, near the 
source of the Tame, in the great coal and iron 
district of which Birmingham is the centre, 7m, 
NW. Birmingham, and 136 m, NW. London by 
Great Western railway. Pop. of town, 15,298, 
aud of par, 21,968 in 186L. Area of par., 2,190 
acres, The church, which stands on a hill, and is 
supposed to oecupy the site of an ancient castle, 
repaired within these few years, is a fine structure, 
with a tower surmounted by a lofty spire, Ithas 
an octagonal E, end, and other portions in the 
perpendicular style, and within are some ex- 
quisitely carved prebendal stalls, and a curious 
movable reading-desk. The living, a vicarage 
worth 3002 a yeur, is in the gift of the crown. 
Itere are chapels for Independents, Wesleyans, 
and other dissenters, a Laneastrian school, sup- 
ported by subscription, 2 small endowed school for 
poor children, an almshouse, and some minor 
charities. ‘The inhabs, are mostly employed in 
various branches of the hardware manufacture, 
especially in the production of the numerous 
articles included under the term saddlers’ iron- 
mongery, with nails, hinges, edge tools, and east- 
iron works of almost every description, Enamel 
painting is also extensively carried on, and it has 
@ soap manufactory. A Valuable potter’s earth 
is obtained in the vicinity, in which are also 
several corn mills. A branch of the Birmingham 
canal approaches within a short distance of the 
town on the one hand, and the Grand Junction 
railway on the other, The local authority is 
vested in a constable chosen at the manorial 
court, held here annually : a court of requests is 
opened occasionally, for the recovery of debts 
under 52 Market-day, Wednesday ; fairs, twice a 
year, for cattle and pedlery, 

WEIMAR (GRAND DUCHY OF SAXE-), a 
state of Central Germany, the most important of 
the minor Saxon states, consisting of several de- 
tached, portions of territory, bounded on the N. 
by the dominions of Prussia, and on the other sides 
by Bavaria, the kingdom of Saxony, the duchies of 
Coburg, and Meiningen. Total area, 1,421 sq.m.; 

. 275,252 in 1861. The grand duchy is sub- 
divided into the circles of Weimar, Neustadt, and 
Eisenach, The greater part of the Gouutry be, 
longs to what is called the Thiringerwald, o 
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Thuringian forest, and to the basins of the Elbe 
and Weser; its principal rivers being the Ilin, 
Saale, White @ster, and Unstrut. Agriculture is 
the principal Ogupation of the inhabs.; the soil, 
consisting of a®elayey loam upon a calcareots 
basis, is moderately fertile, Owing to the minute 
subdivision of the land, the occupiers are for the 
most part poor, They live harder than day la- 
bourers, and, despite their industry and economy, 
are often unable to increase their resources. In 
the vicinity near Weimar the svil is a rich black 
mould, producing, notwithstanding its defective 
culture, very superior crops. ‘The villages in this 
part of the duchy are thickly placed and populous, 
but, in consequence of the smallness of the farms, 
there is a great scarcity of cattle. Of late years, 
however, the rearing of cattle has been a good 
deal more attended to; and the stock of sheep 
has been greatly inercased in consequence of the 
ready and advantageous market for wool afforded 
in England, Game is extremely plentiful, and the 
woods comprise abort one million Prussian morgen 
of land, Most of the peasants’ houses are built of 
timber. 

Coal and salt are both raised, the former in no 
great quantities, but the production of the latter, 
at Kreiibury, may amount to 1,100,000 lbs, a 
year, Iron and manganese are the chief metallic 
products, Manufactures are not very important: 
awoollen cloths, carpets, hosiery, linen stuffs, iron, 
hardware, and tobacco pipes, are the principal pro- 
ducts, ‘There are a good many breweries and dis- 
tillerie, Manufacturing industry is most active 
in the circle of Kisenach, 

The government. is a limited monarchy ; and 
the royal family of Weimar took the lead in Ger- 
many after the peace, in introducing a free repre- 
kentative system in their dominions. The ec 
stitution of the grand duchy was granted May 5, 
1816, but slightly altered by the law of October 
15, 1849, According to this charter the legislative 
power is vested in a house of parliament repre- 
sented by one chaniber, It is composed of 31 
members, of whom 10 are chosen by the proptic- 
tors of nobiliar estates; 10 by the towns; 10 
others by the inhabs, of rural districts; and 1 by 
the senate of the university of Jena, At the 
general election, which takes place every seventh 
year, not only the representatives themselves are 
chosen, but likewise a substitute for every member, 
who has to take his place in case of iJIness, death, 
or prolonged absence. ‘The ten members for the 
nobility are elected directly by all proprietors of 
rittergliter, or noble estates, even ladies being 
allowed to vote. In the representation of towns 
and rural districts the mode of election is indirect. 
‘The whole body of voters in a town choose a cer- 
tain number of delegates, in the proportion of one 
to every 50 houses, and these deputies clect the 
member for the place, To be a member for a town 
a property qualification of about 502 per annum 
is requisite, which rises to 752 in the case of the 
tivo cities of Weimar and Eisenach, The election 
of menibers for the rural districts takes place in 
the same manner as that for the towns; but the 
choice of members is limited, inasmuch as they 
must belong to the same class as the electors, 
Neither two brothers, nor father and son, are 
capable of sitting in the chamber at the same 
time. The president of the chamber is an earl- 
marshal, elected by the deputies of the nobility, 
who is assisted by ‘two vice-presidents, chosen by 
aud from among the representatives of towns and 


rural distnicts. The chamber meets every three 
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thalera, or 11a. 8d. per day, besides a moderate 
sum for travelling expenses. The powers of the 
chamber extend to all the branches of legislation, 
and its consent is indispensable to the validity of 
all orders and decrees of the government. 

The ministry is in three departments, those of 
justice, finance, and public instruction, There 
‘are courts of primary jurisdiction in the princi- 
pal towns, and courts of appeal in Weimar and 
Eisenach, in which, with Weida and Dexmbach, 
are also criminal’ courts; all having appeal 
to the supreme court of Jena, which is also the 
supreme tribunal for the states of Saxe-Coburg, 
Meiningen, and Reuss. Public education is no- 
where in Germany so widely diffused, and so well 
attended to, asin Saxe-Weimar. The budget is 
granted hy the chamber for a-period of three years. 
‘Phat from 1863 to 3865 comprises an annual in- 
come of 1,658,668 thalers, or 248,8082, and an 
expenditure of 1,634,558 thalers, or 248,1892, 
leaving a surplus of 4,110 thalers, or 6192, for the 
year, ‘The chief items of revenue are, per anuum, 
i~Indireet taxes, 445,115 thalers; income-t: 
250,610 thalers; and domains and forests, 42! 
thalers, Under expenditure, the largest sunss go 
for—civil list of the grand-duke, 280,000 thalers; 
public debt, 280,917 thalers; and army, 203,186 
thalers, The public debt amounted to 4,560,000 
thalers, or 684,0002, on January 1, 1862. 

Saxe-Weimar has to contribute 3,350 troops—~ 
8,316 infantry and 34 artillerymen—to the army 
of the Confederation, The number, however, is 
seldom kept in full force. Saxe-Weimar holds 
the Lath place in the Confed., having one vote in 
the full diet, and with Saxe-Coburg, Meiningen, 
and Altenburg, one in the committee. 

WELMAR, a city of Central Germany, cap, of 
the ubove grand duchy, and the usual residence 
of the grand duke, on the Im, an afiluent of the 
Saale, 104 m, W. by S, Dresden, and 116 m, SE, 
Hanover, and 136 m, SW. Berlin, on the railway 

‘om Berlin to Eisenach. Pop, 18,887 in 1861. 
‘The city, which is partially surrounded with walls, 
though irregularly laid ‘out, has several good 
strects and handsome houses; and deserves to 
rank with German towns of the second order, 
‘The Ilm, which flows along its E. side, is crossed 
Ly 8 bridges; it traverses the centre of the ducal 
park, the chief promenade of the inhabs.; and 
has, on or near its W. bank, the ducal palace and 
mews, the riding-house, rothe schloss or red castle, 
public library, and several other public buildings. 
‘The ducal residence is a good building, and is 
tastefully furnished ; but comfort rather than mag- 
niticence was the abject of the late grand duke, 
by whom it was built. The town church has a 
Jarge organ ; an altar-piece of the Crucifixion, by 
Luke Cranach, in which are introduced portraits 
of his friends Luther and Melancthon, and of him- 
self; and monuments to Herder, and numerous 
members of the ducal family interred here, In 
the park is a handsome temple containing some 
beautiful arabesques, and a portrait by Angelica 
Kaufiman, An avenue from this promenade con- 
ducts to the Belvidere, a summer palace of the 
grand duke, about 2 m. distant. 

If Dresden Le the Florence, Weimar was once 
fairly entitled to be culled the Athens of Germany ; 
having been the residence of Wieland, Schiller, 
Géethe, and Herder, invited thither by the late 
grand duke. Géethe and Schiller are buried in 
the new cemetery, one on each side their patron, 
During their superintendence, the theatre at 
Weimar was among the most celebrated in Ger- 
many: and its onera is still vers well condueted 
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high rank, and has 96,000 printed vols. besides 
MSS. It is open to the public, who are even 
allowed the use of the books at their own houses, 
In this library are some fine busts, and some 
paintings by A. Durer. Onc of the principal 
objects of notice in Weimar is the Landes-Indus- 
trie-Comptoir, a vast printing and publishing es- 
tablishment, in which a great number of persons 
are cmployed in translating such foreign works as 
are likely to be read in Germany, Weimar is the 
seat of nearly all the superior educational instita- 
tions of the grand duchy. It has a famous aca- 
demy, several hospitals, an orphan asylum, and 
central prison, The manufactures of Weimar are 
considerable: a few linen and woollen cloths, 
ironwares, paper, and beer are the principal pro- 
ducts, ‘The town has some trade in corn and wool. 
Weimar was the birthplace of Kotzebue, 

WELLINGBOROUGH, a market town and par, 
of England, co, Northampton, hund. Hamfordshoe, 
on the slope of a hill, 10m, ENE, Northampton, 
and 63m, NW. London by Midland railway. Arca 
of par. 4,490 acres. Pop. of do. 6,382 in 1861. 
The town, which was a place of some consequence 
in the time of the Saxons, consists principally of 
four streets, meeting in a market-place. The 
houses are built of red sandstone, and the town 
having been almost wholly destroyed by a. tre- 
mendous fire in 1738, bas now a comparatively 
modern appearance, The church, a large edifice, 
with a tower and spire, is, like most churches in 
this co, of a mixed styJe. It is, however, richly 
decorated with earved work ; in its FE, window is 
some stained glass, and on each side of the chancel 
are three stalls like those in cathedral choirs, 
Ilere also are places of worship for Baptists, 
Frienis, Wesleyans, and other dissenters. The 
free school, founded by Edward VL, has an income 
of £124 a yeur, and is open to all boys belonging 
to the parish. The number varies from 12 to 20, 
who are taught Latin gratis, but who pay 12 1s, 
a quarter for English, writing, and arithmetic, 
‘The governors are the trustees of the town estate; 
the right of appointing the master and usher is 
vested in the inhabs, paying taxes, The town 
vstate, yielding au income of 3501, a year, partly 
supports the free school; and the usher’s salar 
with a charity school for the primary i 
50 children, is partly dependent on 
dowment of 1377, 10s,a year, There are se 
charities for supplying bread to the poor. ‘The 
manufacture of boots and shoes was carried on 
very extensively in this town during the war, 
and, though fallen off, still continues to be its 
staple business, The corn market, on Wednesdays, 
is considerable, 

Wellingborough derived its name from the wells 
or minerai springs around it, which formerly en- 
joyed such celebrity that, in 1626, Charles I. and 
his queen resided here in tents for a considerable 
period that they might drink the waters pure 
from their source, ‘The co, magistrates hold petty 
sessions for the division weekly in the town hall. 
Fairs, Easter and Whit Weduesday, and Oct, 29, 
for live stock and cheese. 

WELLINGTON, a market town and par. of 
England, co, Salop, head of a div, of Bradford 
jrundred, on the ancient Watling Strect, 10 m. E. 
Shrewsbury, and 141 m, NW, London by North 
Western railway. Area of par., which, besides 
the town, includes 6 townships, 7,950 acres. Pop. 
of do, 12,998 in 1861, The town consists mostly 
of narrow strects; but, of late years, these have 
been much improved, and are mostly lined with 
well built houses. The par. church is a handsome 
structure of frecstone with east-iren pillars, the 
windew jrames being also of iron, Here are 
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several dissenting places of worship, free and na- 
tional schools, and some almshouses and several 
minor charities, Near the town gre chalybeate 
and sulphureous springs, equa by visitors, 
Most. of the inhabs. of the par.@re employed in 
working coal and iron mines, and limestone 
quarries; aud there are in the par. many smelting 
furnaces, wrought by machinery, with nail-works 
and glass-works, Malting and some trade in 
timber are also carried on. ‘The town is governed 
by a mayor and 2 constables, appointed annually 
at a mayorial court, who hold petty sessions 
weekly, and a court of record for debts under 202, 
at specified times, Market-day, Thursday, Pairs, 
four times yearly, for cattle and stock. 

WEUANGTON, a market town and parish of 
England, co. Somerset, hund. Kingsbury West, on 
the railway from Bath to Exeter, 46m, SW. the 
former. Area of parish, 4,830 acres. Pop, of do. 
6,006 in 1861. The town is regularly Jaid out, 
and has been mostly rebuilt during last century 
it principally consists of two spacious thoroug! 
fares, crossing each other at right angles, the 
main street being about } m. in length. The 
church at the N, entrance is a handsome structuro 
of inixed architecture, 110 ft, in length and 50 ft, 
in breadth, comprising a nave, chancel, two aisles, 
and two small chapels, At its W. end is a fine 
embattled tower, 100 ft. in height, erowned with a 
turret and pinnacles, Within are several monu- 
ments, including a magnificent tomb in honour of. 
Sir John Popharn, chief justice of England in the 
reign of Elizabeth and a great benefactor of the 
town, and a new altar-piece ranking among the 
finest in the W. of England. A very elegant 
chapel-of-case, of Grecian architecture, has been 
erected at the S. extremity of the town, and there 
are chapels for aprile, Independents, Wesleyans, 
and Friends, the latter being here a very nume- 
vous sect. Several schools are attached to the 
various meeting-houses, and there are endowed. 
almshouses for both sexes, founded by Sir John 
Popham, with some minor chariti new mar- 
ket-house, over which is the town-hall, was erected, 
in the centre of the town in‘1832, 

Wellington had formerly a flourishing manu- 
facture of woollen goods, but it is now much 
fallen off. It still, however, produces druggets 
and serges, and has a small manufacture of earth- 
enware, The com market on Thursday is large 
and well attended. Wellington is governed by 
a bailiff and subordinate officers chosen at the 
annual manorial court. 

This town enjoys the distinction of having 
successively conferred on Arthur Wellesley (third 
son of the second Earl of Mornington), the great- 
est. of English geuerals, the titles of viscount, 
earl, marquis, and duke. An obelisk, upwards 
of 120 ft. in height, has also been erected in 
honour of the illustrious duke, on a lofty hill 
about 3m. SE. from the town, 

WELLS, a city, and a parl, and mun, bor. 
of England, co, Somerset, hund. Wells Forum, at 
the 8. foot of the Mendip Tlills, 17 m. SW. Bath, 
and 134 m, W. London by Great Western railway. 
Pop. of city, 4,648 in 1861. Jt is situated in the 
centre of the large par. of St. Cuthbert, which 
contains numerous hamlets, and has an area of 
about 14,000 acres, The parl. and mun. bor., 
which are now co-extensive, do not, however, 
include *the whole par. of St. Cuthbert, but com- 
prise only the old city, the liberty of St. Antrew, 
and some additional portions, ‘The city consists 
mostly of four principal streets, named from the 
four verderies into which it is divided. They are 
well paved and lighted, and have #hany good 
houses, The market-place, an extensive area,® 
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communicating by an ancient gateway with the 
eathedral-close, has in it the town-hall and a 
liandsome pugfic conduit, by which the city is 
well supplied Syith water. The great objects of 
interest in Well®are its fine ecclesiastical edifices. 
The cathedral, at the E. extremity of the city, is 
not only one of the most perfect in its original 
plan, but is more complete as respects its ap- 
pendages than any other in the kingdom. It was 
principally designed in the early part of the reign 
of Henry IIT. It is built in the form of a cross, 
from the intersection of which rises_a large qua- 
drangular tower 178 ft. in height, The W. front, 
150 ft, in breadth, is flanked by two smaller 
towers, each 130 ft. in height: the ‘total length of 
the church, from E, to W., is about 380 ft.; its 
breadth, 181 ft. The situation of this edifice and 
the adjoining palace is beautiful; and though no 
whole side, except the W. front, is visible in any 
one view, the cathedral is well displayed from 
several points, particularly the north-west. As 
at Peterborough, the palace and several other 
buildings adjoin ‘the cathedral, and add much to 
its general appearance. The character of a larye 
portion of the building is early English, with por- 
Hons of the two later styles, which are very beau- 
tifully accommodated in their forms to the older 
parts, The nave and transepts, and part of the 
towers, are carly English; the W, front is re- 
markably rich in niches and statues, and not less 
so in shafts and other small ornaments appro- 
priate to the style. The Jower parts of the sides 
of the western towers are similarly enriched, but 
the whole of the remaining exterior of the build- 
jug is rather plain than otherwise; the upper 
parts of all the towers are mnueh later than the 
Jower, and much accommodated to the earlier 
portions as to lines and forms, ‘Ihe eastern part 
of the cross and the chapter-house are of deco~ 
rated character, and remarkably elegant, ‘the 
cloisters are perpendicular: the nave and tran- 
septs, and a north porch out of the nave, present 
an early English arrangement very remarkable 
for simplicity and clegance. ‘There are various 
excellent portions of stone sercen-work, chapels, 
and monuments, and some stained glass, the effect 
of which is peculiarly good. This eathedral is 
very rich in details of the best as well as the 
most singular kinds, and, in point of composition, 
some of ite best parts yield to no edifice in the 
Kingdom, ‘The bishop's palace, though it has been 
altered, and, in some parts, much modernised, 
eontains some fine portions, an carly decorated 
chapel, and some parts of earlier date. ‘Taken 
altogether, the palace is one of the most valuable 
remains ir the kingdom, ‘The gates and other 
buildings in the precincts of the cathedral deserve 
careful examination. 

Wells was first erected into a bishop's see in 
905, In the 12th century it was united to the 
abbey-church at Bath; but the writ of conyé 
délive for the election of the bishop is still ad- 
dressed to the dean and chapter of Wells. The 
chapter consists of a dean and 6 other canons, 
4 priest-vicars, and 42 prebendaries. Wolsey and 
Land were bishops of this sec, St. Cuthbert’s 
church is a handsome perpendicular edifice ; but 
its principal feature is its tower, one of the finest. 
of the kind, The living, a vicarage in the gift 
of the dean and chapter of Wells, is worth 564, a 
year, ‘There are also piaces of worship for In- 
dependents, Baptists, and Wesleyans. [flere is a 
collegiate school, under the patronage of the dean 
and chapter, and a united charity-schoo}, founded 
jn 1654, -yhich affords instruction and clothing, 
en 2 have and 20 girl: 
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founded and endowed in the 15th century, for 
aged men and women, which has now an income 
of above 3502, a year, and 30 inmates. There are 
numerous other charities, including several well- 
endowed almshouses. Several manufactures that 
were formerly carried on in the town have either 
ceased altogether or have greatly declined, sand 
that of silk has been wholly given up. Much 
of the property of the city belongs to the eccle~ 
siastical or the city corporations, which cannot 
grant long leases, and give no encouragement to 
building. ‘The corn-market, which used to be 
very considerable, has materially declined, but 
the market for cheese is still one of the mast 
considerable in the W. of England, The trade of 
the place is mostly, however, confined to the retail 
supply of the inhabs. 

The earliest charter of Wells dates from the ard 
of John; but the governing charter, previously to 
the Mun. Reform Act, was granted by Eliza- 
beth, By the last-mentioned statute, the town 
is governed by a mayor, 3 other aldermen, and 12 
councillors, A court of quarter-scssions, the juris- 
diction of which is confined to cases of misde- 
meanour, is held 4 times a year; but it is merely 
a matter of form, all trials being referred to the 
co. assize-court, and the court of record has also 
fallen into disuse. The co, assizes are held alter- 
nately here and at Taunton, Wells has returned, 
two mems. to the H. of C. since the reign 
of Edward I,; the right of voting, down to the 
Reform Act, having been vested in the mayor, 
masters, burgesses, and persons admitted to the 
freedom of the city, which was obtainable by 
birth, marriage, or apprenticeship. Registered 
electors, 295 in 1863, It is also a polling-place for 
the K. division of the co, Markets, Wednesday 
and Saturday, and every fourth Saturday a large 
market for corn, cattle and cheese. Fairs, tive times 
a year, mostly for cattle, horses, and pedlery. 

Writs, a sea-port town and par, of England, 
co. Norfolk, hund. N. Greenhoe, on a small creek, 
about 1m. from the sea, 28m. NW. Norwich, on 
the Great Eastern railway, Area of par. 2,250 
acres, Pop. of do. 3,464 in 1861, The town 
consists principally of two strects, only partially 
paved, ‘The par, church, a spacious edifice built, 
mostly of flint, with a lofty embattled tower, has 
some curious sculpture and paintings, Here are 
several dissenting chapels: a free school for 60 
poor children, supported by a part of Ringar's 
endowment in 1678 of 1202 a year, and other 
endowed charities to the amount of 662. a year for 
the general relief of the poor, The town has a 
neat theatre and a subscription library. The har- 
bour of Wells is indifferent, and apt to be choked 
up with shifting sands, but it has been consider- 
ably improved of late years, through the exertions 
of the harbour commissioners. 

‘The principal trade consists in the shipment of 
corn and malt, and in the import of coals and 
timber, There belonged to the port, on the 1st 
of Jan., 1864, 76 sailing vessels under 50, and 73 
above 50 tons, besides three small steamers, of an 
aggregate burden of 37 tons, ‘The customs duties 
amounted to 122, in 1863, Oyster fishing gives 
employment to a considerable number of persona, 
Petty sessions for the hund. are held once a fort- 
night, and courts leet and baron once a year. 
Fair, Shrove Tuesday. ‘The races formerly held 
at Wells are now discontinued. 

About 3m. W. from the town is Holkham, the 
magnificent seat of the Earl of Leicester, and the 
country in the vicinity affords some of the best 
specimens of what is called the Norfolk system of 
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town, and par. of Wales, co. Montgomery, hunds. 
Puol and Caurse, on a branch of the Ellesmere 
canal, about 3 m. W. from the Severn, J6 m. W. 
Shrewsbary, and 197 m, NW. London by Great 
Western railway, Pop. of parl. bor. 5,004 in 1864. 
The parl. bor. which was formerly much larger, 
mayenow be considered as nearly co-extensive 
with the par, but the mun. bor. is of much 
smaller extent. It is principally in a hollow, bat 
partly also on the acclivity of an eminenee lead- 
ing towards Powys park and castle, a little S. 
fram the town, but included within the parl. bor. ; 
it is well lighted with gas, and consists of one 
long and wide street, intersected by others of 
smaller dimensions, all well paved, nnd well sup- 
plied with water. "The houses, which are of brick, 
have an unusual degree of regularity for this part 
of the country, the town being, on the whole, 
neat, cheerful, and English looking. The church 
of St. Mary, rebuilt in 1774, is a spacious edifice, 
in the pointed style, with a lofty square tower; it 
is situated at the base of an eminence, on which 
is the churehyard, which im some parts overtops 
the church, and commands a fine yiew of the 
town and adjacent country. The living, a viear- 
age in the gift of the bishop of St. Asaph, is 
worth 2732, a year net. A new and handsome 
church on the W, side of the town has been 















erected on a site given by Lord Pow ere 
also are places of worship for Baptists, Inde- 
pendents, Calvinists, and Wesleyans, The co, 


hall, in the centre of the main street, is a hand- 
some brick building, with a colonnade. The co, 
Jiall, on the second floor, is 64 ft, in length by 25 
ft. in breadth, and 18 ft. in height. Underneath 
is a spacious corn market and a court room for the 
co, assizes. A national school for both sexes, in 
which 250 children are instructed, was opened in 
1821; and it has also a free school with a small 
endowment, almshouses for eight females, a dis- 
pensary, and several charitable bequests for the 
education of children and the distribution of 
charity among the poor, 

From 1782 to 1834 Welshpool was the chief 
market in North Wales for the sale of Welsh 
flannels ; but in the latter year the greater part of 
the trade was transferred to Newtown, The 
flannel manufacture carried on here is not of much 
importance. Flannel markets are still held once 
a fortnight, but the business is tly conducted 
by private sales, Malting is carried ‘on to a con- 
siderable extent, and there are several rather lange 
tanneries, The Severn is navigable to within a 
short distance of the town, and by means of the 
Ellesmere canal it commanicates with the Bir 
mingham and Chester canal lines. Under the 
Mun, Reform Act the town is governed by four 
aldermen and twelve councillors; it has a com- 

ission of the peace, petty sessions for the hund. 
aurse, a court leet, and is, twice a year, the 
scat of the co, assizes, 

Welshpool was formerly joined with Mont- 
gomery in the exercise of the elective franchise, 
but was disfranchised in 1728 Under the Re- 
form Act, however, it has been again reittvested 
with the franchise, and is united with Lianidloes, 
Lianfyllin, Machynlleth, Montgomery, and New- 
town, in returning one mem. to the H. of C. 
Reg. electors, in the united bors. 954 in 1865, 
About 1 m, to the $. is Powys Castle, the magni- 
ficent seat of earl Powys, “It stands on an ele- 
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has many fine pictures and works of art, including 
several pieces of sculpture from Herculaneum, In 
the vicinity are the Freiddyn Hills,M the loftiest 
of which an obelisk has been ereqygd in honour of 
lord Rodney. 

WEM, a market town, par., and township of 
England, co. Salop, hund. Bradford, on the Roden, 
a tributary of the Severn, 11 m, N, by E. Shrews- 
bury. Area of par. 13,330 acres, Pop. of do, 
3,802 in 1861. ‘The town consists principally of 
one spacious street, from which several smaller 
streets branch off. The par, church, a handsome 
edifice, has a lofty tower and a fine chancel; the 
living, a valuable rectory, with a curacy, worth 
1,767, a year, is in the gift of the Duke of Cleve- 
land, ‘he market house is a neat: brick and stone 
building, and in one of its rooms courts leet are 
held, at which the two bailiffs governing the town 
are chosen, The free school, founded in 1651 by 
sit T, Adams, a native of the town, who became 
lord mayor of London, and who also founded an 
Arabic professorship in Cambridge, has a total in- 
come of about 3402. a year, and two of Careswell’s 
exhibitions in Bridgenorth school, There are 
charities making provisions for the poor, but to 
no considerable amount. The inhabitants of the 
town are mostly engaged in tanning and malt- 
i 














Lforsley supposes that Wem occupies the site of 
the anejent Rutunium : it formerly had a castle, 
but of this edilice nothing remains, The manor 
of Wem haying come into possession of the erown 
by the attainder of Philip, earl of Arundel, in the 
reign of Elizabeth, it was conferred by James II, 
on his fitting tool, chancellor Jeffries of bloody 
memory, who had the estate, and who was also 
ereated baron Wem, Wycherley, the dramatist, 
was born near this town in 1640, 

WENDOVER, a market town and par, of Eng- 
land, co. Buckingham, hund. Aylesbury, in the 
yale of that name, 32 m, NE. London. Area of 
par, 4,250 acres. Pop. of do, 1,932 in 18tt, 
The town is inconsiderable, and meanly buile; 
but uotable for the circumstance of its having en- 
Joyed, from the 21 James [down to the passing 
of the Reform Act, by whom it was disfravehised, 
the privilege of sending two mems, to the II, of 
C. The right of election was nominally in the 
housekeepers not receiving alms, but really in the 
lord of the manor. The famous John Hampden 
(to whose family the manor belouged) represented 
Wendover in five successive parliaments, The 
living, a vicarage worth 3002, a year, is in the 
gift of the crown, Petty sessions are held once a 
fortnight, and eourts leet and buron are also held 
in the town, 

WENLOCK (MUCH or GREAT), a parl, and 
mune, bor., market town, and par. of England, 
co, Salop, hund. Wenlock, on a small tributary of 
the Severn, 11_m, SE, Shrewsbury. Area of par. 
8420 acres, Pop, of do, 2,404 in 1861, The 
parl, bor, is co-extensive with the large district 
called ‘Wenlock Franchise,’ consisting of sixteen 
parishes, in addition to that of Much Wenlock, 
the whole having, in 1861, a pop. of 21,590, The 
limits of the old mune. bor. were formerly identi- 
cal with those of the parl. bor. ; but the modern 
municipal bor. is of much less extent, comprising 
only the three pars. of Dawley, Madely, and 
Broseley, ghe town of Wenlock itself being’ alto- 
gether excluded. The latter, though an incon- 
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worth 1802, a year, is in the gift of sir W. W. 
“Wynn. It has also a Wesleyan chapel, a free en- 
dowed achoofor twelve boys, almshouscs for four 
women, and seyeral minor charit There are 
extensive limestone quarries in the vicinity, and 
copper mines, now abandoned, were formerly 
wrought to a considerable extent. The munic. 
Vor, is divided into three wards, and is governed 
by six aldermen and twelve councillors, It has 
a commission of the peace, which is opened twice 
a year; petty sessions once & fortnight, or oftener, 
if required, und a court of record also once a fort 
night: the last, however, has latterly fallen 
nearly into disuse. 

Wenlock received its first charter from Edward 
TV., under which it sent, in 1478, one mem. to the 
IL, of C.; but Broseley and Little Wenlock being 
afterwards added to the bor., it was empowered to 
return two mems,, a privilege it has since con- 
tinued to enjoy, Previously to the Reform Act, 
the franchise was vested in the freemen of the 











bor, such freedom being acquired by birth or 
election. Reg. electors, 999 in 1863. Wenlock 


probably owed its origin to the foundation of a 

famous abbey, of which the ruins still exist, a 

little S. from'the town, This edifice, founded to- 

wards the end of the 7th century, was mostly re- 
built, soon after the Conquest, in the Norman and 
carly English styles. The entrance from Wen- 

Jock was by a strong gateway, onc massive tower 

of which is still standing, Of the church, which 

dates from 1080, a large portion of the 5. side of 
the nave, the whole 8. wing of the transept, seve- 
yal arches on the N., and the foundations of the 
choir and Lady Chapel, remain, ‘The ruins sutti- 
ciently attest the former magnificence and splen- 
dour of the strueture, the precincts of which in- 
cluded an area of th neres, Its revenues 
amounted, at the dissolution, to 40lha 

WEOBLY, a market town and par, of 
co. Hereford, lind, Stretford, 10m. NY . Here- 

ford, Area of par. 3,160 acres, Vop, of do, 849 

jn 1861, ‘The town consists principally of one 

street, having several modern and well-built houses, 

The church is a spacious editice, to which are at- 

tached two or three ancient burial-chapels, The 

living, a vicarage worth 236/, a year, is in the gift 
of the Bishop of [ereford. A free grammar-schoal, 
founded in 163. affords instruction to 15 boys. 
* Flere is also a national school for both sexes, sup- 
ported by subscription, No particular branch of 
industry is carried on in the town, which indeed 
would iat have been worth notice, but for the cir- 
camstance of its having sent 2 mems, to the IT. of 

C., ‘from the reign of Edward ILf, down to the 
passing of the Reform Act, by which it was dis 
franchised. It has a market on Thursdays, bu 
this is little more than nominal, , 

WESEL (Germ, Niederwesel), a frontier and 
strongly fortitied town of Rhenish Prussia, reg. 
Dusseldorf, circ. Rees, of which it is the cap., on 
the Rhine, where it receives the Lippe, 20 m, SE. 
Cleves, on the railway from Cologne to Amster- 
dam, Pop. 17,429 in 1861, exehisive of garrison 
of 5,050 men. Wesel is of high antiquity, and was 
formerly one of the Hanse ‘Towns. 
manufactures of cotton aud 
and tobacev, with distilleri 
and packets ply regularly between it and Amster- 
dam. is defences have heen a good deal steength- 
ened by the erection of Fort Biiicher on the eppo- 
site or W. bank of the Rhine. 

WENER (an. Viswrgis),a river of NW. Germany 
its embouchure being in the North Sea, and its 
pasin having that of the Elbe tu the E., the Ems 
to the W., and the Rhine aud Mayr to the sw. 
and $. it is formed by the union of the Fulda 
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and Werra, The former of these rivers has its 
source in the Rhongebirge, about lat. 50° 27’ N., 
and long. 10° E.; and traversing the electorate of 
Fesse-Cassel, it passes the cities of Fulda and 
Cassel. The Werra rises in the Thuringian Fo- 
rest, in about the same lat., and long. 11°, ave 
intersects several of the smaller Saxon territerics, 
with parts of Prussian Saxony, Hesse-Cassel, and. 
Hanover, Both have a general northerly direction, 
and unite at Minden, near the southern extremity 
of the Hanoverian dom, The combined river, or 
Weser, flows in a N, course, though with nume- 
Tous windings, through the territories of Hesse- 
Cassel, Prussian Westphalia, Brunswick, Lippe- 
Detmold, Hatiover, Bremen, and Oldenburg, fatling 
inte the North Sea by a wide estuary, about lat, 
58° 30’ N,, and long, 8° 30’ E, Its entire length 
lis estimated at nearly 200 m. Its chief afiluents 
fare the Alter and Wnmme. The Weser is of con- 
siderable commercial importance, Bremen being 
on its banks. Vessels drawing 7 ft. water navi- 
gate it up to that city, and it is navigable for boats 
nearly to its commencement, Vessels drawing 
from 13 to 14 ft, water ascend the river to Vege- 
sack, 13 m. below Bremen, Ships of large size 
stop at Bremerhafen, where a new harbour has 
been formed. Besides the foregoing towns, Minden, 
Nienburg, Rinteln, and Hamein are on the Weser, 
and Hanover, Brunswick, and Oldenburg are on 
its tributaries, 

WEST BROMWICH, a market town and par. 
of England, co. Stafford, hand. Oftlow, on the high 
toad from Birmingham to Liverpool, 5 m, NNW. 
Birmingham, and 183 m. NW. London, by Great 
Western railway. Pop. of par. 41,795 in 1861, 
Area of par, 5.380 acres, This, which was formerly 
a ineonsiderable village, has increased rapidly in 
@ and pop., in consequence of its situation in the 
centre of one of the principal coal and iron districts 
of the empire, and of the grand seat of the hard- 
ware manufacture. The main street, neatly 2m, 
in length, contains some good houses; but the 
town is, for the most. part, very irregularly laid out, 
and its proximity to coal-pits, gas, and iron works 
gives it a black and very unprepossessing appear- 
ance. The old church of All Saints, on an emi- 
nence, in the NE, part of the town, is in a mixed 
style of architecture, and surmounted by a tower, 
The living, a perpetual curacy, worth 566/,a year, 
is in the gift of the earl of Dartmouth, Christ~ 
church, a handsome Gothic edifice, erected in 1822, 
is a curacy worth 8302, a year, Besides a very 
Rom, Cath, chapel, there are various places of 
worship for Protestant: Dissenters, and a national 
and some other schools. ‘The gas works in this 
town, belonging to the Staffordshire and Birming- 
ham Gas Company, are probably the most exten- 
sive of any in existence. ‘They supply Birming- 
ham, Bilston, Wednesbury, and a vast number of 
other towns and villages within a radius of. 16 m, 
Here are also some extensive crown-glass works, 
which, with the gas manufacture, and the exten- 
sive collieries in the vicinity, furnish the chief 
oceupation of the labouring classes. The Bir- 
mingham and Dudley canais, in the immediate 
vicinity of the town, give it the benefit of very 
extensive water communications, Market day’, 

». E.of the town is Sandwell Park, the 
seat of the earl of Dartmouth, © The house is built 
on the site of a priory of Benedictine monks, 
founded in the reign of Henry EL, of which some 
trifling remains may still be scen, 

WESTBURY, a parl. and munic. bor., market, 
town, and par, of England, co, Wilts,, hund, West~ 
bury, at the NW. extremity of Salisbury Plain, 
22m. NW. S. ury, and 109 m. W. London by 
Great Western railway. Pop. of parl, bor. 6,495 
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in 1861, The ancient bor. comprised’ only some 
portions of the town, but the modern bor. is co- 
extensive with the par. and hund, of Westbury, 
having an area of 11,340 acres. The town, which 
is insignificant and inegularly built, is scattered 
over a considerable surface, the principal street 
runhing nearly N. and S$. The church, an old 
cruciform structure, has a tower rising from its 
centre, and some fine monuments, ‘The living, a 
vicarage, to which are annexed the curacies of 
Bratton and Dilton, worth 238/ a year, is in the 
gift of the precentor of Salisbury cathedral. Here 
are several Dissenting chapels, a national school 
for 40 boys, endowed with 1,002, by a benevolent 
burgess, who also bequeathed a like sum for the 
annual clothing of 20 poor women, ‘The town 
hall, a handsome building, was erected in 1815, 
Westbury and its vicinity had formerly an exten- 
sive woollen manufacture, but this has much fallen 
off. Some malting is also carried on, and, upor 
the whole, the trade of the town, such as it is, may 
be considered in a thriving state. ‘Che charter by 
which Westbury was incorporated is not extant; 
the corporation, by which it has till lately been 
governed, consisted of a mayor, recorder, and 13 
capital burgesses. Westbury returned 2 mems. to 
“the IL. of C, from the 27th of Henry VI. down to 
the passing of the Keform Act, which deprived it 
of 1 mem, Previously to the Act now referred to, 
the franchise was vested in the occupiers of 61 
burgage tenements comprised in the old bor. Reg. 
electors, 305 in 1865, ‘The bor, court, held an- 
nually on the 2nd of Nov., is the only court held 
within and for the bor, The election of the bor. 
officers appears to be its principal duty, 

Westbury, though a place of considerable an- 
tiquity, is not connected with any historical event 
of importance, It has two annual fairs, and a 
nominal market every ‘Tuesday. 

WESTMEATH, an inland co, of Ireland, prov, 
Leinster, having N. Cavan and Meath, E, the 
latter, 8. King’s County, and W. Roscommon (from 
which it is separated by the Shannon), and Long- 
ford. Area, 386,251 acres, of which 53,982 are un- 
improved bog and mountain, and 16,334 lakes, 
Surface agreeably diversified with woods, lakes, 
streams, hills, and bogs, The substratum being 
Jimestone, the verdure of the fields is remarkably 
fine, and the soit generally excellent. Property 
in moderate-sized estates, Leases commonly 
granted for 21 years, and a life. Grazing-gtounds 
extensive, Tillage farms much subdivided, and 











husbandry, in most respects, similar to that of | 


Meath, which see. Principal rivers, Shannon, 
Tnny, and Brosna, Westmeath is divided into 12 
baronies and 62 parishes, and returns 3 mems. to 
the HI. of C, viz. 2 for the co. and 1 for the bor. 
of Athlone, Registered electors for the co, 3,568 
in 1865, At the census of 1861, the co. had 16,589 
inhab, houses, 17,526 families, and 90,879 inhabi- 
tants; while in 184f, Westmeath had 24,002 in- 
hab, houses, 25,693 families, and 141,300 inhabs. 
WESTMINSTER, See Lonvon. 
WESTMORELAND, a marit. co. of the N. of 
England, having N. Cumberland, Dusham, and 
Yorkshire, $, Lancashire and the extremity of 
Morecambe Bay, and W. Lancashire, Area, 487,680 
acres, of which only 180,000 are said to be arable, 
meadow, and pasture, It is what its name (West_ 
moor-land) imports, a region of lofty mountains, 
naked hills, and black barren moors; but the 
valleys, particularly those of the Eden in the N., 
and of Kendal in the 5., are fertile and well cul- 
tivated, ‘The agriculture, state of property, cha- 
racter, and condition of the occupiers of Westmore- 
land are so similar to those of Cumberland, that 
the statements as to the latter may be applied, 
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with very little variation, to the former. Aver: 
rent of land the lowest of any in Egpland. West- 
moreland abounds in slate of the finest quality; 
in lead; and, in some few places®bn its S. and W. 
borders, there are coal mines. Principal sivers, 
Eden, Lune, and Keat. The lakes are even mora 
celebrated than those of Cumberland: Windermere, 
on its W. border, is the most extensive lake in 
England. The co. is divided into 4 wards and 32 
parishes. It returns 4 mems. to the H. of C,, viz. 
2 for the co, and 2 for the bor. of Kendal and some 
adjoining districts. Reg. electors for co, 4,237 in 
1865. At the census of 1864, the co, had 11,793 
inhab. houses, with 60,946 inhabitants, while in 
1841, Westmoreland had 10,848 inbab, houses, and 
56,454 inhabs, 

WESTPHALIA, prov. containing all the N. 
portion of the Prussian dominions to the W. of 
the Weser, having N., Hanover; E., the latter, 
and some of the smaller German States; S., the 
latter, and the Prussian prov. of the Rhine; and 
W., Holland, Area, 7,771 sq.m. Pop. 1,617,722 
in 1861, Principal towns, Munster, Minden, Pa- 
derborn, Arnsberg, and Hamm. It is divided into 
3 regencies, and these again into 87 circles, 
Principal rivers, Ems, Weser, Lippe. Surface in 
the E., NE,, and S., hilly or mountainous; but it 
is level in the middle of the prov., and in the NW, 
adjoining Holland. In some places the soil is 
very fertile, but there are some extensive marshes 
and heaths, Most part of this, as well as of the 
adjoining prov. of the Rhine, is divided into small 
farms, the occupiers of which live together in 
villages. The rent is paid sometimes in money, 
but frequently in produce or services, or both. 
‘The occupiers are a kind of copyholders, their * 
lands descending from father to son. The Rhine 
provs, being in possession of the French, when 
the famous edict of 18Lf was published, making 
copyholders freeholders in the old states of the 
Prussian monarchy, it did not apply to them. 
(See Prussia.) Principal products, corn, flax, 
and potatoes, It is also productive of horses 
cattle, sheep, and hogs, The latter furnish the 
Westphalian hams, so abundant, and so excellent, 
There is also great plenty of game and honey, 
There are vast beds of coal, with mines of iron, 
lead, copper, and rock-salt, with salt springs, 
Manufactures, principally linen, cottons, hard— 
ware, and cutlery, the latter being largely pro- 
duced at Iserlohn, Dortmund, Hagen, and other 
places; with paper, spirits, tobacco, and various 
other articles, 

WESTPORT, a sea-port town of Treland, co. 
Mayo, prov. Galway, on a small river near the 
SW. angle of Clew Bay, 42 m, N. by W. Galway, 
and 135m, WNW. Dublin. Pop, 3,911 in 1861. 
This is a modern, neat, and rather nice-looking 
town, It occupies a narrow valley, and on each 
side and parallel to the stream by which it is 
intersected is a street planted with trees: the 
other trees branch from these on either side, and 
are for the most part inconveniently steep, The 
par. church is situated within Lord Sligo’s park, 
immediately adjoining the town, and it has also 
a large Rom, Cath, chapel, with places of worship 
for Presbyterians and Methodists, several schools, 

a barrack, a market house, a linen-hall, and court— 
house, A manor court, with jurisdiction to the 
amount of 102. sterling, is held once a month; 
general sessions in April and October, and petty 
sessions on Thursdays. It is also a constabulary 
and coast-guard station, ‘The linen trade was, at 
no very distant period, carried on extengively in 
this town and its vicinity. Latterly, however, 
this branch of industry has greatly declined, aud 
the inhabs. are now principally dependent on the 
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fishery, and on the export of com and provisions. 
‘The port and gorn warehouses are situated a little 
below the tow®, on the bay, vessels drawing 13 ft. 
water coming cl¢e to the quays. Clew Bay has 
at its mouth Clare Island, on the most northerly 
point of which is a lighthouse: there are many 
small islands within the bay, which, in many 
places, affords convenient and secure anchorage. 
The shipping belonging to the port is inconsider- 
al 


le. 

Croagh Patrick, or the Reek, rising 2,499 ft. 
above the sea, is situated immediately on the 5. 
side of the bay, 4 or 5m, SW. from the town. 
This is not only one of the highest, but also one 
of the most celebrated, mountains in Ireland, being 
the spot where St. Patrick is sa id to have collected 
the snakes and other venomous reptiles from al! 
parts of the island, and from which he precipitated 
them headlong into the sea! An altar or cairn is 
erected on the summit of the mountain in memory 
of this grand achievement, and it continues to be 
a frequent place of pilgrimage and devotion.” 
view from the summit is magnificent, ‘he | 
in the vicinity of the town is divided into very 
Small portions, and the oceupiers are, for the most 
part, miserably poor, Lord Sligo’s park or de- 
Mesne, to which strangers have access, is very 
fine; but the rest of his immense estate is but 
little removed from a state of nature. 

WEXFORD, a marit. co. of Ireland, prov. 
Leinster, having on the S, and E., St. George’s 
Channel; on the N,, the co, of Wicklow ; and on 
the W., Carlow, Kilkenny, and Waterford Uar- 
bour, by which it is separated from Waterford. 
Area, 573,200 acres, of which 500 are unim- 
proved mountain and bog. Surface, pleasantly 
diversified; climate mild. Soils either light or 
stiff clays, Property in pretty cons Jerable estates + 
farms, of various sizes; but there is less of the 
extreme suby jon of land in this, than in most 
other Irish cos, Dairies numerous, but badly 
managed; some districts have been long noted 
for their great crops of barley. Average rent ot 
land in general is too high, and the competition 
for small patches is carried beyond all reasonable 
pounds, The barony of Forth, occupy ing the 
SW. angle of Westord, differs widely from the 
yest of the co, and indeed, from every other 
district of Ireland. It was settled at a distant. 
period by a colony from South Wales; and, tll 
very recently, the Welsh language was spoken by 
everyone, and is still understoml by the older 
inhabs. ‘The people are industrions, provident, 
peaceable, aud cleanly. The farms are small 
running from 10 up to 50 or 60 acres, but those 
from 30 to 40 are most common. The land is 
clean, and well cultivated; the crops of wheat 
and beans, both of which are extensively grown, 
are excellent, and the improved Scotch plough 
with two horses is in universal use. The farm- 
houses are substantial, and the cottages clean and 
comfortable, forming, in this respect, a striking 
contrast with those in most other parts of the co. 
Persons of dificrent religious creeds live in this 
parony har.noniously together. Land: here, as in 
the rest of the co., very high-rented. 
has neither minerals nor manufactures of any im- 
portance, Principal tivers, Slaney and Barrow, 

Wexford is divided into 8 baronies, and 142 pa- 
tishes, and returns £mems, to the H, ef C,, viz. 2 
for the co. and J cach for the bors, of Wexford 
and New Koss. Registered electors for the co., 
6,456 in 1865, At the census of 1861, the eo. had 
2b01L inhab. houses, 28,899 families, and 143,4 
Fubabitdats; while in [x41 Wexford had 83,507 
f  inhab. houses, 36,594 families, and 202, inhabs, 
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Trcland, prov. Leinster, co. Wexford, of which it is 
the cap., at the mouth of the estuary of the Slaneyy 
on the W. or inner side of Wexford Haven, 67 m. 
S. by W. Dublin, with which it is connected by 
railway, Pop. 12,015 in 1861. The town built 
wholly on the §, side of the river, and consists of 
a row of houses along the quay fronting the h: 
bour, of a street parallel to the latter, and of nume~ 
rous cross strects; but, excepting the quay, they 
are mostly narrow, irregular, ill-paved, and dirty. 
‘Along and poor suburb, principally occupied by 
fishermen, extends to a considerable distance S. 
from the town. The communication with the 
country ou the opposite side of the harbour is 
maintained by means of a wooden bridge, which, 
with its embankments, is nearly 1,700 ft, in length, 
having a drawbridge in the centre, the river being 
navigable to Enniscorthy, ‘The expense of keep- 
ing it up is defrayed by a toll, ‘The public build- 
ings and establishments comprise two Protestant 
churches, several Kom, Cath, chapels, two Me- 
thodist meeting-houses, the county court house, A 
large and handsome guol, a fever hospital, dis~ 
pensary. lunatic asylum, a diocesan seliool for the 
see of Ferns, and various other schools; a Rom, 
Yath. college, supported by private endowment, & 
priory, a nunnery, a public library, chamber of+ 
commerce, assembly rooms, club-hou: and bar- 
racks, ‘I'he old wails, by which the town was for 
merly surrounded, were repaired in 1804, but th 
have since been allowed to go to ruin, and the 
suburbs extend considerably beyond them. Malt- 
ing is carried on to a considerable extent. 
Wexford Haven is of great extent, and has a 
fine appearance; but it is shallow, and owing to a 
bar at its mouth between the two low, long, sandy 
peninsulas which form its external boundary, it 
cannot be entered by vessels drawing more than 9 
or 10 ft, water, and even these should with neap 
tides, have four hows flood to enter, But notwith- 
standing these drawbacks, Wexford, from her situ- 
ation in a fertile county, and on-a river navigable 
to a considerable distance by barges, and other 
circumstances, has a considerable trade, and is one 
of the principal secondary ports of Ireland for the 
exportation of corn, meal, and flour, butter of 
perior quality, provisions, and cattle, Steamers 
between Liverpool and Wexford, Excellent 
and the fishing 









































pl 
oysters are found in the bay, 
business is carried on to a considerable extent, 
There belonged to the port on the Ist of January, 
1864, 16 sailing vessels under 50, and 77 above 50 





besides 4 steamers, of an aggregate burthen 
of 646 tons, 

Wexford has several charters, the first having 
been gravted by the Earl of Pembroke in 1318, 
Under the Irish Municipal Reform Act, 3 & 4 Vie- 
toria, cap. 308, the corporate body consists of a 
mayor, bailiffs, free burgesses, and commonalty. 
‘The bor, returned two mems. to the Irish IL, of 
from 1374 down to the Union; and it has since 
returned one mem. to the Imperial H. of C. Reg. 
elec, 304 in 1865. The assizes for the co. are held 
here, with general sessions in January and at Mid- 
summer, special road-sessions twice a yeur, and 
petty sessions and a bor, court for debts not 
ceeding 2h, once a week, Markets, Wednesdays 
and Fridays. Fairs six times a year. 

In 1649 Wexford was taken hy Cromwell, when 
‘a considerable number of the inhabs, were put to 
thesword, During the rebellion of 1798 it was, for 
awhile, the head-quarters of the insurgents, by 
swhom it was evacuated after the battle of Vinegar 

‘The town is possessed of considerable pre- 
perty ; but it is let on long leases, at a low rate. 

WEYHILL, a village of England, co, Hants 
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verge of Salisbury Plain, 15 m, NW. Winchester. 
Pop, of par, 444 in 1861, The village is celebrated 
for its great annua} fair, held for six or seven days. 
from the 9th of Oct, This is the largest fair in the 
S, of England for sheep, and is also a considerable 
mart for horses, cheese, and hops. A row of booths, 
called Farnham-row, is assigned exclusively to the 
dealers in Farnham hops; bat hops from Kent 
aud Sussex are also brought thither in consider- 
able quantities. ‘The horses exposed for sale are 
principally cart colts, nags, and hunters; 
cheese consists mostly of N. Wilts, Somerset, and 
Gloucester, The booths are formed into regular 
streets, and exhibit all the features of a large 
town, every part of which presents a scene of 
Iustle and activity. On ok Michaelmas day 
many farm servants are hired, 

WEYMOUTH and MELCOMBE REGIS, two 
contiguous towns of England, forming together a 
parl, munic, bor, and sea-port, co. Dormet, hund, 
Calliford-Tree; on the English Channel, at the 
mouth of the 'small river Wye, 3m. N. from the 
headland called the Isle of Portland, and 147 m, 
WSW. London by London and South W. 
railway. Pop. of bor. 11,383 in 1861. Wey 
aud Meleombe lie on opposite sides of the harbour, 
that is, of the narrow outlet of an arm of the s 
called the Backwater, nearly 2 m, im length, being 
connected by a handsome stone bridge, erected 
over this ontlet in 1770, The most. consi 
part of Meleombe consists of ranges of buildings 
situated on the N, side of the harbour, extending 
for nearly 1m, in front of the esplanade, along | 
the sea, which here forms a fine semicirenlar bay. | 
‘Lhe houses here, which are large and handsome, 
are chiefly occupied by visitors, attracted to the 
town by its advantages for sea-bathing, and other 
conveniences, But with one or two exceptions, 
the greater number of the other streets are mostly 
narrow and dirty, with mean houses, Much of the 
ground on which Melcombe stands is low, and has 
been reclaimed at different times from the Back- 
water, On the N., about 20 acres of this land 
have been enclosed for the purpose of forming a 
park, and between this and the sea there is a 
acrow space, built over with good houses, 

Weymouth, on the S. side of the barbour, not | 
being resorted to by visitors, retains, in great 






















































nicasure, its original character of a tishing-town, 
and is irregularly and ill built, It is chiefly in- 
Jiabited by the kibouring classes the outs! 


Sy 
however, there are some good ranges of houses, 
and haudsorhe detached dwellings. The parish 
chureh of Meleombe, rebuilt in 1817, though a 
spacious cilifice, is not remarkable for its archi- 
tecture: the chapel of case in Weymouth, oppo- 
site the foot of the bridge, is a tasteful modern 
huilding i the Gothie style; the living, a perpe- 
tual curacy, is attached ‘to the rectory of Wyke 
Regis, to which par. Weymouth belongs, ‘There 
are several dissenting chapels; and in Meleombe 
are spacious asseinbly-rooms, a small towi-hall, 
neat. theatre, good libraries, bath 
blishments usual at a watering-pls 
gaol, but of a very inferior description. Two 
national schools have been founded, and among 
other charitable institutions for the education and 
xclief of the poor is a bequest of 75/.a year for 
the apprenticing of poor children, ‘The ‘town is | 
lighted with gas; but the inferior streets are 
hadly paved. “Facing the sea is the lodge built 
‘for the residence of the royal family, by whom the 
town was frequently visited during the reign of 
George IE. An equestrian statue of that monarch 
has been erceted at the N. extremity of the 
main street. On the Dorchester road, near the 
town, are barracks, now oecupied as private houses. 
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Freestone from the Isle of Portland, Roman 
cement, bricks and tiles, are among the principal 
exports. Shipbuilding, and rope agai sail making 
are carried on to asmail extent, On the Ist of 
dan., 1864, there belonged to th@ port 24 sailing 
vessels under 0, and 42 above 50 tons, besides 1 
steamers, of an aggregate burthen of 761 tons. 
The gross antount of customs’ revenue was 9,647 
in 1863, 
Weymouth was but of little consequence till 
George IL, made it his summer residence. Since 
then it has continued to increase, itis frequentest 
by numerous visitors during the summer season, 
and a great number of respectable families have 
made it their permanent residence, ‘The fine 
sands, along the shore, and the gradually increasing 
depth and purity of the water, render it bighly 
suitable for a bathing place, A raised terrace or 
esplanade has been constructed round a great por- 
tion of its picturesque bay, which constitutes the 
fashionable promenade of the inhabitants. Races, 
and a regatta, take place annually in August. 
Harbour and Breukwater.—'the harbour, which 
consists of the inlet between Weymouth and Mel- 
combe, so fur as the bridge, is narrow, while the 
bar at its mouth has only 6 ft. water at low ebb; 
and pring tides do not rise here more than 6 or 
7ft., the port is not accessible to large vessels, 
‘There is, however, excellent anchorage in Port- 
land Roads, about 14m. S, by [. from the town, 
for ships of any size, in from 5 to 64 and 8 fathoma 
water. But as these roads are exposed to the K. 
and SE. winds, which often (especially the latter) 
throw in a very heavy sea, they were formerly, 
notwithstanding their convenient situation, but 
little resorted to, In consequence, it was deter- 
mined to obviate this defcet by constructing two 
breakwaters, one projecting NE. from the NI 
shoulder of. the Isle of Portland, a distance of 
1,500 ft.; and one 400 ft. from the Latter, streteh- 
lag NNE. and SSW., 6,000 ft, in length, These 
stupendous works inelude, within low-water line 
an area of 1,374 acres, and form one of the best 
und most secure harbours in the empire, of easy 
access not only to merchant ships navigating the 
Channel, but’ to men-of-war, ‘The foundation- 
stone of the work was iaid by the Jate Prince 
Albert, on the 18th July, 1849." It was first. pro- 


























jected by Mr, John Harvey, post-master of Wey- 


moutl (See Portrann, Isiu or.) 

Weymouth and Melcombe, though originally 
distinct bors, were united in the 13th of Elizabeth ; 
and from that period down to the passing of the 
Reform Act, the aggregate bor. possessed the pri- 
vilege of returning 4 mems. to the IL, of G.; but 
the above Act. reduced the number of mems. to 2: 
while, at the same time, some additions were made 
to the boundaties of the old bor, Registered elec- 
tors, 909 in 1865. Under the Municipal Reform 
Act, the town is divided into 2 wards; and is 
governed by a mayor, 5 other aldermen. and 18 
councillors, It has a commission of the peace, 
generally held once a year, with jurisdiction over 
all but capital offences, and a county court, Mar- 
kets, Tuesdays and Fridays. Fairs, three times 
yearly. 

WHEELING, a town of the U. States, in Vir- 
ginia. cap. co. Ohio, on the Ohio, at the head of 
the steam navigation, 50 m, SW. Pittsburgh. Pop. 
14,280 in, 1860. ‘The town stands in a narrow 
pliin, at the back of which rises a range of steep 
hills, and consequently is built chiefly in one street 
along the river, ‘The hills adjacent abound with 
coal. Besides the usual co, courts, offices, and 
buildings. Wheeling has. several iron goaie, 
steam-engine factories, numerous woolleff and cot- 
ton mills, glass-houses, flour and paper mills, anil 
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manufactures of copperas, white lead, tobacco and 
leather. 

WHITBY,¢a parl. bor. and sea-po 
England, N-Widing co, York, liberty of Whitby 
Strand, at the mauth of the Esk, here crossed by a 
swing iron bridge, 42 1, NNE. York, and 247 m. 
N. London, by Great Northern railway. Pop. of 
bor, 12,051 in 1861, The parl. por. includes the 
townships of Whitby, Ruswarp, Hawkser-cum- 
Stainsacre. It is built along both banks of the 
Esk; the direction of which, from S, to N. deter- 
mines that of the town; but, as the tevel ground 
by the river is of very limited dimensions, the 
buildings on both sides are cartied up its banks, 
which, on the E. side, are especially precipitous. 
Phe houses, partly of stone and partly of brick, in 
the lower part of the town, are closely packed to- 
gether, -and the strects are for the most part nar- 
row, While those on the banks are inconveniently 
steep; they are, however, well paved and lighted 
with gas, and some new strects on the W. 
the town are comparatively handsome, ‘The more 
opulent inhabitants have yesilences in the en- 
-virons, Which are beautiful and romantic. The old 
par, church is situated on the top of a cliff nearly 
200 ft, above the sea, on the FE. side of the town, 
the ascent to it being by a flight of 190 stone 
steps. The living, a curacy in the gift of the 
‘Archbishop of York, is worth 206. a year nett. 
Tt has also places of worship for Methodists, Qua- 
kers, Presbyterians, Independents, Rom, Catholics, 
and other dissenters. Among the educational and 
charitable institutions may be mentioned, Lan- 
castrian schools for children of both sexes; two 
infant schools; a seaman’s hospital, for 42 widows 
and their children; a dispensary, established in 
1786; a large workhouse, and several minor cha- 
rities. The public builcings include the town- 
hall, erected in 17485 a building with public baths 
and apartments for the subscription library, and 
the literary and philosophical society, erceted in 
1826; a handsome news-room and custom-house, 
The Union Mill, for supplying the members with 
flour at a reduced price, on the W, side of the town, 
ig a conspicuous object. 

The harbour is formed by two piers ; that on the 
W. side, 640 yards in length, terminates in a ci 
cular head, on which a lighthouse, having the lan- 
tem elevated $2 ft, above the sea, has been con- 
structed. ‘There is a noble quay, extending from 
the bridge to the west pier, ‘I'he opposite pier ex- 
tends about 215 yards from the cliff on the FE, 
side of the river. ‘The channel between the piers 
forms the harbour, which, however. labours under 
the drawhack of nearly drying at low water; and 
in rough weather, when the wind is from the N. 
or NE. a heavy ‘sea is thrown in. To obviate 
the latter inconvenience, an internal pier has been 
built, and the inner harbour, or that above the 
drawbridge, is but little affected by the weather. 
here are dry docks and slips for the construction 
and repair of ships, the building of whieh, though 
Jess now than formerly, is carried on to a consider- 
able extent. ‘The manufacture of sail-cloth and 
cordage is also carriet on. 

Whitby is principally indebted for its rise to the 
alum works in its vicinity, commenced in 1595: 
the exports of the alum, and the import of the coal 
required in its manufacture, giving birth to a con- 
siderable trade, This, however, is by means so 
extensive as formerly. 
there belonged to the port 61 sailing vessels under 
5u, and 358 above 50 tons, sides 3 steamers, of 
the aggregate burthen of i44 tons, The 
customs revenue amounted to 5; z. in 1863. 
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WHITCHURCH 


trades, Most part of the larze ships sail from 
London, Bristol, Liverpoul, and Hull. 

The town is under the superintendence of the 
magistrates of the N, riding: and a county court 
4s established in it, The Reform Act conferred on 
Whitby, for the first time, the privilege of sending 
1mem, to the H. of C. Registered electors, 691 
in 1865. 

Whitby abbey, which, having been destroyed by 
the Danes, was rebuilt after the Conquest, appears 
to have been a magniticent edifice. The ruins, in 
a commanding situation on the cliff near the 
church, are of considerable extent, and exhibit 
different styles of architecture. The neighbour- 
hood of Whitby abonnds with natural curiosities. 
In the alum rocks are found an immense variety 
of petritied shells, tranks of trees, pieces of wood, 
aud bones of fishes, and several highly interesting 
specimens of the large marine animals called éeh- 
thyoseurus and plesiosaurns—from which were 
made the models in the Crystal Palace gardens, at 
Sydenham, There have ‘also been found fossil 
crocodiles, of which the finest hitherto discovered 
adorns the Whitby museum, which is particularly’ 
tich in specimens’ of the various organic remains 
found in the vicinity. 

The country about Whitby is highly picturesque, 
and the beautiful valley of the Ksk is also rich in 
ironstone of superior quality, with an admixture 
of lime. Thishas become of late an article of ex- 

rt to the iron works on the Tyne to the extent 
‘of from 20,000 to 30,000 tons a year, Hreestone 
of several varieties, for building and engineering 
purposes, is also extensively exported to the Lon~ 
don and other markets on'the E, coast, as is also 
the whinstone (found in the same vicmity) for the 
repairing of roads when broken, and paving of 
streets, when shaped into blocks, for which pur- 
poses it is considered superior to granite, Tt is 
only since the formation of a railway from Whitby 
to Pickering, opened in 1836, that these mineral 
stores have been developed and made available. 
‘This railway passes for 24 m, through a succession. 
of varied and highly picturesque scenery, affording 
perhaps the most beautiful ride of the kind in the 


kingdom, Since the opening of the railway, the 
fishery at Whitby has very materially increased. 


There are several mineral springs in the neigh- 
bourhood, Market day, Saturday. Fairs, August 
25, and Martlemas-day. 

WHITCHURCH, a market town and par. of 
England, co, Hants, hund, Evingar, in div. Kings- 
clere, on the road from London to Salisbury, 12 
m. N. Winchester, and 59 m. SW. London by 
Tondon and South Western railway. Pop, of par. 
1,962 in 1861, ‘The town is quite insignificant ; 
but noteworthy for the fact of its having sent two 
mems. to the H, of C., from the 27th year of 
Elizabeth down te the passing of the Reform Act, 
by which it was disfranchised. 

‘A little to the E. of the church, near the Lon- 
don road, are the paper mills, at which the paper 
for the notes of the Bank of England has been 
manufactured since the reign of George L. down 
to the present time. 

Wuircnurce or Brancminster, a market 
town and par. of England, co. Salop, hund, N, 
radford, on the borders of Wales and Che; ire, 
18m.N. by W. Shrewsbury. Area of par. 15,380 
acres, Pop. of do. 6,693 in 1861. The town is 
puilt on an acelivity, the summit of which is 
crowned by the church, a freestone edifice, erected 
in 1722 in the ‘Tuscan order, with an embattled 














gross | square tower 108 ft. in height. ‘The interior is 


handsome, and it has a good altar-piece, and two 
anna hang etane firures brought from the ruins of 


WHITEHAVEN 


earl of Shrewsbury, celebrated for his exploits in 
the wars with France under Henry V., and im- 
mortalised by Shakspeare in the first part of Henry 
VI. The living, a rectury, united with the rec- 
tory of Marbury, in Cheshire, is in the gift of the 
Countess_ of Bridgwater, and is one of the most 
valuable in the co., being worth 1,458/. a year net, 
Here also are chapels for Unitarians, Baptists, 
Tudependents, and Wesleyans, and public schools 
and charities having an aggregate income of 
above 9002, a year. The grammar school, which 
has an income of above 450/, a year, instructs a 
certain number of boys, free of expense, in classics 
and mathematics, writing and accounts being 
paid for separately. Courts leet and baron are 
held in the town hall by a high steward appointed 
by the lord of the manor. ‘The inhabs, of Whit- 
church are prineipally engaged in the malt and 
hop trade, in the manufacture of shoes, and lime 
and brick making, The Ellesmere canal comes 
up to the town, Markets on Fridays; fairs, four 
times a year, for farming stock, linen, and hempen 
and some woollen cloths. 

WHITEHAVEN, a parl. bor. and sea-port town 
of England, co. Cumberland, about 8 m. NE. from 
St. Bees head, 35 m. SW. Carlisle, and 303m, NWN, 
London by the North Western and Lancaster- 
Furness railways. Pop. of bor, 18,812 ia 1861, 
The parl. bor. includes the village of Preston, to 
the S. of the town, and a small rural district. The 
eveck, on which the town is situated, is surrounded 
on the land side by heights which approach close 
to the buildings. It is regularly laid out; the 
streets, which are of considerable width, cross 
cach other at right angles, but they are, af the 
same time, ill-paved and dirty; and though there 
are many good houses and shops, a considerable 
proportion of the labouring pop. live in cellars. 
Among the public buildings are the three churches 
of St. Nicholas, st. James, and ‘lrinity ; the first 
erected in 1693, the second in 1752, and the third 
in 17155 the livings, which are perpetual curacies, 
worth respectively 1884, 200d. and 2502, are in 
the gift of the earl of Lonsdale, on whose estate 
the town is built, Here also are chapels or meet- 
ing-houses for Methodists, Presbyterians, Anabap- 
tists, Rom. Caths., and other dissenters, The edu- 
cational establishments comprise a marine school 
for 60 boys, erected on ground given by lord 
Lonsdale, and endowed by a citizen of the town ; 
anational and an infant school. It has, also, a 
theatre, erected in 1769, asubscription library and 
news-room, a custom-house, market-house, an in- 
firmary, a dispensary, cold and hot baths, There 
are dry docks and patent slips for the building of 
ships, which is carried on to a considerable ex- 
tent; and there are considerable manufactures of 
sail-cloth and cordage, copperas, tobaccu-pipes, 
and iron and brass foundries. The arbour, 
formed by piers, constructed at different periods, 
dried til! recently at low water; but it has been so 
much improved by the construction of a new pier 
on its S. side, projecting N., that a portion of it 
has now 9 ft. water at low ebb, and above 20 ft. 
at springs. ‘Harbour lighthouses have been 
erected on the outer and inner pier-heads. 

Whitehaven, which, in the beginning of the 
17th century, was a miserable fishing village, is 
wholly indebted for its rise and importance to the 
working of the coal mines in its ity, belong- 
ing to the earl of Lonsdale. Some of these mines 
extend below the sea; and in the largest of them 
all, the William Pitt, about 500 acres are exca- 
vated under the sea, the distance being about 24 
m, from the shaft, 110 fathoms deep, close to the 
shore, to the remotest part of the working. There 
is, in this immense pit, a stable under the sea for 
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45 horses. Another pit, recently sunk, runs some 
miles under the sea, and is held the deepest in the 
country. The coal, which is of exog)lent quality, 
is principally shipped coastwise for Dublin, the 
Isle of Man, and the S. of Scotlgnd, Exclusive 
of ics coal, Whitehaven exports considerable quau- 
tities of lime, freestone, iron-ore, and carries on a 
considerable trade with the W. Indies, N. America, 
and other foreign countries, Gross customs’ re- 
venue 64,2372, in 1853. The town, however, is 
not flourishing, a consequence most probably, of 
the superior facilities enjoyed by Liverpool, both 
as respects the trade with Ireland, and that with 
the W. Indies and America, ‘The shipping of the 
port has fallen off materially during the last dozen 

ears; it had, in 1880, 227 ships, of the burden of 
36,578 tons, ex. 5 steamers, while on the Ist of 
Jan. 1864, there were registered but 184 sailing 
vessels, of an aggregate tonnage of 26,865, besides 
3 steamers. 

The government of the town, and the care of 
the docks and harbour, is vested, under an act of 
Queen Anne, in 21 trustees, 14 of whom are chosen. 
every 3 years by the inhabs, carrying on trade 
and ‘paying harbour dues; and 6 are nominated 
he lord of the manor (earl of Lonsdale), who, 
being himself added to the list, completes the 
number, Courts leet are held annually, and there 
is a county court. Petty sessions are also held by 
the co, magistrates, Markets, Tuesdays, Thurs- ' 
days, and Saturdays. The Reform Act conferred 
on this town for the first. time, the important: pri- 
vilege of sending 1 mem. to the H. of C. Reg. 
electors, 650 in 1865, 

Adjoining the town on the E, side is White- 
haven Castle, a seat of the earl of Lonsdale. The 
town isin the parish of St. Bees, about 4 m, from 
the village of that name, in which are two Valu- 
able institutions ; the one being a college where 
persons of limited means arc prepared for the 
church, and the other a richly endowed founda- 
om school, affording great advantages to the 
wth of the neighbourhood. A lighthouse of the 
class has been crected on St. Bees head, It 
shibits a fixed light clevated 333 ft. above the 
leve) of the sea, 

WHITHORN, a royal and parl. bor. of Scotland, 
co, Wigtown, the Burrow Head, the SE. extremity 
of the co,, and one of the principal headlands on 
the S. Scottish coast, being within the par. Pop. 
of the bor. 1,623 in 1861, The latter, about 4 m, 
NNW. from the Burrow Head, and 8m. NW. 
from its harbour at Isle of Whithorn, built partly 
on level ground and partly on a gentle acelivity, 
consists principally of one Jong and generally 
wide and well kept street, intersected in the middle 
by a rivulet concealed by a bridge the entire width 
of the street, The houses, which are all of stone, 
aud mostly covered with slate, bave been greatly 
improved of late years, many of those that were 
old and inferior having been pulled down, and 
replaced by others of a superior quality.’ The 
eliuch, on a rising ground, a little W. from the 
main street, was built in 1822, It. is a substantial 
and commodious edifice; but is totally devvid of 
architectural beauty, forming, in this respect, a 
striking contrast to most of the churches latterly 
erected in this part of the country. Tere, also, is 
a Free church, and places of worship for the United 
Presbyterian Synod, and for Rom. Cathvlics, The 
only public building is the tows-house and gaol, 
surmounted by a tower and spire without any 
pretensions to elegance. Except the tanning of 
leather, which is carried on to some extent, the 
town has no manufactures, Whithorn was 
made a royal bor. by James IV., in 1911. It is 
governed, under the Municipal Reform Act, by a ® 
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provost, 2 bailies, and 15 councillors, It unites 
with Wigtown, Stranraer, and New Galloway, in 
sending | meg. to the I, of C. Beg, electors in 
the bor., 93 in 1864. ° 
Whithorn, wich is of high antiquity, is sup- 
posed to be identical with the Leucophibia of 
Ptolemy, and is certainly the Candida Casa of 
the venerable Bede. It was early distinguished 
in ecclesiastical annalg, from the circumstance of 
a church being founded here late in the 4th or 
carly in the Sth century, by St. Ninian, who is 
said to have been buried within its walls, Ata 
later period, or in the 12th century, a magnificeut 
priory for monks of the Premonstratensian order 
was erected here by Fergus, lord of Galloway, of 
which there still remains a tine Saxon arch, em- 
bodied in the wall of the old par, church, and some 
ive vaults, ‘The real, or supposed, relies of 
St. Ninian having been collected in this building, 
regarded» feelings of extraordinary 
veneration, and was, for a lengthened period, a 
place of pilgrimage and adoration. Several of the 
kings and queens of Scotland were among the 
number of its visitors, On one vecasion James 
IV, made a pilgrimage hither on faot, to secure 
the good oflices of the saiut in behalf of his queen, 
then dangerously ili, The bishopric of GaDoway, 
or Whithorn, was one of the oldest in Seotland; 
and this was a principal residence of the bishops 
ull the abolition of the see. 

The Jsle of Whithorn, about 21m. NNE. from the 
Burrow Head, and 3 m, SE. from the bor.. may be 
regarded as the sea-part of the latter, The Isle, 
new wiited to the mainland by a causeway, 
very limited dimensions, not probably exceeding 
40 or 60 neres, The village, which is buile partly 
on the mainland, and partly on the Isle, has about 
450 inhabs, On the Iie are the ruins of a small 
church, said, though probably on no good grounds, 
to be one vf the oldest in Scotland, A little shi 
Intilding is carried on ; and there is some trade in 
the shipping of corn and other products to Liver- 
pool and Whitehaven, and in the importation of 
coal, slates, freestone, and timber. In the angle 
between the W. side of the island and the mainland 
is the harbour, The only danger in entering is 
the sereens, a ledge of rock, overflowed at high 
water, bounding the harbour on the SW. But 
there is a broad channel between the extremity of 
the sereens and the Isle. 

WICK, a royal and parl, bor. and sea-port 
town of Scotland, FE, coast. of the co, of Caithy 
of which it is the cap, on the river Wick, at the 
bottom of a deep bay, 15 m. 8. by W, Duncans! 
Head, Pop. of parl. bor., which includes Wick, 
Pulteney ‘Town, and Louisburg, 7,475 in 1861, 
Wick, properly so called, or the old town, is on 
the N. side of the river, and is irregularly and 
meanly built, and dirty; it has to the N. the 
suburb of Louisburg, and is connected by a bridge 
with Pulteney Town, on the §, side of the riv 
‘The latter, built. on rising ground, feued from lord 
Duftus by the British Fishery Society, is laid out 
on a uniform plan, and is one of the handsomest 
fishing villages that is anywhere to be met with, 
Both towns are lighted with gas, The ‘hureh 
at the W, end of the town, with 1,80 tings, 
was erected, in 1830, at a cost of 4,7812 There 
ate, also, Free churches in Wick and- in Pulteney 
Town; and the United Associate Seceders, Inde- 
pendents, Reformed Presbyterians, aul’ Kom 
Caths,, have places of worship. Exclusive of the 
churches, the town-hall, county buildings and 
prison, and commercial’ hall, are. the principal 
public edifices. 

Wick b& been for upwards of halfa century the 

6 aeinainal eaat af the herrine fishery of. 




















































































WICKLOW 


and, besides its own boats, its harbour is fre- 
quented, in the fishing season, by great numbers 
of boats from other parts of Scotland, and from 
Tfclland, Its port at the mouth of the Wick 
being small, inconvenient, and unsafe, a new 
harbour was commenced, in 1810, by the Britixh 
Fishery Society, which they completed at 1 cost 
of 14,0062, of which 8,5002 were defrayed by 
government, But the accommodation being still 
insufficient, a new or outer harbour, of larger di- 
mensions, and having deeper water, was com- 
pleted, in 183%, at an expense of 40,0004, On the 
ist of Jan., 1864, there belonged to the port 25 
ling vessels under 50, and 38 above 50 tous, 
The customs revenue amounted to 8962 in 1863. 
‘The fishery is subject to great fluctuations; for 
while, in “good years, the produce of herrings 
amounts to 120,000, and even 150,000 barrels, in 
some years, not more than from 30,000 to 50,000 
barrels are taken. In consequence, the busin 
partakes considerably of the nature of a gambling 
pursuit, and*has not the beneficial influence that 
might otherwise have been expected, 

‘The building of ships and boats, especially the 
latter, is carried on to a considerable extent; and 
the town has, besides, rope-walks, a brewery, and 

ery, The principal, or rather sole occu- 
pation of the femates iu and round the town con- 
sists in the spinning of yarn for, and in the making 
and mending of, herring nets. ‘The trade of the 
port is limited to the export of herrings, and of 
corn, wool, cattle, and other farm products, and tu 
the importation of coals, timber, and groceries, 
Tt has au intercourse by steam with Leith, Aber- 
deen, Kirkwall, and Lerwick, 

Wick was made a royal bor, by James VI. in 
158%, It unites with “Kirkwall, Dornoch, Cro- 
matty, and Dingwall, in sending 1 mem. to the 
H. of C. Registered electors in Wick 853 in 
1365, It is governed by a provost, 2 bailies, and 
9 councillors, Corp, rev., 1614 in 1864. 

‘The country in the vicinity of Wick has been 
greatly improved within the last half century ; even. 
so late as in 1790, there was not a cart in the 
county, nor potatoes, turnips, nor rye-grass; and 
such a thing as a rotation of crops had not then 
been heard of. The land was split into minute 
portions, and held under a system subversive of 
all industry and improvement. 

WICKLOW, a_marit, co, of Ireland, prov. 
Leinster, having N. the co. of Dublin, FE. St. 
orge’s Channel, S. Wexford, and W. Carlow 
and Kildare. Area, 499,894 acres, of which 94,000 
are unimproved mountains and bog. ‘Thi 
very mountainous co. In some places it is 
wooded, and extremely picturesque and beautiful. 
Estates mostly large! the most extensive, valuable, 
and best cultivated belongs to earl Fitzwilliam, 
Farms of various sizes; many small, Speaking 
generally, rents are much too high; the labouring 
pop. not half employed; and their condition, and 
that of the small farmers, as bad as possible, 
But little wheat is raised, and that principally in 
the E, farts of the co, Wicklow has to boast of 
considerable mineral treasures; and some gold 
has been found in stream-works in different parts 
of the co, These, however, have been wholly 
abandoned, the produce of metal being insufficient 
to repay the expenses. From 600 tv 900 persons 
may be employed in the copper mines of Crone- 
bane, Ballymurtagh, and Conorree. ‘The ores 
























_are shipped at Wicklow, and are smelted in Wales. 


Bismuth, manganese, and zine, have also been 
met with, but in inconsiderable quantitie 
is very abundant in parts of the co., and 
to have wonderfully in 
F Prine 










WICKLOW 


and Ovoca, Wicklow contains 6 baronies, and 
58 pars.; and returns 2 mems, te the H. of C., 
both being for the co, Registered electors for the 
latter 3,537 in 1865, At the census of 1861, the 
co, had 14,418 inhab. houses, 16,009 families, and 
86,479 inhabitants, while in 1841, Wicklow had 
49210 inhabited houses, 21,182, families, and 
143 inhabs, 
VickLow, @ marit, town of Ircland, prov. 
Leinster, co. Wicklow, of which it is the cap, 
at the mouth of the Vartry, 28 m, S. by E. Dub- 











lin, on the railway to Wexford, and 2} m, W. 
by N. Wicklow Head, on which there are 2 light- 
houses with fixed lights, Pop, 3,395. in 1861. 








Wicklow is irfegularly built, and principally de- 
rives its means of support from the concourse of 
persons on co, business, and for bathing during 
the summer months. Its public buildings com- 
prise the par. church, a Rom, Catholic chapel, 
ineeting-houses for Methodists and Quakers, the 
court-house and prison fur the eo., diocesan school, 
market-house, co. infirmary and fever hospital. 
Raves are held annually on the Morrough, a flat 
sandy tract, extending several miles along the 
shore, ‘Che corporation, under a charter of 
James I. in 1613, consisted of a portreeve, 12 
burgesses, and a commonalty, which retu 
2 meme, to the Irish H. of C, rill the Union, when 
the bor. was disfranchised, The as: for the 
co, general sessions und petty sessions, and a 
weekly court for the adjudication of small debts, 
are held here. The town is a constabulary and 
eoast-uard station, Markets on Saturdays; fair, 
March 28, May 24, Aug. 12, and Noy. 25, The 
harbour is fit only for small craft, having a bar at 
its entrance which has only 9 feet at high water 
springs, and 6 feet at neaps. It has, however, 
some trade in the shipping of copper, ore, and 
corn, 

WIDIN, or VIDIN, a fortified town of Bulgaria, 
cap. Sanjack, on the Danube, 130 m, SE. Bel- 
grade, Pop, estimated at 26,000 in 1863, Widin 
presents an imposing appearance from a distance, 
having numerous mosques and minarets; and its 
strets, though equally dirty, are broader than in 
most other ‘lurkish towns. “It is the residence of a 
pacha of 3 tails, and a Greek archbishop; its trade 
is prinerpally in rock salt, corn, wine, and other 
jroducts of the surrounding territory, Its furtifi- 
cations are in a good state of repair, and it is one 
of the strongest towns in Turkey 

‘The revenue of Dulgaria is raised in the worst 
ible manner, consisting principally’ of a tithe 
‘harged on raw produce, and sold to the highest 
lidder. In the pachalic_of Widiu the tithe on 
the fish taken in the Danube produces about 
8,007, a year; and the leech fishery also yields 
a considerable sum, 

VIESBADEN, a town of W, Germany, cap. of 
the former Duchy of Nassaa, on an affluent of the 
Rhine, 4m, N, from the latter, and 6 m. NNW. 
Mentz, with which, and Frankfort on-the-Main, it 
is connected by railway, Pop. 20,797 in 1881, 
‘The interior of Wiesbaden is badly laid out; but 
in its outskirts are many good strects and terraces, 
Tlaving been, before the annexation of Nassau to 
Prussia, the seat of a government, it has some 
showy public edifices, including a ducal residence, 
infantry and artillery barracks, mint, Rom. Cath, 
church, and theatre. But most of its buildin, 
cousist’ of hotels, and lodging houses for the ac- 
ecommodation of visitors; Its chief prosperity and 
consequence being derived from its baths and 
mineral waters. ‘These, the Aque Mattiaci of 
Pliny, are hot saline springs, containing muriate 
and ‘sulphate of soda, muriate and carbonate of 
lime, muriate of magnesia and potassa, with some 
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{silica, oxide of in and free carbonic acid 
‘There are tifteen_ different springs; the principal 
of which is the Kochbrunnen, or ‘W@iling springy 
though its temperature is not boiling, but only 
about 158° The other sftings are not so 
hot, but all have the same general character, and 
are efficacious in cases of gout, rheumatism, para- 
lysis, and rigidity of the skin, The usual time 
for drinking the waters, and taking baths, is from 
the middle of June to the end of August, during 
which all the usual attractions of a watering place 
are to he met with. ‘The chief scene of gaiety is 
the Kursaal, a large edifice, with a central [onic 
portico, which encloses, with its two wings, three 
sides of asspacious lawn, aud comprises many 
magnificent apartments, including a noble saloon 
about 140 ft, in length and 40 in height, A 
band of music attends here every day during the 
season. Besides this establishment, Wiesbaden. 
has a public library with 45,000 vols., museums of 
antiquities, and paintings, a well-managed hos- 
pital, with manufactures of chocolate, sealiug- 
vax, and glue, The climate is very hot and op- 

ve in the height of the summer, and there 
is adeliciency of good ordinary drinking water; 
but the neighbourhood is pleasant, and abounds 
with fine views and vineyards, Numerous Ro- 
man antiquilies have been discovered in and about 
the town, 

WIGAN, a parl, and mun, bor., market town, 
and par. of England, co. Lancaster, hand. W. 
Derby, on the Douglas, in the centre of an ex- 
tensive coal-ficld, on the railway between Liver- 
pool and Manchester, 17m. NE. by E. Liverpool, 
and 17m, NW. Manchester. Pop, of bor. 37,658. 
in 1861, The limits of the old parliamentary and 
municipal bor. were not affected by the Boundary 
and Municipal Reform Acts, and are co-extensive 
with the township of Wigan, which has an area of 
2,170 acres, The town, situated on a hill, is 
spread over a large extent of ground, and though 
irregular, is well built; its appearance, how- 
ever, is not prepossessing, as the employments 
carried on in it, and the abundance of coal, pive it 
a dirty blackened look. Of late years, its manu- 
factures, buildings, and pop. have rapidly in- 
creased; several new streets, containing many 
good houses, have been erected; the approaches 
have been improved; and the whole town, which. 
has been widely extended, especially towards the 

has every indication of angmenting wealth 
The par. church is a stately old 
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ani prosperity. y 
edifice, in the perpendicular style, with a hand- 
some square tower; its interior is spacious and 
lofty, and it has several fine ancient monuments. 





cept: on the SW,, it is closely surrounded hy 
buildings. The living, one of the most valuable 
rectories in the county, worth 2,230/ a year, is in 
the gift of the Earl of Bradford. Besides 4 other 
town churches and 11 places of worship for Pro- 
there are 2 Jarge and handsome 
R. Catholic chapels, The town-hall, in a small 
market-place, nearly in the centre of the town, a 
large brick edifice, was rebuilt m 1720, and has a 
colonnade, added in 1828; the moot or sessions- 
hall was rebuilt in 1829. Were also is a large 
commercial-hall, for the sale of woollen and cotten 
goods and hardware, erected in 1816; a small bor. 
gaol, a subscription library, established in 1787; a 
dispensary, founded in 1798, with a mechanics’ 
institute. Towards the N, extremity of the town 
is a pillar erected in 1679, in memory of Sir, 'T, 
| Tildesley, killed iu the engagement at Wigan on 
the 25th of August, 1650, beoween the royalists 
uuder the Earl of Derby, and the payiamentary 
troops under Colonel Lilburn, The free" gramma e 
school, founded in the reign of James I., has since 
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received various endowments, and is now in the 
possession of a considerable income. It is con- 
ducted under qn act passed in 1812, and affords in- 
struction to numerous scholars in classical learn- 
ing, mathematies, and the modern languages. 
Here also is a blue-coat school, established in 
4773; a school of industry, established in 1823, for 
the education of girls for domestic servants and 
housewives; and numerous Sunday-schools, ‘The 
income arising from private legacies for the edu- 
cation and apprenticing of children, and general 
relicf of the poor, amounts to between 3502, and 
4501 a year. 

‘The principal branches of industry carried on in 
the town comprise the carding ahd spinning of 
cotton, the weaving of muslins, calicoes, and 
fustians, by power and hand-looms; the manu- 
facture of coarse linens; and more recently of 
silks, There are also in the parish bleach-works, 
brass and pewter, nail and machine, factories, 
and iron, 

So carly as 1720, an act of parliament was ob- 
tained for making the Douglas navigable from 
Wigan to the Ribble, at the point where the Jatter 
empties itse)f into the sea, ‘This navigation was 
subsequently purchased by the Leeds and Liver- 


yoet ‘anal Company, aud now forms an important | 2,3 


ranch of their works, conveying vast quantities 
of coal from Wigan to Liverpool and the N, of 
Lancashire, The North Union railway, a branch 
of the Liverpool and Manchester line, passes 
through the towtrto Preston and Lancaster. 

Wigan is a bor by ‘Hescription its earliest 
extant chartér date¥ from the 3rd of Henry IT. ; 
but numerous others have been granted by subse- 
quent sovereigns, It sent 2 mems, to the H, of 
Cain the 23rd of Edward I.; and made another 
return 12 years afterwards; but from that epoch 
till the 16th century, a period of more than 200 
years, the privilege remained dormant. At its 
revival the right of elegtion was vésted in the free 
burgesses by custom, of whom, previously to the 
Reform Act, there were generally about 100, Re- 
gistered electors, 863 in 18 Under the Mun, 
Reform Act, the bor. is divided into 5 wards, and 
js governed by 10 aldermen, and 30° councillors, 
it has a commission of the peace, 2 courts leet. 
annually, petty sessions 3 times a week; and a 
county court. 

Wigan, anciently called Wibiggin, though not 
mentioned in Domesday-book, is certainly of con- 
siderable antiquity. A patent for paving the 
town, and erceting a bridge over the Douglas, was 
granted in the 7th Edw, Il. During the civil 
wars it was zealously attached to the royali 
Dr. Leland, author of a‘ View of Deistical Writers,’ 
and of several other publications, was a native of 
this town, having been born bere in 1691. 

WIGHT (ISLE OF), the Veetis of the Romans, 
an island off the $. coast of England, opposite to, 
and included in, the co, of Hants, being separated 
from it by the road of Spithead on the E., and by 
the Solent, or W. Channel, on the W. ‘The E. 
Channel, from below GoSport across to Ryde, is 
about 3 m.in width; but from Hurst Castle across 
to the island, the W. Channel is little more than 
1m. in width, ‘The figure of the island is rhom- 
boidal, having its shores parallel to the opposite 
shores of the mainland, From its E. to its W. 
angle the distance is about 22 m.; and from the 
N. to the $,, about 13 m, Areca, 86,810 acres. 
Yop. of the istand, 5,362 in 1861. This is one of 
the most beantiful districts in the kingdom, being 
finely diversified with hills, dales, woods, towns, 
villages, and gentlemen’s seats. A range of chalk 
hills exterfis lengthwise across the island, afford- 

‘ing excellent pasture for sheep, and sume very 
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commanding views. The cliifs on the S. coast are 
bold and precipitous, and hollowed into chasms, 
the resort of vast numbers of sea-fowl. The cliffs, 
called the Needles, on the W. angle, are lofty, 
almost perpendicular, and strikingly picturesque, 
One of the tallest of these cliffs, being under- 
mined by the action of the waves, was overthrown 
in 1782, and totally submerged. Climate ex- 
tremely mild, and, perhaps, the most-salubrious of 
any in England.’ Soil dry, loamy, and mostly 
very fertile; being well adapted for all sorts of 
agricultural purposes. The husbandry is similar 
to that followed on the good soils of the mainland 
(sce Haaren); and the island has lange quan- 
tities of agricultural produce to dispose of after 
supplying its own inhabs. It is divided into two 
nearly equal parts by the river Medina. Large 
quantities of tine sand are shipped from Freshwater 
Bay, for the glass and china manufactures in dif 
ferent parts of the country; but it has no other 
minerals of any importance, Since the opening of 
the London and South Western railway, the Isle 
of Wight bas been a great object of attraction, 
and is visited by crowds of tourists from the me- 
tropolis. Under the Reform Act, the Isle of Wight, 
sends 1 mem, to the H. of C. Registered electors, 
315 in 1865, 

WIGTON, a market to 
co. Cumberland, on the W 
lisle, on the railway from Carli 
Pop. of town, 4,011, and of par, 6,023 in 1861, 
Area of par. 11,800 acres. The town, which is 
commodions and well built, consists principally of 
a main and transverse street, and has several 
superior inns and dwelling-houses. The par. 
church, a handsome building, was erected, instead 
of an older chureh, which had become ruinous, in 
1788; it has attached to it a spacious Sunday- 
school, built by voluntary subscription in 1820, 
‘The living, a vicarage worth 1204 a year, is in the 
gift of the bishop of Carlisle, ‘The grammar- 
school, established by subscription in i714, but 
afterwards endowed, has now an income of above 
TOL a x: at the time of the late churity 
inquiry 85 chiliren were taught on the foundation, 
An hospital for six widows of Protestant clerg: 
men, founded in 1723, has an income of d¥/. a 
year; and there are some minor charities, ‘The 
Wesleyans, R, Catholics, and Friends, have meet- 
ing houses at Wigton, and the Friends have, near 
the town, a schvol for 60 boys, founded in 1825, 
Wigton is a place of some manufacturing activity 5 
cheeks, ginghams, muslins, and fustians, being 
made in the town and par, Several breweries and 
tanneries are established here: iron and coal are 
brought to the town from within a distance of 5 
m. Petty sessions are held monthly, and an annual 
court leet and baron in Sept. Markets, Tuesday 
and Friday; the former a considerable corn mart. 
Large fairs for borses, cattle, Yorkshire cloth, and 
hardware, Feb. 20 and April 5; and one on Dec, 
21, for butchers’ meat, apples, and honey. 

About 1 m, $, Wigton is Old Carlisle, probably 
a Koman station, of the ruins of whieh Wigton 
old chureh was built. Ewan Clarke, the Cumber- 
land poet, and’ Sir R. Smirke, were natives of 
Wigton, 

WIGTOWN, a miarit. co. of Scotland, occu- 
pying the SW. extremity of that kingdom, and 
forming the W. half of the district known by the 
name of Galloway, has on the S. and W. the [rish. 
Sea, N. Ayrshire, and K, the Stewartry of Kirk- 
eudbright or E. division of Galloway. It contains 
511 sq. m., or 326,736 acres, of which about a third 
part may be arable. Surtace billy, but the hills 
do not rise to any considerable height. It is di- 
vided into three districts, viz. the Machars, ex- 
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tending from Wigtown and Portwilliam to the 
Burrow Head; the Rhynns, comprising the penin- 
sula formed by Loch Ryan and the Bay of Luce, 
terminating in the Mull of Galloway on the S., 
and Corsewall point on the N.; arid the Moors, 
6r upper district. ‘The soil of the first two dis- 
tricts is, for the most part, a bazcly loam, dry, and 
well adapted for the turnip husbandry; but near 
the town of Wigrown there is a considerable ex- 
tent of rich alluvial land. The Moors, which are 
bleak and barren, comprise more than a third part 
of the co, Climate mild, but rather moist. Pro- 
perty has, fora long series of years, been gradually 
accumulating in fewer hands, and is now, for the 
most part, distributed in large estates, held yene- 
rally under entail: farms middle-sized, and uni- 
formly let on leases for 19 years, Agriculture in 
this, as in most other Scotch cos., was formerly in 
the most barbarous and wretched state imaginable. 
‘There was no rotation of crops; the process and 
implements were alike execrable; the pasture land 
was overstocked; and the occupiers ste~ped in 
poverty. Marl, of which Galloway contained im- 
mense quantities, begun to be discovered and 
applied to the land about 1730; and for awhile it 
caused an astonishing improvement in the corn 
crops, But their unceasi ‘ition reduced the 
soil to its former sterility, and convinecd the land- 
lords that marlin, which promised so much, and 
by which so much had been realised, could be of 
no permanent utility to their estates, unless the 
tenants were restrained from overcropping. In 
consequence, principally of this feeling, but partly 
also of the diffusion of intelligence as to such sub- 
jects, it was the usual practice, previously to the 
American war, to prohibit tenants from taking 
more than three white crops in succession ; and it 
was also usual to prohibit them from breaking up 
pasture land until it had been at least six or nine 
years in grass, This practice, barbarous as it is, 
‘was a vast improvement on that by which it had 
‘been preceded ; and it prevailed generally through- 
out Galloway and Dumfriesshire till the beginning 
of the present century; and in some backward 
parts lingers even to this day, But in all the best 
parts of the district two white crops are now rarely 
seen in succession; and every department of hus- 
baudry has been signaliy improved. Generally, 
however, the co. is more suitable for pasture than 
for tillage; and it, as well as Kirkendbright, 
suffered a good deal from overcropping between 
1809 and £815, Oats and barley principal crops; 
wheat, however, is now raised in considerable 
quantities. Potatoes largely cultivated. ‘Turnips 
have been long introduced; but it is only since 
1825 that their culture has become an object of 
general and profitable attention ; it is now rapidly 
extending, and large quantities of bone-dust are 
imported as manure for the turnip lands. Farm 
houses and offices mostly new, substantial, and 
commodious, Roads new, and for the most part 
excellent, Breed of cattle polled, and one of the 
best in the empire. Breed of sheep in: the low 
grounds, varieus; in the moors, principally the 
black faced, or Linton variety. Minera! 
manufactures, quite unimportant. Prine) 
Cree, Bladnoch, and Luce. It is divided into 17 
pars., and returns 2 mems. to the H. of C, viz. 1 







































for the co., and 1 for the bors, of Wigtown, Whit- ; 
horn, and Stranraer, in this co., with which the ‘ 


inconsiderable bor. of New Galloway in Kirkeud- 
bright, is associated, Reg. electors for the co. 
1,087 in 1865, At the census of 1861, the co. had 
6,868 inhab. houses, and 42,095 inhabitants ; while 
in 1841, Wigtown had 7,440 inhab, houses, and 
39,195 inhabitants, 

Wistows, a royal and par, bor. and séa-port 
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of Scotland, cap. of the above co,, on rising ground 
near the mouth of the Bladnoch in Wigtown Bay, 
13 m, NNW, the Burrow Head, andg37 m. WSW. 
Dumfries, on the railway from Dumfrics to Port- 
patrick. “Pop. 2,10t in 1861. Wigtown consists 
principally of a main street of great width, the 
eentre of which has been enclosed, and is now oc- 
eupied with a shrubbery, The town-house has a 
low spire at one end. “The church, which ia old 
and mean-looking, is situated in a retired church- 
yard, in which are some interesting monuments to 
various individuals put to death during the perse- 
cutions under Charles IJ., for their adherence to 
the Covenant. Here also is a Free church; and 
the members of the United Associate Synod and 
the Relicf have meeting-houses. A considerable 
number of the Irish settlers in the town and parish 
are Rom. Catholics. Recently a very handsome 
school-house has been built for the par, school ; 
and another school is supported by subscriptions. 
The harbour, on the Bladnoch, about 4m. from 
the town, nearly dries at low water, and the navi- 
gation is difficult. The only trade is in the 
shipping of corn, cattle, and other farm produce, 
coastwise for Liverpool and other ports, and in the 
importation of coal, timber, and freestone, The 
port owned, on the first of Jan, 1864, 42 sailing 
vessels under 50, and 11 above 40 tons, besides 
one steamer of 284 tons, Customs revenue 232, in 
1863, 

Wigtown was made a royal bor. by James ITI, 
Tr wnites with Stranraer, Whithorn, and Now 
Galloway, in sending 1 meft, to’ the I, of C. 
Registered electors, 109 in 1865, Under the Mu- 
nicipal Reform Act, it, has a provost, 2 hailies, and 
15 councillors, Corporation ‘revenue, 5602 in 
1863-64, principally arising from the rent of land.’ 

WILMINGTON, a town and port of entry of 
the U. States, in Delaware, co. Newcastle, between. 
the Brandy-wine and Christiana creeks, imme- 
diately above their junction, and 380 m. SW, 
Philadelphia, Pop. 21,260 in 1860, The town is 
built on gently rising ground, in a pleasant and 
healthy situation, is regularly laid out, and its 
houses are mostly constructed of brick. Tt has a 
town-hall, a large almshouse, about 15 churches, 
2 market-houses, an arsenal, public library, and 
many superior schools, It is supplied with water 
from works on Brandy-wine, on which also is one 
of the largest collections of flour mills in the U, 
States. Cotton and woollen goods, paper, gun- 
powder, and iron wares, are made in Wilmington 
and its vicinity, The trade, beth wholesale and 
retail, is extensive. The Christiana is navigable 
up to the town for vessels drawing 14 ft, water: a 
railroad, m. in length, connects Wilmington 
with Philadelphia; and others connect it with 
different parts of Delaware and Maryland. 

WILNA, or VILNA, a government of European 
Russia, comprising a large proportion of the an- 

nt Lithuania and Samogitia; principally be- 
tween the 54th and 56th degrees of N. lat, and 
the 2ist and 27th of E. long. ; having N. Courland, 
E. Minsk, S. Grodno, and SW. Poland and Prussia, 
Area, 16,320 sq. m. Pop. 876,116 in 1858, It is 
a vast plain; there being only, in different parts, 
a few sand-hills, reaching sometimes to the height 
of 200 ft., and abounding with fossil shells. Prin- 
cipal zivers, the Wilna, a tributary of the Niemen, 
and the Niemen, which forms its SW. boundary, 
Lakes are numerous, particularly in the E, and 


















| NE. The soil is partly sandy, and partly marshy ; 


but in many places it consists of a fertile alluvial 
deposit. The climate, though severe, is not so 
cold as in some of the adjacent governments: the 
mean temp. of the year is about 45° P@thr. Agri 
cullure is almost the sole occupation of the inhabs. # 
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and rather more corn ‘is grown than is required for 
home consumption, Rye is the grain principally 
cultivated. Hemp and Hax are rarely grown ; and 
hops and pulse are raised in gardens: fruits are 
neglected, ‘The®forests are very extensive, the 
crown possessing above 400,000 deciatines of forest 
land; and there is a considerable trade in deals, 
timber, tar, potash, and other-woodland products, 
Lime trees are very abundant; and to this cause 
is attributed the excellence of the honey, for which 
this government is famous, 

The breeding of stock is neglected ; the horses 
are, however, strong and active, though of small 
size, Game is very plentiful: elks, wild boars, 
Dears, and wolves, are numcrous ; occasionally the 
urus is met with; and fox, martin, and squirrel 
skins are articles of trade, Mineral products un- 
important, Manufactures have inercased a little 
of late; but they are still quite inconsiderable, 
‘The trade, which is almost entirely in the hands 
of the Jews, is principally in timber and agri- 
cultural prodnee, sent down the Dwina te Riga, 
or by land into Prussia. Wilna is divided into 11 
districts; chief towns Wilna, the ea, » and Koyno, 
It preserves several of its old forms of adminis. 
tration, As respects education it is, though far 
behind, in advance of many of the governments, 

Wina, a town of the Russian empire, cap, of 
the ubove gov., and formerly the cap. of Lithu- 
ania, at the confluence of the Wilenka and Wilna, 
90m. NE, Grodno, on the railway from St, Peters— 
burg to Warsaw. Pop. 51,154 in 1858. The town 
is surrounded, by undulating hills, and enclosed 
by a wall. Its streets are narrow and crooked, 
and its houses mostly of timber, though it has 
several hundred dwellings built of brick or stone. 
Formerly a royal castle of the dJagellons ¢ 
here, bat nothing is left of it except H 
eathedral, founded in 1837, has some good paint- 
ings, and many chapels, one of which, appro- 
priated to St. Casimir, and built wholly of marble, 
1s very handsome, The body of the saint is pre- 
served here in a silver coffin, made by order of 
Sigismund IIL, and weighing, it is said, 30 owt. ! 
The-charch of St. John is surrounded by the 
buildings of the university, founded in 1578, and 
suppressed in 1832, Here are in all about 40 
churches, numerous convents, a mosque, and 4 
synagogues, a magnificent town-hall, an arsenal, 
exchange, theatre, 2 hospitals, barracks, anf 
magazines, The governor's palace and sume re- 
sidences of the nobility are fine buildings, 
viously to its dissolution, the university of Wilna 
was in a flourishing state, and possessed an ob- 
servatory, collections in mineralogy and anatomy, 
and a library of 52,000 vols, A’ medico-ch 
gical school, to which are attached the botanic 
garden and some of the university collections, an 
ecclesiastical seminary, and 2 gymnasia, are the 
prinefpal pubic schools: most part of ‘the uni- 
versity establishment has been removed to Kicf, 
Wilua has deaf and dumb and foundling asylums, 
various other charitable institutions, a few manu- 
factures, and a considerable trade. 

It was founded in 1322, and is reported to have 
had, in the middle of the 16th century, 100,000 
inhabs. Tt has often suffered severely from fire. 

WILTON, a parl. and munie. bor., and par. of 
England, co. Wilts, hund. Branch-and-Dole; on 
the Willy, a tributary stream of the Avgn, 4m. 
W. by N. Salisbury, on the London and South 
Western railway. Pop. of bor. 8,637 in 1861. 
‘The old bor. comprised only the greater portion 
of the town; but the modern bor, includes, besides 
the whole of Wilton, 11 adjacent parishes 
and parts others, with an extra-parochial 
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Wistriet ; it has a total area of about 38,000 acres, H 
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Wilton is a neat country town; the main street is 
paved and lighted, and is-crossed hy a smaller 
street nearly in its centre. A handsome church, 
in the Italian style, with a separate campunile, o 
bell-tower, has been erected at the expense of the 
Right Hon. Sydney Herbert. ‘The living is in 
the gift of the Earl of Pembroke, It has also 
chapels for Independents and Weslevans, au en. 
dowed free-school, established early in the 18th 
century, for the education and apprenticeship uf 
20 boys; a bequest of 1,0002, the interest of which 
is annually distributed in marriage portions to 4 
young women belonging to the town, and several 
minor charities, 

The hospital of St. John is the only one re- 
maining of the numerous monastic establishments 
formerly existing here. The hospital itself is au 
old priory building, consisting of four distinet 
apartments under one roof, with a garden for the 
use of the inmates, who consist of 2 brethren and 
2 sisters, presided ‘over by a prior nominated hy 
the dean of Salisbury cathedral. ‘The rents re- 
served for the maintenance of the inmates amount 
to about 302, a year, Wilton had, for a lengthened 
period, a flourishing manufacture of woollen goods, 
especially of carpets, and it was here, indeed, thas 
the first carpet made in England was manufac- 
tured. This business, however, gradually declined, 
and though it has somewhat revived of Jate years, 
it is still but inconsiderable. 

The earliest existing charter of the bor. dates 
from the Ist of Henry L, but from a very early 
period it has been governed by a mayor and 
an unlimited number of burgesses, inc luding a 
reeorder ani five aldermen, ‘This bor, sent two 
mems, to the H, of C. from the 23d of Edward I, 
down to the passing of the Reform Act, which 
deprived it of one of its mems, Previously to 
the last-mentioned act the franchise was vested 
‘in the mayor and burgesses, who are to do all 
corporate acts and receive the sacrament’ Tn point 
of fact, however, it was a nomination bor, belong- 
ing to the Earl of Pembroke. tegistered electors, 
264 in 1865, 

Wilton is very ancient, It had a famous abbey, 
originally founded in 773, and greatly improved 
and enlarged after the Conquest. Wilton Trouse, 
the magnificent scat of the earls of Pembroke, 
oveupies the site of this abbey, It is built in 
@ fine park, watered by the Willy: its garden 
front was rebuilt from designs by Inigo Jones, 
and more recently it was enlarged and consi 
derably altered by’ Wyatt, especially with a view 
to the better display of its superb colleetion of 
ancient statues and other works of art, Wilton 
was most probably the birthplace of the dramatic 
poet Massinger; and archdeacon Coxe, author of 
‘Travels in Switzerland and the North of Europe,’ 
and of various valuable historical works, was, for 
a Tengtheued period, rector of Bemerton, in. its 
immediate vicinity. “The town has no market, 
but four annual fairs, that on the 12th of Sept. 
being one of the largest sheep fairs in the W. uf 
England. 

WILTSHIRE, an inland co, of England, in the 
S. part of the kingdom, having N. the eo, Glow. 
cester, E. Berks and Hants, S. the latter and 
Dorset, aud W. Somerset and Gloucester, Arca, 
865,092 acres, of which about 800,000 are arable, 
meadow, and pasture. It is divided by the rivers 
Kennet and Avon, and the canal by which they 
are united, into two grand divisions, popularly 
termed, ftom their situation, North and South 
Wiltshire. The latter consists, in great part, of 
Salisbury Plain, extending from Westbury and 
Warminster, on the W., across the co, to Hamp- 
shire, and from Lavington, ¢ the N., to near the 
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city of Salisbury on the S. It consists principally 
of chalky downs, intermixed, however, with some 
fertile, well watered, and beautiful valleys, Though 
called a plain, the surface, as in all chalk land, 
is undulating; the most level part lies round 
Stonehenge. There is a good deal of rich land 
jg the S. division, between Trowbridge and Pew- 
sey, and between the Willy and the Dorsetshire 
border, E, to Wilton and Salisbury. Marlborough 
Downs, which bear in most Tespects a close 
resemblance to Salisbury Plain, lie in the N. 
division of the county, between Marlborough and 
Swindon ; but, with this exception, this division 
‘consists principally of rich vale land, considerably 
exceeding in extent and importance the culti- 
vated grounds of the S. division, There are some 
large estates, but property is, notwithstanding, a 
goud deal subdivided. Farms of all sizes, and ze- 
nerally Ict on Jease, for 7, 14, and 21 years with 
unobjectionable conditions a3 to entry, Farm- 
houses, in the §, division, were formerly built 
together for the convenience of water, but the 
more modern ones are generally detached, Agr 
culture in Wiltshire is im an advanced state, 
reflects great credit on the skill aud enterprise 
of the farmers, The land under the plough is 
remarkably clean and in good order. It is he- 
Yieved, however, that tillage on the down lands 
has been too much extended, When once broken 
up, it is extremely dificult to get them again 
tuto good condition ag pasture ; while, unless corn 
fetches a high price, they are most productive 
in the latter, Principal corn crops, wheat and 
barley; the latter being, however, confined, in 
a great measure, to the light chalky soils. Tur- 
nips, rape or cole seed, and potatoes, largely cul- 
tivated, Much of the rich land in the N, division 
is appropriated to the dairy husbandry and the 
fattening of cattle. ‘Phe cheese, which, excepting 
inferior butter made from the whey, is the only 
product of the dairies, was furmerly sold as G 
cestershire cheese, but is new well known and 
much valued in London and elsewhere by its own 
proper name of North Wiltshire cheese. Breed 
of cattle various: they are partly slaughtered in 
Bath and Salisbury, but the greater number are 
suld to the London butchers, In despite, however, 
of the encroachments made by the plough on 
the downs, sheep continue to be regarded, in the 
greater part of the co,, as the principal support 
of the farmer, They afford the chief article of 
manure used on the land; while the sale of 
lambs and wool furnishes the principal means of 
paying the rent. In consequence, as it would 
seem, of this dependence, and of the high price of 
wool «luting the last years. there have been fewer 
complaints among the Wiltshire farmers than 
amongst those of most southern counties, The 
sheep stock, consisting partly of the native horned 
breed, but in a far greater degree of South Downs, 
and crosses between the two, is estimated at about. 
700,000, of which about 585,000 are depastured 
on the downs, and the rest on the cultivated 
land; the fleeces of the former are supposed to 
weigh at an average 23]bs, and those of the 
latter 4 Ws. ; producing together about 8,650 packs 
of wool, The irrigation of water meadows is to 
be seen in the greatest perfection in S. Wiltshire, 
and is practised on a large scale. Many hogs are 
kept, and Wiltshire bacon is highly esteemed, 

in the vicinity of some of the towns of S, 
Wiltshire, a good deal of garden husbandry is 
carried on, Stonehenge stands, in rade magni- 
ficence, in the middle of Salisbury Plai (See 
StoxereNce,) The manufactures of Wiltshire 
are considerable; they consist principally of va- 
Tious deseriptions of superfine woollen goods, made 
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at Bradford, Trowbridge, and Westbury; thick- 
sets, and other sorts of cotton goods, are also pre- 
pared, though in small quantities. Wilton was 
Jong celebrated for a carpet manufactory, esta- 
blished by one of the earls of @embroke; but 
this, though it has latterly increased, is not nearly 
so considerable as formerly, Speaking generally, 
manufactures here, as in other southern counties, 
are on the decline, Principal rivers, Thames, Upper 
and Lower Avon, and Kennet. Exclusive of 
some local jurisdiction, Wilts contains 28 hun- 
dreds and 300 parishes, It returns 18 mems. to 
the HL. of C., viz., four for the co,, two for the 
city of Salisbury, two each for the bors, of Chip- 
petham, Cricklade, Devizes, and Marlborough, 
and one each for Calne, Malmsbury, Westbury, 
and Wilton, Registered electors for the co, 8,489 
in 1865, being 5,146 for the Northern, and 3,34 
for the Southern division. At the census of LR61, 
the co. had 53,059 inhab, houses, and 236,027 in- 
habs; while in 1841 Wilts had 50,879 inhabited 
houses, and 258,733 inhabs. 

WIMBORNE MINSTER, a market town and 
par. of England, co, Dorset, hund, Badbury, in a 
valley between the rivers Stour and Allen, each 
of which is here crossed by a bridge, 2m, SSW. 
Salisbury, Area of par. 11,880 acres; pop, of 
ditto, 4807 im 1861. The town is pleasantly 
situated, but the streets, though clean, are irregu~ 
lar, and the houses have but little uniformity; it 
is well supplied with water, and has been ‘con- 
siderably improved of late years, It is princi- 
pally remarkable for its magnificent minster or 
chureb, which was formerly collegiate. The date 
of its original foundation is uncertain; but it has 
been usually referred to the 8th century, when a 
monastery was established here by g sister of Ina, 
king of the W. Saxons. Some antiquaries are of 
spinioa that the KE. tower, and most part of the 
church, are posterior to but soon after the Con- 
quest. It is a Jarce cruciform structure, 180 feet 
in length from KE. to W., with two towers, one, a 
short, massive, Norman tower, rising from the 
middle of the roof, formerly surmounted by a 
lofty spire, destroyed by lightning early in’ the 
17th century; the other tower, in the Perpen- 
dicular style, at the W. end of the building, has a 
fine window, which has, however, been closed up. 
‘The interior is divided after the manner of a 
cathedral, and till within the last few years the 
cathedral service was performed here. In the 
chancel are sixteen stalls, with canopies of carved 
oak, It has some monuments of distinguished 
personages, but time and the hand of violence 
appear to have destroyed -a great many more. 
‘This edifice underwent extensive repairs and im- 
provements from 1836 to 1840, at the joint ex- 
pense of Mr, Banks, the earl of Devon, and the 
duke of Beaufort. ‘The living is a rectory in the 
patronage of the earl of Shaftesbury, Here also 
are chapels for Independents, Wesleyan, and 
Baptists. The free grammar’ school, originally 
founded in 1497, and re-established by queen 
Elizabeth, has an income of about 100/ a year, 
Anothe? free school, founded by the endowment. of 
a private individual in 1695, has an income of 202. 
a year, and in 1836 was attended by sixteen 
pupils. St, Margaret’s almshouse, which is of 
very ancient foundation, has an income of about 
1202 a year, and the aggregate produce of the 
funds for charitable and religious uses in the 
parish amounted, at the period of the late enquiry 
by the charity commissioners, to nearly 1,0002, a. 
year. ‘The trade of Wimborne is limited to that 
auising from a small manufacture of woollen 
goods, and stocking-knitting. Petty fessions are 
held here for the Wimborne division of the hund.® 
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and an annual court at Michaelmas in a tything 
of the town, at which two bailiffs are appointed 
by twelve jutfymen; but these have no authority 
over other parts of the town, Wimborne is sup- 
posed, from the various coins and antiquities 
found there, to have been a Reman station, Mar- 
ket day, Friday; fairs frequently, for cattle and 
cheese. 

WINCANTON, a market town and par, of 
England, co. Somerset, hund, Norton Ferris, on a 
declivity beside the small river Cale, here crossed 
by a stone bridge, 23 m.$. Bath. “Arca of par. 
8,860 acres, Pop. of do. oN th Isl. Wi 
canton, having been destroyed by fire in 1747, 
has been since regularly laid ont in four prineipal 
streets, The church, & spacious edilice, partially 
rebuilt in 1748, has a square embattled tower, 
The manufacture of serges, bed-tic 
las, though rouch fallen off, is still carried on, and 
the silk manufacture has been introduced 1 
small seale, Wincanton is au important mart. for 
the cheese made in the surrounding 
The town, divided into a borough an 
is under the jurisiiction of separate oflicers ; 



























constables for the former, and a tything-man for | 





the hitter, being chosen annually at tle 
court; besides which last, an annual court lect 
iy held here, Market day, Wednesday ; fairs, 
twice A year, 

Wineanton is a place of remote antiquity, and 
is mentioued in * Domesday Book.’ 

WIXNCHCOMBE, a market town and par, of 
England, co, Gloucester, hand, Kiftsgate, amidst 
the Cotswold Hills, 6 m, . Cheltenham, Area 
of par, 5,700 acres, Pop. of do. 2,937 in 1861, 
The town consists mostly of three strects: the 
houses are in yeneral of stone, ‘The church, the 
erection of which commenced in the rei 
Henry VI, is a noble Gothic stru 
lofty square tuwer embattled and pi i 
naye is separated from thie aisle by cetagonal pil- 
Jars and compressed arches, and from the chancel 
by a sereen of carved oak, ‘The free school, 
founded in the 19th James [, has a yearby in- 
come of 49% 4s, but has long declined from the 
condition of a grammar school; and 
enquiry it afforded only rudimentary 
to 34 boys. An cudowment of 202 a year s 
plies clothing to the poor, ‘The inhabs. are prin- 
cipally oceupied in the manufacture of silk 00d: 
paper, leather, and cotton stockings, 
combe is of great autiquity, and before the time 
of Canute formed a co, of itself, being then sur- 
rounded with walls, and having a famous abbey, 
founded during the leptarchy, but of which, as 
ofits ancient castle, there are now few or no 
traces, ‘The town was made a bor, in the time of 
Edward the Confessor, but its charter has leng 
been obsolete, About 14 m, distant are the re- 
mains of Sudcley Castle, now the property of the 
kingham, 

WINCHELSEA, a bor, einque port, and_mar- 
ket. town of England, ev. Sussex, E. div, hund. 
small river reed, about 14 m. from 
annel, 2 m. 8. by W. Ry@ on the 
South Eastern railway, Area of par, 15120 acres, 
Pop. of par, 719 in’ 1861. Okt Winchelsea, a 










































town of importance under the Romaus, situated ; 


on the coast at the mouth of the Rother, was de- 
stroyed by the encroachments of. the sea, hetween 
4280 and 1287, Before its destruction was com- 
pleted, the inhabs, removed to New Winchelsea, 
as it was called, on a slight eminence about 2 m, 
SW. from the ruined town, ‘The new town, which 
Was surrounded with w by Edward I.. eo 
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considerable share of the trade with France, es- 
pecially of that with Bordeaux, But, by a singit- 
lar fatality, it was ruined by a cause precisely the 
opposite of that which had destroyed the old hor, 
Instead of encroaching, the sea began in the 16th 
century to recede from this part of the coast, 
leaving, in the end, the town without a harbour, 
1} m. from the sea, and in part surrounded with 
a salt marsh, Since this change was effected, it 
has progressively declined, and would most pro- 
bably have been wholly deserted, but for the cir- 
ecumstance of its having enjoyed, from the 42nd 
of Edward IIT., down to the’ passing of the Re- 
form Act, by which it was disfranchised, the im- 
portant privilege of sending two mems, to the 
H. of C. It is now included in the bor. of Rye. 
Of its three churches, only a portion of that of St. 
Thomas now remaii Tt has several old monu- 
ments, one of which is said to be hardly exceeded 
by any in the kingdom for beauty of composition, 
The living, a rectory in private patronage, is 
worth 278/, a year. The court-house and gaol 
f underneath are of Saxon architecture. About a 
mile NE, of the town are the ruins of Winchelsea 
Jastle, built in the reign of Henry VILL, 
WINCHESTER, a city, parl. and man, bor. of 
England, co, Hants, of which it is the cap., hund, 
Buddlesgate, on the Itchin, 12 m.N. by E. South- 
ampton, and 63 m, SW. London, on the London 
and South Western railway, Pop. of city, 14,776 
in 1861. The town, standing on the declivity of 
a hill gently rising from the river, is regularly laid. 
cat, clean, well paved, and lighted with gas. In 
centre is the High Street, a spacious therough- 
fare, running from E, to W., with parallel streets 
on either side, crossel by others of nearly an 
equal length, Most of the SE. part of the town, 


























f | but without the limits of the city proper, is oecu- 


pied by the cathedral and some other ecclesiastical 
edifices and their precincts, The houses are mostly 
substantial and well built, many of them being in 

1 potique style. and having a vencrable appear- 
ance, It was formerly surrounded with walls, 
but these no longer exist: and of four ancient. 
' gates only the W, now remains. Of the public 
edifices the cathedral is by far the most interest- 
ing, partly from its vast size and antiquity, partly 
from the variety of its architecture, and’ partly 
from its ancient importance. Tt was founded in 
1079, by bishop Walkelyn, a relative of William 
the Conqueror, who constructed the crypts, tran- 
septs, and tower; the work was continued under 
succeeding prelates, and was nearly completed by 
the famous William of Wykeham, between 1370 
and 1400. It is of a cruciform shape, with a low 
tower rising from the centre; and, though rather 
heavy, has a grand and imposing appearance, Its 
extreme length, from E, to W., is 545 ft.; length 
of the nave from the W, porch to the iron doors at 
the entrance of the choir, 351 ft.; length of the 
choir, 136 ft.; breadth of the cathedral, 87 ft,, and 
of the choir, 40 ft.; leugth of the transept, 186 ft. 
height of the central tower, 150 ft, ‘The cha- 
racter of the building was originally pure Norman, 
and the transepts and centre tower, built by 
bishop Walkeiyn, are admirable specimen of that 
style. ‘Phe W. front, in the decorated Gothic, 
built by Wiliam of Wykebam, is singularly beau- 
tiful: it has a large and two smaller doorways, 
and a magnificent window, with two slender 
lantern turrets, The Norman parts of the build 
ing are bold, simple, and well executed; the 
tower massive and tinely ornamented, The groin- 
ing is varied in different parts of the church, anc 
that uf the-neiws te Pevieticatls “foie tee: asi bec ae 























WINCHESTER 


is very rich, The altar-piece is of late Perpendi- 
cular; and over it is a painting, by West, of the 
‘ Resurrection of Lazaras,’ 

The coup Zail, on enteting the cathedral by the 
W. door, is grand and imposing: the vast size of 
the building; the loftiness and loug line of its 
vaulted roof; the Iaucet pointed windows shedding 
en the different objects a ‘dim religious light,’ 
the lines of clustered pillars and branching aisles ; 
the numcrons chantries and monuments of eminent 
men; and the silence that prevails within its walls; 
conspire to impress the mind with a deep sense of 
awe and sublimity. In the middie of the presby- 
tery, between the choir and the altar. is a coffin 
tomb said to enclose the remains of William Rufns, 
killed while hunting in the New Forest, and 
buried here in £100) Several Saxon Tnonarchs 
are also interred in this cathedral. Among the 
episcopal monuments, the most interesting are 
those of William of Wykeham and Wafatlete, 
two of the most illustrious prelates of whom Eng- 
Jand has to boast, 
this sec from 1366 till his death in 1404, besides 
completing the cathedral, founded And endowed a 
college, or school, in the city, the scholars educated 
i sh their 












































in which were afterwards to be sent to fins 
un y education in New Collese, in the uni- 





versity of Oxford, of which Wykeham was also 
the muniticent founder, Wayntlete, who was 
bishop of Winchester from 1447 to 1436, founded, 
Magdalen College, Oxford, one of the wealthiest 
foundations in that university. Here also are 
monuments in honour of the celebrated bishop 
Hoadley, and of old Isaac Watton, the prince of 
anglers. 

The bishopric of Winchester has long been one 
of the most valuable in the kingdom, its net 
Yeyenue having amounted, at an av erage of the 
three years coding with 1831, to 11,1010 a year: 
but, in pursuance of the recommendations of the 
Commissioners of Ecclesiastical Inquiry, its re- 
venue will be reduced on the decease of the pre- 
sent ineambent, Dr, Sumner, who has held the 
see since 1827—for nearly 40 years, 

The ‘liocese includes 384 parishes, comprising, 
together with Hants, the greater part of Surrey 
and the Channel Islands, “The cathedral estab- 
lishment consists of a dean, 12 canons, and 8 minor 
canuus, Who enjoy amongst them a gross an 
income of about’ 12,0002, a year. Winchester is 
said to have had at one time no fewer than 90 
churches dnd chapels; but of these many were 
attached to monasteries and other religious esta- 
blishments destroyed at the Reformation, There 
are still, however, as many as 9 churches in the 
city and suburbs. Of these, the small church of 
St. Lawrence, searcely visible for the buildings 
by which it is surrounded, is supposed to be the 
mother church of the city, and the bishop takes 
possession of the diocese hy 1a solemn 
entry into it, St, Maurice, the principal parochial 
chureh, was pulled down in 1840, and an elegant 
and commodious structure has been erected on the 
site of the ancient, edifice, which had become in- 
convenient and ruinous; the expense of its eum- 
struction was defrayed by subscription. Among 
the other churches are $§ Swithun’s, built over 
& postern gate; and St. Michacl’s, a handsome 
motiern edifice in the pointed style." The livings, 
exvopt St, Bartholomew-Hyde, a vicurage, and St. 
John’s, a perpet. curacy, are all rectories, and are 
in the patronage either of the crown or the bishop 
of Winchester. But, notwithstanding the number 
of its established churehes, dissent is here preva- 
lent; and the Independents, Baptists, Wesleyans, 
und Roman Catholics, have all places of warship. 
The chapel of the latter, a handsome edifice in 






































The first, who was bishop of | 


| splendid edifice has since 
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the pointed style of architecture, was constructed 
in 1792, 

The college, or school, foundom, as already 
stated, by William of Wykeham, and completed 
in 1393, stands upon the ‘site opa more ancient 
scholastic establishment, Its uildings enclose 
two large quadrangular courts, entered by spacious 
gateways; and besides apartments for the aceom- 
modation of the warden and scholars, it has a 
noble hall and chapel. The whole structure ig 
richly ornamented with pinnacles, buttresses, and, 
statues. It is principally in the perpendicular 
style, Over the door of the school, a noble hall, 
constructed in 1687, at the expense of gentlemen 
educated in the college, is a fine bronze statue of 
the founder, by Cibber, the sculptor, father of the 
hero of the ‘Dunciad.’” A building ‘contiguous to 
the college is appropriated to the residence of the 
boys attending the school, but not on the founda. 
Gon, where they are placed under the special 
inspection of the head-master. ‘The building 
formerly used for this purpose being found to 
be inconvenient, was pulled down, as well as the 
ho of the head-mastey, in 1839, and a new and 
been erected in their 
tead, at an expense of about 25,0001, defrayed 
by subseription. This magniticent institution is 
the must ancient of the existing public schools of 
England, and formed the model for those of Kton 
and Westminster, ‘The establishment consists of 
a wardeu, a schoolmaster and usher, 16 fellows, 3 
chaplains, 3 Jerks, 16 choristers, and 70 scholars 5 
but there are in general above 200 boys in the 
school, including ‘those not on the foundation, 
Boys on the foundation are provided with board 
and lodging within the walls of the college; the 
nly payments to which they are subject, exclu- 
ve of travelling expenses, amounting to about 
201 a year, Boys not on the foundation loge, ay 
already stated, in an adjoining pile of buildings, 
under the superintendence of the head-master, 
and subject. to college discipline, Scholars are 
sent, as vacancies occur, from this school to New 
dllege, Oxford. (See Oxrorp.) Among the 
guished individuals educated in this schoul 
may be specified Bishop Lowth, § ir Thomas Brown, 
Sir Henry Wotton, Otway, the tragedian, Young, 
author of ‘Night Thoughts,’ Collins, and the two 
Wartons, 

Among the public buildings in the High Street 
is St. John’s House, an ancient structure, formerly 
the property of the knights templars, aud an hos, 
pital. The great room in this building, 62 ft, in 
length and finely proportioned, was fitted up, in 
its present elegant style, by Geo. Brydges, Esq. a 
connection of the Chandos family, and a liberal 
benefactor of this city, of whici he was long a 
parliamentary representative. [thas a fine whole 
Jength portrait of Charles IT, by Lely. In the 
rear of the building are neat edifices oecupied by 
six poor widows, who, exclusive of their lodgings, 
receive a weekly allowance of 1s. aud other ai 
vantages, In 1833 an important addition was 
made to this charity by the erection of a building 
in the Elizabethan style of architecture, with 
a spacious quadrangle, intended to serve as an 
asylum for twelve aged females and six old men. 
Christ's Hospital, founded in 1586, supports sit 
old men, three boys, and a woman, An alma, 
house, founded by Bishop Morley, in 1672, sup- 
ports 13 clergymen’s widows, Here also are 
charity schools for boys and girls, a national 
school for children of both Sexes, and a mechanics? 
institute, 

Among the public buildings may be specified 
the cross in the High Street, a fine Mucture of 
the age of Henry VI. in the later pointed style, ® 
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above 40 ft. in height. The guildhall, rebuilt in 
1713, has in front a statue of queen Anne, The 
original Wigghester bushel of king Edgar, and 
other ancient standards of length and capacity, 
formerly preseryed in this building, have been re- 
moved ‘to an abartment over the W. gate of the 
city. A bridewell and house of correction has 
been erected on the site of a magnificent monas- 
tery, in which the remains of the great Alfred are 
said to have been interred. On the N. side of the 
city is the'co, gaol. The co. hospilal, in Parch- 
ment Strect, is a fine structure, which has recently 
been considerably enlarged; a new coru exchange 
was erected in 1838, Beyond the W. gate is an 
obelisk, erected in 1759, to commemorate a dread- 
ful visitation of the plague to which the ci 
subjected in 1669, “Lhe places of amusement 
include a theatre and assembly-rooms ; races take 























place in July, about 4m. froin the city, It has 
also a public library and reading-rooms, and a 
ings’ bank. 
Winchester has no manufactures, but_a very 
considerable rerail trate, and all the public busi- 





ness for the co, is transacted within its lini A 
Jarge extent of the surrounding district belongs to 
tical and other corporate bodies, which, 
hg empowered to grant long leases, give no 
encouragement to building, The as courts for 
the co, are held, and other public business trans- 
acted, in what was once the chapel of the castle, 
built by the Conqueror. At the 1. end of the hall 
js suspended a large round wooden table, 18 feet 
in diameter, popularly called ‘Arthur's Round 
Table, but which is, no doubt, of a much less 
remote antiquity. It was painted in the time of 
Henry VILL The circumstance of its being the 
cap. of the co, makes Winchester the residence of 
a great number of gentlemen connceted with the 
Jaw; and being also the residenee of a number of: 
clergymen, and of gentlemen attracted to the city 
by the beauty of the situation, 

Winehe&er was first incorporated in the rei 
of Henry If Under the Mun, Reform Act, it is 
divided into 3 wards, and is governed by a mayor, 
6 other aldermen, and {8 councillors, It has a 
recorder, who holds courts and a commission of 
the peace, and a county court, Winchester ha 
sent 2 mems, to the Lf, of C, since the 23d of Ed- 
ward I, Previously to the Reform Act, the right 
of election was vested in the members of the cor- 
poration, who had px 
Registered electors 933 in 1808. 





































certainly one of the most ancient of the } 


English towns, ‘Under the Romans, it was a 
place of considerable importance, and_ it subse- 
quently became the capital of the W. Saxor 
William the Conqueror erected a castle here, under 
the pretence of protecting the eity, which had suf- 
fered much from the incursions of the Danes, but 
really, perhaps. in the view of overawing the in- 
habs,” From this period, however, London became 
the capital of the kingdom, and Wi 
gradually declined in importance. 
















s castle 


was repeatedly occupied by the Norman mo- | 
narehs : Henry IID. hence called Henry of Win- 
2 


chester, was born here in 
ments were held in the ci he 1ith and 15th 
centurie: Here, also, in 1592, Henry VIII. 
entertained his illustrious guest, the emperor 
Charles V.; and here the marriage of Mary, 
daughter of Henry, with Philip IL, cldeSt_son of 
Charles, was solemnised July 25, In the 
reign of Charles IL. it again became, though for a 
short period only, a royal residence. Charles, 
indeed. was so much attached to Winchester, that 
in 1683, Ge enployed the famous architect, Sir 
e Christopher Wren, to erect 2 new and magniticent 





nil various parti 
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palace on the site of the old castle. The death of 
the king put a stop to the progress of the build- 
ing, before it was finished ; and, after various mu- 
tations, it is now used as barracks, 

About 1 m, S, from the city is the ancient hos- 
i pital of St. Cross, founded, in 1182, by Henry of 
Blois, bishop of Winchester, and brother to king 
Stephen. ‘The present establishment, which ap- 
proaches nearer to a monastery than any other in 
England, consists of a master, a chaplain, « 
steward, and 12 resident. brethren, The buildings 
once composed two courts, but they have been 
partly pulled down, ‘The chanel, in the interior 
court, is built in the cathedral form, with a nave 
and transepts, and a low, massive tower at their 
intersection, and affords a fine specimen of the 
transition of the Norman into the carly English 
style of architecture. ‘The entrance gateway has 
a handsome tower, with a statue of the founder, 
cardinal Beaufort, 

No traces now remain of the monastery pre- 












viously referred to as containing the remains of 
the great Alfred, rebuilt in the reign of Henry IE, 


the revenues of which amounted at the dissolution 
to 8 ayear.. Neither are there any remains of 
a y founded in the reign of Alfred, and 
other similar establishments, 

About 4 m. E, by X. from Winchester is 
Avington, a fine seat belong to the duke of 
Buckingham, 

WINDSOR, a town, parl, and mun. bor., par, 
and royal residence of England, co. Berks, hund, 
Ripplesmere on the Thames, 20 m, W. by 8. 
London _by road, and 213. by Great Western rail- 
way. Pop, of bor, 9,520 in 1861, Previonsly to 
the Reform Act, the parl. bor. was nearly co-ex- 
tensive with the par.; the modern parl, and mun, 
bor, comprises about half the par, with the lower 
yard of the castle, and a small portion of the ad- 
cent par, of Clewer; haying an area of ahout 
0 acres, The town, partly situated on low 
partly on the de- 

















4 
ground, along the river, and 
elivity of the ridge oceupied by the castle, the W. 





end of which is surrounded by its buildings, con- 
sists of six principal and several smaller streets, 
and is well paved, and lighted with gas. Tt com- 
municates with Eton, on the opposite bank of the 
‘Thamies, by a handsome iron bridge of three 
arches, raised on granite piers, Of Jate years, 
many buildings of a superior kind have been 
erected in the W, part of the town, in that por- 
tion of Clewer par, included in the modern part. 
ber. The par, church is a handsome new Gothic 
structure; the living, a vicarage worth 4007, a 
year, is in the gift of the crowu. The gnildhall, 
aneat edifice, supported on columns and arches of 
Portland stone, occupies a conspicuous site in the 
High Street, On its N, side is a statue of Queen 
Anne, and on its 8. one of Prince George of Den- 
mark; in the interior are numerous portraits of 
royal and other distinguished persons. The 
avalry and infantry barracks, the new royal 
%,a neat theatre built in 1815, and seve 
dissenting chapels, are among the other principal 
‘prildimgs, The charity school, founded in 1703, 
! had, at the date of the late enquiry, an income uf 
1672. a year, and was attended by 55 children ; it 
hhas also a ladies’ charity school for girls, national - 
George UL. established an 
hospital for invalid’ soldiers in 1784; a lying-in 
charity was founded in 1804, and the royal general 
dispensary in 1818, and there are numerous minor 
charities, having an aggregate income of abuut 
800/. a year, 
Windsor was first chartered in 1276 by Ed- 
ward L., in the 30th of whose reign it began to 
send mems, to the H, of C., though returns have 
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heen regularly made only since the 25th Henry 
VIL. The right of voting was formerly in house- 
holders paying scot and lot, who had resided for 
6 months within the bor. Under the Boundary 
Act, the alterations previously alluded to were 
made in the limits of the bor. Reg. electors 650 
in 1865, Under the Muu. Reform Act, the bor. is 
divided into 2 wards, and is governed by a mayor, 
5 other aldermen, aud 18 councillors. It.has a 
commission of the peace and a county court. 
Windsor has no manufacture of importance ; and, 
being out. of any principal line of road, its trade is 
merely one of retail, being confined to the supply 
of goods to the inhabs, and visitors. It h: 
rous inns and lodging-houses, though, cons 
the resort of company to the town, the former are 
certainly of a very inferior description to what 
might have been expected. The ale of Windsor 
enjoys a causiderable reputation, and is sent to 
London and other places. Markets, Wednesday 
and Saturday, the latter principally for corn, 
Fairs, Faster Tuesday, duly 5, and October 4, for 
horses, cattle, sheep, and wool, 

WINDSOR CASTLE is the principal country 
seat of thd sovereigns of England, and one of the 
most magnificent royal resklences in Europe. It 
appears to have been founded by William 1, soon 
after the Conguest, and it has ‘been enlarged or 
embellished by the greater number of his succes- 
sors, particularly by Edw. IL], George 111, and 
George IV. Under the latter it was, indeed, in 
#reat part rebuilt, and throughout renovated by 
Sir Jeffrey Wyatyille, and has been fitted up in 
the most splendid style. Being placed on the 
summit of a lofty eminence rising abruptly on 
the S. side of the river, it commands very exten- 
sive views, and is, at the same time, a most con: 
spicuous and interesting object from all the 
surrounding country, Tt is ofan oblong form, and 
is divided into an’ upper, a middle, and a lower 
ward, the entire area comprised within its outer 
wall being about 12 reres, 

‘The upper or I. ward consists of a quadrangle, 
having on the N, the state apartments shown to 
the public; on the S, the apartments appropriated 
to the use of visitors; and ou the E. the private 
apartments of the sovereign; on the W, the upper 
ward communicates, by the Norman and St, 
George's gateways, with the middle ward, a 
narrow enclosure round the base of the Round 
tower, which crowns the summit of an artificial 
mound in the centre of the Castle. ‘The lower 
ward, which is considerably smaller than the 
upper, has on itsS. and W, sides the houses of the 
military knights, and the Salisbury, Garter, and 
Well towers; and on the N. George’s chapel, 
and Wolse tombhouse, behind which are other 
buildings enclosing several smaller quadrangles 
itis entered from the town of Windsor at the SW. 
corner by Henry VIIL’s gateway. On the N. 
side of the Castle, outside the state apartinents 
and middle ward, is the North Terrace, originally 
constructed by Queen Elizabeth, and afterwards 
enlarged and improved by Charles I. ‘This noble 
walk, resting partly on precipitous ledges of rock, 
and partly on masonry, rises about 70 ft, aver the 
meadows at its base, and is at once the finest ter- 
race of its kind in the kingdom, and a distinguish- 
jug feature of the Castle, On the E. side of the 
Castle, opposite Her Majesty’s private apartments, 
are the sunk or royal gardens, eumprising about 
two acre 

The principal and most magnificent entrance to 
the Castle is on the S., by the gateway of Georse 
TY., between the York aud Lancaster fowers, The 
York tower, on the rigitt hand, formed part of the 
aucient eiitice ; but rhe Lancaster tower is whelly 

VoL. TY, 
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new, its foundation having been laid on the 12th 
of August, 1824, The towers are symmetrical, 
being about 100 ft. in height, with meachicolated 
battlements. Immediately opposite to this gate 
way is the principal entrance to ghe state apart- 
ments. The grand staircase, with the guard 
room at its top, is, perhaps, among the happiest 
efforts of Wyatville’s genius. The staircase is 
lighted by an octagonal lantern 100 ft. above the 
pavement, and has a marble statue of George IV, 
by Chantrey. In the vestibule is the collection of 
paintings by West, represeuting the exploits of 
Edward ITI.; and in the gnard chamber are the 


2} coats of mail worn by John king of France, and 
| David king of Scotland, while prisoners in the 


Castle, with busts of Marlborough, Wellington, 
and Nelson, the latter on a pedestal formed of a 
portion of one of the masts of the Victory, 

The decorations of the king’s drawing-room are 
very superb: the ceiling is painted in compart- 
ments, representing the restoration of Charles {L, 
the jabours of Hercules, and other subjects; and. 
on each side the room are numerous paintings by 
Rubens, and the arms of several of the English 
kings, The ceiling of the andience-chamber has 
legorical representation of the church of 
England; and in the same apartment are West's 
Iustallation of Knights of the Garter, and several 
portraits. “Lhe ball-reom, 96 ft. in length, 82 ft. 
in width, 31 do. in height, is finished in the gor- 
geous style of Louis XIV. It is hung in part 
with Gobelin tapestry, representing the story of 
Jason and the Golden Fleece, said to have’ be- 
longed to the unfortunate Marie Antoinette. St, 
George’s Tlall, the banqueting room of the 
knights of the garter, is 200 ft, in length, with an 
arched ceiling divided into compartments and 
panels, in which are nearly 700 shields, embla- 
zoned with the arms of the knights down to the 
present time, At the K. end is the throne, under 
arich canopy; andon the §, side of the hall are 
the portraits of the different sovereigns, from 
James I. to George 1V..by Vandyck, Lely, Kneler, 
Lawrence, &e. ‘The Waterloo chamber, 100 ft, in 
length by 46 in width, has portraits, principally 
painted by Sir Thomas Lawrence, of most of the 
sovereigns, warriurs, and statesmen who took a 
preminent part in the contest with France termi- 
nated by the battle of Waterloo. The other state 
apartments do not require any particular notice ; 
they have the inconvenience of all entering from 
each other, so that to get to the last in the range 
all the others must be gone through. 

The entrance to Her Majesty's private apart- 
ments is at the SE. corner of the upper ward, 
through a handsome hall, from which a double 
staircase leads to a magnificent corridor 500 ft. in 
length. The private apartments consist of a 
dining-room, 50 ft in length by 87 in width: a 
drawing-room, 66 ft, in length by 80 in width: a 
smaller drawing-room, 40 ft, in “length by 25 in 
width; library, 50 ft. in length by 40 in ‘width ; 
with bed-rooms, dressing-rooms,’ boudoirs, &e. 
These rooms are, as might be expected, most 
sumptuously furnished. The apartments for ser- 
vants occupy the lower and higher stories of the 
palace. 

The round tower was originally built by the 
eelebrated William of Wykeham, the architect 
employed by Edward ILI,” It stands oni an arti- 
ficial mound, and is approached by a covered 
flight of 100 steps. From a court inthe interior, 
another flight ef steps leads to the battlements, 
whence, in a clear day, portions may be scen of 
no fewer than 12 cos." This tower, which has been 
much modernised, is 82 ft. higher thanformerly, 
and is surmounted by a turret 20 ft, in height, 
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whence.the royal standard is displayed ; it is the 
yesidence of the governor of the Castle. At the 
base of the #»wer is a bronze equestrian statue of 
Charles II, erected by one of his pages. 

The great object of interest in the lower ward is 
St. George’s CRapel. ‘This,’ says Mr, Rickman 
(Gothic Architecture, p. 124), ‘is one of the finest 
perpendicular buildings im the kingdom ; it is re- 
Rular in its plan, and nearly a in one style. It 
Pia cross church, with the transepts ending in 
octagonal projections which have two heights of 
windows, At each end of the aisles are also 
smal} octagonal projections sideways; all these 
are separated by screens, and form monumental 
chapels, In the E. wall of the chapel is a door- 
way of early English date; and perhaps other 
portions of a date prior to the present chapel may 
Femain; but the whole of the chapel is a specimen 
of the perpendicular style in its advanced, but not 
Jatest, period, ‘The roof of the nave is painted 
with armorial bearings, and the whole bighly en- 
riched, so that it now presents one of the best ex~ 
amples of the capability of English architecture 
for the reception of splendid colonring and gilding.’ 

‘The interior is divided by the screen and organ 
gallery into two parts, the bady of the chapel and 
the choir, ‘The W. end of the former is wholly 
occupied by an enormous window, fitted with 
painted glass, which, however, is deficient in bril- 
Vianéy and richness of colouring. The fittings of 
the choir are mostly modern, St. George’s 
Chapel was built between 1474 and 1516, chiefly 
under the direction of Beauchamp, bishop of Salis- 
bury, and Sir Reginald Bray, minister of Henry 
vi Tt has served as the burial place of Henry 
VI. (removed hither by Rich, 11, from Chertsey), 
Jadw, LV. and his queen, Henry VIL. and Jane 
Seymour, and Charles 1. Tt has a few eld monn- 
ments, including that of Edw, 1V., of hammered 
atecl. Here also is a monument i honour of the 
Jate Princess Charlotte; but it is generally ad- 
mitted to be in bad taste, stiff, and unnatural, 
Adjoining the chapel on the E. is Wolsey’s tomb- 
house, built: by Hen. VII., but which afterwards 
came into the possession of the Cardinal, James 
IL. fitted it up as a Rom. Cath, chapel. It re- 
mained wnoccupied from this era down to that of 
George IIL., by whom it was repaired, and a vault 
beneath it fitted up as a mausolenm for the royal 
faraily: and in it are now deposited the badies of 
Geo, TH. and his queen, Geo. [V., Will. 1V., the 
Dukes of York and Kent, the Princess Charlotte, 
‘and other scious of the Hanoverian dynasty. 

But despite its magnificence, it must be ad- 
mitted that Windsor Castle is extremely deticient 
ini many things that one should expect. to meet 
with in an ancient and favowite seat of the kings 
of England, Except the associations connected 
with the building, and the names of some of its 
towers and apartments, it has but little te connect. 
it with the nation, or to make it an object of in- 
terest. In its interior, every thing has been sacri- 
ficed to pratify the taste of Geo. LV. for ostenta- 
tion and vulgar finery. Not a single apartment 
has been allowed to continue in its ancient state, 
to carry the visitor pack to the days of the Ed- 
wards, the Henrys, Elizabeth, or even the Stuarts. 
Everything that was venerable for its antiquity, 
or interesting from its history or associations, has 
een demolished or changed ; 80 that one might 
suppose it had been wholly constructed within the 
ast 30 years, Nor_is there any thing in the fit 
tings-up and embellishment of ‘the apartments to 
atone for the destruction or metamorphosis of all 
that wag,old and interesting in the building. It 
has nothing to mark it out’ as the chosen seat of 
the constitutional sovereign of the British empire, 
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Excepting the busts of Marlborough, Wellington, 
and Nelson, there is hardly, in the state apart- 
ments, any memorial of any one of the many 
great men whose exertions have contributed to 
increase the power and glory of the British nation, 
We look in‘vain for either busts or portraits of 
Shakspeare, Bacon, Milton, Newton, Locke, 
Dryden, and Pope, "Much as’ the English nation 
owes to Watt and Arkwright, Windsor Castle has 
no monument of either the one or the other, And 
the same may be said of most of our great parlia- 
mentary leaders, and even of the men who brought 
about the Revolution, and placed the Hanoverian 
family on the throne, ‘The library is wretchedly 
deficient in books connected with the history aud 
state of the country and its colonies; and the whole 
internal arrangements are such that a stranger 
might fairly suppose the palace to have heen fitted 
up for the residence of some opulent upbolsterer. 
Windsor Castle has, in fact, except in its fine 
situation, size, and external appearance, but little 
appropriate to or worthy of its destination. 

"The Little Park is a tine expanse of Jawn, com- 
prising nearly 500 acres, round the E, and N. sides 
of the Castle, In it is the tree usually supposed 
to be identical with the Herne’s Oak of Shak- 
speare, Windsor Great Park comprises about 
3,800 acres on the §, side of the Castle, being well 
wooded, and exhibiting a great variety of ground. 
Here is the long walk. a noble avenue, nearly 3 
m. in length, extending in a straight line from 
the grand entrance to the Castle to the top of a 
hi}, on which a colossal bronze equestrian statue 
of Geo. IIL, by Westmacott, has been erected, 
On the §. side of this hill is Virginia Water, an 
artificial Jake, with a fishing temple in the Chinese 
style. Windsor forest, the theme of Pope's fine 
poem, is a tract 5G m, in cire,, laid out by Williara 
the Conqueror for the purposes of hunting, and kept 
up by the succeeding sovereigns. Latterly, how~ 
ever, it has been mostly enclosed. Its limits em- 
brace one market town, Wokingham, and nume- 
yous villages, Old Windsor, where the Saxon 
monarchs are said to have had a residence, is on 
the Thames, about 1m. SE. Windsor, (For the 
history of the Castle the reader may refer to 
Lyson’s Magna Britannia, i, pp. 415-482.) 

WIRKSWORTH, a market town and par, of 
England, hund, of same name, co, Derby, at the 
S. extremity of the lead mining district, 12 m. 
NNW. Derby. Arca of par. 14,640 acres. Pop, 
of do, 7,098in 1861, The town, ina valley nearly 
encircled by bilis, consists principally of 2 streets 
formed by the intersection of 2 turnpike roads at 
Tight angles. The church of St. Mary, a spacious 
edifice in a mixed style of architecture, consists of 
anave and side aisles, a N. and a S, transept, a 
chancel, and a square tower supported on 4 massive 
pillars, ‘The living, a viearage worth 164/, a year, 
is in the gift of the Dean of Lincoln, There are 
chapels for Baptists, Independents, and Wesleyans, 
‘A free grammar-school, founded and endowed in 
1570 by Anthony Gell, Esq., for an untimited 
number of scholars, has an income of above 2002. 
a year. There are several almshouses, and the 
funds for general charities yield an income of 
above 1302 a year. The moot and sessions hall, 
erected in 1773, is abandsome stone building with 
shambles underneath, The lead mines in the 
vicinity, though now comparatively neglected, 
still furnish employment for a considerable number 
of the inhabs, The chief branches of industry 
consist of cotton spinning, silk weaving, wool 
combing, and the making of hats, tapes, and 
hosiery. The Cromford canal passes about 14 m, 
to the N. of the town, crossing the Derwent by 
an aqueduct of one arch 80 feet in span; and the 
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High Peak railway has its terminus a little to the 
. of Wirksworth, The town is under the juris- 
diction of a constable and headborough. Petty 
sessions for the hund. are held weekly, and 4 
manorial courts every year in the moot ball, in 
which all business relating to the mines is decided. 

The manor of Wirksworth forms a part of the 
duchy of Lancaster. It was acquired by Sir 
Richard Arkwright, the great founder of the cotton 
manufacture, who died at his house at Cromford in 
this par. in 1792, 

WISBEACH, a mun. bor., market town, river- 
port, and par, of England. co. Cambridge, hund. 
‘Wisbeach, in the Isle of Ely, close to the border 
of Norfolk, on the Nene, 11m, 8, from the mouth 
of the Nene, in the Wash, aud 32 m, N. Cam- 
bridge, on the Great Eastern railway. Pop. of 
bor, 9,276 in 1861, ‘The old bor., of very itre- 
gular shape, was co-extensive with the par. of 
St. Peter's: the modern bor. is much more com- 
pact, and of less extent, but comprises a suburb of 
Wisbeach called New Walsoken, on the E. side of 
the river, excluded from the old bor., and has an 
area of about 1,200 acres, ‘Ihe central and main 
portion of the town lies in an angle between the 
Nene and Wisbeach canal: other streets extend 
Sor some distance N. and S. along both banks of 
the river, and along the canal, by whieh the town 
communieates with the Ouse in a SE. direction. 
Most. part of the houses on the EK. side of the 
canal belong to the par, of Walsoken, in the co, 
of Norfolk: this suburb has been built within the 
last thirty years, and appears to be still extend- 
ing. The inhabs. consist chiefly of the labouring 
classes employed in or connected with the interests 
of Wisteach.” The town is irregularly laid out, 
but has, of late, been much improved: in its 
centre is a handsome crescent, erected in 1816 on 
gtound formerly occupied by « cas*le founded soon 
after the Conquest. Most parts of the thoroagh- 
fares are well paved and lighted with gas. ‘Fhe 
par, church of St, Peter is a spacious but singular 
edifice, having two naves and two aisles. It 
exhibits a mixture of the Norman, Decorated, 
and Perpendicular styles. It has a fine tower, 
and has within several monuments of distinguished 
families, but is at the same time much encum- 
Lered with modern galleries. The living, 
vicarage, to which the curacy of St. Mary’s is 
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attached, is one of the most valuable in this part } 





of the country, being worth 1,7792, a year: it is 

in the gift of the Bishop of Ely. A’ chapel-of- 
ease has an endowment yielding 2004 a year; and 
the Baprists. Friends, Uuitarians, Independents, 
and Wesleyans have places of worship. The other 
principal buildings include a town-hall and cus- 
tom-house, comprised in one building, erected in 
1804; a corn-exchange, assembly-rooms, and a 
theatre. Here, also, are some good libraries, and 
literary and other societies. The free grammar- 
scboul, of ancient foundation, affords instructi 
to 20 boys, and has two exhibitions of about 702, 
a year to Magdalen College, Cambridge. Among 
the other educational establishments are two 
charity schools, partly supported by voluntary. 
contributions, but chiefly by bequests; one for 
boys, having an income of above 2007, a year, and 
one for girls, of above 2204 a year. There are 18 
well-enduwed ,almshouses, and the funds in the 
hands of the corporation for the support of schools, 
almshouses, apprenticing of children, loans, and 
the general relief of the poor, amount to above 
1,1302 a year, 

Wisheach has no staple manufacture; but it 
-has an iron foundry, yards for building and re- 
pairing vessels and boats, rope-walks, an exten- 
sive brewery, and seycral large malting establish- 
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ments. The trade of the town is considerable, 
from its being the emporium of an extensive tract 
of country, “The exports principally consist of 
corn, wool, rape-seeds, and other products of the 
fens; and the imports of coal,imber, and gro- 
eeries, The trade of the port has been largely 
benefited by the great improvements that have 
been made, under acts passed in 1827 and 1829, 
in the course of the Nene from Wisbeach to its 
outfall in the Wash, ‘These consisted principally 
in deepening and straightening the bed of the 
river, and in the drainage and embankment of 
the adjacent fens, This important work cost 
about 200,0002, of which 30,000/, was Contributed 
by the corporation of Wisbeach, who were at the 
same time authorised to levy increased port dues 
(now 3d. per ton) on vessels frequenting the port, 
‘The latter may now be reached by a compara- 
tively safe and speedy navigation, at spring tides, 
by vessels of 15 tons burden, and, at other times, 
by vessels of 80 tons, There belonged to the port 
on the Ist of Jan., 1864, 12 sailing vessels under 
50, and 45 above 50 tons, besides 4 steamers, of 
an aggregate burden of 746 tons, The gross 
amount of customs’ duty was 3,561. in 1863, “The 
increase in the amount of shipping belonging to 
the port, which has trebled since 1835, when the 
Nene Outfall was finished, and of the customs’ 
duties, shows the substantial advantages it has 
derived from that improvement. 

Wisbeach received its first charter of incorpora- 
jtion from Edw. VL, others being granted to it 
| by James I. and Charles H, Under the Mun, 
Keform Act, it is divided into two wards, and go- 
yerned by 6 aldermen and {8 councillors, The 
corp, revenue principally arises from harbour 
dues. Wisbeach has a commission of the peace, 
petty sessions and a county court. The assizes 
jare held here annually, The ancient castle of 
Wisbeach was long the episcopal palace of the 
bishops of Ely, but no traces of it now exist, A 
cattle-market was established in 1810. Wisbeach 
{ has frequently suffered from inundations. Market- 
day, Saturday. Fairs, tive times yearly, chictly 
for cattle, horses, hemp, and flax. 

WISBY, a town of the island of Gottland, 
which sec. 

WISCONSTN, one of the states of the American 
Union, comprised between the 42nd and 47th de- 
grees of N, lat, and the 87th and 98rd of W, long. ; 
having N, Lake Superior; NE. and L. the State 
and Lake of Michigan ; §.,linois; and W., Iowa, 
aud Minesota, from which it is partly separated 
by the Mississippi, Area 53 9q- 1m., pop, 
775,881 in 1860, ‘The surface is in part broken by 
billowy ridges, which, however, nowhere rise 
much above the general level, The N. part 
abounds with lakes, giving rise to streams flowing 
E. to the great lakes of the St. Laurence Basin, 
but mostly W. and 8. to the Mississippi. The 
Wisconsin river, which falls into the latter, after 
a southerly course, divides the state into two 
nearly equal portions. By far the greater part of 
this state was till lately inhabited only by wander- 
ing tribes of Indians, The country 8. of the 
44th deg. of lat. is that over which the settlers 
are principally dispersed, The SW. cos. include 
a portion of the rich lead district of the Upper 
Mississippi, In winter the climate, especially in 
the N. parts of the state, is severe; but speaking 
generaily, the country is very healthy. 

There are some bogs, wilt rice swamps, and 
cranberry marshes in the 8. cos., and there are 
also some sandy tracts; but a great preportion of 
the land is of good quality, fertile, angi easy of 
cultivation. Between Rock River and Lake » 
Michigan the surface is well wooded; bu W. of 
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er the land is chiefly prairie, and there is 

ency ,of timber, Green Bay, an arm of 

ke Michig&n, and nearly parallel to the latter, 
has several good harbours, Milwaukie, ‘on Lake 
Michigan, is thébest harbour between Green Bay 
and Chicago, in Minois, at the bottom of the 
lake, In no part of the U, States have pop. and. 
improvement advanced more rapidly than in the 
S. part of this state, 

The governor, lientenant-governor, secretary of 
state, treasurer, superintendent. of public instruc 
tion, attorney-general, bank comptroller, and state 
p-lson commissioner are chusen by the people to 
serve for a term of two years. The gencral election j 
is held on the first Tuesday in Novem’ 
Nators, 33 in number, elected for tw: 
representatives, 100 in number, elected fur one 
Year, constitute the legislature, which is styled 
the General Assembly of Wisconsin, The members 
of the legislature are allowed 2} dollars per d 
fur attendance, and 10 ceuts per mile of necess 
travel. The legislature is required to assemble in 
regular sessiun anuaally, on the second Wedaesday 
in January, 

The judicial power of the state, both as to 
matters of law and equity, is vested in a supreme 
court, circuit courts, courts of probate, and in jus- 
tices of the peace, ‘The legislature has power to 
establish municipal courts, with jurisdiction in their 
respective municipalities, not exceeding that of the 
circuit courts, and also to create inferior courts in 
the several counties, with limited civil and cri- 
minal jurisdiction. The governor has 1,240 doll. 
a.year of salary, and the judges of the supreme 
and cireuit courts, who are clected for G years. 
have each 1,500 doll, a year. Ample pre 
has been made for education, and an institugion 
for the instruction of the blind has opened 
at Janesville. Maddison is the seat of govern- 
ment, bat Milwaukie is by far the largest cown of, 
the state, Wisconsin, after having b formed 
into a territory, was admitted as a state into the 
Union, 29th May, 1848, 

WISMAR, a town and sea-port of N. Germany, 
in Mecklenburg-Sehwerin, cap. lordship of its own 
name, ut the bottom of a deep bay at the contin- 
ence of the Stor with the sea, J8 m, N. by E. 
Schwerin, on a branch of the railway from Schwerin 
to Rostock, Pop, 13,128 in 1862. The harbour, 
which is very extensive, is commodious and safe. 
being nearly laud-locked by the islands of Poel 
and Wallisch. Close to the tuwn there is from 8 
to 84 ft. water; in the inner rads there are from 
12 to 13 ft, and in the outer from 16 to 20 ft, 
water, ‘The town is fortified, and has & churches, 
3 hospitals, several schools, with manufactures of 
tobacco, playing cards, sail-cloth, and other fabri 
breweries, and distilleries, Ship-bnilding i 
carried on to some extent, and Wismar is second 
in commercial importance to no town in the Grand 
Duehy but Rostock. The articles of import and! 
export are the same as at Rostock (which see), but 
the trade of the town is more limited. It appears 
to have been founded in 1229, aud afterwards be- 
came one of the Ilause towns, 

WISSEMBOUKG, a town of France, dép, Bas- 
Rhian, cap, arrond., on the Lauter, on the Bavarian 
frontier, 33 m. N. by E, Strasbourg, on the railway 
from Strasbourg to Landau. Pop. 4,920 in 186i, 
Wissembourg is a fortified town, and of come im- 
portance, as it commands a defile leading from the 
plain of the Khine into the Vosges mountains, 
and is counceted with a system of military works 
stretching along the course of the Lauter for sume 
distance, galled the lines of Wissembourg. It has 

ean old collegiate church, built in 1288; a Pro- 
testant church, in which is a bust of Luther, and 
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manufactures of hosiery, straw hats, soap and 
earthenware, It originated in an abbey founded 
here in the 7th century, and was annexed to France 
by the treaty of Ryswick. 

WITEPSK, or VITEBSK, a government of Eu- 
ropean Russia, principally between the 65th and 
57th degs. of N. lat., and the 26th and 32nd of i. 
long., having NE, the gov, of Pskof, SE, Smo- 
lensko and Moghilef, SW, Minsk and Courland, 
and NW. Riga. Area 16,500 sq.m. Pop, 781,741 
in 1858, Surface generally level, though on the 
banks of the rivers there are occasionally some 
low hills, Rivers aud small lakes are uumerous + 
of the former, which all tlow towards the Baltic, 
the Dwina is the principal. Notwithstanding the 
soil is but of medium fertility, and agriculture is 
in a very backward state, more corn is produced 
than is regnired to supply the wants of the inhabs. 
Temp and tax are grown on a large scale, pease, 
beans, hops, and frnit in the smaller enclosures, 
The forests are very extensive, 121,600 deciatines 
of forest land belonging to the crown, ‘The grass 
lands are also extensive, and a good many horses 
and cattle are reared, though of inferior breeds, 
The sheep yield only coarse wool, and honey is 
also of inferior quality. ‘The mineral products and 
manufactures are insignificant, the last being, with, 
the exception of a few cloth factories, almost 
wholly restricted to distilleries and tanneries, ‘The 
trade of the government is facilitated by the Dwina 
and the canal of Berezina: it is principally in the 
hands of the merchants of the principal towns, 
inany of whom are dews. This gov. is divided 
into 12 circles; chief towns, Witepsk, the cap,, 
Wieliz, Dunaburg, and Polotsk, 

Wrrersk, a town of Russia, cap. of the above 
goy.,on buth banks of the Dwina, where it receives 
the Viteba, 330 m, S. by W. Petersburg, Pop. 
22, in 1858, The town is irregularly built, 
and is surrounded by old walls: it has numerous 
Greek and some Rom, Cath, churches, convents, 
and synagogues, Though by far the greater 
number of its houses are of wood, it has sume 
dwellings of stone, a high sehool, a bazaar, an okd 
eastle, several hospitals, with manufactures of 
woollen cloths and tanneries, The Grand Duke 
Constantine, brother of Czar Alexander I, of Russia, 
died at Witepsk on the 27th June, 1832, 

WITNEY, a market town and par, of England, 
co, Oxford, hund. Bampton, on the Windrush, a 
tributary of the Thames, 1U m, W. by N, Ostord, 
Area of par. 2,450 acres: pop. of ditto, 5,180 bt 
1861. The town is well built and cheertul, the 
main street being on the high road between Bur- 
ford and Woodstock, The town-hall, a stone 
building, has beneath it an area used for a market 
place. Near it is the market cross, erected in 
1683, and repaired by ription in 18115 and 
in the High Street is the staple or blanket hail, a 
handsome stone edifice, built in 1721, The church, 
at the S. extremity of the principal street, is one 
of the handsomest in the co., being a large cruci- 
form strueture in the early English, Decorated, 
and Perpendicular styles, with a tower and lofty 
spire. ornamented with minarets. In the } 
sept is a fine window, and within the building are 
several ancient monuments, and a handsumely 
earved and gilded burial chapel. The living, a 
valuable rectory, being worth 1,290/. a year, is in 
the gift of the bishop of Winchester. “Here also 
are places of worship for Wesleyans and Indepen- 
dents. The feee grammar school, founded in 1660, 
for 30 boys, comprises a spacious school-room, 
library, and apartments for the master, Another 
free school, with a small endowment, was esta-- 
blished in 1693. A school for the edueation, 
clothing, and apprenticeship of weavers’ suus was 
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founded in 1782, and it has besides a national 
school and several almshouses, 

Witney was long, eclebrated as a principal seat 
of the blanket manufacture; and, in the reign of 
Queen Ante, the weavers of the town and adjacent 
district were incorporated into a company. But 
the trade has long been of very inferior import- 
ance, and the weavers’ corporation has fallen into 
disuse, Since the peace especially, and the intro- 
duction of machinery into the business, blanket 
weaving las rapidly declined at Witney, and most. 
part of the fabrics now sold as Witney blankets are 
made in Glamorganshire, and elsewhere. Some 
rough coatings, tiltings for barges and waggons, 
and felting for paper makers, are, however, made 
here. The glove manufacture also employs a few 
hands; wool stapling is carried on to some ex- 
tent, and the town has a considerable trade in 
malt. 3 

Witney was made a parl. bor. in the time of 
Edward IL, but its privilege was withdrawn on 
the petition of the inhabs, in the suceceding reign. 
It is governed by 2 bailitfs and 2 constables, chosen 
at the annual court leet; and a court baron, pre- 
sided over by the duke of Marlborough, is opened 
twice a year, Witney is of considerable antiquity, 
and its manor is stated to have been ene of those 
given to the monastery of St. Swi , Winchester, 
in the reign of Edward the Confessor. 

WITTENBERG, a town of Prussian Saxony, 
formerly the cap. of the Electorate Saxony, now 
the cap. of a circ. of the reg. of Merseburg, on the 
Llbe, and on the railway between Berlin and 
Leipsice, 39 mn. SW. the former. Pop. 12,026 in 
1861, Though metamorphosed from the quiet seat 
of a university into a garrison and fortified town, 
Wittenberg has a peculiarly dull and melancholy 
aspect, It is, however, highly interesting, as the 
cradle of the Reformation, Luther and Melancthon 
having been professors in its wriversity, and their 
remains being deposited in its cathedral. A statue 
of the great reformer in bronze, by Schadow, of 
Berlin, was erected in the market-place in 1821, 
I represents, in colossal proportions, the full-length 
figure of Luther, supporting ou his Jeft hand the 
Bible, kept open by the right, pointing to a pas- | 
suge in the inspired volume, The pedestal on { 
which the statue stands is formed of a solid block | 
of red polished granite, 20 ft, in height, 10 ft. in 
width, and 8 ft, in depth. On each of its sid 
a central tablet, bearing a poetical ins 
import of the principal being that < jf the Reforma- 
tion be God's work, it is imperishable ; if the work 
of man, it will fall’ Over the figure is a very} 
handsome light Gothic canopy, supported by four 
corner pillars, and surmounted by eight filigree- 
pointed pinnacles, This eanopy is b ally ca 
in iron, Taken altogether, the monument does 
honour to the state of the arts in Prussia, | 

The graves of Luther and Melancthon in the 
cathedral are marked by two plain tablets. They 
altar-piece is by Lucas Cranach, a burgomaster 
of Wittenberg, the town-hall of which he bas em- 
bellished with pictures of Luther and of the sub- 
jects of the Ten Commandments. It was against 
the walls of this church that Luther suspended his 
95 theses against papal indulgences; and outside 
the E. gate of the town he publicly burnt the bull 
for his excommunication, Luther's apartment in 
the old Augustine convent remains in much the 
same state as in his time: and the autograph of 
Peter the Great on the wall is preserved by a glass 
eovering, Wittenberg, having ceased to be acap., 
was found inadequate to the support of its uni- 
ity, which was accordingly removed to IfalJe. 
has, however, a gymmasium and an eccle- 
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taxation and of the usual circle courts. From its 
situation on the Elbe, in a fertile country, with 
both iron and coal in its neighbouthood, it pos- 
sesses great commercial advantages: but its trade 
is insignificant, and it has only@a few manufac- 
tures of linen and woollen goods, 

It has frequently suffered from sieges, particu- 
larly in 1756; and in 1814, when it was taken by 
storm from the French. 

WOBURN, a market town and par. of England, 
co. Bedford, hand. Manshead, on the Great N. 
road, 88.m, NNW. London, Area of par, 3,200 
acres, Pop. 1,764 in 1861, The town consists of 
a main street, about 1-3rd m., in length, with the 
market-cross nearly in its centre; and, having 
been nearly burnt down in 1724, it is compara- 
tively well laid out and well built. ‘he market- 
house, a handsome editice, originally erected by 
the Bedford family, was rebuilt, at their expense, 
by Blore, in 1880, The same artist has also restored 
the church, an edifice in the perpendicular style, 
built by the last abbot of Woburn, having a tower 
detached from its main body, In the chancel is, 
among others, a curious monument to Sir F. 
Staunton and his family, The living, a curacy, 
in the gift of the Duke of Bedford, is worth 2514, 
a year, The free-schoul, founded by the Earl of 
Bedford in 1582, bas an income of 50d.a year, and 
furnishes instruction to 150 boys on the Lan- 
castrian plan. Almshouses, founded in 1672, for 
24 widows, have an income of 801 a year, and 
there are several minor charities. Petty sessions 
monthly, and manorial courts occasionally, are 
held in Woburn, The inhabitants are either oc~ 
ecupied in lace-making and straw-plaiting or are 
employed by the Bedford family. Markets on. 
Fridays ; fairs four times yearly for farm stock. 

Immediately E, of the ‘towu is Woburn Park, 
with Woburn Abbey, the principal seat of the 
Duke of Bedford. It derives its name from its 
occupying the site of a Cistercian abbey, founded 
here in 1145, and granted Lo the Russell family in 
the time of Edward VI, The present mansion, * 
which was built about 1744, has since been greatly 
improved and enlarged, [tis a quadrangular edi- 
fice, its principal or W, front being of the Ionic 
order, with a rustic basement. ‘The interior of this 
noble pile is splendidly fitted up, and many of 
the apartments are enriched with valuable paint- 
ings, both by the old masters and British art 
The drawing-room, thence called Venetian, has a 
fine series of 24 views in Venice, by Canaletti, Jn 
the hall is an ane, Mosaic pavement, brought from 
Rome. A sculpture gallery, 138 ft. in Jength by 
26 ft, in breadth, with a flat dome in its centre, 
supported by 8 autique marble columns, bas a fine 
collection of antique marbles, ineluding the famous 
Lanti Vase, of Parian marble, 6 ft. 3 in. in di 
meter, and 6 ft, in height, exclusive of the plinth 
on which it stands, It is of the lotus form, las 
two magnificent handles, and is beautifully 
sculptured. ‘This admirable specimen of ancient 
art was found among the ruins of Hadrian’s Villa 
at Tivoli, of which it had no doubt formed a prin 
cipal ornament, Here, also, is a fine cast of the 
Apollo Belvidere and Westmacott’s statue of 
Vsyche, In the W. wing of the edifice is the 
‘Temple of the Graces, erected in 1818, to receive 
Canova’s magnificent group of the Graces, placed 
on a cirgular pedestal in the centre, ‘The library 
is both extensive and valuable; and at one of iis 
extremities is a room appropriated. to Etruscan 
antiquities, The stables, riding-house, and ten- 
nis-conrt are in a detached building, connected 
with the mansion by a colonnade, 4 mpin length, 
The greenhouse, designed by Sir J. "Wyartville 
is a handsome building, 140 ft. in length, and in! 
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which, with a great variety of valuable piants, are 
some fine statues. The park, 12 m, in circuit, 
surrounded bfta wall 8 ft, in height, is beautifully 
diversified, abounding in wood and water, and weil 
stocked with dee; 

WOKINGHAM, or QAKINGHAM, a market- 
town and par. of England, co. Berks, hand. Sov- 
ning, on the confines of Windsor Forest, 64 m. 
SE, Reading, and 37 m, SW, London by South 
Western railway, Area of par. 8,450 acres. Pop. 
4,144 in 1861. The town consists of several 
streets,meeting in a central market-place, in which 
is the market-house and town-hall. The church, 
in the perpendicular style, is a fine old edifice. 
‘The Wesleyans, Baptists, and other dissenters 
have meeting-houses here; and, besides Sunday 
schools, there is a free school, with an income of 
above 45/. a year, at which between and 40 
boys are instructed on the Madras 
aggregate income of the various 
Wokingham amounts to nearly 530/, a 4 
About 1 in. from the town is a hospital, under 
the direction of the Drapers’ Company, London, 
founded in 1665, fur 16 poor men and a mast 
‘The inhabs. of Wokingham are employed princi- 
pally in weaving sitk stuffs and ganzes, aud in 
making shoes, : 

The town was incorporated by James I., and is 
governed by an alderman, recorder, 7 burgesses, 
and other officers, chosen on Easter Wednesday, 
who hold petty sessions and some other courts. 
Formerly all the courts for Windsor Forest were 
held at Wokingham, Markets, Tuesdays; fairs, 
April 23, June 11, Oct. J1, and Noy, 2, for horses 
and cattle, 

WOLFENBUTTEL, a town of Germany, duchy 
of Brunswick, cap, cire., on the Ocker, 8 m5. 
Brunswick on the raibyay from Brunswick to 
Magdeburg, Pop. 8,947 in 1861, ‘The town was 
formerly fortified, but its defences are now in a 
ruinous state, _{t consists of the citadel, the town- 
proper, called Heinrichstadt, and the quarters or 
“suburbs of Augustusstadt and Gotteslager, It is 
well built; and its streets, which are broad and 
regular, are paved and watered by branches of the 
Ocker. 1t has several churches worth notice; and 
a maguificent library, comprising not less than 
190,00) vols, It includes a large collection of 
bibles, among which is the one that belonged to 
Luther, with autograph notes, Ilis marriage 
ring, doctor's ting, spoon, drinking-glass, and one 
of his many portraits by L. Cranach are also pre- 
served here, The old castle of the lords of 
Wolfenbiittel has been converted inte a prison; 
and the ducal castle now serves for a factory, It 
has a large workhouse, hospital, orphan asylum, 
gymnasium, and several city schools; and is the 
seat of the superior court of appeal for the states 
of Brunswick, Waldeck, and Lippe, and of several 
subordinate courts. It has manufactures of 
lacquered and japanned wares, paper hangings, 
leather, and tobacco; with gome trade in corn and 
linen yarn, and 5 annual fairs. Its neighbour- 
hood is fertile, but marshy and unhealthy. 

WOLGA, or VOLGA (an. Rha), the largest 
river of Europe, through the E. part of which it 
Hows; its basin, comprising the central part of 
European Russia, has the basin of the Dwina to 
the N., of the Don and Dniepr to the S., and of 
the Oural to the KE. The Wolga was fyrmerly 
considered as constituting a part of the bowndary 
Tine between Europe and Asia; bat since the 
limits of these continents have been removed to 
































the Caucasus aud the Caspian, its basin, with : 


those of its tributaries, lie wholly within Europe. 
‘rom its Huree to its mouth its length is esti- 





fmated at about 2,000 m., being about 200 m. , the Russian epicurcs. 3: 


{ purity ; and all of them are famous for their 








WOLGA 


longer than the Danube, The area of its basin 
has been supposed to include upwards of 636,000 
sg. m., or considerably more than twice ag much 
as the basin of the Danube, afid 8 times as much 
as that of the Rhine, (Miiller, Stromsystem der 
Wolga, 79.) 

‘The Wolga has its source in a small lake at the 
W. extremity of the gov. Tver, in lat. 57° 10° N., 
long. 32° 20° E., 220 m, SSE, Petersburg ; on the 
E.declivity of the Valdai plateau,near the source of 
the $. Dwina, the Dniepr, and other large rivers, 
at an elevation of 895 ft, above the level of the 
sea. (Miller, 113.) It flows at first SE., and 
afterwards NE., through the govs. of Tver and 
Jaroslavi; at Mologa it turns to the ESE, which 
direction it generally pursues through Jaroslavl, 
Kostroma, Nijni Novgorod, and Kasan, to the 
eontiuence of the Kama, about, lat. 55° 8’, and 
Jong, 49° 80’, ‘Thenceforward it runs generally 
SSW. through the gova, of Simbirsk and Saratot 
to Tzaritzin, where it approaches within 32 m, 
of the main stream of the Don, their conflu- 
ence being prevented by an intervening chain of 
hills. 

It then turns again to the SR. through the gov. 
Astrakhan, and pours itself into the Caspian, on 
its NW. side, through an extensive delta by more 
than 70 mouths, the W, and largest of these being 
in lat. 46° N., and long, 48° E. Throughout its 
long course it waters, with its tributaries, some 
of the most productive portions of European 
Russia and the region which was anciently the 
nucleus of the Russian monarchy, Tver, Jaros- 
lavl, Kostroma, Nijni Novgorod, Simbirsk, 
Saratof, Astrakhan, and several other towns are 
situated on the Wolga; and Kasan is on one of 
ils tributaries within a short distance of the main 
stream, : 

‘The principal affluents of the Wolga are the 
Tvertza, Mologa, Sheksna, Unja, Vetluga, and 
Kama, from the N. and E., and the Oka and Sura 
from the W, and 8, The Kama, which is by far the 
largest, is, also, the last tributary of: any conse- 
quence which it receives. It riscs in the gov. of 
Viatka, about lat, 58° N., long. 534 F., and flows 
with a very tortuous course, at first NE. to about, 
lat. 60° 20’, but afterwards in general S. or SW. 
through the govs. of Perm and Kasan, and be- 
tween those of Viatka and Orenburg, After a 
course of nearly 1,000 m, it joins the Wolga, 
bringing with it a volume of water nearly equal 
to that of the latter. Its basin is supposed to com- 
prise about one-third part of that of the Wolga. 
Perm is among the towns on its banks, : 

The Oka rises in lat, 52° 10’ N., long. 86° EF, 
in the gov. of Orel; through which, and the govs. 
of Tula, Kaluga, Moscow, Riazan, Tambof, Vladi- 
mir, and Nijni Novgorod, it flows in a very tor- 











at Nijni Novgorod after a course of nearly 700 m, 
ts basin is supposed to comprise 127,000 sq, m. 
(Miiller} It has several important  affluents. 
‘Though rapid, it is navigable to Orel not far from 
its source, The waters of the Kama and Oka are, 
like those of the Wolga, remarkable for their 





[83 but mostly NE, direction, joining the Wolga, 








The Wolga is, in fact, believed to be more prolilic 
of fish than any other European river: and its 
fisheries are an abundant source of employment 
and of food. The fish usually taken comprise 
sturgeon, the roes of whicly furnish the caviar, of 
which vast quantities are sent. from Astrakhan to 
ali parts of Russia, with salmon, sterlet, tench, 
pike, perch, and beluga. ‘The sterlet, a small 
kind of sturgeon, supposed to be peculiar to the 
Russian and Siberian rivers, is much prized by 
xclusive of caviar, the 








‘WOLGA 
exports from Astrakhan include large quantities 
of cnred fish. 

From its abounding with islands, particularly 
in the lower part of Its course, the breadth of the 
Wolga is very variable. At Tver, however, it is 
nearly 600 ft, in breadth; at Nijni Novgorod, 
after it has received the Oka, about a verst, or 
1,200 ft.; and at Astrakhan it is usually 1} m. 
across, But this is not the case during the entire 
year, for, on the melting of the ice and snow in 
Spring, it is subject to great risings, and inundates 
large tracts of the sutrounding country. ‘The rise 
begins in April; its height varies greatly in dif- 
ferent places, but is greatest in the middle portion 
of the river's course. At Tver the total rise is 
about 12 ft. above its semmer level; at Jaroslav] 
and Nijni Novgorod 18 or 20; at Kasan 25 or 30; 
and at Saratof from 30 to 40 ft.! But downwards 
beyond this point, after which the Wolga receives 
no aflluent of any consequence, and its bed be- 
comes more capacious, the height of its rise gra- 
dually diminishes, being at Tzaritzin from 23. to 
80 ft. and at Astrakhan only from 6 to 8, or 
seldom so high as 12 {t. The time of subsidence 
also varies considerably in different parts: at 
Nijni Novgorod the river is commonly contined 
again within its bed by the beginning of June; 
at Kasan not till the middle of the same month 
and at Astralhan it does not diminish to its ordi- 
nary height till after the summer solstice. Ac- 
cording to recent discoveries, Une surface of the 
Caspian is LU1 ft. below the level of the Black 
Sea, which would give to the Wulga (estimating 
its course at 2,000 m.) an average desecnt of about 
5-4 inches per mile: from the junction of the 
Kasan with the Wolga, the fall of the latter, 
Humboldt says, is greater than that of either the 
Amazon or the Nile, and almost as great as that 
of the Oder, (See Geog. Journ, viii, 135.) Though 
rather a rapid river, yet, as it rans through a flat. 
country, with an immense volume of water, in a 
bed unbroken by cataracts, though not free from 
sund-banks, it is navigable for flat-bottomed boats 
nearly to its source, Not far below this point it 
is connected by a canal with the S, Dwina, esta- 
blishing a direct water communication between 
the Caspian and the Baltic. The Lvanofska canal, 
in the gov. of Tula (which unites the Upa, a 
tributary of the Oka, with the Don), opens a com- 
munication between the Caspian and the Black 
Sea; and, by means of the Vischnej Volotchok 
canal, between the Msta and Tvertza rivers, and 
the canal between the Sestra and Istra, in the 
of Moscow, Petersburg and Moscow are 
«directly connected, Other canals connect the 
basin of the Wolga with that of the N, Dwina 
and the Lake Oneya ; and nowhere else has so 
tensive a system of inland navigation been effec! 
with so little labour, ‘I 

navigation is, however, suspended by the frost for 

at least 160 days each year. ‘ 
Thongh the situation of the Wolga, remote 
from the great marts of Europe, Asia, and Africa, 
with its embouchure in the Caspian, renders it of 
much less commercial importance than it would 
be under other cireumstances, it is still the main 
artery of Russia, and the grand route of the 
interual traffic of that empire, It has been esti_ 
mated thai ia the first thirty years of the present 
century, from 600 to 700 vessels a year came 
down the Wolga te Astrakhan, while from 300 to 

460 sailed from that port to others on the upper 

course of the river, Unfortunately, it would seem 

as if the Wolga had been for some considerable 
period decreasing: in depth; and it is said that of 
date years sand-banks have accumulated so much, 
particularly between Nijni Novgorod and Kasan, | 
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that. the vessels jaden with salt from Perm, which 
in the early part of last century used to bring 
cargoes of from 130,000 to 150,000 4s., can now 
only convey cargoes of about 90,000 Ibs. ; and in 
the portion of its course now spferred to, it is 
navigated with difficulty even by the two-masted 
vessels of Astrakhan. 

WOLSINGHAM, or WALSINGHAM, a mar- 
ket town and par, of England, co. Durham, Dar- 
lington ward, on the Wear, 124m. WSW. Durham, 
Arca of par, 24,780 acres, Pop. 5,531 in 1861, , 
The town is pleasantly situated, but irregularly 
built. The church is an ancient structure, with 
beautiful font of Weardale marble. ‘The living, 
a rectory worth 7912. a ycar nett, is in the gift of 
the Bishop of Durham. The remains of an old 
manor-housé, belonging to the former bishops, 
and enclosed by a moat, are near the church. 
The grammar-school, founded in 1612, with an 
income of above 652, a year, besides 30 pay scho- 
lars, supplies gratis instruction to 26 boys, in 
reading, writing, arithmetic, and the clussics, 
Here, also, are several other schools, and endow- 
ments for the poor not receiving parochial relief, 
The inhabs. are principally employed in the 
manufacture of linen and woollen cloths, tools and 
agricultural implements; or in the coal, lead, and 
Nmestone works in the vicinity. Petty sessions 
are held weekly ; and a court-leet twice a year, at 
which debts of 40s. are recoverable, Markets on 
Tuesdays: fairs, May 12 and Oct. 2. 

WOLVERHAMPTON, a parl. bor, market 
town, and par. of England, co. Stafford, Jiund. 
Seisdon, in one of the principal iron manufacturing 
districts, 13 m, NW. Birmingham, and 196 m. 
NW. London by London and North Western 
railway. Pop. of par. 113,882, and of parl, bor, 
147,670, in 1861, The par, which is of great 
extent, comprises 5 townships, 4 of which, in- 
cluding the towns of Bilston and Willenhall, with. 
the adjoining par, of Sedgeley, are included in 
the park, bor.; the area of which amounts to 
16,630 acres, Wolverhampton stands on an emi- ® 
nenge commanding fine views of the surrounding 
country, and though irregularly laid out, is not 
ilL-built; but, from the many furnaces and forges 
in the town and neighbourhood, it has a blackened 
appearance, There are some good modern resi- 
dences in the suburbs. Four of the tincipal 
streets diverge from the market-place, The town 
is well lighted, partially paved, and supplied with 
water from wells sunk in the rock on which it is 
built, The collegiate chureh of St, Peter, on the 
most elevated position in the town, is a large 
cruciform structure, chiefly in the perpendicular, 
but partly, also, in the decorated and early Eng- 
lish styles. It has a tower, the upper part of 
which is late perpendicular, and a much finer 
composition than the other portions of the church, 
The chancel is modern; the nave has a rich stone 





}pulpit, and in the churchyard is a rudely seulp- 


tured cross, much detaced by time. ‘his church 
was formerly considered one of the king’s free 
chapels, and was attached by Edward IV. to the 
deanery of Windsor. The living, a vicarage worth 
1932. a year, is in the gift of the dean of Windsor, 
St. John’s church, a handsome stone editice, on 
the S. side of the town, erected by subscription, 
in 1761, is a curacy worth 200, a year, in the gift 
of the Harl of Stamford. St. George's, a building 
of Grecian architecture, St, Paul’s, a Gothic struc— 
tare, and various other churches, have been erected 
of late years. Besides a Itom. Cath, chapel, there 
are numerous dissenting meeting-houses, to all of 
which, a3 well as to the churches, rrp attended, 
Sunday-schools are attached, The fre ‘grammar- 
school, founded by Sir Stephen Jennings, a native’ 
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of the town, who was lord mayor of London, in 
1668, has an endowment yielding about 1,2002, a 
year. It is@managed by 40 trustees, who allow 
the head-master 5002 a year. It is open to all 
boys of the par.gind attended by about 200 pupils. 
Sir W. Congreve and Abernethy, the surgeon, 
were educated at this school, Besides a blue- 
coat charity for 86 boys and 80 girls, of very 
ancient foundation, with an income of 2404 a 
year, there are national and British schools; and | 
considerable funds exist for distribution among j 
the poor. Among the other public buildings are 
an exchange, and public baths, built 1853; Lee’s 
orphan asylum, founded 1853 ; an athenieum, and 
new music hall, A dispensary was established in 
4#21, for which ari cligihle building was erected ! 
in 1826, and, in 1813, a union-mill, for grinding 
corn for the poor at a cheap rate, was built by 
shares at a cost. of 14,000/, Wolverhampton has 
also a public news-room with an extensive library, 
theatre, assembly and concert-rooms and mechi 
nics’ institute. W. of the town is a fine race- 
course, with a grand stand, where races take place 
annually in August. Two weekly newspapers 
are published in the town, 

Most departments of the hardware manufacture, | 
excepting cutlery, ate carried on here and in th 
adjacent town of Bilston and the district, Wol- 
verhampton has been long celebrated for her locks, 
of which she almost exclusively engrossed the | 
manufacture down to @ comparatively late period. 
At present, however, the most expensive and best 
Jocks are made in the metropolis, and the loci 
trade is also carried on in Birmingham; but the 
town still enjoys the largest share of the business, 
The manufacture of japanned ware and tinned 
plates may be regarded as her staple business; 
and in addition she furnishes carpenters’ tools, 
files, screws, hinges, stec] mills, and machinery 
Immense quantities of nails are made in the sur- ; 
rounding villages, 

Wolverhampton, Bilston, and the other places 

within the limits of the par. bor, are wholly ing 
debted for their rapid rise and large pop. to the 
8s thoy enjoy for carrying on the iron trade. 
In the vicinity are all but inexhaustible mines of 
coal and ironstone, the main bed of coal being 30 fr. 
thick, with strata of ironstone above and below, | 
The district has also the farther advantage of , 
being conneeted by numerous canals, znd several | 
lines of railway, with all the great shipping ports 
of the empire. "The whole country to th nd 
E. of the town is covered with furnaces, forges, 
rolling mills, foundries, ironstone and coal-pits; 
and though the trade is oceasionally much de- 
pressed, the advantages enjoyed by the district for 
the production and manufacture of iron are such 
ag can hardly fail to insure its prosperity 

"Phe town is under the jurisdiction of the co. 
magistrates, but is locally governed by tw con- 
stables and other officers, chosen at an annual 
manorial court. Petty sessions for the hundred 
are held here, and there is a county court. The 
Reform Act conferred on Wolverhampton, Bil- 
ston, and the district included within the par. bor., 
the important privilege of sending 2 mems. to the 

“HL of C. Reg. electors, 4,533 in Let The new 
poor-law was intradaced bere in 1836, when the 
townshipsof W. Hampton, Bilston, Willenhall, and 
Wednestield were formed into the ‘W. Hampton 
Union. A superior and spacious ‘ Cnion house’ 
has been erected. . 

Though of great antiquity, the earliest records 
of Wolverhampton date only from the end of the 
10th centupy, when. Wiilfruna, Duchess of North- 
ampton, fommded a monastery here, of which, 
‘however, there are now no remaius. A fire, which 
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continucd for five days, destroyed the greater part 
of the town in 1590. 

WOODBRIDGE, a market,town, par, and river- 
port of England, co, Suffolk, ‘on the Deben, 4m. 
from the sea, 74 m. ENE. Ipswich, and 78 m. NE. 
London by Great Eastern railway, Area of par. 
1,650 acres. Pop, of do, 4,513 in 1861, The town 
is on the slope of a hill, and consists of two prin- 
cipal streets. an open space called Market Hill, 
and some narrow thoroughfares: it has many good 
houses, and is well paved and lighted, In’ the 
centre of the Market Hill is the sessions house, a 
brick edifice, in the lower pam of which the corn 
market is hela, ‘fhe church, a noble edifice, said 
to date from the time of Edw. IiT., cansists of a 
nave, chancel, and two side aisles, the roofs of 
hich are supported by 14 fine slender pillars; its 
outer walls are constructed of black flints, and it 
has a square tower 108 ft. in height, On its S. 
side was anciently an Augustine priory, founded 
hy one of the Rous family in the 12th century. 
Jere, also, is a free grammar schoo for 10 boys, 
ms of the poorer inhabs. of the town, who are in- 
tracted in Latin and Greek, and fitted for the 
ty, with national, Lancastrian, and Sun- 
v schools, and almshonses for !2 poor men and 
3 women, founded and endowed in 1587, The 
income of the town lands is chiefly applied to 
parochial repairs, A small theatre was erected 
in 1818, 

Woodbridge is a member of the port of Yar- 
mouth, and the Deben being navigable thus far, 
for vessels of 120 tons, it has a considerable trade 
with London, Hull, and Neweastle, exporting 
corn, flour, and inalt, and inaporting coal, timbe, 
wines, spirits, and groceries, It has several docks 
for the building of vessels, with convenient wharfs 
and quays. Woodbridge is governed by a visitor 
and two guardians, chosen by the parishioners, 
(Quarter sessions for the liberty of St. Ethelred and 
for six adjacent hundreds are held bere; and 
petty sessions weekly. Market day, Wednesday ; 
April 6 and Oct. 31, for catt] 

















WOODSTOCK (NEW), a p and munic. 
bor., and market town of England, co, Oxford, 
hundred Woottou, par. of Bladon; on the small 
river Glyme, which supplies the magnificent piece 
of water in Blenbeim Park, 8 m, NNW, Oxford, 
aud 69m, W. London by Great Western rail 
Pop. of bor, 7,827, and of par. 1,201 in 1861. The 
old parl. bor, included only a portion of the town; 
but the modern parl, bor, includes the whole of 
the latter, with a district extending about 4 mi. on 
every side, comprising several adjacent villages 
and hamlets, and having au area of 21,640 acres. 
This is a clean, well built, country town; the 
streets are well paved, and well kept, and the 
houses, which are mostly of stone, are of a superior 
Ss; but it has, notwithstanding. a dell and 
inanimated appearance, and is not prosperous, 












pTheschurch is a handsome structure, partly rebuilt 


in 1785, when a tower was added to its W, ex- 
tremity, ‘The living is a curacy annexed to the 
rectory of Bladon, worth 3292, a year, and in the 
gift of the Duke of Marlborough.” Here, also, are 
places of worship for Uaptisis and Wesleyans. 
The town-hall, crected in 1766, at the expense of 
the then Duke of Marlborough, has under it the 
ket-place, A free grammar school, founded in 
affords instruction to about 20 boys; but the 
endowment for its support is smell, and the mas- 
ter's salary‘is partly made up by the corporation ; 
it has, besides, an endowed school, with an in- 
come of 75. a year, in which 24 children are edu- 
cated, partially clothed, and apprenticed, with 
almshouses for widows, and several minor charities, 

Woodstock had fermerly a considerable manu- 
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facture of polished stcel atticles, much esteemed 
for their delicate workmanship ; but this business | 
is now nearly or \yholly extinet. The manufac- 
tare of doe-skin gloves, which was introduced at! 
a later date, is now almost the only branch of in- 
dustry cartied on in the town, But this branch 
has, also, declined of late years, principally in 
consequence of the substitution of thread’ and 
cotton for Jeather gloves. 

The bor, received its present charter of incorpo- 
ration from Henry VIL; bat thet hy which it has 
been latterly governed dates from the 16th of 
Charles 11, the sorporate body consisting of a 
mayor, 4 other aldermen, a high’ steward, recorder, 
and other officers, The amual court leet or 
sessions, granted to the bor, by charter, bas been | 
discontinued since 1829; but petty sessions, and 
a court of record are opened monthiy, Woodstock 
was a bor, by prescription previously to its incor- 
poration, and returned 2 mems, to the H. of C. 
from the 13th of Elizabeth down to the passing of 
the Reform Aet, which deprived it of J mem., at 
the same time that the beundary of the parl. 
was altered, as already stated, Previously to the 
Reform Act the franchise was vested 
aldermen, and freemen of the bor, 
tially, and in fact, it was a nemi 
longing to the Duke of Marlbore 
tors 315 in La65. Market day, Tuesday: fi 
seven times a year, chielly for catile, horses, cheese, | 1 
and hardware, 

Old Woodstock stood in a low situation a rite | 
N. of the town, on the Glyme, and has now only | 
afew honses and one ancient mansion, Wood- 
stuck was long a royal residenee. A palace, or 
mauor-house, on the N. bank of the Glyme, was 
the residence of Tleury IL, and the scene of some 
of the adventures of the fair Rosamond; but al 
traces af this aallings ive long since disappeared. 
Edward I. held, in , a parliument at Woot i 
stock; and it also was Fon brlie place of bis sceond 
son Edmund, and of the eldest son of Edward IIL, ; 
the illustrious Black Vrinee. Te was subsequently 
inhabited by several of our monarchs; and Eliz: 
beth was for awhile imprisoned here, But every 
part of this more recent palace has also been pulled 
down, Chaucer, the great improver of the Eng- 
lish language and yersilication, ix supposed by 
many to have been a native of V stoek ; where. 
it is alleged, he tirst saw the light in 1528. At all | 
events he frequently resided in the town; and 
some traces still exist of the house which he 
occupied, 

At present Woodstock derives it 
portanee from its being in the imme: 
of Blenheim Palace and Park, the seat of the Duke 
of Marlborough. (See Buuntiam PARK.) 

WOOLER, a market town and par. of England, 
co. Northumberland, Gleudale ward, on the E. 
: y of the Cheviot hills. 42 m. NNW. New e 
castle, Area of par, 4,620 acre: 
in I86t, The town is of high antiquity, and at; 
one period was a good deal resorted to by 
It consists of several streets branching from the 
market place, and has a public library, mechanics’ 
institute, dispensary, and many dissenting places 
of worship, ‘Phe chureh is a néat but plain build- 
ing, erected about the middle of last century : the 
living, a vicarage, worth 4782. a yeur, is in the 
f the bishop of Durham, A free school, with : 
a small endowment, is the ouly charity mentioned t 
as existing here, urts leet and baron are hel 
annually by the lord of the manor, 

In the neighbourhood are the vestiges of ancient 
en¢ampment At Howilden, about 2 m. from 
the town is a pillar, erected to commemorate the 
total defeat, i 1402, of an army of 12,000 Seotch- 
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men, under Earl Douglas, by the forces of the Earls 
Perey and March. * 

WOOLWICH, a parl, bor, maf&et, and sea- 
port cown of England, co. Kent, on the S. bank of 
the ‘Thames, 7m, KE. London, ang 23 m. E, Green- 
wich, on the North Kent railway. Pop. of par. 
41,695 in 186!. Though latterly a good deal im- 
proved, the older parts of the town, near the river, 
have narrow streets, aud are comparatively mean, 
dirty, and badly built; but in the more modera 
portions, and especially between the old town and 
the barracks, the streets and houses are of an 
aud far more respectable description. 
h, however, derives its entire importance 
dockyard, arsenal, and other great naval 
and military’ establishments; and is principally 
inhabited. ly individuals dependent upon or con- 
nected with them, The parish chureli, in a con- 
spicuous situation, with a tower at the W. end, 
was rebuilt towards the middle of the last century, 
"The living. a rectory, worth 7402 a year, is in the 
gift of the bishop of Rochester, «les the par. 
church, Weolwieh has several district. churches, 
Ordnance chapel on the road to Plumsteat!, 
chapel in the barracks, a proprietary episcopal 
ebhurch near the arsenal, a Seotch church, and 
numerous mecting honses for ditfereut classes of 
tlissenters, ‘The charitable institutions comprise 
an almshouse for 5 poor widows, endowed, in 1560, 
by Sir Martin Bowes, lord mayor of London, and 
tivo cha arity schools, one f ’ girls, and one for 
als ting, Pelothings, and ayprenticing poor orphan 
s, sous of such siiipwrishts as have served their 
pais rome. ot in the dockyard; and national aud 
other public schools, in which about 4,000 children. 
are daily instruectea, exclusive of ‘the Sunday 
schools attached to the par. church and the dis- 
! senting chapels, where upwards of 2,000 children 
are taught, Among the places of amusement is a 
small theatre, A ‘nineral wring on the N, of the 
common possesses valuable medicinal properties, 
The North Kent railway has two stations in the 
town, one near the Cuckyard, and the other clos® 
to the arsenal, 






































































Dockyard.—This, theugh not the most exten- 
sive, is the most ancient royal dockyard in the 
kingdom, Some uneertainfy exists as to the 





srecise date. but it is believed to have been estab- 
ished as early as 1512; and it is certain that it 
was placed upon a permanent footing in the latter 
part of the reign of Hemry VIE ‘Tt presents a 
trontage to the river of nearly 4,000 ft., but 
irregular breadth. It has heen, of late yours, 
atly improved and extended, and contains at, 
present about 62 acres, It has six building slips + 
2 for first-rates. 2 for line-of-battle ships of inferior 
e, and 2 for smaller ships, 
Although sone very Ie 




















ships have been built 








Royal Georze e (lost at Spithead), the Nelson in 
isi4, and the Trafalgar in L841, yet considerable 
disadvantages are felt in the constructing of such 
ships from the shallowness of the water and the 
accumulation of mud in the river: and it has, in 
consequence, been determined to build the largest 
class of men-of-war iu the other duckyards, and 
to make this the principal yard for steamn-ships 
belonging to the royal navy, With this intention 
a factory was builtin 1839, consisting of 2 ranges 
of havdsome and substantial buildings, each 440 
feet in length by 26 in breadth. for the mannfac- 
ure of steam-engines and boilers. The factory 
contains a foundry and forges, with fan-blowine 
machines for the furnaces, and a variety of 
machines for punching, shearing, plate-beading, 
drilling, boring, planing, turning, siping, Lolt- 
serewing, and similar purposes, The machines 





























474 
was made by the most eminent manufacturers 
in the kingdom. ‘There is another building 
232 ft. in legeth, by 66 ft. in breadth, with a 
chimney 190 ft. in height, into which ail the flues 
of the factory are led. These additions give the 
means of doublirf, the work performed, and enable 
the Admiralty to furnish the whole of the steam- 
ships with the necessary machinery. 

There is an outer basin, comprising an arca of 
120,000 gq, ff., in which ten ora dozen steam-ships 
of different sizes may conveniently lie, An inner 
basin of 160,000 sq. ft. area, on the site of the 
mast pond, allows two first-class steam-ships to 
lie alongside the factory wid be simultaneously 
fitted with their engines, boilers, and other ma- 




















chinery. A magnificent dock, cntirely composed 
of massive blocks of granite, is capable of receiving 


a 120-gun ship. besides which there are three 
smaller ones of similar construction, The smith- 
ery, constructed by the late Mr, Rennie, is on a 
very grand seale, andl is suitable for the foring of | 
the largest anchors, and other heavy articles.” Iti 
contains 37 forges. with 2 Tift hammers, weighing 
4h tons each, and 3 tilt hammers of 18 owt. each 
there are also 3 air and 2 blast furnaces, with a} 
blasting apparatus of a very scientific description, 
‘There are two steam-engines in the smithery, 
one of 20 and another of 14 horse-power, The 
anchors are tested by a powerful hydraulic ma- 
chine, made by Bramah, capable of applying a 
wressure of 100 tons, ‘Lhe pitch and tar vault 
As constructed so as to admit of its easy inun- 
dation in case of fire, Large saw mills have also + 
been constructed, sitnilar to those in the carriage 
department in the arsenal, for cutting the timber 
for service, 

© The mast houses, mast slip, mast ponds, and | 
warehouses, are all on a very extensive seale, and 
the whole is thoronghly organised and in the most 
efliciont state. A large ropery was formerly at- 
tached to the dockyard, but its situation not ad- 
mitting of the introduction of machiner, has 
keen abandoned, the buildings removed, and the 
site built upon, Lhe workmen have been enrolled in | 
a dockyard brigade, and are commissioned by the 
elerks and civil officers of the various departments, ; 
the superintendent acting as commandant. Ln- 
struction is given during the summer scason in the 
infantry and artillery drill. 

Arsenal-—W oolwich is the head-quarters of the 
Ordnance military corps, viz., the Royal Torse 
aud Foot Artillery, the Royal Sappers and Miners; | 
and it is also the principal establishment in the | 
kingidom for the provision of warlike matériel for | 
the army anduavy. ‘The Royal Arsenal, formerly 
called the Warren, admirably situated on the E. | 
side of the Lown, appears to have been used as a | 
gun-wharf and powder magazine from about the! 
middle of the 17th century ; but it was not until ; 
the removal of the foundry from Moorfields, in 
1720, that it began to assume the importan 
jt has since attained, It comprises within its 
Joundaries about 110 acres, or, including a part of 
the Plumstead marshes, used as a review and) 
practising ground, from which it is separated by a 
canal communicating with the Thames, 
Extend over nearly 800 acres, The fol 
the principal departments into which it is divided 
Ast, The Royal Brass Foundry, erected ly Si 
John Vanburgh, in 1719, on a site chose by a 
young Swiss named Sehibch, under whose diree- 
tion the foundry had heen placed on its removal | 
from London, “In it are now cast all the bras 
ordnance used in the serviec. It contains 3 fur- 
naces, the largest capable of melting 16 tons of 
metal, suffiéent for about twelve 24-pounders; 
yeth accommodation for making moulds, bering, 
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turning, and polishing the guns, This depart- 
ment has the inspection and proving of all ord- 
nauce for the army and navy, aud the affixing 
of the sights and tangents #0 then. The iron 
ordnance is all.cast by contract according to plans, 
furnished. AIL brass ordnance are moulded and 
cast. solid in this foundry, They are afterwards 
bored, turned, and completed by machinery, and 
properly engraved. Other articles are sometimes 
east, as the statues of the Duke of York and Lord 
Hopetoun, at Edinburgh, the acanthus and capital 
of the Nelson Colamn, in ‘Trafalgar Square, with 
gum metal articles required fop service in other 
departments, 

2nd, The Royal Laboratory, in which. all kinds 
of ammunition, ball and blank cartridges, Con- 

ve and other rockets, grenades and fireworks, 
shells and spherical case-shot, or Shrapnel! shells, 
are manufactured. Much complicated machinery 
is employed, among others a machine fur making 
musket and’ pistol balls hy compression, whict 
acts with great ease and rapidity, and seems pre- 
ferable to the vld mode of casting, Percussion 
caps for the service are, also, made in the Iabora- 
tory; the portion of the machi designed for 
filling and finishing the caps is exceedingly inge- 
nions, aud performs its work with great rapidity 
and safety, one man and four boys being, with 
its assistance, able to fill and complete 150,000. 
caps a day. ‘Iwo model rooms are attached to 
this department, containing specimens of every 
sort of ammunition used in war, and many other 
interesting objects. 

8rd. The Royal Carreage Department, in which 
every kind of ship and land gun earriage is made 
and repaired; with traversing platforms, ammu- 
nition waggous, and carts, Copper-lined powder- 
cases are alse made, The sheets of copper are. 
tinned instantly, on both sides, by a provess dis- 
playing much ingenuity, the invention of one of 
the foremen employed here, superseding 2 tedious 
and unwholesome operation before in use, and 
effecting a considerable annual saving. This con- 
tains a great variety of the most efficient ma- 
chinery. Among others is a serap forge for the 
remanufieluce of iron; a gigantic steam ham- 
mer, and two of a lesser size in the smitherics; 
a rolling mill, and extensive planing and saw 
mills, 

"The guns, which are arranged in the open ait, 
comprise complete field and battering trains, mor- 
tars, howitzers, and carronades, with the guus 
belonging to many of the ships of war out of 

i wuobering, in the whule, about 1,700 
} ss, and 21,000 pieces of iron ordnance, 
of 200 different varicties, The shot and shells, 
arranged in pyramidal piles, aniount to nearly 
2,000,000 in number. These, as well as every 
other description of store required for naval or 
rary equipment, are kept in constant readi- 
tinder the charge of the Storekeeper's De- 
partment. The various piles of brick buildings 
containing these articles, or appertaining to the 
departments Lefore enumerated, are constracted,on. 
the grandest, seale, 

The number of artificers, labourers, and boys em- 
ployed in the dockyard was. set. down 
estimates of J866-G7 at 1,793, of whi 
number 1,103 were regular, and G88 temporary 
workmen, ‘There were, besides, employed in the 
steam factories 733 men, including “235. beiler 
makers, 185 ‘fitters aud ereclors.’ and 83 engine 
smiths, The total wages of the whole of the 
artificers and other workmen here enumerated 
amounted to 189,000 in the year 1865, 

‘the Royal Military Academy, an institution 
that has considerably raised the professional cha- 
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racter of the corps of Royal Engincers and the 
Royal Regiment of Artillery was founded in 1719, 
but was not finally arranged until 1741. ‘The esta- 
blishment, which Has varied at different periods, 
has nearly 200 pupils, termed gentlemen cadets. 
It is under the direction of the master-general 
and board of ordnance for the time being, and 
has a licutenant-governor, inspector, and other 
oificers. For the literary department, there is a 
professor of mathematics, and 23 other professors 
and masters for mathematics, fortification, plan- 
drawing, surveying, chemistry, landscape-drawing, 
German, French, history, and geography. ‘The 
academy has numbered amongst its professors 
several eminent men, among whom may be spe- 
cified Mr, Thomas Simpson, Dr. Hutton, author of 
the ‘Mathematical Dictionary’ and other valuable 
works, Mr. Bonnycastle, and Dr, Glynthus Gri 
gory, ‘The establishment formerly cost the publ 
8,000. or 10,0004, per annum, for half the number 
of cadets now educated ; but for several years past 
it has been conducted upon a self-supporting pr 
ciple, and with a much enlarged and a more 
ettivicnt establishment. ‘The cadets receive an 
annual allowance of 457, 12s, 6d, w 
sidered suflicient to supply every 
except linen, The edueation is excellent; the 
standard having been much raised of late: when 
the course is completed, the cadets, if found duly 
qualified, receive commissions in the Royal 
xincers or Royal Artillery, according to thei 
merit, ‘The academy, formerly within the arsenal, 
was removed in 1806 to a fine building on the 
‘upper end of the common, about 1m. S, from the 
town. This edifice, which was built by Wyatt, 
cousists of a centre and two wings, united by cor- 
ridors, with a range of building behind, containing 
the hall and servants’ offices. The centre forms 
a quadrangle, with octagonal towers at the angles 
and, besides a variety of other apariments, « 
tains the four teaehing rooms or academik 
they are termed. ‘The wings contain the apart- 
ments for the cadets and chief officers, ‘The build- 
ing, which is about 200 yds. in length, is of brick, 
stuccoed over, 

The barracks. erected for the accommodation of 
the Royal Artillery at different periods from (783 
to 1810, ure situated on the N. brow of the com 
mon, and form a most. extensive pile of building, 
calculated to accommodat 38 oflicers and men, 
and 1,200 horses, ‘The principal front. 310 
in length, consists of six ranges of brick building, 
‘he entrance cousists of a handsome gateway, 
with Dorie coluinns and military trophies, ‘The 
building contains, exclusive of other apartments, 
a chapel, which has been receatly enlarged; a 
spacious library and observatory, two handsome 
reading rooms, and the mess room, ‘The barracks 
for the corps of Royal Sappers and Miners are a 
short distance to the NE. of the artillery barracks; 
they are constructed for 240 men, 
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in front of the barracks; and the open space on 
the common affords sufficient room for exercising 
the soldiers in the throwing of shells, and ball 





firg. On the E, side of the barracks, en the 
descent Jeading to the arsenal, is the ordnance 
hospital, an extensive edifice, caleulated to ac- 
commodate about 500 patients, It has a valuable 
library and museum. Several detached buildings. 
for the use of the artillery, lave also been raised 
on different parts of the common, among which is 
a veterinary hospital for the horse brigade, with 
stalls for G6 sick horses, A division of the Royal 
Marines have also barra: and an hospital at 
Woolwich, Perhaps the most interesting esta- 
blishment at Woolwich is the repository, on the 
SW, side of the barrack-tield, for the reception of 
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models of different fértified places, ships, warlike 
instruments and machines of all kinds, as well 
as trophies taken in war, The collation, which 
is alike extensive and valuable, is partly eon 
tained in the rotunda, a cireular apartment 115 
ft. in diameter, originally ereetel by George IV. 
in Carlton Gardens, for the entertainment of the 
allied sovereigns when on a visit to this country 
in 1814, Near the repository is an observatory for 
the use of the officers, containing a telescope and 
! other philosophical instraments, aud @ museum, 
The parish of Woolwich is governed, under a 
‘local act, by 30 commisstoners, chosen by the pa- 
rishioners, besides the rector and chujeh wardens. 
The Reform Act constituted Woolwich a portion 
of the parl, bor, of Greenwich (which see). Petty 
sessions are held here by the co. magistrates on 
Mondays and Fridays, and a court of requ 
| the adjudication of claims under 54 every alter- 
nate Friday, Market days, Wednesdays, Fridays, 
and Saturdays, 



























town, and par. of England, ‘co. Wilts, hundred 
Kingsbridge, 83 m. W, London by Great Western 
railway. Arca of the par. 4,38) acres, Pup. of 
2,191 in 1861, The town, which stands ou a 
hilJ, consists almost wholly ef one street, about 
“$m, in length, and tolerably well built, in the 
cecntre of which is the town-hall. The parish 
jeburch is an old building, in the mixed style; 
| the living, a vicarage worth 4612 a year, is in’ the 
gift of the earlof Clarendon, It has, also, a chapel 
for Independents ; a free school, founded in 1688, 
affording instruction to about 20 children ; with 
| charity and Sunday schools, Tt has no manufac- 
| tures of any kind; and would hardly, indeed, be 
| worth notice, but for the circumstance of its 
j having returned 2. mems. to the H, of C, from 
j the 2ath of Henry VI. down to the passing of the 
Reform Act, by which it was disfranchised.  [t 
was reckoned too inconsiderable to be included in 
the provisions of the Municipal Reform Act. 
WOTTON-UNDER-EDGE, a market towns 
and par. of England, co, Gloucester, hund. Berke- 
ley, on the declivity of a hill, as’its name implies, 
117m. 8. by W. Gloucester, Area of par., 4,390 
jacres, Pop. of do., 3,678 in 1861, The town, tra- 
versed by a small stream, on which are several 
cloth-mills, cousists principally of two well-built 
parallel streets, The church, which is large and 
handsome, has some curious old monuments, ‘Che 
iving, a vicarage, worth 1122 a year, is in the 
gift of the dean and chapter of Oxford. The 
}gramunar school, founded in the 8th of Richard IL, 
fand revived in the time of James 1., had, at the 
date of the last inquiry, an income of 3762, 12s, 1 
year; it supports ten foundation scholars, and is 
free to all other boys born in or inhabiting Woton 
and North Nibley. ‘The boys are instructed in 
writing and accounts, and are ‘to use no language 
chool but Latin? The Blue-coat school, 
established in 1693, has an income of 94/, a year; 
the general hospital, for twelve alinspeople, has a 
clear income of 3462. a year ; and Perry's hospital, 
also for twelve persons, an income of nearly 1702, 
ayear. The ageregate amouut of the public en- 
dowments in the par. reached, at the period re-* 
ferred to above, 1,1301 a year. Wotton-under- 
Fdge is a bor. by prescription, but has no extant 
‘charter its corporation, consisting of a mayor 
and twelve aldermen, elected at an annual court 
Jeet, has no municipal funetions, revenues, or 
emoluments, The inhabs. of the town and sur- 
rounding district are chiefly occupied in the we: 
ing of woollen cloth, Petty sessions for the bund. 
are held in Wotton. Markets ou Frelays; fairs, 
Sept. 25th, for cattle and cheese, ° 
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WORCESTER, an inland co, of England, hav- 
ing a very irregular outline and several detached 
portions, is bounded on the N. by the cos. of 
Salop and Stafford, W. by Hereford, S. by Glou- 
cester, and E. by, Warwick. Area, 462,720 acres, 
of which about £00,000 are supposed to be arable, 
meadow, and pasture. This is an extremely beau- 
tiful and well-watered co, It is traversed from N. 
to S. by the Severn, and in part also by its im- 
portant tributaries the Avon from the E. and the 
Teme from the W. Surface finely diversified; 
the Malvern hills divide the SW. part of the co. 
from Lerefordshire ; the Bredon hills, to the S. of 
Pershore, have an’ elevation of nearly 900 ft; 
and there are some considerable hills on its N. 
fvontier between Ilates-Owen and Bromsgrove. 
The vales of Worcester and Evesham, or rather 
of the Severn and Avon, are alike beautiful and 
fertile; but the soil in other parts, especially on 
the E. side of the country, is cold and poor. | Be- 
sides corn, cattle, and daily produce, Woreester 
produces large quantities uf fine wool, apples. 
hops, and excellent cyder, Agriculture is by no 
means in an advanced state. ‘There is no rota- 
tion as to cropping; nor are any pains taken to 
relieve the ground from water, though it isin many 
places very wet. Toughing is badly performed, 
and the whole management of a slovenly deserip- 
tion, Estates of all sizes ; farms for the most part 
small, Coal is found in the N. parts of the co., 
and the brine springs of Droitwich furnish immense 
quantities of salt. he city of Woreester is the 
principal seat of the leather glove manufacture; 
the iron, hardware, and glass manufactures are 
curried on with spirit and sueeess at Dudley; 
Kidderminster is famous for its carpets; and 
needles and fish-huoks are made to a greater ex- 
tent at Redditeh and Feckenham, in this co,, than 
anywhere else in England, or, indeed, in the 
warld, Worcestershire is divided into 5 hundreds, 
and 1/1 parishes, It sends 12 mems, to the H, 
G,, viz. 4 for the 0. 2 each for the city of Wor- 
roster ‘and the bor. of Evesham, and 1 each for the 
bors, of Kidderminster, Bewdley, Droitwich, and 
Dudley. Registered electors for the co., 12,096 
3,875 for the eastern, and 5,221 for dh 
jon, At the census of 1X61, the co. 
, 3 inhahi- 
while in 1841, Worcester ‘had -6,919 inhab, 
, and 233,336 inhabitants, 

Worcester, a city, parl, and mun, bor. of 
England, locally situated in the co. of W orcester, 
of which it is the eap., but forming a co, of i 
hand. Oswaldslow, on the Severn, 25 m, 
mingham, 100 1m, WNW. London by road, 
129m, by Great Western railway. Pop. of city 
31,227 in 1861, 





















































Worcester is finely situated on the E, bank of 


the river, in a fertile and beautifal country; and 
one of the best built, handsomest towns in the 
kingdom, having every appearance of wealth and 
respectabili ‘The main strects are wide, well 
paved, and lighted with gas; the central street, 
which traverses the city from N. to S., is of con- 
siderable length, and kept particularly clean and 
neat. A considerable extent of ground comprised 
4m the suburbs is unoccupied by houses, and con- 
sists principally of gardens and meadows. Of the 
public buildings, the principal is the cathedral, 
originally founded in 1084, but not completed till 
1374, Lt stands towards the S. extremity of th 
town, and its appearance has been greatly im 
proved by taking down the ancient church of St. 
Michael, a most ungainly edifice, which stood close 
to the NE. extremity of the eathedral, and greatly 
moarrad thefnroasnec’ Jts exterior ne pnigin. and 
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the lightness of its architecture. The central 
tower, though the stone is much decayed, is cx- 
tremely fine. It is built in the form of a double 
cross; its external length, indiuding buttresses, is 
426 ft. avd the internal 394 ft.; the nave, from 
the front to the W. transept, is 180 ft. in length; 
the tower, which is about 200 ft. in height, is 
ornamented with light and elegant pinnacles, 
Ve general character of the building is early 
English; there are, however, some earlier parts. 
A crypt, part of the nave, and the chapter-house, 
are Norman; parts of the nave and aisles are 
decorated; the cloisters, and a fine S. porch are 
perpendicular, ‘The interior is very spacious, 
mostly in the early English style, with elegant, 
| details, and good groining., Ac the SE, tran- 
sept is the monumental chapel of Prince Artbur, 
son of Henry VIL, and in the middle of the choir 
thé tomb of King John, the top stage of which, 
with the effigy, is evidently of a date soon after 
his decease. There are several tine ancient mona- 
ments in diferent paris of the church, including 
that of the celebrated Judge Littleton, one of the 
founders of the English law, a justice of the Com- 
mon Pleas under Edward TV., who died in 1481. 
Among the more modern monuments is that of 
the celebrated scholar Stillinytleet, author of the 
ines Sacre, and other valuable works, Lishop 
of the see from 1689 till bis death in 1699, with 
an extravagantly eulogistic inscription written by 
the famous Dr. Bentley. Ou the I side of the 
cloisters is the chapter-house, the library belonging 
to which comprises a valuable collection of books 
and manuscripts, chiefly relating tu theology and 
common law. The chapter, previously to 1836, 
ed of a dean, 10 prebendaries, and 8 minor 
canons, ‘The eanons or prebendaries were. then 
reduced to 8, including the dean, and their emolu- 
ments were also consid erably reduced, The income 
of the establishment averages about 12,0004 a 
year, ‘The bishop's palace, on the bank of the 
fiver, is an incongruous but commodions edifice, 
formerly surrounded with walls, Its as the 
dcauery ; and the birhop resides at his house at 
Hartlebury, 10m. distant, An ancient gateway, 
called v's Tower, leads into the preeinets of 
hedral. ‘There are remains of several mo- 
slic establishments, including a commandery of 
the Hospital of St. John, in different parts of the 
aud it had formerly a castle, every trace of 

has been obliterated, excopting the mound 
ou which the keep stood, Several of the parish. 
churches deserve notice: that of St, Andrews has 
a square tower, 90 ft, in height, surmounted by an 
ovtagonal spire 155 ft. bin. in height, making the 













































































tota} clevation of the latter 6 in, The 
church is very ancient ; but the spire is compara- 
tively modern, having been added in 1751, AL 


the hivings in the city, except that of St. Peter, 
fare rectories ; and, except All Saints which i is in 
i¢he gift of the crown), they are all in the patro- 
nage @ of the dean and chapter. The most. valuable 
‘are St. Martin’s, worth 3784; St.N . worth 

pand St. Peter's, worth 2324 a year. 
ve of ifs numerous churches, Worcester has 
chapels for It, Catholics, Independents, Calvinis 
Wesleyans, Friends, and other dissenters. The 
guildhall, aJarge brick edifice, constructed in 172 
the front’ of which is ornamented with columus 
! and statues, has a hall for the accommodation of 
j the courts of assize, and a council chamber, ‘The 
old co. and house of correction was defective in 
its plan and accommodation; but a new jail at 
the top of Foregate Street was built on Howard’s 
phigs s in 1824. "Phe shire hall and courts, built 
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Friar Street, was formerly a Franciscan convent. 
The market-house, in the High Street, is a spa- 
cious and convenient building; and the public 
subscription library? in Foregate Street, contains 
reading and news rooms, and 2 considerable col- 
lection of book Ttere is also a small theatre. 

val grammar-school attached to the ca~ 
founded in the reign of Henry VIIL, 
for 40 scholars, who are prepared fur the universi- 
ties, and instructed besides in various subordinate 
departments of knowledge. It has two exhibitions 
to Balliol College, Oxford. ‘Tie free grammar- 
school, founded by Queen Elizabeth, in 1661, for 12 
boys, has 14 exhibitions to the universities, of 
30% each, and scholarships at Woreester College, 
Magdalen Hall, Oxford. The great Lord Somers 
and Butler, author of ‘Hudibras,’ were educated 
in this school. Here also are subscription schools. 
ou the Madras and Lancastrian plans, with several 
other schools for children of beth sexes. The 
whole number of children at school may be es- 
timated at about 3,000, 
Education for superintending all the 
connexion with the Church in the d 
Deen established in the city i 
houses, the oldest. of which appears to be those 
St. Oswald’s hospital, founded in 126) i 
county infirmary, erected in 17705 if 
stitution, house of industry, female penitent 
and dixpensar ¥ 

cicties have been formed; a music festival is held 
every third year, the meeting in the intervening 
years heing at Gloucester and Hereford; the 
Proceeds are appropriated to the relief of widows 
and orphans of the clergy. Races take place in 
July and November, 

Worcester had formerly a considerable manu- 
facture of woollen foods; but this has been dis- 
continued, and the chief business of the city 
consists at present in the manufacture of glov 
and china ware, ‘The number of master manu~ 
facturers in the glove trade has of lave years been a 
good deal reduced; but the trade itself is at pre- 
sent in a Gourishing condition, and employs a great 
many hands. China ware of a super 
used to be produced here on an 
but, owing to the superior 
duetion enjoyed by the mani the Pot- 
the business declined, and stricted 
to two factories, Oue of these, however, is on a 
large scale, employing about 500 hands; and its 
produce, as tespects beauty of design and 
cellence of material. is not surpassed by any 
in the kingdom, Here is au extensive man 
factory of danask and hair seating. ‘I've other prin- 
cipal products are lace, spirits, tanned leather, 
nails, and turnery ware. There are some large 
jron fuandries ou the canal and river banks. ‘The 
inland trade is car of the Wor- 
cester and Birmingiv ford, 
Worcester, and Wolverhampton railway. 
canal communicates with the Severn, the banks of 
which have been furnished with good yuays and 
spacious warehouses, An aef, passed im 1842, 
placed the management of the Improvement of 
the river in the hands of public commissioners, 
elected by the cities, towns, and landowners along 
jis hanks, within the distance of 42 m. from Glou- 
cester to Stourport, which was to be improved, A 
continuous depth of & ft, water exists from the 
entrance of the Berkeley canal at Gloucester to 
Worcester: and from thence a depth of 6 ft, to 
Stourport, where the Severn is joined by the 
ffurd and Worcester canal, Ascending the 
river, the first weir is placed a little below the city 
of Worcester. ‘The channel is left clear to that 
point. ‘The improvement in the upper part of the 
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river has been quite successful, and vessels of 100 
tons burden, drawing 6 ft. water, now navigate the 
Severn from Worcester to Stourportat all seasons 
of the year without let or hindrance. But in the 
lower part of the river the play for dredging has 
not been equally successful, it is, however, 
vessels drawing 7 [t. water have come up to Wor- 
eester. About. 30,000 tons of salt are annually 
sent down the Severn from Droitwich, The other 
articles of trade are coals, iron, and china-clay, 
groceries, amounting in all to about 500,000 tons 
a year. The hop plantations of Worcestershire 
extend over about 1,030 2 and inost part of 
the produce is brought hither for sale, 

Worcester was chartered in the Ist of Richard 
T.; but the charter was not confirmed until the 
2nd of Henry HI. Various other charters were 
afterwards granted by different sovereigns; but 
that by which the city was governed previously to 
the Reform Act dated from the 19th of James I. 
It erected the cities and liberties of Worcester into 
aco. separate from, and independent. of, the co. of 
Worcester. Under the Municipal Reform Act, the 
i governed by a mayor, 11 other aldermen, 
councillors, Tt has a commission of the 
peace, with jurisdiction in nearly all felonie 
‘ eepting such as affect Jie and limb, A sheriffs’ 
Ve is held unee a month by the under-sherif?; 
wrt of common pleas, and petty sessions 
weekly; and it is the seat of a county court. The 
assizes for the co, are also held here, A police 
force has been organised, and the peace of the 
town is well maintained, Worcester has returned. 
2 mems. to the HH, of C. since the 23rd of Edward 
1.: the right of voting previously to the Reform 
Act having been vested in the freemen, Reg. 
electors, 2,674 in 1865, It is also the seat of 
election and principal polling-place for the W. 
div, of the co, 

Worcester is of great but uncertain antiquit 
principally celebrated in history from its 
ing name to the decisive victory obtained here 
yy Cromwell over the forces of Charles 11, on the® 
3rd of Sept. 1651. Among other eminent in- 
dividuals, Worcester gave birth to the distin- 
ished statesman, Lord Somers, born here in 
Markets, Wednesday and Saturday, Fairs, 
cleven times a year, mostly for cattle, Tambs, 
horses, linen, hops, and che 

Wore » a town of the U, States, in Mas- 
sachusetts co. Worcester, 35 m., W. by S. 
Boston. Pop. 25,870 in 1860, The town is plea- 
tly situated in a fine agricultural district; and 
being at the junction of several importaut toads, 
as Well as on the great railway line between 
Boston and Albany, it is the centre of a consider- 
able inland trade, ‘The principal street, upwards 
of 1 m, in‘length, is well built, and has many good 
private houses and hotels, ‘Ihe court-house, jitil, 
several chuyehes, a state asylum for the insane, 
the hall of the American Antiquarian Society, 
with a muscum, aud a library of 12,000 vols. are 
the chief public edilices. Worcester has numerous 
woollen, cotton, and paper-mills; machine_fac- 
and printing offices, The Blackstone Canal 
connects the town with Providence, and other, 
eanals with Boston and the Counecticut Tine? 
The permauent settlement of the town took place 
in 1713, and its ineorporation in 1722. 

WORKINGTON, a market town, par,, and sea~ 
port of England, co. Cumberland, ward Allerdale, 
on the Derwent, near its mouth, 7 m. N. by KE. 
Whitehaven, on the railway from Whitehaven to 
Jisle. Pop. of par. 7,834 in 1861, Area of par., 
7,730 acre The streets are mostly narrow and 
inconvenient; bat of late years manyood houses 
have been erected, In the upper town a ne® 
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square has been built, in which the com market is 
held. It has a small neat theatre, assembly and 
news rooms and various other public buildings. 
The Derwent is crossed here by a stone bridge of 
three arches. ‘The par. church, rebuilt in 1760, 
has a fine altarspiece: the living is in the gift of 
the Curwen family, whose mansion, Workington 
Hall, a fine castellated structure, on a richly 
wooded height, overlooks the town. A chapel-of- 
ease, in the Tuscan style, was built in 1 and 
here, also, are chapels for Independents, Metho- 
dists, Presbyterians, R. Catholics, and other dis- 
senters, A grammar school, founded in 1664 by 
Sir P. Curwen, has since ceased to exist; the 
founder having had only a life inte in the 
property with which it was endowed. There are, 
however, Lancastrian and female schools, a dis- 
pensary, and various institutions, for the benefit of 
the poor, supported by subscription. Wor 

Jas manufactures of saileloth and cordage, and a 
valuable salmon fishery on the .Denvent, the pro- 
perty of the Earl of Lonsdale; bat it derives 
its principal importance from the exten col- 
Tieries in its vieinity, which furnish considerable 
quantities for shipment to Ireland, 

Workington lurbour is protected by a break- 
water, aud has good quays, but it nearly dries 
at low water, It isa creek of the port of White- 
haven, On the Ist of Jan. (864, there belonged 
to the port &3 sailing vessels, of a total burthen 
of 21,310 tons, besides a small steamer of 17 tons. 
‘Lhere is a fair amount of shipbuilding, Markets, 
Wednesday and Saturday; fairs, May 18, and 
Oct. 18, Races are held ammually in August. 

WORKSOP, a market town and par. of Eng- 
Jand, co, Nottingham, wapent. Bassctinw, on the 
Ryton, a tribitary of the Idle, 23 in. N. Notting- 
Loudon by Great Northern 
112 in 1861,” The town, cor 

sisting chictly of one street, crossed by two oth 
is well built, paved, and lighted. Its church, 
which formerly belonged to an Augustine priory, 
is a tine old edifice, with two lofty towers, and has 
within several ancient monuments, The living, 
a vicurage Werth 3S8Z, a year clear, is in the gift of 
the duke of Norfolk, Llere, also, are places of 
worship for varions sects, a national school, and 
some small endowments for parochial and cha- 
ritable purposes. ‘The town is celebrated for its 
malt, and was formerly, also, celebrated fur its 
Tiquorice, of which large quantities were raised in 
the adjoining district ; latterly, however, its cul- 
ture has been wholly abandoned. Worksop mz 
be regarded as the cap, of the district. popularly 
ealled the ‘dukery, 
manor, former! seat of the duke of Norful 
Clumber Park, the seat of the duke of Newcastle, 
and Welbeck Abbey, the seat of the duke of 
Portiand, These are all mamnificent residences 
im fine parks. But the duke of Newcastle having 
purchased Worksop-manor, the house, which bad 
Leen rebuilt iu 1763, has beeu pulled down. 
Clumber Park, now about 11 m. in cire, and 
finely laid out and wooded, was, so late as the 
wra of the American war, iittle berter than a 






























































pPlack heath, interspersed with bogs and marshes, | 





‘In this district. also, is Thoresby, the seat of earl 
Manvers, Markets on Wednestlay. 

WORMS (an. Borbetomagus), a city of W. Ger- 
many, grand duchy of Hesse Darmstads, ‘proy, 
Lawer Messe, cap. cant. on the W, bank of the 
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WORTHING 


ofa single good street, lined with tall mansions, 
inhabited by persons of an inferior order, and a 
number of back lanes and detached buildings, 
many of them vacant and fesolate, In a picce 
of open ground behind the main street stands the 
cathedral, a building of red ‘sandstone, its foun- 
dation dating as far back as the beginning of the 
ith century. The original part of this editice is 
Gothic, but the larger portion is in the Byzantine 
style; the interior arches being all rounded, and 
the pinnacles and dome fretted in the Moorish 
taste, The building contains a number of exce]- 
lent pieces of sculpture, and the high altar at the 
E, end is environed with ancient carvings in oak, 
‘The cathedral has 2 choirs, each surmounted by a 
cupola, one of which rises 137 ft. above the paye- 
ment. The W. choir is a good specimen of the 
ture of the 12th century, and hasa mag- 
niticent rose-window of that period. ‘The Lutheran. 
church, in the market- place, in which is a paint- 
ing of Luther before the Diet of Worms, in 1521, 
occupies the site of the council-hall, in which that 
event took place, This hall was destroyed when 
the city was bombarded by the Freneh) in 168) 5 
at which time, also, a vast number of houses were 
destroyed. From this per in fact, the decay 
of Worms may be dated; many of the inhabs, 
having afterwards settled in other German towns, 
and in Holland, Some of the other churches 
deserve notice; and there are 2 synagogues, 
Charlemagne was married at Worms ; and it was 
frequently imhabitet, both before and after his 
time, by the Frankish sovereigns; but no remains 
of the imperial palace exist, except a few frag- 
ments of a wall, forming part of the Biirgerhop, 
a prison, and police-ofice, Worms is the seat of 
a consistory, about half its imhabs, being Pro- 
testants; and it has several convents and hos- 
vitals, a gymnasium, and clementary schools, 
supported by different religious seets. it has ma- 
nufactures of tobacco, sealing-wax, and hats, but 
its principal trade is in wine, and other agri- 
cultural produce, The vicinity of Worms, cele- 
brated by the ancient Minnesingers as the Wou- 


negav, or land of joy,’ is in great measure co- 







































j vered with vineyards, producing sume of the best 


growths of the Rhine. ‘The famous Liebfraven- 
natch is grown around the church of Notre Dame, 
close to the city. 

Worms is supposed to owe its origin to a fort 
erected here by D.usns: many Roman antiquities 
have been discovered in and hear it, Among the 
councils held at Worms, that in 1122 was the 
most famons, Dicts were, also, held here in 1492, 
1517, and 1521, The latter is famous from the 
fact of Luther having, as already stated, appeared 
before it. to explain and answer for his opinions, 
On appearing before the Diet, he displayed equal 
firmness and moderation, An edict was, how- 
ever, issued against him on the 26th of April, by 
which he was excommunicated as an obstinate 
heretic. But. previously to this, in consequence 
of the determination of the emperor and the other 
princes who had given him a safe conduct, not to 
forfeit their word, he was allowed to withdraw 
from the city in safety, 

WORTHING, a maritime town and fashion- 
able watering-place of England, on the English 
thannel, co, Sussex, rape Bramber, hund. Bright~ 
ford, in the par, of Broadwater, a village about 
a iile to the N 49m, 5. by W. London, and 





























thine, near the berder of Rhenish Bavaria, and | 10 m. W, Brighton, on the London, Brighton, and 


26m. 5 
Manheim, 
formerly an important free 
is now mudd decayed, and is surrounded by di 
fhantled and ruined walls, Its interier cons 





Pop, 11,308 in 1861, 












SE. Mentz, on the railway from Mentz to! South Coast Tailway. 
Worms was | 

of the empire. but | 

| for its ineres 

ts | royal family dering the latter part of last cen- 


Pop, 5,803 in 1861, In 
the middle of last century, Worthing was only 
au inconsiderable fishing village, and is indebted 
and eelebrity to the ts of the 
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tury. The buildings of the town extend along 
the coast for about 4 m,, and the main street ruus 
for somewhat more than 4m, in a N, direction. 
Excepting in its dentre, the houses are mostly 
arranged in regular terraces, though many are 
isolated and interspersed with fields and gardens, 
The ranges of building fronting the sea are ge- 
nerally faced with eream-coloured bricks made 
from a peculiar clay found in the vicinity, and 
the town is well paved, lighted, and has an ample 
supply of water. The church, erected in L812, at | 
acost of 12,0004, is a very neat editice, with a 
Doric portico, Thg living, a curacy worth 1502, 
a year, is in the gift of the rector of Broadwater. 
Flere, also, are chapels for Independents and W1 
Jeyans, to which Sunday schools are attached; 
with well attended national schools, for both 
“sexes, supported by subscription ; a savings’ bank, 
and asmall, but clegant theatre, opened in 1807. 
The market-place consists of ranges of covered ! 
stalls built around a square area. ‘The esplanade, 
a raixed causeway, extends along the shore for 
the whole length of the town: near its W. extre- 
mity are the royal baths, comprising two com- 
plete suits of apartments, ‘The new Parisian baths 
adjoin the Sea House Hotel. The town has n 
merous hotels, with assembly-rooms; Jibrarie: 
reading and news-rooms, convenient bath 
machines; and the other accommodations inci- 
dent to a well-attended watering-place. Fi 
sands extend along the coast for 7m, to the W. 
and 3m, to the E. of the town, These, with the 
gvadual increasing depth of the water, which 
gives the opportunity of bathing at any time of 
the tide, added to the rildness of the climate, in 
consequence of the shelter alforded on the N. aud 
E. by the South Downs, render Worthing espe- 
cially suitable as a place of resort for invalids, 
No mannfacture of any kind is carcied on; but 
the mackarel and herting fisheries are usually 
very productive, and contribute largely to the 
supply of the London markets, An annual fair 
is held on duly 20; market-day, Saturday and 
every alternate Wednesday for com, 
WREXHAM, a part. bor. market-town, and 
par, of Wales, co. Denbigh, hund, Bromfield, on 
the railway between Shrewsbury and Chester, 11 
m.$. by W, the latter. Pop, of bor, 7,562, and of | 
par, 19,780 in 1861, The par. of Wrexham in- 
cludes no fewer than 12 townships, 2 ouly of | 
which and a small detached portion of a third are | 
inelided in the parl. bor, which has an area 
of 1,145 acres, Wrexham is a handsome town, 
with spacious streets crossing each other at right 
angles, and neatly ang substantially built horses; 
it is also well payed, lighted with gas, and ple 
tifwlly supplied with water, The church, dedi- 
eated to St. Giles, a large and venerable structure, 
ig regarded as one of the principal ecclesiastical 
editices in the principality. [t was erected about 
1472 on the site of a more ancient structure: it i 
in the perpendicular style, and is covered with} 
grotesque sculpture; but in correctness of design 
and proportion it is surpassed by few buildings of 
the same date, It consists of @ nave, wich side 
aisles and a chancel, the whole length being ! 
178 ft, and the breadth 72 fi.; the aisles are | 
separated from the nave by clustered columns ! 
supporting pointed arches ; and the ceiling is of + 
oak, in imitation of groined stone. The tower, : 
which was not completed till about 4506, is 135 . 
ft. in height: it consists of several successive ! 
slages panelled thronghout, and decorated with - 
numerous statues of saints placed in niches of | 
the buttresses, which latter are surmounted by | 
4 light open-werk turrets rising 24 ft. above the 
balustrade that surrounds the summit of the | 
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tower. It has a fine-altar piece, and some inte- 
resting monuments; among which are two to 
members of the Middelton familp, admirably 
sculptured by Roubilliac. The living, a valuable 
rectory, worth 7467. a year, is in the gift of the 
bishop of St. Asaph.” It has,“also, a Roman 
Catholic chapel, and four places of worship for 
Protestant dissenters; a house of correction for 
the county, with 7 wards; a free endowed gram- 

noo], 2 parochial national schools ; a publi 
library; reading, news. and lecture-rooms; agricul- 
tural ‘and horticultural sucieties ; a neat theatre ; 
and a property yielding 2302. a'year, for distri- 
bution among the poor and other charitable pur- 
The town-hall, at the head of Lligh Street, 
has a large room used for public meetings, An. 
nual races take place in October, The town ig 
under the jurisdiction of the co. magistrates, who 
here hold monthly petty sessions for the hunds, of 
Bromfield and Gale. 

‘The Reform Act conferred on Wrexham the pri- 
vilege of voting in the return of a mem, to the 1. 
of ©. along with the bors, of Denbigh, Holt, and 
Ruthin, Registered electors for Wrexham and 
the other bors, 889 in 1865, It is one of the poll- 
ng places for the co. No particular branch of 




















| trade or manufacture is now carried on here, though 


Leland describes it, some centuries since, as con- 
taining ‘sum merchauntes and good brokeler (buck- 
ler) makers,’ It owes its present deyree of activity 
principally to its situation on the main road feom 
North Wales through Chester to Liverpool. Coal, 
iron, and lead mines are extensively wrought in 
the parish, which has also some large iron works, 
<clusive of several of minor importance, a large 
which continues for 14 days from the 23rd of 
March, and is attended by traders from a great 
way round, is held here annually, for the sule of 
horses, cattle, Manchester, Birmingham, and Shef- 
field goods, Irish Jinens, Welsh flannels, Yorkshire 
and other woollen cloths, 

WURTEMBERG (KINGDOM OF) one of the 
secondary states of the German Confederation, ir® 
the S, part of which it is situated, between lat. 
47° 3’ and 49° 38’ N., and long. 8° 15’ and 10° 30° 
E., having N., W., and SW. the territory of Baden ; 
Sand SE., Bavaria; and 8., the Lake of Con- 
sta 
which it nearly enclos The kingdom is divided 
into 4 Kreise, or circles, of the fullowiug area and. 
population, according to the census of December 3, 
1898, and December 3, i861 :— 




















ce, and the former Hohenzollern principalities, 
S. 
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Neckar . . 1,306 486,700 

Black Forest . | 1,861 425,390 
} Dannbe 2549 369,006 | 3767753 
jJaxt 6. 6) Bet fF gonso2 | aialyog 
ene 





0,898 | 1, 





‘The increase in ‘population is very slow: little 
more than 1} per cent. during the three years from 
1858 to 1861. . 

Physical Geography.—The surface is in great 
part mountainous, being covered by ranges of the 
Black Forest (Sehwar2wald), Suabian, and Raube 
mountains. The Oberhohenberg, near Deilingen, 
rises to about 3,278, and the Kniebis to 3,100 feet, 
ubove the sea; but, in general, the various ranges 
are less than 8,000 feet in height. Wirtemberg 
belongs partly to the basin of the Danube, and 
partly to that of the Rhine; besides which the 
principal rivers are the Neckar, with it@tributaries 
and the Mer, a tributary of the Danube, Excey# 
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that of Constance, it has no lake of any im- 
portance, 

The climatg is mild in the sheltered valleys: at 
Stuttgard the mean temperature of the year is 
about 51° Fabr, ‘The quantity of sain that falls 
varies, in differe@t places, from 20 to 46 inches a 
ar; but at Stuttgard is about 23-9 inches. As 
ets its productions, the country may be 
ded into 3 zones: the region of the vine, 
which extends to about 1,000 fect above the sea; 
that of fruit and corn, to 2,000 feet: and that of 
vorn and forests, comprising all above the Jatter 
elevation. 

Agriculture is the principal oceupation of the 
mass of the pop. ‘fhe arable lands have been es- 
timated to comprise about 240,000 morgen; 
vineyards, 84,778 do.; gardens and orchards, 
150,650 do.; pasture lauds, 73,000 do.; and forests 
nearly 2,000,000 do, Spelt, oats, harloy, rye, and 
wheat are the grains prireipally eultivated : anda 
larger quantity of corn is usually produced than 
is required for home consumption. Potatoes are 
raised in large quantities; and the anual crop is 
estimated at 3,000,000 atlels. Pease, beans, 
turnips, hops, and tobacco, are only partially cul- 
























tivated. The wines grown on the Neckar are 
tolerably good; and altogether Wiirtemberg pro- 





ves annually about $55,000 cimers of wine, of 
the estimated value of 3,100,000 f.; but a great 
deal of this is grown at a considerable elevation 
on the banks of the Lake of Constance, and else- 
where, and is of a thin and indifferent quality. 
Apples, pears, apricots, and other fruits of tempe- 
rate climates, including even figs and melons, 
come to perfection, and small quantities of cider 
and perry are made, ‘The forests are an important 
source of wealth, Pine, tir, and cedar are the 
principal kinds of trees; but oaks anil beeches are 
aso numerous, ‘The timber cut in the Black 
Forest. is estimated to produce upwards of 400,000 4. 
a your 
cattle, 93,000 horses, X6,000 sheep, and 122,000 
@iogs in the kingdom; ang the value of the wool 
produced anoudly may be about 1,713,000" ti, 
There are numerous associations for intproving 
the different branches of rural industry; aod go- 
vermnent spends considerable sums he encor- 
ragement of agriculture. 

Salt is one of the principal mineral products, 
and between 400,000 and 500,000 centners a year 
are obtained from salt springs; of whieh quanti 
about 230,000 centners are consugned in the country 
the rest. bemg exported, principally to Switz 
land, Coal and lignite are found, but in no great 
quantities ; iron ore, slate, building and mill stone, 
alabaster, gypsum, nitre, and potters’ clay are, 
however, more or Jess abundant; and in the Black 
Forest are several mineral springs frequented by 
visitors, 

Manufactures of linen and linsey-woolsey fabrics, 















































hosiery, and woollen cloths are carried on in most |. 


of the ‘peasants’ houses; and in some places to 
such an extent, that, in the little village of Lai- 
chingen, there are 400) hand-looms, which annually 
produce 400,000 ells of linen. ‘The manufacture 
of wooden clocks and toys, exported to all parts of 
‘Europe and America, is extensively carried on in 





the Black Forest and other parts. Cotton yarn is | 


spun, and cotton cloth woven by machinery, in 
Stuttgard and Obendorf; and weollen yarn, stock- 
ings, leather, paper, glass, and tobacco, ind to- 
baceo-pipes are manufactured in the prineipal 
towns: and there are also a good many dyeing- 
houses, glue factories, breweries, and distilleries, 
The principal export: , however, of cattle, 
wool, com@timber, fruit, wine, seeds, emp, irom, 
éalt, pitch, tar, oil, and other raw products, which 








There are upwards of 800,000 head of | 


(KINGDOM OF) 


are sent down the Neckar, Rhine, and Danube, 
The total value of the exports and imports may 
be estimated at from 15,000,000 to 18,000,000 fl, 
ayear. Wiirtemberg, at one phriod, proposed with 
Bavaria to join Austria in a commercial union, for 
the S, of Germany, in opposition to that es- 
tablished by Prassia in the N.: but the proposal 
being rejected, Wiirtemberg, like Bavaria and 
Baden, became a member of the Zollvercin, or 
Commercial League. 

Accounts are kept in guiden or florins, worth 
about 1s, 84d. divided into 15 hatzen, or 60 
hrentzers, of 6 hellers cach, Tpe ell, abont 2 fr, 
English; the morgen = nearly 2-brds acre; the 
scheffel = 7,538 cub. in, 

‘The Government is an hereditary monarchy, 
limited by the constitution of 1819,” ‘The parlia- 
ment consists of 2 chambers, called together every 
cars, or oftener, if necessary. ‘The first chamber 
composed of the subordinate members of the 
royal family, the mediatized princes, and the 
heads of the principal noble families: the s 
chamber, or House of Representatives, cons’ 
34 mems., including 13 of the inferior nobility, 6 
Protestant-superintendents, the Roi 
and other dignitaries, the university-chaucellor, 
deputies. from the towns of Stuttgard, Tubingen, 
Ludwigsburg, Ellwangen, Ulm, ILeilbronn, and 
Reutlingen ; and a representative from each tural 
district, chosen every 6 years, Members of the 
second chamber must be 80 years of age. ‘The 
administration is conducted by’ ministers of state, 
who, with a president, form the privy council. The 
supreme judicial court in Stutigard is divided into 
} civil, criminal, educational, and matrimonial tri- 
bunals; and in each of the circles, districts, and 
communes there are courts of justice, ‘The reign- 
ing house, which had been pr viously Protestant, 

came Kom, Cath, in 1772, without. bowever, the 
change having any material influence over the 
religious persuasion of the people, ‘he last census 
of Wiirtemberg, of Dee, 8, 1861, states the religi- 
ous creed of the inhabitants as follows :—Evan- 
selical Protestants, 1,179,814; Reman Catholics, 
7,057; Dissenters of various denominations, 

9; and Jews, 11,588. The ‘ Evangelical Pro- 
testant’ Church of Wiirtemberg was formed in 
1823, by a union of the Lutherans and the Cal- 
or Reformers. — The administration of the 
ant Church is in the ‘hands of six general 
intendents, at Ulm, Lndwigaburg, Reutlingen, 
(Hall, Heilbronn, and ‘Tubingen, fh respect’ to 
‘edueation, Wirtemberg ranks very high, Every 
individual in the kingdom is able to read and 
write, except a few in that part of the country 
cailed the Suabian Terrace, where the Neekaz 

It. has.a university (at Tibingen), a lyceum, 
phasiums, in all the principal towns, with 

ical, citizens’, and other schools; and a 
ry school in every village, 

‘The total armed force consists of 19,500 meh, 
including 8 regiments of infantry, 4 of cavalry, 
yand 8 companies of artillery, with train. ‘The 
jarmy is formed by conscription, to which all 
healthy men who have passec the age of twenty- 
one are liable, Substitution is allowed, ‘The 
number of recruits to be raised is determined. every 
three years by a special law passed by the 
Chambers. For the period 1861-4 it amounted 
to 4,600 men annually. The period of service is six 
years; but, as arule, the men are seut home on 
furlough, in the infantry, at the end of eighteen 
months, and in the cavalry, at the end af two 
years, and they are liable only to.be called upon 
afterwards for occasional military practice, At 
the end of six years the active army has no more 
claim upon the soldier; but his name is entered, 
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WURZBURG 


next upen the register of the landwehr, or militia, 
for the defence of the country. 

The total revenue of the kingdom in the year 
1862 amounted to 1,67,8087., and the expenditure, 
in the same period, to 1,268,649 The public 
debt of Wiirtemberg has morg than doubled within 
the last twenty years, owt chiefly to the es- 
tablishment of the railway lines of the kingdom, 
the whole of which, without exception, are state 
property. According to an official return, pub- 
lished June 30, 1860, there had been expended 
at that period, both for railways and steamers, a 
sum of 42,824,956 dorins, or 87462 As the 
capital was borrowed at from 34 to 43 per cent. 
and the net income of the railways, all expenses 
deducted, and making allowance for wear and 
tear, amounted to between six and seven per 
cent. the investment so made contributed con- 
siderably towards lightening the burthens of the 
tax-payers. The length of lines given to the 
traffic ‘amounted, on Qctober 15, 1861, to 266 
English miles; but this did not complete the 
whole network of railways, which is expected to 
be finished by the end of 1867. 

History.—Wiirtemberg derives its name from 
a castle near Stutigard, the principal seat of the 
reigning family, It was formerly a dukedom, 
‘The French overran the country in 1796 ; but the 
sovereign having made his peace with the con- 
querors, important additions were made to his 
territories in 1800; and soon after the battle of 
Austerlitz, Napoleon raised the duke to the rank 
of king, Under the congress of Vienna, Wiirtem- 
berg holds the sixth rank in the German Con- 
federation, with 4 votes in the full diet and 1 in 
committee; and contributes 23,259 men to the 

* confederated army. 

WURZBURG, a city of Bavaria, cire. Lower 

Franconia, of which it 1s the cap., on the Mayne, 
by which it is divided into two parts, 62 m. SE. 
by E, Frankfort, on the railway from Frankfort to 
Nuremberg, Pop. 88,120 in 1861. Wirzburg is 
finely situated, in a hollow surrounded by vine- 
covered hills, and traversed by the Mayne, here a 
large and fine stream, covered with boats and 
Larges. The greater part of the city is on the 
right or N. bank of the river, the communication 
with the citadel, and a suburb on the opposite 
pank, being kept up by means of a handsome 
bridge. Wirzburg is enclosed by walls, and, being 
one of the oldest towns of Germany, is irregularly 
lnid out, its streets being generally narrow and 
angular: it has, however, some yenerable edifices, 
"The cathedral was originally founded in the 8th 
century, but the earliest portions of the present 
building appear to date from the 11th or 12th, 
The interior has been modernised with little taste, 
but it has some monuments worth notice, including 
those of a long series of the prince-bishops 0 
Witrzburg, the sovereigns of the city and adjacent 
territory, for upwards of 1,000 years, There are 
32 other churches, the finest of which is the Ma- 
rienkirche, in the pointed Gothic style, The roya., 
formerly the episcopal residence, in a small squar :, 
was erected early in the last century; it is of an 
oblong form, on the plan of the palace at Ver- 
sailles, and is of great extent, including, besides a 
magnificent staircase, upwards of 280 apartments, 
mostly titted up in the style of Louis X1V. ‘The 
rardens attached to it form a favourite promenade. 
‘The great hospital is an extensive and well con- 
dueted establishment, partly subsidiary to the 
school of medicine, for which the university of 
Wiirzburg is famous, This university was founded 
jn 1403, and revived in 1582: at different periods 
it has been in a very flourishing state. It has 
seme good scientific collections, and a library of 

Vo. IV. 











WYCOMBE agi 


120,000 volumes. In 1882 it had 521 students, of 
whom 244 attended the medical classes, 109 the 
jaw, 118 the divinity, and 50 the “Philosophical; 
bat the number has since declined, and does not 
at present amount to 400, It also a gymmna- 
sium, a teachers’ seminary, musical and poly- 
technic institutions, a society of arts and sciences, 
and an infirmary for the cure of deformities, Only 
three or four of the numerous monastic institutions 
formerly established in the city now exist, Wiirz- 
burg is the seat of the court. of appeal for the circle, 
and a bishop’s see. Hts manufactures consist piin- 
cipally of woollen. stuffs, hats, leather, sealing- 
wax, and surgical instruments. It is the principal 
depot for Franconian wines, which are mostly sent 
down the Mayne to Frankfort. 

Wirzburg was secularised and given to the 
Archduke Ferdinand of Austria in 1803, and was 
ceded to Bavaria in 1815. 

WYCOMBE (CHIPPING, or HIGH), a part. 
and mup. bor, market town, and par. of England, 
co, Buckingham, hund, Desborough, on the Wick, 
a small tributary of the Thames, and on the high 
road from London to Oxford, 27 m. WNW. the 
former by road, and 84 by Great Western railway, 
Pop. of munic. bor, 4,221, and of parl, bor, 8,373 
in 1861, The old parl. and mun, bor., which were 
 co-extensive, did not include the whole of the 
town; but the modern mun, bor, is rather more 
than three times the size of the former, and the 
modern path, bor. is identical with the par. The 
latter has an area, of 6,380 acres. Wycombe ex-' 
tends for 14 m, along the valley in which it is 
situated, and though it! has inereased but little of 
late years, its general appearance is that of a well- 
built, prosperous market town, The principal 
roads communicating with the country to the NW. 
and SE., diverge from the market-place in the 
centre of the High Street. The church, a large 
and venerable structure in the perpendicular and 
early-decorated styles, has a tower at its W. end, 
108 ft. in height, erected in 1522; but the rest of 
the church dates chiefly from the latter part of the ® 
13th century. The interior has a fine altar-piece, 
and several monuments, among which is one by 
Scheemakers, to the Earl of Shelburne, father of 
the first Marquis of Lansdowne, who died in 1761, 
and another by Carlini to a countess of Shelburne. 
‘The living, a vicarage worth 1404, a year, is in the 
gift of the Marquis of Lansdowne, “The Indepen- 
dents, Baptists, and Friends have places of worsbip 
here. The town-hall, erected in 1776, is a large 
and respectable brick building, supported on stone 
pillars. The free grammar-school, founded by 
Queen Flizabeth, has attached to it some alms- 
houses, and an income of about 3902.a year. Here 
also is a girls’ Lancastrian school, with numerous 
bequests for the general relief of the poor, The 
manvfacture of chairs is the only one of any im- 
portance carried on in the town. Some years 
since a considerable quantity of pillow lace was 
produced here; but this branch of industry has 
been nearly superseded by the machine-made lace 
of Nottingham and other places, ‘There are several 
considerable paper-mills near the town, on the 
Wick, and others in different parts of the parish. 
But the prosperity of High Wycombe is mainly 
owing to its being the market town for a district 
of 0m, round. It has an extensive corn market. 

‘The garliest extant charter dates from 1586. 
Under the Mun. Reform Act it is governed by 4 
aldermen and 12 councillors. The bor, has re- 
turned 2 mems. to the H. of C. since the 28th ef 
Edward I Previously to the Reform Act the 
right of election was vested in the mayor, alder~ 
men, bailiffs, and burgesses, of whom there were 
nsually about 180, As already scen, the limits off 
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the modern par, bor. have been considerably en- 
larged. Registered electors, 494 in 1865. Waller, 
the poet, waOfmem. for this bor. in 1625." A little 
SW. from the town is Wycombe Abbey, the seat 
of Lord Carrington, by Whose ancestors it was 
purchased from ‘the Lansdowne family. Market 
day, Friday; fair, Monday before Michaelmas, 
WYMONDHAM, or WYNDHAM, a market 
town and par. of England, co, Norfolk, hund. 
Ferchoe, on a hill, 9 m. SW. by W. Norwich, and 
116 m, NE. London by Great Eastem railway. 





Pop. of town 2,152, and of par. 4,952 in 1861. ; 


‘Area of par. 11,240 acres, The town, on the high 
road from London to Norwich, has a market-place 
with an ancient cross, The church, a venerable 
structure, in a mixed style, consists of a nave with 
aisles, a large W. tower, and another at the inter- 
section of the nave with the transepts. Originally 
it formed a part of a monastery founded in the 
time of Henry 1. to which the town appears to 
have owed its earliest importance. Within are 
many curious monuments, including that of the 
founder, William de Albini, and a large carved 
font, ‘The living, a vicarage worth 515. a year, 
is in the gift of the bishop of Tiere also are 
chapels for Independents, Weslcyavs, Baptists, 
Friends, and other dissenters, “The grammar 
school, founded by Edward VL, has a total income 











XERES DE LA FRONTERA 


of about 180Layear. It is governed by 12 trustees 
and 15 governors, and is free to’ atl boys of the 
par.; but, in consequence of a pending chancery 
suit, it had no pupils at the*date of last inquiry. 
It has two exhibitions at Cambridge, and a share 
of an exhibition for scholarships. A national 
school affords instrfiction to about 100 boys aud 
70 girls: 200 children attend a Sunday schoot at- 
‘ tached to the church, and about the same number 
frequent one attached to a dissenting chapel. It 
is estimated that about one-sixth part of the pop. 
is supported by weaving, principally bombazines, 
crapes, and other Norwich goods. "The average 
wages of weavers amount to only about 7s, a 
iweek. A court Jeet is held annually, and a ma- 
norial court occasionally, A little to the N, of 
{this town is Kimberley Hall, the seat of Lord 
: Wodehouse, in an extensive and finely-wooded 
park. The Wyndham family, one of the most 
illustrious in the co, of Norfolk, which derived its 
name from this town, has produced, among other 
eminent individuals, the distinguished parlia- 
mentary leaders, Sir William Wyndham of the 
sreigns of George I, and II, and Mr, Wyndham, of 
; that of George IT]. Markets at Wymondham, on 
Fridays; fairs for cattle, Feb, 12th, May 16, and 
Sept. 29th, 





X. 


XALAPA, or JALAPA, a town of Mexico, prov. 


Vera Cruz, on the railway from Vera Cruz to 
Mexico, m, NW. the former. Pop. estimated 


at 13,000, The town stands on a platform, about 
4,300 ft, above the level of the sea, surrounded 


by fine mountain scenery, and sometimes subject | 


to heavy fogs, Its climate is generally mild and 
salubrious, though it is neither so clean nor so 
well built as Vera Cruz; but it has numerous 
houses of 2 stories, built after the old Spanish 
manner, in a square, enclosing a court planted 
with trees and flowers, with a fountain in the 
centre, The cathedral and other churches, though 
in an indifferent style of architecture, are very 
gorgeous. This was formerly a great entrepot for 
the European trade with Mexico, and large fairs 
were held heres but its trade has greatly dim 
nished, and its shops and warehcuses do not now 
make much show. The more wealthy i 
Vera Cruz, and, indeed, of all the adjacent coast 
district, or tierras catientes, resort to Xalapa in 
the summer to avoid the heat, insects, and fevers 
of the low country, from ail which it is free. 

The well known medicinal herb jalap, grows 
abundantly in the vicinity of this town, to which 
it is indebted for its name. 
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XERES DE BADAJOS, or DE LOS CABAL-} 


LEROS, a town of Spain, in Estremadura, prov. 
Badajos, near the Ardila, a tributary of the Gua- 
diana, 40 m. §. Badajos. Pop. 8,295 in 1857. 
The town is walled, and, like most Spanish towns, 
had numerous monastic institutions ; but from its 
being out of any great route, it is rarely visited 
by travellers, It has manufactures of Enen fabrics, 








leather, hats, soap, and a large trade in caitle,* 
which are extensively reared in its yeighbour-j 


hood. 

XERES DE LA FRONTERA, a city of Spain, 
jn Andalusia, prov. Cadiz, on the road frem Cadiz 
to Seville, near the Gaudalete, 17m, NNE. Cadiz, 
on the railway from Cadiz to Seville, Pop, 38,898 
in 1857@ Xeres is situated in the lap of two 

 younded hillocks, which shelter it to the E. and 








inbabs, of: 


{ W., and it covers aconsiderable extent of ground. 

The city, properly so called, is embraced by an 
old erenated Moorish wall, enclosing a labyrinth 
of narrow, ill-built and worse drained streets; but. 
this wall is of no great circuit, and is so inter- 
mixed with the houses of the suburbs as to be 
visible only here and there. ‘Ihe limits of the 
ancient town are, however, well defined by the 
uumerous gateways still standing. Some of the 
old buildings and narrow streets are striking in 
appearance, and the number of gables and chim- 
neys cannot fail to strike one who has been Jong 
accustomed to the flat-roofed cities of Andalusia, 
‘The city has eight par. churches, among which is 
one that is collegiate, with a library and a col- 
lection of coins ; a town-hall, numerous convent: 
a foundling, an orphan, and other hospitals ; seve- 
ral schools, a college, a public granary, infantry 
barracks, and an. old fortress, are the principal 
public edifices, The streets, even in the best 
parts of the city, are filthy; and the want of 
cleanliness is the main source of the destructive 
epidemics with which the town is frequently 
visited. 

“Xeres derives its principal importance from its 
being the great emporium of the well-known 
wine, called sherry, grown in its vicinity. The 
principal wine merchants reside mostly in the 
suburbs, where are, also, the largest. warehouses. 
‘Shese are all above ground, and are immense 
‘buildings, with Jofty roofs supported on arches, 
‘springing from rows of slender columns, having 
{their walls piereed with numerous windows to 
sadmit of the thorough circulation of air. The 
vineyards, mostly situated on slopes, are scattered 
at considerable distances; they may extend over 
12,000 acres, It is not easy to form any very 
accurate estimate of the produce of the sherry 
vineyards, partly because there is no accurate 
account of the exports and of the stocks on hand, 
and partly because a considerable quantity of the 
light wine, called moguer, grown on the right 
-bank of the Guadalquivir, is mixed up with the 
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YAKUTSK 


inferior sherties. Probably, however, the average 
annual export of sherries may amount to about 
20,000 butts (the Qutt contains about 105 wine 
gallons), wortli from 120. to Gal, a butt, The finer 
sherries are all made from the Xeres grape, with 
the addition of only about 2 bottles of brandy to 
a butt, and sometimes of a little Paxarete, or 
sweet sherry, and of Amontillado, The wines are 
mostly ail kept in very large casks, approaching 
in some degree to the Heidelberg tun, and when 
any wine is drawn off from one of these madre 
butts, it is replaced by an equal quantity taken 
from the next olde% butt, so that it is idle to talk 
of the sherry found in the market belonging to 
any particular vintage. ‘Che dark or deep brown 
sherries are occasionally produced by boiling a 
quantity of pale sherry to one-fifth part its bulk, 
and mixing up this residuum with paler sherries, 
in quantities proportioned to the shade required, 
Amontillado, made in imitation of the wine of 
Montilla, near Cordova, the driest of sherries, is 
made from a variety of grapes plucked before 
they are quite ripe. 
sherries, and will bear no admixture of either 
brandy or boiled wine. 

England is and has long been the principal 





‘few manufactures of serges, 
| only for the consumption of its own inhabs, On 


It is the purest of the! 
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* introduced and sold under the name of sack; but 


j it is only of late years, and especiglly since the 
decline im the taste for Madeira, that they have 
come into all but universal use among all classes 
asa dinner wine, It is not easy, indeed, to ac- 
‘count for their extraordinary popularity; for, 
‘though sherry of good quality, and kept to a 
| proper age, is a very superior wine, the finer 
varieties bear no proportion to those that are 
inferior; and it is, besides, too powerful to be 
| used with any dearce of freedom. 

Of late years Port St. Mary, on the N, side of 
| the Bay of Cadiz, 10 m. SW. ‘Xeres, has absorbed 
a considerable part of the trade of the latter, the 
wine-merchants who have settled there having 
the additional advantage of being able to super 
intend the shipping of their wines. Neres has a 
eather, and soap, but 





the plain outside its walls was fought, a.p. 714, 
the battle which finally overturned the Vizigothic 
| monarchy of Spain, nd gave a great part of that 

country to the Moors, On the Guadalete, near 
‘ the seene of this battle, is a Carthusian monastery, 
foundec 1571, once the most celebrated in Spain, 
but now in decay, 











market for sherries, ‘They used originally to be | 
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YAKUTSK, a town of E, Siberia, cap. of the 

immense prov, of its own name, on the Lena, 
about 1,150 m. NE. Irkutsk, lat, 62° 1’ 50” N., 
Jong. 147° 44’ E, Pope about 4,000. According 
to Wrangell (‘Sibcria and the Polar Sea’), ‘Ya. 
kutsk has all the character of the cold and gloomy 
north, [¢ is situated on a barren flat, near the 
river, The streets are wide, but the houses and 
cottages are poor in appearanee, and are sur. 
reunded by tall wooden fenc Here are five 
churehes, a convent, a stone building for com- 
mercial purposes, and an old wooden fortress 
with its ruined tower, built in 1647, by the Cos- 
sack conquerors of Siberia. The town has, how- 
ever, undergone great improvements in the ta 
thirty years, The Yakut huts have been replaced 
by substantial houses; the windows of ice or tale 
have given way to glass in the better class of 
houses, and the more wealthy inhabitants begin 
to have higher rooms, larger windows, double 
doors, Yakutsk is the centre of the interior trade 
of E, Siberia. All the most costly furs, as well as 
the more common kinds, walrus teeth, and fossil 
remains, are brought here for sale or barter, during 
the ten weeks of summer, from Auabor and Belir- 
ing’s Straits, the coasts of the Polar Sea, and even 
from Okhotsk and Kamtsehatka, It is not easy 
to imagine the mountain-like piles of furs of all 
kinds secn here; their value often exceeds 2,500,000 
roubles. Almost all the Ru8sian settlers in Y; 




















kutsk employ their capital in purchasing furs from / 


the Yakuti during the winter; on which they 
realise a good protit at the time of the fair, when 
they setl them to the Irkutsk merchants. As 
soon as the Lena is clear of ice, the merchants 
begin to arrive from Irkutsk, bringing with them 
fur barter, corn, meal, the pungent Circassian to- 
bacco, tea, sugar, brandy, rum, Chinese cotton, 
aud silk stuffs, yarn, cloth of inferior quality, 
hardware, glass, Bat at the annual fair there is 
not the appearance of animation and bustle which 
might naturally be expected. 
exposed for sale, and most of the purchases are 
elfected in the houses or enclosures of the citizens, 






The goods are not! 


| fhe variations of climate are extraordinary ; for 
; though, on thewhole, cold predominates to a very 
great extent, the thermometer in winter often 
falling to 40° R. or 56°, below the zero of Fah., 
the heat in summer is sometimes not inferior to 
| that of the torrid zone, 

The vast province of Yakutsk comprises, at 

least, three-tifths of K. Siberia, and is watered by 
the great rivers Lena, Yana, Indigirka, and Koly- @ 
ma, which supply vast quantities of fish, Iron, 
salt, and excellent tale are the chief mineral proz 
ducts: game, of many kinds, abounds, Large 
herds of cattle are reared near Yakutsk, and not- 
withstanding the severity of the winters, rye, 
barley, und even wheat, are said to succeed well 
throughout the province, except in those parts 
i Which are so far N. as to render the summer too 
i short for ripening grain. 
1 YANINA, improperly JOANNINA (probably 
| the an. Hurea), a city of European Turkey, prov. 
; Albania, of which itis the cap.; on the W. bank 
of the lake of its own name, 80 m. W, by N. 
Larissa, Lat, 39° 47” N., long. 2191’ E, Pop, 
. at about 12,000, ‘The city occupies a sinall 
peninsula, extending into the lake, and a part of 
the adjacent shore, its site being tolerably level. 
Less than 50 years ago Yanina was a town of 
30,000 inhabs.; with numerous mosques, many 
large and well-built houses, and several palaces, 
It had then a considerable trade with the rest of 
Epirus, Roumelia, Wallachia; and a large annual 
fair, to which a good deal of Italian produce, with 
French and German manufactures, were brought. 
It was, however, set on fire by order of Ali Pacha, 
in 1820, and was almost wholly ruined. The 
streets are narrow and crovked, and the houses: 
are now Inostly of mud, Numerous vacant spaces, 
especially about the citadel, are covered with 
ruins, and all its auimation is contined to the 
bazaar. 

The lake of Yanina is about 6 m, in length, and 
nearly 3 in its greatest breadth: it is@narrowest. 
jat the N., and gradually expands tewards the 5. 
‘The scenery around it would be fine if its banks 
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were wooded ; but, as it is, the lake is far mferior 
in respect. of, beauty to those of Italy or Switzer- 
Jand, and is excelled by some of the Scottish lakes. 
‘An island opposite the peninsula has a church and 
monastery. The description given by modern 
travellers of the site of Yanina and its lake, an~ 
swers perfectly to that of the city and Jake 6f 
Eurea by Procopius, Justinian built a fortress at 
urea, apparently on the identical site now occu- 
ied by the citadel of Yanina. 

YARKUND, the chief city of Chinese Turkes- 
tan, in a fertile plain, on the river of its own 
name; lat. 38° 19 N., long. 76°17’ 45” E. Its 
pop. has been variously estimated, but may pro- 
bably amount to 50,000, exclusive of the Chinese 
garrison, It is enclosed by an earth rampart, 
pierced with five gateways, outside which are ex- 
tensive suburbs : there are two citadels, one in the 
suburbs, and the other in the town, ‘The houses, 
built of stpne and clay, ure mostly only one story 
in height; the streets are intersected by numerous 
canals and aqueduets, which*bring water from the 
river for the use of the inhabs, Yarkund has two 
large bazaars, numerous mosques, and 10 or i2 
Mohammedan colleges, most of the native inhabs. 
being Mussulmen, though much mose lax in their 
religious prejudices than their neighbours to the 
WW. About 200 Chinese merchants reside in the 
place, and some Cashmerians and Persians, but 
only a few Hindoos, and neither Jews nor Nogai 
Tartare, When Marco Polo’ visited this city, he 
found some Nestorian Christians among the in- 
habs. ‘The productions of China,’ says Sir A, 
Burnes (Bokhara, iii, 193), ‘arc transmitted to t 
provy and sold to the natives ef Bokhara and 
'Thibet, who are permitted to frequent certain 
fixed markets. No Chinese crosses the frontiers, 
the trade to Bokhara being carried on by Moham- 
medans, who visit Yarkund for that purpose, ‘The 
same vigilance to prevent the ingress of foreigners 
is here exhibited as upon the sea-coast,’ Horses 
are a great article of trade, 

Yarkund, with the adjacent prov. of Cashgar, 
formed the principality of a Mohammedan khojir. 
Dissensions arose in the reigning family in the 
time of Kien-long, and they called on the 
Chinese government as a mediator, which, as fre- 
quently happens, acted the part of a conqueror. 

he period which has elapsed since the capture of 
Yarkund bas in no way diminished the precau- 
tions of the Chinese government. Yarkund is 
still considered but an outpost. The Mohammedan 
hatives fill the subordinate offices of state, but 
under the strict superintendence of the Chinese 
authorities, ‘The garrisons, consisting of from 
5,000 to 7,000 soldiers, are recruited from boys of 
i4 and 15 years old, who are sent back, after 
about as long a period of service. According to 
some Chinese documents, the annual tribute of 
the Yarkund people to the Chinese comprises 30 
oz. of gold, 35,000 do. of silver, 30,000 sacks oF 
eorn, 80 Ib, oil, 57,000 pieces of linen, 15,000 Ibs. 
cotion, and 3,000 Ibs. copper. 

YARMOUTH, a parl. and munic. bor, and sea- 

ort of England, partly and principally in the co, 
Norfolk, but partly, also, in that of Suffolk, on the 
Yare, at. its mouth, in the North Sea; 19 m. E. 
by S. Norwich, 108 m. NE, London by road, and 
121 m. by Great Eastern railway. Pop. of bor. 
34,810 in 1861. The old parl. bor., whiclr included 
the hamlet of South-town, in Suffolk, in the par. 
of Gorlestone, on the S. side of the river, had an 
area of 2,110 acres, but the modern parl. bor, in- 
cludes the whole par. of Gorlestone, comprising 
the village of that name, and has an area of 3,940 
acres, The part of the town on the E. side of 
the Yare, or Yarmouth properly so called, oecu- 
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pies a narrow peninsula, between the sea on the 
one hand and the river on the other. It consists 
of four principal lines of sjpects running nearly 
parallel with the river, and of an immense number 
of narrow Janes, or rows, that form the lateral 
communications between these streets. Very few 
of the rows exceed from 5 to 8 ft. and only two 
of them at the opposite ends of the town were 
passable for common wheel carriages. until. the 
widening of some others in the centre of the town. 
not long since, formed the street called Regent 
Street, The principal streets are well built and 
wide, opening in some places%nto a spacious quay, 
market-place, and squares; and the town presents, 
on the whole, a thriving appearance. The best. 
dwelling-houses are situated along the quay: 
many of these are substantial and handsome, as 
are, also, many of those in the other principal 
streets. Most of the shops are situated in the 
market-place, King Street, Broad Row, and Mar- 
ket Row; and the warehouses, granaries, malt- 
houses, and fish-offices, together with the inferior 
dwelling-houses, are in the different rows. On 
the N,, E., and §., the town is enclosed by old 
walls, beyond which is an intermixture of every 
description of buildings; but principally of exter- 
e warehousing premises, and residences of an 
inferior class, A considerable extension beyond 
the old walls has taken place on the EF. side: and 
Jong lines of streets, besides many detached 
dwellings and extensive fish-offices, and other pro- 
mises connected with the trade of the place, now 
occupy a great part of the space between the town 
and the scashore, particularly towards the new 
jetty. 

Yarmouth is connected by a bridge over the 
Yare with South-town, or Little Yarmouth, This 
suburb, forming the N. part of Gorlestone par., 
consists principally of neat and substantial private 
residences; with docks, timber wharfs, and build- 
ing yards, op the river, in which much of the 
ess of this port is carried on. The other dis- 

net group of buildings in Gorlestone, which 
forms the village or town of that name, lies con- 
siderably more to the S., nearer to the entrance of 
the harbour, Yarmouth quay is one of the most. 
extensive and finest in England: it is upwards of 
1 m. in length, and in some places 150 yards in 
breadth, having in its centre a planted promenade. 
Here is the town-hall, a handsome edifice with a 
Tuscan portico; the council chamber, which is 
ighly decorated, has a full-length portrait of 
George IL. The Star Inn, near the town-hall, was 
once the residence of Bradshaw, president of the 
Tligh Court of Justice which condemned Charles 
T.; and some of its apartments still remain appa- 
rently as he left them, or even as they were at an 
earlier periad, for the house is of the Elizabethan. 
age, Yarmouth parish church is one of the 
largest ecclesiastical edifices in the kingdom, 1t 
was originally founded in the time of William TT. ; 
but the most ancient parts of the present edifice 
date no further beck than about 1250; only a 
portion of the building is early English; other 
parts, particularly the windows, being of the De- 
corated and Verpendicular styles. It is 230 ft. in 
its greatest length, by 108 ft. in breadth. At the 
W. end are four octangular towers, the outermost, 
of which are surmounted with plain pinnacles, as 
are the octangular towers at each angle of the S. 
transept. The tower, at the intersection of the 
transepts with the nave, formerly decorated with 
pinnacles, is now embattled, and supports a tall 
tinned spire erected in 1807, @ conspicuous mark 
from the sea. The part of the interior W. of the 
tower forms a spacious choir, the ceiling of which 
is panelicd in compartments, having coats of arms 
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of different branches of the royal family of Eng- 
land, and of the Fastolfs, Gournays, Bardolfs, and 
other proprietors of the neighbouring castle of 
Caistor. The organ*in this charch is one of the 
finest in England, and it has many interesting 
monuments, The living, a perpetual curacy, 
worth 2432 a yeur, is in the gift of the dean and 
chapter of Norwich. A chapel-of-case was built 
in 1716; and the living, a curacy worth 1002 a 
year, is in the gift of the corporation of Yarmouth, 
the minister's salary being derived from a local 
duty on coal, The living of St. Peter’s church, an 
edifice in the Tudoratyle, built under a recent act, 
is a perpetual curacy, worth 160/, 2 year, in the 
gift of the incumbent of St. Nicholas's church. 
Attached to the living of Gorlestone and South- 
town is a curacy, with a separate church, a mo- 
der erection, called St. Mary’s Chapel. ‘There 
ure several other churches and chapels for R. 
Catholics, Independents, Unitarians, Baptists, 
Friends, and Wesleyans, Some remains exist of 
various convents suppressed at the Reformation. 
A froe grammar-school was formerly supported by 
the corporation, but it ceased to exist about the 
end of last century. ‘The Children’s hospital, 
founded in the reign of Edward L., is under the 
government of the corporation, and has an income 
of 8571, a year: it serves as a workhouse, and also 
maintains and clothes 30 boys and 20 girls, and 
100 children are taught as “day scholars, Ali 
children of parents belonging to the town are 
eligible to be admitted as day scholars, and, as 
vacancies oceur, to become boarders by rotation, 
according to seniority, The charity school, founded 
in 1718, clothes and educates a considerable num- 
her of children : here, also, is a Lancastrian school, 
which educates about 150 boys; a girls’ school, 





founded in 1810, for educating and clothing 80 | 


poor girls; and a proprietary” grammar school, 
founded in South-town in 1833, ‘The Fisherman's 
hospital, established and built in 1703, was chietly 
supported by an annual government grant of 1602, 
a year, deducted from the beer duties, till 1832, 
when its was discontinued, in consequence of the 
repeal of the beer duty, The hospital is, how- 
ever, otherwise endowed, and, at the date of the 
late inquiry, had an income of 567. 10s. a year. 
Warren’s charity, established in 1694 for the 
general relief of the poor, sick, orphans, and 
widows, has an income of about 3752. a year; and 
there are several other endowments for schools and. 
other charitable purposes, 

Ship-building, and the various trades with it, 
are carried on to some extent in Yarmouth ; never- 
theless it cannot be considered as a manufacturing 
town, but derives its importance and prosperity 
from the trade and commerce which it owes to its 
situation and port. The rivers Yare, Wayency, 
and Bure, which unite in Braydon water adjo 














the town, are navigable ; the first to Norwich, the | 


second to Bungay, and the Bure to Aylsham; and 
they secure to Yarmouth an extensive trade in the 
exportation of the agricultural produce of the dis- 
tricts traversed by these rivers, and in supplying 
them with coals and other heavy goods, The 
export of grain and malt from this port is con- 
siderable, of barley greater than from any other 
pare in England; but the principal business of 
Yarmouth is the herring and mackerel fisheries, 
and the enring and exportation of the herrings to 
foreign countries, particularly the states bordering 
on the Mediterranean, 
with the Baltic is also carried on, and a consider- 
able number of square-rigged vessels belong to 
the port. Yarmouth roads have long been the 
principal rendezvous of the vessels in the collier 
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‘An extensive timber trade ; 
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frorn the supply of fresh provisions to them. The 
harbour of Yarmouth is formed by the river Yare : 
it has an awkward entrance obstructtd by a bar. 
Great attention, however, appears to be bestowed 
on remedying this defect, and on ghe improvement 
of the port generally. Vessels drawing about 12 
ft. water, or of about 200 tons burden, can cross 
the bar, and proceed up the town at spring tides. 
The chief improvements of the harbour were ef- 
fected by a Dutchman named Johnson, employed 
for the purpose, who first erected piers at the 
mouth of the river. 

Yarmouth Roads, between the town and a line 
of outer sand banks, though so much frequented, 
are by no means free from danger, They are 
marked by buoys and floating lights, There 
belonged to the port, on the Ist of Jan, 1864, 411 
sailing vessels under 50, and 199 above 50 tons, 
the former of an aggregate of 12,090, and the 
latter of 21,847 tons. There were also, at the 
same date, 14 steamers, of a total burthen of 762 
tons. Yarmouth is the principal seat of the Eng- 
lish herting-fishery. The herrings usually make 
their appearance in the roads about the middle of 
September, when the fishery begins, and continues 
til towards the end of November. They are 
partly cured and partly sent fresh to the metro~ 
polis. The fishery of cod, mackerel, skate, soles, 
red mullet, and whitings is also extensively car- 
ried on. In 1863 the gross customs’ duties re- 
ceived at Yarmouth amounted to 24,0052, 

Yarmouth has been, for a long time, more or 
less frequented as a bathing-place, for which, 
indeed, it is well fitted by its salubrity and its 
firm, shelving sea beach. It has, also, a pier pro- 
jecting 450 ft. into the sea, with public baths, 
assembly-rooms, a neat theatre, a public library, 
public gardens, and all the establish ments uaual 
}at a watering-place, To the N. and 8. of the 
town, facing the sea, are open and level pieces of 
ground covered with verdure, called the Denes; 
and on the most southerly of these is a beautiful 
fluted colamn designed by Ww ilkins, erected in # 
1817 in honour of Nelson : it is 144 ft, in height, 
and is surmounted by a statue of Britannia, On 
other parts of the Denes are various batteries, the 
barracks, a fine edifice, formerly a naval hospital, 
built in 1809, at an expense of 120,0002; a new 
workhouse, erected in 1889, at an expense of 
88,0007. ; and a racecourse. On other sides, the 
environs of Yarmouth have no particular beauty; 
but the country is well cultivated, and the mar- 
kets of the town are well supplied, | Within a few 
miles, on the Suffulk side, are extensive remains 
of the Roman station Garianonum, so called from 
its situation at the mouth of the Gerienis, or 
Yare; and within a similar distance on the Nor- 
folk side, are the ruins of Caistor Castle, formerly 
a sumptuous mansion erected by Sir J. Fastolf 
soon after the battle of Agincourt, 
hy ‘The first charter of incorporation possessed by 
Yarmouth appears to have been granted by John 
in 1208; but the governing charter previously to 
the late acts was that granted by Queen Anne, 
in 1702. Under the Municipal Reform Act the 
borough is divided into 6 wards, and is governed 
by a mayor, 11 other aldermen, and 36 councillors, 
Yarmouth has sent 2 mems, to the H. of C., with 
little intermission, since the time of Edward I, the 
Tight ofsvoting, down to the Reform Act, having 
{been in the sons of freemen, and in apprentices 
serving a seven years’ apprenticeship to freemen 
within the bor. Registered electors, 1,606 in 1865, 
The bor. has a commission of the peace, and a 
gaol, an admiralty court, and a county court, The 
maritime jurisdiction of the cerporati#n extends 
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Two markets are held weekly, on Saturday and 
on Wednesday. A fair is held on Friday and 
Saturday in faster week. 

YARMOUTH, a market town and par. of Eng- 
land, on the NWashore of the Isle of Wight, at 
the mouth of the little river Yar, immediately 
opposite Lymington, and 9 m, W, Newport. 
‘Area of par. 50 acres, Pop. of ditto, 726 in 1861, 
‘This town, which has long been in a stationary 
state, would have been unworthy of notice, but 
for the circumstance of its having enjoyed the 
privilege of sending 2 mems. to the H. of C., from 
the wra of Edward [, down to the passing of the 
Relorm Act, by which it was most properly dis- 
franchised. It was one of the most perfect speci- 
mens of a proprietary bor. 

YECLA, a town of Spain, prov. Murcia, at the 
foot and on the declivity of a hill, 43 m, N. by E. 
Murcia. Pop. 11,669 in 1857, Yecla was formerly 
walled and had a fortress, but of these there are 
now no remains. Its principal buildings comprise 
churches, some convents, a hospital, an 
stical tribunal, and a prison, Its peigh- 

bourhood is very fertile; and its inhabs, are 

mostly occupied in the production of com, flour, 
wine, brandy, and leather, Near Yecla are the 
traces of a more ancient town, where various 

Roman antiquities have been discovered, 

YEDDO, or JEDDO, the chief city of Japan, 
and the residence of the tycoon or military em- 
peror; on the SE, shore of the island of Niphon, 
prov, Monsasa, at the bottom: of the Bay of Yeddo; 

Jat, 36° 39 N., long, 140° E, Its pop. has been 

variously estimated at from 700,000 to 1,500,000 ; 

but the probability is, that the first, of these 
numbers is beyond the mark, Yeddo is sur- 
* rounded by a ditch, and intersected by numerous 
canals and branches of the river Toniak, which 
are navigable for vessels of moderate burden, Te 
has 2 large saburbs, Its internal plain would 
appear to be le: 

Japanese cit but its streets and squares are 

clean, and sonic of the former are of prodigions 

length. Each street is appropriated to persons of 
one trade only, lined with covered arcades, and 
closed at night by gates at each extremity, 

‘The houses are mostly two stories in height; 

put being built almost wholly of wood, destruc- 

tive fires are very frequent. Yeddo has many 
temples, Buddhie convents, and other large 

public buildings: the emperor's palace occupics a 

Jarge extent of ground, ‘This city hasa consider- 

able trade; but there are no materials for forming 

any estimate of its amount. (For full particulars 
concerning Yeddo seo the interesting work of Sir 

Rutherford Aleock, ‘the Capital of the Tycoon,” 

2 vols, London, 1863.) 

YEMEN, a district of Arabia, which see, 

YENISEYJ, a great river of Asia, in Siberia, 
through the central part of which it flows; its 

pasin lying between those of the Lena to the E., 

and the Obi to the W., is supposed to comprise’ an 

area of near 1,000,000 sq. m., being about the 
same size as the prov. of Yeni: ‘The Yenisei 
yises within the Chinese empire, not far from lat. 
¢ DIO 'N,, long, 98° E., and proceeds at first W. for 
about 5° of long., to near the point where it 
Jeaves the Chinese frontier. 1 then turns north- 
ward, and pursues generally a northerly course to 
the Arctic Ocean, which it enters by a wide 
estuary called the bay of the 72 islands, the 
mouth of which is in about lat, 724° N., long. 
85° K., about 200 m. E. of the Gulf uf Obi. The 
entire course of the Yenisei bas been estimated at 

2,600-m, Its chief aftiuents join it from the E. 

its tributafies from the W. being of much }. 

“unportanee, ious towns iu the upper, with 






































































regular than that of most other ; 
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Krasnojarsk and Yeniscisk, in the middie and 
lower part of its course, are on its banks; Trkutsk 
is on its great tributary the Verchnie-Tungooska, 
which flows ont of Lake Baikfl. As far as Kras- 
nojarsk, it ruus through a mountainous country, 
and thenceforward to Yeniseisk, where its width, 
when highest, is about 1 m.; its banks are cle- 





vated and precipitous, A survey of the river was 
completed in the last century by the Russian 
government up to this town; and frofh this it 
appears that its channel varies from 2 to 8 


fathoms in depth. This noble stream, however, 
like the other large rivers of Siberia, is but of 
little use, inasmuch as it flows, for the most: part, 
through desolate wastes; its embouchure being 
also in a frozen sea, and the river itself being 
frozen over for the greater part of the year. The 
Russian surveyors were stopped in their progress 
upwards, by the ice at Turnschansk, on the Ist 
of October, and by the 10th the river was com- 
pletely frozen over; and it was not till the sue- 
ceeding 4th of June that they were evabled to 
proceed with their survey, 

YEOVIL, a munic, bor., market town, and par. 
of England, co. Somerset, hund. Stone, on the 
border of Dorset, on the Yeo or Ivel, a tributary 
of the Parrott, here crossed by a stone bridge, 
18m. S. Wells, aud 141m, W. London by Great 
Western railway, Pop. of munic. bor, 7,957, and 
of par, 8,486 in 1861, Yeovil comprises about 
twenty streets and lanes, some of which are wide 
and open thoroughfares, the houses being gene~ 
rally good and built of freestone. The par. 
church, a Jight Gotbie structure, with a large 
plain tower at the W. end, is supposed to date 
from the time of Henry VI. An ancient crypt, 
an adj we chapel, and the handsome altar in 
the chureh, are worthy of notice, JTere, also, are 
places of worship for Unitarians, Laptists, Wes- 
leyaus, Independents, and other dissenters. The 
free-school, endowed in t707 and subsequently, 
has au income of 114 a year; and, at the date of 
the last inquiry, 30 boys were taught reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, 14 of whom were clothed 
‘and apprenticed. An almshouse fur a master, 
wardens, and 12 poor men and women, has an 
ume of 2912 a year; and, exclusive of these, 
there is an almshouse for 4 poor women, and 
several minor charities, 

Yeovil was at one period celebrated for its 
woollen manufactures. But these appear to have 
been early superseded by the glove trade, the 
latter having attained to considerable importance 
in the town so far back as the middle of the 16th 
century, Most of the manufactures are employed 
in making men and women’s fine gloves; which 
pass in the retail shops as kid gloves, but are, in 
reality, made from. lambskins imported from 
Taly, Spain, and Germany, ‘These skins are 
mostly dressed into leather in Yeovil. The 
quantity of gloves made in Yeovil, of all sorts, 
may be estimated at 300,000 dozens annually, 
‘The use of cotton apd woollen gloves, and the 
importations of French and other foreign leather 
gloves, has in late years seriously depressed the 
trade of Yeo 

Yeovil claims to be a bor. by prescription, its 
goverument having been till lately yested in a 
portreeve and 11 burgesses; but their authority 
was very circumscribed. . A county court has been 
established here. Market day Friday, when a 
good deal of butter, chéese, and corn is sent into 
town; and large quantities of the butter made in 
the surrounding district are purchased, and t 
to London, to be sold as Dorset butter. Fairs 
June 28 and Noy, 17, chiefly for farm stock, 

YEZD, a considerable city of Persia, in the E, 
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part of which it is situated, about 250 m. E. by S. 
Ispahan, Pop. ¢stim. at 81,000 in 1862, The 
city. is situated in a sandy desert, near a range of 
high mountains, affd has a fort, but no other 
defensive works, Being at the point of union of 
the principal roads connecting Ispahan, Kirmaa, 
Meshed, and Herat, it is consequently a consider- 
able emporium, Its bazaar is said to be well 
supplied with provisions; though, from the 
sterility of the adjacent country, its supplies of 
corn have, for the most part, to be brought from 
Ispahan, and cattle are both scarce and dear. 

"The manufacture of silk stuffs in this city was, 
some years ago, superior to any other in Versia; 
and the village of Tuft, about 8 m. SW., was 
equally famous for its nwmuds, Here, also, are 
some fabrics of arms and sugar refineries. For- 
merly many Hindoos were settled in the town, 
but these were driven away by the exactions of 
a late Persian governor: it has still, however, 
numerous families of Parsees (Guebres, or fire- 
worshippers) among the pop. this being almost 
the only town in the Persian dominions where 
they are now met with, Though an oppressed, 
they are an exceedingly industrious people. 

YONNE, a dep. of France, reg. centre, for- 
merly comprised, for the most part, in Cham- 
pagne and Burgundy, principally between lat. 
47° 80’ and 44° 30'N., and the 3rd and 4th de- 
grees of E. long., having NW. the dép, Seine- 
et-Marne, NI. Aube, E. Cote d'Or, 8. Nievre, 
and W. Loiret, Arca, 742,804 hectares; pop. 
$70,805 in 1861, Surface undulating; the hills 
scarcely any where rising to more than 690 ft. in 
height: the most elevated are in the SW., sepa- 
rating the basin of the Seine from that of the 
Loire. The Yonne, whence the dép. takes its 
name, rises in Nievre, near Chateau-Chinon, and 
runs generally northward to the Seine, which it 
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blankets, serges, beetroot, sugar, paper, and glue; 
hydraulic clocks made ‘e Seng, and barrels ‘at 
Avallon. The chief trade of the dép. consists in 
the export of its wines, corn, timber, and other 
agricultural produce, Yonne ig divided into 5 
arronds.; ch. towns, Auxerre tie cap., Avallon, 
Joigny, Sens, and Tonnerre, 

YORK, a marit. co. of England, being by far 
the largest and most important in that part of the 
U. Kingdom, is bounded on the N. by the co, 
Durham, EK. by the North Sea, 8, by the cos. of 
Lincoln (from which it is separated by the Hum- 
ber), Nottingham, and Derby, and W. by Lan- 
caster and Westmoreland, aud a small part of 
Chester, Area, 3,669,510 acres, of which about 
2,500,000 are supposed to be arable, meadow, and 
pasture. It is divided into the districts of the 
North, East, and West ridings, being respec- 
tively as large as cos., and each of them having 
its particular lord lieutenant: there is besides a 
separate smaller district called the city of York 
and Ainsty ; but the latter, except in so far as the 
city is concerned, has been united to the W, 
riding. The extent and population of these dif- 
ferent divisions are as follows :— 





A Act Homer Pop. in 186 
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North Riding .° .| 1,275, 20 | 50,178 211,109 
| st Riding. . . 7 604 49,109 274,425 
‘est Riding. . <| 1,629,890 | 315,722 | 1,530,007 

ity and Ainsty . 52,440 | 9,162 


45,385 





Owing to its extent and various capacities, 
Yorkshire presents an epitome of the whole king- 
dom with respect to surface, soil, products, and 
industry, Some of the mountains on its W. bor- 
der, are among the highest in the great central 





enters at Montereau, in the dép. Seine-et-Mariie, 
after a course of about 177 m.; for 70 of which, 
or as high as Auxerre, it is navigable. It tra- 
verses the dép. of Yonne nearly in its centre, 
civing witbin its limits the Oure, Serein, and 
Armangon from the E., its tributaries from the 
opposite side being inconsiderable, It _communi- 
cates with the Loire by the canal of Nivernais; 
and with the Saone by that of Burgundy. A 
great part of the soil is calcareous, or gravelly, 
Dut. about 390,000 hectares consist of tich land; 
and more corn is grown than is required for home 
consumpti ‘Yhe arable lands are estimated to 
comprise 453,100 hectares; meadows, 31,205 
vineyards, 87.543 do,; and woods, 146.571 
‘The wines of this dép. are known as those of 
Lower Burgundy; the red wines of Tonnerre and 
‘Auxerre are especially esteemed; and the se- 
condary growths of Epineuil and Irancy are also 
in high estimation. Chablis, the best of the 
white wines, is served up by the French epicures 
with oysters. ‘The consumption of the dép. does4 
not exceed 250,000 heetolitres, the rest being 
mostly sent to Paris, the,N. of France, and 
foreign countries, little brandy being made. ‘The 
orehards, which comprise nearly 6,000 hectares, 
are of importance; and Yonne, along with Loiret, 
supplies Paris with all the raisinet consumed by 
its inhabs, Fewer cattle and shecp are reared in 
this than in any other part of the central déps. 
‘The forests abound with game, and produce great 
quantities of charcoal, the trade in which is 
extensive. Iron, marble, lithographic and many 
other kinds of stone, gun flints at Cerilly, lime, 
ad clay, are the principal minerals, Bricks and 
tiles are made in Jarge quantities, and glass and 
atin ay Cannone nlacse ©The manufac. 















tidge extending from Seotland §. to the middle of 
Derbyshire ; and both there and in its N, division 
are very extensive tracts of high, sterile, moor 
ground. In the E, riding a large tract of wolden 
extends from Flamborough Head to Filey Head, 
on the coast, to Pocklington and Market Wigh- 
ton; but, notwithstanding these deductions, York- 
shire contains a great exteut of the most excellent 
land. The vale of York, the district, of Cleve- 
Jand in the N, and that of Holderness in the SE., 
besides various other extensive tracts in different 
parts of the co., are exceedingly fertile, possessing 
soils suitable for every purpose, either of arable 
or stock husbandry, The climate is as various as 
the soil and elevation; but, except on the high 
grounds, it is mild and early, and is everywhere 
salubrious, except on the low, marshy grounds 
along the Tlumber, Agriculture in a medium 
state of improvement, not sg far advanced as in 
Northumberland or Lincoln, but not so backward. 
as in several other cos, ‘There is in this respect, 
however, a great difference in the different ridings, 
agriculture being in a much more advanced state 
in the W. riding than in either of the others, The 
genera) rotation is there—Ist, tamnips or fallow; 
2nd, barley; 3rd, seeds; 4th, wheat, Bone ma- 
nure is much used, but not to so gréat an extent 
as rape-dust; the latter, however, is principally® 
used for wheat, the bone manure being decidedly 
superior for turnips. Drainage is much neglected 
in the N. and E, ridings. In the latter no system 
is acted upon, except in the wolds, where the ro- 
tation is—Ist, tumips; 2nd, barley ; 3rd, seeds; 
4th, wheat. in other parts of this riding, and in 
the N. riding, two corn crops not unfrequently 
follow in succession, and but few operations are 
performed as they ought to be. Yorteis mSre of a 





488 
bers of horses- are bred in most parts. Those in 
the highest estimation are called Cleveland bays, 
partly from ¢he district in which they were 
originally found in the greatest perfection, and 
partly from their colour; but they are now very 
widely diffused. @hev are in extensive demand 
as _carringe-horses, Cattle very various: they 
consist, mostly of the long-horned breed; but 
there are considerable numbers of short horns, 
with endless varicties produced by crosses between 
these and other breeds, The Teeswater and Hol- 
derness breeds are the greatest favourites with the 
gtaziers; but the long horns, or a cross between 
them and the short horns, are preferred by the 
dairy farmers. Yorkshire supplies most of the 
cows used in the London dairies, Their average 
yield of milk may he estimated at from 22 to 24 
quarts a day, but it does not yield a proportional 
quantity of butter, Sheep of ali varieties, and 
stock very large, supposed to amount to about 
1,200,000 head, producing: annually about 28,000 
packs of wool. Many hogs are kept, and York- 
shire hams are celebrated in all of th 
country. Property in the W. and N, ridings ver: 
much subdivided; bat in the E. riding it is less 
subdivided than in most parts of England, a 
many families in this riding have held their 
estates for centuries. Farms of all sizes, but the 
majority scem to be unusually small. Most part 
ef these farms are held from year to year, or by 
tenants at will; aud, notwithstanding the state- 
ments that have been made to the contrary, it is 
probable that. this species of tenure, by diminish- 
uig the security of the farmer, has operated in no 
ordinary degree to retard the progress of improve- 
ment, Farm-houses anid buildings for the most 
@ part rather indilferent. 

The W, riding of this co. stands in the very first 
rank as a manufacturing distriel. Leeds, Trade 
ford, Muddersticll, ILalifax, and Waketicld are 
the great seats of the woollen mannfacture ; 
Hax-spinning is extensively carried on at Leed: 
and the hardware manufactures of Sheffield ri al, 
and in some departments, as that of cutlery, 
far surpass those of Binningham. ‘There are 
extensive iron-works at Rotherham; aud lat- 
terly the iron-works of Yorkshire have made 
considerable progress, Cotton manufactures have 
been established at Easingwold, aud in some other 
parts of the W, riding, 
other ridings are but of trivial importance. The 
valuable beds of coal found in the vicinity of 
Leeds, Sheflicld, Bradford, and Wakefield have 
been the principal source of their prosperity. Be- 
sides coal und iron, Yorkshire has mines of lead 
and yeins of copper; alam works were established 
near Whitby in the reign of Elizabeth, and a: 
still worked (see Wutrrry); and there are in 
various places excellent limestone and freestane 
quarries. 
Wharfe, Aire, Calder, Don, Derwent, Hull, and 
Esk; the waters of all these, except the last, 
being poured into the great estuary of the Hum 
ber.” ‘The canals, particu 
are numerous, beiug some of them of great im. 
portance, and the principal towns are also con- 
fected with railways, The co. is di 
wapentakes and liberties, and conta 
tishes. It sends 39 mems. to the II. of €., viz. 
six for the co, being two for each riding; two 
each for the city of York and the bors, of Leeds, 
Sheftield, Hull, Beverley, Bradford, Halifax, Don- 
caster, Pontefract, Ripon, Knaresborough, Malton, 
Kichmond, and Searborongh; and one cach for 
the bors. of Huddersticld, Whithy, Waketicld, 
Northaflertaa, and Thirsk, Registered electors 
for the N. riding, 15,438 in 1865; for the E. 
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Principal rivers, Ouse, Swale, Ure, | 


rly in ‘the W. riding, | 
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riding, 7,400; and for the W. riding, 40,695 in 
1865. The gross annual value of reat property” 
assessed to income-tax, in 1862, was—for the 
North riding, 1,487,5661.; fer che East riding, 

1,286,7741.; and for the West riding, 3,964,820/, 
YORK (an. Hboracum), an ancient and cele- 
brated city of England, being, under the Romans, 
the eap. of Britain, and at present the second city 
of the kingdom in respéct of rank, though not of 
importance. Jt is a county of itself, and a parl. 
and mun, bor., locally situated near the eentre of 
the co. York, of which it is the cap., at the junc- 
tion of the N., E., and W. ridipgs; on the Onse, 
at the confluence of the Foss, m. NE. Leeds, 
33m. NW, Hull, 170m, NNW, London, and 1690 
jm, SSE, Edinburgh, on the Great. Northern rail- 
Pop. of parl. city, 45,385 in 1861. The 














way, 
city is inclosed by its ancient walls, supposed to 
have been erected by Edward 1, about 1280; 
they are flanked with numerous towers, and hav. 
ing been repaired and renovated in 1831, form a 
delightful promenade. They are pierced by five 
principal gates, termed bars, and by five smaller 
gates, or posterns, some of the former being re~ 
kable structures, The Ouse and the Foss tra- 
he interior of the city, uniting at its S, ex- 
jtremity. The Foss is erossed by four bridges, and 
the Ouse by a single bridge, a handsome structure 
of three arches, constructed between 1810 and. 
1820, at a cost. of 80,0001, The span of the 
central arch is 76 ft., that of the other arches 
65 ft. each; the total width of the bridge within 
the parapet is 40 ft. A new iron bridge lvads 
from Lendat on the one side to the railway station 
‘on the other; it was erected at a cost o 35,0002, 
Handsome flights of steps at each end conduet. to 
spacious quays on both sides of the river, called 
the King’s and Queen’s staiths, to which vessels 
of 90 tons may be ryoored. 

| York consists of several parallel lines of 
thoroughfare, ranning N, and S., crossed by others, 
which are generally: shorter and more irregular, in. 



























| 4N opposite direction. The principal of the former, 
nearly 2 m. in length, consists of Baotham, Peter- 
gate, Colliergate, Walmgate, with their continna® 


jtions, The line crossing it, and composed of 
Micklegate, Ousegate, Pavement, St. Saviom’s- 
gate, is almost as long. In the centre of the city 
isa fine broad open space called Parliament Street, 
terminating at one end in Sampson Sguare ; and 
at the other end in the Pavement, the site of the 
corn, poultry, and other markets; and wool and 
‘leather fairs are held in Peascholme Green, an 
open space in the KE, part of the city. Vhere are 
a few other open spaces in the heart of the city, 
| as St, Helen’s Square; but none of. them deserve 
j any particular notice. York has been much im- 
proved and modernised of late years, but it still 
{ Preserves an air of autiquity in its narrow streets 
and old-fashioned houses. Many of the latter 
formerly overhung the streets, the upper stories 
Projecting beyond the lower; but a good many of 
these have been taken down, and buildings in a 
moder style have béen erected in their stead. 
Some of the streets also have been widened, and 
| the city generally is well paved and lighted with 
gas, In consequence of the rise of Liverpool and 
Manchester, the increasing importance of many of 
the large towns of Yorkshire, and the greater fa- 
jtilities of communication between the different 
parts of the Kingdom, York no longer enjoys that 
pre-eminence in the N. she possessed in the earlier 
part of last century. Still, however, she is not 
declining in any respect; but is, on the contrary, 
inereasing in size. In the outskirts many sub- 
stantial and even superior buildings have been 
recently erected; and the city is extending itself 
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nearly in an equal degree in almost all directions, 
‘To the NE. of the town was formerly an open 
space known by the name of Heworth Moor. In 
1817 thig was enclased ; and in this neighbourhood 
a great number of substantial and excellent 
houses have been built since the period of the en- 
closure, Tere also many market gardens are 
cultivated ; and altogether the district is thriving 
and populous, and presents undoubted testimony 
of progressive and prosperous industry. On the 
W, of the Ouse along the road from Leeds to the 
*Micklegate’ are several good houses, many of 
ich have been gecently built, and are oceupied 
chietly by persons who have either retired from 
business, or are engaged in business in the older 
part of the town; the number of these houses is 
constantly increasing. ‘The parishes beyond the 
Foss, through which the road to Hull passes, con- 
tain for the most part a pop. of a poor description. 

York minster, or cathedral, is the finest edifice 
of its kind in the kingdom, It stands in the N. 
part of the city, and, except on its N. side, where 











a considerable space of ground bas been cleared, | 


is closely hemmed in by mean-looking buildings. 
The present edifice, said to have been raised on 
the site of a church originally founded By Edwin 
king of Northumberland, in the 7th century, was 
principally erected during the 13th and 14th een- 
turics, It is without cloisters, and built in the 
form of a i consisting internally of a nave 
with two aisles; a transept, with aisles and a 
lantern in the centre; a choir, with aisles, and 
yestries or chapels on the S. side; and a chapter- 
house, with a vestibule, on the N. side. Tts prin- 
cipal measurements are as follow :—length, in- 
ternally, 5244 ft. (beiug greater than that of any 
other cathedra} in England, except Winchester) ; 
internal length of transept, 222 ft.; length of nave, 
264 tt; do. of choir, 131 ft; height of hoth, 99 ft.; 
breadth of nave, 109 ft.; height of great tower, 
234 ft.; height of W, towers, each £96 ft. This 
magnificent structure has a portion of all the styles 
of English architecture; but the Norman only 
appears in a fine crypt, under a part of the choir, 
“which reduces the general appearance to the three 
later styles; of these, the transepts are carly Eng- 











lish; the nave and arches supporting the great ; 


tower are decorated ; and the choir and upper part 
of the great tower are perpendicular, ‘The W. 
front has been compared to that of the cathedral 
of Rheims for richness, an’ beauty of architectural 
design, It is divided into 3 compartments, by 2 
inassive graduated buttresses enriched on every 
face with tabernacle-work, and the elevated 
battlemented gable is covered with ornamental 
of the most florid kind. "There are 3 cn- 
in this front; over the central of which 
iy the unrivalled W. window, divided into 8 por- 
tions by upright mullions, which in the upper part 
beautifully diverge into the leafy tracery peculiar 











to the 14th century. The magnificent towers | 


which flank this side exactly correspond; they are 
supported by buttresses, and have at their sammits 
8 crocketed pinnackes connected by a battlemeut, 
Almost the whole of the W. front is filled with 
niches, but these, with few exceptions, are empty. 
‘The 8. side, though finished less elaborately than 
the W, front, is very imposing, ‘he porch in the 
S. transept is the usual entrance to the church, 
and is deeply recessed by numerous mouldings; 
over it is a beautiful marygold window, and the 
gable is surmounted by ‘an enriched pinnacle. 
The N. side is in a similar style to the S., though 
finished ina plainer manner} and in its transept 
1s the remarkable stained glass window termed 
the ‘five sisters,” The E., like the W. front,-is in 





tlie grand divisions, separated by buttresses, the | 
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central of which is wholly occupied by a mag- 
nificent window. Like the W. front also, it is 
covered with niches, though only@a very few of 
the statues formerly occupying them now exist. 
On this front the influence of time is very per- 
ceptible, The central tower, 24 ft. in height, is 
probably unfinished. It has two large windows, 
with two tiers of mullions, in each of its four sides. 
But it wants a spire; and, when contrasted with 
the W. towers, has a heavy appearance. 

The interior of the minster corresponds in beauty 
and grandeur with the exterior. A careful resto- 
ration of the cathedral in most of its parts had 
been completed, when, on the 2nd February, 1829, 
it was set on fire by a lunatic; the conflagration 
thence ensuing destroyed the fine organ, and all 
the woodwork and roof of the choir, Another de- 
structive fire broke out on the 20th May, 1840, in 
the SW. tower, by which its fine ring of 10 bells 
and the clock, with part of the roof of the nave, 
were burnt. These injuries, however, were com- 
pletely repaired; the choir was renovated after 
the fire of 1829, under the superintendence of Sir 
{R. Smirke. The new roof is wholly constructed 
{of teak, presented by government; and is covered 
j with lead procured from the mines of the Green- 
wich hospital estates. The remarkable stone 
screen, which separates the choir from the nave, 
stands in its original position, and is of a most 
gorgeous and florid style, ornamented with fifteen 
statues of the kings of England, from William f. 
to Henry VL, all of which, except the last, are of 
ancient sculpture. The new organ, placed above 
the screen, and presented by the late Earl of Sear- 
borough, is of the most superb description, and 
has some pipes 32 ft. in length, A great deal of 
fine stained glass, many sculptured coats of arms,a 
and the tombs of many of the archbishops of York, 
‘attract notice in the interior; though, on the 
whole, this cathedral is less rich in monuments 
than many others in the kingdom. From the N. 
transept, a vestibule leads to the chapter-house ; 
this is an octagonal building, 63 ft. in diamctes, 
and 67 ft. 10 in, in height, supported on the out- 
| side by eight massive buttresses. ‘The more mi- 
lnutely,” says Rickman (Gothic Architecture, p. 
265), ‘this magnificent edifice is examined, the 
more will its great value appear. The simplicity 
and boldness, and at the same time the great 
, Tichness of the nave, and the very great chastity 
| of design and harmony of composition of the choir 
and great tower, render the building more com- 
pletely one whole than any of our mixed cathe- 
drals; while the exquisite beauty of the early 
character of the chapter-house, and its approach, 
forms a valuable link to unite the early English 
transepts and the decorated nave, This chapter- 
house is by far the finest polygonal room without 
acentral pier in the kingdom, and the delicacy 
and variety of its details are nearly unequalled. 
Too much praise cannot be given to the dean and 
chapter for their careful restoration of every de- 
cayed portion, By this restoration the whole of 
the W, front may be considered in as good a state 
as when first erected; a considerable portion of 
the S. side is also restored.’ The vestries on the 
3. side of the church contain, among many other 
antiquities, a chair in which several of the Saxon 
kings were crowned, and which is said to be older 
than the cathedral itself; and the drinking horn 
of Ulphus, a Saxon prince of Deira, presented to 
the cathedral in 1036, with a large extent of 
country to the E. of York, still in the possession 
of-the see. ‘The library is at a short distance from 
the cathedral on the N. side, The chapter con- 
sists of a dean and 4 canons residensiaryPsharing 
an income of 1,352 a year, and 26 prebendapics 
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having separate revenues, The archbp. of York 
has the title of primate of England, with the pri- 
vilege of crowsing the queen-consort, and eécle- 
siastical authority over the province of York, 
comprising the sees of York, Durham, Carlisle, 
Chester, Ripon, an® Sodor and Man. 

Previously to the dissolution of the religious 
houses by Henry VIII., besides 17 chapels, 16 
hospitals, and 9 religious houses, there were in 
this city 41 par. churches, but of these last only 
23 now remain, Many of these would be worthy 
of notice elsewhere, but they sink into insig- 
nificance after the cathedral. St. Michaelle- 
Belfrey, in the minster yard, is the largest and 
most elegant, and with St. Martin’s in Coney 
Street, is in the late perpendicular style. Ail 
Saints, North Street, and St. Mary’s, Castle-gate, 
have towers and lofty spires, and “are mostly per. 
pendicular with some carlier portions; St. Denis, 
St, Lawrence, and St, Margaret, have good Nor- 
man doors, with portions of later date; and St, 
Mary Bishop-hill, the elder, has portions of good 
early English and decorated work, amidst va- 
vious alterations and insertions. In many of the 
churches are considerable quantities of old stained 
glass. All Saints in the Pavement is of very 
ancient foundation, and its N. side is almost 
wholly built out of the ruins of Kboracum, though 
other parts of the edifice are quite modern. A 
large. lamp still preserved here used to be hung 
at the summit of this building, as a beacon for 
travellers at night through the forest of Galtres, 
which extended from Bootham-bar a consider- 
able distance N. of the city. Most of the livings 
of these churches are rectories or vicarages in 
the gift of the crown or the dean and chapter of 
ANork, 

‘The remains of St, Mary’s Abbey, originally 
founded by William Rufus int 1088, and refuunded 
in 1270 for black monks of the Benedictine order, 
are very interesting. The abbot was mitred, and 
had a seat in parliament; and at the time of the 

' desolution the revenues of the abbey amounted 
to 2,085. 1s, 3d. a year. The buildings were for 
the most part destroyed, between 1701 and 1717, 
and their materials used for rebuilding the castle 
of York and St. Olave’s charch, and repairing 
Beverley minster, Almost the only parts remain. 
ing are a_gateway, and the N, wall of the abbey 
church, 371 ft. in length, having fine light Goth 
window-arches, with highly finished carved capi- 
tals, ‘The remaining part of the church furnishes 
the richest and most beautiful specimens of tran- 
sitions from early English to decorated that re- 
main for examination ; but being entirely exposed, 
it is fast decaying. The abbey iad an extensive 
and strongly fortified precinct without the an- 
cient walls of the city; and some of its walls and 
towers, forming an extraneous portion of the old 
city defences, may still be seen between Bootham- 
bar and the Ouse, The remains of St. William's 
College, founded by Henry VI, exist in a strect 
near the cathedral. St. William’s chapel stood 
on the old bridge over the Ouse, and was con- 
sequently taken down with that structure, The 
cloisters of St. Leonard’s and St, Peter’s hospitals, 
efSious remains of the architectare of the time 
of William I, and IL, are new used as.wine vaults, 
‘the dissenters, who form a numerous and re- 
spectable body in York, have at least a gozen 
places of worship, the oldest of which is the Pres- 
byterian (Unitarian) chapel, in St. Saviour-gate, 
The Wesleyans have an elegant new chapel in 
the same street, with a massive Ionic portico, 
besides three other chapels. Tlic Independents 
have two chepels, one of which (Salem Chapel), 
ererted at the end of St. Saviourgate, is a large 























light stone columns, supporting 
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and handsome edifice, There are also meeting 
houses for Primitive and other Methodists, anc 
Friends; a fine Rom, Cath, chapel, a nunnery 
and chapel outside Micklegate-tar, 

York Castle, towards the S. extremity of the 
city, between the Ouse and Foss, near their con. 
fluence, occupies a space of nearly 4 acres, I 
was originally built by Witliam the Conqueror, 
who also erected another fortress, at York, on the 
other side of the Ouse. But only a small por- 
tion of the original structure of the castle’ re. 
mains, except Clifford's Tower, a keep added by 
the Conqueror to the rest ofthe edifice, and 
erected upon. an artificial mound, which had pro- 
bably served for the site of a Roman fortress, 
York Castle, which was long garrisoned for the 
king in the civil wars, is not now a defensive 
military post, but has been converted into the C0, 
prison and hall, The basilica, or co. hall, on the 
W. side of the great area, is entered by a portico, 
supported by Tonic columns, and internally di, 
vided into civil and criminal courts, with hand- 
some rooms, for the use of the grand and petit 
juries, and counsel. ‘The building, on the E. side 
of the area, which is uniform in design with the 
court-house, is chiefly appropriated to female pri- 
soners, Between 1821 and 1836, a new prison 
was built here, at an expense of 208,5802, on the 
panopticon principle, with 8 airing courts, the 
whole being surrounded by a lofty atone wall, 35 
ft. high. The city gaol and house of correction 
is on the W, side of the Ouse; its outer wall 
encloses an area of nearly three-fourths of a mile 
in circuit: it is appropriated partly to prisoners 
before trial. Near it is the vetus allium, or old. 
baile, a mound corresponding with that on which 
Clifford’s Tower is built, having probably had the 
sume origin and purpose, 

Most of the other edifices, of public interest, are 
in the N. part of the city. The mansion-house, a, 
large and handsome edifice, erected in 1724, has 
in frout a rustic basement supporting an Ionic 
colonnade, with a pediment. on which are the arms 
of the city. The state-room, 494 ft, in length by 
279 ft. in breadth, has paintings of William IIT, 
George I, and FV., and of several noblemen and 
gentlemen, The guildhali, behind this edifice, 
built in 1446, comprises one of the finest Gothic 
halls in the kingdom, 96 ft. in length, 43 ft. in 
width, and 29} ft. in height, the roof being sup- 
ported by 10 actagon pillars ‘on stone bases, In 
the windows are sonte fine specimens of stained 
glass, and over the entrance is a full-length statne 
of George II. In this hall, the lords-president of 
the north formerly held their court; and here also 
the Scotch received the 200,0002 paid them by 
parliament for the assistance they afforded against 
Charles IL At the end of the hall is the city 
assize and sessions court, and adjoining, are the 
council chambers of the corporation, The assem- 
\Yy-rooms were erected, by subscription, in 1730, 
and are entered under a portico, resting upon 
a_ balustrade, 
‘The walls are supported by 44 light and clegant 
Sorinthian columns, with a beautiful cornice, the 
upper part of the building heing of the composite 
order, and richly adorned. ‘The rooms are lighted 
by 44 windows. The grand assembly-room is 
constructed from a design by Palladio, and mea- 
sures 112 ft. by 40 ft., and “40 ft. in height. It 
was used for concerts till about 1825, when, being 
foand too small, a magnificent concert-hall ad. 
joining was built, 95 ft. in length, 60 ft. in 

readth, and 45 ft. in height, capable of con-,, 
taining 1,700 persons, 400 being accommodated 
in a gallery supported by cast-iron pillars, It is 
lighted with gas, agd fitted up in a style of much 
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cegance; its cost, including the purchase of the | purchase from the upper house, the price of pur~ 
ground, amounted to 9,400. The theatre, built} chase varying from, 25 to 1502 Under the 
Uy ‘Tate Wilkinson, jn 1765, and recently altered Municipal Reform Act, the bor. is diwided into 6 
externally in the Blizabethan style, is extremely | wards, and is governed’ by a mayor, recorder, 12 
commodious. The Yorkshire Philosophical So- | aldermen, and 36 councillors, 6 from each ward. 
ciety, founded in 1822, obtained, in 1826, a gratit | The chief magistrate has the title of Lord Mayor, 
of 8 acres of land, part of the site of St. Mary’s | conferred by Richard IT. in 1389, which title he 
‘Abbey, from government, for a suitable building | consequently enjoyed before the chief magistrate 
and botanic garden, ‘The muscum, built between |-of the metropolis. York sent 2 mems. to the H. 
4827 and 1830, is an elegant edifice, with a front of C. in the 49th of Hen. IIJ., and has continued 
towards the Ouse, 200 ft. in length, and bas aj to do so regularly from the time of Kaw. L, the 
spacious hall, a library, a theatre for lectures, | right of élection having been formerly vested in 
with large collections in geology, mincralogy, | the corporation and freemen. Reg, electors -4,620 
yoology, comparative anatomy, and a chemical | in 1861. ‘The cleetion for the N. Tiding of the co. 
laboratory. The affairs of the society are _con- | of York is held here. Courts of assize for the co. 
dueted by a council of 12 members, and officers} and the city are also held here twice a year, 
elected once a year. The York Subscription Li- | besides quarter sessions, a court of pleas, and petty 
Drury, with 17,000 vols., occupies a spacious suite | sessions twice a week; and there were formerly 
of rooms in St, Leonard’s Place: it is supported | several other courts, now obsolete. The corp, of 
by about 400 members. > York had exclusive jurisdiction over the Ainsty, 
Outside Monk-bar is the co. hospital, founded | @ large district comprising about 35 towns and 
in (749 by Lady. Hastings, with an income of | villages, from the time of Henry VI. till a late act 
hbout 1,4002 a year. The building. has a front | annexed the Ainsty to the W, riding of the co. 
of 75 ft, by a depth of 90 ft. and encloses a court Under the Romans, York was, no. doubt, the 
Theasuring, 20 ft. by 35 fe. “It is well kept, and | commercial emporium of the N. part of the island, 
capable of accommodating 100 patients, Without | and it appears to have been a city of some com- 
ootham-bar is a lunatic asylum, built by sub-; mercial importance in the time of Edw. IIL, who 
seription in 1777, 8 storeys in height, having a| established a woollen manufactare in the city, 
front 132 ft. in length, with extensive grounds which continued ,to flourish for a lengthened 
and about 1m, from the city is the Retreat, ar period. At’ present its trade is comparatively 
establishment of a similar nature under the ma- ‘small: and the largest amount of capital now em- 
nagement of the society of Quakers. Here, al: ployed in any one branch by the citizens is sup- 
is a dispensary, founded in 1788; an eye ii posed to be in the drug trade, Considerable 
mary, established in 1831, und various medical | business has, however, been done latterly in the 
and’ other charitics for the benefit of the poor. iron trade, and there are several large foundries : 
‘The educational establishments are on @ Very €x~ printing, brewing, and comb making are also 
tensive scale, at least in so far as elementary and | extensively carried on, The glass manufactures 
the more ordinary branches of instruction are | Was established at York at a somewhat earl 
concerned, A masters’ school, in connection with period ; and phials and flint glass wares are still 
the York Diocesan Society, occupies the extensive | made here, Linen cloth, sacking, twine, leather, 
premises in Monkgate, formerly used as the Uni-~ gloves, jewellery, paper-hangings, fringe, musical 
tarian college. This last, the chief seminary of | instruments, brass wares, and tobacco pipes, are 
the Unitarians in England, was removed from | atnong the other goods made at York, Marv 
Manchester to York in 1803, but has lately been guilds or trading companies formerly existéd, but, 
again removed to Manchester. Here also are! all of them except three appear to be dissolved, 
jutional ‘schools, established in 1812, in which | The Company of Merchant Adventurers of York 
above 700 children of both sexes are educated ; is an ancient corporation by prescription, now 
British schools for about 200 boys and 300 girls; consisting of about 120 members, under a governor 
the blue coat boys and grey coat girls’ schools, | and. deputy-governor, having property yielding 
established in 1705, haying an income of about 2002. a year, with a chapel and ball and a hospital 
1,000, a year; Haaghton’s charity school, for the | in Fossgate. “The Merchant ‘Tailors’ Corapany, 
education of 20 poor children of the par. of St. | incorporated by charter 14 Chas. II., consists of 
(huss the spinning school, established by two | from 30 to 35 members, with exclusive priveleges 
Jadies in 1782, where about 60 girls ure instructed | in the city, and an income of 1362. a year, The 
in reading, knitting, and sewing, and principally] other company is the Goldsmiths’, authorised by 
clothed ; with Sunday schools. act of parhament, ‘The Ouse trustees have lately 
Bishopetharpe palace, the seat of the archbishop, | spent large sams on the improvement of the river 
js about 3m, SE. from the city. The grounds of} navigation ; and steamers now ply to and from 
the last are frequently resorted to in stmmer by | Hull at all times of the tide. Coals are brought 
the inhabs., whose principal public promenade in | to the town by waterand by railway. | A decided 
the city is the New Walk, a gravelled terrace increase of trade has been experienced since the 
planted with elms, extending from the neigh- completion of the railways, by which York com- 
bourhood of the castle forsiearly 1 m, along the municates with Neweastle, Durham, ana Carlisle 
‘Ouse, northward, and with Leeds, Hull, the Liverpool 
‘The city of York claims to be a corporation by | lines, and other parts to the S. The York station 
preseriptivn. Its earliest extant charter js one of | of these railways is an elegant building, immedi- 
Henry IL, without date; but its governing } ately within the walls near Micklegate. LarZe 
charters, before the Municipal Reform Act, were sales of cattle and horses take place at fairs held 
of the 16th Charles Il, and the 10th Geo. IV. here once a fortnight, besides which there are 
By the latter, the corporation officers were the} monthly fairs for leather; many others in the 
mayor, 12 aldermen, the 2 acting and the former | year for flax and wool. Markets, ‘Tuesdays and 
Theid®, the recorder, city counsel, town clerk, | Saturdays; the latter chiefly fur com. A new 
coroners, and 72 common councilmen, who sat, as | cattle market was opened in 1828 outside Fisher- 
in London, in two separate courts, All the cor- } gate. Races, which are extremely well attended, 
porate officers were freemen, the freedom of the | a held three times a year on Knavesmire, a large 
city being acquired by birth or apprenticeship to | plain about 1 m. S. frum the cite, wire is a 
ee eta tha ate Viberty. and by saft or | spacious grand stand, a 
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Antiquities gnd History.—York, though sue- 
eessively the residence of Eladrian, Severus, Geta 
and Caracailg, Constantius Chlorus, and Con- 
stantine the Great, has few striking Roman 
antiquities, Such as do exist comprise a reraark- 
able multangular @wer, a long wall, with altars, 
patere, tombs, monuments, and the foundatians of 
ancient buildings, The palatinm of the Roman 
emperors is supposed to have occupied several 
acres near the cathedral, extending from Christ 
Church through all the space between Goodram- 
gate and St, Andrewgate to Aldwark. Not far 
from this, in St. Cuthbert’s cemetery, many 
Roman sepulchral remains haye been found, 
Outside Micklegate-bar, a Roman vault, with a 
perfect skelevon, was opened in 1807; and a tes- 
selated pavement was discovered within the same 
bar in 1814. Severus died at York a, p. 212; 
aud lis funeral obsequies would appear to have 
Leen performed on some heights a little W, of the 
city, still ealled Severus’ hil Constantius, who 
died in 307, is traditionally said to have been 
baried in the par. church of St. Ifelen’s, Under 
the Saxons, York was successively the capital of 
the kingdoms of Northumberland and Deira. It 
was taken and its neighbourhood devastated by 
William the Conqueror in 1069, Several parlia- 
ments have been held in York, the first being that 
summoned by Henry IL. in 1160, In 1540, Hen. 
VIIL established in this city an officer called the 
Lord President of the North, and a counei) with 
very extensive powers, which existed till the civil 
wars, when York was frequently a principal station 
and residence of Charles TL; it, however, sur- 
rendered to the parliament in 16-44, 

You, a town of the U, States, Pennsylvania, 
ap. co, York, on a ercek flowing into’ Ch 
[ou Bay, and on the railroad between Harris- 
vurgh aud Baltimore, 40 m, N. by W. the 
latter, Pop. 6,868 in 1860, York is an agreeable 
and flourishing town, in a rich, agricultural di: 
trict. It is constructed mostly ‘of brick, and 
igs some good buildings, inciuding numerous 
churehts, an episcopal academy, court, market, 
and almshouses, Its trade is chiefly in agricul- 
tural produce. 

YOUGHALL, a parl, bor. and sea-port town of 
freland, prov. Munster, co, Cork, on the W. side 
af the estuary of the Blackwater, immediately 
in its mouth, by N. Cork, with 
which it is connected by railway. Pop. 6,328 i 
1861. The town is built close to the water 
along the foot of a steep hill, and consists 1 
pally of a main street, extending for about 1m, 
parallel to the strand, and of various other smaller 
streets and Janes, It was formerly surrounded by 
walls: and these in part remain, and form, on the 
summit of the hill to the W., the boundary of the 
town, The principal public building i 
charch, a larye Gothie edifice: in i 
Vieinity are the rui 
windows of which is extremely beautiful, and 
quite entire, ‘Che churchyard is interspersed 
with lime and other trees; and, like eyverythi 
else about Youghall, has many remi 
antiquity, old tombs, old ivied, moss-growa 
stfaies, and luxuriant weeds, The town has also 
a chapel of ease, several Roman Catholic ehapels, 
and meeting-houses for various classes of dis? 
cuters, an infirmary, a dispensary, a barrack for 
infantry, numerous public schools, a convent’ the 
college, now in a neglected state, the property of 
the duke of Devonshire, a court-house, custom- 
jiouse, fever and Jying-in hospitals. The house 
occupied by Sir Walter Kaleigh is still preserved 
in good*repair, and with but little change, 
‘Yuyyhall sent 2 mems, to the Irish H. of €.; and 



















































































YSSENGEAUX 


it has sent 1 mem. to the Imperial HH, of C. from 
the wra of the Union downwards. Registered 
electors 237 in 1865, Under the Irish Municipal 
Reform Act, 3 & 4 Victoria, cay, 108, the corpora- 
tion is extinct, and the corporate property las 
been vested in commissioners, 

The manufactures of the town are inconsider- 
able, consisting only of small potteries and brick- 
works, It is too near Cork to have much foreign 
trade; but owing to its situation on a fine nayi- 
gable river, it is the emporium of a considerable 
tract of country, ‘The great articles of export 
consist of grain ‘and meal, provjsions, cattle, and 
pigs. The principal articles of import are timber 
and coal, The bar at the river's mouth has only 
4 ft. water at ebb tide, and it is inaccessible for 
vessels drawing more ‘than 12 or 13 ft, water, 
except at high springs, Youghal is iucluded in 
the port of Cork, but its shipping is ineonsiderable. 
‘The beach is fine, and the town is well fitted for 
sea-bathing ; though, in this respect, but little 
advantage bas been taken of its capabilities. It 
is believed, apparently on good grounds, that the 
iutroduction of the potato cultivation in Ireland 
dates from 161, when Sir Walter Raleigh sent a 
few to be planted on his estate in the vicinity of 
this town, 

YPRES (Flem. Vpern), a fortified town of Bel- 
gium, prov, W, Flanders, cap, arroud. and two 
cants,, on the Yperlee, 29 m, SW., Bruges, and 
16 m, NNE, Lille, on the railway from Brussels 
to Dunkerque. Pop. 16,709 in 1860, In the 14th 
century Ypres is said to have been nearly equal 
in pop. and importance to Bruges. . It is well 
built, and like most towns in Flanders, it has ex- 
tensive water communications, being connected 
by canals with Nieuport, and Bruges. The eourt- 
house and cloth-hall occupy a vast Gothic build- 
ing of the Lith century, surmounted by a tine 
tower. ‘The cathedral, a Gothic edifice, has a 
painting attributed to Van Eyck; and the tomb 
of Jansen, bishop of Ypres, and founder of the 
sect of Jansenists in the 17th century, There are 
several other churches and chapels, 4 hospitals, 
an exchange, and a royal college, Ypres was for- 
merly famous for its manufactures of woollen and 
linen cloths, and the fabric called diaper (origi- 
nally d’ Fpres) derives its name from having been 
originally made in this town, Linen yarn aud 
lace are now the principal articles manufactured ; 
but there are still some woollen and linen cloth 
factories at Ypres, with tanneries, bleaching and 
dyeing-houses, one or more salt-refineries. Ypres 
experieneed many reverses in the wars of the 17th 
and 18th centuries, Under the French it was the 
cap. dep. Lys 

rRIEX (ST.), a town of France, dep. Haute- 
Vienne, cap, arrond., on the Lone, a tributary of 
the Isle, 21 m. SSW, Limoges, on the railway 
from Limoges to Bordeaux. Pop, 7,613 in 1861, 
‘The town owes its origin to a movastery founded 
here in the 6th century ; and is old and ill built, 
It has a collegiate churgh, a curious Gothic editice 
of the 12th century, 4 other par. churches, an 
hospital, a court of primary jurisdiction, and a 
society of agriculture, with manufactures of wool- 
len stuffs, nen yarn, and porcelain, and 12 annual 
fairs, Here are some iron works, and works for 
the preparation of antimony: all the porcelain 
clay used in the china-manufactory of Sévres 
comes from St. Yriex. 
'SSENGEAUX, a town of France, dép. Haute- 
Loire, cap. arrond., on a rocky and clevated site, 
14m. NE. Le Puy.. Pop. 7,971 in 1861, Though, 
irregularly built, and assez triste, its has a good 
modern church, and is improving, It has no 
manufactures worthy of notice, its inhabs, being 
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YUCATAN 


principally engaged in agriculture and cattle- 
dealing. 

YUCATAN, the most E, prov. of the Mexican 
empire, consistingf a pertinsula, projecting north- 
wards, between the Caribbean Sea on the E,, and 
the Gulf of Mexico on the W., and between the 
18th and 21st deys, of N. Jat., and the 87th and 91st 
of W. long. having §, the prove. of Tabasco, 
Chiapa, Vera Paz, and the British territ. of Hon- 
duras; length N. and S., about 250 m.; average 
breadth, 200 m, Area, 79,500.sq. m. Pop. 668,625 
jn 1857. Yueatan is one of the poorest districts 
of Mexico. On-parts of it, maize, cotton, rice, 
tobacco, pepper, and the sugar-cane, are produced. 
But the searcity of water in the central parts of 
the peninsula, where not a stream of any kind is 
known to exist, and the uncertainty of the rainy 
season, render the crops very variable; and year 
frequently occur in which ‘the poorer classes are 
driven to seek a subsistence by collecting roots in 
the woods, when a great mortality ensues, in con- 
sequence of their exposure to a very deleterious 





climate. Yucatan has no mines. An active inter- | 


course was formerly cartied on with the Havannah, 
which Yucatan supplied with Campeachy wood, 
salt, hides, deer skins, salted meat, and the jene- 
quen, a plant from w hich a sort of ¢ thread 
qwas made, and wrought up into sackin, 
and hammocks. This trade was cut short by the 
war; anil as few foreigners have been induced to 
settle in Yucatan, the inhabs, have derived but 
little advantage from the late change of institu- 
tions. The chief towns are Merida, the cap., 
Valladolid, 
Dut none of much importans 

YVERDUN (Germ, Jferten, an. Ebrodunun), 
a town of Switzerland, cant. Vaud, cap, distr., on 
the Thiele, at its mouth in the S. extremity of 
the lake of Neufchatel, 17 m, N. by W. Lausanne, 
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7,AANDAM, improperly SAARDAM, a town of 
4° x Tlolland, on the Zaan, a tributary of the 
Y, by whieh it is divided into E. and W. Zaan- 
dun, 44m. NW, Amsterdam, Pop, $1,778 in 
Jot. ‘Lhe town is excessively trim, qnict, and 
minutely elean. ‘The streets are paved wit 
clinkers, and daily washed; the houses are bu 
of wood and painted white and green 
principal dvor, that of ceremony, is only opened 
at baptisms, marriages, and funerals. The dock- 
yard, in which 300 vessels were formerly built 
and ‘repaired annually, have disappeared; its 
herring and whale fisheries have also vanishe 
but its vast number of windmills employed it 
saving timber appear, with their dependent ope- 
rations, to give full operation to the inhabs. 
‘At one period, Zamdam_ ranked amoug the 

















greatest naval arsenais $2 Europes, but the prin- | 


cipal celebrity of the arsenal, and, indeed, of the 


town, is derived from the circumstance of Peter | 





the Great having wrought in it as an ordi 
ship carpenter during his visit to Holland in 1697. 
The hut which he occupied is still kept up, and 
has heen visited by nunterous distinguished per- 
sonages, including Napoleon L, and Alexander, 
emperor of Kussia, - 
ZACATECAS, a city of Mexico, cap. of the 
prov, of its own name ; in a narrow valley, 290 m, 
NW. Mexico, Pop. 24,300 in 1857. At a dis- 
tance, its numerous churches and convents give 
the town a jine appearance, and it has many ex- 
cellent houses; but its streets are uarrow and 














Bacalar, Campeachy, and Vittoria ;* 






and their! 


* . 
ZAFRA "483 
on the railway from Neufchatelp to Lausanne, 

| Pop. 4,986 in 1860. The town is well built, cou- 

| sisting of three principal streets, wish a handsome 

! square, a new church, and town-hall, with several 

| bridges across the Thiele, Ita prineipal edifice ts 

!a castle, built in the 12th ce@tury, and which, 

from 1805 to 1825, served for Pestalozzi’s central 

school, conducted By himself, Yverdun has a 

college, a public library, with a museum of an- 

tiquities, and a tolerable harbour on the Thiele. 

Its trade is brisk, it being the great depot for the 

| wine of the cant. exported northward. 

YVETOT, a town of France, dép. Seine-In- 

‘férieure, cap. arrond., on the railway between 

i Havre and Rouen, 20 m, NW. the latter, Pop. 
921 in 1861. ‘The town stands on a bare and 

rid hill, destitute of any running water, the 

‘inhabs. being supplied from wells, It consists 

‘chiefly of one long street; but this has few good 

ihouses, and the rest of the town is very meanly 

‘built. It has, however, a planted promenade ; 

jand the surrounding country is fertile and popu- 

ous, Yvyetot is the seat of courts ef primary 
ijurisdiction and commerce, a chamber of manu- 

: factures, and has manufactures of linen and cotton 
cloths, cotton yelvet, handkerchiefs,’ hosiery, cut 
lery, and hardware, It has also a considerable 

; trade in corn and sheep. 

| “powards the end of the 18th century, the 
Spanish, Italian, and other merchants used to 
proceed from Iarfleur to Yvetot, where they con- 

j ducted their chief mercantile transactions with 
the French; and, perhaps in the view of encou- 

raging commerce, the fief of Yvetot was declared, 

j in 1370, free of all feudal service to, the French 

jcrown, Its lords soon afterwards coined their own. 

‘money, and assumed the title of hing. The ex 
ploits of one of these petty monarchs form the 

subject of one of Beranger's charming songs. 




















|filthy, Its markets appear to be abundantly sup~ 
plied with fish, fruits, vegetables, dc. Gunpowder 
jand some cotton fabrics are manufactured here ; 
and Zacatecas is next to Guanaxuato, the princi- 
ipal mining city, and one of the chief mints in 
Iexico. In the latter establishment 300 people 
are constantly employed, The prov. Zacatecas is 
one of the richest mining provinces in America, 
“Asa mining district, it differs materially from 
Guanaxuato, for in Lieu of one great mother vein, 
it has three Jodes nearly equal in importance, with 
many inferior lodes; upon all which nearly 3,000 
|pits or shafts have been opened. N. and E. of 
Zacatecas, the country is divided into vast breed- 
ing estates, and is very thinly peopled. The state 
has no manufactures, except those of the cap. and 
a few in Aguas Calientes; the pop. living by 
mining and rural industry. 
| ZABRA (an, Segeda), a town of Spain, in Fs- 
tremadura, prov. Badajoz, 40 m. SE. Badajoz, on 
the railway between ‘it and Seville, Pop. 5, i 
‘in 1857. ‘The town is regularly built, and bas vo 
‘squares surrounded with arcades, and many houses 
of a superior class, Among the latter is the mag~ 
nificent residence of the dukes of Medina Celt. 
‘The ecllegiate church is algo a fine edifice, aud 
\ several other churches are richly adorned. This 
town had formerly manufactures of gloves and 
jewellery ; but these have decayed, and earthon- 
‘ware and leather are now the principal articles 
qnade at Zatra, It was taken fron the Moors by 
Ferdinand LL. in 1240. 











494 ZAMORA 


ZAMORA, ® city of Spain, in Leon, cap. prov. 
of its own name, near the contines of Portugal, on 
ihe Douro, here crossed by an ancient stone bridge, 
34m, NNW, Salamanca, on the railway from 
Madrid to Vigo, Pop. 9,481 in 1857, Its forti- 
fications are of ensiderable extent, and enclose 
upwards of 20 churches, 16 couvents, 3 hospitals, 
infantry’ and cavalry barrfcks, a court-house, 
public granary, aud bishop’s palace. Without the 
walls are the remains of an ancient castle. Th 
inhabitants manufacture hats, serges, leather, 1 
queurs, and gunpowder, and have reveral dycing- 
houses. ‘The city, which is supposed to have been 
the ancient Seatica, derives its modern name from 














the turquoises found in its vicinity, fer which ; 


Zamora is the Moorish term. Alphonso the 
Catholic took it from the Moors in 748, but it 
was retaken by the latter in 985, Ferdinand the 
Great finally annexed it to Castile in 1093, and it 
was the seat of the Cortes in !297 and 1302. 
ZANESVILLE, a town of the U, States, in 
Ohio, cap. co, Muskingum, on the Muskingum 
river, 48 m, E. Columbus, Pop, 12,751 in 1400. 
The falls in the river here have made Zanesville 
the seat of many flour, paper, and saw mills, 
some iron-foundries, and cotton-factorics, It has 
an athenwuam, and several other schools. Two 
bridges connect with the town with the village of 
Putnam opposite ; and it has water communica- 
tion with both New York and New Orleans ; from 
either of which steam-boats ascend to Zanesville. 
ZANTE (an, Zacynthus), one of the Ionian 
Islands (which sce), of which it is the third in 
point of magnitude and importance, about 10 m, 
off the W. coast of the Morea, its cap. being in lat. 
879 47°17" N,, Jong, 20° 447 32” EB. Tt is of a 
asomewhat oblong shape; greatest length NW. to 
SE, about 20 mi.; greatest breadth, 10 m. Area, 
161 sq. m.; pop. 39,603 in LxbL. ‘Lhe island is 
Mostly mountainous, particularly its W. portion, 
where several summits rise to the heixht of 1.300 
ft.; but on the E. side, behind the town of Zante, 
iman extensive and fertile vale, so covered with 
currant bushes (Vitis Corinthiaca), olive trees, aud 
cypresses, as to entitle the island now, as of old, 
to the epithet of ‘woody.’ 























* Jam medio apparct fuctu nemorosa Zacynthos” 
Ancid, Us 


About 9,000,000 Ib. of currants are annually 
produced in this fertile yale, ‘They are a bed 
better than those of Cephalonia, but inferior to 
those of the Morea, ‘They are gathered in Aug., 
and spread out to dry for three weeks; and for 
this purpose a plot of ground is levelled and kept 
dry before every house in the valley. Much de- 
pends upon the process of drying: a shower of 
yain will sometimes diminish the value of the ar- 
ticle by one third, and asecond entirely ruin the 
crop, ‘The learned traveller, Dr. Chandler, has 
given the following details with respect to the 
ireatment of currants, which may be worth quo- 
ting (Travelsin (reece, cap. 79) —* When dried 
by the sun and air, they are transported to the 
city on horses and mules, guarded by armed pea- 
sants: and poured down a hole into magazines, 
were they cake together, When about to be 
shipped, the fruit is dug up with iron crows, and 
stamped into casks by men with bare legs and 
feet. In the ships it sweats, and, as we experi- 
enced, often tills the vessel with a stench searcely 
tolerable, The islanders believe it is purchased 
to be useclin dyeing, and in general are ignorant of 
the many dishes of which currants are an ingre- 
dient,’ "The honey, oil, and wine of the island are 
much ¢cSteenrd; of the latter no fewer than 40 
diBerent sorts are said to be made. Oranges, 

















ZANZIBAR 


lemons, and citrons are also exported, and about 
40,000 barrels of salt are annually produced from, 
the salt works of the island. The pitch wells, 
visited and described by Herfitotus (iv. 195), are 
situated towards the S. extremity of the island, in 
a small plain, open on one side to the sea, but, 
elsewhere circumscribed by hill ranges. It i 
partly at least, of volcanic formation, and occa 
sionally suffers from earthquakes, one of which, 
in 1840 (Oct. 30) committed the most extensive 
ravages. Jn the wells, a dark substance is con- 
tinually forcing itself from the bottom throngh 
the water, boiling up in large globules, which 
burst when they come to the surface. The pitch 
is collected with large spoon-like implements : the 
average annual produce is about 100 barrels, used 
for smearing ships’ buttoms, g 
The town of Zante, on the E, shore of the 
sland, is the largest. in the Ionian islands, having: 
about 20,000 inhabs, It stands partly on’ the 
level shore, and partly on some acclivitics, one of 
is crowned by its citadel, anciently called 















Psophis, founded by the Arcadian Zacynthus, 
The town, whi is well kept and clean, is sup- 


plied with water by an aqueduct constructed by 
the British government. The reflection of the 
sun renders it extremely hot in summer, though 
the heat is a good deal moderated by the action of 
the sea-breeze, which blows during the day. The 
harbour is capacious, and protected from NE, 
winds by a mole, at the extremity of which a 
lighthouse is erected. Ships anchor opposite the 
town, at from 500 to £,000 yards distance, in from 
12 to 14 fathoms water. Zante is the see of a Greek 
protopapas, and of a Rom, Cath, bishop, and has 
numerous churches, two synagenes, a lazaretto, 
anda lyceum: with some manufactures of linen, 
Feotton, and woollen stuffs, liqueurs, soap, and 
jewellery, ‘This town suffered severely from the 
tearthquake already alluded to, 
At. the time of the Peloponnesian war, Zaeyn- 
thus belonged to Athens : it was at an after period 
falternately a poss on of the Macedonians and 
the Romans. Several curious antiqnities have 
| been discovered in the island, and it has been sup- 
posed that the remains of Cicero were deposited in 
a tomb discovered here in 1544, 
ZANZIBAR, a small island on the EF, coast of 
Africa, opposite to Zanguebar, from which it, is 
istant only about 20 m, the town of the sam 
































E om its W. side, being in lat. 693° 15" S., 
long. 39° 10°F, It is about 45 m. in Jength from 
N. to S. by about 14 m, in breadth, Pop, estim. 





at 250,000, The W. coast is low, and im parts 
marshy; but the coast is bold aud well wooded. 
+ There are numerous harbours between the island 
land the mainland, formed by smaller islands and 
reefs, which are safe and not difficult of acces 
‘The anchorage opposite to the town is at once 
secure and capacious. ‘The island is well watered, 
producing considerable quantities of excellent 
sugar, with tice and other grains; and provisions 
fand fruits of all sort» are abundant and cheap, 
; Though the hills in the interior are not sufficiently 
high to interrupt the course of the sea breeze, the 
island is but indifferently healthy, at least to 
Europeans. The inbabs. are mostly of Arab ex- 
traction, and profess the Mahommedan religion. 
‘The island belongs to the Imaum of Muscat, who 
| occasionally resides upon it, ‘The town is built in 
the Arabian style, and is defended by a castle, 
which, however, is of little strength. 

Zanzibar is the centre of a considerable com- 
merce, with the opposite coast of the continent 
Madagascar, India, and Arabia, ‘Lhe exports 
; colnprise mums, ivory, antimony, blue vitriol, 
cucoa-nui vil, hides horns, and sugar. Formerly 











ZARA 


slaves were a principal article of export. Fancy 
shells are also exported, and the shell known in 
commerce bythe uame of the bull-mouth, having 
Deen used in the neanufacture of inaitation cameos, 
was extensively imported into Great Britain while 
these articles were in fashion; but since the de- 

+ mand for them bas fallen off, the value of the 
shell and the quantity imported have proportion- 
ally dicelined. ‘The imports comprise arms, gun- 
powder, cutler: , beads, wire, 
and iron, Smiil vessels of about 200 tons burden, 
called dows, are built on the island. 

ZARA (an, Jadera), the cap. of Dalmatia, cire, 
of same name on the Adriatic, opposite the island 
Ugliavo, 150 m, SE. Venice. "Pop. 8,245 in 1858, 
The town stands on a small peninsula, and is for- 
tified with bastioned walls and_ several outworks. 
Jt has many good private dwellings, but its streets 
are narrow and ill-drained, and it suffers from a 
deficiency of water. Tt basa catherral and se 
yal other churches, 10 convents, a naval and mil 
tary arsenal, and a theatre; with a lyceum, gym- 
nasium, episcopal seminary, many inferior schools, 
and a museum of antiquities, Its harbour is spa~ 
cious, but exposed to N, winds, which sometimes 
low with tremendous violence. The coasting 
trade and fisherics employ most part of the inhabs., 
and a great number of vessels are owned in the 
port. The manufacture of rosoglio is almost the 
ouly other Lynch of industry carried on, and that 
at. present to a very limited extent, Zara is an 
archbishop's see. the residence of 2 general com- 
mundant, and the seat of all the superior provin- 
cial courts of Dalmatia, Without its walls are the 
yemains of an ancient aqueduct; but, with this ex 
ception, few other Roman antiquities exist in 
Zara, in consequence of their having been mostly 
employed in the building of the fortilications. 

ZEALAND, the largest and most important of 
the Danish islands, being that on which Copen- 
hagen is situated. It, lies mostly between the 
Hoth and 56th degs, of N. Jat. and Jong. 1° and 
19° 40’ K,, at the entrance of the altic, being 
separated from Sweden by the Sound, and from 
Fanen and Langeland by the Great Belt. Area, 
2,830 sq.m, Pop. 560,530 in 1860, Like the 
rest of the Danish islands, it is fiat, or at most 
gently undulating, and is_in parts intersected by 
canals, ‘The climate is mild, and similar to that 
of the S. of Scotland. It is well cultivated, and 
is exceedingly fertile, producing grain of all 
sorts, especially rye, barley, oats, and wheat, The 
pastures are excellent, and the island is cele- 

‘brated for its breed of horses, It is also well 

stocked with eattle and sheep. Wood is plenti~ 
ful, except in the middle of the island, where turf 
js used for fuel. It is studded with cottages, 
farms, and country-houses; ‘bearing a greater 
resemblance to England than is exhibited by 
most continental districts. It is also the prin- 
cipal seat of the manufactures and trade of 
Penmark, It is subdivided into 5 bailiwicks, 
and is governed by a grapd-bailiff; it forms, of 
itself, a separate ecclesiastical superintendency. 

ZEALAND (NEW), a range of three princi- 
pal and some smaller islands in the 8, Pacitie 
Ocean, belonging to the Australasian group, 

sand forming a British colony. The range_ex- 
dends in a curved line, between 35° and 47° S. 
Jat, and 166° and 179° E. Jong., about 19° EL of 
‘Australia and Van Uiemen’s Land, being the 
land nearest to the antipodes of Great Britain. 
‘The principal islands are, from their position, 
called the North, the Middle, and the South, or 
‘Stewart's Island. ‘The first. two, which are by far 
the largest, are separated by the narrow channel 
called Cook's Strait, in about, the fst deg. of S. 
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lat.; the southem being scpygpied from the 
middle island by a similgr straif, in about the 
47th deg. 8. lat. ‘The length of tee curved Bie 
extending through the three islands, from the 
N. to the S. Cape, is about 900 m,, the two largest 
being of great length as compared with their 
breadth. The area of the country is estimated at 
122,000 square mil@&, or nearly 80 million acres, 
two-thirds of which are litted for agriculture and 
ond the Middie Island about 46.000,000 acres. 
Stewart’s Island, uninhabited—and, as many 
think, uninhabitable—contains about 1,000,000 
acres. 

















‘The population of New Zealand, according to 
the census of Dec., 1861, is given in the following 
table :— 

| Femates | ‘Tota? 
, 24.420 
2044 
| Wellin, : 12,566 

Hawke's Bay. 2,611 

Nelson. 2. + 9,952 
| Marlborough . : 2,299 
| Canterbury . - x 7101 | 16,040 
S Otago. ss azini | 6002 | 30,263" 

‘ Southland . + 4,107 m3 1,820 
Total . «| 64,062 [37,912 | 101,915 





‘The estimated total population of New Zealand, 
calculated after the returns of the Registrar-Gene- 
ral, amounted to 125,832, on the Ist of January, 
1863, of which number there were 79,680 males 
and 46,132 females, ‘The British troops stationed 
in the colony and their families were not inchuledy 
in these returns, he increase of population in 3 
years had been nearly 72 per cent. 

New Zealand, like the majority of the $. Sea 
Islands, is of volcanic origin. A’ chain of loft 
motmitains occupies the centre of the Middle 
Island through its whole length, extending alto 
through more than half the length of The N, 
Island. The mountains on bath sides slope gra- 
dually towards the sea, leaving on both sides a 
large extent of shelving forest, plain, and marsh 
Jands. Here and there along the line of the Cor- 
dillera several high summits, overtopping the 
rest, rise into the region of perpetual snow, 
There are likewise several subordinate ranges of 
hills, and some detached outlying mountains of 
large dimensions. A few of the mountains are 
barren, or clothed with fern ; but by far the greater 
number are covered, up to the range of perpetual 
snow, by magnificent timber trees. There are 
some pretty extensive plateaus, or tracts of table 
land. The country is extremely well watered: a 
great number of streams, affording an unlimited 
eommand of water power, descend from the central 
chain on both sides. Few of the larger rivers 
have been surveyed to any great distance, but the 
Waikato and others are of considerable size and 
length. There are numerous Jakes, The shores 
are in parts iron-bound and dangerous ; bat all the 
jslands, and more particularly the N., have many 
excellent bays and harbours, rs 

Among the mineral productions are gold, 
copper, iron, aud coal, The gold-diggings are in 
Auckland, Nelson, and Otago. Those of Auckland 
are not very productive, The Nelson diggings 
yield gold vo the value of 2,000. a week, Mineral 
Stores of immense extent are believed to be in 
existence not far below the soil in various parts 
of New Zealand. The total quantity of gold ex- 
ported from New Zealand from Apeil 
September 30, 1863, amounted to 1,130,763 02., 













. The North Island contains about 31, 
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of the value €& 4,377,7087 Coal bas been found 
znd wrought & some extent at Nelson, New Ply- 
mouth, and ct other points in both’ the larger 
islands, Iron ore is abundant, which also is 
affirmed to be the case with copper, manganese, 
aud other meta%; and pumice-stone, sulphur, 
whuastone, limestone, slate, marble, fullers’ earth, 
and clay for briek-burning re met with in the 
xteatest profusion, There ate some active vol- 
canoes: and in the N, Island are various cavities, 
which appear to be extinct craters, in the vicinity 
of which numerous hot springs are met with 
some of these, as they rise to the boiling point, 
are used by the natives for cooking. Mount Eg 
mont, an extinct volcano, in the SW, portion of 
the Northera Island, near the N, entrance to 
Cook's Straits, is said to be 8,840 feet in height, 

‘The climate is temperate, bearing a considerable 














analogy to that of France and the S. of England. } 


‘The country is free from the oppressive heats that 
prevail at mid-day in Syducy; and, what. is of 
greater importance, it is not subject to the long- 
continued droughts that afflict the Australian 
continent. But it is subject to severe storms and 
hiwtricanes, Strong winds, principally from the 
NE. or SW.,, always occur at changes of the moon, 
frequently bringing rain, particularly in winter 
months, In the interior, the weather is colder, 
Dut more equable than on the coast. ‘Che climate 
appears to be generally salubrious, and favour- 
able to longevity; the prevalent diseases are 
mostly those which have been introduced by 
Europeans, though in some situations the natives 
suffer from scrofulous and glandular affections, 
The following comparison has been made be- 
tween the climate of London and that of Welling- 
© ton, nearly in the centre of the group :— 
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‘The country presents the aspect of perpetual 





vegetation, most of its indigenous vegetable pro- 
ducts being evergreens; and the soil, which, in 





most of the valleys hitherto explored, is a deep 
loam, or vegetable mould of great fertility, is well 
adapted to the growth of nearly all the useful 
vegetables of Europe. New Zealand has neither 
a tropical climate, nor is it a land m whieh edible 
vegetables and fruits, indigenons to such region 
grow and flourish spontaneously aad abundantly; 
and it has no aative animals adapted for the food 
of man, and easily obtainable by the chase. ‘The 
islands are, at present, in great measure, unculti- 
vated wastes, consisting of mountains covered 
with dense forests, of plains and undulating 
grounds, sometimes heavily timbered, and some- 
times overrun with fern and serub, and of swamps 
covered with rushes and flax; but it 
ely few open spaces of grassland 
for tillage or pasturage, or of downs and hills for 
sheep, i many vast tracts there are né living 
animals, wild or domestic, to bi 
) ever is produced for the food of the pop., whether 
of grain from arable land, or of stock from pasture, 
or of fish from the sea, must be the result of con- 
siderable Jabour, care, and expense. 
When_once cleared, the soil is generally of a 
superior desCiption, and suitable to ail sorts of 
Lucbanury practised in Britain. The dry, alluvial, 
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and heavily timbered tracts are the most. fertile; 
and the swampy tracts, especially if they be - 
covered with flax, are also, when drained, ex- 
tremely productive, ‘The dry*upland grounds, if 
they be well covered with luxuriant fern and 
scrub, are said to be, in most locali of a faire 
average fertility; but where the fern is short and ~ 
stunted, the soil.is decidedly inferior. Where the 
sides of the mountains are well wooded the soil is 
generally good; but, except where the slopes are 
formed into terraces, it is apt to be washed down 
on the trees being felled and their roots rotted. 
The soil of the purely voleanic- districts depends 
on the extent to which the surface matter is do- 
conyposed; in some parts it is very fertile, 

Grain of all_kinds, fruits, and vegetables grow 
laxuriantly. Potatoes, originally introduced by 
‘Captain Cook, now form the principal food of the 
natives, Two crops are annually obtained frem 
the same ground. The subjoined table shows the 
extent of land under crop, in the possession of 
Europeans, at the commencement of 1861. 























Wheat . . . . . 
Barley . . + . . 
Oats . . . . . . | 12,496 + 
Maize 2. 1. 1 we 3B 
Potatoes . eof 6074 
Sown Grass : . . 98,061 
Garden or Orchard». , 8,932 
| Other Crops ry 8,804 
{Cuitivated , 141,007 
Total {Fenced . | 288/56 





‘Timber, of which the supply is all but, inex- 


:}haustible, has already become, and, no doubt, will 


continue to be, an important article of export to 

ydney and other places. The trees, which are 
principally of the pine species, sometimes attain 
to an extraordinary size. A tree, of the variety 
called kaury pine, cut and shipped recently, mea~ 
sured 150 ft, in length, and 25 ft. in cire, at the 
base. A species of gum exudes copious 
the stumps of these trees when cut down, 
hardens in the air, and being collected by the 

atives is exported a8 an article of merchandise, 
‘This tree is only found in perfection in the N. 
j parts of the N, island, and the ground on which it 
grows is quite unsuitable for cultivation. ‘The 
Aahikatea, or white gum, and other varieties, are 
found in the greatest perfection in the middle and 
southern islands, There are a great, many woods 
suitable for furniture and fancy work. Some of 
these are finely grained, and may probably bear 
the cost of a voyage to England, 

Flax is one of the principal products of the 
colony. It is obtained from the leaves and not 
ffom ‘the stem of the Phormium tenaz, an in- 
aigenous plant, found in the greatest abundance 
in the marshes of the larger islands. The best 
varieties are distinguished by the length, tough- 
bility of the fibre. Much difference 
of opinion has, however, prevailed in regard to its 
quality, and the imports into England have not 
sold well; but this has been ascribed partly to 
‘an inferior variety having been exported, mid 

partly to its defective preparation, which was, at 
wholly intrusted to the native women, The 
tihore, ot silky variety, is said to be very superior, 
and its preparation and manufacture are begin 
ning to engross a larger share of the attention of 
! the colonists, a 

Except a few cattle and sheep in the possession 
jof the missionaries, and a stall number of goute, 
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no kind of live stock existed in New Zealand, 
down to a very late epoch, except pigs. These, 
which wereintroduced by Captain Cook, have, from 
the great abundance of fern roots, their favourite 
food, multiplied exceedingly. They have been 
allowed to run wild by the natives, who catch 
“hom by means of dogs, The number of each 
kind of live stock, in the possession of Europeans, 
jn 1860 and 1861, is shown in the following 
table :— 








Horses ‘. 
Cattle . " 
Sheep FE 

Swine . 4 
Goats . . 
Mules and Asses 





11,797 
122 





| 





Tt is remarkable that when New Zcaland was 
first discovered, it had no indigenous mammalia 
whatever ; imdeed, its only quadrupeds were a few 
species of lizards, which the inhabs, held in vene- 
ration or terror, Horses, cattle, sheep, and other 
useful animals, have all been imported: even the 
dog and the rat have been introduced by Euro- 
peans, A good many parrots, parroquets, wild 
ducks, pigeons of large size and fine flavour, in- 
habit the forests ; and poultry are found to thrive 
very well, though not yet reared to any great ex- 
tent, Indeed, almost the only animal food ed 
by the New Zcalanders, previously to the settle- 
ment of the English, was the fish, which abound 
round the coasts, 

‘The soil and climate are well suited to the 
growth of cattle, sheep, and other useful animals. 
“fhe wool of New Zealand is of a very good 
quality, and the exports of it ate progressively 
increasing, though the want of down lands and of 
open spaces for their pasture makes the increase 
of sheep less rapid than jn Australia. The weight 
here than in Ns, Wales 
and the contiguous settlements. ‘The depasturing 
by sheep is said to improve the quality of the 
runs, the fern disappearing, and fine grass spring- 
‘ing up in its stead, Cattle attain to a large size, 
‘and thrive extremely well. The seas and bays 
ound New Zealand are stocked with a great va- 
riety of excellent fish, and the country is ex- 
tremely well situated for the successful prose- 
cution of the $. whale-fishery. This branch of 
industry is carried on to a considerable extent, and 
whale-oil and whale-bone make prominent arti- 
eles in the list of exports. The colony appears 
to. possess every facility for the building of 
ships. 

‘The natives, who are called Maorians, probably 
belong to the Malay family, and, if so, are by far 
its best specimens, _ In general the men are tall, 
many individuals of the upper classes reaching the 
height of six fect and upwards. ‘They are strong, 
active, and almost uniformly well-shaped, Gene- 
rally speaking, the forehead is retreating and nar- 
row, though rather wide at the base. Hair com- 
monly straight, but sometimes curly, particularly 
that of the women, who are frequently handsome. 
Colour resembles that of a European gipsy, but 
varies in individuals from a dark chestnut to the 
light, tinge of an English brunette, “Eyes dark, 
dceply sunk and full of vivacitys the teeth, whieh 
are white, even, and regular, last to old age; the 
features, thongh prominent, are regular; their 
physiognomy bears no sign of ferocity, but is 
easy, open, ‘and pleasing. They make excellent 
seamen, in which eapacity they are extensively 
known, [Exeept occasional cannibalism and in- 
fanticide (both of which have greatly decreased of 
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late years}, they manifest fewer ofathe vices of 
savages than almost any other. savage people. 
Their manufactures, when first Gproveree were 
but few, and mostly confined to the furniture of 
their huts, articles.of dress, weapons, and other 
necessarics. But they prepat\i mats‘and other 
articles in flax of great beauty, and evinced much 
ingenuity in carving and building canoes, They 
have an abundance of poetry of a lyrical kind, in 
a metre which appears to be regulated by a regard 
to quantity, and are passionately fond of music. 

have also a kind of astronomy, and, accord- 
ing to baron Hiigel, there is not a tree or even a 
weed, a fish or a bird, in the N, island, for which 
the natives have not a name universally known. 
Unlike most other savages, they have evinced 
the greatest aptitude for acquiring the arts, and 
the greatest desire to participate in the advan- 
tages of civilised life. A considerable proportion 
of the natives are slaves to others, who are them- 
selves dependent, to some extent, on certain 
arekees, or head chiefs; but the holders of slaves 
appear, notwithstanding, to have independent 
control over their own lands, and to dispose of 
them at will, without the consent of the arekee, 
Polygamy is practised by such of the New Zea- 
landers a8 continue attached to their ancient super- 
stition ; but the missionaries, who have cstablish- 
ments in many parts of the islands, have, accord- 
ing to their own account, been eminently successful 
in converting them to Christianity, Schools also 
have been established in which the natives are 
instructed in the English language, The total 
number of aborigines, in each province and dis- 
trict, according to the returns of a census taken 
between September 1857, and September 1858, 
was as follows :— 


Provinces 





| Males | Females 





16,560 


Auckland. 0. ae | 21,030 

| Taranaki (New Plymouth . 17st | 1,264 

Wellington «e+ | 4,539] 8,540] 

i MawkesBay so. es 2nd | 1429 
Nelson coer he ek ce 692 28 

| Canterbury + 5 s+ 349} 289 
Otgo . . os ee 935 | 240 | 
Districts -— 

| Stewart's Island & Rnapnke 110 90 | 
Chatham Islands... aaz | 268 | 





Total . «| 91,067 | 24,808 | 





After having made remarkable progress in all 
the arts of civilization, and, unfortunately, ac- 
quired also the art of using guns and ganpowder, 
the natives engaged in sanguinary warfare with 
the European settlers at the beginning of 1863, 
and the struggle kept raging, with more or less 
intermission, all through the years 1863, 1864, and 
ist 





New Zealand was discovered by Tasman in 
1642, but its extent and character were not ascer- 
tained till the voyages of Cook in 1769 and 1774. 
From that period, the coasts were occasionally 
visited by whalers, and some communication was 
held with the natives; but no permanent settle- 
ment appears to have been made by any peoples 
till about 1815, when a missionary station was 
established in the Bay of Islands, towards the N, 
extremity of the N. island, ‘Though the right of 
Great Britain to these islands was recognised at 
the general peace, no constituted authority w: 
placed over New Zealand till 1833, when a re 
dent, subordinate to the government of New South 
Wales, was sent hither, but with very limited 
powers. Meantime the shores had econ? in- 
fested by marauding traders, run-away convicts, 
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and other v@scrupulous characters, who intro- 
duced a tasté for ardent spirits, various diseases, 
and much denoralisation, These persons also 
swindled, or attempted to swindle, the natives 
out of large tracts of land, by getting them to 
subscribe contract’, of the real import of which 
they certainly knew little or nothing, by which 
entire districts were conveyed away for the 
merest trifle. Under these circumstances, it be - 
came neccesary to establish a government suffi- 
ciently strong to protcet the aborigines and the 
real interests of the colonists. Accordingly in 
Jan. 1840, New Zealand was constituted a colony, 
and @ governor appointed, who immediately pro- 
claimed, armong other announcements, that all 
purcbases uf land would, in future. be void unless 
conducted through the Hritish local government, 
But shortly before the formal occupation of these 
islands, the mania for speculating in land attained 
to an enormous extent; and vast tracts, equal, in 
fact, to provinces, were acquired by a few i 
viduals, belonging to the islands, to Sydney, and 
other parts. It was not, therefore, enough to pre- 
vent such wholesale acquisitions in future. dus- 
tice to the natives, on the one hand, and the best 
interests of Lhe colony on the other, made it im- 
peratively necessary that the grounds on which 
the clainis to land were made should be carefully 
inquired into; that in all cases in which the 
natives had been swindjed the grants should be 
eancelled; and that, when confirmed, their extent. 
should be limited, In consequence of these con- 
siderations, a commission was appointed to in- 
ire into the validity of all claims to land; and 
the commissioners were instructed to recognise 
those only which were founded on fair and equi- 
table considerations, with the important proviso, 
that no claim for land, when affirmed, should be 
allowed to a greater extent than 2.560 acres, 

The N, Zealand Company, established in 1841, 
for the promotion of colonisation in the islands, 
acquired in this view a right to extensive tracts 

wof land. It had not, however, been long esta- 
Diisfed till disputes began to arise between its 
‘directors and the government; and great difficul- 
ties were also experienced in adjusting the rival 
land claims of ‘the crown, the natives, the co- 
Jonists, and others. Heuce the affairs of the islands 
were for a considerable period in the gre: con- 
fusion. The natives and the colonists went to 
war, and the real or alleged grievances of the N. 
Zealand Company engrossed a large share of the 
attention of parliament. For a time, however, 
these differences were adjusted, and it was not. 
until the year 1863 that, as above stated, a new 
struggle, fiercer than any preceding one, broke 
out hetween the natives and the European settlers. 

The present form of government for New Zea- 
land was established by statute 15 & 16 Vict. 
cap. 72. By that Act’ the colony was divided 
into six provinces, since incre 
Auckland. Taranaki, Wellington, Otago, Hawkes 
‘Bay. Marlborough, Nelson, Canterbury, and South- 
lanth—each governed by 4 superintendent and a 
provincial council, consisting of not less than 9 
members. ‘hese members of council are chosen 

‘*y the votes of the inhabitants’ of the different 
provinces, and the qualification for members and 
electors is possession in the district for which the 
vote is given of a freehold estate of the yalue of 
50,3 or a leasehold estate of the annual value of 
102, held upon a lease which at the time of re- 
gistration has not less than three years to run; 
or being a householder within the district of the 
clea, nual value of 102, ‘or within the limits 
of a town & the clear annual value of 54 Aliens 
were disqualified, Every counci} continues for four 
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years from the day of the return of the writs, 
unless dissolved by the governur, ‘Ihe superin- 
tendent and council of each province, with cer- 
tain restrictions specified im the act, have the 
power of making such laws as may be required 
for peace and order. Such laws are, however, 
to be sent to the gevernor for his assent, and may~ 
be disallowed within three months after their 
receipt. No laws have any force until assented 
to by the governor, A general assembly, con- 
sisting of the governor, a legislative council, and 
a house of representatives, is also established by 
Act 15 & 16 Vict. cap. 72.» Legislative coun- 
cillors may hold their seats for life. Members for 
the house’ of representatives are elected by elec- 
tars possessing the same qualifications as those 
who can vote for provincial councillors. An elector 
is also qualified to be a member. The house of 
tatives is to consist of 53 members—sce 
24 Vict., cap, 12—-elected by 43 electoral districts, 

‘The total revenue of the colony for the years 
1856-62, and the expenditure for 1862—former 
years being unreported—are shown in the sub- 
joined statement :-— 




















Years | Revenuo —j_ Expeniliture 
& & 

1856 188,828 

1858 341,655 

1859 459,639 . 

1860 464,738 

1861 691,464 

i862 | 1,186,009 1,513,697 





The control of native affairs, and the entire 
responsibility of dealing with questions of native 
overnment, were in 1463~64 transferred from the 
mperial to the colonial government, 

The principal Lritish settlements consist of 
Auckland, the cap. on the E, side of the N, 
island, on the S. side of Waitemata harbour, lat. 
69 51’ 27” S., long. 174° 45’ 20” E.; Wellington, 
the cap. of the S. prov., on the E, side of Port 
Nicholson, near the S. extremity of the N, island 
in Cook’s Straits; New Plymouth, or Taranaki, 
on the E. coast of do.; Nelson, at the head of 

fasman’s Gulf, N, shore of the middle island ; 
Akaroa, near the extremity of Banks’s Peninsula, 
on the E, coast of do. A settlemeng established. 
at Otago, on the SE. coast of the middle island, 
is patronised by the Seotch Free Chureh; and. 
a settlement entitled New Canterbury, has been 
founded under the patronage of the leaders of the 
established church. It may be doubted whether 
much judgment has been displayed in the selec- 
tion of the majority of these sites, At Auckland 
there is no good landing place even for small 
vessels, and the water in-shore being shoal, ships 
load and unload with difficulty, It is stated by 
Mr, Southey (Treatise on Colonial Wools, p, 145), 























sed to nine—viz.g that a ship Jaden with coal, of which the inhab, 


iwvere at the time in want, was obliged to leave 
the port from there being no chance of her being 
able to discharge her cargo within anything like 
areasonable time, ‘The town is also indifferently 
supplied with fresh water, and the country is bare 
of wood, and comparatively unproductive. Wel- 
lington is hemmed in by ranges-of mountains 
which in great measure shut it out from all com- 
munication with the interior, though this dis- 
advantage has been in part overcome by the 
carrying of good roads through the ranges in 
question. Tt is also frequently exposed to heavy 
gales of wind; and the water in-shore is so shgl- 
Jow as to hinder vessels of abave*80 or 100 tons 
burden from reaching its wharfs. But despite 
these serious drgwbacks, the town is said to be 
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in a thriving state, The situation of Nelson is 
algo objectionable, being built at the head of a 
deep ‘bay, having a narrow and dangerous en- 
trance, “According®to governor Grey, the harbour 
of Akaroa is one of the best in the colony, and he, 
farther says that its soil and climate are excellent. 
Although New Zealand is justly celebrated for 
the number and excellence of its bays and har- 
bours, but little sagacity would appear to have 
been evinced by the carly settlers in profiting by 
them; and it is probable that the great emporia 
of the islands will be founded hereafter in si- 
tuations more accessible and better suited to ship- 
ping and navigation. 
The total value of imports and exports of the 
colony was as follows in the years 1888-62 — 
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‘Years Traports Exports | 
& £ 
38 1,141,273 458,023 
1859 1,551,030 551 ABS 
1860 1,548. 588,953 
1861 29 1 
1862 4 2 











The commercial intercourse between New Zea- 
Jand and the United Kingdom ix shown in the 
subjoined tabular statement, which gives the total 
value of the igports of merchandise— usive 
of gold and §recie—from New Zealand into the 
United Kingdom, and of the exports of British 
rish produce and manufactures to New Zea- 
land in each of the years 1860-63 :-— 
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‘The staple article of import from New Zealand 
into the United Kingdom is wool, of the average 
yalue of 500,0002, per annum, The experts com- 
prise ll the ordinary articles of British manu- 
factures. 

‘The following table shows the number of im- 
migrants—the great majority from the United 
Kingdom—who arrived in the colony in the years 
1860-62 :— 











Immigrants 
Provinces _— 
1861 | 1802 
Auckland =. 5 1,559 | 4,036 
Tarauaki 38 2 nt 
Wollington » ++ | 578 492 200 1 
Hawkes Bay 0s] 1B 5 
Nelson + . 
Canterbury. 


Otago and Southland 





Total 





When New Zealand becomes reasovably well- 
peopled, or bas a pop. of one or two millions, she 
Will probably be distinguished by her manufac- 
tures, Her geographical position, temperate cli- 
mate, and the command of yast water power, of 
unlimited supplies of coal, iron, and the useful 
metals, and of timber, wool, fax, and other raw 
materials, gi¢e her almost unequalled advaitages 
for the successful prosecution of manvfacturing 
industry. Agriculture, however including therein 
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the clearing of the land, mines, axl fisheries, but 
especially the first, must for a degethenell period 
be the most advantageous businé’s in which the 
colonists ean engage. 

New Zealand has been eregted into a bishopric; 
and it has a numerous body’of clergymen of va-~ 
rious denominations, and of missionaries. 

ZEILZ, a town of Prussian Saxony, reg. Merse- 
burg, cap. cire., on the White Elster, bere crossed 
by a stone bridge, 22 m, WSW. Leipsic, on the 
railway from Leipsic to Gera, Pop. 14,218 in 
186i, exclusive of a garrison of 634, Zeitz is 
walled, is divided into an upper and lower town, 
and has a cathedral, and several other churches, 
various hospitals, two castles, one of which was 
formerly the residence of its princes, bat now 
serves for a house of correction, a gymnasium, 
with a public library of 14,000 vols, and manu- 
factures of cotton goods, earthenware, leather, 
and shoes; with cottun-printing establishments, ~ 
breweries, and distilleries, It is the seat of the 
ordinary circle courts, of an ecclesiastical board, 
and of a Calvinist college. ‘The gardens and 
grounds in its vicinity are celebrated for their 
neatuess, and the attention bestowed on them, 

ZEML, or CELLE, a town of Prussia, distr. 
putg, on the Aller, where it receives the 
:, and on the railway between Hanover aud 
Liineburg, 22 m. NE. the former, Pop, 14,139 in 
1861, Phe town is well built and paved, and has 
Lutheran, Calvinist, and R. Cathotic churches, an 
old castle onec the resideuce of the dukes of 
Liineburg, a large penitentiary, a medical college, 
Latin school, society of agriculture, and a famous 
tuyal breeding stud, Its inhabs. manufacture 
linen cloths, hosiery, flannel, and hats, and have 
a brisk transit trade both by the Aller and by® 
land, Celle was long the seat of the high court of 
appeal for the former kingdom of Hanover. 

Zcll was the residence during the latter years 
of her life, of the unfortunate Statitda Queen of 
Denmark, and sister of George L of England; 
anda monument to her memory stands in ue 
palace garden, 

ZERBST, a town of N, Germary, territory of 
Anhult-Dessau, on a small tributary of the Elbe, 
174 m. SE, Magdeburg, on the railway from Mag- 
deburg to Leipsic. Pop, 10,489 in 1861. The 
town is walled, and entered by 6 gates; has an old 
castle, several churches, one of which is among 
the finest stractures of its class in Germany, two 
well-endowed charitable institutions, an orphan 
asylum, a house of correction, and a large school 
termed the Francisceum, It is the seat of the 
high court of appeal for the Anhalt and Schwartz~ 
burg principalitics; and till near the end of last 
century it was the residence of the ducal family of 
Anhalt. It bas manufactures of jewellery and 
earthenware, ‘The Empress Catherine IL of 
ia was a princess of Zerbst. 

AITTAU, a town of the kingdom of Saxony, 
circ, Bautzen, on the Mandau, a tributary of the 
Neisse, 50 m, ESE, Dresden, on the railway frgm 
Dresden to Vienna. Pop. 14,290 in 1861"The 
town is tolerably well built, 


nd .has uumerous 
churches, a gymnasium, public*library of 13,0 






















yols,, house of correction, and various charital.e 


institutions, It is the centre of the linen manu- 
factures of Lusatia; and most of its inhabs, are 
occupied in the weaving of damasks, ticks, and 
other linen fabrics, or of cotton and woullen cloths ; 
and in bleaching, printing, carding, and other 
auxiliary occupations. Zittau bas also porcelain 
factories, paper-mills, and breweries, and a large 
trade in flax, It was the birthplace of gha great 
orientalist, B, Michaelis, S tad 

ZOMBOR, a royal free town of Hungaryfto 

KK2 
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Bacs, of whicHhit is the cap., in an extensive plain 
near the Francis canal, uniting the Danube and 
the Theiss, 118 m. S. by FE. Pesth. Pop, 23,580 
in 1857, Zombor has several fine buildings, in- 
cluding 4 ¢o. hall, town-house, several churches, 
barracks, and the gUvernment offices. Here, also, 
is a Greek ecclesiastical semimary, and a Roman 
Cath. high school, with some siik manufactures, 
and a considerable trade in corn, wine, and cattle. 

ZUG, a canton, lake, and town of Switzerland, 
in the central part of the Confed.- ‘The canton, 
which is the smallest in Switzerland, is enclosed 
‘between the ter. of Zurich on the N., Schwytzon the 
E,and §., and a smail part of Lucerne and Aargau 
on the W.; from which last it is separated by the 
Reuss, Arca,285 sq. m.; a considerable part of 
which is occupied by the Lukes of Zug and Egeri. 
Pop. 19,667 in 1860, Except a small plain to the 
N. of Zug, the surface is wholly mountainous, but 
the mountains do not rise to any great eleva 
the highest, the Rossherg. on the 8. border, being 
little more than 5,000 ft. above the sea, Principal 
rivers, Rouss, Sihl, which forms the NE. boundary, 
and Lortz, which brings the waters of the Eg 
lake into that of Zug, and forms also the outlet of 
the latter towards the Reuss, ‘The Lake of Zug, 
principally comprised in this canton, but partly in 
that of Schwytz, and intermediate in situation, as 
in character, between the Lakes of Zurich and 
Lucerne, is about 84 m, in length, N. to S., by 3 
m, in its greatest breadth, Its area has been esti- 
mated at about 10 sq. m., and the height of its 
surface above the level of the sea, at 1,385 Eng. 
ft. Its waters are of a very dark blue colour; 
and though near the town of Zug, its depth ap- 

ears to be only about 200 ft.; at its S, extremity 
it is said to exceed 1,200 ft. 

The banks of the Lake of Zug are well culti- 
vated, richly wooded, and in general sloping, ex- 
cept on the 8. and SW. sides, where the Righi and 
Rossberg rise abruptly from the water's edge. 
‘The lake abounds with fish, the taking of which 
Torms.an important occupation of the inhabs. of its 
vicinity. Some indifferent wine, with cider, are 
made, and considerable quintities of apples and 
other fruits are grown for exportation: but the 
principal employment of the pop. is cattle breeding. 
A few silk and cotton fabrics are woven, cotton 
yar is spun, and at Zug, Cham, and Baar are 
some tanneries and paper-mills; but the manu- 
factures of the cantou are comparatively 
nificant. The government is strictly democratic, 
The cantonal council is composed of 54 deputi 
elected for two years by all the male citizens of 
the canton above the age of 19 years, who are not 
bankrupt, pauper, or wider penal condemnation, 
‘This council exercixes all the ordinary adminis- 
trative functions, The legislative power is exer- 
cised by the triple council, composed of the cantonal 
couneil and two additional mems, for each deputy, 
chosen, like the deputies, triennially by the com- 
The general assembly meets annually in 

May: its landamman or president being taken al- 
©  termtely from the two circles into which the 
canton is divided. The deputies are paid for their 
T~asgervices, at such “rates as can be afforded hy the 
usmmunes which send them, The clef criminal 
tribunal consists of 25 mems., and the ordinary 
civil tribunal of 6 assessors and the statshalle: 
the latter becomes a tinal court of appeal ky the 
addition of 6 mems. chesen annually by the ean- 
tonal council, Civil causes below the amount of 
12 francs, misdemeanours. and other matters of 
minor importance, are decided by the communal 
assemblies and tribunals. There is no tax of any 
kind in theanton. The public expenditure of 
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in 1862. Zug furnishes a contingent of 250 men 
to the army of the Swiss Confed. 

Zug, the cap., on the NE. side of the lake of the 
same name, 15 m. S. Zurich, &m the railway from 
Zurich to Lucerne, had 3,854 inhabitants in 1860, 
‘The town is pleasantly situated, and has several , 
good churches, to one of which is attached a’ 
curious gelgotha, containing many hundreds of 
skulls, each labelled with the name of its original 

OSSeSsor. 

‘The people of this canton are of a German stock, 
and for the most part similar te those of Schwytz, 
though less ignorant and superctitious. ‘They are 
all Roman Catholics, 

ZURICH (CANTON OF), a canton of Swit- 
zerland, ranking second in the Confederation, and. 
being superior also in pop. and importance to 
most of the other cantons, Tt extends between 
lat. 479 10’ and 47° 40° N., and Jong, 8° 20’ and 
9° E.; having E. Thurgau and St. Gall, S. the 
Lake of Zurich and the cant. Zug, W. Aargau, 
and N. Schatfhausen and Baden, from which it is 
partly separated by the Rhine. Length, N. aud 8., 
about 80 m.; greatest breadth, 25m, Area, 685 
sq.m. Pop, 267,641 in 1860: the inhabs. are nearly 
all Protestants, Surface generally undulating ; 
aud, thongh picturesque, it presents none of those 
grand natura} features which arrest the traveller's 
attention in the cantons further S._, Several moun- 
tain, or rather hili ranges, enter “urich, but the 
highest summit, the Hérnli, near the E. border, 
scarcely rises to 3,800 ft. above the sea. After the 
Rhiue, the principal rivers are its tributaries, the 
Limmat, which drains the lake of Zurich, Thur, 
Toss, and Sihl, with the Reuss forming a part of 
the W. border. Of these, however, only the 
Limmat is navigable. The Greiffen, famous for 
i eels, and several smaller lakes, are in this 
Climate mild; the mean annual temp. at 
rich is about 484° Fah. Nowhere in the canton 
is the ground perpetually covered with snow; and 
the soil is in general productive. Agriculture is 
perhaps better conducted in this than in most other 
parts of Switzerland; manuring is well under- 
stood ; and irrigation is successfully practised. An 
English traveller says ‘Anywhere in the neigh- 
bourhood of Zirich, one is struck with the extra 
ordinary industry of the inhabs.; and if we leam 
that a proprietor here has a return of 40 per ceut., 
we are inclined to say, “he deserves it.” It is im- 
possible to look at a ficld, a garden, a hedge, 
searcely even a tree, a flower, or a vegetable, 
without perceiving proofs of the extreme care and 
industry that are bestowed apon the cultivation 
of the soil. If, for example, a path leads through, 
or by the side of a field of grain, the corn is not, 
as in England, permitted to hang over the path; 
but is everywhere bounded by a fence. It you 
look into a field towards cyening, where there are 
larye beds of cauliflower or cabbage you will tnd 
ahat every single plant has heen watered. In the 
ximlens, which, around Ziirich, are extremely 
large, the most punctifious care is evinced in regard 
to the culture of every product.’ 

‘The labouring classes in this canton are almost 
universally proprictors of the small farms and 
cottages which they cultivate and inhabit, ‘The 
cont grown is insnilicient for the pop. but great 
quantities of fruit and garden vegetables” are 
raised. The vine- is generally cultivated. But 
though improved the wine 4s still very inferior, 
The pasture lands are not extensive; and no 
great quantities of farm stock are reared: a very 
Targe breed of cattle is however produced by @ 
eross between those of this cantunMand those of 
Schwytz. Some iron, coal, and salt, are met with ; 
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tlt canton amounted to 160,000 franes, or 4,6402. | but mining industsy is not of much consequence, 
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Zurich is one of the principal manufacturing 
cantons of Switzerland; its inhabitants generally 
dividing their attention between the labourers of 
agriculture and @hose of the loom, ‘I have sel- 
dom entered, says De, Bowring (Commercial 
Reports), ‘a rural dwelling without finding one or 
mare looms in it, employed in the weaving of silk 
or cotton. If the labours of the field demand the 
hands of the peasant, his wife or children are oc- 
cupied in manufacturing industry. When lighter 
toils suffice for the agricultural part of the family 
exertions, the females and the young people re- 
sign the loom te the father or the brothers. The 
interstices of agricultural labour are filled up by 
manufacturing employment; and in more than 
half of the operations of Ziirich the farmer and 
the weaver are united.’ Cotton and silk fabrics 
are those principally produced. ‘The silk fabrics 
consist of Florentines, gros de Ni i 
taffetas, levantines, hanudkerehiofs, crapes, shaw]s, 
and velvets. Early in the present ceutury about 
5,000 looms were employed upon these’ goods; 
but since the peace they have rapidly inereased. 
The disturbances at Lyons, in 183-4, were the 
cause of many Lyons’ workmen settling in Ziiric! 
The annual value of the total produce of the silk- 
looms has been estimated at 600,000/, sterling. 
‘The eottou manufactures of Ziirich had their 
origin in the Sth century, their two principal 
seats being then, as now, Zfirich and Winterthur. 
"Vhore are said to be about 12,000 cotton wi 
in the canton, and 4,000 persons engaged in other 
trades connected with the cotton manufacture, 
producing annually 800,000 picces of cotton. 
Cotton spinning is also extensively carried on; but 
the other manufactures are not of very great im- 

“portance, The woollen trade does not employ 
300 hands, and the linen manufacture is now 
almost. wholly extinguished, The imports of 
Zirich mainly consist of cotton and cotton yarn, 
woollen cloths, colonial products, bark, straw hats, 
linens. furs, glass, stationery ; wheat, principally 
from Swabia; wine, brandy, fruits, tobacco, fir- 
wood, raw silk, butter and cheese, and minerals. 
‘The exports are cotton cloths, particularly Turkey 
reds; silk goods, chiefly plain ; machinery, tanned 
Jeather, kirsclwasser, and somerimes an excess of 
agricultural produce to the neighbouring districts, 
‘The constitution of Zitrich underwent a great 
in 1831, The cantonal assembly, or greater 
council, still consists, as formerly, of 212 mems, 

instead of 130 being elected by the grand 
itself, only 83 are now so nominated, the 
remainder being chosen by the different guilds, 
and the pop. at large, Every male above the age 
of 19, not a domestic, a bankrupt, a recipient of 
public relief, or under penal condemnation, has a 
right to vote in the election of representatives: 
citizens must, however, be 30 years of age to sit 
in the chamber, The mems, of the 
til are elected for four years; but half their'nam- 
ber goes out biennially, By Uie new const#4ion, 
the executive and judicial powers, formerly uiited 
in the same individuals, are separated ; the func 
tions of the former are exercised by a body of 
19 niems. chosen by the greater council, and those 
of the latter by a high court of appeal composed 
of L1 mems,, a criminal court of primary juris- 
diction in Zitrich and district. courts. The pro- 
ceedings of the council and of the law courts are 
public; freedom of trade and of the. press is 





































































guaranteed; and cach individual contributes to 
the exigencies of the state in proportion to his 


income, The cantonal government compels a 
general system of insurance against fire, being 
itself the inswer. Public re 
in 1862. Ztirich has ne publi 











debt. The canton 








tue, 2,862,000 fr. 1 
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contributes 3,858 men to the argYy, and 77,158 fr, 
a year to the treasury of the Swiss confederation. 

Zurich (an, Zuricum), a tow of Switzerland, 
cap. of the above canton, on the Limmat, at its 
efliux from the NW, extremity of tte Lake of 
Zivich, 58} m, NE, Bern, Gn the railway from 
Bern to St. Gall.,, Pop. 19,758 in 1860, Ziirich 
is beautifully situated, the river dividing it into 
2 parts, which are connected by 3 bridges; and 
considerable improvements are going on in the 
town. It has some fine public walks, but few 
public buildings are worth notice. ‘The principal 
are the cathedral, a massive edilice of the 10th or 
ith century, in which Zwinglius denounced, 
though in comparatively mild’ and measured 
terms, the errors of the church of Rome, and en- 
forced the principles of the Reformation ; St. Peter's 
church, of which Lavater was the minister; the 
town hall, a square edifice, in which the diet 
meets; the old arsenal, the town library, a spacious 
ning about 60,000 volumes, with 
vinglius and many of the burgo- 
tich, a bust of Lavater by Dannecker, 
abas-relief model of a great part of Switzerland, 
anda collection of fossils. In the middie of the 
Limmat stands the tower of Wellenberg, formerly 
astate prison. 

‘fhe principal manufactures are those of ‘silk 
and coiton goods, and numerous factories and 
“ountry houses stud the banks of the lake in the 
environs, ‘In Ziirich,’ says an English traveller, 
‘iv is all work and no play; there are no anmse- 
ments of any kind, nor probably do the inhabs, 
feel the want of them, ‘here is no theatre; there 
ate no public concerts; balls, in a canton where 
Jeave to dance must be asked, are out of the 
question, The great object of the Ziitichers iseee 
get money : distinction in wealth is the chief dis- 
tinction of rank known in Zilirich. Literature, 
however, has kept its place here; and nowhere, 
perhaps, in Europe is the study of the classics 
more general than in this city, Here are an 
academy for theology and various other brarhes 
of philosophy ; another acaulemy preparatory to 
the former; an institution for medicine and sur- 
gery; another for the education of merchants; 
un iistitrtion for the instruction of the deaf and 
dumb, and for the blind, the model of which was 
consilered so excellent, that upon it Napoleon 
formed that of Paris; academics of artists and 
music; a socicty of public utility; and many 
schools for instruction in languages and for the 
education of the pour.’ Ziirich was one of_the 
earliest cities that joined the Swiss Confederation ; 
and here the Reformation in itzerland com- 
menced, under Zwinglius, in. 1510. 
distinguished natives ha 








































Among. its 
been the two Gess- 









{LAKE OF), one of the principal 
erland, in the E. part of which it is 
situated, being hounded by the cantons of Zurich, 
Schwytz, and St, Gall. It curves in a semicircular 
manner, from SE, round to NW. Leng@s%aboutf 
an. breadth, varying to about 3 ui; but at 
Rapperschwyl it is éontractest to Tess than $y 
and is eressed there by a wooden bridge. F 
estimated at about 23°sq.m.; height above the 
sea, 1,362 English ft. Ts depth in some places 
sveral handred yards 
itich at least) seldont 
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execeds 600 ft; but fer 
from its bank it’s (uear 
moré than from 6 to 12 ft in-depth, Ai its SK. ex- 
tremity it receives the Linth canal, which brings 











to it the supertluous waters of the Lake Wallen-# 
tadt: at its NW. it) i ges itself 
: the Limmat. Ziirich, Meileg® Rapperseh wy], 
and Richtenselowy 1, are on its banks, This lee has 
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none of that sa¥@ge sublimity which characterises 
most of the Swiss lakes : its scenery is, in fact, com- 
paratively tamd? It has been called ‘the Winan- 
dermere ‘of Switzerland’ The hills around it 
scarcely rise to 3,000 ft. above the sea, and they 
descend in gentle id cultivated slopes to the 
water'a edge; where the banks, from one end of, 
the lake to the other, are studded with villages, 
country houses, and other habitations. Good 
carriage roads run along both sides of this lake; 
and it is daily traversed by steamers between 
Ziirich and Rapperschwyl. 

ZUTPHEN, a fortified town of the Netherlands, 
prov. Guelderland, cap. arrond., on the Yssel, 
crossed here by a stone bridge, where it is joined 
by the Birckel, 15 m, NE. Arnhem, on the rail- 
way from Arnhem to Groningen. Pop, 13,728 in 
1861. The town is strong by its situation, and, 
though in the midst of fens, is not considered un- 
healthy, It is divided by the Birckel into an old 

‘and a new town, The principal church is an old 
and stately edifice: the town-hall, the college of 
deputies, and the palace of.the former counts of 
Zutphen, are the other most conspicuous build- 
ings. Hero, also, is a Latin school, a society of 
physical science, a court of primary jurisdiction, 
manufactures of cotton fabrics, with tanneries, 
Paper, and glue factories, oil and flour mills, 

Zutphen was one of the Hanse towns. Tt was 

. taken and pillaged by the Spaniards in 1572 and 
1683, but was retaken by the troops under prince 
Maurice in 1591, In this siege the famous Sir 
Philip Sidney, the flower of the chivalry of Eliza- 
beth’s reign, received a wound of which he died 
on the 17th of Oct., at the early age of 32. 

4VORNIK or ISVORNIK, a fortified town of 
Sasnia, cap, sandjak, on the Drin, 72m. WSW. 
Belgrade, Pop, estim. at 15,500 in 1862, The 
town is situated on a rocky height, and has two 
castles, and a large collection of mud houses, with 
several mosques, and Greek and Remap Catholic 
churches, It has a considerable trait timber 
an@fuel with Belgrade and Semlin ; but from its 
lying out of any great road, it is very seldom 
Visited by travellers from -W. Europe, 

ZWICKAU, a town of the kingdom of Saxony, 





ZYTOMIERS 


caf, circ. of its own name, on the Mulda, 58 ni, 
SW. Dresden, on the railway from Dresden to 
Nuremberg. Pop, 22,432 in 1861. The town was 
formerly strongty fortified, and sfffered repeatedly 
in the wars of last. centtry between Austria and, 
Prussia, Its principal buildings are St. Mary’s | 
church, with some fine paintings by Wohlgemuth, 
@ lofty tower, which was often ascended by Luther; 
and an old castle, now used for a house of cor~ 
rection, The gymnasium has a library of 18,000 ° 
volumes; and there are also some military store+ 
houses, Zwickau has manufacteres of woollen 
cloths, hosiery, cotton goods, ang Ieardware; which 
she owes to the coal-fields on both sides the 
Mulda, in her vicinity, 

ZWOLLE, a fortified town of the Netherlands, 
prov. Overyssel, of which it is the cap.; on the 
Zwarte-water, about 10 m, from the Zuyder-zee, | 
and 50 m. ENE. Amsterdam, on the railway from 
Utrecht to Groningen. Pop, 19,251 in 1861. 
Zwolle is well built, in the style of most other:- 
| Dutch towns; and has several suburbs, 8 churches, 
including a fine old cathedral, a house of cor— 
rection, tribunals of primary jurisdiction and com- 
merce, and some agreeable promenades in the 
vicinity. It was formerly one of the Hanse towns,’ 
and its trade is still considerable in cattle and 
other live stock, dried fish, corn, wool, hides, 
honey, and leather. It has some salt and sugar 
refineries, and tanneries. It was taken by the 
Dutch in 1580, ‘Che famous Thomas-’-Kempis 
was, for 64 ycars, a monk of an Augus.ine priory 
in this town, where he died in 1471, 

ZYTOMIERS, or JITOMIR, a town of Rus- 
sian Poland, government Volhynia, of which 
it is the capital; on a tributary of the Dnic; T;, 
75 m. WSW. Kief. Pop, 81,275 in 1858, The 
town has 3 Russo-Greek, a Lutheran, and 2 R, 
Cath. churches, various government buildings, a 
gymnasium, seminary, and public library. It 

as increased greatly in importance since it came. 
into the possession of the Kussians; it bas manu- 
factures of hats aud leather, and a considerable 
trade in woollen, silk and linen fabrics, honey, 
wax, salt, and wines, chiefly with Galicia, Hun- 
gary, aod Wallachi 
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